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CORRIGENDA. 

On page 141, in line lb for the figure (t 1,95,000 ” read u 1,25,000.” 

„ 009 „ 10 omit the word tf wet." 

„ 687 „ 21 transfer the words “ a haphazard ” to line 15 after the word 

“ iu.” 

„ 747 „ 52 for the words “a requirement of railways" read “railway 

waggons." 


G. H. W. DAVIES, 
Secretary, Indian lniuatrial Commission. 


W.B . — Trivial errors which do not obscure the sense are not Inoluded In this slip. 
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Heaton, Mr. B., Principal, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur • . J 

116 

248 — 266 

Henderson, Mr. G. S., Imperial Agriculturist, Pasa . . « . 

121 

290—300 

Hill, Mr. M., C.I.E., F.L.S., Chief Conservator of Forests, Central 
Provinces. 

160 

616—623 

Hoogewerf, Mr. E., A.M.S.T., Principal, Government leaving Insti- 
tute, Serampore, Bengal. 

114 

207—226 

Hope, Mr. G. D.;«f*H. D., B.Sc„ F.C.S., Chie£ Scientific Officer, Indian 
Tea Association, Calcutta. 

175 

729—781 

Hornell, Hon’ble Mr. W. W., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal . 

115 

226-248 

Howsa, Mr. Amritlal, Proprietor, Match Factory, Kota, Bilaspur 
District. 

13S 

488—442 

Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta ..... 

196 

945-947 

Ironside, Hon’ble Mr. W. A., Merchant, Partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Bird & Co., Calcutta. * 

186 

869—907 

• 

Kelear, Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. K ., Pleader and Honorary Secretary, 
Co-operative Bank, Balaghat. 

139 

4^2-458 

Khemka, Mr. Ganapatrai, Secretary, regretentinq the Marwarl Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 

125 

325-326 

£olie, Mr. Vl D., Pleader, Bhandara, Central Provinces 

154 

569—671 

Lane, Mr. E., Mine Manager, the Chota-Nagpur Mica Syndicate Ltd., 
ftodarmft. 

% 

.91 

102—105 

/Lee, The Hobble Mr., W. A., Messrs, W. A. Lee to Co., Calcutta 

178 

746—766 

Leftwioh, Mb. C. G., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture and Industries, 
Central Provinces. 

165 

671-590 

! .. 

Lindsay, Mr. H. A* F., I. C. S., Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. 

189 

918—929 

Lloyd, Mr. J. B., of Messrs. Shaw Wallace to Co., Calcutta . ^ . 

173 

T12— 724 


\ 4 / 




MacGlashan, Me. J., Central Provinces Sugar Syndicate Co., Ld» ♦ j itJib f04 

Maxwell, Mb. W., Kararnp (Government Farm, Assam » . 186 907 

McVilliam, De. A., Government Metallurgical Inspector, Hallway ' 181 * 861—872 
* Department, Railway Board. I 

Mehta, Sie Bezosji Davabuoy, Kt. ; Manager, Central India Spinning, 146 ,508 — 524 
Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, Empress Mill*, 

Nagpur. 

Mehta, Me. R.D., C.I.EL, of Messrs. D. B. Mehta & Co., Managing 185 894-402 
Agents, Empress of India Cotton Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

Meuc,Mr. D., Assistant, Messrs. Graham & Co., Calcutta . . J 174 724—729 

Milleb, Mb. F., Mining Engineer and Agent, Villiers Colliery Company. 184 392 — 394 
Limited, Jainty Colliery, Karmatar. 

^B(Mogai^ AI ■^ AHADUB, ^ A., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 164 641 — 649 

^Calcutta ^ ® ur ^ eon, P ro P^ e t° r i Lister Antiseptic Dressing Company, 169 680— 68i 

Mitea, Me. R., A.M.I.C.E., Superintending Engineer, Public Works 1E2 flfli iq 

Department, Central Provinces (Retired)! 162 

MlT F^Sry, P C S akutta DRA Ploprietor of tLeBallde Mataram Match 110 180 -192 

^ 141 

M0KBAI, Mr. A.R., Member, Provincial Industries Committee, Bengal . 187 907 

* L “‘ 108 178 — 180- 

Nun,,, Hon'qir M.h.ru.r Sir Muiror. Cn.ro,., of Km mhar. 1!S M8-85S 

Nbwbi, Mu. H.W., Tea Cess Commissioner for India, Calcutta . . 193 940 

0 RSh^Hii? J UPCrilitendent ' the Cape C °^«- Comjumv, limited, 99 140 

DehM’Dun' 8 '’ F,L ' 8 '’ F ° rMt Eoonomi8t f *W Research 80 11—28 

Pbtbrson, Mu. J.C.K., I.C.S., First Land Acquisition officer, Calcutta . 177 780-74®. 

fc ”!15 W J '* A ‘ G G L ’ Agri<mltural Chemist, Central Provides 149 544-580 

P Sl“U;.T.Xc”r' 4 * «, nr w-m > 
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Alphab etical 02#r— soacid. 


Name. 


SiXBAT, Hok’bli Mb. L.B. Cobden, O.LB., I.C.S., Political Agent, 

’ Orissa Feudatory States, Samba lpur.. 

0 

Ray, Hon’ble Rai Sitanath, Bahadur, Merchant and Banker, represent- 
ing the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 


No. 


198 

119 


Reid, Mr. James, Manager, Perfect Pottery Company, Limited, Jubbnl- 
pore. 

Rogers, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Leonard, Professor of 

Pathology, Medical College, Calcutta. * 

Rolfe, Mr. Messrs. Rolfe Morris & Co., Meohhnieal, Civil, 

Mining and Consulting Engineers, Calcutta. 


158 

111 

192 


Roy, Dr. P. C,, Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, 
^Calcutta- r 


*82 


Roy, Mr. P. L., Additional l^egal Remembrancer, High CoOrt, 
Calcutta. 


129 


Sahana, Mr. Satya Kinkar, representing the Kodarma Mica Mining 
Association, Hazaribagh. 

Sahasrabudhk, Rao Saheb G. N., Header, Ellichpur, Berar 

Sen, Babu Hemendranath, Vakil, High Court, and Proprietor, the 
Calcutta Pottery Works, Calcutta. 

Shirras, Mr. Q.. Findlay, M.A., F.S.S., I.E.S., Director of Statistics, 
Calcutta. , * 

Sircar, Mr. J.K., Sukcbar, 24-Parganas . ..... 

Sircar, Hon’ble Dr. Nil Ratan, M.D., Calcutta . 

Sly, Mr. F. G., C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Nagpur Division 

Southwell, Mr. T., A.R.C.S,, F.Z.S., Deputy Director of Fisheries, 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 

Sparks, Mr. H. J., Consulting Engineer, Messrs. F. F. Chrestien ft Co., 
Ld., Mica Mines, Domchanch. 

Standen, Hon'ble Mr. B, P., C.I.E., I.C.8., Commissioner, Berar. 

Starks-FirlDj Mr. B., Manager, Pandakonali Coal Company, Ltd., 
Loyabad.- 

5wan, Mr. J.A.L., I.C.S., Secretary, Board of Revenue, Bengal . 

Carlton, Mr. E.S., A.M.LM.E., Chief Engineer, Kumardhubi Engin- 
fpting Works, Ltd., and Collieries controlled by Messrs. Bird ft Co. 


118 

140 

80 

184 

195 

127 

147 

168 

92 

152 

95 

187 

93 


Fhompson, Mr. W. L«, representing the Titaghur Paper Mills Company, 
Ltd.; Calcutta. 


100 


Putwiler, MR. T, W., General Manager, the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 130 
ptfgr, Ltd*, Sakchi. 

Westmorland, Mr. F. G., Engineer to Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Shegaon, 142 


Wight, Mr. W ./ Textile Eipert, Central Provinces, Kamptee 


144 
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940 

279—280 
600—818 
192—196 
93-1—940 
84— 43 
853 

205—207 

468—467 

66—71 

778—869 

944—945 

835—347 

624—533 

667—680 

105—111 

657—662 

124—129 

907 

111—110 

140 

354—360 

488—493 

498—602 





QUESTIONS FOB THE ASSISTANCE OF WITNESSES. 


I. — Financial aid to Indubtaial Entirprisbs. 

, ■ i , * 

I. Please state i^jrou have had any experience of the raising of capital for industrial Ctpittl. 

enterprises?, W 

If so, what difficulties hare you found in doing bo ? 

What suggestions have you to make for removing these 1 difficulties ? 

£. What are the sources Mat Whioh capital for industrial enterprises is principally 
drawn? 

t (a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may be drawn? 

4 8. Do you kpow> of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns havo been 
started than can b% maintained frffull time employment ? 

If so, please describe the general conditions. 

4. What is your knowledge or experience of financial aid by Government to industrial Government 
enterprises ? awUtance, 

^ 5. What are your opinions on the following methods' of giving Government aid to exist* 
ing or new industries 

(Ij money ^rants4i-fid ; 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

(8) guaranteed diviJfends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 
Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate ; 

(4) loans, with or without interest ; 

(b) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system; 

(6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital ; 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 

and* % / 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax ; - 

and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
industry? - 

6, In which methods of Government assistance should there he Government control or 

supervision? * f 

What should he the form of such control or supervision ? [E.g. } Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the period during which direct 
assistance, lasts.) * 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioneer factor 

JTotb.— B y pioneer factories are meant those established primarily to ascertain whether a new industry ii com* 
ijpy practicable P 

By demonstration factories (see Questions IQ and 20) are meant those established primarily for giving demonstra- 
tions of, and instruction in, improved method* for industries which have been proved to be commercially practicable,] 

" . 8. la what ways and tfr What extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

J At whafr Stage should* pioneer factories be either dosed or handed over to private 
eapitalirtpor companies ? . 

'a What li&rbf’and restrictions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into .permanent Government enterprises? 

> 9. In your experience wfcatf i^Aastries are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing 
las going concerns ? * agencies. 

i flescribe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each case. 

iff, In what mays is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 
existing or new banking agencies? - 

Iff (a),, Dojovrthink there is need of a banking law ? 

£ 8*9 & 1 so question 89*] 

II. Po yon know of any Industries which have been developed or assisted by the forma- co-opmttvs 

so-epewiiive sooieiietf? V * 
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* 12. In your experience what are the industries for which co-operative societiewsbould 
be encouraged ? 

What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 ( a ). What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries ? 

How far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds? 

, What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
# with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises. 

U. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a nedfeterprise ifit competes 
with an established external trade ? 

* % 

II.— Technical Aid to Industries. 

15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16. What is your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from researches conducted by Government departments? 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be made to private firms 
or companies? 

18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business? 

19. Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on what lines ? (See note below Question 7. ) 

HO. Should anv demonstration factories be instituted in your province ? 

21. What has been your experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technioal 
Department of the Imperial Institute ? 

What are its advantages ami disadvantages ? 

22. In addition to arrangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
than in India ? * 

23. In what ways can the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries ? 

24. Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of thb Advisory Council 
for Research in the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appropriate institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 76.) 

25. Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agricultural, 

forest, mineral, ctc.—require to be supplemented by further surveys? w * 

26. How should such a survey bs organised ? 

What should be its precise objects ? 

27. How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 (a). What is your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates ? 

(b) Should such Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals ? If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 63 et ieq.] 

III. — Assistance in Marketing Products. 

28. What is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, in Calcutta ? 

29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 

< what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working ? 

90. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 
8&leas well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottago industries. 

How should they be developed ? * 

30 (a) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? 

31. What is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

82. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions? 

' If so what should be the Government policy ? 

3$t What should be the nature of such exhibitions? 

Should they be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact? 



XV 


84** Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great Trade repretent** 
Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? 

v What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

' How should their duties b ^defined ? 

85. Jn addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

' How should such representation be arranged for ? 

* 37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish Government 
lists bf thesa articles, or exhibit them in commercial museums ? patronage. 

88? With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores byaaGovern- 
ment departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more Banking facility 
banking facilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Presidency Exchange, Joint 

Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank)* or through new agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
thec^ "Banks) ? (see also Question 10.) 

IV. — Other Forms of Government Aid to Industries. 

40. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials (e.ff. Supply of raw 

forest products) on favourable terms?, material*. 

41. Is there any check at present imposed on industriardevelopment in your province by Land policy, 
the land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

(Note. — T he expreuion “ land policy " is intondod to covqr law* and regulations relating to settlement*, the 
Government assessment, rents, tenant right*, permission ti use land for industrial purposes, and 
generally all matters connected with the ownership and use of land. ) 

42. On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industries? 

48. What criticisms have you to make regarding the working orf the present law for the 
acquisition of land on behalf tff industrial companies ? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend ? 

43. (a) In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sub- 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 

V. — Training of Labour and Supervision. 

44. (a) Do you think that the lack of primary education hinders industrial development? General. 

(6) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 

the labourers’ efficiency and skill ? 

45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers' efficiency and 
skill — 

(a) generally, and 

(i) in any industry of which you have had experience ? 

40: What special knowledge or experience have you of the training of apprentices in Apprenticeship 
factories and workshops? KtaSuLarf 

47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of industrial eebool*. 
schools ? 

48. On what lines should these two systems of training (e.g., apprenticeship system and 
industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated? 

49. What has been your experience of day schools for short-time employees, or of night 
schools ? 

41 How should these be developed ? 

50. Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the control 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries ? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
unison in controlling industrial schools ? 

51. What measures are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors of Training of * 

all grades and of skilled Managers ? <• 

52. What assistance should be given to supervisors, managers and technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 77.) 

, 58. In what circumstanoes and under what conditions should industries assisted by 

%yemment be required to train technical experts ? 





54. Is these a want of uniformity in tto standard <4 examinations for aeehanical 

engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge of pHifie movers are- 
required in certain cases to be certificated ? - **> % 

If so, should measures be adopted to make such testa uniform so that the Local 
Governments and Administrations may reoiprdbate by recognising each other's certificates ? 

55. lithe law in your province does not require any qualifications in an engineer in> 
charge 6f a prime mover, have you any criticisms or suggestions to &ake ? 


VI. — General Official Administration a|td (Ionisation. 

56. What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? „ ^ * r * . 

Whafcariticism have you to make regarding its constitution" and functions ? 

5^. What organisations do you recommend for the future development of industries in 
your province ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

8hould it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with Budgeted funds ? 

68. If you recommend an Advisory Board, how should it he constituted ? 

59. If you recommend a Board with powers, what should be its constitution and how 
should its powers be defined ? 

60. Should there be a Director of Industries ? 


stftsgc Industrie. 


What should be his functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a non-expert official, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should be possess ? 

61. If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Director of Industries, what should be the relations between the Board of Industries, 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? 

6 2." .What form of machinery do you propose in order to correlate the separate activities- 
of the various provinces as regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a department ? 

62 (a). Should there be special measures taken or special sections of^-a Department of 
1 Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? 

62 (b). Please explain in detail what should be the Government policy as regards cottage 
industries and how it should be carried into effect ? In this connection, see especially 
Questions 11, 80, 64 and 72. 

62 (c). What cottage industries do you recommend should be encouraged in this way ? 


VII. — Organisation of Technical and Scientific Depautments of Government. 

68. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are 
' , capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

p«rlal depart* 64. In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of any new 

Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65. How should such an Imperial department lie constituted and recruited ? 

66. What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he baa executive control of the department, wbat should be bis relationship to the 
Imperial Government ? 

67. What should be the relationship of [an expert, whose services are loaned by the 
Imperial department to a Local Government, with the Local Government and the latter's 
Department of Industries ? 

nfisokl Dcpartr 69, For what subjects should Local Governments engage their own experts or organise 4 

their own technical and scientific departments ? 

49. Under what direct control should these experts and departments he placed ? 

70. On what terms should these experts'be employed ? 

tatffcfffcal lutf- 71. What is the most suitable way of developing technological research institutions, such. 
"*** ' as the Indian Institute of Scienoe? * *. , 

?1 (*). Should there be a Technological Institute for eaoh province, and should such* 
Institutes he allowed to develop as independent units or should they be fitted into a general, 
development scheme for the wholeof India, with aoentral Besesroh Institute ? 



f8. As regards inyefttigAticcr and reseych should each Institute le general in its activities 
and interests, or should each deal with limited group of related subjects f p_ ■ 

73, Should there he a ay Government control ? 

II so, should this control be Imperiaf or should it be purely provincial of looal ? 

74. Irit desirable that measures should be taken to oo^dinate and prevent unnecessary Co-ordination of 
overlapping of the research activities in Government Technical and Scientific Departments, ^search, 
special Technological Institutes |nd ^University Colleges ? 

If so, what are your suggestions ? 

76. What noticeable results have followed from the institution of the Indian Soienoe 

Congress ? * 

* 76# Cai* yon suggest any ways in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development,? (See Question 24.) ** 

77. What . encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts Study of f6nign 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 62 .) * methodi. 

78. What difficulties have you experienced in consulting technical and scientific works Reference libraries 
of reference ? 

79. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libraries of Buch 
works ? 

80. * Do you t^ink that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your Colleges of 

province? .. * comm * rw - 

If so, on what lines should it be organised ? 

81. Iu wfcat ways do you expect such a college to assist'industrial development? 

81 (a). In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


VIII.— Government Organisation for the Collection and Distribution of Commercial 

Intelligence. 

82. Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing statistics, 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

83. Have you any criticism to offer on the present system of collecting $nd distributing Commercial 

commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? intelligence. 

What modifications do you suggest ? 

84 . What advantages have you found in the issue of the “ Indian Trade Journal ? ** Industrial and 

85. Should Government establish or assist industrial or trade journals, either for general fcrad ° ^ ournih ’ 
or spedfal industries, which would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

86. What proposals do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind r *- 
through the various vernaculars ? 

87. What advantages «have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on Other publications, 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advise in order to increase the usefulness of these publications ? 

88. Are there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
information of a kind likely to assist industries and trades ? 


IX. — Other Forms of Government Action and Organisation. 

89. Are there any products for which a system of Government certificates of quality Cer ||J catel of 
should be established ? 

For what products should such certificates be compulsory, and for what products 
voluntary ? 

90. What should be the organisation for testing each class of products and granting 
oefMfioatfes ? 

91. Are there any olasses of materials for manufaolnre orfcf manufactured articles for the Prevention 0 f 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed ? adulteration. 

92*. For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes ef inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offenders ? 

98. Have any other suggestions to make in regard to the prevention of misdescription Miedeecriptioa. 
of goods generally f 

94. What is your opinion on the present state of Indian law relating to marks and Trade marks and 
descriptions ft proprietary and ether articles of trade ? lrftde n#m ** 

95* Have yon any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the existing law and Patect laws, 
regulations relating to patents? ^ . * , * * 
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* 

06. Is it desirable and practicably in the ^interests of trade, to introduce a system of 
registration or disclosure of partnerships ? 

07. To wliat extent does the lack of transport facilities by road, rail or water binder 
industrial development in your province ? 

Have you any specific recoit^iendatiens to make? 

98. Have you any criticisms to offer regarding railway freights, the classification of 

goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of rates? 4 

What are your proposals ? 

99. Are there any railway extensions necessary in your province to develop new or to 
extend existing industries? 

100. Similarly, are there any 'waterways which should be constructed,* extended or 

improved? * «. 

101 . Are you aware wheth6r the external trade or internal industries of the country are 
handicapped by any difficulties or disadvantages as regards shipping freights? 

Can you suggest any remedies ? ' % 

102. What has been done in your province towards ascertaining the possibilities ol 
developing hydro-electric power? 

Should further investigation be made in this matter ? . * 

102(a). Have you any criticisms to make regarding the effect of the Electricity Act on 
industrial enterprise ? 

103. What difficulties have been experienced in the working of the Mining and 
Prospecting- Rules (1913) ? 

104. Are there any minerals that are essential for industries of Imperial importance that 

ought to be developed at public expense ? {E.g-, minerals of direct importance for the 

manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtain^ in commerce from one country 
only) . 

105. From the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make 
regarding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do you make. 

106. What measures are practicable to reduce tho cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107. To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in limited 

areas? • 

108. Whal noticeable deficiencies in forest transport are known to you ? 

What suggestions do you make for their removal ? 

109. Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries? ^ 


X.— General. 

110. What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which 

you have been actively concerned or interested ? * 

111. Does your experience suggest to you any new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and market ? * 

112. What supplies of raw materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 
trade is retarded by preventive causes ? 

What are these causes, and how should they be removed ? 

112(a). Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 
materials ? 

112(5). Have you any suggestions to make regarding Government aid in the improvement 
of raw material, such as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc. ? 

112(c). What industries in the country are dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad ? 

113. Do you know of any" supplies of raw materials for which there is a good case for 
investigation with a view to their development ? 
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CALCUTTA. 

Witness No. 78. 

Mil. H, G. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, Calcutta- 
Written Evidence. 

Note on patents and inventions in India . 

* 

The number of patents applied for, and kept in force, despite the necessity for the pay- 
ment of annual renewal fees, is a rough measure of the inventive power of the people. Con- 
fessedly, India has a low standard when judged in this fashion, but of course this aspect of 
invention, under which the inventor is enabled to obtain a monopoly by patent law, does not 
apply to the great advances made in irrigation, jute and so forth in this country. Taking 
applications from residents only, one application is made by every 2,0uu applicants in the United 
Kingdom, 1,400,000 in India and 10,000 in Calcutta. In addition to applications by inhabi- 
tants a considerable number are made by foreigners and they are partly of a Bpeiulative nature, 
partly with a view of real working in tte country, and pirtly to prevent or control unlicensed 
impoit of the patented articles. Probably the last reason is the most important in India 
where foreign, as compared with indigenous applications, ware about equal in 1803 but bore a 
ratio of 5 to 2 in 1913. The war put a temporary stop to this increase of foreign patents, but 
it will be resumed and will continue for many years, as, under the present conditions of manu- 
facture, India depends on foreign sources for new inventions. Nevertheless there are powers 
under the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1 91 1, for acquiring compulsory licenses, and for 
the revocation, of patents not worked in the country, so^ that manufacture need not be unduly 
hampered in the future. A special Act also deals with war conditions. 

Apart from questions of novelty, the grant of a patent and its continued existence up to 
the ordinary limit of 14 years depends on the payment of initial and annual fees, which are 
as follows : — 

In India Rs. 40 followed by payments of Rs. 50 annually for the 5th to the 9th years 
and Rs. 100 annually for the 10th to the 14th years— a total o i Rs. 790. 

In England, £5 followed by payments £5, £0, and so on up to £14 for the fetli, 6th 
up to the 14 th year — a total of £100. 

In consequence patents are generally allowed to expire when they are Unsuccessful or 
unremunerative, but there are exceptions founded on sentiment, hope of better things, or 
something akin to blackmail. On the whole, however, the life of a patent is a measure of its 
value. 

The annexed table shows the number of applications for patents in India and tbe number 
of patent alive on December 31st, 1915, differentiating between persons bearing Indian names, 
others resident in India, and foreigners. # 

The figures are too small to allow of any large deductions, but it may safely be said that 
the bulk of the inveniions , patented by Indians in the past are not of much value as a rule. 
There has. however, been an incree.se from 30 or 40 twenty years ago to 60 applications at the 
present time and this is a hopeful sign. 

Inventions by other residents in India include those by Anglo-Indians and those by 
w imported engineers. Curiously enough the numbers have remained about stationary in the 
neighbourhood of 135 annually for the last twenty years, although manufacture has increased 
so greatly during that period. Mainly this is to t>e accounted for by the fact that possible 
inventors are so engrossed by administrative and executive work, by running the works and 
looking after labour and the market, that they have no time to work out the details of an 
invention. If anything does occur to them, the tendency is to submit it to the manufacturer 
abroad, who can either supply improved machinery without investigation or else has facilities 
for embodying tbe idea in practice. Until India ceases simply to use machinery and really 
starts to manufactured, this state of affairs will continue for one or two generations mere. 
This view is supported by the increasing number of patents granted to foreigners, so 
many of whioh can only be for restrictive purposes. Many of these may be regarded as 
BpecMlv selected in view of the expense. Taking this fact and tbe different rates of 
renewal fees in India and England into consideration, the average life of the run of patents is 
fairly equal. • \ 

Although the numbers are so small, it may be of interest to note that the 54 native and 
the 100 “ Anglo-Indian” patents alive and dating from 1901 to 1911 originated as 
follows * Bengal including Bihar and Orissa 9 and 77 ; Bombay 22 and 40 ; Punjab 7 and 
20 ; United .Provinces 6 and 20 ; Madras 9 and 18 ; Burma 0 and IS ; elsewhere 1 ana 9. 

In a few respects India has originated new inventions, e. g ., many railway signalling 
devioes peculiar to the country ; the Vandyke process of reproducing drawings— a method of 
world-wad^use ; the * limpet ” washer for bolts holding corrugated iron roof which probably 
v i* little heard of because it has not been widely advertised, 
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Apart from what may be oalled modern machinery, India has devoted much attention to 
inventions for punkah pulling machinery, sugarcane mill*, water lifta^and bandlooms. The 
first is practically dead, killed by the centrifugal fan. The old wooden sugarcane crushing 
mill was largely replaced, about 30 years ago, by the iron mill, introduced by a pushful and 
advertising^ manufacturer ; but there improvements practical ly stopped and modern sugar 
machinery is not employed as it should be; in part this is due to questions of land tenure and 
difficulties ctf raising capital. 

Water lifts are very attractive to local inventors but they seldom seem to know what is 
being done a hundred miles away and their ideas arc elementary and not novel. The many 
forms iu use are fairly economical and could best be improved by spending a few rupees on a 
more solid construction to avoid losses due to bending and friction ; but co-operative irrigation 
from wells, by an engine and gang Rjimps, is much more promising. 

Handlooms as now used in India are susceptible of enormous improvement and a very 
great deal has been done for the spinning and weaving industries by the schools which have 
sprung up during the last ten years. Even with all these improvements, such as the wider 
introduction of the well known fly shuttle, it is doubtful whether the hand industry will long 
withstand the factory, in spile of the help given by the excuse duty which the factory 
is so anxious to abolish. Hand spinning is practically extinct beyond recall. The 
knowledge of hand weaving is intensely localized and both weavers and cloth merchants 
are intensely ignorant of known machinery. It is questionable whether the schools are 
even faintly aware of what really was done with the hand loom all over the world 
both before and after the power loom was introduced, even to the extent adumbrated in the 
Encycloprodia Britannica, but that does not prevent a would-be patentee from trying to get 
a monopoly for such old ideas as a change box for multiple shuttles, or an elementary form of 
draw-boy for lifting the warp threads for pattern weaving. 

It is fairly clear that invention in India, in the sense of the Patent Act will not 
generally be a source of wealth for many years to come. The majority of men who now could 
invent are too busy with administrative work and the working classes include but few men who 
really can think of improvements and put them into practice like the skilled artizan in 
Europe or America. Meanwhile there is an enorinouB field for co-operation and for the 
saving of labour, a saving which lies not only in the extended use of appliances but also and 
even more importantly, in the proper direction of labour by fi motion study” to eliminate 
useless, repeated and inefficient handling of material. 
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* Obal evidence, 27th November 1916. 

Prttident.— Q. How long have you been in charge of Patents in India ?— A, About 13 
years* 

Q, Before that for how may years were you in the Patents Department at home ?— A, 
About 20 years. 

Q. You say that <( there are powers under the Indian Patents and Designs Act of 1911 
for acquiring compulsory licenses and for the revocation of patents not worked in the country” 
Has this power ever been used so far ?— A. About half a dozen times. 

Q* Are there any cases that you can regard as typical, that would convey to us any special 
lesson ? — A . I am afraid not. The chief case of a license under this Aot was in reference to 
the manufacture of salvarsan, or the import of it, but it is chiefly the import that is affected. 
No proposal was made to manufacture the material in the country. Another case was the 
license of a patent for a bottling machine for aerated waters. The number is so small that no 
typical instance could be given. 

Q. What determines the condition for a patent to expire ? You say “ in consequence, 
patents are generally allowed to expire when they are unsuccessful or unremunorative.” Is 
there any formal way by which they expire ?— A. They drop out of existence. The man does 
not pay his fees any longer and so the patent ceases. 

Q. Do you declare their death by notification in the Gazette ? — A. Yes. A weekly noti- 
fication is issued with a list of patents applied for, granted and expired. That is published 
Weekly in the “ Gazette of India.” Then quarterly l issue a small magazine and yearly a 
journal containing a summary of all tLese 

Q. Do they sell at all ? — A. Well, to a certain extent. The early ones aro out of print 
npw up to the 1912 issue, so 1 issued a consolidated list to take t heir piaee. 

Q. Is that selling well ? — A. Oh )es, I suppose I have sold about 100 copies during the 
last two years. A certain number of copies have also been distributed throughout India, in 
places where they (an be inspected by the public. 

Q. I wish lo refer you to your analysis of the number of patents obtained or applied for 
from different classes and different* provinces. Do you regard thoso figures as too small to 
draw any general conclusion ? — A. Yes. 

Q. In Bombay the ratio of Indians to Anglo-Indians is as 22 to 40, and Madrasas 9 to 18, 
but there are smaller ratios ehewhore. *Are these figures too small to draw any lesson from 
them ? — A. They are only to be regarded as matters of interest. 

Q. What system do you adopt in examining applications for patents ? How are they 
examined by specialists ?—A. I am the only specialist in the office, and I have to examine 
every case that comes iu. About 700 applications per year come in on the average. I don't 
profess to know everything, but 1 do what I can. If I think there is a fair hope of finding 
anything that would conflict with < he applicant's claims, 1 search through the English 
specifications and also the Indian specifications. The office is so small and the number of 
patents so small, and the income so smill, that we could not afford a crowd of experts to make 
a search. 

Q. Could you not have honorary examiners, who would take up special cases, on the under- 
standing that you classified the cases after casual examination ? — A. To some extent that- was 
done in previous years. I used to refer any case 1 pleased to the Public Works Depart- 
ment or any expert I happened to know and paid a small fee of lls. 30. But this was very 
^unsatisfactory, because the person consulted had no material or knowledge on whioh to base 
a wide search. A limited search was almost useless in many of these cases. I have arranged 
certain things in the office that enables me to search with a certain amount of facility. 

Q. Facility perhaps, hut what about confidence?—^. Confidence, no. 

Q. That is very fine for your office, but what about the public ?— A. I do what I am to 
protect the public. 

Q. You don't mean by this that your search absolutely guarantees novelty ? — A. It is 
absolutely impossible to guarantee novelty. Somebody, I think it was Mr. Gavin Jones, upheld 
ibe American office in this respect. There was an article in ah American paper dealing 
* with two or three patents in America that had been revoked by the Courts as not being novel 
though they had boon passed in the Patent office for what they were worth, and for their 
novelty as far as they could determine it. The writer was very bitter indeed against the 
Patent office over their laws in this matter. Not that. I want to attack the American 
Patent office, because they have a wonderful system and search as far as they can ; but it is 
impossible for any Patent office in the world to guarantee the novelty of patents. 

Q . Admitting that search iB never perfect, is it a fair assumption to make that in America, 
and also in Germany, search is fairly effective and certainly results in excluding a number of 
frivolous applications? — A. Yes, also in England. 

Q. Do you think that the fact that there is fair confidence in a new patent has any effect 
OO the industrial development of these countries? — A, I should think the validity of the 
patent~does not affect industrial development so much as the ability of the man to put the 
wng cu the market. 
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Q. Still if a patent were obtained in a country where k the search waB known to be 
effective, would it not be an encouragement either to the financial man or the man engaged 
in the industry concerned either to buy out the patent or to work it?— A. Yes, within limits, 
but the limits are very hard to define. 

Mr. C . E. Low.—Q. In the case of patents which are used for restriction, t.c., patents held 
by people who actually make an article and don't want other people outside their combination 
to make it, what practical 6teps can be taken in this country to get the powers to work that 
patent?— .4. They could apply under the present Patent Act to the Governor-General in 
Council for a license to work under this patent or for revocation of the patent. 

Q. Have any such applications evert>een received so far?— A. No, except in respect of the 
enemy patents for sal varsan aud other things I have already mentioned, there has been no 
other case before. 

Q. You remember about four or five years ago, under orders from the Government of 
India, you sent from your office a number of papers to certain public institutions in other 
provinces of India showing the patents which had been taken up ? lias that had any practical 
effect in any direction, so far as you are aware?— A. I cannot trace any marked results, 'as far 
as I know, but they have been utilized to a certain extent more especially in Bombay and 
Madras. 

Q. Previous to that what did the Bombay people do to get hold of this information ? — A. 
They go into the Record office there and the clerks put them on to the papers they ask for. 

Q. Those papers were obtainable there then before these special orders were passed?— A. 

Yes. 

Q. Now they are in public institutions? — A. In public institutions as well as in the 
Record office. 

Q. Do you come in touch, in respect to patents, with technical institutions? — Do 
you hear from them asking for papers, or do you find any patents emanating from technical 
institutions; ha\e tiny applied to you for any literature ?— A. The fishery people in Madras 
have asked me several times and Dr. Harold Mann gets a supply from me of patent litera- 
ture that he thinks would be of interest to his institute. 

Q. Do the Madras enquiries suggest any practical results likely to come about, or wore 
they merely unguided general requests for information by people who would not be able to 
make use of it? — A. The enquiries have not been with much point up to the present. 

Uon’ble Pandit M. Malariya.— Q. Is an Indian patent recognised outside India, so 
fur as you know ? — A . It is only valid in India. 

Q. Rut a British patent is recognised in India and is valid in ’ ndia ?^-A. No, the British 
patent only covers Great Britain and Ireland. 

Q. And the patent of no other country is valid in India?-—//. No. 

Q. You say that patents are granted to foreigners, many of which can only be for 
restrictive purposes ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the restrictive purpose which they have in view? — A. To prevent people 
using or importing their patented article without their leave. 

Q. For instance, an American inventing a machine may patent it here, and t) en no Indian 
can imitate or make it ? — A . That ib so. 

Q. You say that the number of such patents is increasing? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you also say that many of those may be regarded as' specially selected on account 
of tho expouso? — A I imagine that their patents are for machines that the holders think they 
will be able to sell in India, and so, on the off-chance of obtaining a market here, they patent 
them here, because if they did not patent them iu India anybody in India can make those 
things. 

Q. In your opinion many of these patents are obtained only for this restrictive purpose ? 
— A, 1 think so. 

Q. You say that there is power under the Patents Act for the revocation of patents not 
worked in the country. Dd>you know if that power has bem exercised in any instance?— A. 
It haB not been exeroised, because nobody has thought it w^rth while. 

Q. You say that probably many persons do not come to take out a patent because they are 
engrossed by administrative and executive work May it not also be that they are not afraid 
that anybody may make these things in this country on account of the industrial baokward- 
' ness of the country?—^. Possibly so. 

])r. E. Hopkinson, — Q. When you speak of “ foreigners ” in your evidence you include 
British sulyeots in the U. K.? — A. Yes. * 

Q. You speak of patents being taken out for restrictive purposes ; I thought the object of 
all patents was restrictive ?— A. That is so. 

Q. I don't understand \Vhat is the point you wish to make of that, since the sole object of 
a patent is to create a monopoly?— A. It creates a monopoly by preventing anybody in the 
country from manufacturing, but they don't intend to manufacture themselves f they obtain 
the patent so that they can exclusively import. 
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q Is it not ft fact that most patents taken out in India are taken out by foreigners with 
the object of preventing other foreigners from importing the patented article, and that the 
interests of India do not suffer in any way by that, unless the article is of such a nature that 
it can be manufactured in India. It only applies to a limited number of eases?— A. Generally 
that is so, but it prevents competition between two rival importers. 

Q. Yes, but why should they go to the trouble and expense of taking out a patent unless 
it is with the deliberate intention of preventing competition. They are owners of inventions 
either in the United Kingdom or Germany or elsewhere, and their object in taking out a 
patent is to create a monopoly ?— A. It is not wrong that it should be so. 

Q, I don't tee any other inducement except it be advertisement only. 

President. — Q. I thought this system which was common in all countries was morely a 
recognition of international courtesy. If you don't allow an outsider to register patents 
here, they will not allow you to register patents in their country ? — A. The original grant of a 
patent was made to anybody for the sale, making or working of any new manufacture within 
the realm. It was not for import only. 

Dr. E. HopJkinson. — Q. It is making or using; that surely is the intention of the patents 
laws ? — A. I think that it was not so in ‘the early days. 

Q. I think ^t has been the same. The point however that I want to get at is that you 
seem to think that in some way the interests of India are affected by what yon describe as 
restrictive purposes. Is that avoidable ? — A. Not at present. 

Q. You have the machinery to enable you to cancel a patent for ail article which can be 
made in the country and is not made ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I don't know that the country can wish for anything more ; is that so? — A . 
That is so. 

Q. With regard to the search, I take it that the search is really made as a matter of 
efficiency in your own office ?— A. I make searches as far as I can. 

Q. When you find another conflicting patent, do you infor.n the patentee ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you amend an application ?~ A. Yes, I help them to do so in every way possible. 

Q. Then you are the authority ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The specification is not published hot* >rc tho search is made ? — A. No. 

Q. And so no one can know of' the application and no one can appeal before the Controller, 
as in Englaud, against rectification ? — A. Not until the specification is published, and then 
there may bo opposition to the grant as there is in England. 

Q. Do you hear the opposition ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever have cases of opposition ? — A. Yes, 1 have about three or four in hand 

now. 

Q. In these cases you are counsel and judge and jury; you make the search, suggest the 
arnendmenf sand decide the award ?—A. 1 tell the applicant, as far as I can, all that is necessary 
to enable him to get his application into order, and then I am judge afterwards, as with the 
Controller at home between the applicant and tho opponent in view of the additional matter 
brought forward by the latter after the publication of tho specification. 

Q. There is no provisional specification in India ? — A. No. 

Q. IIow long an interval el apsefri»e tween tho filing or the granting of an application, 
and publication ? — A. About three weeks to a month. 

1 Q. That, of course is very rapid ? — A. Perhaps wc are at cross-purposes here. First the 
application comes in, then it is examined and accepted or rejected bv me, and the averago 
time for that is three months. Tlien, if accepted, the specification is sent to be printed, that 
takes about three weeks, and then comes publication. 

Q. Then about four months elapses between the appplication and publication ?—A. Yes, 
in most cases, but if the case is not originally in order, it takes more time. 

Q. There is no legal obligation that "a patent must he worked in the country, as in 
Canada ? — A. No. 

Q. Doesthe patent expiie with the expiration of corresponding foreign patents ? — A. Not 
under the present Act ; it did under the Act that was in force before 1918. 

♦ Q. The Indian Act was altered to correspond with the British Act ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any chartered patent agents in India ?— A. There are thiee or four who call 
themselves patent agents, and do the chief part of the work in this country, but there is no 
chartered institute. 

Q. If there was anything of that nature, don't you think it would give a great deal more 
confidence, as it does in England ?— A. I suppose it would. 

Q. You have no suggestion to make*about it ? — A . No, the business is so small. 

Q. Has there been any patent litigation in India ? — A . Yes, there is a small volume of 
it soatte*ed about. 

Q, Would you go so far as to say that a patentee, assuming that he believes he can 
establish bis right to a monopoly, would fight infringers and would not bo deterred by the 
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cost of litigation ?rrA. Y es, I think so. There ig a cage going on now in southern India over 
a hand loom, and I am afraid the volume of litigation over that is something enormous, owing 
partly to the character of the parties to the case. 

Q . The character of the parties, not of the case ?— A. No. A Madrasee man has got a 
patent and another Madrasee man is infringing it. 

Q. Would you say that patent litigation is unreasonably costly m India ? — A. It is about 
as cheap as they can make it. 

Q. It is not commensurable at all with what it is in England l-i-A, No, but there if 
more delay here, and less knowledge. 

Q. I suppose the appeal lies to the High Court from the District Court and from there 
to the Privy Council ?•— A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton .— Q. When a patent is granted in some foreign country, is that 
accepted as sufficient evidence of its validity for granting the patent in this country ?— A. I 
think that good enough. 

Q. When a patent is granted in England, Germany or America, has it to be filed con- 
temporaneously here, or is an interval allowed ?— A. It has to be applied for in India before 
the foreign specification is published here. 4 

Q. The British Patent Laws do rot apply to Native States, do they ? — A. No. 

Q. What Native States grant patents themselves ? — A. Three do — Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore and Marwar (Jodhpore), but there are very few patents granted in them. 

Q. Suppose a man sets up the manufacture of machinery in a Native State, and then 
exports his machinery to British India, what would the patentees do in British India ; can you 
bring a suit against the sale of the machinery in India ?— A. Yea. 

Q. Have you power to reject a patent on the’g round that in your opinion it is of no 
practical utility ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you often exercise that power? — A. Sometimes, when I get a man trying to get a 
patent for perpetual motion. It depletes my records and saves him money. 

Q. The utility of an invention is not considered in the British Patent office ? — A. No. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you any information regarding the conditions under which 
Government allows its servants to take up patents ? - A. It grants a patent to any Government 
servant on the condition that Government has the free use of the invention ; or on terms to 
be settled by itself. 

Q. Are not a large proportion of the classes who would be likely to take out patents in 
this country Government servants? — A. Yes. r 

Q. Have you heard any complaints about the terms which Government gives to Govern- 
ment servants m taking out patents?—^. They fear the restiiction, but when the restriction 
is put into practice they are reasonably tieatcd. 

Q. In a great number of cases where a Government servant happens to be in this country 
negotiations are taken up by the Government of India, hut when lie is on leave or in 
retirement when the patent is taken out, negotiations are carried on with the Secretary of 
State ; have you reason to believe that the Secretary of Stato does not treat the patentee 
as well as the Government of India ? — A. I think the treatment is perfectly fair. 

Q. You don't think therefore that tln-re is any fairness in the complaint that this has 
unduly restricted Government servauts from taking out patents ? — A. 1 don’t think there is 
any restriction at all. 

Q. That restriction or condition applies to all patents taken out by Government servants, 
whether based on knowledge arising out of their employment or otherwise? - A. Yes, and it is 
applicable to all persons whether they are Government servants or not, because under 
section 17 of the Act Government has the right to use any patent. 

Dr. E. IIopkinBon ,*• Q. That is exactly the same in the United Kingdom ?— A. Yes. 

Q , The Government have the right of user on terms, and those terms are settled by 
Government ?— A. Yes. 

Do you know of a specific instance where Government have exercised that right, and 
arranged terms? - A. I don't believe it has ever exercised* that right. It is in reserve, in oase 
the man is unduly grasping, but Government, like other people, go into the open market and 
buy the patented article at market prices. 



Witness No. 79. 

Mb, J. A. Chapman, librarian, Imperial library, Calcutta . 

< \ Whitten evidence. 

My experience has been gained as Librarian of the Imperial Library and as Principal, 
Government Commercial Inatitute, Calcutta, so that it could all be compressed into a state- 
ment manswer to questions 78, 79, 87, 88 and 80, 
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Chapman, 

The question of libraries is one of (a) books, (b) access to books. There are collections itof 0rence libraries* 
of scientific -and technical books in the libraries attached to the Forest, Geological and other 
Departments and such institutions as the Sibpur Engineering College. 1 may assume that 
all the books that should be got for these libraries are got, or rather it would be an imper- 
tinenoe that I should question it ; and if it be not the fact, and that is witnessed to by some 
Geologist, Botanist, Engineer, or the like, then will be the time for a professional librarian 
to be consulted as to the remedy. His part would be, of course, to report as to the books 
published to persons competent to assess their value. 

It is when we come to an imperfectly organised department, such as the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Department, or when it is a question of the literature of a subject that it is 
not the obvious business of some department or college to oolleot, it is then that the books 
themselves are not received in India, or they are, but in a public library such as the 
Imperial Library. Whenever wo have (at the Imperial Library, I mean) clear proof 1 hat 
people depend on us for books of this or that class, as books on credit co-operative work, 
we get them, or we give information regarding them to the persons interested, Thus we 
give the Indian Tea Association information regarding Dutch books on tea-planting in Java. 

Officers of the Surveys have free access to the Departmental libraries, and I may 
assume that any recognised Scientist would be given every facility to consult books. As a 
public librarian I am concerned with those European industrialists who do not belong to an 
organized body, such as the Tea Association, Indian industrialists (some of them, 1 gather, 
are shy of approaching a library known not to bo a public library in the fullest Bense), and the 
great mass of Indian students, the beginners, those who do not want merely access to books, 
but information as to what the books are, and advice as to what they should read. For these 
classes there is neither a sufficiency of hooks nor adequacy of indexing. The Imperial 
Library was organised as a literary, historical, and philological collection, and if it is more 
than that now, which it is, it is so more by accident than design. Wo have not bought many 
books on scientific and technical subjects, but we have been presented with considerable 
quantities, and™ having so begun to have collections of books of those classes, we have been 
led to add to them by purchase. We are still however vory weak in those classes. The 
other public libraries that I have visited are weak too. 

I would never suggest that the public should have free access to the departmental 
libraries, and it is hardly time, 1 think, for the suggestion that the public libraries should be 
placed in a position to spend much larger sums on books on technical' and scientific subjects. 

It is so common for the view to be held in India that there needs no more to make a library 
than that books be bought , that the last thing one wishes to do is to press for the addition of 
quantities to the existing quantities of unindexed books. The advance that is obviously 
desirable might be secured by inter-borrowing and tho compilation, on a common plan, 
of a card gubjec^index of the contents of tho departmental and public libraries, and the 
maintenance of that index in each public library and by each University ; possibly, too, of 
sections of it by the Chambers of Commerce. The Library of Congress subject-index in 
the United States, which owes its completeness as an index to the fact that so many books 
published abroad are registered for copyright in the States, is available for all tho libraries. 

I want there to be such another index available in India, but, of course, not of books 
registered for copyright in India, but of books, etc., deposited in the Indian libraries. I take 
it that it is out of the question that our copyright law should be altered with a view to 
securing the deposit of foreign books with the Government of India for the registration of 
copyright. It is, indeed, a question whether such a change in the law would result in the 
receipt of many foreign books on technical and scientific subjects. Even in the States, if the 
number of registered German books of those classes is large, the number of English, French, 

• Italian, and other foreign books is relatively small. 

It there were maintained, at the Imperial Library in Calcutta, the Connemara Public 
Library, Madras, and elsewhere, a combined card subject-index of the contents of the 
principal libraries in India, and if intet-borrowing were permitted, all would be done, 1 
think, that need be for the present. And if we haa that index the authorities would for the 
first time be on certain ground in examining the question of the receipt of books in India. 

The index would show the classes of books iu which all the libraries combined cannot show 
adequate collections. 

The advantages that follow the issue of special monographs on industrial subjects and Government 
the publications of the Forest, Geological and other Departments would, of course, be increased publiestioni* 
by |typre scientific indexing in the public libraries. My experience has shown that it is not 
enough that the Geological Department, say, should publish an index to its Memoirs. In 
. a backward country like India, and in a public library in this country, one must go a step 
further. One must combine such an index with all similar indexes and with one's own. 
index of geological books. Otherwise people take one's own index of books to represent all 
that one has. They look up, say, <r Marble," and see that we have suoh and such hooks on 
the subject, but they do not say.— - r< But there must bepapers on marble quarrying an^ong 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, the United States Geological Survey, 
and so forth, and of those sets there exist separate indexes." It would be part of the 
work of compiling a combined index of the contents of the libraries in India, that when 
ftn index to a iet of Indian Memoirs is prepared, some oopies should be printed on one 
tide of the paper only, and spaced to be out up. 



I think the advantages wpuid be further increased, were the Government of India to 
imoe from time to time such leaflets as the United States Government Bibliographies rf 
"Farmers Bulletins”, (t Bulletins of interest to persons residing it) cities and toftms”, 
“ Roads— United States Government Publications.— For Bale by the. Superintendent of 
Documents/" etc* 

experience I gained as Principal of the Government Commercial Institute is now 
ft u i 80 * con fi ne uiy remarks to one matter. It is that I regard it as 

absolutely essential that Government should see to the preparation of suitable books for 
Indian students in such subj ects as banking! currency, the foreign exchanges, etc. 


Oril evidenoe, £7th November 1916. 


President . — ft. How long have you been in charge of the Imperial Library?— Six 

years. 

Q. How many years have you been in Calcutta ?— A. Nearly 16 years. 

Q. So that your opinions are based on a fairly wide experience of Calcutta ?— A. Yes. 

ft* You say that you have not got many books on scientific and technical subjects. Do 
you get many applications for the use of such books ? — A. What do you mean by u many 99 ? * 

ft. In proportion toother books ? — A. Say, 10 per cent. ? 

ft- I want to know what the percentage is if you can give it roughly. How do the figures 
compare with the requests for other class of books ? — A. It has been a very small proportion 
hitherto. * v * 


ft* As regards making a general card subject-index of all the different libraries, would 
you propose to provide a staff for that purpose to go round to the other libraries and make a 
careful index of them ?— A. I would have all the work done where the books are. If a parti- * 
cular book were in the Imperial Library, it would be indexed there. If there was a work in the 
Connemara Library at Madras, I would have it indexed there, and nowhere else. 

ft* You would not trust to the local library to make its own index and provide you with 
the index cards ?— A. I should ; but if I found that there were cards that were of no use I 
would throw them away. 

ft* I have never come across a library that was not understaffed. What is you* ex- 
perience ?— A. They are all understaffed ; but it does not take much longer time to. index 
books well than to index them foolishly. And then men can be trained. I have now got a man 
from the Surgeon-General's library and I am at present training him. 

ft- Have you got a variety of staff— a variety of technical and othsfr kinds of men?— 
Hitherto no 

ft- Would that • be necessary in making suoh a card-index for subjects? — A. I do not 
think so. I often write to some one, or send a book to 'some oqe. You want in a library a 
man whose special business is the study of bibliographical methods, and he must have indul- 
gence of course to know when he can index the hooks himself and when he must get someone 
else to do it for him. 


ft* But ' would it not require a serious increase-of your staff for this system of yours to 
be carried out?— A. Not very Berious. We should need one more man at least for indexing. 

I do not think that the extra cost would be at all serious. 5 

ft. You do not prdpose to disturb the constitution of the library as it is at present ? 

A. No. Not at all. J • 

ft. What you really want is a sort of book census ? — A. Yes. 

ft.. You make a suggestion that the Government should see to the preparation of suitable 
books for Indian students on subjects like banking, currency, the foreign exchanges, and other 
scientific and technical subjects books that would have a special application to this country. 
Do you thfnk that this should be done by the Government and not left to private enterprise ? 
—A. It is absolutely essential that Government should do it. v 


ft. For what special reason ?— A. If left to private enterprise, as it has been hitherto it 
IS hot done, or it is not done sufficiently well. 1 

Jfr. C. JP. £cip.— ft. What was the average budget provision before the war of vour 
department for expenditure on new boots l-A. We lncludevbpoks and periodicals under the 
■ame head. We had Rs. 10,000 a year, v * 

, a What does your gU£ cAnmt of ?—J. I am eorry to say that I have not the figures • 
tf my fisgera sods. Than u the librarian, a h#d clerk, and about eight or nine derta.a 
ewerinieudeBt t& the reading-room, and a number of sorters, a down dusting men, half a 
doeto coolies, etc* . « 


C* Are any of theaemen specialists in any subject at all \—A. Up. 
v ? , ; Q, AMthqr6f'theclerilMl type?~i. Entirely* T . ‘ • 

***** 
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Q. And take the book away with him ?— A% They have to give security if asked to do 
so— a deposit of money. 

Q. I ‘presume they are not allowed access to the shelves?— A. No, except in the 

reading-room. 

The catalogues and indexes are in that room. 

Q. What policy do you pursue in purchasing books out of the proportion of tho 
Us. 10*000 allowed tor that purpose ? — A. I think it suffers, if I may say so, unconsciously, 
modification from time to time. We were intended to buy everything about India. Then we 
found that there were certain classes of books about India which we had in groat numbers, r?.y., 
books on thikar and we got tired of getting any more of them. If there is a request or a 
number of requests for a particular class of books, it inevitably means that we get rather 
more books of that class than we used to. 

Q. Do you get specific requests from departments or officials including the departments or 
the Government of India to purchase certain particular books? — A. N", 1 ask some one to 
suggest a book or hooks of a class. They do not do it unless I take the initiative. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviifa.— Q. Have you any committee to help you in admi- 
nistering the affairs of the Library ? — //. There is a council, 

Q. Does it divide itself into sub-committees on different subjects ? — A. It is a small body 
It meets once a month. 

Q. Who selects the book ? Which is the authority which finally selects them ? — A. I 
make a list of books getting other people, as a zoologist, a biologist, an engineer and so on, 
to help me, and I lay it before the council and they say, “ get this,” “ do not got that/’ and 
so on. The council passes final orders. 

Q. The number of your council does not seem to me to be sufficiently large lo permit of 
sub -committees on different subjects being constituted?—//. By no means. 

Q. How is this council appointed ?— A. The Government appoints it. 

Q. Is the number limited? — A. Yes. 

Q . But it can be increased by the Government? — A. It could be. I hope it won’t be. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the comparative number of books on literary, philosophical 
and historical subjects as compared with books on technical and scientilic subjects? — 

A. Without notice 1 do not think such a question ought to be answered. 

Q. I want just a rough idea. Will it be one-fourth, or half? — A. We have to decide 
what is to be our definition of a technical book to begin with. 

Q. You have spoken of technical and scientific subjects in your note. Take it in the 
same sense in whfch you wrote it in your note? — A. I really could not put a figure to it. 

Q. Not even an approximate figure ? — A. I cannot give one ; it might bo grossly 
inaccurate. 

Q. Have you a system of depositing a fee for taking out books generally or is a deposit 
to he made on every occasion? — A. A man leaves a sum for one year, or two years, or five 
years. A regular borrower gives us an amount, and we keep it until he leaves Calcutta, or 
ceaseB to come to the library. 

Q. What is the amount ? — A. It varies according to the number of books taken at a time, 
and also to their value. 

Q. You say " I would never suggest that tho public should have free access to the depart- 
• mental libraries and it is hardly time for the suggestion that the public libraries should be 
placed in a position to spend much larger sums on books on technical and scientific subjects. 

It is so common for tho view to be held in India that there needs no more to make a library 
than that books be bought, that the last thing one wishes to do is to press for the addition 
of quantities to the existing quantities of unindexed books. The advance that is obviously 
desirable might be secured by inter-borrowing and the compilation, on a common plan, of a 
card subject-index of the contents of the departmental and public libraries.” Would you 
allow those who use your library to take away those books which you have borrowed from 
other libraries ? — A. If the other libraries had no objection I should certainly. If it were 
their rule that books may be lent by themselves to borrowers, there would be no departure in 
principle if I were an intermediary. 

1J. That might oause inoonvenience and loss to those who wanted to use the library in the 
plaoe where it exists ?— A. Quite possibly. On tho other hand they would get books from 
elsewhere which they would not get if there was no such arrangement. 

Q. You do not think that each province is large enough to have a complete library of its 
own ? — A. What do you mean by a complete library ? 

Q. A library such as would not put you to the necessity of borrowing from other libraries 
in the way you suggest, with more books on technical and scientific subjects, so that you 
may not be under the necessity of borrowing such books from other provinces ? — A. I think 
it would n$ed a very much larger expenditure on books. 

Rouble Sir Fazullhoy Cvrrimbioy.—ty. You ^ay that you were once the Principal of 
the Government Commercial Institute?— A, Yes, 


% 
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Q. What do you Bay about the establishment of a College of Commerce for the province ? 
Will it be beneficial to tne people or not 1—A. It would depend upon so many things. It 
would depend so much, for one thing, upon the staff you got. 

Q. With proper staff, we want to know your experience as the Principal of the Commercial 
Institute ? — A. As long as you have in the matriculation examination one for which all the 
boys in the schools with a few exceptions are prepared, and for which they are sent up, 
and as long as you have a university like the University of Calcutta which says, " let 
them all come,” you have a difficulty in getting any one, at least this is my experience, to 
look at anything else. A definite thing like the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur of 
course becomes established, and the Medical College becomes established. An indefinite 
thing like a College of Commerce would be, in my opinion, difficult to get people to consi- 
der seriously. You would probably have to conduct it for some years under the depressing 
influence of the thought that you had not as many students as you would have liked to 
have, and that they were of very inferior quality ; that they were dregs from elsewhere. 

I had only one student whom it was really a pleasure to teach. His father was so miser- 
ably poor that he could not send him anywhere else. 

])r. E . ITophitison. — Q. Is there anything to prevent your incorporating the index of 
the publications of the Geological Survey in your catalogue ? — A . No, but I have been very 
busy so far, and have not yet had time. I simply want a staff. 

Q. Have you suggested the method of printing the index on one side of the paper? — A* 
No. I propose to suggest a conference of librarians some time, and then to have these things 
discussed. 

Q. With regard to the Government Commercial Institute, is the school still in 
existence 't—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that it is essential that suitable books should be prepared on such subjects 
as banking, currency, the foreign exchanges. Do you suggest that there are books which 
are unsuitable or there are no books at all ? — A. I do not know of a book that you can compare 
with many books of the kind published at home, intended to be used by young men. I 
do not know of any such book published in India, dealing with Indian banks. One lias to 
fall back on books about British banks and joint stock banks at home. 

President. — Q. Do you mean to suggest that it is hardly time for the proposal that public 
libraries should spend much larger sums on books on technical and scientific subjects ? — A. It 
js a question of spending much larger sums. 

Q. Do you mean a sum like Rs. 3,000 a year in Madras and about the same amount in 
other towns of the same size, and ten times Chat amount in Calcutta ? — A. I should say 
twice that amount (Rs. 3,000) for Calcutta. It would not be a waste ‘fif the books were 
bought for a library that was properly organised. Few Indian libraries are yet properly 
organized. There is, for instance, a great deal that is of value in, say, the library of the 
Surgeon-General ; but I do not think it could be said that that library has been properly 
organised. Wo transferred certain medical publications which we received to it. I went the 
other day to find what had been done with them. They had done nothing ; so I suggested 
that I should take them all back, and index them, and catalogue them ; and that I should let 
him have a copy of our index, which would bo placed in some conspicuous place in his library. 

Q. Do you suggest that there is a certain amount of carelessness with regard to the use 
of libraries in India ? — A. I think they are neglected, and not used as they should be. I think 
there is a, great deal of great value in them. It is not that the libraries are neglected, because t 
there is nothing very much worth while to go for in them. I think there is a great store of 
good books in India ; but that it is not used, and that because it has not been indexed 
properly. 

Q, Arc you of opinion that if the libraries were properly stooked, indexed and properly 
cared for, the people would tako advantage of them ? — A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. Are you judging from the experience of your library ? — A. Our figures show a very 
steady increase in the number of books called for and given out in the reading-room. They go 
up steadily with each addition to the organisation and improvement in it. Putting a new 
catalogue in the reading-room seems always to have that result. Thnt is very encouraging. 

Q. Perhaps this modifies your suggestion that there should not be larger sums spent on 
books on technical and scientific subjects. If existing libraries were properly cared for, would 
they not be of more use and therefore do more good ? — A . Undoubtedly yes. One does not 
want to suggest a larger expenditure on books, when what libraries cost in the way of 
cataloguing and indexing and so forth is so little recognised. It seems to me in India 
people think that a library is all right if there is some kind of clerk in charge. 

Q. I quite agree with you about that. We want to be quite sure about this specific, 
proposition, that if they were preparly stocked, properly oared for and properly indexed, they 
would be of greater use in yoiir opinion Would you modify your written statement to that 
extent so as to make it complete ? — A. Yes, when jChe proofs oome to me. . 

Q. Have you got a copy of your annual report ?— A» I have got a proof of the last one, 
It i« in the frees. 
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Q. That will show ub the number of attendances at the library and the number of times 
that books hate been borrowed and so forth ?— , A* It gives a great deal of information under 
these heads. I shall send you a copy of the report. 

Hobble Pandit M. M . Mai any a . — Q. What is the total number of volumes that you 
have ? — A, About 800,000. 

Q. Have you given any special attention to technical and scientific subjects as you have 
given to literary subjects ?— .4. We pay due attention to scientific subjects. Each year we ask 
a geologist, a botanist, physicist, chemist, and so forth, to recommend books ; but when you 
come to technical matters, such as welding, aeroplanes, or the like, we do little or nothing. 

If I see a book on jute that I think nobody else is likely to buy because it is in German, and 
think that some one would like to hear of it, I get it. 

Q. So far as the recommendations of these geologists, botanists and other scientists are 
concerned, what is the test you apply? — A. We get all they recommend unlesB they are far too 
many. I asked a man the other day to draw up a list of works in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and he sent me a list of books which would cost £100. We shall cut it down. But if 
a chemist or geologist sends us a small list, we buy all the books as a matter of course. 

Q. So far as the importance of any technical and scientific book is concerned, it is left 
entirely to the gentlemen who recommend them to your attention ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You do not tako upon yourself to decide whether the book should or should not be 
got ?~~A. Not the books that they recommend. 

Q . Except on the ground of price ? — A. On no ground whatever. 


Witness No. 80. 

Mr. It. S. Pearson, I.F.S., F.L.S., Forest Economist , Forest Research Institute, Dchra J)un , ji # Pearson 

Written evidence. 

Note.— I n answoring tho questions, only Forest industries and Forest problems kuvo been taken into con- 
sideration, us I have no experience of other industries. 

I. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Q ■ 5.— (*) I in favour of either the part share capital system or Government pioneer- Government 
iug, in cases where the undertaking involves large initial capital, as for instance, in developing usbiutauce. 
the. bamboo or elephant grass paper-pulp industries. The profits for a stated period to be 
divided between Government and the company in proportion to the capital supplied by each 
party. At the end of the fixed period the company to have the option of buying out the Gov- 
ernment share and Government of charging a royalty on the raw product exploited from tho 
Forest. Such an arrangement only to be undertaken in the event of no reliable company 
coming forward to undertake the business entirely on their own responsibility. ' 

(ii) In the case of smaller enterprises, or in the case of established industries which are 
capable of improvement by the introduction of more up-to-date methods of working, such as, 
for instance, the palmarosa and lemon grass oil industries, or the collection and retting of 
Torest fibres, or again the expression of oil from seeds of forest trees, which are at present 
worked on most primitive lines by petty contractors, the supply of machinery and plant on 
tho hire-purchase system would perhaps be the best way of giving assistance. 

Q. 6. — (t) Were the proposals suggested in answer to question 5 (§) adopted, Government 
should be at liberty to depute an officer to (a) inspect the companies books, (b) the factory 
and (<?) have a representative on the Board, as long as they had an active interest in the 
undertaking. 

[ii) In the case of plant which has been issued by Government on the hire-purchase 
system, only nominal supervision is necessary, as the purchaser will see to it that the plant 
in which he has a direct interest is not wantonly damaged. On the other hand any technical 
assistance should be rendered, if desired. 

(Hi) In certain cases it might be neoessary to appoint Government Directors with 
definite powers to guard Government interests during the period in which direct assistance 
was being given ; on the other hand I am very much in favour, when possible, of reducing 
Government supervision to a minimum. Once Government have decided to adopt a stated 
policy in connection with any industry and have satisfied themselves that the firm or company 
with whom they are going to co-operate is a reliable one, the undertaking should be left to 
that company to be run on commercial lines. 

Q. 7.— My experience in connection with pioneer factories is limited to that of tho 
Government fiosin and Turpentine Factories in the United Provinces and the Punjab, to the 
oreosoting of Pinustonfftfolia^hepers in tho United Pravincoa and to a very limited extent 
to the Government Tan-Extraot Factory in Rangoon. I have no experience of demonstration 
factories. 
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Q- 8. — Under certain conditions pioneering work by Government will, without doubt, be 
necessary and advisable. It must be remembered that practically all extraction of forest 
produce had as a commencement to be carried out a by departmental agency, and it is thought 
that this will be the case in many new ventures in the future. The conditions under which 
such pioneering work should be carried out are, when no company is willing to undertake the 
work, either on the part-share system or by obtaining a lease from Government. 

The stage at which a pioneer factory should either be closed or handed over to a oompany, 
cannot be fixed with any certainty, it must depend on the nature of the venture. In any case 
a pioneer factory should not, in normal cases, continue to be under the control of Government 
after a second factory has been established by a company and is in working order. 


II. — Technical aid to industries. 

Q. 15.— I have been for seven years in charge of the Forest Economist's office, during 
which time my duties have been to carry out investigations either instigated by companies and 
private persons or by the Forest Department, of which the most important enquiries will be 
stated hereafter in answer to questions 16, 110 and 111. 

Q . 16. — Tho Forest Research Institute has been instrumental in assisting the match, 
pencil, teabox, bobbin, rosin and turpentine, rosha and eucalyptus oil industries, in placing 
consumers in direct touch with the local forest officers and timber contractors, and in starting 
the business of treating timber, especially railway sleepers and in carrying out investigations 
as to the value of bamboos and elephant grasses for paper pulp, in co-operation with pulp 
and paper manufacturers in India. Many other investigations have been carried out in some 
of which companies are now commencing to take an active interest. 

<2- 17. — Only in very exceptional cases should the loan of Government experts be made 
to private firms or companies, the work can generally be carried out at a Research Institute as 
a general enquiry. 

Q. 21.— We frequently submit samples to the Imperial Institute for valuation, latterly 
with more useful results. It is not an entirely satisfactory arrangement as it does not result in 
our getting into touch with firms at Horae, the names of which are rarely, if ever, mentioned 
by the Imperial Institute in their reports. Results were anything but satisfactory on tho only 
occasion on which arrangements were made with the Imperial Institute to handle a consign- 
ment of timber (sandal wood from Coorg) as a trial parcel to be sold direct on the English 
market. 

Q. 25.— We have a fair idea as to the outturn of our principal species of timber, but 
very meagre data as to the outturn of the other specieB or of the majority of our minor products, 
many of which are of recognised value. A complete survey of all forest Resources would be of 
the greatest value. Such a survey cannot be carried out by the existing staff, as the local 
officers have already far more work to attend to than they can properly undertake. 

Q. 26. — Such a survey could best be carried out by forming a Special Commercial 
Department in each Province, whose duties would be not only to carry out the survey but also 
certain other business, which will be dealt with hereafter, in answer to question 105. 

Q. 27. — The object of such a survey should be to compile tables of the outturn of (a) 
timber and (i) minor products of present or prospective value, in each Forest District in 
British India, with notes as to facility of extraction, labour, and local price of the produce. 

The publication of the above proposed tables through (a) local Directors of Industries, 
(i) through the Press and (c) a free circulation of copies of the tables to all industrial bodies,* 
such as Chambers of Commerce, Associations, and large companies interested in forest pro- 
duce. 


IIL— Assistance in marketing products. 

28-29. — A commercial Forest Museum forms part of the Forest Research 
Institute; other Forest Museums exist at Poona, Coimbatore, Pyinmana, Balaghat, and 
Kurseong, most of which have instruction as their primary object. The creation of Commercial 
Forest Museums at industrial centres is strongly advocated. Such museums should aim 
at oomn^eroial development and not be of a popular character. They should be run by the 
commercial staff of the Forest Department, the creation of which is advocated elsewhere in 
this note. 


IV.— Other poems op Government aid to industries. 

Q. 40.— -Of recent years the policy of Government has been to grant leases on favourable 
terms to companies for the extraction of raw forest produce, in connection with new indus- 
tries. On the other hand it must be admitted that companies and private persons have been 
slow to take advantage of the obvious desire on the part of Government to help in this connec- 
tion the initiation of new ventures, so that it seems fairly certain that Government will have 
to Act as a pioneer in certain dues. The policy of giving leases on favourable terms has the 
drawback that it generally binds Government to an agreement for a long period, during 
which conditions invariably change and often in a way that is least axpeoted. On the other 
hand financial aid, such as is advocated in the paragraph answering questions 1—5, is generally 
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fixed for a comparatively short period. In the event of financial aid not being desired, but a 
lease on favourable terms advocated, the first lease granted for a new industry should, in my 
opinion, be granted on favourable terms, such as non-payment until the factory is in working 
order, and after that on a sliding scale for a fixed period. 

VI.— General official administration and organisation. 

Qs. 67, 60 to 08.— (i) I am not in favour of appointing an Advisory Board but of 
creating posts of Directors of Industries in each province. To have an Advisory Board and a 
Director of Industries would make the machinery so cumbersome, that it would probably 
defeat its own object. It is possible that even theiDirectors of Industries might find some 
difficulty in keeping in direct touch with forest industries, as their Bphere of action would 
generally be far removed from forest areas, but, on the other hand, this difficulty should bo 
largely overcome by the appointment of a forest commercial staff. 

From my limited experience in working with the Director of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces, I consider that considerable advantages to forest interests would result from mutual 
co-operation, in other words that appointment of such officers would be likely to result in 
materially assisting the development of forest industries. 

(it) The Director of Industries should confine his attention to enquiring into the possi- 
bility of starting new industries, formulating proposals when the enquiries reach an advanced 
stage, assisting existing industries, answering enquiries, and publishing commercial statistics. 

I am entirely against laboratory research work being carried out by a Director of Industries. 

Such work should be carried out by a body of experts under central control. 

(Hi} The choice of Directors of Industries is largely a personal equation, and sound 
arguments can be put forward for the appointment of either a business man, an official or an 
expert, all of whom might possibly have desirable qualifications, It amounts to this that 
provided the man has powers of organisation, a fair stock of business qualities, tact and common 
sense he is likely to turn out a successful Director. An expert in some very specialised subject 
would in all probability be found unsuitable for the post. 

(iv) I am absolutely against an Imperial Department under a single head, for the same 
reason that an Advisory Board and Director of Industries in one province is undesirable; the 
greater the number of offices and officials to deal with commercial problems, the slower will 
be the development of indigenous industries. One Director of Industries, supplied with an 
adequate staff of commercial assistants, will do more to attain the object in view, provided 
there exist competent experts to whom he can refer in technical matters, than the more com- 
plicated machinery which would come into existence by the formation of Advisory Boards and 
the appointment of Directors of Industries, backed by an Imperial Department, under a single 
head. % 

(i>) To correlate the separate activities of the various provinces as regards industries, 
conferences should he held, at which programmes of work should be discussed and over* 
lapping eliminated ; moreover mutualjco-operation should be introduced as far as practicable. 

I am not at all certain whether a limited degree of healthy inter-provincial competition in 
such matters would not be beneficial. 

VII,— Organisation of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 

Q. 68. — ( i ) To develop the scientific side of the Forest Department, the Government of General. 
India created, in 1906, a Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The sections into which the 
work is divided are ( a ) sylviculture, (b) botany,* (c) zoology, (d) chemistry and (e) economy, the 
latter dealing with the development of forest industries and the marketing of both major and 
minor products, while the Chemical Adviser works in close co-operation with the Econo- 
mists. The Institute is under the direction of a President, who is also President of the Forest 
College. The staff of the economic section consists of an Economist, Assistant Forest 
Economist (vacant at present), a Museum Assistant and clerical staff. The services of a 
Cellulose Expert and Tan Expert have been secured, but these appointments are of a temporary 
nature. 

(it) It is generally acknowledged that the numerical strength of the staff in the 
economic branch is inadequate and its composition anything but perfect. To expect one man to 
be expert in all the branches which are connected with forest utilization is to ask the impossible. 

I^is necessary to have experts for each separate important branch of the subject and for this 
purpose the staff should be constituted somewhat as follows : (a) a head of the economic 
section, who besides direction should take up one branch subject, (b) a timber expert, (c) a . 
cellulose expert, (d) a tan expert, (e) an expert in the antiseptic treatment of timber, (/) an 
expert in dry distillation of timber, including the manufacture of charcoal, (y) an expert in 
gums, resins and oleo-resins, (h) a specialist in other minor forest products and (*) a 
business man. As time goes on the staff would no doubt have to be enlarged by the addition 
of assistants, while the economic section should be under the orders of the President, 

Forest Research Institute, as at present. 

Stych proposals may appear to entail a larger staff than is necessary, but if reference is 
made to the staff in the corresponding section of forest economy in tne United States of 
America (a copy of whioh is attached) it will at once be seen that the proposals are in pro- 
portion very moderate* In further support of this assertion it may be mentioned that at 
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Wisconsin, the staff of the forest economic section consists of from 80 to 90 men of 
which over 40 are experts, who have to deal with far fewer kinds of timber than are found 
in our Indian forests and in whose country, with the exception of pine resin, practically no 
minor forest products exist. Similarly, the chemical section of ^ the Forest Research 
Institute is understaffed, and should be dealt with in the same way as that advocated for the 
economic section. 

Qs. ' 64 & 67.— I am strongly in favour of Imperial scientific and technical departments 
for chemistry, botany, geology .and zoology, from which men oould be deputed for special work 
in connection with — as far as my department is concerned — forestry. Were such an 
officer deputed from one of those departments to Forest Research Institute, he should be, as 
far as details of work are concerned, under the orders of the President, Forest Research 
Institute, and Sectional Officer, that is, he should be lent to' a department though his name 
would be borne on bis own departmental list and his promotion regulated accordingly. 

Q. 68. — If Local Governments engage experts of their own to investigate local forest 
problems, which in my opinion is very advisable, such officers should be affiliated to the 
central Forest Research Institute, at which place they should spend a portion of the monsoon 
months to work out the problems in which they are specially interested and also to keep in 
touch with new enquiries and with commercial development. Such officers, as a commence- 
ment, would probably have to be forest officers, until such time as a man from tho commercial 
staff could be mado available. 

Q. 71. — All Technological Research Institutes should be fitted into a general develop- 
ment scheme for tho whole of India, controlled by an Imperial governing body. 

IX.— Other forms of Government action and organization. 

Qs. 105-106. — ('i) The area in charge of the Forest Department amounts roughly to £ the 
total area of British India, or approximately to 245,012 square miles. The staff employed to 
manage and protect these forests consists of 284 trained Imperial and 205 trained Provincial 
officers. From these figures it will be readily understood that the officers in charge of such a 
large area have little or no time to do more than carry out routine duties, protect their forests 
and gradually introduce more scientific methods of management. Then again, the training 
given to those officers has largely been restricted 1o purely forest subjects, and relatively little 
time could be spared for silch subjects as utilization and forest engineering, with the 
result that the tendency of officers when they come to this country, is to devote their energies 
to sylviculture, management and protection, at the expense of the commercial side of the 
business. 

(ii) To overcome these difficulties the creation of commercial and engineering sides to 
the Forest Department is advocated thus following the lines of railway administration, whose 
establishment consists of an engineering, a locomotive and a traffic staff. Were the above 
proposals accepted, tho Forest Service should be divided into four sections, i.e. f forest 
management, forest commerce, forest engineering and forest research. 

(tit) The officers of the forest commerce section should be in charge of all sales of 
timber and minor products, department sawmills, demonstration factories, seasoning and 
treating plants, depots and forest museums. They should also be responsible for the 
issue of commercial statistics, and form a link between the forest officer and the commercial 
world and with the assistance of the Forest Research Section work out schemes for new 
forest industries. It would obviously be impossible to hand over at once all the above duties 
to the commercial section. The introduction of such a scheme would have to be gradual and 
would be guided by further experience. The recruitment of the staff should be from men who 
had received a commercial training, backed by some commercial experience. It is thought 
that as a commencement it would not be advisable to have a large staff, probably one man 
per circle would be sufficient, though in such places where large depots, Government sawmills, 
or pioneering factories exist, one or more assistants would be necessary. On the basis of one 
man per circle the staff would amount to approximately 25 men for the whole of India and 
Burma. 

(»t;) Mention was made above of a forest engineering side to the department. For 
many years the need of technical advice in engineering matters has been felt by all forest 
officers who have run up against engineering problems of extraction, either by land or by 
water. To e overcome this difficulty the Bombay and United Provinces Governments have 
appointed engineers, as a temporary measure, to enquire into and assist in forest engineering 
problems. These stops are all in the right direction but are inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the case. One of the chief difficulties in marketing the so-called “ Inferior Species " 
of timber is due to want of mechanical means of cheap extraction. To cite only one case in 
point, the Himalayan spruce and silver fir, which arc very suitable for the manufacture of 
match splints, for boarding, planks, etc., cannot be got out sufficiently cheaply to allow of 
their being utilized, simply for want of proper means of extraction. This is but one instance, 
others will be mentioned hereafter in answer to question 1(T8. The urgent need for Forest 
Engineers is equal to that for commercial men, in fact the appointment of the former staff is 
a corollary to that of the latter. 

Q. 107. — The formation of plantations and the more concentrated working of the forests 
. is a sylvicultural question, which will no doubt be dealt with by the proper authorities. It is 
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oi the greatest importance in connection with certain industries, sucli as match and pencil 
making, in which cases plantations might with advantage be created by the companies utilizing 
the timber, as well as by the Forest Department. 

Q, 108. — A very long list could be prepared of cases in which forest transport is difficult* 
and no doubt particular instances will be supplied by looal forest officers. A few specific caseB 
which have come under my notice may be mentioned, viz., (1) the difficulty in extracting 
timber, chiefly teak and rosewood from the felling areas to the Tavargatti depot in the 
Belgaum Division, (2) the very indifferent floating facilities on the Kalanudi for the extrac- 
tion of teak logs from Gund in the Kanara Division, both in the Bombay Presidency, 
(8) the slow and somewhat expensive methods of moving teak and other logs from the felling 
areas to the floating streams in many Divisions of Burma, which is now carried out by drag 
elephants, (4<) the exploitation of tne fine forests in the Jaipur Reserve of the Lakhimpur 
Division of Assam is at a standstill for want of mechanical traction, (5) the laborious 
methods of carrying and carting timber from the Mclghat Division of tho Central Provinces 
to the plains, where probably a rope-way would facilitate and cheapen matters considerably, 
(6) the difficulty in extracting spruce, silver fir and other timber from the Punjab and 
United Provinces for want of mechanical appliances. Tho question is asked as to how these 
difficulties could bo overcome, and the answer without doubt is the employment of Engineers 
to enquire into and devise means of overcoming the difficulties in each individual case, which 
for want of time and in some cases experience also, precludes tho work being carried out by 
forest officers. 

X.— General. 

Below is given a list of industries, the enquiries about which are either completed, or are 
in progress of completion or about which, owing to the supply of raw material available 
and the conditions of the market, an investigation as to the possibility of starting a new 
industry is thought to be justified : — 

(t) The manufacture of paper-pulp from either bamboos or elephant grasses. 
Suggested localities for tho former industry are Burma, Arakan, Chittagong 
and west coast of India, for the latter, Assam, on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra and Monas Rivers, in the United Provinces, Bengal and possibly 
Burma. 

(n) The introduction of permanent and portable sawmills, either to produce construc- 
tional timber especially of other than the major species or in connection with 
small industries, such as the manufacture of packing cases, turnery, furniture 
making, rough-cutting of felloes, naves, spokes, shafts, railway keys, tool 
handles, shingles, dry goods barrels, etc. It would probably bo found 
necessary to erect a seasoning plant in conjunction with the sawmills, when 
working for special purposes, such as furniture making, wheel-wrights work, 
turnery, etc. 

{Hi) The erection of antiseptic treating plants, especially in connection with the treat- 
ment of railway sleepers and mining props. The treatment of sleepers has a 
twofold object, i.e., to supply the State and Company Railways with sleepers 
and to more fully utilize certain liardwoods for which at present there is only 
a limited demand. In this connection the manufacture of coaltar creosote is 
advocated as a new industry in India. 

(it?) The manufacture of threo-ply boxes. Assam, Burma and the Andamans are pro- 
bably the localities from which sufficient supplies of raw material could be 
obtained with which to start this industry. 

(») The manufacture of both jute and cotton bobbins. A large demand exists for 
bobbins in Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore and elsewhere. Suitable limbeis at 
reasonable prices have been found for the purpose so that there appears no 
reason why this industry Bhould not be developed, 

(vi) The preparation of paving-blocks. The enquiry is in hand and provided the 
tests being carried out in Bombay prove successful, a new industry may arise 
in India. The experiment with Sal paving in Calcutta have not proved 
successful. 

The manufacture of bazar toys suggests itself as a village industry. 

(viii) The encouragement of the match industry, especially with reference to the 
utilization of Himalayan spruce and silver fir for splints. 

(#>) To further investigate the possibility of manufacturing pencils in India com- 
bined with the manufacture of pen-holders, rulers and other stationery 
requisites. 

(#} The preparation of ropes, twine, etc., from bast fibres of forest trees, shrubs and 
herbs, such as Heliceres Isora, Sterctulia villosa , Orewia and Ficus species, 
Trema onentalu, Wrena lobata and others, might with advantage be encour- 
aged as village industries. 

{xi) The manufacture of tan-extracts from mangrove bark. Large forests of pure 
mangrove or mangrove and ( sundri * HcveHcra wiinot exists in Aracan, on tne 
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Bassein coast, and in Tavoy and Mergui, whence large supplies are available. 
The possibility of preparing tan-extracts from myrabolans, Terminalia 
chebula, and from barks, such as that of Acacia arabtca, Xylia dolabrtformit , 
Terminalia tomentosa , Terminalia panieulata , Shorea robusia , Anogeissut lati - 
folia and the leaves of the latter species is also worthy of consideration. 

(xif) The question of preparing rosin, turpentine and gum from Botwellia ter rat a , 
gum oleo-resro ; a tree found all over the dry zone forests of the Peninsula, 
has been under investigation for four or five years at the Forest Research 
Institute. Most of the difficulties have been solved, and the products well 
reported on, while the financial aspect is also ^satisfactory so that an im- 
portant industry may in time be expected to develop. 

(mi) The extension of the Pinna longifolia rosin and turpentine industry in 
Kumaon and the Punjab, and to enquire into the possibility of starting a 
similar industry, woTking with Pinut Khasya in Government and leased 
forests of Assam and in the Lower Shan States of Burma. 

(xiv) The substitution of steam instead of direct-fijf 1 distillation in the manufacture 
of rotlia } lemon grass and citronella grass oils. 

.(a*#) The production of ‘khas-khas/ Vitiveria zizanioides and < kuth > oil from 
Saussurea Lappa in the United Provinces and in Kashmir, respectively. 

(xvi) The extraction of oil from seeds of forest trees, for soap making, burning, 
cooking and for the conversion of liquid fatty oil into solids. Amongst other 
such seeds which deserve attention are Taraktogenos Kurzii t Schleiohera 
trijuga and Valeria indica, about which considerable information has been 
collected, demonstrating their commercial possibilities. 

(xvii) The introduction of improved methods of preparing cutch and kath from 
Acacia Catechu , which enquiry refers to Burma? the United Provinces, 
Madras, and to a lesser degree to the Central Provinces, Bengal on<L 
Bombay. 

(xviii) Extension of the cultivation of lac and the introduction of improved methods 
of collection and preparation. 

(xix) The introduction of improved methods of manufacturing charcoal and 
combining this industry with the preparation of Stockholm tar in pine areas 
and of Wood tar where broad leaf trees are utilized. 

(xx) The preparation of winter green oil and natural salicylic acid from the leaves 
of Gaulthcria fragrantissima, found in the Khasva Ililh and said to be very 
common on the Milgiris. (Gamble.) f 

(xxi) Organization in collection and in some instances the cultivation of forest drugs, 
such as Podophyllum Emodi, Strychnos nux-vomica } Aconites , etc. 


No. R. P. Z,, dated 22nd Augtwt 1016. 

From— The Director, Forcit Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, United States of America, 

To— The Forest Economist, Dehra Dun. 

Your letter of June 26 is received. The Forest Products Laboratory was established at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1910, by the Forest Service of the United States De<artmentof 
Agriculture. We have the co-operation of the University of Wisconsin to the extent of 
furnishing building, heat, light and power. The building was erected at an expenditure 
of about $50,000 and the heat, light and power represent a cost of about $6,000 annually. 
The laboratory equipment is available to the University for research and several leoture 
courses are given by members of the laboratory staff at the University ; for example, on 
timber construction, wood preservation, wood structure, and chemistry of forest products. 

The laboratory equipment valued at over $100,000 was furnished by the Government, 
whioh also makes an annual allotment of about $14-0,000 for salaries, maintenance > etc. 

There are between eighty and ninety employees, and about forty of these represent the 
technical staff; that is, are people with technical or scientific training, chemists, chemical 
engineers, engineers, physicists, and foresters. The organization is shown diagram&atioally 
on the enclosed blueprint. 

Formerly, the results of our investigations were all published in Government bulletins, 
bnt this has gradually given way to. publication in the trade and scientific journals. Only 
the more complete or exhaustive monographs are still issued by the department. I am 
sending yon under separate cover a number of reprints showing the kind of material going 
to wious journals, and a copy of departmental bulletin 848, u Groundwood Pulp,” as 

3 »resentative of the departmental publications. I am also sending you a little pamphlet 
ioh outlines briefly the nature of our work with photographs of experimental apparatus, 
and finally copy of a report of our more important investigations and their relation to the 
industries. 

If we o*n be of further assistance to you I iMl be very glad to fcaye you write ns, 
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Oral Evidence, 29m November 191fc 

President . — Q. For how long have you been Forest Economist ? — A. For eight years. 

Q. What staff have you ? — A. None, except myself. I have had an assistant off and on 
He is now at the war. At present I have nothing but a Museum Assistant. 

Q. It is possible for you to give us air idea as to the number of oommunic&tions you get 
from the commercial community and other people asking for information ? Could you express 
in any convenient way the quantity and variety of work that you have to do as Forest Econo- 
mist ?— , A, I could not explain that to you easily, as my work is so split up. Firms make 
enquiries and also forest officers. These enquiries have gone up from 400 to 2,600 a year, in 
the last eight years. * 

Q. Do many of these mattery require long investigation ? — A. Some ; others are absolutely 
trivial. 

Q. Is this thoroughly a correct idea of your functions ; that you receive from people of 
various kinds enquiries as to what forest products are available for use in certain industries, 
and you also tell commercial people what opportunities there are in regard to raw materials for 
developing industries ? — A. That exactly represents one sidfc of the work. The other side is the 
programme of work which is fixed every three years'. 

Q. For research work what staff have you got ? Have you a Chemical Adviser? — A. 
We have a Chemical Adviser, who has an assistant not very highly trained. 

Q. What other subjects, in addition to chemistry, would arise ? What about the physical 
characteristics of your timbers? — A. The chief heads under which they come arc testing of 
timbers, identification of timbers, identification of forest products and their uses, such as pulp 
in all its forms, bamboo, grass and wood pulps, treatment of timbers, dry distillation, 
which includes charcoal, etc. 

Q. Would you mind looking at your note. In answer to question 1 6, you say — 
ri The Forest Research Institute has been instrumental in assisting the match, pencil, teabox, 
bobbin, rosin and turpentine, rosha and eucalyptus oil industries, in placing consumers in 
direct touch with the local forest officers and timber contractors, and in starting the business of 
treating timber, especially railway sleepers, and in carrying out investigations as to the value 
of bamboos and elephant grasses for paper pulp, in co-operation with pulp and paper manufac- 
tures in india." Did not the Forest Department issue a special memorandum on materials for 
match-making ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did they recommend the use of Simal wood? — A. They did, without a doubt. 

Q. Are we correct in assuming that the complaint made against the forest* Department is 
justified that they recommended the use of unsuitable wood, and let the match manufacturing 
companies into an unnecessary amount of expense ? — A . I agree ; it was not, however, the 
investigator's fault. He was no doubt misled. I don't blame him in the least ; I should 
have done the same myself. 

Q. Should it not have been known to any forest officer that Simal wood disintegrates ? 
— A. That is not the reason, the cause of the trouble is that the timber does not peel properly. 
It is wood which has a twisted fibre. In peeling you get 70 per cent, of good matches and 60 
per cent, of bad. 

Q. Is rot the process of disintegration itself a drawback ? — A. No one can claim that the 
matches are rotten on account of the wood disintegrating. It is a soft wood. It does not 
cut to a square split, and therefore cannot be dipped uniformly. The twisted fibre causes the c 
match to break in two. Wood of just the same strength if straight grained would not 
break. It is the twisted fibre which is the cause of the trouble. 

Q. What gave rise to the suggestion that Simal would be suitable ? — A. It was tested 
by a reliable firm at Home and passed by them as eminently suitable. 

Q. Were they a firm of match-makers ?— A. No, they were a firm manufacturing match- 
making machinery. 

Q. Did they give a favourable report on the wood ?— A Yes, and possibly it was a 
bond fide report. It was a German firm. 

Q. So that you think that the forest officer was misled as well as the company ? — A. It is 

K 'ble the company were* I was not there at the time, but it is quite possible that an 
^ ish firm would be misled by being sent only a small sample to test. The forest officer 
naturally picks a good piece to send Home, and thus mistakes arise, especially when it is sent 
to a firm who makes machinery. Anybody who sends timber to a firm who makes machinery 
will obviously get a good report on the substance, because the people want to sell their 
machinery. ' - 

Q. Would it be equally a mistake to get a report from a firm who made matches ? — A. 
If they did not import matches into India a fair report might be expected. If they imported 
the article into India it would be a serious mistake to send them sample for report. 
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Q. Yon refer to having received reports from time to time from the Imperial Institute. 
These reports, I understand, were of a very variable character ?—A. Very variable. 

q Were they based on research work done by the authorities ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get the names of the authorities who do the work, ordo Jffiey merely send 
those official reports ? — A. They are nearly always official reports. They tell us who carried 
out work in tne laboratory, but they generally do not tell us, if they send a commercial 
sample to a firm, the name of that firm. 

Q. It is important for you to know the names of the firms who have given these valua- 
tions, and opinions, as well as the names of the authorities who have done the work ? — A. 
In certain cases, without a doubt, it is useful. 

Q. You say that you are against laboratory research work being carried out by a Director 
of Industries, and that such work should be carried out by a body of expats under central 
control. Does that mean that you would not allow a Director of Industries to have a 
laboratory for making small tests of a physical and chemical kind ? — A. I meant simply as a 
matter of principle that the work should be carried on in one place to save duplication of work. 

q Supposing research work was ’required under a Director of Industries, because of 
peculiar local circumstances; would you allow the transfer for the time being, whether long or 
short of a member of 'the Forest Department to conduct that researoh work in consultation 
with the Director, possibly in bis laboratory or in the adjoining fields ? — A. Yes, certainly. I 
am not very much in favour of allowing experts to go and do work, say, for a company, 
because it brings in so many difficulties, but with a Government official, like a Director 
of Industries, I don't think there would bo any objection. 

Q. You say that the Director of Industries need not be a business man necessarily, in the 
sense, I suppose, of a man with commercial experience, but he should have a fair stock of 
business qualities, tact and commonsense. Afterwards you propose to augment the Forest 
Department by the appointment of a staff of business men. Do you mean men of commercial 
experience, in order to dispose of your forest products ? — A. Possibly it might be convenient to 
have a forest officer. 

Q. Would it not meet your point if the Forest Department were enlarged sufficiently to 
provide enough officers, not only for conservation work and engineering work, but to deal 
with the commercial side ? Is it necessary, in your opinion, that those officers who have to 
deal with commercial firms should have commercial experience in advance ? Don't you think 
that your forest officers have sufficient business qualities ? — A. No, I don't think for a moment 
they have. I have been It divisional officer myself for a number of years and know for cer- 
tainty that they have not got sufficient commercial knowledge. 

Q. Can you expect that they will show a knowledge of business methods if the whole of 
their service is devoted to wort: on the forests. Forest officers are overloaded with the work of 
conservation and the usual official routine. Would yon expect any of them to show a know- 
ledge of business methods ?—A. Surely, some would by training develop into quite good 
business men. 

Q. If you had a larger number of forest officers, not so lpaded with official routine duties, 
would they not show some of these qualities? — A. Certainly, but why put an engineer to do 
traffic superintendent's work when you have a trained man to do such ;work, and vice-versi ? 

Q. In your opinion should a knowledge of the forest be greater than a knowledge of 
business methods, or should a knowledge of business methods supersede a knowledge of forest 
’ resources ? — A . You cannot often get a forester to come forward and do commercial work. 
That might he all right in theory, but not in practice. 

Q. If you appoint to the Department an officer who is not a forest officer but a business 
man, is it not likely ftat he will Boon neglect the point of view of a forest officer and that there 
will be friction betweenshim and his subordinates. If, on the other hand, the officer who is 
doing the commercial and business side is a forest officer of some experience, he will be able to 
look at the problem from the point of view of the conservator first and the business man 
second. Whwh should be the predominant feature of such an official ? — A . We have got men 
working who are not forest officers, i.e., the manager of Bhawali, the man in charge of the 
antiseptic treating plant. So far 'there has been no trouble whatsoever ; besides the forest 
officer* c*n be relied upon to look after forest interests. 

Q. Must not the balance of interest between exploitation and! conservation give rise to 
difference of opinion ?— A. That is true, but I don't think it necessary to appoint forest officers, 
though if you found three or four men in the Forest Department suitable for the commercial 
side, they should not be debarred from appointment to such work. This might bridge 
over the difficulty to a certain extent. 

Q . What kind of men would you recruit for tHis forest commercial section ; would they be 
recruited on the present lines tor the Forest Department ?—A. Not at all, I should pick up 
likely jneri, who had some Indian experience. 

0. What prospects would you offer them in the way of pay, service, promotion, etc.?— 
/ , I should o Em themexaotly what the forest officer gets already, otherwise you would have 
a breach in the two branches of the service. 

8 A 
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Q. You would have them as a parallel line? — A. Yes. 

Q. And a staff of something like 20 or 80 men ? — A. Yes, and increase it if it worked well. 
As I tour through the various provinces, I find that I have to do the work of the commercial 
man in each province for a fortnight or three weeks. If we had local men who had more ex- 
perience of each province than I have, they would at once be able to tell the forest officer the 
price of timber, and the requirements of the market. At present the men are absolutely case 
bound in their districts and cannot get out. I know of a case in which two officers in adjoin- 
ing districts who were bidding against each other while trying to sell Sal sleepers, one offering 
sleepers for ft2-4 and the other for H2-8. They could have got :H2-12 if they had had a 
commercial man working for them. 

(J). All that is in favour of developing the commercial side of the Forest Department, but 
the point [ agj now narrowing the issue to is with reference to the kind of man you would 
recruit, would the prospects you offer him prove attractive ? You would have a commercial 
man in each circle; what would happen to the senior man ? Would thes% men always remain 
as sectional commercial men, one attached to each circle?— .4, You would have to have 
them on a common list. 


Q. Will they all do the same work? — A. Yes ; it would make no difference if we had 
two or twenty divisional officers. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage if your young forest officer, say, of ten years' • 
standing — supposing you had a staff sufficient for the purpose — could be spared to do this 
commercial work, one in each circle. After getting this commercial experience, he would be 
available for promotion and ultimately become a conservator. Don't you think he would be a 
better conservator for having commercial experience also ? — A . That means you chop and 
change with you commercial men. Until a man has got three or four years' service as a 
commercial man, he would be practically useless. He would not be in personal touch with the 
companies dealing in timber. 


Q. The real point I want to be quite certain about is whether the men required for a 
commercial side of the Forest Department can be bettor obtained by direct recruitment 
or by enlargement of the present forest service and selection of extra men of five or ten 
years' service to be attached to each circle for the purpose of assisting in the disposal of forest 
products. If you employ an outside commercial man for advisoiy purposes, I cannot see 
what you are going to do with that commercial man if he wants promotion. If he was not 
under the forest service, don't you think that there is a chance of his position being abused ?— 
A. Yes, possibly. 

Q. Don't you think that chance wonld be greatly reduced if he was a ^recognised member 
of the forest service ? — A. It is possible that it might lead to abuse, but I don't see why it 
should, more than with men belonging to the service and under the conservator. The 
commercial men would consider themselves forest servants just as much as the forest officers 
and would be under the orders of the Chief Conservator. As regards promotion it is a question 
of Government offering sufficiently good pay and prospects. 


Q. Is this proposal your own or are you speaking with more or less certain knowledge of 
the ideas that are current in the Forest Department ?— A, It is mv own. I know there are a 
lot of officers who are against the proposal ; they say it is putting the cart before the horse. 

1 look on it as a link i» the chain between the forest officer and the commercial world. 

Q. Have you thought of this point of view, that the commercial side of forest trade % 
might be sufficiently dealt with if you increased your forest staff, so as to be able to spare a 
man after five or ten years' service, in order to devote himself almost wholly to the commercial 
aspect of forestry ?— A. It has come up repeatedly when considering local Forest Economists. 

Q. Is it not a difficulty under the present system that, when a man becomes a Forest 
Economist, he is in danger of sacrificing his promotion to the higher grades of the depart- 
ment if ho specialises too long ?— A. Surely, I have thought of that myself. 

Q. You think that an excellent Forest Economist might mean a good Inspector-General 
wasted ?—A. That may be, but on the other hand the Forest Economist might be going back 
to forest routine work. ® 


Q. Do you know the size of the staff they have in the corresponding section of forest 
economy in the United States ?— A. They have from 80 to 90 men. 

Q, You have the diagram showing the organisation of the staff. Do these 80 include 
the technical staff ? — A. In his letter to me the Director said there were 40 or 44 experts 
the rest being Museum Assistants, etc. ^ 9 

Q . They have 40 men of the kind that you would call efficient officers ?— A. Yes. 


Mr. u vvnat was your own training?-.*, I was for two years at 

engineer at Cooper s Hill working for a Public Works Department appointment I wai 
offered the forest and went 'over to the forest side, because my father was a forestei 
before roe. 


Q. Have you had any discussions with firms who have been wanting to Jake up forest 
products in order to develop industries ?-J. Yes, on the question of pulp *udTreet£eut of 
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Q. Did you find that they had been finding much difficulty in putting up money ? — 
j No, the money question never came up ; in fact they were quite happy about the question 
of raising the capital. 

Q. Did that happy state of mind depend on receiving definitely reassuring reports 
from Government experts?— A. Partly that and partly by their carrying out their own 
tests. We suggested to them that they should carry out further tests and assure themselves 
that it was all right. 

Would you care to see a large firm coming in and taking up industries like pulp on 
the unsupported attestation of Government experts?—^." No, I should bo very sorry if 
they did do so. 

Q. You would feel distinctly nervous if the public put capital into things on that basis ? — 

A. It would rather depend upon the expert. I told them that I was not a pulp expert. 1 
could give figures about cost of extraction but would be sorry to back what was done 
on a laboratory scale in the case of pulp. We indicated to them and they accepted the fact 
that further tests were required. 

Q . They had these tests carried out in England ? — A . They carried them out themselves 
here. There were tests carried out in England, but what they pinned their faith on was 
their own tests. 

Q, You think that in the case of organised industries worked on somewhat technical 
lines, they must rely to a large extent on their own investigations ? — A. As matters now 
stand, yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible for Government to equip themselves in such a 
way as to render it unnecessary for firms to make their own investigations ? — A. Practically 
so, if you get a large enough grant and employ experts, but, in the cases referred to above, we 
have had no experts, such as for instan ce in connection with the antiseptic treatment of 
timbers. I have dabbled in this subject but could not put myself up as an expert. It is 
impossible to be an expert in a dozen subjects. I can find out roughly what can be done and 
tell them so. I think if Government appointed real experts and we were to get suitable plant, 
we could put up a strong case, which would be quite reliable. 

Q. How long have these rosin and turpentine pioneer factories been working?— 

A . About 20 years. The Bhowali factory has within the last 5 or 8 ye:irs been considerably 
improved. 

Q. Have the Government invited any one to take over any such factory ? — A. No, on 
account of the Punjab and United Provinces competition. I believe the tan extract factory 
in Burma was put up for sale to anybody who would take it over. 

Q. To what do you allude by the Punjab and United Provinces competition? — A. The 
crude resin is very expensive to collect in the Punjab. Anyone taking up the business in the 
United Provinces could kill the Punjab concern in a very short time. 

Q. You say that forests would be instrumental in assisting certain industries. Apart 
from the match-making industry, which industries have been run on a successful' commercial 
scale, with materials provided from Government forests? — A. Tea-boxes and bobbins. 
There is a factory near Calcutta running bobbins. Over a million tea-boxes are made a year 
from local wood, i.e, 9 from TuJla and Simal. This quantity is not sufficient, however, to ✓ 
supply the demands of the entire trade. * 

Q. In the case of testing timber to ascertain its suitability for making matches and 
match-boxes, has any nse been made^ of existing machinery in India to test such timber? — 

A. Yes, many* tests have been made. We tested a lot of timbers at Bareilly. We get 
satisfactory tests carried out under existing conditions. Bareilly is very good at this work. 

Q. Supposing we had what would be a properly organised and scientific department, 
would the submission of samples to the Imperial Institute tend to become more or less 
frequent ? — A. I should say it would entirely stop. 

Q. You say you found them unsatisfactory in respect of establishing a commercial 
connection ? — A. That is what we found. 

What is the reason of this special weakness of theirs in that respect? — A. They don't 
seem to care to disclose the name of the firm. What reason they have foT this I cannot 
tell you. 

Q. Perhaps they don't know it ?— A. Ob, yes ; they do. 

Q. Have you had any experience of working through the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade i—A. None at all. 

Q. Do you think that if you had a oall on the services of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch by the appointment of an Indian Trade Commissioner in London, you could get any 
help ?— A. I think we might. The number of our reference home is very small because 
the timber that is export ed is well known and finds a ready market. India absorbs practically 
all that we can put out of other timbers. 
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Q . Do you think the importation of Jarrah from Australia is economically sound from 
the forests point of view ? — A . I don't think it matters how much is imported ; we can always 
sell at good rates anything we put on the market. 

Q. 'We are not wasting what we might otherwise sell ?— A. In the way of, possibly, 
sleepers, but the demand is so great for many of these timbers that there is room for anything 
we can put on the market, and we can undercut Australian timber if we can get our timber 
out of the jungle. 

Q. Would you consider it an argument against entrusting a Director o£ Industries 
with control of research that the Director of Industries might be impatient of the slow 
results of that work ? — A. Certainly, that would be the case. 

Q. You say you are against on Imperial Industrial Department. By an “ Imperial ” 
Department do you mean a department under the Government of India or a department of 
the Government of India?— A. A department under the Government of India. 

Q. Whichever was the department of the Government of India concerned, whom should 
they look to for advice on question? regarding promotion of industries, in the same way as 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government of India look to the lnBpeotor- 
Gcneral of Forests for advice ?—A. For commercial or research work. 

Q. For its industrial policy ?-~A. They will have to look to the Director of Industries 
very largely for their information on such subjects. The more they go to the local official the 
more reliable information they will get. 

Q. Supposing it was a question like this ; two provinces were entirely at variance both on 
facts and policy; whom would the Government of India ask for advice?—^/. X should ask 
both of them ; if you have another man between, it simply makes him a post office. Somebody 
has to make up his mind on the point at issue. 

Preniff ent. — Q. Is that what you call your Inspector-General?—^. Yes, though no doubt 
he deals very largely with working plans, he often passes on the opinions of others. 

Mr. C. B . Low.— Qr He very often advises on the business aspect of reports from the 
Imperial Forest Institute ? — A . Yes, he very probably has further knowledge enabling him 
to do so. 

Q. You are aware, no doubt, that the development of industries under different local 
Governments has hitherto been very unequal in the extent to which it has gone? — A. It hardly 
comes within my province ; I know nothing about it. 

Q. I see you propose as a member of your expert staff a business man ; do you consider 
that necessary if you have a commercial branch of your department ? — *A. I meant by a 
business man a man who will answer the small conundrums that come into the office. We 
' have a great number of non-technical enquiries, and you require somebody to answer them. 
My time is now taken up in answering routine enquiries. What is wanted is a sort of 
general intelligence officer. 

Q. With reference to what the President was asking you about forest . commercial men, 
how would it do if you bad your man with an ordinary technical forest training at home and 
you apprenticed him to some suitable commercial firm ? — A. That would do very well. As 
long as he gets a training which our men do not at present get in commercial matters. 

Q. You speak about the extraction of timber from tbe Himalayas as a problem in forest 
transport. Do you think the problem is capable of solution on a commercial basis ? — A. I 
should say so ; it is so in British Columbia. 

Q. Is any practical commercial solution applicable to Himalayan forests generally? — 
A. Yes, I should say so. I think the timber could be got out. I might say that a forest 
expert from British Columbia saw the Himalaya and he expressed the opinion that similar 
difficulties had been overcome in British Columbia. That is what I base my opinion on. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. In connection with these many problems, there is a 
great deal of correspondence, I suppose. Does it mostly go through you or through other 
officers ? — A . Nearly all comes to me personally. .1 very often know the people, and they 
write to nfe personally. 

Q. Then there would be no question of increasing the staff of other departments in 
similar proportion to what you recommend for tbe Economists ?— A. No. 

Q. You refer to the question of Simal wood for matohes as being advised by a German 
match-making machinery firm. Was tbe reference to them made at your instance or by the 
firm who were ready to take up the industry ?- - A . I was not in charge and would not like to 
say how it came about tbat that wood was sent home. It was before £ was at Debra Dun. 

Q, I think you have explained that the Forest Research Institute take no responsibility, 
but give the best information you have and advise people to^pursue tbe matter further ? — Yes, 
if the case is a doubtful one. 

Q. With reference to your suggestion for a forest economic section do you think that 
would be necessary in all the provinces if you have your Central, Economic Department 
property organisea ?—J. I am certain of it Take for instance the question of surveys which 
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enable one to increase our existing knowledge of outturn of any one product. This must be 
done by special local officers. The tnen in the Imperial I orest Research Institute can never 
expect such help from the local provincial officers who are too busy. I would have these special 
officers placed in such a position that they could go round to commercial men and say we have 
got so much raw material for pulp, etc. " — and so take that part of the work off the Research 
officer and thus give him time to do research work at the Forest Research Institute. 

Q. Even then if you had au improved Economical Department, a Research Institute and 
also a Director of Industries, you don't think that would help ? — A. The latter cannot on the 
face of it tell you or be expected to find out what is in the forest, so far away removed from 
his real sphere of action. He can help on the business side. 

Q. Are there local Forest Economists at present ? — A. No, except one in Burma who is 
called a Forest Research Officer, and who investigates both' sylvicultural and economic 
problems. 

Q. About the recruitment of these staffs, do you think you could get them at the pay you 
are able to offer them ?«— A. I think you could. I could pick half a dozen men in India now, 
who would be eminently suitable, and who would be willing to nccept such appointments. 

Q. Simply because of their interest in that sort of life ? — A. Possibly, and also on 
account of the shikar, etc. We had no difficulty in getting a manager at Bhawali. We 
went to Manipuri for him. He is an engineer and a common-sense man, who, I understand, 
answers very well. 

Q. Even if you got your commercial man, do you think you could get your engineers, or 
would they have to he regular members of the forest service? — A . We would have to make 
them regular members of the Forest Department or we should have trouble. As regards 
engineers, Public Works Department men would be suitable only in some cases, 
while in others, such as, for the extraction of teak from the felling areas to the edge of 
a floating stream, I don't think a Public Works Department man would do. A man from 
Canada would be eminently suitable, and would probably answer far better than a local man 
for such purposes. It is a very special subject. 

Q. Who deals with these sort of engineering problems now ? — A. The Forest Officers try 
to, and sometimes succeed but they have not the time, and have therefore to go sketchily 
about the business. 

Q. They have not had the necessary education ? — A. No, I don't think so ; 99 men 
in our department out of 100 will tell you the same thing. 

Q. Is it true that imported timber obtains preference even in districts quite near the 
sources of indigen oifs timber ? — A. That iB a big question. If you put teak down, there is 
nothing in the world that would compete against it. Take Oregon pine, for instance ; even 
that timber cannot compete with teak. You will find throughout Calcutta trade names for 
timbers which boom for a couple of years and then die out. 

■ Q. You don’t think it is on account of better organisation, or even made on account of 
the difficulties of transport which the indigenous forest product has to encounter ? — 
A. Transport accounts for a great deal, as in the case of imported deal from Sweden which is 
cheaper than Himalayan conifer timbers ; the latter being expensive to extract. 

Q. Principally extraction ? — A. Very largely, and also conversion when you have got it 
out. For instance, you have a Forest Officer in charge of saw-mill ; he begins by not buying 
* the right kind of plant, and when it comes to cutting he not infrequeutly saws biH timber 
into unsuitable dimensions simply from want of experience. That is why I advocate the 
commercial man. 

Q. These imported timbers come in the right sizes duly sized and marked ? — A Yes, 
otherwise no one would buy them. 

Hon’ble Sir Jfazulfyhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. You say you are i( in favour of either the part 
share capital system or Government pioneering in cases where the undertaking involves large 
' initial capital." What do you mean by “ large initial capital" — very big capital? — A. Yes, 
say twenty lakhs of rupees. 

,H Q Don't you think that if Government start a particular industry with very large 
capital, they would not be able to help firms with small capital ? — A. My remarks were with 
reference to industries connected with iorest products. 

Q. Don't you think that if the Government gave some concessions to private firms, they 
would be able to start these industries ? — A. They have not been able to do so up-to-date. 

Q. Through what medium do you give your information to the public? — A . There are 
published Government reports, memoirs and pamphlets, of which a large number are 
distributed free. 

Q. Then you want Government Directors to be appointed in cases where the Government 
gives dhreot financial assistance. Do you want these Directors to be experts ? — A. When I 
wrote that, I was thinking of a joint bamboo pulp industry in Burma, which has not been 
started adt wbiqh is acknowledged by many firms to be a good business. We have got to 
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get over this difficulty in some way, and it is proposed to do so by means of a joint share 
system in which Government must have some man to supervise their own interests. I don't 
think Government would care to hand the whole business over to the firm and trust them 
entirely. 

Q. My question was as to whether you want the Government Director to look after 
the financial side, or be an expert ? — A . No, the financial side only, 

Q* Then about the Advisory Board. You are not in favour of it. 1 suppose your 
experience of such a Board iB confined to the United Provinces ? — A . To a certain extent. 
Why I don't like such a proposition is that the more official interference there is, the less 
likelihood of the thing goiug through. 

Q. Suppose you have a Board upon which there are reliable members, and where you could 
get business men who would be of great assistance to the Director of Industries. Don't you 
think they would be very useful? We have got such a Board at present in Bombay?*— 

A. I don't quite know enough about it to answer that question. 

Q. You say “ All Technological Research Institutes should be fitted into a general develop- 
ment scheme for the whole of India, controlled by an Imperial governipg body." You 
want a new body to be created ?— A. 1 am speaking entirely oftesearch work. You will have 
to Lave a Board where there are many fields of research, to settle the programme of work. 

Q. About a business man, do you think you want a business man out of the service, or a 
service man to be trained up just as Mr. Low suggests ? — A. I would sooner have a man from, 
outside the service put into it. 

Q. Do you think he will come into the service unless he is paid very highly, because the 
forest service has its own grades and they have promotion. This man will not have advantage 
of this ? — A. It caii be done if he is put into the Forest Service, with equal position to a Forest 
officer. 

Hon’ lie Sir 11. N. Alookerjee.—Q . Am I right in understanding that you are opposed to 
lending an expert to any firm ?— A. Yes, unless there was very speoial business to lend him for. 

If you do so, it has " to be settled later as to how much of that acquired information 
belongs to the firm and how much to Government. It is a very unsatisfactory way of 
getting out of the difficulty. 

Q. In a place like India, if a firm finds difficulty about technical advice, how are they to 
get it? — A. They can write to the Research Institute and get the advice. It is inadvisable 
that they should get the loan of an expert, as his services should be exclusively used for 
general and not individual use. 

Q. Even if the firm is willing to pay for his services ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Low you said, if necessary, you can undercut prices to prevent the 
import of certain wood into India. Am I to understand that you can charge any price you 
like to customers in India ?— A. Forest produce is practically all sold by public auction. 

Q. If I go to you to ask for certain woods, which might be used in place of teak, it 
appears from what you say that, you have no system of charging but can charge any price 
ybu like ?— A. We put up the wood to auction and it is sold according to the prices obtained. 

Q. Then how can you undercut, when the royalty is fixed by Government ?— A. Anybody 
can buy at the fixed royalty . 

Q. Do you think it is conducive to the advancement of any business in connection with * 
forestry in India that you are allowed to charge as you like ?— A. We arc selling a given pro- 
duce and we can sell it for whatever we get for it. The local Governments have power to 
charge royalty on timber when not sold by public auction. 

Q. But you said you can undercut ; do you go to Government to allow you to reduce 
prices ?— A. No, we don't, but we can do so. 

0. That is in your power ? — A. Not in the power of the forest officers but of Govern- 
ment. * Forest produce must be sold by public auction or at fixed royalty rates or sold by v 
sealed tenders but as a matter of fact you could undercut. I don't say that it is done, but 
you could do so. There is no definite rule as to what you should sell by public auction, or 

what at royalty rates. 

Dr. E. Hopkinnon. — Q. Do you consider that a general survey of certain Indian 
rivers ought to be made ?— A. A survey was talked about in the case of a river in a division 
I was inand it would certainly be of great advantage. It was a river on the west coast. 

Q. Assuming such a survey necessary, by whom would you propose it should be carried 
out %—A If it was a survey for forest purposes, the forest officer should do it. We have done 
occasionally verv sketchy surveys. A great deal of river survey work is done in Burma, hut 
that is done by the teak firms’. I know of one place where we could reduce extraction by one- 

half if we had a proper survey. 

0 I suppose it would be necessary for a general survey Ae have a -special expert from 
rv nX or the United States to be attached to the engineering side if— A. Surely that applies 
notody to stream* but to rope-ways as Well and other branches of forest engineers# 
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Do you think that suoh particular work could be equally well carried out by a corps 
of engineers attaohed to some Imperial Department and not directly attached to the Forest 
Department? — A . I do not see why it should not. 1 

Q. You don't consider it important that they should form an integral part of the Forest 
Department ? — A. A esprit de corps would be engendered better were they classed with 
forest officers. 

Q . In section X you give a list of certain industries, the enquiries about which are either 
completed or are in progress. When completed are the results published ?— A. Yes, in the 
forest reports. A “ memoir ” is a very finished report and rarely issued. A “ Forest Record ” 
is a sort of interim report in which results are published about an enquiry which requires 
further investigation. 

Q. Are reports published yearly ?— A. No, therejis considerable delay in issuing reports. 
I wrote my note on bamboo pulp in 1910 and it came out in 1912. 

Q. When it is finally published, whose duty is it to see that it is circulated in suitable 
quarters ? — A . There is a free distribution list, and attention is drawn to it in the papers by 
means of short notices reviewing it. I think it becomes fairly well known, if of any interest. 

Q. All that is done within the department?—^ The Superintendent of Printing distri- 
butes it. He is given a list prepared by the Inspector* General, and any additiona which we 

often make or suggest are added. 

* 

Q. There is no sort of transference at that point to the Department of Commerce and 
Industry ? — A. I am not sure on that point. I think they are distributed, and are advertised 
to a certain extent by that Department. They seem to find their way to the interested 
parties. 

Q. And when the Forest Department has completed its enquiries and published the 
results, they have finished their duty ?— A. They result in a crop of enquiries. 

Q. I was going to say, except to answer enquiries ? — A Yes If it is a Record" the 
enquiry may be still going on. When we have come to a point where we think we ought to 
publish further information on the subject, we do so. We may be five years working on a 
subject. Then we go on to substantiate our facts until the final report in the form of a 
memoir " is published. The pulp enquiry is still in progress, and we have already published 
three reports in “ Record " form. 

Q. The point I want to get at is, whether it is the business of the department, or the 
practice of the department to get the thing going after it has been proved? — A. Yes. I go 
and call rotfnd on ifie firms in various places, trying to get them to take up the business. 
Even before the enquiry is written I often go round and try to get people to start, at the 
same time explaining the position of affairs to them. 

Q. That is done at the cost of a considerable portion of your time ? — A. Surely. 

Q, lb might be done equally well by a less qualified person ? — Surely, it does not want 
an expert to do so. 

President. — Q. How long do you say it takes for your report to come out ? — A. Certainly 
more than a year. 

Q. Whose fault is that ?— A. I don't think it is anybody's fault. Say the Inspector 
General is in Burma and I am in Madras. Tho report goes to be passed by the President, 
Forest Research Institute, and the Inspector G eneral then backwards and forwards to the press. 
So many people have to Bee it before it goes through that one can write another report by 
the time it comes out, a much better one probably, because you have got much more informa- 
tion by the time the original report is issued by the Press. 


( Witness subsequently forwarded the following note on the delay which occurs in the issue 
of forest publications.) ,• 

At the outset it seems necessary to explain the prooedure followed which is as noted below 

^bf author sends the manuscript together with tho illustrations for reproduction to the President. 

The President edits the manuscript, making neoessary corrections when reqaired, and then transmits it 
to Inspector General of Forests with his recommendations. 

Inspector General of Forests returns it to the President with his orders. 

It is then sentio Oaloutta Press* 

The first proof when received from the Press is checked in President’s office (Publication Branch) and then 
cent to author for oorreotion. 

** On its return from author it is again sent to Press for a dean proof, and the above process is repeated. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to call for a 8rd proof before the publication is passed for final printing. 

Dp to last year, the final proof used to be sent to Inspector General of Forests for his approval, but to 
obviate delay President hss been authorized to pass the fioal print order. 

,* The illustratTons are generaBy4bae at the Boorkee Engineering College. In two instances, however, they 
Wive fan* in Eriand, but owing to war, they were delayed, otherwise the final printing of a publication is 
at&ni, if eyff, delay ed on tocount of non-receipt of Illustrations in time. 
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Jn regard to publications issued during the two years 1916 and 1916, the following statement shows the 
average time taken in the gassing of a publication through the various stage# a— 

Average Time. 


. 4 


Inspector 

Prew. 


Institute. 

General of 
Forests. 

(1) With the President in editing the manuscript • 

M. Days. 

M. Days. 

M. Days. 

0 9 

(2) Inspector General of Forests ... 

(3) In President's Office (Publication Branch) (The Manu- 


0 80 

t<# 

0 11 


ar r 

script is sometimes returned to the author to note 
Intpeotor General of Forests’ remarks and revise it in 
the light of those remarks). 




(4) Preparing a galley proof 

... 


1 u 

(5) Checking the same in Publication Office and by the 

1 22 

(|( 


author. 




(6) Preparing second proof • . . *• 

,,, 

<•• 

1 12 

(7) Checking the above in Publication Office . 

0 6 

»»• 

... 

(8) Preparing final proof 

... 

tea " 

0 28 

(9) Checking tho above in Publication Office and by the 

0 .22 

at* 


author. 




(10) With Inspector General of Forests for final approval . 


0 9 

... 

(11) Final proof returned to Press 

0 *’* 4 

• •• 


(12) Final printing and distribution . . 

... 


2 18 

The average total period in the issue of a publication thus 
oomeato:— 




In Research Institute .... 

3 14 


... 

In Inspector-General of Forests’ Office 

##| 

0 29 


In Press 

... 

... 

« “ 7 

Total 

... 

10 months and 20 days 


The delay in the Institute is due chiefly to Research Officers being on leave or on tour. 

The time taken by tho Press, especially in iho final printing, may perhaps be considerably shortened. 

It has been noticed that the Calcutta PreBs sometimes take two months in sending proofs of publications 
containing 6 to 10 pages only. 

Mr. A . Chatter ton. — Q. In answer to question G 2 you say that you are in favour of the 
appointment of Directors of Industries in each province, and in the same paragraph you say 
that so far as he is concerned, the Forest Department would make no use of his services. 
You would rather have the forest commercial staff? — A. They would do entirely different 
work from what the Director of Industries would ever do. The commercial staff would 
actually have to sell timber, ascertain the market rates, what demand there was, etc., which 
would have nothing to do with the Director of Industries. 

Q. That depends on what you make the functions of the Director of Industries ; you have 
not defined what those functions are to be ? — A. I did not intend that he was to be an execu- 
tive officer, actually starting industries himself. He would do very much what tho Director of 
Industries in the United Provinces does now. 

Q. The general idea underlying the creation of such posts as Director of Industries is to * 
afford advice and assistance to commercial people in dealing with the development of 
industries in the various provinces they are attachod to, and if the Forest Department is 
excluded from the operations of the Director of Industries, it means to some extent the 
creation of a separate staff doing actually similar work ?— A. I did not assume it being separate 
in any way. I said it was very advantageous that they should work in with the Director of 
Industries. 

Q. If we assume that the Director of Industries will have fairly wide functions, and a 
certain amount of executive power, would it not be more convenieatf to the province if these 
commercial officers were attached to his staff and work in co-ordination with the Forest 
Department ? — A . I am certain that if the Chief Conservators and the forest offioers had to go 
to the Director of Industries to sell their timber, there would be continuous friction, and a very 
great hindrance to practical working. 

Q. For instance, take section X, in which you give ft large number of examples of indus- 
tries which are being worked out; and take no. (XIX) in the same section : you say that “the 
introduction of improved methods of manufacturing charcoal and combining this industry 
with the preparation of Stockholm tar in pine areas and of wood-tar where broad leaf trees are 
utilized/’ Is it apt a faot that the demand for charcoal would largely depend upon the 
operations of the Director of Industries ?— A. Not in the least. Nine-tenths of the whole of 
tne charcoal is made in the forest. * . 

+ • if 

Q. Who is it mads for ?— A. A great deal is for local oonaunptbm round the forests; in 
soms cases it goes down to Bombay or other cities, .but the greater portion absorbed round 
the fnest. 
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Q. Would it not be of great advantage to the Forest Department in improving their 
teserved areas, if there was a much larger market for charcoal ? — A. That is a big question, and 
it is impossible to answer it. The uses of charcoal vary from place to place. I could give you 
a dozen examples of different things for which charcoal is utilized. It would be advantageous 
to increase the output of charcoal in some forests, while it would bo disastrous in others. 
We do not always look on the preparation of charcoal with happiness. For instance there is 
very little demand for charcoal from twisted Ckir; though by manufacturing Stockholm tar 
in conjunction with Chit charcoal, an industry might be started. t 

Q. In nearly all cases where you publish memoirs or reports, on industries, would it not 
be the business of the Director of Industries to deal with them ? — A. Yes, sometimes. 

Q. If ho had part of the staff intimately connected with commercial working in the Forest 
Department, ho would be more likely to to in a position to make use of these researches ? 
— A. If you look through the list of publications, I do not think you will find two that have 
directly to do with the Director of Industries. 

Q. I don't suggest that the Director of Industries or his department should do this work, 
but when you have done the work and want to get at the commercial application of it., instead 
of doing it through your own commercial staff, would it not be better if you referred it to the 
Director of Industries ? — A. The Director of Industries could help us. Ho does so in the 
United Provinces, but the number of such cases compared to the whole is small. 

Q. There are certain difficulties in certain commercial offices. We might got over those 
difficulties by attaching a commercial staff to the Director of Industries ? — A. Then you create 
that gap I referred to before between the commercial staff and lores t Officer in practical work- 
ing, ana until you have your department behind you, the system suggested would be a 
failure. 

Q. I have some experience of this, and find it works very satisfactorily. The Forest officer 
extracts the materials and in certain cases hands them over to other departments to deal with ? 
—A. There you have a case where you have the Forest Department very much in control. 
The Chief Conservator of Burma is rather an independent man, with a very big department 
behind him. If you told him " You are not to sell any timber, we are going to let the 
Director of Industries handle the whole thing”, I don't think it would work for very long. 
It might do in small places, but where the Forest department is of importance, I think there 
would be trouble. It would not be conducive to good work. 

Q. In regard to these investigations how many experts have you got in the Forest Depart- 
ment?— A. We have got none; we have only got a pulp expert who gives us advice; a tan 
expert who is out temporarily, and a chemist who i3 an expert on certain subjects. 

Q. How are these men entertained in the department? — A., The paper-pulp export was 
originally employed by the United Provinces in their exhibition. He came onto us for two or 
three years on a fee, temporarily, and when he left ho knew a great deal about the subject, 
especially about elephant grasses and bamboos. We thought it advisable to keep some sort of 
lien on him so that we might get further advice. When 1 went on leave he was still given 
a retaining foe and submits his reports and whenever we want anything tested, I send it to 
him. 

Q. Is he attached to your office and subordinate to you?— A. No. 

Q. To whom is he attached?—^. He is attached to the Forest Research Institute. 

Q. With your experience of these matters, would you advise development of that system 
in obtaining temporary experts ? — A . No, it is absolutely wrong. It answered its purpose up 
to now, but it is not the right way of doing it. You must have permanent experts and make 
it worth their while to stay. 

Q. Supposing you have a permanent man ; how is he going to get his training as an 
expert ?— A, In the same way as any other expert. He has got to go through a certain amount 
of training at home, and if he haB got practical experience all the better. The tan expert was 
with a tan extract manufacturer, and then he specialised on new products in the East, and 
certainly if there is an expert, he is one of them. He has had long experience in Borneo, at 
home, and in Cyprus. v 

Q. Can you recruit him in the ordinary course of recruitment of the Forest Department ? 
— . A* No, you cannot pick such men up easily. It has taken two years to find the right man, 
and the number is relatively limited. It is not the same thing as recruiting a big depart- 
ment. It i* yery difficult .to make any rule about experts of that sort ; they aro nevertheless 
necessary. 

Hobble Pandit if. if. Malaviya.— Q. You say, in the first paragraph of your note, that an 

arrangement of part share capital should only be undertaken in the event of no reliable com- 
pany coming forward to undertake the business entirely on their own responsibility. When 
you have made your investigations into a particular industry, how do you publish tho result f 
-—A. They are published as a t( Memoir" or “ Record a forest publication. 

You do not put it in the Government Gazette ? — A . I don't think it has been done up 

to how.- \ 

®. Would you recommend that the Government should publish it to all Chambers of 
Cotameree and public bodies^ -f. Copies are sent to all Chambers of Commerce and pu o 
bodies ; they are to free distribution. 
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Q. Do I understand you to say that it is only after giving these bodies time to consider 
whether they will take up the project that Government should pioneer it?— i. Yes, if they 
find that they cannot get anybody to* take it up. In many of these instances 1 go round to 
likely people and suggest it to them. As a matter of fact throughout our forest experiences, 
we have to pioneer everything. * " 

Q. You say, “ of recent years the policy of Government has been to grant leases on 
favourable terms to companies for the extraction of raw forest produce, in connection with 
new industries, etc.” Can you mention instances of some of these leases ; for what purpose 
have these leases been granted ? — A. For extraction of bamboos for paper pulp \ for exaction 
of spruce for wood-pulp, etc. 

Q. Have none of these leases been utilized ? — A. Some of them ; those connected with 
tea-boxes, spruce and bamboos have not as yet been worked. 

Q, Was there a time limit in these leases?— A, The special conditions in connection with 
the war upset them. One cannot say definitely whether they would have been taken up or not, 
but possibly they might have been. 

Q. You meution under the beading 'X — General/ certain industries in connection with 
which enquiries have.been completed, and you mention the manufacture of paper among them. 
Is that one of the enquiries which have been completed so far as you are concerned ? — A. No, 
we are at it still, but with bamboos we have done a good deal. Much still remains to be done 
as I told Mr. Chatterton. If we employed a man on pulp for 20 years, there would still be 
work for him to do. There are 107 species of bamboo in India, and we have tested four or 
five species, and one of those we have absolutely finished. We have demonstrated that one 
or two species of bamboo are suitable for pulp. 

Q. Have you ever considered the question oF utilising the husk of rice for the manu- 
facture of paper ? — A. It has been tried, but not by the Forest Department. Sugarcane has 
also been tried. 

Q. Do you know with what result ? — A . I could not say offhand. I think the results 
were fair though it is a complicated question. You can make paper out of auy thing if you care 
to spend the money, but it is not always a commercial proposition So many factors have to be 
taken into consideration that it is very hard to say that one raw material is better than 
another. 

Q. Are you aware that in Japan they make papar out of rice husk ?— A. I was not aware 
of the fact. Do you mean white paper ? I know they make brown. 

Q. You say, “ I am strongly in favour of Imperial scientific and technical depart- 
ments for chemistry, botany, geology and zoology, etc.” Would you place them all in one 
centre or will you have their, in different centres ? — A . It is rather beyond *my scope. I have 
not given it very mucrh consideration. I don't know much about it. 

Q. In your opinion could any of these departments be suitably added to the Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun ? — A . Botany might. 

Q. You compare expenses in the Forest Department here with those incurred in the United 
States of America. Is the area under forest in the United States very much larger or is it 
about the same as here ? — A . 1 don't know ; the area under conservation may be bigger but 
they have enormous tracts where praotically no minor forest products exist. It would be 
impossible to draw a comparison. What they might put down on paper as an area under forest 
would be very sketchy. I could not answer the question, but as far as management goes, we 
are far ahead of them. We Btart with reserving our forests and doing research work f 
afterwards, whereas they did the opposite. They have developed their research work very 
largely, but are still very deficient in some of their protective measures. 

Q. Have you compared their forest rules with yours ? — A . No^I jpould not tell you any- 
thing on that subject, I have not studied the subject. 


Witness No. 81. 

Rev. J. A. Graham, D.D., C.I.E., Missionary of the Church of Scotland , and Honorary 
Superintendent , St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes , Kalmpong, Bengal .* 

Written evidence. ’ 

Notes oh tie home or cottage industries and on tit working of the Kalimpong Mission 

' Industrial School. 

Kalimpong is the headquarters of the sub-division of that name in the Dar jeeling 
District. The sub-division is a Government estate. There are no large land-ovhmrs m 3 
the policy is to maintain a bond fide orofter population of bill people holding the lead difeet 
from Government. Tbe crofters are Nepalese, Lepehag ana.JJhutlas— the Nepalese pro. 
dominating. The' population of the sub-division was 49,688 at last census. Ka¥»»«f ■ is 
on the high-way to Tibet and the centre of the Tibetan wool trade. * 
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In 1906 the local Church of Soottand Mission began an industrial sohool with a view The Kniimponz 
to the development of home industries among the crofters. The Mission had been Mission Industrie 
established at Kalimpopg since 1880 and had gradually eatablishe 1 primary schools ®°hool. 
throughout the sub-division, The rapid growth of the population during late years and the 
dividing up of the land gave the economic suggestion for the industrial school while the 
difficulty of reaching the girls and women through the ordinary schools suggested fur the 
women a combination of industries with the educational methods. - 

The industries represented — 

Late was the first department organised. The services <5f a thoroughly qualified teacher 
who had taught lace work in England was secured and from the first a high standard was 
adopted* This has been maintained and it is claimed that the lace made is equal to that 
of Europe. 

Embroidery was scon added. At the beginning teachers were imported from Ilooghly 
District of Bengal and from Lucknow. Subsidiary branches such as crochet and knitting, 
were also developed. 

A weaving department followed. The Serampore loom, Salvation Army loom Weaving, 
and Hattersley's hand looms have been introduced. Improved methods of reoling 

and warping have been adopted for cotton weaving. At the start women only were 
employed, in the weaving but it has now been found advisable to train boy apprentices also. 

The fact that Kalirapong is the trade centre for the wool trade from Tibet and the 
existence of a Tibetan industry naturally suggested the making of Tibetan rugs and carpetB. 

The workers (women) employed in this department are Tibetans and Bhutias. It is intended 
(with the advent of an expert lady from Britain) to tako up the manufacture of Tibetan 
tweeds after the style of the Harris tweeds made by the Scottish crofters. (These have 
already been made successfully in independent Sikkim) . 

Dyeing is a necessary accessory of the weaving school and with the exception of indigo 
and logwood all the dyes are obtained from local plants or trees. 

The joiners employed in the districts were almost all Behans and the carpentry Carpentry and 
school was started to train hill lads. It was begun in 1905. There is now a keen desire to carving, 
take up carpentry and within a few years the supply of hill men should be sufficient for the 
ordinary work of the district. 

This department grew out of the need of workers to make up articles for which lace, Tailoring, 
embroidery and crochet are required and now a large and rapidly increasing business 
is being done in household furnishings and ladies* garments. The apprentices are boys. 

Silver work is encouraged and an effort is being made to utilise local designs and 
develop the Tibetan #and Nepalese artistic models. 

Turkey rearing was introduced into the district by the industrial school and now there 
is a considerable export of fat Christmas turkeys to Calcutta and other places, the arrange- 
ments being made by the school. 

All the workers of the central sohool must attend literary classes as well as take Educational ba 
part in the various industries. The women and girl workers (lace, embroidery, weaving 
and dyeing) go each morning for hours to the Mission Girls* Upper Primary 
School. In this way all become literato. , Similarly the boy apprentices in the carpentry 
and carving, weaving and tailoring departments have 1 J hours book education in the 
middle of the day in a special school of their own. (It may be interesting to note 
that the pupils of the ordinary girlB* upper primary school go, in their turn, to the indus- 
trial sohool for I 4 hours each morning to learn lace and embroidery.) 

At the beginning, scholarships were given to women workers to encourage them Conditions of 
to make a start with the industry. Now these are in but few oases required and work. 

(except in cases of girls soming from a distance to study for a short time or in some 
special circumstance ) payment is strictly for work done. The school Supplies ail materials 
and gives fixed rates. This applies also to boy apprentices in the tailoring and weaving 
departments whose apprenticeship lasts for 5 years. In the carpentry and carving school 
the period of apprenticeship for all boys is also 5 years. The boys in it begin with scholar- 
ships of Rs. 5 a month which is increased by 8 annas every 6 months. The school gives 
diplomas to boys at the end of their apprenticeship to satisfactory apprentices. The women 
workers get diplomas (junior, senior and teacher grades) whenever the excellence of their 
work warrants them. . * - 

The ultimate aim of the industrial school is to found cottage industries which will Outside workers, 
beoome indigenous to the district. The pupils who leave are encouraged to continue the 
work in their own houses, materials are supplied to them and they are paid for their work at 
the same rate as in school. The school takes the responsibility or selling the goods made. 

A beginning has been made with branch lace and embroidery schools throughout the Branch schools, 
district. * These ef e conducted by exrpupils of the central school and are run on the same 
Unas ar to work, education ana payment. The success of the few already established had led 
t&tlfc adoption by the Director of Fublio Instruction of a scheme for the founding of an 
school for $irls, as far as possible in connection with each primary school in the 
cttcfkjoti Gills* education is backward. The mass of parents will not spare their girls merely 

book tfacation but th$V are encouraged to do so when their girl^can earn a little and 
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learn an industry while becoming literate. The women teachers who are now being trained 
at Kalimpong are consequently being prepared to teacn an industry as well as in literary 
subjects. 

Foreign pupils. The industrial school has received a considerable number of pupils from other parts 

of [Bengal, from Bihar and Orissa and from Assam to be trained for industrial work in these 
provinces. 

Fininoial arrange- . The a ^ m of the school is to make the various departments self-supporting as regards the 

menu. industries themselves. This was not possible in the initial stages while the workers were 

raw and the experience limited but it can be claimed that the industries are now self- 
supporting as the statistics given below will show. The educational element in the school is 
naturally a charge to be borne by the school helped by a Government grant. All afong an 
effort has been made to give a fair living wage to the workers and to charge accordingly for 
the coods produced. Had the school possessed a working capital the progress would have been 
quicker. 

Disposal of goods. The goods are disposed of by (a) local sales, (6) sending boxes on approval to all parts of 
India, (c) sales of work in such centres as Darjeeling, Calcutta and Simla, (d) sales in Britain 
and the Colonies through private parties. As the industries grow, additional means will have 
to be used for the disposal of the goods. 

Statistics for 1915*16. 
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Central school workers 

e • 

. 101 

44 

63 

67 

17 

Workers in own houses 

• • 

. 69 

78 




Workers in out schools 

• 

31 

11 



- 


Total 

. 201 

128 

63 

. 67 

17 


Embroidery 
Laoe. and tailor- 
ing. 

Weaving. 

Carpentry Miscellaneous 
and oarv- (Poultry, 
ing. etc.). 

Total. 


B 

R 

ft 

K 

ft 

ft 

Reoeipts . . • 

. 8,881 

9,208 

4,660 

6,712 

1,080 

31,141 

Expenditure . 

. 9,391 

10,697 

6,211 

6,726 

1,100 

32,126 


Receipts and expenditure for actual industries, t.e. } receipts for sales of goods and expen- 
diture on materials and workers (neglecting all items such as Government grauts and 
educational and organising salaries, etc.) was as follows : — 


Receipts (actual sales) 

Expenditure (workers' wages 
materials). 


Lace. 

Embroidery 
nud tailor- 

Carpentry 
Weaving, and carv- 

Total. 


ing. 

ing. 


ft 

ft 

ft ft 

ft 

6,716 

8,638 

3,751 0,196 

26,301 

6,576 

8,255 

8,461 6,175 

23,467 


Note.— S tock in hand showed, in addition , increased valuer r 

Lace B336, embroidery, etc., Bl,130, weaving ft 790, on the other hand the carpentry etook decreased in 
value by R243. 


Cottage industries 
In Bengal. 


The above sketch of the aim and work of the Kalimpong Mission Industrial School has 
been given as it is believed that something on the same lines might be carried on with advan- 
tage in many other parts of Bengal. 

An industrial school can only be successful if it seeks to introduce or stimulate boob 
fide industries and if it carries on its work on a sound commercial basis. The improvement 
and the development of already existing local industries (where there are such}* would bn the 
natural and probably the moat satisfactory object of the st^ooL „ 

We consider the combination of’ literary and industrial education all important. At the 
present stage of female education, the combination is of special moment from an educational 
point of view. - . „ 

The apprenticeship system for boys and the provision, at. the expense of the dndnMiial 
jchool, yt literary education is the one to be adopted. At Kalimpopg fhe apprenticed in 
wejring and tailoring (who are paid by results even during apprenticeship^ get an allowance 
of ttl-5 4 month te make up for their 1* hour* spent in acquiring the literary eduoatio n, 4 
the other Juuei the/atq fined if they do not take advantage of i^ 
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There is a clamant need for organisation to enoourage home industries in Bengal.-— A Bengal home 

In his review (page 6) of the industrial position and prospects in Bengal in 1908, J" 0 d n a,t^ie, aMoci * 
Mr. J. G. Cumming wrote regarding the improvement in indigenous handicrafts j — 

' m Alter six months special investigation, during which I, have examined industries in twenty-six districts, 
it appears to me that what is now required is not the teaohing of the existing methods in cottage industries, 
bnt tbe teaching of improved methods, and also the assistance of the educated upper-m'ddle classes in a more 
organised system of production and distribution* * Mechanical power or in some oases, an improved adaptation 
of i human power is required. An acute observer, representing the United States Government, has recently 
reported to Washington that the swadeshi movement must recognise that this !s the age of machinery all over 
the world. The artisan must not be left to himself to obtain his raw materials, to produce an artiole and then 
sell the completed product. Also I hold that industrial schools outside of a commercial atmosphere and without 
highly qualified teachers are futile, and that enthusiasm without money and business-like methods iB vain." 

Government can do much through the proposed Director of Industries, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Museum authorities, Schools of Art, and District Officers to encour- 
age home industries. 

What is wanted above all at the present time is a strong association for the promotion 
of home industries In Bengal with branches in every division if not indeed in every district. 

Such an association should unite the best Indians and Europeans in the province, should 
seek to create a living interest among well to-do people in home industries, set the fashion 
in the use of their products, guide the producers as to the models they should follow, co-opera- 
ate with Government officers in the organisation of the industries, advise as to financing, help 
with arrangements for the sale of goods by co-operative societies, private effort, sale aep6tg, 
etc , organise sale dep6ts in Calcutta and the larger towns and perhaps in Great Britain and 
the Colonies, encourage research on the subject of past, present or possible now industries, 
take steps to give full publicity to all information, hold stated meetings for lectures and 
discussions on subjects bearing upon the homo industries of Bengal (the Arts might also 
be included), etc., etc. 

Such recruitment of the well-to-do people of Bengal in the interests of home industries 
is to my mind an essential for any great development. I feel sure it would be successful at 
the present time and that a true swades/ii movement guided by the best Indian and European 
citizens would have a most beneficial effect. 

To pay the salary of the necessary organising agent or agents (none but first-classmen 
or women should be engaged) and to meet other expenses, a considerable sum would be 
needed, but I believe that ample funds would be forthcoming from patriotic citizens and from 
annual subscriptions from .the numerous, widely distributed membership of the association. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect a yearly subsidy from Government 

My conviction of the value of such an association is based not only on the needs of 
Bengal as a whole but also on the inci easing need of the Kalimpong Industrial School which 
would be greatly helped if the taste for its industries were encouraged among the people 
of India and a wider constituency were secured for its wares. 

Oral Evidence, S££th November 1016. 

President . — Q. You have been very kind in giving us an account of what you have been 
doing at Kalimpong. I am not going to ask you any further details. But as you are 
dealing with questions connected with industrial schools I should like to know whether you 
have thought out the question as to how it would affect the young hoys living in Bengal 
if they were sent to fairly large towns for industrial education. Are they likely to come 
back to their Villages and take up their calling, or is it likely to upset their family connections 
to any serious extent ? — A, I am afraid I have no personal experience whatever to guide me in 
giving an answer and anything I can say would be what I imagine would happen. We 
have no big centres with us such a? you mention. 

Q. You are really dealing with a vory special class, are you not, people who do move 
about very freely ? — A. They do. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Towards the end of your note you propose an association for fbe 
promotion, of the home industries , of Bengal with branches all over the province. What 
would be their relations to the Director of Industries?—^. I should think it would be one of 
very close co-operation in the matte* of bringing the people ot‘ the province more into touch 
with hi in for the carrying Qufc of his suggestions. 

Q. Supposing there was a difference of opinion whose views would prevail!—^ .1 should 
think the Director of Industries’ would, 

Q t Would they have "any executive functions and budgetted funds of their own to dispose 
of independently ? — A* I should hope so. 

Q, And they will dispose of these funds on their own motion. I mean funds provided by 
Government ?—A. I should think that Government should see its way to support them by a 
grant. But Government would have the whip hand by refusing the grant in oase they felt 
that they didmot use it carefully, 

u go, the purpose cf propaganda work and the purchase of the products of these industries 
erthe actual starting of new industries?-^. I should think that monejr would mostly be 
Wpifed V the association for propaganda work, * 



<2. For working up a market lot the industries? — A. *Thoy would hate a depAfc or depots 
which should be on a commercial basis and they would have the organisation to advertise > 
this throughout the district find bring people into touch with them. ^ 

Q. Would you like the Director of Industries running it on his own account or would you 
leave it to the association.?—^. I think the association would do it better than the Director of * 
Industries as a whole, It would create popular interest. * 

S . Do you think that an association of that sort will give a useful stimulus to bring dut 
for small industries. I do not mean cottage industries. ‘ The Director might cStain 
the advice of the association to induce people to subscribe shares and so on ? — A» I did not 
think of it from the point of view of any factory industry, The assooiation would have on its 
conscience the development of the cottage industry side. 

Q» You are no doubt aware that co-operative organisation and finance are likely to*be very 
important for cottage industries. What would be the relations of this body tWards the 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies and his staff 1—A. I should think that the co-oiefa* 
tive banks might in many cases be used as branches of the association or the association would 
work through them. My own feeling is that this association w^puld pot Save any kind of 
official position at all. It will try in every way to stimulate industries and it would wolk 
entirely in conjunction with the co-operative movement. The great' object is to get in eveiy 
district men who would feel their responsibility, think out what it might be possible to do, 
give help in pushing new industries or developing old ones. It will create a sentiment in the 
minds of the people. 

Q. Do you think that interest could be elicited’and sustained in the working of such a 
body? — A . I think so. Certainly if you had one or two enthusiastic men. w 

Rouble Pandit M, M, Malaviya. — Q, How many boys and girls have you got in your 
industrial school, roughly? — A. We have 200 .working at lace. 128 embroidery women and 
girls. 03 weaving, that is both men and girls. 

Q. Do you receive any Government aid for the school ? — A. We have hitherto received 
R265 a month. That recently has been increased with a view to enabling us to jjet an expert 
lady for weaving tweeds. * 

Q. Do you think the Boys and the girls will be better able to benefit by " the industrial 
teaching if they come to you after finishing their elementary education, dr after yflu have put 
them through a course of elementary education in another school ?—A. There is no doubt that 
it would he better if it were feasible. But at present we just seek to ipeet tt© conditions that 
we have there. Our present system seems to ue the only possible way of doing it. 

Q. But you think that it would be better if it were feasible ? — A . I think it would be 
better if we had reached that stage of education. 

Q. With regard to this assooiation, suppose the Director of Industries was made a member 
of it and the association were left to decide as to the application of funds, would that not be 
better for promoting industries in the distriot where the association would work ? — A. I 
should hope 60 . 

Q. What I mean to a^k is this. Would it not be better for fhe association to keep with 
itself the power of deciding in what directions they will work rather than leave the promo- 
tion of industries in the district to the Director who is at a distance ?—* A. I think it will be 
better if the association could have its own initiative. It would just be the hand-maid qf 
the Director. 

Q. There should be co-operation ? — A. Success would defend on that. 

Q. Is there any co-operative society in your district ?~A. Ye^ * 

Q. For what purpose ?— A. For agricultural purposes at present. 

Not for industrial purposes ? A. No. But we shall have one for weaving shortly. 

Q. If you had a co-operative society for industrial purposes that would* greatly help 
industrial developn^ent ; A. I certainly think bo. It is one of tije great hope*** the future.^ 

Jfr. A. Chalterton . — Q. I understand that yours is rather a special kind of industrial school 
16 is only lor the promotion of home industries ?— A. Yes. , * . * 

Q. What do you exac$y mean by a home industry as compared with a cottage industry? - 

—A. To my mind it is the same thing, home or village or cottage. ^ % * v 

* 

Q. You do not mean by a borne industry an industry whioh is earned ’em in 
with aome other Industry yi spare time 1~A. That may be so. You have for example lace or 
embroidery. They have been done by people at home in their spare diomfciti.. Thej^lre 
also done by others who giro their wholewimeto iL , 

Q. You do not distinguish betweon the two ? — A. Mo. 

This awociation that you -would like to see promoted is noteuftly'M the samaJootuu? 
as as so cia tio n . at hone, such a. the Irish Home Industries Auw^imi—A. I think as A* aa 
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<2. Here in India the cottage industry is enormously devoloped. Would you bring the 
whole of this great industry into the scope of the association In so far as the association 
thought it could do anything to develop and help it. 

Q. Or would you confine the work of the association to popularising products, that is 
finding markets, etc. ?— A. That would be an important part of the work. We would like to 
have meetings, discussions, etc., as well, 

* Q . Instead of including the whole of the cottage industries of Bengal, would you confine 

yourself to dealing with the particular class of industries that are taught at Kalimpong, 
that » lace, embroidery, etc. ? — A. That would be a very small part of it. Wc first of all 
began with an idea of a lace association for Bengal. We have had a lot of pupils coming to 
Kalimpong sent by the various Missions and Municipal Boards and there is the difficulty of 
getting the things sold. So the thought of a wider association has grown up in our minds. 
If it is good in the case of lace wuy not do it for all ? There is at present a spirit all over 
Bengal to foster the home industries. 

Q. If the association starts with such a wide scope it may do very little. If you could 
have a more limited sphere you might do a great deal. How long has your school been 
inexistence? — A. Since 1905. 

Q. Have you any record of what has become of the pupils after they leave the school ? 
— A. Yes. Take the lace school. They go out into their own homes and many of them con- 
tinue the work when they go to the districts. 

Q. When these girls get married do they still carry on the work ? — A. Sorao drop out. 
Some carry on. 

Q. With regafd to the disposing of the goods is there not in England already an associa- 
tion or a depot established by the Missions for the sale of its home-made goods ? — A. I do not 
think it is very active now. 

Q. Do you want to develop that idea of having a dep6l in some place like London or 
wherever there is a large market?—^. I think that if the village industries or home industries 
of India (not only of Bengal) had a big depfifc in London it would be a very good thing. 

Q. That would be one of the functions which the association wants to work up to ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any attempt to get orders from commercial firms in connection with 
the manufacture of lace and embroidery ? — A. Yes. Of course it pays better to have goods sold 
under private agency. As the industries grow wo shall have to work more through commer- 
cial firms. 

Q. The only o£her question that I wanted to ask you is with regard to what you say 
about the combination of literary and industrial education. You would not apply that to the 
education of artisans in industrial schools in other parts ? — A. I have not very much experience 
outside our own district. My belief founded on our own experience is that if the apprentices 
have not pasged through part of the elementary course, they can profitably combine literary 
and industrial education, 

Q. Let ur assume that they get education somehow. Is that not better ? — A. Yes, if they 
have got it. But the greater number of artisans have had no education. 

Q. At Kalimpong do you find any difficulty in carryiug it on satisfactorily? — A. None. 

Q . How much time do these boys attend ? — A. li hours during the day. 

President.— Q. Would you like to make any supplementary statement especially with 
reference to this association? Would you expand that idea? Who will undertake the lead ? 
It is a question of working out a practical scheme ? - A. I believe it would be a good thing.for 
the development of this association that the membership should involve with it a subscription 
and I believe we can get people who know the conditions of Bengal to co-operate. I do not 
think there will be any difficulty in getting a thousand men in Bengal who would contribute 
5 or 10 Rs.a year. A smaller number who will give larger sums will become life members. 

Mr , A. Ckatterton . — Q, ft appears important in some ways to devise a scheme of educa- 
tion for Anglo-Indian children wnich will raise them from their present depressed condition, 
especially among the lower classes of them. I understand that there are no Anglo-Indian 
children in your school ?— A. It is entirely for hill people. * 

' Q t You do not consider that those cottage industries and home industries would be suitable 
for Anglo-Indian girls. Would it be possible to put them on ? — A . We are trying to get them 
as teacher* i do not think that the average Anglo-Indian girl would make anything dike a 
living wage. For the Anglo-Indian boys, I believe apprenticeship is far the most useful 
avenue for them. 

- Do these Anglo-Indian boys get into workshops as apprentices ?— A. They get into 
railway workshops. WA send them to Calcutta. 

n You do not attempt to put your Anglo-Indian boys to a course of manual training 
or ; workshop practice^— A. Except in farming. We have Bent some to New Zealand. 

Are many going ? — A* We have sent £7. 
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Witness No. 82 . 

Dr. P. C. Hoy, Director , Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Worke i Calcutta . 

Written evidence. 

In India special attention should be given to tho development of cottage industries. 
There are cottago industries which will stand the competition of factories. In fact there 
are many such industries in winch no competition exists at all j such as fine cotton and silk 
weaving, carpet weaving, pottery, carpentry and the artistic industries such as gold and silver 
work, ivory carving, metal inlaying, clay modelling, stone carving, lace making, lae work, 
etc., — industries which still flourish in India. It is necessary, in the best interests of the 
country, to develop them hy introducing labour-saving contrivances amongst the artisans and 
by offering them money at cheap rates of interest. For the latter purpose the spread of 
co-operative societies on the Raiffeisen model is needed. The village artisans will welcome 

I any cheap machine or new process which will help their work. The only thing necessary is 
that the utility of the particular implementor machine should he demonstrated before them. 
The Commission should not neglect this important branch of industry, viz., tho cottage 
industry. The welfare of numberless people is bound up with the development of this branch 
of industry. 

Tho Government should Kelp the development of industries by (a) the -grant of 
financial and other aid to existing industries (b) by starting pioneer and demonstration 
industries. 

The great object is to induce the people to become industrialists. The policy of absten- 
tion and aloofness of Govern ment advocated by English economists will not do in India. The 
policy pursued in Japan ought to be followed. 

The initiative of Government is justifiable when a particular tract is favourable to the 
starting of a new industry but the people from want of industrial skill and enterprise have not 
attempted it. The Government may also help an existing industry bv suggesting new 
processes or now mechanical appliances of which tho promotors of the industry arc ignorant. 

This policy was tried with success In Madras and the United Provinces. The aluminium 
industry in Madras and the sugar industry in the United Provinces are appropriate 
examples. 

The silk, indigo, sugar and tea industries were all fostered by Government in British 
India. 

It cannot be said that the policy of direct aid by Government is* new. Some of the 
Native States have liberally helped private enterprises. 

In giving financial aid the several methods suggested in question 5 should he kept 
in view. In several cases combination of two or three methods may be necessary. There 
cannot be one uniform method for all. Each particular industry will be helped according to 
its requirements. 

The great principle in giving financial aid is that only the deserving industry should be 
helped. By deserving is meant an industry of which the promoters have studied the local 
conditions and shown considerable honesty and skill in the conduct of business and are in a 
position to make it successful by a timely aid. Aid to incompetent and ill-conceived ventures 
is to be discouraged. An industrial concern before it seeks for Government aid ought to 
show that it deserves it by its hondfidcs and good management. The initiative should, as a * 
rule, come from within and not from without. 

Sometimes the only aid which a particular industry will require will be expert advice 
or arrangement for the supply of raw materials. The Match Factory at Tolly gunge has no 
supply of wood for match. But the Government plantations in Darjeeling have got the 
kind of wood. Yet the factory doeB not get them in spite of repeated representations to 
the authorities. 

The ways in which the Government may help an industry are numerous atftl do not 
consist merely of financial aid. The finding of a market for locally manufactured goods is 
one of them or the supply of an essential ingredient on favourable conditions as supply of 
alcohol to a pharmaceutical factory. It is a notorious fact that tho nascent industries are 
greatly, handicapped for want of a suitable market. The local traders demand high rates of 
commission and throw other obstacles in the way. They push the foreign manufactures of 
which the supply is abundant and try to force most unreasonable conditions on* the home 
products. 

It goes without saying that Government should exercise some control over industries 
which it helps. The least objectionable way is by ah * independent audit by Government and 
by periodical inspection. The appointment of Government Directors may causTf ration. 

Whenever a pioneer industry has been established on a good bafeis and there is offer 
6f purchase by ^individual or a private or public company, the Government should part with 
it. Preference should be given to companies. But it is desirable that the Government should 
exercise some supervision for some years after purchase. s 
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The purchase may be effected on the annuity Bystem, the Government retaining some 
ooutrol till the last annuity is paid. This system will not impose undue burden on the 
purchaser. 

The Government should pioneer the following industries : lac, tobacco, BUgar and 
chemical industries for the manufacture of glass, bleaching powder, alum, bichromate of 
potash, permanganate of potash, soda, etc. 

The industries which^can best be developed by co-operative societies are handicrafts Co-operative 
and small cottage industries and agriculture. The demonstration of the use of small machines societies, 
or of processes in home industries may well be tried by the co-operative societies with the 
help and guidance of Government officers. 

The Government may avoid* the highly organised industries as a jute or cloth mill. UmiU of Govern- 
But smaller industries and industries which are new to the place and will not compete with an wont, awistance. 
existing industry ought to bo taken in h&nd by the Government. This will not discourage 
private enterprise. For the latter may wait and purchase the Government concern or have 
an industry in co-operation with the Government. The demand for a particular product 
may he great and there may be room for many concerns of a similar nature. Suppose glass 
factories are started both by Government and a private company. The latter may manufac- 
ture the cheap articles and the former only try articles of a superior finish. 

The Government should not hesitate to aid or start a new enterprise even if it competes 
with an established external foreign trade. For in that case no pioneer industry could ho 
started in India, as there is a foreign trade in almost every article of ordinary use. 

My province is at present in need of demonstration factories for the manufacture of TwImM aid. 
glass, sugar, alcohol, tanning materials and leather and porcelain. 

The Government should encourage the deputation of experts engaged in private 
enterprise to England and foreign countries to enable them to gain technical knowledge which 
they are in need of. It should be made a rule that in awarding scholarships for technical 
education preference should be given to those who are engaged in a particular industry or 
who have shown competence by possessing practical knowledgeof the local industries. 

The industrial schools are greatly handicapped for want of facilities in practical T i , • , , . 

training iu factories. The Government should offer such facilities. m Tm 100 Ht 

The industrial schools should bo under the joint control of the Department of Industries 
and the Department of Public Instruction. 

Our country is in need of night schools for the benefit of artisans. 

There are private technical schools. The Government should properly recognise them 
and afford reasonable facilities wanted by them. v 

Industrial schools should he established all over the country. Besides arrangements 
should be made for manual training in the existing secondaiy schools. Students mav he 
required to choose a career after some years of study. They should elect either to pursue 
their career in the ordinary secondary school or join an industrial school. It is no use having 
tf B ” standards in ordinary secondary schools. 

The great defect of existing technical schools is the inadequacy of practical training. 

This can only be acquired in factories. Passed students of technical and industrial schools 
should be taken as apprentices in factories and workshops. 

An advisory Board of Industries is preferable. Otli,:ial organisa- 

The Director of Industries, if one is appointed, should be a business man with general 110 "' 

1 scientific and * technical education. He need not be an expert in any particular industry. In 
no case should an executive officer having very little experience of business or industry be 
appointed to the post. 

The scientific and technical departments of the Government should he organised on Techn upland 
liberal lines by which Indians may be benefited. scientific departs 

Qualified Indians find it difficult to enter these departments. Unless better facilities are 
offered for the admission of Indians who possess the necessary qualifications and are intimately 
acquainted with the needs and conditions of the country, the departments will not be of much 
help to the growth of industries amongst the people of the land. 

The Institute of Science is located in a place quite out of touch with industries and be- 
yond tike pale of public opinion. There is no proper controlling authority. It is a matter of 
regret that vast sums of money have been lavishly and I would almost say recklessly spent, 
not commensurate with the r-eal work taken in hand. But still it is premature to pass any 
opinion on its future. The technological researches on raw Indian products should always be 
carried out in laboratories established in Indian industrial centres as much time is lost in 
the transmission of raw products abroad and communication of results Moreover this would 
have the effect of giving opportunities to Indians being trained under proper expert European 
supervision. Research Institutions have their great value in highly developed industrial 
countries, But in a backward country like India what is more required is the direct 
encouragement of industrial habits and enterprise amongst the people by the.starting of 
pioneer and demonstration factories than by establishing highly developed technological 
research institutions. 

5 A 
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Oral evidence, 28th November 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You are Director of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a limited company ?— y/. Yes. 

Q. What is the capital? — A. Five lakhs. 

Q, How much is actually paid up ? — A. Almost the whole amount is paid up. 

Q, Your works are in Calcutta ? — A. In the suburbs. 

Q. Have you been a Director of it since it waB started ? — A. I have been connected with 
it from the beginning. It was started as a private enterprise and converted into a limited 
liability company some time in 1903. And as I am a Government servant I was not then 
in the directorate but of late 1 have been in it. 

Q. What are the particular articles which you manufacture, speaking broadly? — A. 
Various kinds of medicines and acids and scientific instruments. 

Q. With reference to the first part of your evidence, what do you consider should be the 
functions of the provincial Director of Industries in respect of cottage and organised industries, 
respectively. Do you think that the Provincial Director of Industries should deal with both ? 
— A. Our people are so very poor and we have got so few industries worth the name that utmost 
efforts should be made not only to revive but'keep alive these Existing cottage industries. 

Q. You point out the help which co-operative societies could give to cottage industries. 
Do you allude especially to credit or to purchase and distribution as well? — A. Both loans on 
favourable terms and also supply of raw materials. 

Q. Do you think that sufficient money would be forthcoming to finanee these co-operative 
industrial societies? — A. It depends on circumstances. If the products find a ready sale then 
of course money whould bo forthcoming. But if it is found that borrowers are unable to 
pay back their loans, then there will be difficulty as regards the flow of capital. 

Q. That would depend firstly on the industries being properly selected and secondly on 
the members being properly selected ?— A. Quite so. 

Q . What should be the relations between the Director of Industries and the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies ? — A. That is very difficult to say off-hand. I have thought about 
that a good deal. But I am afraid I have not been able to come to a definite conclusion. 

1 find there are departmental jealousies. One bead of one department *does not like the idea 
of his being interfered with by the bead of another department. Harmonious working and ( 
smooth relations are not always easy to get at. 

<2* Would you consider it a suitable solution if the Registrar of the Co-operative Societies 
dealt with the business side and the Director of Industries with the technical side?— A. I 
think that it would be a better solution and it would remove a good deal of friction. 

Q. You speak of the match factory at Toliygunge suffering for want of wood and you say 
i^at the Government plantations at Darjeeling have the kind of wood required. Do you 
Know about this personally ? — A. I know a good deal about it. 

Q. Is the wood at Darjeeling accessible?— .4. I am afraid not. That is the difficulty. 

Q. It is not the difficulty of price. It is only the question of transport ?— A. It would be 
cheaper to get it from Australia than from these inaccessible hill regions. 

Q. Leaving aside the cottage industries, with regard to what I may call the small factory, 
do you consider that, if technical advice could be given on the part of Government, if Govern- 
ment experts could examine the thing thoroughly and place before the public the result^ of 
those experiments showing the possibility of running the industry at a profit, capital would 
then be forthcoming to start such a concern ? — A . I think our countrymen are begixmmg to 
realise that capital is no longer shy even in Bengal. 

Q . Presumably capital would lie more easily forthcoming locally in respect of small local 
factories ?— -4. W. ; / 

Q. I mean to say that the people of Rangpur would be more xea4y to subscribe to. a 
tobacco factory in Rangpur. than to some factory in Chittagong ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that fairly substantial amounts would be forthcoming ?— A. I think so. 
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The Commercial Intelligence Department should publish monographs on industries 
and distribute them free of cost. The translation of those monographs in vernacular is 
desirable. It will he profitable to have a quarterly journal embodying these writings. 

In order to give better facilities for the training and employment of Indians the 
workshops in connection with railways should he thrown open to them and Indians should he 
engaged as apprentices in higher engineering work. Dockyards might also he established in 
sudh ports us Bombay and Calcutta for the building of steamers, e.g. } navy. This will give 
an opportunity to Indian engineers being trained in naval architecture. This was the scheme 
adopted by Japan in the early stages of her renaissance in the seventies of the last century. 

I should also suggest that some of the river courses in lower Bengal might be 
reserved for Indians for gaining experience in steamer navigation, ue., protected from competi- 
tion by powerful European companies. 
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Q. When I say that Government experts would examine the thing, of course Government 
would not take any responsibility. They will advise to the best of their information ? 
— A, Yes. 

Q, Would you explain exactly what is meant by the B standards of secondary schools ? 
*— A. Sometimes these so-called technical schools are a misnomer. Sometimes a carpenter or a 
village smith is engaged and that is all the help that the boys are able to get. 

<2* What is its equivalent in the ordinary course ? — A. Side by side with the ordinary 
education . we have the lower primary, the npper primary and then the secondary schools. 
The teaching is up to the matriculation examination. 

Q. *Do you know whether any of the B standard boys go on to the University afterwards ? 
A . Most of them go because they are not absorbed in any of the industries in this country. 

Q. Is it regarded as an easier path to matriculation than the ordinary literary course? 
— A. I think that what is called the bhadralog or middle class feel a kind of repugnance to 
manual work but as competition is very keen, they are now taking kindly to such things. 

' Q. Returning again to the B standard, I understand it gives an industrial bent to 
ordinary education ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But generally both officials and non-officials consider that it is inefficient and unsatis- 
factory and leads to no good results ? — A. If they are apprenticed to railway workshops or 
such firms as Burn and Co., and Martin and Co., I think it may lead to good results. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in obtaining free entry into these firms for apprentices? — A. 
My impression is that it is somewhat difficult. For instance, the railway workshop at Jamalpur 
might give better facilities, f or the admission of students. 

Q. Do they confine their appenticeship to the sons of people already in the works or in 
what way are they restricted? — A. I think the average Bengali young man belonging to the 
higher classes has not the facilities that might be desired. 

Q. Have you heard instances of such men having applied and their being refused ? 
— A. I cannot tell that exactly. But that is the general impression. 

Q. Do you consider that technical schools are capable of creating industries ? — A. That 
is a very difficult question. In Bengal we are so very backward in commercial enterprises and 
business capacity that we cannot all on a sudden expect men from these technical schools to 
engineer big industries. They -might be absorbed in industries which are already extant. 
But with only their help to start big industries wt>uld be a rather dangerous experiment. 

Q, Do you think that industries should precede technical training ? — A. They ought to. 

Q. You Bay an Advisory Board of Industries is preferable. Preferable to what ? — A. 
To a Director of Industries. 

tj. By Advisory Board you do not mean executive board ? — A. By Advisory Board I 
mean a board which has studied local conditions about the supply of raw materials and the 
demand for manufactured products and so on. They would start industries only after making 
the rightjkind of enquiries and experiments. For instance the match factory at Tollygunge. 
My view is that the experts should have taken ample care to see that the supply of timber 
was readily available on the spot. An Advisory Board would have helped in cases of this 
sort. They would have been able to warn the organisers that they were running a risk in 
starting the factory under the conditions. They would also advise as to the suitability of an 
industry to a particular locality. 

0. Who would constitute the board ? — A. Men concerned with the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department who could get the necessary information. 

Q. People with expert knowledge, you mean ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Experts in industries and in business ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who would control these various experts ? — A. That is a difficult matter to pass an 
opinion upon. 

Q. After all that is an administrative question on which perhaps you are not in a position 
to give an opinion off-hand. You say on T>age 2 “In a backward country like India 
what is more required is the direct encouragement of industrial habits and enterprise amongst 
the people by the starting of pioneer and demonstration factories than highly developed 
teclmokjtgical institutions." To what extent do you consider that factories were started 
without research ?—A. I mean glass factories, for instance. There is also the aluminium 
works which was started in Madras under Mr. Chatterton's direction and advice. Such 
enterprises might be Btarted. ' 

Q. You think there is a substantial amount of industrial work and opportunity which 
could be made use of by means of knowledge in the possession of certain persons already, to 
be obtained for the purpose ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Take for instance tire glass expert. He comes here from some .other country. He 
finds some differences in the quality of the sand which leads to results different from what 
he has been led to anticipate from experience with materials apparently simitar in the country 
from which he comes. * We have all seen instances of failures of industries owing to that 
ca use . How do you propose that this difficulty should be got over,? — A. India is a vast 
country and the supply of raw materials can be secured from "several provinces. Ihe 
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Geological Department and the Commercial Intelligence Department cou® give very valuable 
information, r believe that at Tilagarli the company failed because of the want of experts. 
Experts wore brought out from Germany. They suffered from malaria and then went away. 
]n such oases Government might come forward with the help of a fresh supply of experts, 

1 have often observed wilh regret that the so-called experts have been instrumental in leading 
people astray. They come batik from Japan and the United States with a superficial knowledge 
of tliO subject and they do not collect the necessary local information. They start the work 
and find out the difficulties in the way when it is too late. - 

Q. What is to be done to adapt the knowledge of experts who are not fully,, acquainted 
with local peculiarities, which means all the difference between success and failures. How 
is that small amount of very necessary knowledge to he obtained. You must have a certain 
amount of research facilities"? — A. Suppose a glass factory is started. First the experts should 
see that sand, soda and coal are available near at band. Of course soda we have to import 
for the present. 1 have known cases where a glass factory has been started far from the 
supply of coal and the carriage of coal has proved prohibitive. They should have taken 
care that the glass faelory was initially located in a place where the supply of coal was 
fhe first consideration. 1 find often that they realise their mistakes when it is too late. ** 

Q. In connection with the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works* you were not able 
to start it without a good deal of research undertaken by yourself. Don't you think that has 
made a good deal of difference in the matter of the success of the company ?— yL Work like 
this is based almost entirely on research, preliminary research work. 

Q. 1 suppose you are still going on with your research work and are constantly trying to 
ojien out new lines of business? — A. We have a lfbdy of chemists, of whom one or two are 
entirely detailed off for research work. 

Q. You generally direct < lie lines on which they should do research work with reference 
to what you consider commercially profitable business? — A. Yes. We are very keen about 
securing the best scientific men available. We do not take any one who is not an M. Sc. of 
the Calcutta University or who has not got knowledge of that Standard. 

Q You are in a position to find out whether a particular man is suitable ? — A. It is left 
to me to decide. 99 per cent of our graduates are theoretical bookish men and one has to be 
very careful in selecting a proper person. lie may *eore very high marks in the university 
examinations, lie may get even a first class but he may be poor substitute in business. 
Whereas one who is a third class graduate may be very good pa a business man. 

Q. And therefore you say that the existence of a man with a scientific training in high 
control of an industrial concern is often a very great advantage?' — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any experience of the working of the commercial museum ? —A. I 
know our firm is in frequent communication with it and often gets very valuable information. 

Q. Supposing these commercial museums wore made provincial, that isjto say,- if qjimlar 
museums were started in other provinces do you^think it would boa useful advertising 
medium for Indian industries ?— A. I think so. 

Q, Do you think it would help you in the matter of safes? — A. Yes. ' - - 

„ Jfonblc Pandit M. M. Malariya .— Q . You say that it is necessary in the best interests 
of the country to develop these cottage industries by introducing labour-saving contrivances 
among the artisans. Would you recommend the lending of machinery on the hire purchase 
system ?— //. Yes. That would be a very desirable thing. 

Q . Then you say that demonstration factories would be of very great use ? Would you 
have these demonstration factories only at the headquarters of tW districts or also in the 
sub-divisions ? — A. I would have them even in the remotest villages. For instance, take the* 
extracting of juice from cane. The poor villagers have very crude ways of doing it. If a not 
very costly apparatus were brought to them and its use explained they would be the first to 
purchase it. Even, they would go into shares and purchase it. 

Q. Do you think that there should bo* arrangement, made for making demonstrations 
from village to village or groups of villages all over the province?—^. Yes. 

Q. It is a fact that the match factory applied for wood from Darjeeling but was not able 
to get it ? — A . 1 think Mr. Mitter who has been cited as a witness will be able to give you 
better information about it than I can. 

Q. You recommend that students who have passed through the technical and industrial 
schools should be taken as apprentices in factories and workshops and you recommend that 
Government should make it a rule that workshops and factories which are patronised by 
Government should take in a certain number of apprentices ?— A. That is what I suggested in 
a note which I submitted to Mr. Swan. I quoted very largely from a book published in Japan 
by the Principal of the late Engineering College in Tokyo (Mr. Dyer). f-le says that in the 
seventies they sent out the first batch of students who came out of the engineering college to 
Sir William Armstrong, and they-made a conditional order to the firms who made their battle- 
ships that no order would be placed with the firms unless they took in a certain number of 
apprentices. The Secretary of State commands vast influence and patronage and he might 
well afford to dictate terms to the firms so that a certain number of apprentices may he taken. 

Q . You mean that the Government should arrange for it?— <4. I feel very strongly oh 
ihe subject. And my view is that Government has been rather backward iu this respect. 
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Government might very easily arrange for it,. They might say to the firms that no orders 
would he placed with them unless they took in a certain number of apprentices. That would 
bring them to their senses. 

Q. You haVe seen the report of the Morison Committee. They havo made recommen- 
dation to the effect that the Secretary of State should exercise his moral influence to secure 
the object?—^. I should say not merely moral but direct influence. He can bring pressure to 
bear on the firms. He oan afford to dictate terms. He need not go a-begging. 

Q. Do^ou mean that unless he made it a stipulation thoy would not take in apprentices? 

' — A. He commands huge influence and patronage. You know well how many millions worth 
t>f stores are bought through the India Office. 

Q. You say that qualified Indians find it difficult, to enter the scientific and technical 
departments of Government, and recommend that better facilities should ho offered them. 

One of your recommendations is that such a difference as exists in the Indian Educational 
Service should not find a place there ? — A. It should not. More of them should betaken in 
the scientific departments of Government like the Geological Survey and the Trigonometrical 
Survey. One reason why I say this is that other things being equal when an Englishman 
completes his 55th year, he retires, and all the technical and expert knowledge he gained in 
India is lost to India for good. Whereas if he were an [ndian he would have resided in India 
anji his expert knowledge would have been available to the Indians. Now I can illustrate 
this in my own case. I am about 55 and I am about to retire. If it pleases God to spare 
my life I would say that my advice would he absolutely at the disposal of my countrymen as 
long as I live. In the case of Europeans that knowledge is lost to the country. 

Q. You say then that in these scientific and technical departments, which you recommend 
should be developed, Indians should have fair play ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You also say that Indians should bo taken more and more as apprentices. Are not 
the students of the Sibpur Engineering College taken as apprentices in higher engineering ? 

Are they not put through a course of practical training?—//. I think they are, suppose a 
bridge is constructed they are put on there. Sir R. N. Mookerjoe would be able to give better 
information on the point. 

Q. You say that research institutions have their great value in highly developed indus- 
trial countries. Hid I understand you to say in answer to the President that you are not 
opposed to the higher kind of research ?— A. I have spent the best years of my life in research 
and I should he the last man to decry it. 

Q. You think that knowledge that is available in the matter of industries should be more 
widely diffused and utilised in the country in the promotion of enterprise and that research 
should accompany the growth of enterprise?—./. Yes. 

Q. You have said that Bengal is industrially backward. Would you kindly let me know 
the reason for it? Bengal is not deficient in intelligence, and in every line of study that has 
been provided the Bengali has distinguished himself, in arte, law, engineering, medicine. Is 
not the industrial backwardness of Bengal due then to the fact that the system of education 
in vogue has been of an unindustrial kind so to say, that it is too literary and theoretical ? 

— A. There are felso other reasons such as the permanent set tlement, and the fertility of the 
soil. 

Q. Do yon think that if you had higher technological institutions and colleges of com- 
merce to impart industrial and scientific education, there is no reason why the Bengali youth 
should not distinguish himself as well in these lines as in others? — A. Mere technological 
• institutes will be of very little use. The Bengali have very little forwardness at present in 
the matter of commercial enterprises. On the Bombay side wo have mill-owners who have, 
never been in any technical or commercial institute. 

Q. You recommend the establishment of industrial schools. Do you think that a 
general system of primary education should be the basis of industrial education ? — A. It 
should be. 

Q. Don't you think that the lack of general elementary education is a hindrance to 
industrial efficiency ? — A. It is. * 

lion* lie Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. Will you tell us why the chemical works of which 
you are a Director was exchanged from private ownership to a limited company ?—./. We 
could command very little capital. To tell you the full history would be to repeat a chapter 
in my own biography. 

Q, Was it not working profitably under private ownership? — A. It was working 
profitably. It was found that the proprietors could bring in very little capital. 

(j). Is it working profitably now ? — A. I think so. 

Q. What dividends?—^.- 8 per cent. The Directors want to give more but I am using 
my morel influence in restraining them. 

Q. If new industries are started they require big chemical work and capital just like 
America?—^ Yes. 

Don't you think that they are first essential before we start many new industries ?— 

A , Yes s take for instance the Sunlight Soap Company of Messrs. Lever Brothers. It 
commands a capital of 14 millions. 
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Q. You say you want grants from Government. In what way do you want grants? — 
A , . Loans at favourable rates of interest. 

Q. Should Government guarantee interest on the capital ?— A. Yes. 

Q . You say that some of the Native States have liberally helped private enterprises. 
Can jrou cite an example ? — A. I know the Mysore Government have helped the starting of a 
spinning company. They have purchased a few lakhs worth of shares and gave suitable land 
and in course of time these shares are sold to the public when the company w$s profitably 
working. 

Q. You say that an industrial concern before it seeks Government aid should show its 
bond fide* by its good management. Suppose a new concern is being started, how can they 
show their bond fidcs ? — A. Take for example the great hydro-electric scheme. The bare name 
of the eminent directors would bring in any amount of capital. 

Q. Do you think that in the beginning also Government should help ? — A. In special 
cases, but one ought to be very careful. 

Then about the match factory you say that the other man will be able to give 
information ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that Government control over industries is best exercised by having an audit 
and periodical inspection. Suppose you had an auditor, do you think that is a proper control 
of Government ? Don't you think that the Government should have their own directors ?— 
A. It may lead to friction. 

Q, What friction can there bo? He can only guard the interests of Government? — A. I 
agree with you there. 

Q. You say whenever a pioneer industry is started and there is offer of purchase by a 
private individual, Government should part with it, and you say that preference should be 
given to companies. What companies do you refer to ? — A. Something like the Aluminium 
works in Madras. 

Q. You do not want private individuals? — A. It would be better if they were joint 
stock companies. An authorised syndicate should be formed. In the Bengal Chemical 
Company 1 have always been anxious to see that no man purchases a very large number of 
shares. 

Q. You say that industrial schools should be under the joint control of the Education 
Department and the Director of Industries ? Do you think that would work smoothly f — 
A. It would then be able to command knowledge of a two-fold character. Of course dual 
control is to be avoided. The spheres of the control of the two departments should be clearly 
defined. 

Q. You say that you are in favour of Government official journals and that they , should 
be supplied gratis. *Do you know what it will coBt ? — A. I mean at a nominal cost. 

Q. You say that dockyards might be established. For building what ?-x^. Battleships. 

Q. We want steel plates for it and we are not producing, them at prefeent ? — A. In the 
meantime we have to import. I read a good deal about it in the case of Japan. If we were to 
wait for ourselves making the steel plates we shall have to wait indefinitely. In the case of 
Japan it cost her very much to build her own battleships. Recent events haVe confirmed and 
justified the wisdom of Japan. 

Q. You say that if any industry is profitable, capital would be readily forthcoming. You 
know for example how successfully the jute mills are working. Why do not the Bengal 
capitalists put in their money? — A. I think that they are now opening their eyes to the 
matter. * v 

Q. Do you think they will come out ?-^A. I know there is a middle class who are 
anxious to invest their money in the Bengal Chemical Works. They are small capitalists. 

Q. Do you think that the permanent settlement ’ is hampering industries?— A. I alluded 
to that as one of the economic reasons, as affording a sure source of investment. 

Q. There is an association which is sending students to Japan and other countries. Do 
these men get employment on their return?—^. I suppose Mr. Jogindra Chandra Ghosh 
might be able to give you better information. I heard that they are getting some employ- 
ment or other. 

Hon’blc Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Q. .In the last sentence of paragraph 6 you say “It is 
desirable that Government should exercise some supervision for some years after purchase.” Do 
you think ths.t it will encourage auybody to come and purchase. When I purchase why should 
Government continue to supervise?—^. I meant until the money was all paid off. 

Q. You clearly say that Government should continue the control after purchase for some 
years ?— A. I meant only that it should be until the money has been paid off. *After that 
nobody would^like Government interference. 

Q If your suggestion ttjat the Secretary of State should force firms to take apprentices is 
adopted, do yon not thfnk that indirectly we will have to pay for it?— A, When you order 
several millions of worth material the firm would readily oblige you. 

Q . Would they not increase their rate ?~A. There is so much competition as regards the 
supply of goods that they will not dare to do that. 
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'''/"■faf. JR. $<$i>i#wh.—Q. T« stated that the Japanese Government made it a condition 
l&ai firm* ehoftld TOd Japanese apprentices. Do you think that the Japanese 

Govstement could make a similar condition to-day ?—J[. My point is that if you make large 
purchases from a firm they would always be ready to accommodate you. 

Q t I auk you with reference to the particular instance of Japan. Do you think they could 
make such a condition to-day ? — A, Possibly not, 

Q t Yoti think the Government of India would have no difficulty in making such a stipula- 
tion?— -jrf* The Japanese Government is a foreign Government ana when they got such terms 
my point it that we should be able to get better terms. 

Q. Of what University are you a doctor? — A. Edinburgh, Calcutta and Durham 
Universities, 


Q. For research work?— J, Yes, 

Q. You have good opportunity of judging of the capacity of University Btudents in con- 
nection with your ohemioal and pharmaceutical works ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You mud** a rather startling statement that 99 per cent of the M. Sc. students of the 
Caloutta University were too bookish to be of any value for ordinary business avooations ? 

J, They are good for research work but they are*no good for business and commercial work. 

Q. What do you attribute that to ?— A, In Bengal there has been a kind of hereditary 
repugnance to taking to trade and commerce. We have always been notorious for choosing 
the clerical line, the law and the professions. 

Q. And then in the course of your evidence you press the point that there should be 
manual training in the secondary schools. No doubt if it became universal it would go a long 
way towards correcting the tendency that you suggest. Would you not carry that manual 
training back to primary education 7 — J. Yes. r niat would be the best possible way. 

Q. So that you would insist on manual training at the same time that the boy learns to 
read and write ? — J. I should very much like it. 

Hate yorf worked out a soheme ?—A. At first in the kindergarten system they would 
make gardens and learn the use of the spade. Then they will learn basket making, etc. * 

Q. So yon would devote some of the time now given to reading and writing to manual 
work ?— A. Ye*. * 

And you think that it is quite feasible ?— A. Yes, especially in the villages in Bengal, 

Q. Then I suppose when they have advanced to secondary education manual training 
might take a somewhat higher form/c.y., carpentry, directly in connection with some industry? 
— A* Yes, 


Q, The two things might then go on together ?— A. Yes. • 

Q, Can you tell ns exactly what the B standard is ?—^. At present *hat is meant by 
technical schools in the places outside £afcntta means no more than securing the services of a 
carpenter and a blacksmith. That is th£ wfilyhelp they get and they are spoken of as technical 
schools. That is not what is wanted... The B standard will give an industrial bent to 
education, I mean to general education^ 

Q. If primary education is associated with manual training that could be carried .to the 
»^l^y school and up to the time when a student goes to the University and this would more 
anything eke. correct the present state o t things which you deplore ?~~A. Yes. 


Chatterton.~-Q. Are the methods that you advocate in yonr written evidence those 
you have pursued in so far as it was possible in developing a very successful chemical 
/*|ndiW Yes. 

||L; / Q. Yq# did not airly for any Government assistance ?—^. Never. 
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Q. How many altogether ? — A. There are a number of people who make ^preparations 
like compounders and foremen. Four are M. Sfc.s of the Calcutta University. My services 
also are at their disposal. 

Q. Have you got any experience of students who have returned from Europe or America 
who were sent there by Government as technical scholars ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think that itfi s a satisfactory system ? — A. I have suggested that those who 
have already been in business and have done some kind of work at home could be selected to 
go to Europe and learn the advanced methods. At present they are sending men indis- 
criminately. 

Q. Have you visited the Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore ? — A. I have recently 
been to Bangalore. I am a. visitor appointed by the Calcutta University. 

Q. You say there is no proper controlling authority. With reference to what? — A . I 
have found thal up till now 31) lakhs of rupees have been spent. 

Q. Is that accurate? — A. That is what I saw in the papers and the central block cost 6 
to 7 lakhs of rupees. Even the Director or the professoriate could not tell me what it is meant 
for. Seven lakhs for a block which is scarcely wanted and for which nobody would like to be 
held responsible 1 The money has been recklessly spent. 

Q. Whom did you get this information from ? — A . The Director and the professoriate. 
They could not give me any satisfactory information. There is a big clock tower in the central 
building which is meant to locate the library. There are some halls as big as those in the 
Buckingham Palace. 

Q. All this information that you have got is not strictly accurate. That is why I should 
like you to modify your statement to some extent ? — A, That was the universal complaint 
that i heard from the people of Madras and Bombay. 

Q. When you want to make a statement of this kind why did you not go to the Director 
and get the information ?—A. 1 have seen it published in the public papers. 1 got reports that 
up till now 39 lakhs of rupees have been spent in block and building and also in current 
expenses. 

Q. You are mixing up two very different things It is 21 lakhs. Would you not 
therefore withdraw that sentence. Whatever mistakes there may have been in the past thingB 
are on a better basis now and presumably there is some controlling authority at the present 
moment? — A. I am strongly of opinion that the constitution of the committee ought to be 
changed. Because the outside public have no voice in the matter. The professoriate and the 
Director are in the overwhelming majority and they can carry on things in their own way 
and I believe even the donors have no hand in the matter. 

Q. You object to Die location of the Institute of Science in Bangalore. Have you got 
any accurate knowledge of the amount of industrial work going on in the, neighbourhood of 
Bangalore? — A . I have seen the harnessing of the Cauvery and the Kolar Gold fields. That 
represents a huge industrial enterprise. There are weaving, spinning and woollen mills. 

Q. Do you still adhere to your opinion that it is an unsatisfactory place in which to locate 
an industrial research institute ?— A. I mean it is so far away. 

Q. It is of course a long way from Bengal but is it far away from the centres of industry 
in the south of India ?—A. It is nearer Madras. ] fully admit. Possibly it is of great 
advantage to the Government of Mysore. 

Q. Your complaint then is this that the Institute has not been of much use to Bengal. 
It may be of \ise to the south of India? — A. I do not, know whether it has been of much use 
to Bombay, which claims some of the biggest donors. 

Q. From this I understand that, yon would recommend the creation of a number of 
similar institutes in other parts of India, in the large industrial centres ? — A. It all depends, 
as I said. We are yet in the premature stages to pass any decided opinion. I have said 
. nothing against the peisonnel of the Institute. 

Q. I am not now talking of the Indian Institute of Science and your opinion of it. I 
am asking you whether you are in favour of having similar institutes in Calcutta worked on 
proper lines. — A. We have got centres of research in Calcutta and do not think T a separate 
institute would be of much use. In the Presidency College and the University College of 
Science we have got researches going on. 

Q. Then you have got researches sufficiently developed?—^. So far as chemistry is 
concerned, we have got ample facilities. 

Q. Are these researches in Calcutta devoted to the prosecution of what I may call pure 
science or the application of science ? — A. It is for pure science. 

Q. Has any research work been done in connection with the application of science ? — 
A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you want any Tielp provided for Calcutta?— A. It would be useful for local 
institutions. If one wants to h$ve some information connected with any industry in Bengal it 
would Be inconvenient to go to Bangalore, Moreover they would be overwhelmed with work 
from the various provinces of India, each province sending in its own peculiarities. 

Q. Would you be in favour of tbe development of central research laboratories for the 
prosecution of these enquiries in India or do you want to have them locally ?— A. I should like 
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to have local centres. Because it is the particular locality that would determine tho conditions ^ 
of work in that locality. 

Q . Do you want to have these scientific centres under provincial or Imperial control ? — 
j , I should have provincial control. 

Mr . C. E. Zou>.— Q‘ Bo you propose to have one in each of the provinces or in each of 
the major provinces ? — A. One for each of tho provinces, one for Bengal, one for the United 
Provinces, one for the Madras and so on. 

Q. ; You do not propose to have one for Delhi ? — A . No. The smaller provinces could 
apply for help to the major provinces. 

Q. You would allow the smaller provinces to have access to the larger provinces ?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to add to the remarks you have made? — A . We have been very 
unfortunate in the selection of our industries. And before any new industry is started it 
should be impressed upon the would-be organisers that they should take sufficient precautions 
to enquire as to the supply of raw materials and the scope of the sale of the articles and so 
on. In this connection to which I have referred, the organisers might as well have enquired 
where they were likely to get their wood. Many industries have been taken up, for 
instance, soap making. I find that the very important thing necessary, namely soda, has to 
be imported and then there is the glycerine which is a bve-product. In European countries 
it is the glycerine which keeps up the soap industry. We throw it away. Unless we start 
on a big scale we cannot recover the glycerine. It requires a big plant. At present to 
throw away the glycerine and to make the soap would he an impossible undertaking. The 
fow industries that are surviving are able to keep on because patriotism pays a kind of bounty 
as it were. 


Witness No. 83. 

Mr. S. Deb, Mutwyor, Calcutta Pottery M oris, Calcutta . 

Written Evidence. 

In my opinion, there is no dearth of capital in Bengal ; but the people generally invent Capita- 
their money in land which they think the best and the safest investment. Now-a-days the 
money-lending business, under proper security, is drawing and engaging a large amount of 
capital in Bengal. I cannot say that the money cannot be found to finance industries. The 
tea industry for example never lacks capital, because the industry is considered safe, and the 
profit accrued therefrom is very tempting. The first tea concern was started in 18*10, and in 
the course of lesBthan 45 years area under tea rose about a million bighas. From 1 885 — 1913 
it has doubled its area and the aggregate paid up capital of OS companies, registered in India, 
amounts to 3 crores of rupees and the gardens employing more than 100,000 persous. 

Thus when faith has once been created in an industry as to its safety and prospects, 
capital is never lacking. Over capitalization has frequently happened in many cases. To cite 
the example of the oil mill industry of Calcutta, seeing the prospects of the first few oil 
milk, turning out edible oils mainly, nearly 80 mills with a total invested capital of 
Rs. 1,20,00,000 approximately, have cropped up in an area of about four square miles within 
tho last 20 years. Now the total output of edible oils, if all the mills are fully worked, is far 
more than the local consumption, hence the mills are obliged to shorten their hours of work. 

Faith in the promoters had led to the establishment of various other industries also. 

The name of Messrs. Tata & Sons has led to the foundation of tho Iron and Steel Works at 
Sakchi. The Hydro-Electric Works initiated by the said company have proved successful 
and also the cotton mills they have promoted. 

In Calcutta, capital was never lacking for the various railway companies which have been 
started, since they have been promoted by companies, who command a good deal of public 
faith. 

The faith, which is an essential factor in the industrial development of Bengal, is badly C*®* 61 of * ailur# d 
warting now-a-days, so far as the promotion of joint-stock companies by the people are priieg^i^BengSS* 
concerned. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Swan, when he says in his report, that the causes of failure of 
joint-stock enterprises in Bengal are principally due to — 

(1) insufficient capital and 

(2) inefficient management, 

but the question is deeper than that, for whenever any successful industry has been 
founded on a large scale in any civilized country, involving large capital and on a sound 
basis, there must have been a large amount of forethought. 

The promoters of a company have to be reallyjafficient men who know their business and 
they must go through every question of detail, not only in the process of manufacture, but 
in the selection and choice of raw materials, the market where they are purchased, the com- 
petition which it has to confront, the advantages and disadvantages of the proposed company 
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over its competitors in the disposal of their products and several other questions, before an 
industry is Parted. If these are properly investigated and the promoters are really satisfied 
that such an industry should be established since it has got its advantages over its rivals,* 
the question of deficiency of capital cannot be raised at all. * 

The directors and promoters of so-called industries here have been all more or less 
professional men, who may have great abilities and eminence in their own profession, but 
they had neither the opportunity nor the inclination of gaining experience in busi- 
ness methods and finance. With the cares and anxieties of their own {Mession 
they naturally cannot consider this new adoption of theirs as anything very serious 
and the result is inevitable failure. The management and directorship of industrial concerns 
require years of training and whole-hearted concentration, but these directors considered that 
the attendance of a few hours snatched from their professions is enough to rim an industrial 
concern successfully. Before the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Sakchi have been actually 
started, years were spent in preliminary enquiries. The industrial activity of recent years 
is in my opinion not a proper and healthy attempt, at industrial development, but it serves 
as a great experience, which lias always been the case in the early stages of industrial 
development all over the world. When this effervescence subsides, the true ftate of affairs 
will be perceived and right methods will be adopted. 

The only way to start and develop industries seems to be by private enterprise. But 
such enterprises are very few and limited. No industrial development of a country 

is possible in that way. Very few have got that spirit of enterprise and purse to initiate 

new industries and sustain them till they are profitable and finance them for adequate 
expansion so as to compete favourably with foreign rivals who, employing larger capital and 
with more business facilities and taking advantage of the open-door policy of India, can 
dump their goods in India and stifle the infaut industry. For example, I may mention the 
industry in which I am engaged. It was a trial, both for the capitalists and for the expert. 
The capitalists had to wait very long nearly for fifteen years, without any sign of profit, and 

the expert, for years together, had to put forth every possible exertion to save the infant 

industry from destruction by foreign competition. There are few to court such troubles and 
anxieties at his own cost. A few industries that have been initiated by private enterprise, have 
shown sigas of success. I may mention chiefly among them the Calcutta Pottery Works, the 
National Tannery of Dr. N. II. Sarkar and the Bengal Galvanizing Works of Messrs. 
P. N. Dutt & Co. „ 

The funds and capabilities of private enterprises are limited. India is mainly exporting 
to other foreign countries her produce to the extent of nearly £100,000,000 annually. If 
she has got to make her own manufactures, she has got to stand in competition with factory 
people with huge capital and organisation, and nothing short of a joint-Bttfck concern, com- 
manding big capital, can accomplish this. To give the first start, to investigate properly the 
various conditions, to create faith in the people regarding the successful working of an 
industry, Government must take the initiative. As it has done the pioneering business in 
some industries, it ought to come forward for others also. To cite an example, I refer to Sir 
George Watt’s book — 'The Commercial Products of India ' — in which he writes, " It is not 
known how much money the Government of India actually spent from first to last in their 
efforts to ingraft the tea industry of India, but it would appear that Gordon's mission to 
China and the expenditure of the Indian Tea Commission came to close on £18,000. If we 
assume that Bum to have represented but one quarter of the total expenditure actually in- 
curred, the result might still in perfect fairness be characterised as one of the most profitable 
undertakings of the administration of the Empire of India." Japan did the very same thing 
as we find in Count Okuma's book — ' Fifty Years of New Japan,' where it is stated that 
i( The Imperial Government took every step necessary for the encouragement of new indus- 
tries. Model factories were established at considerable expense, samples were brought from 
* foreign countries to serve as samples for J apanete industries, and were also loaned, on application, 
to the prefecture! governments. A meeting of manufacturers was held in order to ventilate the 
opinions of persons engaged in industry, and regulation for trade associations were issued with 
the object of harmonising industrial pursuits and promoting their interests. The system of 
credit mobilier was inaugurated for the benefit of new enterprises, and spinning mills estab* 
lished by the Government in Aichi and Hiroshima prefectures, were subsequently sold to the 
public in order to encourage the development of that industry. The Government induced 
prefectures to organize local industrial joint exhibitions from time to time, expert judges 
being commissioned by the central Government in order to encourage material development. 
Such measures had the effect of rapidly promoting industries which had been inaugurated in 
the early years of Meiji.'' The first stage of the development should be done by Government 
till it is assured that industry is feasible here profitably, then it can hand over to concerns 
who Would evidently be eager to undertake it. Departmental monographs, quite interesting 
in - their own way, are only of value to the man who is actually in the industry ; they can 
never create eagerness in others to start an industry. Henoe it is, that all Government 
monographs are a sealed book to 99 per cent, of the reading public. If a dozen industries 
under Government auspices prove to be successful, confidence will be created in the minds of 
the people who will get an opportunity of seeing whet capital and organisation mean in the 
success of an industry* Honest and sound promoters will come forward to start industries 
with limited liability and good investors will not be wanting iti finance the enterprises. 
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I suggest that the best ways by which the Government cam help the development of in- 
dustries are by : — 

{1) starting, “ pioneer factories ” for new industries, 

(2) helping existing industries, 

(8) establishing a . Central Technological Institute with a commercial museum 
attached to it in Bengal, 

where the best brafns of the land might be employed to solve not questions of academic 
interests but questions actually to be solved in industries. 

I would suggest the establishment of a * pioneer factory ' for glass manufacture in the Pioneer faotoiy. 
beginning. 

The total value of glass and glassware imported into India in tho year ending 31st Glass manufacture. 
March 1914 was £1,298,853 and tho figures show that imports under this head have increased 
steadily in recent years. 

Few glass factories started with in recent years have had successful results. The 
unsuitability of the soil and its inhabitants and various other causes have been attributed to 
their failure. But in my opinion no thorough investigation in this matter has been gone 
into as it ought to be considering the magnitude of the industry. The various countries 
producing glass, the nature and quality of materials they use, the most up-to-date methods 
they employ, the capital they invest, tho outturn they secure,* the market they command, 
the intermediary through which these markets are secured, their competitors and tho 
advantages and disadvantages of each class of goods, are matters to be carefully gone into. 

We should investigate thoroughly the conditions how, within the short space of four years, 

Japan could send to the Indian market from Its. 8 lakhs to 2.5 lakhs worth of glass articles; 
wherein lay her speciality, what has made her so efficient as a manufacturer of glass, are 
matters requiring Berious attention before any attempt is made to start any glassworks here. 

The United States of America undertook to manufacture <*lass in the early nineties, and it 
is now a success. There must be many lessons to be learnt from these preliminary investiga- 
tions which would save much time, energy and money. In tho circumstances I would 
suggest that the Government, before it starts the pioneer industry, should send a competent 
person to the various glass manufacturing centres of the world, with special attention to 
those countries where tho industry has been recently successfully started. Fortified 
with this information and all the data necessary for tho purpose and applying conditions 
suitable to the country the factory would be just the sort of a model required. 

Regarding the second suggestion of helping existing industries the following methods of Government 
giving Government aid nre in my opinion practicable usaistarce. 

(1) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate, 

(2) loans, with or without interest, 

(3) supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system — generally for the 

development of home or cottage industries, 

{4} guaranteed Gpvernment purchase of products for limited periods, 

and the selection of any method (one or more at a time if necessary) will depend on the 
nature, of the industry to be helped. But in all cases the industriej should have banking 
facilities so that they may get money from the bank at Bmall rates of interest with proper 
• security. 

I think it is proper and necessary for the Government to keep a control over the industries Government 
which they will help. The best control will to keep a Government, director, as in the case control, 
of guaranteed railways on the board if the industry is a joint-stock company ; if it is a private 
enterprise regular inspection by suitable Government officers and auditing of accounts by 
Government auditors, as in the case of co-operative credit societies, will be necessary. 

Some industries exist in Bengal and a fair amount of work has already been done towards 
their development. I recommend Government aid to such industries. 

The industries which I know and should be helped are as follows : — 1. Tanning industry- 
2. Ch#paical industry. 3. Match industry. 4. Porcelain and earthenware. 5. Pencil- 
making industry. 

As the success of these industries is practically assured and a great deal of uphill work 
has already been done by private enterprise, the Government can very easily understand their 
positions if proper investigations are made. 

My third suggestion is the establishment of a Central Technological Institute with a Technological 
commercial museum attached to it in Bengal. These institutions, established in different Institute with 
parts of the country, have been the main factor in developing the industries of Japan. 
naive had the good fortune of working in one of these institutions during iny stay in mu86um * 

Japan in 1904 and 1909 and I write this from my own experience. The functions of these 
institution# are' vast and varied and they may Jbe classified as follows 

Tot gather information of the available resources of the country— agricultural, forest, 
mineral, etc.,— suited to* industrial development, They should be arranged and classified 
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properly to suit various industries in which they may be utilized and thus forming the 
nucleus of an economic products museum. 

2. To carry out exhaustive researches on raw materials available in the country with a 
view to manufacture finished .products as imported in the country and place results of such 
researches at the disposal of the public. 

3. To find out by experiment if it is possible to manufacture a certain article imported in 
large quantities in this country, out of raw materials available here. ^ 

On this subject I Lave got practical experience at the Porcelain Testing Laboratory 
at Kyoto (Japan) which would be of interest to the Commission. There exists a class of 
earthenware in England called the “ Ironstone China ” chiefly, manufactured bv Messrs. 
Johnson Bros., Ld., of Hanley. The import of “ Ironstone China ** plates and dishesrose 
very considerably in Japan in 1905, in spite of heavy freights and a high tariff and within 
a short time they replaced Japan-made porcelain plates and dishes in the hotels and restaurants. 
The Government took up the matter and reported the fact to the Director of the Laboratory. 
Experiments in manufacturing “ Ironstone China ” out of Japanese raw materials began in 
earnest. We were given dozens of f Ironstone China 9 plates to break and scrape the thin 
layer of glaze on thorn ; compositions of * Ironstone China > body and glaze were found out by 
analysis, suitable indigenous raw materials were selected and Ironstone China ” was manufac- 
tured in the laboratory. I remember a pottery manufacturer in Nagoya, named Matsumura, 
who took up this new line. When I revisited Japan in 1909 the factory was in a very 
prosperous condition and I could not find Johnson Bros/ <f Ironstone China ” any more there. 
Now the “ Nippon Koshitsu Toki Kaisha ” (Japan Ironstone China Manufacturing Co.) 
working at Kanazawa with a capital of more than 15 lakhs of rupees, is turning out huge 
quantities of Ironstone China of different kinds. The Calcutta market iB flooded with their 
manufactures and their quality can be best judged from the samples I have supplied to the 
commercial museum as exhibits. * 

4. To issue regular reports of the results of all researches carried out in the Institute and 
to publish monthly a journal dealing with topics of industrial interest and containing reports 
of researches in other provinces of India or abroad. I would suggest the publication of a 
vernacular edition of this journal 

5. To allow competent persons interested in any industry to investigate and carry on 
special researches on their own lines in the laboratories of the Institute and to use the 
machineries of the workshop for his purpose. The scope of his researches should he enquired 
into at the beginning ami if found practicable be would be admitted free or on payment of a 
fee. I have had experieuce of such a laboratory in Berlin (Chemisehes Laboratorium fur 
Tonindustrie. Prof. Dr. H. Seger & E. Cramer G. m. b. H) where I carried out special 
researches ou the manufacture of electrical and chemical porcelain with raw materials 
which l took from here. 1 had to pay a fee of Mk. 250 a month. 

(>. To help manufacturers in solving their technical difficulties and also to help intend- 
ing manufacturers by selecting suitable raw materials, machinery, etc., or by rendering any 
special assistance that they may require. 

7. To hold regular exhibitions of products manufactured in the laboratory along with 
the issuing of reports and to invite persons or manufacturers interested in them and to 
display Bide by side the samples of similar imported articles together with statistics showing 
the quantity imported and prices and also pointing out the difference in quality if there he 
any, which might be in the way of introducing similar locally manufactured stuff into the 
market. 

8. To hold periodic lectures on industrial subjects, with experiments, lantern slides, etc./ 
by inviting experts from different parts of India or abroad if possible.- In the Ecdle 
Polytechnic at Paris Where periodic lectures on different subjects are conducted with the 
help of the best experts available in France* who are actually engaged in industries as 
(Electors and managers and illustrate their statements by suitable models, appliances, to 
people interested on the subject specially invited for the purpose. 

9. To have a department for the rapid commercial analysis of various industrial stuffs, 
not only the raw materials but also the finished products on payment of suitable fees. For 
example, if a sample of Kaolin is sent for analysis and found on examination suitablo for the 
manufacture of high grade porcelain, the department might be asked to manufacture a set 
of articles out of that material on the presentation of a fee. The same practice prevails in the 
Industrial Testing Laboratory at Tokyo (Japan) and in the Tonindustrie Laboratory at Berlin. 
This has given very great impetus to the manufacture of various articles in these countries. 

10. To have a testing department where articles for human consumption, medicines and 
drugs, instruments of precision, weights and measures, will get their certificates of guarantee 
without which they will not be allowed to be issued to the public. 

11. To have an information bureau which will organise the connection between the 
prospecting buyer ufid seller and supply information to the public on matters industrial. 

The Central Technological Institute with commercial museum attached to it 
should be situated close at hand to the centre of several industries. In my opinion the 
Technological Institute should be established in Calcutta with a department specially devoted 
to the various industries which might be developed in Bengal. Calcutta being the first port 
in India, there is facility in securing raw materials and the disposal of finished products ; 
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there is proximity of coal, waterways, railways, and a large area surrounding it capable of 
being utilised as centres of industries. The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, though 
situated in an admirable climate having excellent surroundings, is so far awav from industrial 
centres that no concern actually engaged in industries gets the benefit from its departments 
which is secured by means of frequent contact. The man in the industry would like lo get 
liis problem s .solved and his difficulties removed within the least time possible and he cannot 
afford the trouble and delay inevitable in communicating from a distance. So researches in 
the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore or in the Imperial Institute at London, as far . 
as I know, have so far been incapable of arousing any interest in the Indian manufacturers. 

The Institute should consist of an up-to-date analytical laboratory, a testing department 
where all manufactured products can be tested such as cement, paper, textiles, sugar, medicines, 
drugs, etc., a workshop well fitted with all modern tools and appliances, a foundry capable 
of turning out special instruments and supply all the needs of the testing department and the 
laboratory, so that the whefe thing might be self con tai nod. A well equipped library 
containing scientific and technical books in all the principal languages of Europe and 
periodicals dealing with scientific and technical matters, where the workers will get every 
facility to get up-to-date information. There should be kept a portfolio showing plans and 
designs of the best industrial establishments of the world and the designs of the most 
up-to-date machineries employed in industries together with catalogues of firms manu- 
facturing and dealing with them. In this connection I am of opinion that the Patent, Trade 
Mark and Designs Department might be profitably incorporated with the Institute. 

The Institute should consist of a director. I don't think it is necessary to call him 
Director of I ndustri es or bv any such name. Big mimes here arc often misleading and 
unapproachable to the public. A person with a liberal scientific education, practical and 
businesslike, with poF^r to organise and control, familiar with the country and the people, 
social and sympathetic, with a knowledge of French and German languages if possible is 
most suited for the position. I have no objection to whatever nationality lie might belong 
to. If these qualities are difficult to find in one man a directorate may be formed of persons 
as is usually found in Germany, each having one or moie of the necessary qualifications. 

There will be two assistants under the Director— one a highly trained scientist in direct 
charge of the laboratory and workshops and the other a practical business man with thorough 
general and commercial education in charge of the commercial museum. In my opinion 
the above two positions should be held by Bengalees who might be suitably trained for the 
purpose here or preferably in foreign countries. 

The Board of Control of the Institute and the commercial museum should consist of — 

3 representatives of Government, 

3 business men, 

• 3 directors or managers of manufacturing concerns, 

3 scientists and 

the director and assistant directors of the Institute as ex-ojjieio members. The assistant 
director in charge of the commercial museum will act as Secretary to the Board of Control. 

The working of the commercial museum may be viewed in two aspects. The first aspect Commercial 
is that of assistance in marketing products by bringing in contact the manufacturer and the TTm8eum * 
dealer. The second aspect has been practically lost sight of, viz . : — that of exhibiting those 
finished products which find their entrance into the country as imports made out of the raw 
materials which are exported from here or out of similar materials that can be had here in 
quantities. The finished articles should be exhibited ; the name of firms with their invested 
• capitals in these industries, and the output, should accompany the exhibits. It is not possible 
that the Government should undertake to exhibit all the imported articles at once but can 
make a good beginning by selecting a few important ones. The undertaking is really of a 
very big nature but I think it will be a move in the right direction to arouse interest of the 
people in industries. I have seen a similar museum being organised in such centres of 
industry as Osaka in Japan. 

Side bv side with these thingR ought to be exhibited the locally made articles, if there be 
any, with a note from the Director as to the result of ItJ tests, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each and the profitable method of overcoming any defect in the local made product. 

For example, scissors which are manufactured locally are being replaced here on the market 
by cheap cast steel American scissors which are brittle and hence less durable but they are of 
superior finish and the nickel plating which prevents rusting appeals to the purchaser. I may 
mention in this connection the Deutcnes Museum at Munich, though not purely commercial, 
where the exhibit greatly appealed to my mind as to how to encourage the knowledge 
and taste of science and industry in the minds of young and old alike. 

India abounds in all sorts of raw materials suitable for industrial development. Apart 
from what have already come to our knowledge, enormous quantities of hidden treasures are 
lying undiscovered and vast tracts of the country unexplored It will take years of labour 
and patient investigations to ascertain fully the extent of her productive capacity. 

The present day manufacturer has to faoe enormous difficulties in finding out and 
selecting the raw materials he wishes to have. In Europe organised trades exist to supply 
raw materials to industrial concerns. If I want to have a pure Kaolin having 45‘6 per cent. 
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§Sf|>H*dto all departmental investigations of the Government snob as fortrtr agJWpme, 
*’ After proper raw materials are secured the question of 

t rig rates of railway companies are a perplexity to the industrialist. My sm^ «*MW«»C 
sggest some examples. Porcelain, eathenware crockery and toys though 
Sy the same materials and having the same value ^commercial poreelain fetchM bo beta* 
£ than earthenware and croctery) weight for weight have font different 
■here are special rates for China clays imported from abroad' to be used tn 
stablished in different parts , of India, where it is not however the 
rhereas in our case we are handicapped by heavy railway freight . 0 , j, % l *piR *«__ 

laterial bf ours even'in spite of our representations. The steamer freight of Chum^ »J® 
Sutope to Calcutta is insignificantly smalt compared to the railwav freights here. The n*™« 
apacity of waggons is another mystery to us. A waggon marked 1 J tons holds wood owm| 
o ito low density nine tons only but the consignee has to pay all the same for 16 to ns, Off*?* 
rom the question of rate. Further I find fe the railway tariff that sand wed to, Pj"<»nng 
lurposes has got to pay rates higher than chemicals such as EpBom salt, while the value of one 

s thirty times as much ns the other. * . 

I claim to he no authority on matters dealing with railway tariff, but in my opinion, rt 

my new industry is organised here, the railway companies should allow concession ^ rates both 
s ^regards the carriage of raw materials and finished produots to different distnbatnig centre* 
a India, then, and, then only the industry can develop and successfully compete with lU fcrwgn 
ival in the open market. I am sorry to state that owing to this cause the luter-promctal 
rade of Calcutta Pottery Works could not be properly developed. ’Government shonld 
aft ke some such arrangement bo that tbifl can be effected. ^ ^ 

The question of securing expert knowledge India is beset w;ith many difl^ultiesw 
ivervwhere else where it is intended to Btart new industries. I think it is not always ms 
md wise to put Indians, whether trained in foreign countries or locally but wanting in proper 
txnerience, in direct charge of starting a new industry, There may be exceptions to thisrule 
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foebottom of the ladder and have risen to prorttnence by ,«beer dint of honest and 
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na^ve-their training -a slow but suye education. . ' * . 
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Stages of training in it before they get to the position of a manager. 
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Now the question comes of men who would help these Indian directors and te take their 
place afterwards. ’Where would the factory people look for these men ? In these days of 
specialisation, it is almost impossible that skilled labour starting from the loxffcst position can 
attain the post of a director at any time. For this purpose polytechnics are necessary. We 
cannot always afford to send people to foreign countries for technical education as this is 
costly and beset with many difficulties. It is only the directors who might take a trip to the 
various centres of industries in which they are interested in foreign countiies in order to 
assimilate the growing changes in their line. It is sometimes urged that the polytechnics 
should come after the industries but in my opinion they should come before them, — as has 
been the case in Germany and Japan where the growth of the polytechnics reallv gave an 
impetus to the establishment of various industries. Considering the present state* of indus- 
tries in Bengal I would suggest the establishment of a higher polytechnic in Calcutta having 
a limited course of subjects at the beginning which might be extended later. I expect that 
this higher polytechnic in Calcutta would, if properly organised and managed, do the same 
thing for Bengal or for the whole of India as the great Charlotfcenburg polytechnic did and 
is doing for the industries of Germany. 

Our experts after their training in foreign countries when they come over here have 
to face many difficulties. Since they cannot secure the experience much needed within the 
limited period of their stay in foreign countries, they cannot judge at the outset the time 
that would be required to successfully run a factory. The enthusiastic capitalist gets tired 
with this delay and in many cases he attributes all the delay and trouble to the technical 
inability of tbe expert. The capitalists here generally start industries without proper 
investigation and knowledge and after it has been handed over to the expert they shake off 
all responsibility and hardly think it necessary to" cc-onerate with him. What could have 
been achieved under proper guidance and co-operation in 5 years is done under great difficul- 
ties in a decade. This is really the history of many sad failures. 

There is another thing yet to be nqted. The set of men so far chosen as properly 
qualified to bo the future directors of our new industries and Bent to foreign countries to 
secure experience were in my opinion in many cases not very happily selected. It attracted 
in many cases youths who finding no bright prospect before them in this country with their 
education and attainments, fell in with this idea of proceeding to foreign lands at public 
expense. It is very sad that these people had seldom the inclination, attainments, aptitudo 
and other necessary qualities which are required in heads of concerns manipulating men 
and money. 


The Indian artisans are unused to the life of organised big industries which are coming 
to this land. When we consider that such a small percentage of the people is educated, their 
ideas of living and concerted action so narrow and limited, the social system, easy-going 
life, small ideas of comfort, all go together to retard the growth of skilled labour here for 
organised industries. In my works 1 could not depend on potters simply but had to deal 
*vith all classes of people, representing all shades of castes. There were very great difficulties, 
no doubt, at the beginning to bring them down to one common level and to make them 
efficient workers. I have invariably seen that labourers having little education turning out 
qjore efficient within a short time than others without it. To my experience little sympathy, 
fellow-feeling and setting higher ideals of life before them and identifying their interest 
with the interest of the concern iu which they are engaged invariably creates in them a 
sense of the dignity of labour. In industrial organisations where men are consider* d as bo 
many units to transform one article into another at a defintie cost, these factors are entirely 
lost sight of and naturally no souse of responsibility can grow in the workers and that is 
always'the difficulty of a floating population near our mills. The mill hands can never 
identify themselves with the mill in which they are engaged for the time being. 


In order to increase the efficiency of skilled labour and^ to create a taste for the work, I 
would suggest the cstaWishment of an arts and crafts institution in Calcutta. This is 
most essential. Bombay felt the need and it has taken some shape there. The -idea of 
night schools should be developed in the factories themselves more profitably. 

* When the proper article has’been manufactured to the satisfaction of the market there 
is always the difficulty here, as the conditions now stand in marketing the product. In 
big organisations, it is not always possible to meet the retail dealers of 'its products neither 
is it a soiflfpd policy to do that and the manufacturer has got to work through au intermediary 
who knows the market well, Laving good credit and connection with tbe bank and can 
secure liquid money on credit for raw materials. For these therefore^ would suggest the 
formation of a co-operative credit bank guaranteed by the Government and financed by 
the people which will finance industries #n easy terms of interest for tbe purchase of raw 
materials, machineries for extension, stocking of finished products, etc. It will have, branches 
in all industrial and trading localities, giving facilities for the purchase of r*w materials as 
well as the sale of finished products. I felt this need many, a time in my experience for 
the last few years. There is also another difficulty with which I am always confronted, 
pamely, that of assistants with keen business instincts for looking after the commercial 
side of tbe industry, This is no less a difficulty than the securing of expert now g • 
Trade here, as was the case in Japan before the Restoration, has got associate ™ . 

very elected ideas in the minds of the people. A rich Jradesman here will not command 
so much respect as a lawyer in Jhrtociety. This has created a tendency of distaste of joimn* 
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any Professional trade by our intelligent boys. Hence trade reports, trade journal, are 

to bavea^leat ftew of the f pe0|>le , wbicb « reat difficulties for organist industries 
e aiear View of the market, and push business properly in richt lines Thus to 

elwlf ££ about commerce and to raise the position of the commercial people ia the . 
The students#™ ' k W0U M, 8U L ggest tbe establishment of a, commercial college in Calcutta, 
of th?mart t ^ W0 ™ ! *7* . pr ° per H«» of finance and international trade, fluctuations 
men Lr “ i Dd “ any other buslne88 methods and kn0wlod s e and they will be the proper 
who after training as an apprentice in an industry to be a successful business manager. 


Oual Evidence, 28th November 1916. 

a m ot thc **•* ► ” b " h I " d “ -|W 

Q. In tea ?—A. Some of my friends are interested in tea., They have their own gardens. 

Q. In coal mines ?—A. One of our proprietors is interested. He is one of the hiimest 
coal mine owners. 

Q. Do the middle classes invest their money in coal shares ? — A. Now they are doing. 

Q • Ts y° ur company a limited company ?—A. It is not a limited liability* company It 
is only a private concern. # 

Q. Have you a definite capital ? — A. No. * * 

Q. You obtained the capital of the concern from the partners ?— A: Yes. 

Q. Who were personally acquainted with each other ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long has the concern been going on ?-A. The new remodelled factory was 
started in 1907. J 

q What superior staff do you employ?—//. I have got two assistants One is a 
graduate of the Bengal Technical Institute, and the other who was my accountant before now 

looks after the business side. * ' 

% v 

9' Have th ey any particular technical qualifications ?—A. The accountant has no 
technical qualifications, but my assistant was studying under me. I was a teacher in pottery ' 
in that Institute and he was under me for three years and he had practical training in my 


Q. Have you any apprentices ? -A. No. I have not got now, 

Q. You make porcelain wares, especially electric insulators ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you to say that you obtained certain trade connections through which to 
sell these, from the commercial museum ? — A. Yes. 6 

Q. You mean a provincial institute when you refer to a ‘ central technological institute ’ ? 
— A. Yes, and not for India. 

’ if 

Q. You would prefer to see a number of provincial technological institutes ?—A Yes 
if they are necessary for other provinces. • ’ 

Q. You think that a skilled labourer starting from the lowest position cannot attain the ' 
post of a director at any time .7-A. Nowadays, it is so exacting and scientific, so far as mv 
experience goes, that a skilled labourer cannot rise to the post of director in a highly teohni- 
cal industry like chemical industry. 6 ^ 

j <2 It i your experience are studonts who have had technical training coutent to start at 
the bottom of the ladder or do they want to begin at once as managers ?— A. For myself I am 
willing to start at the bottom of the ladder. Hero we have no opemn*. When I came 
back from Japan and Germany I was placed in charge of a concern, and I am sorry for it 
There was no help. I was obliged to accept the post of manager and the result has been 
that I have had to wait for ten years to build up this business and gain proper experience. 

Q My point was this. If you give students technical training in this conntry they do 
not realise that they have still to learn a great deal in the practical application of the 
theoretical knowledge, and they are not willing to begin lower down where they can learn 
th“t sort ot thing by experience. They expect at once to get high posts lame mv and 
responsibility. lou noticed that difficulty ? How do you propose to overcome it ?~A They 
must get their admission as assistants in organised industries. There is no other help. ' 1 

Q. . Therefore you must have industries before you can give employment ?~A. There are 
bav T en .° employment whatsoever, sent by the Association for the Advance- 
, ™rt AeJocktion- 0 & Indu8tnal hducatlon - I was the first recipient of the scholarship from 

Hon’ble Pandit M.M. Malaviya.-^Q, Hew many vears rlM mn • r± 

in charge of the concern and I developed it. From 1906 I have been in ohargeof it. ^ 
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Q* You are of opinion that in the present state of the backwardness of Indiunt and of 
Indian industries, Government should give the first start ?— Yes. 

Q. And encourage industries by pioneering factories, where necessary, under proper condi- 
tions, and also by giving assistance financially in the way of guaranteeing dividends for a 
limited period ?~A. Yes. ~ 

Qt With regard to the glass industry do you think that if the Government made the 
neoessary investigations and published the results of those investigations, Indian capital 
would come forward to take up the business ?— A, I think if proper investigations are made. 

Q. If the Government publishes the information after investigation, it is possible in your 
opinion that without any Government guarantee the necessary capital may be subscribed ? 
— A . Yes. 

- Q. But if the Goyernment guaranteed dividends, then of course it will be subscribed 
without any doubt ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have said in answer to a question by the Hon’ble Mr. Low, that you are in 
favour of one technological institute in each province ? — A. Yes. So far as Bengal is con- 
cerned I want one. 

. Q. You think that the existence of the Institute of Science at Bangalore is not of much 
practical benefit to Bengal ?— A . I think so. I have come in contact with various manufac- 
turers and they have never expressed an opinion that they are getting any help ftom the 
Baugalore Institute or the Imperial Institute of London. It is my small experience. 

Q. You think that every major province of India is a large enough country to have at 
least one central technological institute within it? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of importing experts where necessary to push forward industries ? 
— A, For new industries in this country. 

Q. And you think that if the Government should help the promoters of new enterprises 
to bring in the right kind of experts, thjit itself would give a great impetus to the proposed 
industries?—^. Yes. 

Q. You say “ I have invariably seen that labourers having a little education turn out 
more efficient within a short time than others without it/' You also say, " In order to 
increase the efficiency of skilled labour and to create a taste for the work, I would suggest the 
establishment of an arts and crafts institution in Calcutta.” In your travels in England, 
America and Japan have you noted that the gentral education which artisans and labourers 
receive there promotes their industrial efficiency ?— A. I have. 

Q. They are far more intelligent than our Indian labourers are? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think then that if the Indian labourers are to compete successfully^ with the 

Japanese, or English or German ?— A. In Calcutta the Bengali carpenters are being 

replaced by Chinos carpenters. It is very difficult to find a good Bengali carpenter. 

■ Q. In order that the Indian labourers should be efficient industrially as the English, 
Japanese, or the German labourers are, you think it essential, that they should receive general 
primary education and in addition should receive technical and industrial education? — A . Yes. 
As is done in the arts and crafts institution. 

Q. You recommend the formation of a co-oj>erative bank with a minimum interest 
guaranteed by the Government, to finance industry ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be enough if there were one such bank in each province, or do 
you want brauches in the districts ?— A. It will have branches in each of the districts. 

Q. Have you in your experience felt the need of such a bank ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you in your travels in Japan noted the existence of such an industrial bank ? 
— A. The first industrial* bank of Japan was established shortly after the Restoration. 

Q . And there are many such now ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you also note the existence of banks in Germany which finance industries ?— 
A. No. I did not enquire. 

Q. You have spoken of the railway freights affecting trade and you have given some very 
remarkable instances of differences in the rates. To whom did you make your representation 
on the question of rates? -A. We made one direct representation so far as our sand is 
concerned to the Railway Board, and they said they could not interfere. This was in 1905. 

& 'Did you point out that the sand was required for plastering purposes?— A. It was 
only to reduce the freight on sand. We wanted to bring that sand from Rajmehal, but 
owing to the heavy freight we could not do it. 

Q You say u I find in the railway tariff that sand used for plastering purposes has got 
to pay* rates higher than chemicals, such as Epsom salt, while the value of one is thirty times 
ae much as the other ?” — A. Yes. ■> 

0. You did represent to them that the rate on «and was very heavy ?— X Yes. On 
that subject one of the proprietors of the works will be the next witness coming and ho wiu 
be better able to explain it. 

HofCUe Sir Fatulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q. 
this t echnical instruction what education had 
id science. 


Before you went to foreign countries for 
you ?— 4. I appeared for the B. A. examination 
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Q. You never attended any technical college ? — A, There is no technical college here. 

Q. Yon got your experience chiefly in Japan 1-A. Yes. I was in the Higher Poly- 
technic in Tokyo for two years. At that time it was very easy for an Indiamto go there. 
Now it is difficult so far as I have heard. I have been there once in 1909 also. At that time 
1 found no difficulty in entering into it. Then I found my admission into the Testing 
Laboratory and worked for ]£ years. Six months I then spent in travelling and return^. 

Q. Were you the head of any department in those works ?—A. I was taken as a student. 

Q. They willingly taught you ?— A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you have no experience of the oil mills id Qalcutta ? — A. No special 
experience. I only got some information from reliable authority. 

Q . You say, “ Now the total output of edible oils, if all the mills are fully worked, is far 
more than the local consumption, hence the mills arc obliged to shorten their hours of york.” 
Do you know what is the imported quantity of foreign oil into this country,? — A. I was 
speaking of oil for edible purposes, — mustard oil meant for human consumption. 

Q . iTou are. for the exhibition of the finished articles from foreign countries made out of 
thevt/w materials exported from this country so that the people may see the local article' and 
thuoreign article ?— A. Yes. 

« Q. You want prices also ? — A, Everything that can he done, * 

Q. Prices fluctuate every dav ? — A. They can put in the standard price or the average 
price. / . .. / 

Q. You say, “ Managers in Europe of technical concerns are men who have high educa- 
tional qualifications.” That is, technical and scientific and not literary ?— A. £Jo. 

Q. In yotir last paragraph you say that you would suggest the establishment of a, com- 
mercial college at Calcutta ? — A. Yes. v 

Q. Do you think that* if a commercial college is established in this part of the country it 
will get students ? — A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you because we were told this morning we may not get them ? — A. I do not 
think. 

Q. Do you think that the people would like to go in for these studies ? — A. Yes. Because 
other professions are being overcrowded this will he anew outlet. 

Mr. Chatter Ion. — Q. Your practical experience, I understand, is* entirely confined to 
Ceramic manufacture ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And*on other matters your written statement is a record of your opinion based on 
information collected from other sources ? — A. From my own experience. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you have a practical knowledge of tanning? — A. No. Only 
from the Trade and the Navigation Report of Bengal I wrote it. 

Q . You spoke of raw materials going outtip foreign countries and coming back as manufac- 
tured" goods ? — A . YeB. . 

Q . What raw materials ? — A. Oil Beedfr" ’ 

Q. How do oil seeds come back as m^hifeifcured goods? — Linseed oil comes in large 
quantities made up into paints and other pWducts. 

Q. Are tannin extracts imported into India ? — A , I heard so. ? 

Q. You have made a statement that raw materials go out of the country and come hack 
as manufactured articles. I should like to know what are those manufactured articles which 
come back from abroad made of Indian materials ?— A. Linseed oil. 

Q. What other manufactured goods come back?— A. (Witness was not able to name any 
other goods.) 


Witness No. 84. 

Mk. F. N. Gooptu, Proprietor , Messrs. F. N. Gooptu Sr Co., Manufacturing stationer*, Pencil 

makers , etc., Calcutta . 

Written evidence. 

Qs. 1 & 2. — I have had no direct personal 'experience in raising capital for industrial 
enterprises and cannot therefore state the difficulties that may be experienced in doing so. 
I was for some time connected with the Bengal Luarmi Cotton Mills, Limited, while *apitai 
was being raised and my experience is that the capital for that particular industrial enterprise 
was principally drawn from the small savings of the lower middle classes. Well-to-do 
and the wealthy classes- held aloof from subscribing either substantially or conridernbly 
to the capital. # * v 

Q, 5.— All the seven methods *f giving Government aid to existing or nefr industries 
mentioned in question no. 5 have my entire approval. Ttys view that I am inolihed^o take 
of the psesent industrial position in this country is that existing and new indjuffoes ag* 
handicapped lack of initiative, want and shyness of capital and other allied r ea s o ns > 

* , , * 
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and it is my conviction that there will he no marked improvement in the industrial position 
of the country until and unless a big push is given by the Slate and that push will naturally 
assume one or either of the various shapes suggested in the question. Money grants-in-aid 
may very well be given with proper guarantees to existing industries which are struggling 
for want of financial help and which after such help may become prosperous. Similar!/ 
new industries soundly conceived and for which there is admitted scope may very well he 
helped with money grants-in-aid. As regards the second method, bounties 'and subsidies 
may prove of invaluable help to the export of manufactured articles to compete in market**, 
where bounty-fed articles arc dumped. 

Guaranteeing dividends by Government for a limited period may be done in the case 
of both existing and now industries, e.g. } in the case of ai\ existing industry when it is doim* 
fairly well but requires fresh capital to increase its capacity of production to meet- demand*, 
but is unable to attract fresh capital on account of the difficulty in guaranteeing a good 
dividend ; the’ Government may here very well stop in to help this industry. 

I strongly^ approve of the fifth method of the supply of machinery and plant on the. 
hire-purchase system because it combines to my mind the minimum of risk with the 
maximum of helpfulness. Th6 machine so supplied will always he under the Government 
who should have a lien on it and Government may also arrange that it should be inspected 
from time to time to see whether it is in proper working order. By this arrangement 
'Government will stand to lose little or 'nothing while the individual or the firm so helped 
will be materially benefited. It will be an incentive to manufacturers to adopt new and .latest 
methods in their business and will give employment to mere skilful men or artists. ' Govern- 
ment might* further help by placing orders for the output of this machinery should the 
supply prove satisfactory under the seventh method, viz., guaranteed Government purchase 
of products for limited period. 

vln my experience I know of a case in which a gentleman started a business with a 
small capital of his own with the cxpeclation that he will be able to raise capital if he can 
survive the experimental period. Unfortunately he could not manage it with his own 
capital and had to close up and sell the factory to another person. In another case the 
originator of the enterprise after making his enterprises experimentally successful could not 
get a proper partner or capitalists to finance him and had to close up his business. 

Q. 6. — In methods (ft), (4q and (6) and the form of control as suggested should he 
by the appointment of Government Directors with defined powers for the period dtiriug which 
direct assistance lasts. 


Qs, 7 & 8. — I have no experience of Government pioneering factories but I am sure Pioneer 
they must be of great value as a stimulus to industries. In every instance care should be factories, 
taken that no Government pioneered industry comes in competition or conflict with industries 
already flourishing and also that the original intention should be to place such industry in hands 
of others after it has proved a success. 

Government should pioneer industries which, if ^ vised by their experts after due investi- 
gation, are likely to he successful from a financiatrgdl^ of view but which have not l)een 
taken up by private enterprise and the extent ttew^Ub w suoh industries should be pioneered 
should be the established success of such industries/^lHlo not think it would be right in any 
case to close successful pioneer factories but tftey Should in every case be handed over to 
private capitalists or companies. The conversion of successful pioneering experiments into 
permanent Government enterprises should be avoided as a rule. 

I may here include questions 19 and 20 relating to demonstration factories. These l)«?mon»i ration 
factories should certainly be established in my province as well as elsewhere not fnly for the Tories, 
purpose of experimental ion but also to train experts in new industries and to grant commer- 
cial education to the young men. The special aim of these demonstration factories will be 
not only to create an expert, a workshop manager, a man of business but also 
a foreman or a clerk. These demonstration factories must form a part of an 
industrial school where a course of commercial training can be given to the pupils to 
complete the commercial side of the expert. An expert is not always a good commercial or 
business man. An agricultural school with a farm and an industrial school with a workshop 
may be started. 

In Germany there are “ manufacturing laboratories” employing experts and 120 men 
and carrying on technical investigations to aid in manufacturing works of its founders. In 
this connecroon I wish to mention that it is absolutely necessary to establish an up-to-date 
manufacturing workshop and laboratory to tackle the important questions of jute mills and 
to help, the Government in the manufacture of munitions. , 

Q$> 10 &'39.-*Some of the various ways of giving substantial assistance to* industrial 
undertakings by existing or new banking agencies are as follows banking 
1. -By credit system. By this I mean (a) that by depositing a certain amount of money facilities 

* * any bank, a facility is obtained of purchasing machinery and plants from 

forefon countries : lb) bv advancing money on the acceptance of bundis by 


foreign countries ; (£) Vy advancing money on the acceptance 
a respectable solvent parly; (<?) by advancing money on the hypothecation 
of goods and plants ami machinery where necessary. 


By giving financial faoiUtion in time of nrgent need on a moderate rate of iuterad- 
Y<* Wmpfe, suppose a firm wants to make a big payment m the mofuss.l for 
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purchasing a large quantity of raw materials, the bank on the application of 
the part y and on the security of the firm ought to arrange for the temporary 
accommodation on a moderate rate of interest. 

3. By negotiating Bilk of Exchange. 

4. By acting as a collector of money on hundis accompanied with shipping or railway 

documents. 

5. By granting loans on the recommendation of Government experts to industrial 

enterprise whose success is otherwise assured. 


Co-operative Q. 12. — In my opinion small or cottage industries are likely to be helped by co-operative 

80CietlM * societies. These industries do not require a large capital while they are not of a speculative 

nature. They would certainly benefit by the help of co-operative societies and would sub- 
stantially increase the material prosperity of the people. The organisation * of these societies, 
should generally be on the same lines as those of the existing co-operative credit societiesSi 
They should be brought nearer to the people by the inclusion of the people on the governing 
bodies. The special object of these societies should be to give financial, help to small village 
^and cottage industries and to induce people by example to save money by investing small savings 
which they have got in the co-operative society in their village. This system will help not only 
the small and cottage industries but will be a great boon to the cultivator class and also to 
the zemindars. 


Limits of Govern- 
ment atsititanrn. 


Technical aid. 


Besearch abroad. 


Surveys for indus- 
trial purposes. 


Q. 13. — Government aid should first be granted in any of the -shapes mentioned in clause 
to deserving existing .private enterprises. In no case should Government pioneer the 
starting of an industry similar to one already existing in the same province. The existing 
company should first be given a chance to improve and to meet the public demand and if it 
fails then a similar industry on an approved line may bq started. 

There ought not to be any limitation to Government «iid to a new enterprise even if it 
competes with aD established external trade so long as Government would be convinced of the 
ultimate success of the concern. Proper control should always be kept over the enterprise so 
long as Government aid continues. The main object of this aid ought to be the establish- 
ment of such factories in India as will be able to compete side by side with any imported 
goods whatsoever. 

Q. 36. — I have no personal experience on this subject. But 1 know that in Madras 
the experiment of ground-nut pressing has reached a successful stage and Government is 
helping a private party to make this a successful commercial enterprise. 

Q. 17.— Government experts ought to be allowed to work for private firms or companies. 
An expert inay be lent to an, industrial enterprise (1) for a short period free of all charges 
to help the company to overcome some difficult manufacturing process; (2) as paid adviser 
for a long period to help the promoter of the industry from the beginning to train up his own 
men and to run his concern in the proper lines thereby saving a lot of money in the experi- 
mental stage; (3) as a consultant free of charge to advise whenever required by any 
company or firm ; -(4) as an expert in organising a new concern as to the pros and cons 
of starting an industry in any province and of the suitability of any particular industry. 

Q. 18.-— The results of researches of Government paid experts while attached to a private 
business may be allowed to be published so long as the same is not detrimental to the interest 
of the party concerned or is of such an importance that many concerns will he benefitted 
by its publication. The results may be published in a particular magazine published in the 
same line as 41 American Scientist/' “ Machinery/' etc. « 

Q. 22. — I would rather prefer researches to be conducted in different parts of India, 
as experts from foreign countries always find various difficulties when they come to India 
to work for any industrial concern. 

Q*. 25 & 26. — I am of opinion that an industrial survey on a large scale may be arranged 
by the Government with the co-operation of private qualified men to explore the vast tracts 
of India still lying untouched, e.g> } virgin forests of the Mourbhunj Raj, the mineral tracts 
of Bengal, United Provinces and Rajputana. The precise objects of such a survey will be 
the discovery of various rare and valuable minerals and of forest products and of suitable 
areas for the growing of particular crops, thereby bringing about the expansion of existing or 
the creation of new industries. 


Q. 27.— By the publication of the results in the Government publications under the Direc- 
tor-General of Commercial Intelligence and Director of Industries whenever required by any 
company or firm. * 

Commercial Q*. 28 & 29.— My personal experience and, opinion of commercial museums are that they 

moMtum. serve a very useful purpose in the industrial world. .1 have obtained a large number of 

customers after the first tour of the commercial museum organised by Mr. A. H. Ley, 
I.C.S., and worked by Mr. R. Rice. It served tbe purpose oi not <mly bringing together 
customers and manufacturers but of an advertising medium. It is very useful for small 
industries and unorganised cottage industries. It helps everybody to find what can be 
manufactured in India and thereby helping to establish business relations trith Various, parts,, 
of India and also with the f oreign couSttries. - 
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Q. 87. — I may here suggest that another section ought to be added in the commercial Gorerumonfc|patri>« 
museum in Calcutta, viz., the section displaying imported samples with approximate require- n*ge. 
ments of the Government of India to enable manufacturers to tackle them. These museums 
should he developed and established in each commercial centre under a cuiator assisted by an 
efficient staff of assistants controlled by the Director or Industries. There is a general 
complaint that manufacturers cannot supply goods when ordered. To rectify this defect, the 
Director of Industries ought to take up such cases and find out the real cause of the complaint 
and do the needful. I approve of the method of working as is followed in the museum in 
Calcutta. t 

Q. 30. — In my experience I have found that the products of minor and unorganised Sales, 
cottage industries can be sold very conveniently if a permanent commercial emporium is 
established in the centre of the shop quarter of Calcutta. Its development may he effected 
by allotting to each applicant a small stall at » very moderate rate where the products can be 
displayed and sold to customers. A sriall section of our Sir Stuart Ilogg Market if let to 
^manufacturers on a cheap rent may very well serve this purpose. The aim of this is to place 
various kinds of products in one, place for the convenience of the buyers and visitors. 

Q * 31-33. — Industrial exhibitions if carried on on the basis of the great International Exhibitions. 
Exhibition held in Calcutta in 1884? will be very useful to encourage industries in India. The 
main object of the exhibition will be to demonstrate the methods and the latest appliance* 
used in other parts of the world in the Industrial and Agricultural Departments. This form 
of exhibition ought to take place once in every 10 years. 

In addition to the above during the intermediate period exhibitions in the form conducted 
at Calcutta in 190G and at Allahabad in 1910 will serve a very useful purpose. In shoit 
there must be demonstration departments in these exhibitions. Government must take the 
initiative and encourage these exhibitions through the Director of Industries. 

Qs. 34 & 35. — It would he certainly an advantage to appoint trade representatives for Trade repreuenta- 
the whole of India in Great Britain, the Colonies and Foreign countries. Only experts fives, 
or men having special knowledge of trade can be so appointed and their duties should be 
to advise the Government of India and representative bodies of the trading community in 
India about the possibilities of trade between the countries to which they may be appointed 
and India in respect of articles of Indian manufacture or produce, export trade. 

Temporary commissions for special enquiries may also be appointed. 

Q. 36. — Inter-provincial trade representatives in India would be of gieat help in 
promoting trade between the different provinces. The representation might be arranged 
for by nominating qualified men in the different provinces to communicate with one another 
and advise the Government and tradesmen from time to time. ^ . 

Q. 39.— A central Industrial Bank for every province with branches at all industrial Banlc&ng facilities*, 
centres should he* established under the supervision and control of Government. These 
banks should help in marketing indigenous products and should give reasonable credit to 
industries. 


Q 40. 1 The conditions should be : — (l) that the Government should derive no profit Supply of Govern- 

and should realise only the cost of raw materials and that of supplying it : (2) that payment nw 

should he made easy either by instalments or hire-purchase system Or by following the 
bank system of realising demands on invoices after sixty or ninety days : (3) that the 
materials should be supplied as promptly as possible : (4) that the rates must he fixed oil a 
yearly basis. 

Q. 41.— At present industrial development suffers much from the various forms of b»nd policy, 
control by means of licenses from the municipality regarding permission to use land for 
industrial purposes. There are two forms of licenses to be paid to the municipality, one for 
using a particular plot ofland for establishing factory and the other for storing up raw 
materials and carrying on business in the same place. 

Government assessments ought to bo reduced on lands totally used for industrial pur- 
poses as they generally do in case of public buildings and those used for worshipping 

^^Municipalities must not enforce all the strict laws relating to sanctioning buildings for 
industrial purposes, e.g erection of mill-houses and workshops. 

I know of a case in which sanction was refused to erect washing platform and w. c. on 
the side space in a factory. This case was referred to the general committee and the plan 
was passed after a long time. 

q m Each case of concession will have to be dealt with on its own merits. In 

the ease of new industries it may be necessary to grant land rent-free for a fixed period, 
after which the industries haying meanwhile become profitable, land revenue with arrears 

may be b gradually realised. In the case of existing industries land may be granted on a 
reduced rent. 

Ox 44 & 45 In our province skilled labourers are very rare and costly. Labourers 

-with ordinary intelligence form the greater part of men employed I n industries. In my own 
business I have always taken care to employ some very best skilled men and to use then to 
to snnuial lines uuito a lot of young adults with common intelligence and make 


teach, train- up in special lines quite 
them fit for handling machinery properly. 


I have always given them encouragement by in- 

> i . - • * _ .i. L 1 ‘ L_ .... iL, A niuminm 


SX their pyr When I found ^hem Useful. I practise in my •establishment the premium 
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system of wages a* adyocated by the Americans to ^Seduce the cost of my production or in 
other words what is known as " High wages with low cost.” I give my head mistries ohanees 
to suggest improvements in the method of ' manufacture and invention of new machine parts 
whereby our output can be increased and give them bonus when the attempt becomes success- 
ful. I have derived very good results out of all the items mentioned above. 

In my opinion labourer's efficiency and skill can be increased generally by (1) allowing 
them to associate with best skilled trained men, (2) giving them facilities to improve and 
paying them when they do so, (8) teaching them the principle of co-operative credit system, and 
(4*) teaching them to take interest in the concern where they are working by sympathetic 
treatment. 


I supervision. 


Iciftl organisation. 


lining „f labour Q *• 46 & 65. — Apprentices trained up in factory and workshops sometimes turn out good 

mistries in the end. These apprentices a made to undergo a course of at least 5 years 
during which time they get graded monthly allowance just sufficient for their food and 
clothing. During the period some of the workmen acquit themselves very cleverly and aife . 
promoted. These apprentices are made to attend factory works during the day and night 
classes in established schools to learn drawing, mathematics and English. If this system 
is made universal and free industrial schools are established, workmen of better 
/calibre as well as men required for the various departments of business can bo trained 
up very easily. These schools should be under the control of the Department of Education 
and there should be* three standards in them. The first standard will be such as to create a 
man of business, a merchant, a trader or an expert. The second standard will be to create 
head clerks, accountauts, auditors, cost clerks and stenographers and the third will be to 
create head mistries, draftsmen, mistries and skilled , labourers generally. Best results will 
be obtained \>y making apprenticeship system co-oTdinate to industrial schools so that boys 
will be compelled to learn something if they want any mechanical training. 

Departments of Education and of Industries can be made to work in unison in controlling 
industrial schools if the Industries Department give facility by employing the deserving candi- 
dates passed from the industrial schools in their respective spheres. Uniformity of standards 
of examination for mechanical engineers held in various provinces must be kept up. Men 
who qualify themselves in the first standard creditably ought to be allowed to study 
conditions and methods in other countries under private or State scholarships, thus helping 
them to complete their training. Technical and commercial trainings are absolutely 
necessary for a prime mover in any concern whatsoever. 

Q. 56. — My suggestion is that Provincial Departments connected with industrial 
enterprise should be established and developed. In this connection I beg to propose that 
Provincial Directors of Industries assisted by technical exports and advised by Boards' of 
Industries consisting of non-official members also. should be established as is now in vogue 
in Madras. Our main ground of supporting the above proposal is that the Director of 
Industries being at the head of an organised Department and assisted by experts will be able 
to carry on experiments on all the different items as named below : — 

(a) Chemistry including agricultural, metallurgical, tinctorial and pharmaceutical 
chemistry : 

(fl) The leather and hide industries : 

(c) Glass-making : 

(d) Sugar and alcohol manufactures : 

(e) Paper making : 

( f ) OU-seed industries : 

at a nominal cost, being able to gather eoftect information regarding raw materials and 
procuring same at a nominal cost through the other Departments of Government. This 
process is likely to lessen the initial costs of the experimental stage of industries as practical 
results of his experiments should be available for all people willing to invest in such industries. 
He should be competent to visit factories on special request from the party concerned and to 
give them such advice as to overcome their difficulties. 

Regarding relationship of Provincial Industries Department with an Imperial Depart- 
ment I suggest (1) the Imperial Department should have power to govern arffi control the 
various Provincial Departments : (2) It will consider and give effect to proposals recommendod 
by the Provincial Departments : (3) It should dictate the broad lines of action of the Provincial 
Departments who should go more into details regarding the questions arising Wore them : 
(4) The Imperial Department, as implied above, should be vested with powers which should 
Mteer a midale course, that is, it should not be vested with statutory powers to control 
the smaller and more specialised details but on the other hand its functions should not be 
purely advisory. 

Q. 78 & 70. — I have found from my experience that there are hardly any fcesfcnicsl 
and scientific works of reference worth naming id the Imperial Library in Calcutta, is* 
absolutely necessary for Government to establish a Department collecting all the latest 
technical and scientific works published all over the world. Without such a Ubnwyno 
commercial college will be complete. 

, Q* 80.— college of commerce is necessary in our province. In tbis^ollege the higher 
standard of the industrial school will be tenpht. THi* mam nhiW. n# nsju**. ^ni k* 
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Create, *■ I have said before, a map of tmsfoem, a merchant or a trader. 'Preference cboold be 
men to mensbaate and treders to bare their coni trained up in this college. Arched to 
thie college there met be a well-equipped chemical laboratory where analytical worke can, be 
earned on by expert*. J ' 

Q. 81,-This college can be of great help to the development of industry if they create 
a department wherein minerals can be thoroughly analysed and experiments taken up on the 
application. of any particular oonoern regarding their particular difficulties. It can also find out 
other new lines hitherto unexplored out of the raw materials obtained in India in lartre 
quantities specially in the preparation of dregs and aniline and vegetable dyes. 8 

Q; 82 & 83.— The ^ Director General of Commercial Intelligence and the Director ofSUtiitlM and cow 
Statistics should collect all available information and statistics and should place them at the morcial “telllgsiios. 
dispoeal of the Imperial Department of Industries who will cause the same to be circulated to 
all the Provincial Departments under it. 


Q. B4#. Iiidian Trade Journal # helps the industrial people a good deal. It circulates Industrial and trade 
information of various industries which have been started in a businesslike wav and which 3 ournal8 * 
have got prospect of success. Also it informs the public the location of possible industries 
the presence of raw materials and how these raw materials can be profitably utilized In 
short it deals with various important matters directly connected with industry and trade 
Personally I gained much from the publication of a short editorial note regarding mv concern 
in the copy of the Indian Trade Journal of 1st October 1908. 


Q. 85. — Government ought to establish and assist industrial and trade journals. 

Q. 80.— Dealing in general and special industries these journals or pamphlets should 
be supplied free of charge to all applicants. They ought to be printed and published in 
three languages, e.g ., English, Bengali and Urdu so that they can be read by the people of 
India. 


Q. 87.— The publication of special monographs will be of very great importance re- 0the . r . Govemmwt 
garding the sources of raw material and possible scope of a particular industry. Copies of l* 1 * 1 *®** 0111, 
these publications should be sent to industrial concerns directly concerned with the subject 
dealt, e.g., publications of Forest Departments regarding wood ought to be sent to firms 
directly connected with the manufacture of wooden articles. 

Q. 88.— Go/erument ought to invite information from parties diroctly concerned in 
research works on particular branches of industry. 

Q. 89.— Government certificates of quality should be established for (1) products Cer . fcificatei °* 
used by the Government of India, (2) chemical and pharmaceutical products, (3) paints and quality# 
dye stuffs, (4) food stuffs. 

Government certificates must be made compulsory for chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. This is * absolutely necessary as the consumers can easily be convinced that they 
will not be cheated in buying a thing which bears the Government (< hall mark ” It 
will greatly help the circulation of a really good thing without being hampered by bogus and 
worthless competition. 

# Q • 90.— The Government college of science and commerce should do this work and their 
certificate will be quite sufficient for purpose. 

Q. 91. — Medicines, foods, dye stuffs. Prevention of 

Q. 92.— This should be done by surprise visits by Government experts to factories f or • dttltw#Mo11 * 
securing ordinary samples for chemical examination. 

Qs. 93 &; 94. — The present state of Indian law relating to marks and descriptions of MUdeicription. 
proprietary and other articles of trade is very unsatisfactory. Parties directly infringing the 
law get off very easily as these offences are not treated as criminal offences. Formerly cases 
of infringement of trade marks and trade descriptions were severely punished sometimes with 
imprisonment. At present such cases are looked upon as civil cases of damages. From my 
personal experience, I think that law relating to trade marks and trade description of pro- 
prietary and other articles should be altered and more strictly enforced. 

Q. 95. — The patent laws at present in force in India are hardly worth the paper in p * tcnt Uw1, 
which (key are written. They should be properly reformed and enforced. 

Q 90.— It is desirable to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of partner- ^rtoorsbip2.° £ 
ships* - ^ 

Q» 97.*— 1 The lack of transport facilities bv road, rail or water hinders industrial develop waterisyi' 
ment in our province, very seriously. Railway Company should provide applicants with 
waggons in any station where they are wanted. Loading platforms should be established as 
near as possible to exporting centres. Moreover, the steamer companies charge very 
excessive freights which in some instances are o*er one-third of the price of the raw material 
as there is no regular service in the locality. Regular steamer service ought to be estab- 
lished with British East Africa whereVarious sorts of raw materials can be procured. Also 
there is no regular steamer service with various parts of India, e.g., between Calcutta add 
Madras. This ought to be started. 

Q. 98. — The freights charged by railway companies are very excessive. They have two 
ki&fii of rates* one is known as the tariff rate and the other ordinary rate. These tariff rates 
m net toown to many people and are not communicated to intending importers by the 
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»ilwav office*. Necessarily ordinary rate* are generally charged. Moreover it may not be 
possible to obtain a full waggon load of suitable timber in one neighbourhood, but the 
railways charge freights not for the actual weight carried but for the fuU capacity of the 
waggon. Another point is the exorbitant charges in freight made by one railway for allowing 
waggon of another company to travel over their line*, e.g., Bengal Nagpur Railway waggon 
travelling, over Eastern Bengal Railway from Dock Junction to Seaman, and undue delay is 
made in similar transhipments. Another instance I wish to bring to the notice of the 
Commission is the exorbitant rate charged by the railways to carry Indian made articles 
from the manufacturing centres to other parts of India, thereby seriously handicapping the 
progress of industry itf different parts of India, e.g., railway freight charged for goods 
despatched from Calcutta to Madras is more than that charged for similar goods of equal 
weight from Japan to Madras. I should like to recommend that railways (1) should only 
charge for the actual weight carried as the fixing of the capacity of the waggons is open to 
various sorts of comment : (2) that regular standard of the tariff rate should be fixed for 
transport between any two stations : (3) goods intended bond fide for manufacturing indus- 

tiial' purposes should be treated as Government goods and should be charged half rate : (4) a 

special rate should be charged for forwarding Indian made goods from one *part of India to 
another thereby giving facility for the consumption of Indian made articles. 

Q. 105. — From the point of view of industrial enterprise, I wish to comment on the 
method followed by the Forest Department regarding disposal of the trees within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Conservators. They sell to a contractor all the trees growing in a certain area. 
This contractor disposes them of in the way he thinks best. In some cases the Conservators 
even refuse to sell trees wanted specially for manufacturing purposes within a certain area. 
The factories find it difficult to get into touch with the contractor and so obtain a sufficient 
speoial variety of wood they require. Moreover, these contractors charge excessive prices for 
supplying these woods. In my opinion where a special variety of wood is required for a new 
industry, the Forest Department ought to make special arrangements for the supply of the 
wood direct to the party or through the contractor on favourable terms. This procedure, I am 
informed, has been followed in the case of Upper India Timber Company's match factory by 
the Government of the United Provinces. 

Q. 110.— The following ate my suggestions regarding the development of industry in 
which I am personally concerned : — 

(1) The service of a first clasB expert in pencil-making is necessary for a limited 

period. 

(2) The service of a first class expert in colouring and varnishing is necessary for a 

limited period. 

(3) Some latest automatic and up-to-date machines are necessary on hire purchase 

system ; machinery and its price should be selected and settled by us. 

(4) Special concession regarding freight both of railway and of steamer .service in and 

out of Calcutta. 

(5) Guaranteed Government consumption of our manufactured goods. 

Q* 111* — I suggest the following new industries as peculiarly suited to India : — 

(1) Chemical and pharmaceutical works. 

(2) Vegetable colours. 

112. — 1 The supply of mica for use in industry or trade is retarded by preventive 

causes. 


Oral Evidence, 28th November 1916. 


Jfr. C*. A. I understand that you are concerned with pencil and stationery 

manufactures?— A. Penholders, pencils and nibs at present. 

Q. Is your concern a private partneisliip or a limited company 1—A. It is my own firm. 
It is a private nrm, It has been carrying on business since 1905. 

Q. You supply a certain amount of goods to the Government?— A. Penholders. 

Q. Including pencils '<—A. We at present supply peaoils to Government. 

Q. You began to supply them a year or two ago ?-A. Pencils were supplied Wo months 

< 2 - You get your wood from Africa ?—A. Yea. 


Q. You can find no Indian timber which is suitable ?-A. I tried several timbers from the 
Maurbhanj forest but none of them were successful. 

' A Kd you obtain information from the Forest Research Institute ot the Forest Depart- 
mmrtabout the kmds timber suitable for pencil-making ? — A. I had sope oommTJXw 
andgotsome information about jumper. Later on I organised a pmtTand WdeiW^h 
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Q, You think that juniper does not exist in sufficient quantities to be available for this 
purpose?—^. Especially it is very costly. You cannot sell it in competition with foreign, 
goods. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in financing your business ?— 4. For the first six years I 
had to suffer every difficulty, and I went on experimenting and trying to solve my difficulty, 
and I afterwards succeeded. 

Q. Did you obtain the help of any bank for working, capital ?— A, No. 

Q . Or private money-lenders ? — A. I had my own money at my disposal. 

Q. You did not go beyond what you could provide yourself ? — A. No. 

Q. If you had more financial facilities given you could have extended your works more 
rapidly? — A. Yes. 

Q. You felt the pinch of laok of capital ?— A. I did not want to go to anybody to aBk for 
capital, because our people do not attach much importance to these preliminary enterprises. 
First of all, we must make it a success and then of course if they like they may come and 
help us. 

Q. You are not prepared to go to the public and obtain money. Do you think it is worth 
doing now or can you manage without ? — A . I am not in favour of going to the public. 

Q. Do you consider that, in the case of any new enterprise if the Government gave 
facilities for technical investigation of the different things which were required to be found 
out and the reports were satisfactory, the people would put money into it ? — A . In some 
cases they would. 

(J). Enough to enable the industries to start, or would further assistance be required from 
Government? — A . If it be a new industry, of course in the experimental period it ought to 
be supported by Government. 

Q. You think that if it were a new industry it would not be supported unless it was 
worked on an experimental scale? — A . Unless the success iB guaranteed by Government experts 
or the Government pioneer the industry. 

Q. By guaranteeing you mean that the Government should make good the loss if it 
failed? — A. The results of the experience of the Government during the experimental period 
will be available to any person who will invest money. 

Q. Do you think that an industrial bank is required ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How would it raise its money ?— A. Government can support it by taking part of the 
shares of that banking corporation, and thereby give inducement for private capital to come 
to the bank. 

Q. If Government took a number of shares it would encourage private people to put money 
in? — A . Yes. 

Q. Have you had any assistance from the Calcutta commercial museum ? — A. Yes. I got 
my things circulated during the tour of the commercial museum all over India. 

Q. Do you think it would be advantageous if you had commercial museums in other 
provinces as well? — A . I think so, and there should be some interchangeable system. 

Q, You suggest an emporium for cottage industries in Calcutta. Who would sell the 
things? — A . It may be organised by a committee, or there are some firms who will take care of 
their own goods. There ought to he a committee for the sale of these goods. 

Q. Do jou think that the artisans will have confidence in that committee?—^. If it is 
controlled by a Government official they will have confidence. 

Q. You say, “Government assessments ought to be reduced on lands totally used for 
industrial purposes/* Would you apply it to a jute mill? — A. I have taken into consideration 
the starting of new industries. 

Q, How much is the Government assessment on such lands as a rule?— A. It depends 
upon the rent of the place. 

Q. It is a tax ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any apprentices ? — A. No. 

Q. Do many people apply to you to be taken on as apprentices ?—A. I have already taken 
two Or # three to work in my factory, but they are very reluctant to take up the work on t e 
same level as mistries. 

Q. They went to take higher posts of responsibility ?— A. They went to be treated on a 
higher standard than the mistries. 

. Q. In what way f— A. They do not want'to attend properly at thelactory hours and want 
avail tbemseles of the holidays and Sundays. 

Ea m*bU Pandit M. Jf. Malaviya.-Q. You are strongly in favour of Government 
supplying machinery and plant on the hire purchase system?—^, xos. 

a Would you limit it to cottage industries or would you go beyond that ?— X Even 
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you mean by tbo nomination of -directors, or merely by means of an independent audit by 
Government auditors , A. There must be a director on the board nominated by the Gov- 
ernment, 

Q, You oomplain of the land polioy of the municipality. Don't you think that the res- 
triction regarding the creation of a factor}' within municipal limits are laid down in the 
interests of sanitation?—^. Yes. When once a particular site is approved of and a license 
granted to a party for establishing a factory, it should not have to be renewed every year, 

Q. Has the lioenseto be renewed every year, or have you to pay a certain amount of tax ? 
— A. There are two kinds of license, one is a trade license and the other is a health license. 

Q. Have you to get a license for the factory every year ? — A. We have to pay B50 every 
year to the Corporation. 

Q. Suppose you failed to obtain a license, would you have to close it ?— if. I would be 
under the penalty. 

Q. Have they any power to refuse you the license ?— A. That depends upon their, choice. 
I had very great difficulty in securing a license in the first instance and having got 
it I am getting it renewed every year. 

Q. I take it that once you have obtained a license you have to pay a fee every year and 
then tiaey will not cancel the license except for’special reasons ? — A, Yes, but I have not heard 
of any case about cancellation of the license. 

Q. You speak of the system of apprentices being trained in factories and of the education 
that they should receive. Don't you think that a general system of elementary education 
supplemented by technical instruction would be better thau this By stem of apprenticeship? 
— A . Practically the same thing. When they get apprentices in the factory they are ordered 
by the factory to go and study in the night school. 

Q. Wbuld it not be preferable that they should obtain a certain amount of general 
education and then go to the factory ? — A. Our poor people cannot afford to do so. 

Q. At what age do you get children into the factory ?—A. If it is not prohibited by the 
Factory Act, from six years upwards. 

Q. At that tender age boys cannot do much work? — A. They will be better at that time in 
the general primary school ? Put they cannot afford to get their food. We pay them 
something for food, as food allowance. 

Q. Y ou say that there are very few technical and scientific works of reference iu the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Have you brought this matter to the notice of the Council of the Library ?— A. No. 

Q. Have you brought the inequalities iu freight charged to the notied of the Railway 
Board ? — A. I had a particular case of mine. I applied to the Traffic Manager and put the 
case before him and after a long time, i.e., six months, I got a refund. My case was heard 
and it was decided in my favour, 

. Q. You say , (< the railway freight charged for goods despatched from Calcutta to Madras 
is more than that charged for similar goods of equal weight from Japan to Madras"? — A. I 
brought it to the notice of the booking office authorities. They tola me that if I described 
my goods as country made goods I might have a chance. I did so but nothing happened. 

Q. You did not persist in making your representation ?— A. I went on describing my 
goods as country made goods but I have not got any advantage. 

Q. Are you not able to raise the necessary capital to bring about the improvements that 
you mention in answer to question 110, in your own factory ?— A. I have got experts at pre- 
sent. I am not satisfied with their knowledge. In order to compete with the imported pencils 
and to meet the requirements of the market especially of the Government of India I require a 
little assistance and encouragement from Government. Moreover I have not got the 
opportunity of knowing a really qualified man in my line who will be able to help me. 

Bon’llt Sir Fazulbhoi/ Currimbhoy . — Q. Can you tell us what made you to start this penoil 
factory ? Have you had any experience of this line ?— A. No It was long before the 
Swadeshi movement. 

Q.^If you have no objection will you tell us what capital you have invested in your 
industry ?— A> 8$ lakhs. 

Q, Weffe the Government buying vour products before the war ? — A. Yes. Within a 
year or two of my starting they purchased. I tliink it was in 1907. 

Q* When you talk of Germany and the manufacturing laboratories, have you got any 
experience of that ?— A. No. I read in books. 

Q About cottage industries, what industries you think ought to be started ?— A, Textile 
indusfay , ; handlooms, pottery works, agriculture. 

Qr When you talk of the International Exhibition of Calcutta and the Allahabad Exhibit 
tiondoyou know what money was spent on it?— A. As regards the International Exhib ition, 
of i&fpnn^ion was ftom my He was one of the members of 1 the executive 

oommittee and f hat I have heard i* from him, A good 4«al w as spent oh it ■ 
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Q. Do you know if there have been any good results from the Allahabad Exhibition whore Mr ‘ A *-***' 
i f'Lv° ne ^ was Spent ? Do you think that it iB a benefit to spend money on this kind 
of exhibition, or do you want permanently small exhibitions, that is, district exhibitions? 

.-A. In district exhibitions exhibits do not come from far-off places, and we have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing what other provinces are producing. If they are made permanent and an 
interchanging system of exhibits is introduced, then we can have the advantage. 

Q. You do not know what money was spent on the Allahabad Exhibition?—^. I do not 
know. So far as I have heard, it was not a financial success. 

Q. You are in favour of our representatives in the other countries for trade purposes?-^. 


Yes. 


j, Q- Do you think that will benefit mb?— A. Yes. I know a friend of mine who went to 
America and set up a trade in lace and he did very good business. 

Q# You can do a lot of export trade from India ? Especially Agra toys. 

Q. You are for a central industrial bank. For each province or for the whole of India ? 
— A. One central bank is quite enough with branches. 

Q\ In what way is the Government to help that ?— A. Government ought to take shares 
in that in all different ways. There must be a Government director. 

Q. You talk of a college of commerce. Do you know anything about the College of 
Commerce, Bombay, or its curriculum ? — A. No. 

Qr About railway freights, have you approached tbe railway through the Chambers of 
Commerce? — A. No. 

Q. You want better Experts in your own factory than you have at present ? — A. Yes* 

Q. You want Government to give the expert without pay ? — A. Not without pay. 

Q. If there is a Government expert, you can take his help occasionally Generally I 
do not require a whole-time expert. 

Q. In your factory you take boys at the age of six?— -A. Not as workmen. They are 
allowed to carry things from one place to another They arc boys 8 or 10 years old. They 
do as much as they can. 

Q* They do not come within the Factories Act 9 — A. No. 

Q . Do you pay taxes to the municipalities ? — a . Yes. 

Q. I understand that you had difficulties with regard to the supply of suitable wood and I 
suppose you made experiments ? — A. Yes. 

Q • Are you getting your wood from East Africa ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any (Jifficulty? — A . There is no regular steamer service. It takes six months 
for one consignment to come from there. When they are supplied in logs they are supplied 
unseasoned. 


Q. From where do you get supplies of graphite? — A. My graphite is from Ceylon. 
They send it in powdered condition and we wash it and free it from all kinds of impurities. 


Witness No. 85. 

Me. S. N. Dutt of P. N. l)utta Sf Co., Mechanical Engineers, Bucket Manufacturers, etc., 
Proprietors of the Bengal Galvanising Works, Calcutta. 

Wejtten Evidence. 

Q. 1.— In raising of capital for industrial enterprises my experience is limited to stnall Capital, 
industries. 1 believe it i6 easier under the present conditions of India to devise a scheme for 
the development of industries on proprietary than on joint-stock basis. No industry can be 
started until we have some amount of capital of our own, which should be sufficient at least 
to buy the machineries and to set up a factory. The working capital may be obtained on 
loan* Some amount of oredit also may be always had from the parties who supply us the 
materials. But this is not enough to meet all our demands. When productions and sales 
work in occurrence the factory runs smoothly, without incurring any debt. But the demands 
may be fluctuating very often, though the factory wheels have got to be kept on moving 
always. The result is a large accumulation of manufactured goods and consequent stoppage 
of circulation of capital. In such emergencies we have to run to the Marwari money lenders 
who charge a usnarv rate of interest, sometimes over 86 per cent , per annum. But if this 
loan can be obtained from some banks, at a reasonable rate of interest, many a promising 
factory can be saved from prematnre death. 

I way venture to suggest that ah industrial bank, supported by the Government, in the 
lines already indicated by certain witnesses in their evidence, will be of enormous help in 
developing the industries oi the country. Cheap labour is plentiful here, experts trailed in 
foreign countries are not difficult to obtain, and a small amount of capital is also to a certain 
extent freely available. If tbeee can be, supplemented by «»me farm of banking faeries, 

I belie ve a luge number of small industries may crop up- This development of small 
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industries, side by side with the improvement of agricultural industry, will go a great way in 
diminishing the difficulty which frequently arises out of scarcity due to occasional Mure of 
crops. This will be specially noticeable in joint agricultural families. 

Q* 2.— Capital for industrial enterprises, if not a joint-stock concern, can be acquired 
from the following sources*: — 

(a) Owners' own resources ; (4) Credit from the vendors or shippers of materials ; 
(c) Bazar money lenders; (d) Dealers for forward contracts; (e) Private parties ; 
(J) Local Banks. 

If the concern proves to be lucrative, the difficulties of securing financial support from 
the above sources are not insurmountable. 


Government assist- 
ance. 


Pioneer factories. 


Limits of Govern- 
meat auaistanoe. 


Commercial 

museums. 


Exhibitions. 


Q. 8. — So far as I am aware I may mention only one small industry in which the 
development seems to be unhealthy and abnormal. There seems to be rather too many 
small trunk and safe making workshops in Calcutta. They make only cheap and inferior 
olass of goods. None of these factories are equipped with up-to-date machines or processes. 

Q. 5. — (1 , 2 and 4). I do not think it i6 advisable to give money grants-in-aid, bounties 
or subsidies for building up industries. .Advances in the shape of leans at a reasonable rate of 
interest may be given, in deserving cases, exclusively for pioneering new industries. Any 
financial help accorded to oue out of two or more existing industries will be regarded as an 
unfair and partial action. 

(3) Guaranteed dividends may be desirable only for fostering the establishment of new 
large industries. 

(5) I do not think the supply of machinery and plant on hire purchase system is 
practicable at all. 

(7) Government guarantees for purchase of articles from a local factory for a limited 
period will be a good impetus and of considerable help in the infant stage of new industries. 
But if such favours are allowed to existing concerns, it should be equally distributed among 
the competitors in the same line. 

Q. 8. — To promote the growth of now industries, it is not essentially necessary for the 
Government to start pioneer factories. Perhaps the private individual, naturally zealous of 
his own interest, can woik out a factory more successfully than a factory manager appointed 
by the Government. Hence if loans are granted to deserving parties in the following manner 
Government may be instrumental in building up many new lines of industries, without 
totally loosing the money or directly interfering with the trade and commerce. Among 
many lines of industries, which should be urgently introduced in the country, I may name, as 
an example, the manufacture of drawing wires of steel, copper, brass and other metals, as 
well as its auxiliary lines of wire nails, barbed wire fencings, etc. "JVire and wire articles 
are immensely consumed in this country. But unfortunately there is-not a single factory, as 
far as I know, in all India to manufacture them. I think a capital of two lakhs of rupees 
would be required to start a factory in this line on a decent scale. The Government may 
issue a circular, gazetting that if any parly with a capital of rupees one lakh can set up a 
factory and can prove that they are in a position to manufacture wires, etc., and can sell 
them at a fair price in the competitive market, the Government will consider the question of 
granting to them a further amount of one lakh of rupees as working capital, repayable within 
a certain period. The Government will of course exercise some amount of control until the 
loans are paid off. Should the Government elect to start any pioneer concern, it should be 
distinctly understood that they should be prepared to sell such concern by public auction to 
the highest bidder, as soon as it comes to the profit earning stage. 

Q. 18.— “Except in cases of new pioneer industries, all the financial help that the Govern- 
ment industrial banks may grant to the industries, should be done strictly on the present 
banking system. Securities of plants and stock should be properly appraised, and uniform 
rates of interest charged, so that rival parties in the Bame lines of industries may have no 
occasion for grudge. 

Q. 28.— Siuce the starting of the commercial museum in Calcutta, our manufactures are 
displayed there, but I do not remember to have received any enquiry from that source, 
except on an isolated occasion from the Dum Dum cantonment. I think if a manufacturer 
can produce the right thing and make it known to the dealers in that line, that he is in a 
position to sell it cheap, he should have no difficulty in securing a market. 

Q, 81*— I doubt the utility of industrial exhibitions, as I believe our factory industries 
have not as vet oome to that stage of efficiency. As regards cottage industries I the 
exhibitions held in the past, have done more damage than good to them because these 
exhibitions were, to some extont, responsible forgiving birth to factories in foreign countries, 
equipped with automatic machines for imitating the manufacture of tht same articles at a 
much reduced cost. 


SWa 

representatives. 


0. 84. — I think the industries of India, except perhaps the textile, are not developed 
mmgk to require the appointment of trade representatives. A system of commercial 
travelers in India may be nelpfti to the indigenous industries. 

1 87.— Hie publishing of the list of articles, used by the principal Government Depart- 
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Q. 89. '—The proposed industrial banks may extend their facilities in marketing indigenous Financing 
products. agenoie*. 

Q*' ^ 45.— -The labourers' efficiency and skill, in generally or in particular industries. Training of labour 

can be improved only in factories under expert supervision. Piece-work, increment, promotions, and supervision, 
money prize and such other factory systems are very helpful in the making of an efficient 
workman. I believe picked men, recruited from new coolies, can be trained to work on any 
machinery. 

Q. 46.— I have found expert mechanics can be made out of apprentices trained in 
factories or workshops. 

Q. 47. — Industrial schools are necessary for making foremen and mistries. 

Q. 50. — Industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries which is expected 
to be more in touch with the practical field of work than the Department of Education. 

Qs. 51 and 52.— Supervisors of all grades should have some academic education and also 
pass through technical schools. His real career should begin from the bottom of the ladder 
of a factory. And I believe skilled managers will come out themselves from the rank and 
file. If they are found efficient and promising it is to the interest of the factory owners to 
send them to study conditions and methods in foreign countries. 

Q. 64.— The formation of an Imperial Scientific and Technical Department with Technical and 
provincial branches may be of great assistance to the industries, if properly equipped and ® 0,0nt * lfi ° 
administered. epavtuynt*. 

Q. 71. — I think the technological research institutions Bhould be general in their 
interest and be maintained as provincial institutions; But instead of being only a profes- 
sorial or official body, aloof from the public, they should be in closer touch with the work- 
shops, factories, trades and the bazar. 

Q. 79, — Reference libraries of technical, commercial and scientific books, most up-to- 
date in character, is a great desideratum. 

Q . 80. — A commercial college, where commercial travellers and business men may be 
trained, will be useful. It should not be confined to training only typists and clerks. 

Qs. 82 and 84. — We have often received various information from the Commercial Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistical Departments. We wish that their scope of utility may be intelligence, 
widened by way of greater dissemination of information through publications and other 
channels, and greater facilities should he giveu availing of their publications. The Depart- 
ments should be more popularized than they are now. 

Q. 87.— It is doubtful whether sufficient publicity is given to these monographs, forest 
bulletins, agricultural ledgers, etc. Presumably many good things haye been done by 
Government in this direction but very little advantage is taken of these publications by the 
public, because they ale not sufficiently made known to them. 

Q. 98.— Special railway transport facilities and rates are very imperative in the develop- Railways, 
ment of industries. Existing railway freights are prohibitive and are in the way of develop- 
ing the indigenous industries. For instance the freight to-day for shipping canned fruits 
from Calcutta to London is cheaper than the railway freight from Muzaffarpur to Calcutta. 

There are many raw materials, abundant in Rajputana or say in Mysore, which we cannot 
bring to Calcutta at the same rate of freight at which they are taken to Hamburg or Hull. 

The principle on which the tariffs in India, on railways, are calculated, viz., the waggon load 
and long lead should not be made applicable in the case of goods manufactured in India. 

Oral Evidence, 28th November 1916. 

Mr . C. E. low.— Q. Are you manager of the Bengal Galvanising Works?— A. Iam 
senior partner of the firm. It is a partnership between us brothers, not a public company. 

Q» How long has it been going on ?~A. Since the last ten years ; it started in 1906. 

Q , What gave you the idea of starting such a concern ? — A . I went to the Paris Exhibition 
in 1900, and met a gentleman who told me to come to England where he would teach me 
galvanising. At Staffordshire I learned galvanising. When I came to India I had not 
t sufficient capital to start, but did some commercial business, made money and started the 
business. 

Q. Kflty i made enough money ?— A, I started with only S2,000 and had hand machines. 

Q. Now you have got larger machinery ? — A . All power machinery j we use electric power. 

Q, You take that from ther Corporation ?— . A. Yes, 

Q. Do you get it on reduced rate ?— A. Yes, two annas flat rate. 

Q Did you find it difficult to fioauoe your industry ?— Of course we sometimes had to 
go to Jd&rwui moneylenders. That was in the old days. Now we have made money out ot 
the buiinew which is very, successful. 

O. Whom do you sell your goods to 1—A. We sell in tie open market to dealers, those 
who imported these galvanised goods. They are the distributors of these goods. 

. Q ?ou entirely tell to wholesale dealers?-^. Yes, never to the consumer. We never 
spend northing over advertising. Sometimes we sell on forward contracts. 
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Q. You are finding it rather difficult to get zino at present ?— i. Now there is . no supply 
from Germany. We are using match box ziuo. All the match boxes come packed in zinc 
sheets, which have 98 per cent, of pure zinc, anc^we buy and melt these sheets. 

Q * You are in favour of industrial banks?— A, Yes. 

Q. Supported by the Government? — A, Yes. 

Q. Where would the bank draw its capital from ? — A. Government may purchase some 
shares, or guarantee dividends, or a deposit of public money might be invited. Government 
guarantee would be enough for the purpose. 

Q. Ypu think, without the Government guarantee, the public support would not be forth- 
coming? — A. Yes. Since it would be an All-India Bank, the head office may be in Delhi, but 
we should have branches at the chief trading and industrial centres, and these branches < should 
have sufficient power. 

Q. I see you propose in one place that Government might get rid of the pioneer factory by 
Belling such concerns by public auction to the highest bidder, as soon as it comes to the profit- 
earning stage. Supposing the highest bidder wns a foreign firm, who only bought it to close 
it down? — A. I never thought of that. There would be a difficulty. Of course I mean that 
Government should not lose anything over it but offer it to the highest bidder. 

Q. Provided that the buyer is not likely to act against national interests ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any educated men acting as your employes,? — A . Those that are foreman 
and headmen ; they are educated. They have had a technical as well as academical education, 
and possess practical knowledge. We get on well with them. 

Q. What technical education have they got ? — A. They served as apprentices in some 
engineering firms. Academically they have passed their Matriculation. 

Q. Did you try to get workmen with some technical training ? — A. No, we just took raw 
men and gave them some training in our works. That is the best field for technical knowledge. 

Q . Have you any apprentices? — A. There are ordinary workmen apprentice* in our 
workshops. 

Q. I mean educated men taken on as apprentices? — A. Up to now we have had no 
occasion. If any are recommended to us, we are ready to take them. 

Q. You saj, ir We have often received various information from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistical Departments on what particular matters ? — A. On various subjects. 
We are Tata's selling agents for it on and steel, and they send enquiries to us to make in the 
market. We write to the Intelligence Department and get replies. We make enquiries about 
biass and other things. 

Q. And do you get prices from the Commercial Intelligence Department ? — d. We enquire 
ourselves in the market, as we cannot rely on the Commercial Intelligence reports, on prices 
of things. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. You would have one industrial bank at Delhi and 
branches in the different provinces aud important centres of trade? — A. Yes. 

Q . Would you recommend that Government should take shares in that bank, say for a 
number of years, and allow the interest on those shares to go towards making up the dividend 
that may be guaranteed ?— A. I think that would be a good course. 

Q . You aie in favour of industrial schools. At what age would you begin industrial educa- 
tion for boys and girls? — A. After they have passed thoir Matriculation. 

Q. Don't you think it would be enough if they passed the upper primary examination ? — A. 
I mean they should have some sort of general education before they begin industrial education. 

Q. Would you admit them at the age of 12 to the industrial school ?— A, 12 or 14 would 
be better. 

Q. Up to that time they should have received a geneial elementary education?—^. That 
is very important 

Q. Would you make drawing a part of the general education?—^. Yes, that is very 
important too. 

Q . In regard to railway rates, have you made any representation to the Railway Board? 
— A. I never made up to now, but I know it is a fact that there are certain markets which I 
should have controlled by my manufactures, but "cannot do so on account of railway freights ; 
markets like Cawnpore and Allahabad which are controlled by Bombay. My goods should 
have gone there. 

Q . Aieyou sure that you cannot bring raw materials from places in Rajputana to Calcutta 
at the same rate as they are brought from Hamburg ?— A, Yes. 

Htn'Ue Bit VaxvMoy CurrMhoy.—Q. You depend entirely on foreign raw material* for 
your manufacture ?— A, At the present moment not entirely ; we are dependent for steel sheets, 
out rods we are getting from Tata's. Tata will be manufacturing these sheets in the course 
mi a few years. Even by being, dependent we are in a position to compete with Europeans 
tp tleir own field. , ~ 

Q. How would it do if ia place of haying your factory in Calcutta you had it ia Tata's 
irdto at Sakcbi ?— A. No, there would be various other expense* much heavier. I would have 
to bring down goods by milway, while I am bringing them low by sea which ii cheaper, 
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Q. Then you will have to depend on the foreign market for your materials?—^. The 
manufactured goods will occupy more space than the raw materials ; usually they come in for 
12 fid., whereas manufactured buckets have to pay 25 s. 

Q. You will have to depend on Germany for zinc ?— A. No, Australia is going to make it 
now and Japan is already making. 

Q. You say about industrial banks, ff onthe lines already indioatcd by certain witnesses 
what is your opinion ?— I say we should have some sort of industrial bank to give us 
advances on the security of stocks and plant. & 

Q. You don't get money on plant from any bank ? — A. "We used to get from the Bengal 
National Bank, but now we don't owo them anything. 

Q. You saj, " I do not think it is advisable to give money grants-in-aid, bounties or subsi- 
dies for building up industries, etc." Do you know how Japan and Germany became 
industrially great in the world ? — A. I don't know exactly, but my belief is that it is no good 
helping a man to run if he cannot stand on his own legs. We have some natural advantages 
in our market, we have a certain amount of materials, and cheap labour and supervision. 

Q. Can you get experts cheap ? Why bring out experts ?— A. Wo can go and pick up 
knowledge in Europe. 

Q. Have we got facilities to become experts in Europe ; do they take us?— A. No one can 
d&ter ns from going and acquiring knowledge on any subject, if we make up our mind to do it. 

f Hon’ble&ir R. N. Mookerjec.— Q, You arc against the Bupply of machinery on the hire- ' 
purchase system ; why 3 — A. When we want a particular machine we enquire of all countries 
what is the best machine, and we fix up the price and get one, but with the Government there 
may be some misunderstanding. The Director of Industries may recommend a certain machine 
that I do not require. 

Q. You have not got money and you want Government help but you object to Government 
supplying machinery on the hire-purchase system. What objection have you got to this ? — A. 
I am afraid that it will not be practicable ; there might be a difference of opinion as regards 
the maker of the machine or the size. 

Q. If a man indents for a certain make Government will get that ?—^. T^on it is all 
right. 

Q. Then you withdraw yonr remark ?— A. Yes, oil that condition. 

Q. Are you afraid of competition ? Because you have been an exceptionally fortunate man 
in your industry, you therefore don’t want anyone to get help from Government? — A . No, 
why not let them take the industrial bank's help. 

Q. If you were not so successful, would you still say that you do not want Government 
help for the development of Indian industries f— A. I think it would be of little use to help 
one until he can exert something of his own powers. 

Mr. A. Chatterion.— Q. I should like to get from you the history of your enterprise from 
the time when you started with hand machines, so as to see how the industry subsequently 
developed. Will you send ns a short note on it ? What is wanted are particulars of any 
difficulties which you experienced and got over, and which at the time, if there had been a 
Government organisation, you might have had help from. We would like to know some 
more details on that point, because I noticed in the first few lines of your evidence that you 
state “ it would be easier under the present conditions of India to devise a scheme for tho 
development of industries on a proprietory rather than on a joint-stock basis ?" — A, I shall 
send in a note* 


Witness No. 86. 

Bawi HjttULNDnANATit Sen, Vakil, High Court, Proprietor, the Calcutta Pottery Works, 

Calcutta . 
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myself. But after investing over two lakhs of rupees when We thought of opening account 
with the Bank of Bengal on cash credit system up to Be. 50 , 000 , we met with C0n ^rable 
difficulty, as the bank would not open such an account with our concern. But they n^ma^y 
agreed to do it with us individually as partners with a solicitor as our 
facility should be secured for respectable firms to open such accounts with hanks, °™rwise 
it it not possible for any industry to prosper Then last year, when* ve 
experienceof the previous sixteen year*, that this is a business m which the larger is the 
invested the greater the profit, we approached the Bengal Government with a proposal^ 
conwt our firm mto a company of limited liability with a Gover = t guarantee ot ^5 per 
cent.di.iLd. as we thought that^s was the best and surest method of i ndue, ng capitahrt s 

. ... 9 ,11 . ■ 1 i, " l " . ' ’ *- 

- ' : 7 S tiot revived at (he time of going to Pres* 
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n this country to invest their capital in industrial enterprises. # We had reasons to come to 
inch a conclusion. We know that there is no lack of capital in this country— in fact a very 
arge amount of money is lying hoarded in Government promissory notes or even uninvested, 
ma the owners are most reluctant to invest their money, as they have no confidence in the 
luccess of industrial enterprises carried on by us, the Bengalis. The sad experience of 
;he last few years in the failure of several industrial enterprises started by the Bengalis 
strengthened the suspicion of the capitalists, and it is my firm conviction that 
anless some enterprises prove successful, the i apprehension of the capitalists will, not he 
removed and the capital of the country will continue . shy. So with a view to 
create hope and confi donee in the minds of the capitalists, every possible endeavour 
Bhould be made to make existing business successful or to start such new industries 
under, such arrangements as are bound to prove successful. With this in view I think 
a Government guarantee is one of the methods which is likely to prove attractive to the 
capitalists. A guarantee of 6 per cent, will induce the holders of Government promissory 
notes at 6$ per cent, to convert their notes into capital and invent it in industrial enter- 
prises. Of course, we cannot ask the Government to guarantee any dividend unless they are 
satisfied that the existing firms or new firms which they propose guaranteeing, fulfil the con- 
ditions which guarantee success. If a few such enterprises prove successful it is my firm 
conviction that the capitalists will invest their capital willingly and continually. 

The above is one of the methods by which the capital for industrial enterprises may be 
raised from individuals. But there 'is another method by which industrial enterprises can 
be helped with capital, viz., by creating facilities for opening accounts with banks, for the 
supply of the necessary funds to carry on business. If my information is correct, all the big 
mills carried on by European firms are indebted to some hank or other for several lakhs of 
rupees, and as a matter of fact no big mill can work unless there is some bank to render 
financial help. Those who started some industries had no such facilities and consequently 
had not the timely pecuniary help which is essential in every industrial enterprise. Hence 
the movements started have met with failure. 

Government Q. fc.— So far as I am aware, the few industries which were started during tho last few 

asdttsnce. years had their capital principally supplied by the members of the legal ^ and medical profes- 

sions and upme philanthropic landholders, who believe that the industrial development of the 
country is the best means of increasing tbe wealth of the nation. I am not aware of any 
direct financial aid of Government to any existing industrial enterprises, except the negotia- 
tion that is being carried on between us and the Bengal Government for helping our business 
by guaranteeing a dividend of 5 per cent, with subsequent refund to Government of the 
expenditure incurred, if any, in paving dividends at the guaranteed rate. 

Q. 5 .— As regards the different methods of giving Government aid to existing or new 
industries, my submission is that this will depend upon the particular requirements of each 
industry. Each of the methods suggested in the seven items of question 5, may prove 
beneficial to any particular industry and the method should be decided by Government in each 
individual case. So far as our industry is concerned I have already submitted that if the 
Government is disposed to give us a guarantee of 5 percent, dividend for 10 years, with 
subsequent refund to Government of tbe sums advanced, if any, 1 think enough capital will be 
forthcoming and we have every reason to hope that our business, when converted into a 
company with limited liability and Government guarantee, will be able to declare a highly 
satisfactory dividend. 

Of all tho methods suggested in the question I think this is the most efficient and 
unobjectionable method, for if the condition is (o refund the money advanoed by Government 
there cannot be the slightest objection to sucli advances on the ground that public money 
ihould not be used for helping a certain individual or body of individuals, Eaoh one of the 
method suggested in the question is effective and if any industry is in need of any particular 
methods of help, Government should unhesitatingly do it, for without such help tho industrial 
development of this country at this initial stage is an impossibility. 

In iny opinion there should be Government control in some shape in each and every one 
of the methods suggested in the question. Government control in some shape is sure to 
prove healthy for the development of the business and it will operate as a check on 
maladministration and misappropriations which are likely to happen in industrial movements 
in their infant stage. If any business is carried on in a proper' way and honestly, there 
weed be no apprehension of any control whether it is of Government or any body with 
superior knowledge and experience, The gentleman representing the Government will 
naturally be one with industrial education and experience of business, and his control is sure 
to prove beneficial to any infant industry carried on by gentlemen without any industrial 
education or experience of business. 

* I think the appointment of Government Directors with defined powers for the period 
during which the direct assistanoe lasts, should be the form of this control. 

$Bi«r itfttrks. * I have got no experience of a Government pioneer factory but I tbink it will be 
a wise move if Government would start a glau factory in this country. I know several 
endeavours were made to start a glass factory in Benghl, and a glass factory known as 
Ik* Himalayan Glass Factory worked for some years, but^timately it flatted*. So it ieewi 
to me that the dificuUes ir; the wav of staring a glass factory are such as our people 
are uq*ble tooope with, $rt ;the ether band; the 4«0»ud‘ for glassware is so eaormotji 
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that it is highly desirable that a pioneer glass factory should be started by Government. 

A very largh quantity of glass articles is imported to this country, and an equivalent amount 
of money is sent out of the country. So if a glass factory proves successful it will prove 
beneficial to the country in various ways. The raw materials are available in this country. 

I will deal later with the principal raw material for glass manufacture. 

Experts in glass manufacture are not available here but it will not be difficult for 
Government to secure such experts from foreign countries, and if young men with scientific 
education are trained, in the business and are taught the trade secrets, the time will come 
when private individuals may also start smaller factories. , 

# At what stage should such a pioneer factory he closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies is a question which it is hard to answer now, but it will rest with 
the Government to adopt either of these courses when Government is satisfied that such 
a business can safely be entrusted to individuals who by their special knowledge and 
experience of such a business appear capable of managing successfully such a factory. 

If proper safeguards are made and adequate measures are adopted against possible failures, 

Government will be doing a benevolent act by handing over such successful business to 
private individuals or companies. 

There is another industry which is at least equally important, as it concerns the daily 
food of tho whole nation — I mean the sugar industry. Sugar is a commodity which is very 
largely used by almost the whole population, and although some attempts were made to 
start a sugar factory, so far as my information goes there is no successful factory irj this 
country. I am aware of the Tarpur Sugar Factory and I am aware that many of my 
countrymen have already spent largo sums of money over this business and they are even 
now struggling with it, but I do not know how it will succeed ultimately unless Govern- 
ment is disposed to help them. Having regard to tho fact that it is a commodity which iB daily 
used by this vast population, I think Government ought to take up this industry and either 
start a pioneer factory, or if possible, help the Tarpur factory with such assistance as may 
crown the enterprise with success. 

Q . 11. — As regards co-operative societies mv experience is limited only to the co-ope- Co-operative 
rative society which we have formed in our factory and which is proving highly beneficial 80Clefcie> - 
to our woikmcn. They have been saved the harassment of professional money lenders, 
especially the Kabuli tradesmen. They borrow money, when necessary, from the society on 
reasonable interest and pay off their debts by instalments in accordance with the rules of the 
society. Judging from experience, I think, the larger establishment of such co-operative 
societies will contribute towards the improvement of industrial undertakings in goneral. 

In my opinion the commercial museum established in Calcutta has done immense good Commercial 
in assisting the sale of manufactured articles. It is an excellent advertiser and it affords musoutuB. 
facilities both t6 the sellers and buyers. So far as our business is concerned, since the 
museum was opened, we have received numerous enquiries regarding our manufactured 
articles exhibited in the museum and we have secured several customers thereby. I venture 
to suggest that if Buch commercial museums be established in every mofussil district town, at 
least in those towns where exhibitions are not held at all, they will prove of great benefit 
to the industrial movement, as they will serve as a most suitable place for the sale or display 
of the products of minor cottage industries. The public will be able to know what particular 
articles are locally produced and by whom, and thuB it will encourage the producers and will 
give opportunity to thoBe who are "disposed to encourage indigenous industrial productions for 
taking up such business and if possible, starting business in a regular form 

Tbe exhibitions also are of great value towards the industrial development of the Exhibitions, 
countrv. By awarding medals and prizes and certificates the exhibitions are encouraged and 
the public have an idea of the articles that are locally produced. Fecuniary help from Gov- 
ernment may not be necessary in opening such exhibitions, but the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, especially of the local Government officials is absolutely necessary in order to make 
these exhibitions successful. In every mofussil district wherever such exhibitions are held 
generally the officials co-operate with the organisers and the result proves satisfactory^ But I 
think ot late there has been a tendency in many exhibitions to hold amusements, such as bioscope 
shows* theatrioal performances, j a tras and nautches with a view no doubt to make the exhibitions 
attractive and popular. But in some cases the attention of the organisers is directed to tho 
amusements at the expense of the exhibition and the things exhibited. Care should be taken to 
diecouragopuch a tendency. 

n 87.— In my opinion, the principal Government departments should be directed to exhibit °^ e ™ n,ent pat ‘ 
the imported articles which they ,uso in the commercial museum, so that it will be useful to r 
compare them with similar articles manufactured in this country when placed side by side with 
the imported articles. This will help the local manufacturers in improving their quality when 


necessary. 

The crying noed of the country is the establishment of industrial and technical schools. JjjjJfjS*, 

Iflndia is so hopelessly backward in the industrial world, it is principally, if not who y, 

to the absence ofeny organisation for imparting industrial and technical education » 
people of the eotfntry. *AH the young men study for the legal and medical professions, and, when 
they are obliged to become clerks in offices. They have no means of eeqwng 
aT-JS mid 4ohnkJ education. It is thus that the Bengahs - 
of ejefcki/* Hitherto no regular systematic attempts have bieu made ) 
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impart industrial and commercial knowledge to the people of this country. As a result of the 
Swadeshi movement a national teohnical school was established, but as there was no Govern- 
ment recognition, no Government patronage, no connection with the Government, guardians 
naturally felt disinclined to allow their boys to join the institution. The result was inevitable 
and although the school exists, still in name, no practical or useful purpose is being served by 
it. Unless and until the parents and guardians are satisfied that their boys, when successful 
at such an institution, will be employed by Government, or such offices or establishments as are 
patronised by Government, they will not permit their boys to join the institution, however 
well staffed o> well managed it may be. So, to my mind, it is absolutely necessary that 
Government should establish schools for imparting industrial and technical education and for 
training labour and supervision. 

Q. 50,— The Department of Education with its numerous colleges and schools and institu- 
tions is already so overworked that I am afraid necessary attention will not be given to 
industrial and technical education, if the schools are placed under the Education Department. 
1 think a separate Department of Industries should be established and when the Bachelor 
of«Commerce degree is introduced in the University, a proposal for which has been set on 
foot, l think those qualified for such degrees from the said school should be graduated by 
such rules and regulations of the University to be adopted after due deliberation with 
competent authorities. 

In my factory I have both literate and illiterate workmen and as is to be expected the 
former class woik more efficiently than the latter. Of course, it is different in the case of 
workmen who derive skill by heredity. In my factory I have got a boy, who is a potter 
by caste aged only 9 years, who is working much more efficiently than his elders who are 
not potters by cae^c- I am introducing a night school in my factory for the improvement 
of the labourer's skill and efficiency, and I think night schools should be preferred to day 
schools for obvious reasons. 

General. .—As I am interested in the pottery and porcelain and earthenware industry my 

suggestion is that there is a very wide field for business in this particular industry. The 
statistics of a few years will show that enormous sums of money are being drained out of 
this country every year by the import of porcelain and earthenware goods. Ours is the only 
factory in the whole of India in this line of business. We have J struggled for the la6t 
sixteen years and we have satisfactorily shown that it is a profitable business, although we 
have gained this experience at enormous cost, as is everywhere the lot of the pioneer 
manufacturer. By converting our concern into a joint stock company with limited 
liability with the Government guarantee of a dividend of 5 per cent, the negotiation for 
which is going on, I hope we shall be able to satisfy oui; countrymen that it is possible for 
us to carry on business on joint stock principles even in such an entirely new industry. 
No doubt* my countrymen are carrying on business successfully off joint stock principles 
in tea q,nd coal, but ours will prove that we are capable of achieving success even in an 
entirely new line. So my humble suggestion is that Government should give effect to our 
representation and thus encourage honest and strenuous efforts for the industrial development 
of the country. We get all our raw materials in this country and that is a special advantage 
. for our business. 

Q. 111. — As already stated India stands in urgent need of a glass factory. There is 
none in India at present and many previous endeavours have failed. So • it behoves our 
Government to take up this industry, for which field is very wide and for which two of the 
essentials necessary for any industry— raw materials and market — exist in this country, Ab 
for the market, the statistical reports will show how many crores worth of glassware are 
being imported to this country. As for raw materials sand forms one of the principal raw 
•materials for glass manufacture. I desire to bring to the prominent notice of the Commission 
4he fact that we, the proprietors of the Calcutta Pottery Works, are the owners of an inexhaust- 
ible stock of quartz sand which has been declared by eminent chemical analysts after care- 
ful analysis “aB pre-eminently fitted for glass manufactory." The sand is available at a place 
near Rajmahal, tho nearest railway station being Taljhuri on the loop line, East Indian Railway, 
and the stock is so large that it will be sufficient for generations. Tho other element, labour, 
is no doubt a difficult matter to deal with, for this industry requires special expert knowledge 
and skilled labour. But if the Government will kindly take it up, there will be no difficulty 
in seouring experts from foreign countries. The climate, no doubt, is a very serious question, 
but India possesses almost all the different climatic conditions of the world, so it will be 
necessary with the help of expert advice to select the best region for the location of the 
factory. I appeal to the Commission for an investigation about this quartz sand particularly, 
as it is useful in another trade or industry. Sand is very largely used in buildings for 
plastering purposes and saltpetre is the great curse of all sandplasters. This quartz sand has 
been deolared after most careful and exhaustive examination and analysis by some of tho 
most eminent chemical analysts in Calcutta, such as Dr. Schulten, Captain Bedford, Dr. 
•Waldie and others, to . be absolutely free from saltpetre. Besides that , it is proof against 
Gimp and requires less lime for plastering purposes than ordinary sand. This quartz sand 
is therefore pre-eminently suited for plastering purposes, but the railway freight has made 
it impossible tot the proprietors to carry on trade successfully. The railway freight is so 
prohihMve that the proprietors have incurred heavy losses by trying to carry on this trade 
by rail frodr laljhuri to Calcutta. If the Commission will remove this freight difficulty, a 
successful industry will be carried on to the benefit #f all concerned* 
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Aa regards the raw materials and railway freight generally, my submission is that the 
Commission should take up this matter in right earnest. Almost all industries are suffering 
because of the prohibitive railway freight in carrying raw materials. So far as my informs- 
tion goes, in 8*11 civilized countries, railway authorities grant special rates to manufacturers 
for carrying raw materials and without that no manufacturing industry can possibly ‘succeed. 
But unfortunately in this country whenever we have approached the Government with our 
prayer, we have the stereotyped reply, “ There is the Railway Board," and that body is 
hard to be approached by any particular individual or manufacturer. So the attention of 
the Commission is particularly drawn to this question of railway freight which is proving 
disastrous to many industries. 


Oral Evidence, 28th November 191G. 


Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is the Calcutta Pottery Works a limited company or a private 
concern ?— A. It is a private concern belonging to myself and two others. 

Q. Why did the Hon J ble Sir M. C. Narnly, Maharaja of Kasimbazaar, take an interest in 
it? Is he a friend of yours ? — A. Yes. I a6ked him to join it and he joined. 

Q. How long has your concern been working?— A. It began about 20 years ago. 

Q. Was that before you were connected with it? — A . I was connected with it from the 
very beginning. A friend of mine discovered the kaoline clay at Rajmahal. It was about 20 
years ago. I took up the idea and stalled in a crude form. After a few years wo got hold of 
a Brahmin gentleman who had absolutely no special education for this industry. Still he had 
some ideas about it. With his help we went on for about 6 or 7 years. At that time we 
spent a lot of money and could not do anything. Fortunately Mr. S. Deb came in from Japan 
and we got bold of him, and we really began in right earnest in 1 DOG or 1907. Since then 
we have placed the entire business in his charge. We sent him again to Japan, and we 
brought 2 Japanese workmen. Mr. Deb was sent to Germany and we kept him there for 5 
years. He came back just before the outbreak of the war. 

Q. You seem to have spent a good deal of money. I hope ibis realising profit? — A , 
It is realising now, and I may tell you that my last balance sheet showed a profit of 9 per cent. 

Q. You wanted to open accounts with the Bank of Bengal, on the cash credit system. 
You were not able to do it on your partnership?— A. I had difficulties and that is one of 
my grievances. 

Q. The Maharaja of Kasimbazaar could get credit anywhere. Could you as a private 
individual havo got credit with the Bank of Bengal ? — A. 1 do not know. 

Q. Do you think it would be more difficult then to get money for the industrial concern 
under a partnership than you would aB a private individual?—./. That is the complaint I 
have made. 


Q. Would that same thing apply in the case of Europeans ? — A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. What is your opinion ? — A. I think they have had these difficulties too. I am not 
in a position to give any concrete instance. 

Q. That is your impression ? — A. My information is that all these big mills, who are doing 
very lucrative business in Calcutta, have all got their accounts with the banks. That is my 
impression. 

Q. How does it work in the case of Europeans starting a small concern under partner- 
ship? — A. 1 cannot tell you. 

Q. I understand that you have now approached the Government of Bengal ? — A. Wo 
have now found from our experience that ours is a business, in which the more is the capital 
invested the more will be the profit. That is why we have approached the Government of 
Bengal. If we get very large capital, and convert tha concern into a limited one capital would 
come in, and a very large profit will be made. 

Q. Are you prepared to submit your accounts to Government inspection? — A. That we 
havo done, and they have made a report. I understand it is a fair report. 

Q. Then the position is this* You have a successful concern which has been making profit 
for some time, which has been guaranteed by men of high reputes, but that it has been 
Unable w go to the public, and ask them to subscribe without a guarantee?-—^. That is my 
position. My reaBon is thiB. If I were to convert my firm into a limited liability company, 
I am afraid, private capital would not be forthcoming, because of tho many failures we have 
recently encountered. You arc awaro that of late many industries were started by oar coun ry- 
men but unfortunately they did not meet with success. That created suspicion and appre- 
hension in the minds of the capitalists. That is why we approached the Govornmen ■ 
Government were pleased to give us a guaranteed dividend of & per cent, the capitalist 1 ui 
would come in, and invest his money. 

Q. You say that 5 per cent, should be given. Is that generally given in the mar et 
A. I have at f>r£ent to satisfy the capitalist. The people are investing money iu 
promissory notes. They do not get more than 84 per cent. If they g , 

guaJanLat 5 per cent, that would attract capital. The Government guarantee would be a 

safer inducement for the capitalist. 
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Q. You find the investing public just as distrustful as the bank?— A* Yes. 

Q . Have Government put on any expert to examine your business? — A* Yes. Messrs. 
Lovelock & Lewes have audited our accounts and some one having special knowledge 
has examined our business on behalf of Government. 

Q. You have had some experience of the commercial museum and I am glad to learn that 
it has been of assistance to you? — A. Very much. 

Q. Do you think that it should be provincialised, that is to say, there should be one here, 
one in United Provinces and so on. Do you think that it would give yoti and other manufac* 
taring firms an opportunity of making their goods more widely known r— A* Yes. 

Q. How did you get holdof employees for your factory?—-^. That is Mr. Deb's look-out. 

* He had to train them. This is the first pottery factory in India. Mr. Deb had very great 
difficulty in securing experts. W e could secure potters. We require men with special train- 
ing for the moulding business. He has taught many and now we have got a sufficiently 
large number who have learnt the business, and we are thinking of opening a night school in 
connection with our factory to get apprentices 

Q. Do the labourers stay with you for a long time or do they change very often ?— A, 
So far as 1 know, there is not much change. Only one gentleman whom we taught at 
much expense has left us, and has joined the Gwalior factory. 

Q. The labourers do not change ? — A. There is no other porcelain factory in any place in 
India. That is the reason. 

Q. Do they go away to Eastern Bengal in connection with the jute industry ?— A. They 
do not go. 

Q. From what class are the labourers drawn ? — A. They come even from tho Bhadralog 
class. Besides there are potteis. 

Q. Do they come from Krishnagar ?—A. Yes, and from up country also. 

<2. Are your employees literate ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You find that a little education and some intelligence make a lot of difference? — A . 
Exactly. 

Hon’lle Pandit M. M. Malavii/a.— Q. Was it the first time that you found it necessary 
to go to the Bank of Bengal in this connection ?— A. Yes. 

Q. The solicitor who was your guarantor was not a member of your firm ? — A. He is a 
friend. 


Q. Then the bank would not advance you money on the security of your concern plus 
the individual responsibility of three partners of the firm?— A. Yes, although one is a 
Maharaja. 

Q. Was the solicitor an Indian gentleman ? — A. Yes. 

($. You say that so far as you are aware all the big mills carried on by European firms 
are indebted to some bank or other for several lakhs of rupees ? That is my information. 

Q. Has money been advanced so far as you are aware to European mills ? — A. I cannot 
give you the details. I am simply informed that they have got accounts. 

Q . What is the exact proposal that you have to send up to Government ? Is it that they 
should guarantee a 5 per cent, dividend and that the money given to you by government 
is to be returned to them out of your profits ? How would they be satisfied about the 
return of the money ?— A. I have asked the Government to be satisfied that the money 
Would come back, and whether we shall be able to do it or not. 

Q. Merely on the ground that your business promises to be a success you have asked the 
Government to guarantee a dividend? — A. Yes; it may be that the Government may not have 
to advance any money at all when I make more profits later on. The name of the Govern- 
ment will be attractive. 


Q • You sav that there cannot be the slightest objection to such advances on the ground that 
public money snould not be used for helping a certain individual or body of individuals? 
There seems to be no objection to that. Why should Government money be given to any 
particular individuals ? — A. If I give them & guarantee that 1 shall pay back, then there can 
be no objection. 


Q . In addition to that would you not give some other guarantee that the money would 
be refunded even if the concern is not successful ? — A. That is not the proposal. 

Q. You say that the crying need of the country is establishment of industrial and teohnical 
Schools and you also say that you have found in your factory that those who are literate are 
better than those who are illiterate and that you liave introduced night schools ?—A. I am 
thinking of introducing night schools. 

Q. Do you think that if the boys and girls before they went to the factory received 
general education they would be more efficient ?— A, That is my idea. 

Q. You think that there is room for developing this pottery and porc e l ain earthenware 
industry to a great extent ?— *A. Certainly. 

% 4®d you think that if Government gave some encouragement people will hate oonfi* 
d«»eaa4the industry will tfevelop largely ?—i.T?hatismy own idea. 

s * V . k If ’’ ' ^ ‘ ' * * 1 ' 4 j. ‘ «* • M, 
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Q. With what result ?—A. He told me that they could not do more than what has been 
done already by the Railway Board. 


Q. You have made no subsequent representation to the Railway Board ?— A. No. 

Hon* ifa Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrrimbhoy.<—Q. When you went to the Bank of Bengal for 
Rs. 50,000 tfrhat securities did you offer ? — A. The premises, tho machinery and the plant. 

Q. Suppose you wanted this money in two different names, such as yourself and the 
Maharaja, don't you think you would have got it instead of the solicitor ? — I have seen 
their printed form. The form requires that there must be a guarantor. 

Q. Can you tell us whether tho other companies get their money on the raw products? — 
A* I have got no experience. 

Q. You have sent proposals for guaranteeing 5 per cent. Have you formulated a scheme 
of a limited company ?— J. That we have left to the projectors, who will be the managing 
directors. We have not now any managing director. We have simply submitted our 
proposals. 

Q. Supposing you turn your concern into a limited company with a big capital, you must 
have a prospectus?— J. That would be later on when we get Government assurance. 

Q. Don't you think that before sending up the thing to Government you must have a 
prospectus ? — A. We have not yet come to that. 

Q. If you can show to the public that you can make 9 per cent, profit and supposing you 
have a moderate commission and i&no royalties are charged, do you not think that the public 
would come in ? — A. No. Th&t is my impression. 


Q. Have not the jute mills a lot of Bengali capital ? — A. That is because that they are 
managed by firms who are sure to make profits. 

Q, Because they are managed by Europeans? — A. Exactly. That is why they have got 
confidence. 


Witness No. 87. 


Babu Rajani Kanto Bhattachahjre, Pleader , Director , representing the Rangpur Tobacco 

Company , Limited , Bengal . 

Whitten evidence. 

I raised capital for the Rangpur Tobacco Company, Limited, a concern which manu- Capitol, 
factures cigarettes, snuff, plug tobacco, mixtures, etc. 

My difficulties in raising capital wera chiefly : — 

(a) Want of confidence in the business capacities of the promoters. 

(5) Doubt as to the ultimate success of the venture. 

(c) Indifference of landholders, traders, shop-keepers in short wealthy people in 

general. 

(d) Apprehension on the part of some zemindars and Government servants of incurring 

the displeasure of Government by subscribing to capital of the company. 

(*) Comparative poverty of those who were willing to assist the enterprise by sub- 
scribing to its capital. 

These difficulties I think will be removed by direct Government connection in one or 
more of the ways indicated iu question 5. 

In my experience the following are the sources from which capital for industrial 
enterprises is principally drawn 

(a) People following the learned professions, i.e., legal and medical. 

(4) Service holders. 

(c) Government pensioners. 

ft Poor educated middle class gentlemen. 

I ass of opinion that, except money grauts-in-aid, the forms of assistance indicated Government awi* 
in Question 5, either singly or in combination, according to the necessities of each individual woe. 
enterprise, should be given and in each case there should be Government control in the ways 
as noted below 

(i) Government experts, or Director of Industries appointed by Government, or bis 

W assistants, or some looal executive officers of Government, should be appointed 

extraordinary directors with defined powers of supervision, direction and 

advice* 

(ii) A Government auditor should be appointed for periodical auditing of acoounts. 

t think Government should, in the first place, make a general survey of the Pioawr 
iBtt jfcgtnifd articles imported into the country and start pioneer factories at suitable plac 
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for the manufacture of those for which local produce can be utilized. These pioneer factories 
should, after they have proved successful, be handed over to private* capitalists or companies 
on their guaranteeing to work them for the purpose the Government originally had in view* 

I do not approve of the conversion of successful pioneering experiments into permanent 
Government enterprises. 

Vinsaoing agenoies. In my experience all new industrial ventures are hampered by the conditions under 
which they are at present financed. I know specially of one case, the Kangpur Tobacco 
Company, Limited, which the local banks and some of tbe Calcutta banks declined to r finanoe 
and 1 had to start a new bank for financing this concern, and this also has declined to give 
it further finanoial assistance. I think it is not possible to give more financial assistance to 
industrial ventures by existing banking agencies. New banking agencies, I think, should 
be Btarted with the direct object of helping industrial ventures. 

Limits of Govern- Government assistance should be limited to the utilization of looal produce and its 

went aiiiit&uoe. improvement by manufacturing it into finished products in places — 

(<?.) where there is no such manufacture, or 

(£) where there is such & factory hut it has not been successful and there is a reason- 
able cbance of its being successful. 

I think there should he no limitation on Government aid to a new enterprise if it 
oompetes with an established external trade. 

f 'scbuical aid. I do not think the loan of Government experts to private firms or companies would 

be of much use. 


Essearch abroad, I think there should be a Research Institute in India centrally situated for the present. 

Gradually it will be necessary to have a Research Institute in every important province. In 
addition to this, provision should also be made for research in special subjects. I think 
research in England in addition to research in India, would be advantageous because there 
will be more scientific men available in England and because the scientific men there aro 
more in touch with modern scientific investigations all over the world. 

I do not think the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom can give 
much* assistance to Indian industries because conditions climatic or otherwise greatly differ. 

I do not think any oollege in India has such modern scientific and chemical laboratories 
as will enable it to carry on the research investigations necessary the solution of industrial 
problems. 

lurvayi for indu«- I think the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country require to 
be supplemented by further survey and it should be carried on by a Department of Industries 
specially created. Its object should be to assist people willing to start industrial ventures 
or to supply information to Government for starting pioneer industries. , 

The commercial museum in Calcutla iB a useful institution. I think it should be 
further developed and gradually others instituted, one being situated at the headquarters of 
each district, if possible. In my experience and opinion there is a great need of sales 
agencies or commercial emporia for the sale as well as the display of the products of minor 
and unorganised cottage industries. In my opinion there should be in each presidency town 
an agency under Government control and guarantee. 

Industrial exhibitions are very valuable inasmuch as they disseminate tho knowledge 
of industrial products, their sources of manufacture, stimulate a desire for starting industries 
and help in advertising. I think Government should take measures to hold or encourage 
such exhibitions. For some time to come Government should itself hold such exhibitions and 
recoup itself by fees from visitors: but afterwards, Government may encourage these exhibi- 
tions by indirect support. 
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In these exhibitions all industrial products as well as agricultural, mineral and other 
products which are closely connected with industries should be exhibited. But to make them 
attractive other means may be adopted. 

Trade representatives should, in my opiuion, bo appointed in Great Britain, the 
iXaprsMutstivas. Colonies, and other countries to represent the whole of India. They should be respectablo 
firms and their duties should be to supply on requisition information as to prices n.nd demands 
L of Indian products or to procure selling agencies if required on 6uch terms as may be agreed 

upon. 



I do not think Indian provinces require any trade representatives being appointed in other 
provinces. The Director of Industries in each province may give bucIi help as may be 

necessary. 

Government departments which use imported articles should publish lists of these 
articles and also exhibit them in commercial museums. I think Government should publish 
lists of its requirements and try in the first place to have them supplied bv local manufac- 
turers. This should be made compulsory. 

More banking' facilities are necessary for marketing indigenous products. Tho 
existing banking agencies are unsatisfactory. Central co-operative credit societies may be 
utilised or other banking facilities offered. * J 

1 think Government should give more concessions of land for starting new industries. 
The l#»d A«|*i«tion Act requires amendment to give more facilities for the acquisition of 
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lands for Industrial enterprises. At present it *is discretionary. In every case of a hond fide 
application Hot the legitimate requirements of a new or existing industry Government should 
acquire lands on previous deposit of the costs. 

I had to train ijp apprentices in the factory of the Rangpur Tobacco Company, Ltd. Training of labour 
I had to train up machine men aud other labourers. and supervi s i on . 

No provincial organisation exists in my province for the development of industries. Official organise- 

I recommend the following organisations for the future development of industries in our tion. 
provinces. * 

A Bfard of Industries presided over by the Director of Industries should ho created. It 
should consist of men capable of assisting industrial ventures, and some experts. The Board 
of Industries should have executive powers with budgetted funds. It. should give help and 
advice when asked for by industrial concerns, should help these concerns in technical matters, 
and should start pioneer industries and help in starling new industries. The Director of 
Industries should be a business man and should have experts as his assistants. The Director 
should be the President of the Board of Industries and should have a separate department of 
Government. I recommend the formation of an Imperial Department of Industries which 
will have genejal powers of supervision and control over the Provincial Boards. 

I know of no organisation of technical and scientific departments at work in my Technical and 
province for the assistance of industries. Iu order to aid industrial development I recommend wientifio 
the formation of new imperial scientific and technical departments. As for tho subjects, that department*. 
Would depend upon the result of the survey of the imports as recommended iu the previous 
part of the statement. 

Lack of transport facilities by rail and water do hinder industrial development in my Railway*, 
province. Railwavaor steamer companies do not give any preference to industrial products, 
even when perishahflNpid the result is total loss of consignments at times. I know of many 
instances of this kind in connection with the Rangpur Tobacco Company, Ltd. I would 
recommend the insertion of special provisions in the Indian Railways Act and also in rules 
and regulations governing railway administration and steamer services requiring them to tako 
special care of industrial manufactures and give special^ facilities for the despatch of industrial 
products. 

» ** Railway freights are too heavy, nay, prohibitive. I would recommend reduction of 
railway freight for bond fide industrial products. 

I know of one instance in connection with the Bengal Forest Department. We yorebt 
required strong wood for caddy boxes for plug tobacco and we asked for the assistance of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture hut 1 am Borry the Forest Department did not 
help us in the matter, 

I have been actively concerned in the tobacco industry. .1 would like to make General * 
the following suggestions for its development 

(а) Trained experts capable of manufacturing plug tobacco, tobacco mixtures, and 

V other tobacco produots should be brought out and lent to those requiring their 

services. 

(б) A department of the Scientific Research Institute should be devoted to the scientific 
' treatment of tobacco with a view tcThelp its manufacture. 

*(c) Appointment of trade representatives in foreign countries for tie introduction and 
sale of Indian tobacco. 

* India seems peculiarly suited for the following industries, on account of its resources, 
labour and market : — 

1. Sugar; 2. Paper; 3. Matches; 4. Metals; 5. Chemicals; 6. Dyeing; 7. Glass; 

8. Tanning; 9. Tobacco; 10. Jute; aud 11. Machinery. 

Oral Evidence, 29th November 1916. 

Mr C. J R iow.— -Q. You represent the Rangpur Tobacco Factory?—^. Yes. 

Q. What i* your capital ? — A. Originally we had Rl, 00, 000 and subsequently it was wised 
to H&, 50,^0, but the whole amount of this has not been subscribed. HI 0,000 or HI , 
was subscribed* 

Q. It has ceased working ?~-J. No. It is working since 1909. It is a limited company. 

Q. Rangpur produces particularly good, tobacco ?—i. Yes. 

Q lou have a Government farm at Rangpur devoted to the cultivation and J uriu g° 
tobacco?— .i. There are three farms. We grow tobacco of various kinds aud it was found 

to he in no way inferior to the best tobacco grown elsewhere. 

‘ i Did you grow any tobacco yourself t-J. Myself,.'.*., our company. I also grew 
tobaWftin our compound but not on a large scale. Ym 

7S Were any Government farms working while your company was in operation ? -^. Yes^ 

'Mm vou wet assistance from them?— A. We purchased tobacco from them, 

£cifu^than that, as the price was too high for us. 
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Q. But did you get any help in experimental questions, such as in curing tobacco? Did 
you cure your tobacco or get it ready cured ?— A. We cure the tobacco grown in our 
compound. We purchase tobacco generally from the cultivators. 

Q. When was the Monghyr factory started ?— A. I cannot give you the exact year. - 

Q. Did it start after you started ?— A. About three or four years before we started on 
a very large scale. * 

Q. They purchased tobacco in your district ?— A. Yes, so much so that practically the price 
of tobacco which was about R3 or R3-8-0 before went up to R8 or R0, became they began 
purchasing on a large scale. 

Q. You make several brands of cigarettes? — A. Yes. 

Q. Tho Monghyr*factory sell these cheaper?—^. They sometimes sell cheaper and 
sometimes not. But they have got this superiority over us that practically all the big 
sellers are under, their employ, because they pay a large commission, and the whole of the 
market practically is their monopoly. 

Q. You do not pay even tho same rate of commission ?— A. No. 

Q. Did you have any agent in Rangpur town ?— Q. Yes. 

Q. Outside the district, in Bogra? — A. Not only in Bogra but in other districts. We 
tried to open one at Cooch Behar and other districts but the result was not successful. 

Q. Did you bring tobacco by cart or by railway ?—A. So far as the tobacco bought in 
the district was concerned, we brought it in carts, but the tobacco wo bought in Calcutta 
had to be taken by railway. 

Q. Y/liat did your expert staff consist of ?— A. We had at first a Parsee gentleman. Then 
we had a Bengali gentleman, and then we had an Eurasian and then an European gentleman. 
But they all proved to be unsatisfactory. 

Q. Had these men any training or were they business managers ?— A. The Parsee 
gentleman had training in his own factory at Bombay, in the cigarette factory. The others, of 
course, had training in the different factories here in India, i,e. } in cigarette factories. 

Q. You use machinery ?—A. Yes. t 

Q. Where did you got it from ? — A. We purchased some of our machinery from 
a Bombay factory and some from Germany through an English agency. Tho cigarette 
machines are all German machines. 

Q. You bought second-hand ? — A. Two were bought second-hand and one we bought 
direct. 

Q. What local banking facilities arc there in ltaugpur ? — A . There arc three banks in 
Rangpur, but two of them did not give us any help. We started a nc\f bank that gave us 
some help. It advanced money and issued cheques and so forth, but later it declined lo give 
any financial assistance. 

Q. It gave you money for working capital ?-~A. Also for purchasing machinery. For the 
third cigarette machine we had to purchase, we borrowed. 

Q. What fcecurity did you give ?— A. The whole concern,— the land, buildings and 
machinery. The whole block. 

Q. You say you were troubled by unsuitable railway rates. Can you remember any 
particular instances ? — A. I remember more than one instance in which owing to these 
difficulties we had lost the whole of the consignments. 1 remember two or three instances in 
which consignments of cigarettes sent to Calcutta took over a month to reach Calcutta and the 
result was that the whole of the consignment was spoiled. 

Q. You did not pack them in tin-lined boxes No. It ought not to have taken 
mere than five or six days. 

Q. At the Monghyr factory they are packed in tin-lined boxes ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What did you want the Forest Department to do for you by way of finding wood 
for boxes ?— A, We Lave machinery for tho manufacture of stick tobacco. But for packing 
these tobaccos wo require caddy boxcB but we could not get any wood here. 

Q. Did they give you any information at all, or did the information they gave prove 
unsuitable ?— A. We tried our very best to get information from the Forest Department at 
Darjeeling. They gave some wood but it did not prove successful. Then we applied to the 
Director of Land Records and he introduced us to gome officer in Dehra Dun and he simply 
wrote a letter and did nothing else. For want of good wood pur machinery is lying idle. 

Q. You suggest the appointment of trade representatives abroad for the popularisation of 
Indian manufactured tobacco 1-A. Both manufactured and unmanufactured. 

Q‘ Ho you think it will be desirable to stimulate the export of unmanufactured tobacco ? 
— A. Yes. ♦ 

Q. You think that even if the full quantity is exported there will be plenty for Indian 
manufactures ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think there will he a market abroad for the better grades of Indian grown 
tobacco and Indian manufactures ?—X It is practically in the hands of a few purchasers who 
can dictate their own terms. K 
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Q, And the rjot therefore doea not get a good price ?— A. Yos. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. When did you start this company ?— A. It was 
registered in 1908 and the work practically started in May 1909. 

Q, And' when did it begin to pay? — A . It paid a small dividend only once. It is still 
working, but not at a profit. We are working still at a lose. 

Q. Can you tell us the reason why it has not paid ? Have you suffered by competition 
with anybody J— A* Suffered by competition. T^e capital was short and we did not got a good 

**pert. 

Q, What competition (lid you suffer from ? — A . Competition with rival manufacturers. 
In Calcutta, we bad the East India Cigarette Factory and at Monghyr we had the British 
Indian Tobacco Company which is now called the Imperial Tobacco Company. 

Q. Is that not an American concern ? — A, That was originally an American concern, but. 
it was purchased by a British concern, and it is now also a British concern. 

Q, Among the difficulties in raising capital, you mention an “ Apprehension on the part 
of some zemindars and Government servants of incurring the displeasure of Government by 
subscribing to the capital of the company ” Will you explain what you mean?— A. At the 
time when we started our factory there was the Swadeshi agitation and our difficulty was 
that some people were afraid to subscribe to the capital. 

Q, That was only a temporary phase at the time? — A . My answer is limited to that. 

Q. Afterwards things changed in 1908 ?— A. What would be the position now I cannot 
say. 

Q. You say that you tried the local banks and Caloutta banks and they declined to 
finance you. Can yon disclose the names of the banks? — A. The Bengal National Bank and 
the Hindustan Co-operative Bank. 

Q. Then you started a new bank erf your own? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think that there should be an industrial bank which should finance industries?— 
A. Not one, but if possible more than one. 

Q. One at least in every province ?— A. One in each province with branches in different 

centres. 

Q You say, “ I do not think any college in India has such modern scientific and chemical 
laboratories as will enable it to carry on the research investigations necessary for the solution 
of industrial problems ? ” — A. Yes. 

0 You think there should be a well -equipped college for this province?— A. At present 
we cannot get any assistance whatever, no scientific help. They ought to be not only better 
equipped but they shpuld be designed for this very pm pose. 

Q. You mean better equipped to deal with industrial problems ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you want a ltesearcb Institute for India, a Central Research Institute ? 

A. At present. 

q An( j y(m also say that you would recommend the formation of new imperial scientific 
and technical departments?—^. Yes. 

0 Do you not think that a Central Research Institute would be sufficient for your 
purpose ? You want the scientific and technical department to be independent of the research 
Institute ? — A. It may be closely connected. What we want, is this, that theio should be a 
research institute for the purpose of solution of industrial problems and unless there » a 
department of Government I do not think the matter can he satisfactorily done. 

q y ou wan t this department to he separate and in addition to the research institute ?- 

A ^Mr. C. E. Lotc.— Q. I thought you said that yonr company had ceased working.— 
A. No. ' ft is still working, hut not at a profit, 

0 Does the Monghyr factory make only cigarettes or does it make tobacco ? A. They 
make cigarettes, they make mixture and they make plug tobacco too. 

H il u ?!■<?■ r E“.‘c« 
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able extent if Government help is guaranteed we can get competent business men. 

a Von want Government to do everything then?-./. No. To help as in procuring 
expert, Ling capital, etc. Yor>st*nce we did our very best to get letter experts but we 

“"Vlf Government kelp, yen 1' 5” P X“i 0°.™,? I“pt 

nK^TeK i-;* peopleto manage, end »«e.t -P* 
q The new bank which you started to finance your company is it still working. 

A. Yei. 

Q.*Is it successful 1—A. Yes. 
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Q. Bat it did not think highly enough Of the prospects of the Tobacco Comjfcnyto go on 
financing it?— A. It cannot go on financing indefinitely a concern which has not jroyed 
successful. * 

<2* Is it a local bank?-*^, Yes. It is situated in Rangpur. # „ <# 

Q. What is the bulk of its business ?-*A. Its registered capital is Bulakhs and it 
has got deposits. It advances money to different people ou mortgages of lands and on land 
notes and securities of that description. 

And it is working at a profit ?— A. Yes. ^ * 

, $. The capital of your Tobacco Company was increased from 1 to 21 lakhs ?— A, Yiri 
Only about 810,000 or 815,000 out of the increased capital was paid up. . It was originally 
registered with a capital' of 1 lakh. It was subscribed fully, Then it was found to be 
insufficient and the capital was raised to 21 lakhs. 

<2. And of that you managed to collect only R10, 000 to R15,000 ? — A . Yes. 

Q, That was tho chief cause of your failure, that you could not get money ?— A, Not 
only that. The chief cause was the shortness of money as well as competition. The East 
India Cigarette Company began to undersell and in some places the British Indiau Tobacco 
company also began to undersell us. 

Q. Is the East India Cigarette Company an Indian concern ? — A, That maybe called an 

^Indian concern. Its largest shareholder is a Turkish gentleman. He had his factory at 
Hong Kong. He removed his business here to Bengal and made it a joint stock company and 
he of course took the largest share. 

Q. Did they have a factory in your district ? — A. No. They had a soiling agency in 
Rangpur, who undersold us. 

Q. They could undersell you with cigarettes manufactured in Hong Kong They, 
now manufacture cigarettes here in Caloutta. The whole concern was transferred to Calcutta. 

* Q. Then you say you had to train up apprentices, machine men and labourers. You had 
no skilled labourers ? You had to train these men ? — A. When we originally Btarted the 
company we brought some work people and machine men from Bombay and with their 
assistance we trained the local people here. 

Q. You say you once managed to work at a profit. Was it for a year or half a year ? — 
A . One year. # 

Q. At what stage was that ? Fairly early ? — A. During the third year from the year of 
registration of the company. 

Q. And it was after that you began to feel the stress of competition ?- A. Yob. 

Q. At that time you thought you had got ever your initial difficulties and saw prospects 
of success ?— A. Yes, but then this competition became keener. * 

Q. And to meet the stress of competition you had to try to expand your business ? — 
A. Yes. We purchased a new machine at a cost of R13,000. That was, of course, a German 
machine. That too did not help us. 

Bon’ble Sir Fazullhoy Currimlhoy.— Q. Were you the chief promoter of this 
Company ? — A . Yes. May be said so. 

* Q. You started it during the swadeshi movement ?«— A. Yes. 

Q. And how did yon think of tobacco business ? Had you had any experience 
before ?— A* I had been dealing in tobacco for some time before this. 

Q. In what way ?—A. Purchasing tobacco and curing tobacco for the manufacture of 
cigars and so forth, and at our instance the Agricultural Association was started and at our 
instance the Government acquired lands and we paid money, and at our instance the Govern- 
ment acquired lands for the demonstration farm. There are experiments made there in the 
cultivation of tobacco. 

Q. Did you calculate on American competition ? ~A, Yes, but we now see our calcula- 
tions are incorrect. 

Q. They can stand to make a loss while you cannot ?— A. Yes. 

Q. At what price do you sell 100 cigarettes? — A. We sell by thousands. The machine 
made cigarettes are sold by thousands. During the year we worked at a profit, we sold the 
lowest grade cigarettes at Rs. 2-6-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 1,000, but in consequence of competition 
we had to reduce it to Rs, 14-0. 

Q. And American cigarettes are Bold here ?— . A , . They have got various brands. They 
tell the same quality of cigarette that we sell at Ry. 14-0,41$ Rs. 2-10*0. 

<2. They have got a still lower quality to compete with you i, I know they have got 
cigarettes which they sell at annas fifteen. These cigarettes have to be sold through 
agencies. They are big sellers in Calcutta and other centres. All these people are under 
contract with the American ’Tobacco Company. They pay a large commission and 
unless you approach these people you cannot go on selling in retail, we could toot sell 
through these people as we could not afford to pay that commission. When #e started Jhe 
tottoxj m tobeoco ft R>. 8.8-0, bnt ft* Britift America tetaeo, 

Ornmmhma flufcug Urgo purehMM u* the malt wo that ft* pioe atftbueo Uvm 
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- Yowsay you bought Borne machinery from Bombay ?— A, Yes. From Messrs. Warden 

fc Go 

They bad their own factory ? — i. Yes. 

Q. And they rejected thakmachinery because it was not paying to them, and you took it 
oven ? — A. Whether they were losing I cannot exactly say. 

' Q, This machinery they rejected ?— . A. I do not know. We had it inspected by 
Mr. P. N. Bose, our director. * 

Q, WaS he an expert in tobacco machinery?—^. We had our own engineer and he said 
it was all right. Then we purchased new. machinery too. We purchased stock and qther 
things also. 

Q. Then you say, “ Government experts or Director of Industries appointed by 
the Government, or his assistants, or some local executive officers of Governmeut should be 
appointed extraordinary directors with defined powers of supervision, direction and advice.” 

Do you want experts or non-experts as directors ? — A. I want experts. 


Q. Do you think 4hat a small company can afford to have an expert as director?— 
A. In case it is not possible, a local officer may be appointed. 

Q. About your bank, you say you started the bank to finance your own eoncorn. Do you 
owe the bank any money ? — A. The company owes to the bank about Rs. 80,0(10. It is si ill 
unpaid. 

Q. And therefore they cannot advance more ? — A. No. They have given the amount on 
machinery and everything, on the mortgago of the whole concern. 

Q. What are they now doing ? They lend money like sowcars ?—A. They advance 
money not only to this concern but to other people also. 

Q. Financing trade or lending money to sowcars?— A. They lend money to zemindars, 
traders, merchants. 

Q. Just like sowcars?—^. Yes. 

Q. You say that trade representatives should he respectable firms 7-—A. Registered firms. 

Q. Where registered?—^. May be registered anywhere, in England or India, 

Q. Suppose there is a firm in Italy. In what way can they be of assistance to you to 
promote Indian trade? — A. You know what is called Bengal ginger, which is nothing but 
ginger grown in Rangpur. Nowhere else in Bengal is ginger grown. The Madras ginger 
is better. Through the Department of Agriculture we grew that quality of ginger in 
Rangpur. It grew well. After exahination of some papers I found that Bengal ginger was 
selling at a lower price than Sumatra and other gingers. I sent two consignments of ginger 
to England direct for sale, and the result was that I lost the whole money, and unless 
you get a respectable firm, registered or unregistered— registered would be better you 
cannot sell your agricultural products directly in foreign countries. 

a We have got British Embassies and consuls at every important place, and don’t you 

think it would be better if you got an Indian representative attached to the Consulate ?— 
A . That will do. I doubt whether Government will do it. 

Q. They have got commercial attach^ too \—A. I doubt whether they will undertake 
this sort of duty. 

Q. Are you training up any apprentices in your factory ? A. At present, not. 

Q. You Btate that the Board of Industries should have executive powers over budgeted 

funds? A. My idea is that Government should give financial help to industrial ventures and 

for the purpose of ascertaining whether a particular venture will be successful or not, to give 
sound advice, I propose that method. < 

Q. There should be some fund specially set apart for helping industries every year ?— 

A . Yes. ^ .. .. 

Q, tfave you any railway freight difficulties relating to tobacco t-A. Ordinarily railway 

freight is very high. * .. , , 

Q. Mr. A . Chatter ton. — Is the Rangpur Tobacco Company a public registered company t— 


A Yes 

Q. Have you published balance sheets from timer to time ?-J We have been » pubUshiug 
yjJL gteets every year. I shall send to the Commission a copy of the balance sheet of every 


year. 

Q, You have three oigarette machines ?—A. Yes. 

Q, What else have you got?-&. We have got tobaoco outting machines, snnfi machines, 
plug tobaoco making machines, tin outting machine, eto. , , 

Q. Have you any machinery for making oases, for packing ?-J. No. We pack by hand. 
Q. Are the packages you make by hand as nice as the machine made ones of the Monghyr 
Eaotory ? — J. In packing tnera is very little difference. 

' ■ i ft. Torn mean that your packing is just as good as the other ?—J. Yes. 

Y«b started thUoompany without any experience of the business, with a second- 
akfitot—J. ysaw cigarette making. 
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0. Would you mind telling us what your annual turnover of cigarettes u?—^. So far 
as our machinery is concerned we can manufacture about four lakhs a day, but do nog 

manufacture so much, because we cannot find buyers of the whole daily outturn. I hat waa 

our initial difficulty. The whole trade is practically in the monopoly of the big concern 
named before. ' 

Q. You say you are working this factory at a loss ?— A. Yes. 

Q , How much loss ?— A. It is not possible to give it. We have reduced our establish* 
ments*and the loss for the last two years has been not more than Rs, 8,000 a year. u 
whole we Ifcve lost about Rs. 75,000 to Rs. 80,000* 

Q. Practically the whole of your capital is gone?— A. Yes. 

Q. HaVe you mortgages on your block?— A, It is mortgaged to the hank. 


Witness No. 88. 

Mr. B. M. Das, Manager , National lannery> Calcutta. 

Written Evidence. 

Money can hardly be called scarce in Bengal. There is a tendency to invest it 'in land, 
middleman's trade and in money-lending business. But when wanted for manufacturing 
Industries capital is more or less ,hy, because investments in many of them are not yet con- 
lidered safe. Industrial enterprise and investing spirit are however not altogether lacking, 
is is evidenced by the fact that the industries which have succeeded in convincing the 
people of their profits have not failed to attract capital. 

The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Limited of Calcutta, the tea industries 
jf Jalpaiguriand Darjeeling, the collieries of Jheria and Ranigunj may be cited as instances 
to this point. . 

In some of the most profitable industries there seems to be already over-capitalisation. 

Notable amongst them are the oil mills in Calcutta. They have in fact to work short time. 

' The first thing therefore for a proposed industry to got capital is to inspire faith and to 
carry the conviction of its economic soundness to the publio. Once the ice is broken the 
wealth of the country will easily flow in industrial channels. 

One way to do it is to start an industry, whenever possible, on a small scale and by its 
work convince the public of its soundness and possibilities. Working facts and figures show- 
ing the profits actually made are far more convincing than mere prospectuses. 

Such small industrial concerns are to be started either by private enterprise anjl capital,, 
or in case that be not forthcoming should be pioneered by the Government. 

Happily in Calcutta a few industries have already been pioneered in this way by private 


The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works which is now a limited liability com- 
pany was started on a very modest scale, worked patiently for quite a long time and when 
the promoters were satisfied as to its economic soundness it was made into a limited company 
and shares were sold to the public quite easily. 

The Calcutta Pottery Works which is still a private concern had a very modest beginning 
and by its patient woik of a decade has convinced many of its possibilities. 

The National Tannery belonging to the Hon'ble Dr. Nilratan Sircar is another instance 
to the point. It was started at first on a very small scale. It has .worked patiently 
for 10 years extending its works and expanding the business eveiy year. The accumulated 
experience and mass of working figures would leave no doubt even in the most pessimistic 
minds that there is money in chrome tanning. 

These small concerns have indeed done immense good to the country' —so far aspioneering 
goes. Their growth, however, is hampered by the way in which they are financed. The 
private capital with which they were started must of course be limited and is quite unable 
to cope with growing business. Sometimes it has been the case that a factory has been 
huiR and machinery installed but has not been able to work for a long time for want of 
working capital. More often for want of liquid money some concern* cannot make their 
purchases at the cheapest market or in the proper season. 

These could be removed if the Government would come forward with money 

facilities in some shape or other. In my opinion giving proper banking facilities by starting 
industrial banks would solve the problem in the most satisfactory way. .. 

Supply by Government of machinery and plant on hire purchase system would also help 
the growth of' many struggling tonoerns. , • 

Some proprietors may be willing to convert their proprietory ooneews into limited 
companies. In such oases the Government may help a great deal in iMpiring.confideiioe in 
tee nrindi af tfa towsfciri* pdblio either Imiuba ciJM ng apart of thtmijfal « by guarantee- 
ing a dividend for a period. It it a mU-fatOwn teat that the neonle ofthia oeuntfv have act 
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morfrfaith in the Gc^rnment than in private individuals or companies and would willingly 
invest m ooncerns m which Government is interested. ® * 

In companies in w^ich the Government holds stares or guarantees dividends it should 
°“ e . or more representatives in the directorate. Tfce number of Government directors 
should be m proportion to the Government investment. Accounts should also b 0 checked 
periodically by Government auditors. 

As soon as tho oonceru will have sufficient capital and be on a dividend-paying footing 
and the Government is convinced that the concern no longer needs its association, the Govern- 
ment should withdraw by selling its shares to the public and should apply its funds to heln 
or pioneer some other industries that might be in need of them.. 1 

There are some industries which cannot be started on a small scale and are hence beyond 
the capacity of privato individuals. These industries should be pioneered by Government. 

The following are a few instances of the type. 

An attempt should be made to distil the tar and produce some of the more important The eo»l tar In- 
intermediate products at least instead of running the entire quantity to waste. dustry. 

Carbonate of soda and potash, caustic soda and potash are most important chemicals The alkali industry, 
for many industries, such as soap, paper pulp, etc. They are also required for the manufacture 
of other chemicals which find use in industries. For instance chrome fanners require bichro- 
mate of potash. We have got chromite in India but to make bichromate from it we want 
cheap potash. 


The Forest Department of the Government may profitably pioneer the manufacture of 
tannin extracts from the known tanning materials. 

__ Instances are not wanting in India to show how Government pioneering has produced 
excellent results. 


The Indian tea industry owes its origin, popularity, and prosperity to Government 
help and pioneering. The Government of India had to undergo a lot of expenditure (according 
to Watt's estimate about £72,000) to introduce tea plantation in India and when the condition 
of the tea industry was prosperous and did not require any Government help, it was handed 
over to private enterprise. 

The development of the leather and leather goods making industry of Cawnpur and Agr£ 
is due mainly to Government encouragement. 

The fruitful results of Mr. Chatterton's pioneering of chrome tanning under the auspices 
of the Government of Madras are to be seen in the chrome tanneries started in Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Cuttack, Ber bam pore, Allahabad, and llewah. Besides these recognised tanneries 
working on factory scale there are many private individuals who are tanning sheep and goat 
skins by chrome process on a small scale and arc making a living out of it. Indeed these 
individuals would be benefited a great deal if they receive help from the Government to get 
machinery. These are earnest men and should be encouraged on all possible ways. 


Next to capital expert knowledge is the most essential thing for an industry. Technical aid. 

A step in the right direction was taken when the Association for the Advancement and 
Cultivation of Science and Industry in Bengal undertook to send abroad a number of young 
men for industrial training. The Government of India and the University of Calcutta also 
award scholarships for the industrial training in foreign countries. 


The number as well as the period of the Government technical scholarships should how- 
ever be increased. Three years, for which at present the scholarships are made tenable, arc 
not sufficient for thorough study of an iudustry and should hence be extended to at least five 
years. 

The Home Government as well as the British Embassies in other countries should try to 
secure for the candidates facilities to get practical experience in factories. 

Payment of premium sometimes facilitates a candidate’s admission into a factory as ap- 
prentice. In such cases the Government should pay the premium. I had to pay 500 
francs for 8 months' apprenticeship in a tannery in Italy. The University of Calcutta very 
kindly -granted me the sum. 

In selecting candidates for training as experts of a certain industry stress should be laid 
not only gn their scientific attainments but also on their experience of the industry as it 
exists in the country. For industries that are to be started dc novo this is not possible, 
bat for existing industries instead of sending brand new men both the Government and 
private Associations should make it a point to send the managers or experts of existing 
concerns who have already got some working experience in order that they may add to 
their knowledge and solve various difficulties which they have met with in their practical 
work. 

In the past selection of candidates for these scholarships was not verv happy. Mediocre 
men having no special industrial aptitude returning from foreign countries with indifferent 
technical training caused some disappointment on a few occasions. 

If these experts are the direct pause of isome failures the authorities who were r< 
for the selection are Also to be blamed. Failures have also been due sometimes to 
ffiiethoeghUon capitalists who often started industries under the impulse of 
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Swadeshi enthusiasm and did not adequately consider the various factors essential for the 
success of au industrial undertaking. « 

Training of experts by sending men to foreign countries is vesy expensive. B«n’d e» 
everybody can t have the good fortune of securing an industrial scholarship and there may be 
manj who have nevertheless an aptitude, inclination and necessary qualification for industrial 
training, but for want of proper facilities are ilrifted to other walks of life. 

For this reatcn technological institutions for training of experts locally should be started 
in different provinces just as there are Medical, Engineering and Agriaultural Colleges in 
tne various important; provinces of India. b 

In these institutes different technological subjects should he taught and in selecting 
subjects for a provincial technological institute special stress should be laid upon the subiects 
for which the province is specially suited. . , J 

_ In this matter one may follow the lines on which the British and Continental technologi- 
cal institutes were started. 6 

Thus Leeds and London being the chief tanning centres special stress has been laid 
upon tanning at those places and the leather industries department of the Leeds University 
* and the Leather Sellers' Technical College in London were opened. 

On the same principle were started the “Gcrberei Teehuische Hoch Schule” in 
Freiburg, Germany, the Gerberci Technische Untersuchungsanstalt in Vienna, Mid the 
tanning Bchools in Italy and Trance. 

In dyeing, engineering and mining we find the 6ame principle applied in evlrv 
country. J 

A technological institute ought to be started in Calcutta in which among other subjects 
special importance should be attached to the teaching of leather manufacture, for hides and 
skins arc one of the most important raw materials of Bengal. 

The constitution of the teaching staff of a department of a technological institute may bo 
best explained by taking a concrete example. In the leather industries department, for 
instance, there should be a chair of technology of leather manufacture. The incumbent of 
this post should be a man of either European or American reputation. I mean men of the 
stamp of Professor Procter of the Leeds University, or Dr. Gordon Parker of London Leather 
Seller^ College, or Professor Meunier of France, Professors Schorlemmer and Becker of 
Germany or Professor Eitencr of Vienna. He may be called the Director of the department 
and should be assisted by — 

(]) One chemist and two demonstrators to help him in the’ chemical investigations 
bearing on leather industry. Tlie chemist should be a Bengali with European 
qualifications. The demonstrators should be appointed from the advanced 
students of the department. 

(2) Two practical tanners, one of whom should be an expert in heavy leather manufac- 
ture and the other in light and chrome leather making. These experts should 
be thoroughly experienced men and be preferably liberal-minded Europeans 
or Americans. / r 
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There should be three courses of instruction,— 

(1) Advanced. 

(2) Intermediate. 

(8) Elementary. 

To this only science graduates, B.Sc.s and M.Sc.s will be admitted. They will receive 
such instructions in the higher technology of leather manufacture as will enable tjiem to carry 
on scientific investigations connected with the industry. Some of the Government indus- 
trial scholars should be selected from these advanced students and sent abroad to supple- 
ment their knowledge and get foreign experience. But before leaving this country they 
should get themselves apprenticed for some time in a local tannery and study the existing 
conditions. 

This course is meant for foremen and supervisors. To this will be admitted young matri- 
culates and also others who having received some school education had joined a tannery and 
have had practical experience in leather manufacture. They will first be taught elementary 
chemistry, both theoretical and analytical, and afterwards the applied chemistry of leather 
manufacture. Equipped with this training they will be in a better position to control the 
different processes involved in the manufacture of leather. 

Thia is meant chiefly for the skilled workmen aqd will consist in practical demonstration 
ie various mechanical and hand operations required in leather manufacture. 

This claw be better held at night so that workmen may attend after factory hours. 
The demonstrations will have to be explained m the provincial vernacular. 

A demonstration factory, that is a tannery in miniature equipped with all up-to-flate 
machinery should be attached to the department. I should think that the installation 
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A small plant for making tannin extracts and a glue boiler should also find place in the 
demonstration factory. 

In the demonstration factory practical tanning experiments should be carried out to Practical trade 
manufacture new kinds of leather not yet produced in the country, for instance umetigatioa. 

horse hides for motor car cushions, chrome patent leather, leathers for pickers and picking 
bands for the cotton and the jtte mills. When the processes for manufacturing these 'leathern 
are successful, they should be made known to the public and after showing their commercial 
possibilities tanners shfiuld be induced to undertake these new lines of manufacture. 

, * 

The tanning experts should pay periodical visits to the local tanneries, see the processes 

used and suggest improvements, and by practical demonstrations convince the country tanners 
oi the advantages of improved methods. 

The small county tanners may not como to the leather industries department, but the 
experts, working as it were, like industrial missionaries should go to the tanners with a view 
to ameliorate the condition of the tanning industry. It may be a case of mountains 
going to Mahomet but it should be done to produce results. 

Knowledge i6 to be conveyed and thrust upon the Indian artisau and craftsman so that 
he may wake up, wonder and finally adopt improved methods. 

If organised concerns, tanneries or otherwise, want the services of Government experts 
or chemists, they may have them on the payment of some fees depending on the duration and 
importance of the work they will be asked to do. If adequate fees are paid by private 
concerns the results of the investigations should not be made public. 

There should be two laboratories attached to the department, (1) General Laboratory and Laboratories. 

(2) Research Laboratory. 

General Laboratory . — In this students will work. 

Research Laboratory ’. — In this analyses and tests for the trade will be done and higher 
scientific problems bearing on the industry should bo investigated by research scholars and 
chemists under the guidance of the director. Subjects, such for instance a thorough investiga- 
tion of the tanning materials available in Bengal with respect to their tannin contents, 
tanning properties, commercial possibility of making extracts out of them, etc., may be 
profitably undertaken. 

Various other scientific problems connected with leather iudu&iry which have not yet 
been solved by the leather trades chemists may be investigated. 

Intbe technological institute there should be a good library having the standard books of Teohnoioguftl 
reference on pure and applied sciences. Trade journals and scientific periodicals in English, library. 

French and Germai\ should be subscribed. 

Attached to the department there should be a museum containing samples of raw Museum, 
materials and the best samples of finished articles aB made from them in other countries. 

Side by side there should be finished articles as are made locally. This will show the pro- 
gress of the industry and indicate how far below the standard the local products &till are. 

Organisation of the Government Department of Technology.— The different departmental 
heads or directors will be under the Director of Industries for that province and they will bo 
members of the Provincial Board of Directors of which the Director of Industries will 
be the President. The Director of Industries will be a Bound man of business with general 
knowledge of technology. 

The Provincial Boards of Industries will be controlled by the Member of Commerce and 
Industry of the Government of India. 

Foremen are the products of practical experience and hence must be trained in the Training of 
factory by the apprenticeship system. Thev can never anticipate an industry but mutt foreman, 
grow with it. They should improve their knowledge and cultivate scientific habits by 
attending the elementary and intermediate courses of the technological institute. 


In Bengal the great body of middle class youths who have had some school education 
should be attracted to these jobs. It,is true that there was, and to a great extent there still is, 
the sentimental objection on the part of sons of Bhadralogs to be called foremen or mistris. 
But those snobbish sentiments sjre fast dying out and we find youths of Bhadralog class 
serving nr chauffeurs of motor cars in Calcutta. 


In our tannery we have got Baidya and Brahmin youths as clickers in the boot and shoe- 
making department and have also received applications for apprenticeship in our tannery from 
•evew boys belonging to the middle class. 

At the cabinet manufacturers* at Bowbazar the youths who do the sand -papering and 
Yigrnsebtag of the furniture belong mostly to Bhadralog class. 

Itt Calcutta Pottery Works my friend Mr. Deb has trained several youths of the 
Bha^ilog olase to be potters. 

f ate the signs of the times and clear indications that the Bengali middle class are 
aigmty of labour. From these it can be expected that should industrial growth 
an impetus at the hands and under the fostering care of the Government neither 


m 


Beugftli ffij ddte class would be failing to come forward. 
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Labour**, For tanning industry there is absolutely no dearth o! labour in Calcutta. According to 

the Census of 1911 in Bengal there are 136,553 Chamars (leather workers) of whom 
86,501 aie males and 455,448 Mochie— leather- workers and boot and shoe-makers— of whom 
244,012 are males. Besides these, Chamars and Alochis come to Calcutta from Bihar and 
Orissa, North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. 

In Calcutta alone there arc 33,808 Chamars (25,454 males) and 12,703 lloehis 
(9,343 males). 

The Chamars are hard-working, regular and intelligent. They are capable of easily 
adapting themselves to new methods of work and also understand new processes. 

In our chrome tanner}' the Chamars who, previous to their coming to us, were only 
accustomed to bark tanning and had no idea of machine work quickly adapted themselves to 
the processes involved in chrome tany^ge. Some of them after a few months* practice learnt 
to work various machines with skill and intelligence and in fact for Kb. 15 to Kb. 20 per 
month. 1 am getting almost the same class of machine work from the Chamars for which in 
Englaud and Germany 20 to 25 shillings are paid per week. If they are shown and in- 
structed in improved methods of work by leather experts in the manner 1 have sketched 
earlier in this statement there is little doubt that they will be as skilled and as efficient hands 
as are found in Europe and America. 

It ha3 been found that by far belter class of work is got from those who are literate. 
This suggests that more efficiency in labour would be got by the spread of primary education 
among the labouring classes. 

Many of these Chamars are skilled bark tanners and taxidermists and the leathers that 
some of them turn out and the furs that some of them dress will, 1 am sure, extoit admiration 
from the severest critic. 

So far labour in the leather industries is concerned the ground appears to be quite 
fertile. It requires now careful sowing of seed to reap a rich harvest. 

Leather industries have got immense prospcctB in Bengal as 1 have attempted to show 
in my note already submitted to the Commission. 

The development of Indian leather industries will not only he of benefit to India but will 
increase the Imperial resources and is urgently needed to make the British Empire Bclf-con- 
tained so far as leather is concerned. Although tanner’s trade is not so spectacular as ammu- 
nition-making, leather is ub much indispeiihiblc for the Army as powder and shell. In absence 
of sufficient hides and tauning materials in the United Kingdom it is idle to expect she 
herself would be able to meet all her requirements for leather. She must therefore get her 
supply from elsewhere and her first concern should be to get as much of it as possible from 
within the Empire, that is, from her dependencies and Colonies. 

During the present war Madras and Bombay have done their bit to minister to the 
Imperial needs for leather but it is America who has supplied the bulk both of leathers and 
tanning materials, viz., tannin extracts, and has really saved the situation. 

If tanning industries wero properly developed in India as her vast resources in hides and 
tans would justify, Indian leathers would have been valuable assets to the Empire, and Eng- 
land would not have required in that case to import American leathers and tans at inflated price 
at this time of economic stress. 


Okal Evidence, 29th November 1916. 

Mr. C. ft. Loto.— Q. You are manager of the National Tannery, Calcutta? — A. Yesj 
it was started about 1905, and is a proprietary concern. 

Q. Is there any objection to mentioning the names of the partners ?— A . There are no 
partners. It belongs to Dr. Nilralau Sircar. 

<2. What capital is he employing in it ?— A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Is it succeeding at present ?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Who are purchasing your leather ?— A. The leathers are purchased by local middle 
men! and wo also export leathers to Agra, Bombay and Basrah. 

Q. Do the Cawnpore leather factories, such as Cooper, Allen & Co., upe your leather ?— 
A. No, they dou’t. 

Q. Do they use any chrome leather ?— A. I heard that they used to before the war, but 
since the outbreak of war, they are busy with the making of ammunition boots, so they don*t 
want ohrome leather. 

Q. Did you start on the ohrome leather manufacture at once in 1905 ? — A. Yes, but with 
a side line in bark tanuing, both were done, ohrome as well as bark. 

Q. Whore do you purchase your hidee from ?— A. The bulk of them locally, and part 
from outside. 

Q. Do you find any competition from big hide exporting films ; do they compete with 
you at all?— A. Oh, yes; we find enormous competition ; as a matter of fact, prices of hides 
which we purchase have gone up 20 per oent. and the matter is getting worse and worse. 
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Q, Before the war did you find that these large hide-exporting firms put the prices up ? — 
j , Of course the hide market used always to fluctuate iu accordance with the shipments even 
before the war. 

Q, Wliat technical staff do you employ ?— A. I am the expert there : I manage. 

Q. Where was your training received ?— A. I was trained at first in the University of 
.Leeds, in the Leather Industries Department, and afterwards received some practical training 
in Germany and Italy. 

Q. Did you go at your own expense or did you have a scholarship?— A. I secured a 
scholarship from the University of Calcutta. 

Q. What other superior staff do you employ ? — A. On the technical side I have got two 
Assistants. They have been trained in our tannery. They have now a good practical train- 
ing in chrome leather manufacture. One is getting Rs. 100 and the other Rs. 75 per month. 

Q. Had they any educational qualifications before they came?— A. They are failed 
Matrics. 

Q. Are they Bhndralogs ? — A. Yes, they are relatives of Dr. Sircar. 

Q. W ho are your workmen ? — A . They are of the Chamar class. In the tanning depart- 
ment they all belong to the Chamar class j in the boot and shoe making, wo generally get 
Mahomed an s, and for one particular high class of shoes, we got Moochies, and for boiuo sort of 
machine work and cutting uppers wo have got also Bhadralog boys. 

q. How much do they make ?— A. They have been taken very recently as apprentices ; 
one is getting Rs. 22 and the other Rs. 14*. The one getting Rs. 22 has learnt the work 
very well. 

Q. What is their intention j do they intend to stay on with you and earn as much as they 
can, or start on their own account? — A. I don’t think their intention is to stay with us, unless 
we hold out sufficient prospects. 

Q. Did you have any difficulty about capital for purchasing raw materials or holding 
stocks? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you tried to borrow from any banks or other financial institutions ?— ^. Asa 
matter of fact, I have not got any personal knowledge about it, because the proprietor docs 
that himself, hut as far as I know, lie experienced difficulty in getting money to hold stocks. 

Q. Speaking of the employment of Bhadralog in industrial concerns, have you seen Bliad- 
ralog, during the last three or four years, taking to industrial employment in Calcutta more 
than they used to formerly ?— A. My personal experience is that if a man pan get a chance of 
getting a job in a tannery or other business, he will come forward. The-e is no difficulty in 
getting a man of the Bhadralog class into a tannery. 

Q It all depends, I suppose, on the pay ?— A. On the prospects that you can hold out to 
them. A man will' be ready to come on less than he gets olsewhore if he sees prospects of 
improving his condition. 

Q. What education would a man of that type have ?— A. They are generally only Matrics, 
or have failed in the Matriculation Examination. 

Q. Do you find that those men are Icsh intelligent than others who have taken their dogree ? 
—A. Not all of them ; as a matter of fact I have got one assistant who is not a graduate, but 
be has got more comiuonsenBe than an average graduate, aud he is of better help to mo than 
an M. A. or M. Sc. would probably be. 

Q. In your first para, you talk about the investment of money. Do many Indians invest 
money in jute mills?— A. 1 don’t know ; I have no experience. 

Q. Nor whether they invest money in light railways?—^. I think so; my information 
is that they have invested money in light railways. 

Q. For what reason? — A. Because they are profitable, and they find that the investment 
is safe. 


Q. Is it to any extent due to the guarantee ?— A. I think so. 

0. That is to say, what capital seeks in Bengal is not necessarily industries, or any other 
particular kind of investment, but it looks for a guarantee?—^. It looks for a guarantee as 
regards safety. 

Q. They prefer a guarantee rather than speculation ?— A. Not always ; there is always a 
degree dt speculation among some monied men, but on the whole it looks as if people wanted 
safety in regard to their savings. I think I have given some examples where investments have 
come, very readily. s 

Q Do you think that the local tanning of hides in Calcutta or in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta can be taken up on a large scale ?— A. I am not speaking merely of chrome tanning, 


but of tanning generally. 

Q. How far do you think these hides in India can be tanned at a profit ?— i. They can be 
tanned and exported in a rough tanned condition to England or elsewhere where they may be 
according to requirements. 

a -Do you think that could bo done at a profit, given the capital and expe.-t skill ?— 
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II on* hi? Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q. You think that if the Government would oome 
forward to help to establish Industrial Banks, then the difficulties of these enterprises 
would be solved ?— A, That is my honest conviction. 

But you think that it is essential that Government should be connected, in some form, 
witli the bauk, either by subscribing part of the capital, or by guaranteeing interest, or by 
laying down that there shall be a Government audit for the bank ? — A. In some form or other ■ 
Government should be interested in tlio.-e banks, in order to inspire public confidence, ^ 

Q. From your remarks which follow, am I right in inferring that you think that what is 
needed above all cases is that there should be confidence inspired in private persons in investing 
their capital in business enterprise?—//. Yes, that is my idea. 

Q. And you think that that can b 1 done by Government showing an interest in these 
enterprises ? — A. Yes, that is my id' a. 

<2. You suggest that the number ns well as the period of Government technical scholar- 
ships should be increased. I)o you know the number of Government scholarships at present ? 
— A. I think it is only two. 

Q. What number do you siiggesf, in view of the training in the various industries that 
has to be provided ; what number would you suggest for Bengal, for instance ? — A. At least 
six every year. 

Do yon think that these six scholarship* will be sufficient to meet the industrial 
demands of a growing province ? — A. My idea is that six will be better than two. 

Q, I ask you this because you say, “ technological institutions for the training of experts 
locally should he started in different provinces ”, arid you also say that the training of 

experts 11 by sending men to foreign countries is very expensive”, you think that men 

should receive their preliminary training here, and as the result of that a few of them 

should he sent to foreign countries. You would provide however for the education abroad 

of a large number of young men ? — A. Yes, but only the bent of educated men should be sent 
out. 

Q. You suggest, that, tanning experts should pay periodical visits to local tanneries ; 
do you think these tanneries will welcome the visits of these experts? — A. In the beginning 
they may not, but it all depends on the way they'are approached. 

Q. If they hold demonstrations, for ‘instance, demonstrations in improved methods, 
do von think they will attract them?—//. That may attract a portion of them, but not all, 
because the condition of tanneries in Calcutta is rather curious. The bulk of them belong 
to very illiterate classes of people, mostly Chamars and Mahomedans. Of course they don't 
know the value of improvements, so long us they can sell their goods .they are all right. 
But my honest conviction is that the processes which they use require a bit of overhauling 
and that is to he done by these expert s. 

Q. You suggest that they should go about like industrial missionaries, holding demonstra- 
tions and asking those tanners to sc<> the improved methods they employ ?— A. Yes, I have 
suggested that in my statement as well. 

llon'ble Sir P. H. Stewart.— Q. Is your factory in Calcutta still ?—A. Yes, in the 
suburbs. 

Q. How long have you been in this industry ; since 1005 ? — A. No, I have been in this 
particular tannery about three years. 

Q. Were you in another tannery in Calcutta before that ?— A. No, just after I returned 
from Europe I joined this tannery. 

Q. How r long did your education take ? — A . In Leeds I was for two years. Then I was 
apprenticed to an Italian Tannery near Milan for about one year. Then 1 went to Germany, 
and was employed there in a. dvc factory as a leather expert and Chemist. 

Q, Yon were earning money in Germany ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long were you there ?— -//. About years. 

Q. Y T our experience is rather unique ; not many of your countrymen have had a training 
like tl lat ? — A . Not many had a chance. I first met with difficulties in getting into a 
tannery. 

Q. Did you have any special difficulty in getting apprenticed to this tannery in Germany? 
—if. Not in Germany, it was in Italy. When I finished my course I tried to get into an 
English tannery. Well, my professors, tie Professor of Chemistry, as well as Mr. Procter of 
Leeds University, tried their best to get an apprenticeship for me either in Yorkshire or 
elsewhere, but no one would take me. I approached the India Office as well and went to 
Mr. Theodore Morrison and also to Dr. P. K Ray. The latter oould not help me ; no one 
would in England, so I went to Germany, and in Germany I had a letter of introduction 
from Professor Procter to a German colour works. They took mefcs an apprentice for some 
time in the Leather Dyeing Department. There I made friends with a German leather 
expert. Ho had a brother who was manager of an Italian tannery. He gave me a letter to 
his brother, and I got into the tannery at Milan. Ott o$ I was there I made a big circle of 
friends, ^ * 
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Q. Were you one of the State Technical scholars ?— A. No, it was not a Government 
scholarship | mine wae an endowment scholarship belonging to the Calcutta University. 

Q. You say you buy yoar hides locally ; do you do that pait of the work too P— A. I go 
to the slaughter houses occasionally and make purchases. 

Q. You are an expert in the purchase of hides as well as in the manufm tuve of leather ? 
— A. 1 cannot say 1 am an expert, but I have to make the best of the case. The practice in 
Calcutta is to buy hides from live stock while the animals are living. They ai e taken to 
the slaughter houses ; there I see the animals and pick and choose and make my purchases. 
It is, of course, more difficult to select from dried hides. 

Q. Have you had any experience of the foreign export trade ; have you ever entered that 
at all ? — A . Yes so far as statistics go, but I have nover been engaged" in it either in hido 

or leather. 

Q. Are there any special difficulties that you have met with in your work at those 
tanneries, which you can tell us about?— A. Do you mean technical or business difficulties v 

Q. Business ? — A. Businoss difficulties are that we have not always' sufficient funds. 

Q. That would he common to all industries very often; say technical difficulties thn? 
— A. The technical difficulties are many that we have to solve. Of course, 1 have to solve them 
myself in my taunery. Wc cannot turn out exactly the sTuff as is turned out elsewhere in 
England or America. 

Q. You think that you have succeeded in solving them ; your tannery is progressing 
satisfactorily and 16 a prosperous concern? — A . Yes, I have solved them to such an extent that 
my goods are marketable aud are sold at good prices, hut I cannot say that I have solved them 
to the extent that they are equal to the best makes in America or England. Our leathers are 
now sold almost before they are made, i.e., we get forward contracts, 

Q. And you think that there is plenty of room for the expansion of this tanning trade? 
— A. Yes, {here is very large room for the expansion of tanning of all sorts, but the difficulty 
in regard to chrome tanning is to got the right sort, of material. 

Q. But you think that it would he very necessary that someone who thoroughly under- 
stands it should he in charge of it? You have had a very varied practical training, of 
which others have not had an opportunity, but it would be a very dangerous thing to embark 
upon without practical experience or knowledge? —^4. It would lie dangerous, hut practical 
experience can be got, if not in India, at home. 

lion' ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoi /. — Q. You say you have got forward contracts, but 
before the war had yon any forward contracts, or was there any difficulty in selling your 
products here? — A. In the early years there was difficulty for three or four 3 oars, because the 
outturn was of a very. had quality, and then too chrome leather was not much appreciated at 
that time. Afterwards when it was once made marketable, there was no difficulty in selling 
even before the war. 

Q. Were you selling before the war at good profits?— A. It was a profitable concern before 
the war, only the tanning department, but not the boot-making department. 

Q. You are making hoots also ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is the hoot-making profitable now ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any experts in that line? — A. We have no experts. I have got to look 

to it. 

Q. Have yOu got experience ? — A. A little, not as much as of tanning. 

Q, You think that you have a big scopa for your tannery factoiy ? — A. If we could 
enlarge it, we could make a bigger profit if we had the financial help. 

Q. Do you want that a Technological College should be started in Calcutta ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable to have the technical training of a primary grade 
to be given in the secondary schools too j the manual training and other things in the high 
schools ? — A, Yes, if possible. 

Q. Then they mav be feeders for the Technological College ?— A. Yes, that is a good 

. idea. 

Q. Or would you prefer matriculated boys to goto the Technological College ?—//. 
Boys who have already got some technical education would be much better in the 
technological school. 

Q. for research work you want a Central Technological College ?•— A. My plan is to have 
, one Technological Institution over the different departments with research too. Advanced, 
Intermediate and Elementary, those three could be combined in one institution. 

Q, Then with reference to Provincial BoarJs of Industries which you say “ will be oon- 
trollea by the Member of Commerce and Industry of the Government of India.” You want 
this Department under the Member of Commerce ?— A. Yes, that is one way of organising the 
department ? 

Hon’bU Sir R, N. Mookerjee. — Q. You are not acquainted with the financial part of this 
concern ? — A. No, not very much. 

Q. So that when you way that the industry is paying, you don't know what capital has 

gjpeody been expended, or vfhether it is paying on tne present capital or on the capital expended 
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from tho beginning ?— A. I have gcflb some rough idea about the money spent, which I am 
not prepared to lay before the Commission just now, because it may be that it is not the pro- 
prietor's idea about it. So far as the manufacturing accounts are. concerned, I know that we 
are making profits. 

Q. You are making profits at war time ; taking the capital of the whole concern, from the 
loginning up to now, are you prepared to say that you are makiug profit ; do you know the 
particulars about it ?— A. Yes, I am prepared to say it is paying. 

Q. Supposing for instanoe you expended from the beginning three lakhs, or five lakhs, are 
you making profit on the five lakhs at present ? — A . No, because those five lakhs have been spent 
m very small instalments over ten years. 

Q. You say it is paying because you take the capital for last year ; you don't calcu- 
late from the beginning? — A. Taking the amount of profit we are making* on the present 
capital, say for instance 2U per cent, if you calculate that on the whole capital expended 
we might be making, say, 5 per cent. Still wearo making some profit. 

Q. Arc yon certain you will make a profit when there are no war conditions?—//. With 
reference to this chrome tanning industry, the war lias made very little difference because 
now we have increased the prieo of our output. The prices of raw materials have also gone 
high, so the margin of profit is almost the Bame. % 

Q. You are hopeful that even when prices come down to normal conditions you will make 
profit on |he present capital ?— A. Yes, on tho present capital, only we shall have to make some 
extensions to better our situation. ^ 

Q. My question is whether this industry is a profitable concern, independent of the war 
conditions under which you are working? — A. Yes, it is profitable. 

Q. You say you went to England with a scholarship from the Calcutta University, and 
you also say that <( the past selection of candidates for these scholarships was not very happy." 
l)o you mean only tho Government selection or all of them ? — A. I mean all of them. 

Q. The students sont by the Indian Association, by the Government, and by the Univer- 
sity are all included by you, aud your experience is that the selection by all three of them was 
not a happy one ?— ,4. Not always, because 1 know that the Government scholars who were 
sent ought not to have been sent. 

Q. You say that " an attempt should be made to distil tar and produce some of the more 
important intermediate piodiicts at lea 4, instead of running the entire quantity to waste." 
Are you aware that the coal tar industry is being already carried on in India?— A. I am not 
aware. 

Q. It is being done very largely?— if. Not in regard to intermediate products. 

Q All bye- products from coal ?—A. Coal tar is a bye-product from.gas coal, but the dis- 
tillation of coal tar for the manufacture of aniline colours. 

Q That is boing done now ?— A. They attempted to do it. Not only attempted, but 
they are selling and making profits. * 

Mr. C. I Low.—Q. You say tint “ in selecting candidates for training as experts of a 
certain industry, stress should be laid not only on their scientific attainments but also on their 
experience of the industry as it exists in the country." Before you were selected for the 
scholarship by the Calcutta University, had you had any previous experience of the industry ? 
—A. I had no experience of the tanning industry, hut was connected with the chemical 
industry. 

Q. I congratulate the Calcutta University on their choice in this case, but it was more or 
less a matter of chanoe from their point of view ?~ A. I also exj>erienced many difficulties for 
the reason that 1 had no practical experience of tanning. Had I practical experience I should 
have been much better off. 


Mr. A. Chatterton.— Q. "What year did you go home ? — A. 1909. 

Q. You went home in 1909 and staved two years in Leeds and then you went to Germany 
to the Dye laboratories of Messrs. Leopold Cassella & Co. ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you found a good many Indian students there ?— A. No, we were only two. 

Q. They have a special instruction laboratory?—^. Yes, for everything, cotton and 

leather, 

Q. Especially arranged for training students to use their dyes ?— A . Yes. 

Q. When you left Germany you went to Milan ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What processes of tanuing were they using in that factory ?— A, That was a very bur 
factory. They were tanning box calf by the chrome process. 

Q. Is this tannery connected with Lepetit Dolphus fc Co. ?— A. No. 


Q. They were not nsing their products 1-A. They might have been using their extracts. 

Q. Did you go into this tannery so as to he trained in the method of using these extracts 
with a view to introducing them to In$ia afterwards ?— i. No, that was not the idea. It 
might have been the idea m the dye work? of Cassella, but it was not in this Italian firm. 
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Q. Before you came back ?— A. Yes. 

Q, You don't know who started that ?— A. A student who was truiued iu the Madras, 
School of Arts, Debendro Choudhury. He was the first man. 

Q. Now you are tanning chrome leather?—//. We are making box sides, all colours, 
black, light brown and chocolate. 

Q . Did you experience difficulties lately on account of the supply of chemicals ?—A. Wo 
held a large stock of chemicals, and are still getting a supply, but at an enormous price. 

Q. What is the principal chemical that you use for tanning, chrome almn or bichromate ? 
— A . We use both, whatever we can get. If we get chrome alum we use it. There is no 
standard ; nowadays chrome alum is almost prohibitive, so we are using the other. 

Q. With the two bath process ? — A. No, one. 

Q. Have you got any chemical assistants or are you dependant on your own chemical 
knowledge ? — A . I am my own chemical assistant. 

Q. Have you got a good knowledge of chemistry ?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you any educated people in your tannery, who aro working there?— A. Yes. 

Q. You mentioned that you have two assistants ; have you any science graduate working 
iu your tannery ?— A. No. 

Q. Do you want to get any ?— A. I don’t want at present. 

Q. You don’t want lo develop your tannery ? — Wo do. 

Q. How are you going to do so without trained assistants ?—A. We must extend our 
tannery first. 

Q. Don’t you think that would bo putting the cart heforo the horse ? — A. I don't think 
so. I canuot increase my establishment without extending my tannery. What work I 
have to do I can do with my two assistant*. When my work is extended and my 
output increased, I shall be very glad to take a graduate. 

Q. You say you think this is a splendid opportunity now to develop the trado in manu- 
factured leather in Bengal ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What class of leather would you make from materials in the Calcutta market? — A. 
The best would go for chrome tauning ; the cowhides and some of the buffalo hides may also 
go into chrome tauning for making picker bands. 

Q. llavo you tried making picker bands ? — A. I have tried, but have not put my matcriul 
on tho market, but think I will succeed; in fact I have had enquiries fur it from tho mills. 

Q. Have you made any picker bauds yet? — A. I say 1 have not, but I am experimenting 
with it and 1 thiuk I shall succeed. I have not made them for sale yet, but have made 
samples in the tannery, but whether they stand the test in actual work I don’t know. 

Q. Have you been making chrome buff leather? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have yoa cut any picker bands out of that leather ? — A. Yes, I have clone exactly tha^ 
Have you Bent any of these to the weaving sheds to be tried ? — A. I have not. 

Q . Why don't you?— A. I am going to do it. 

Q. Have you been making any roller leather ?—A. No. 

Q . In the evidence you have placed before us you have drawn up a scheme for the de- 
velopment of the leather trade, and you have discussed in that note the staff that would bo 
appointed for a leather Trade school. This scheme is drawn up on t he lines of the Leeds 
University? — A . Yes. 

Q. Supposing that Government starts— as a matter of fact Government has already 
started— a Leather Trade School, the question is whether it should bo a school run on the 
Leeds line, in which laboratory work only is done, or whether it should be a demonstration 
factory ?— A, I want both of them to be combined in that school. 

O, The leather trade goes on all over India, and I suppose you would naturally like to see 
. the school in Calcutta. From tho broad point of view, is Calcutta tho best place to set up 
such a Bohool?— A. Calcutta is the best place, that is my view. 

Q, Have you in your tannery any modern machinery ? — A. Yes, we have chrome tanning 
machinery^ 

Q. A splitting machine? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get your workmen from to run these machines?—^. We had some 
difficulty in the beginning with that splitting machine; then wo got an ordinary mechanic 
and he haB been trained up. 

Q, Taking that as a typioal machine, once it started, was there any difficulty in keeping it 
at work? — A . None at present ; it is giving me satisfactory work for the last two years. Of 
course we don't split the hides too thin. For our purposes they are all right. 

Are you doing any skin tanning ? — A. Not very much. 

Q t Ton don't use the splitting machine on that ?— A. No we have not been doing much 
•kins ; we do all hides. 
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Q . Supposing that you bad large tanneries, do you think there would be any difficulty in 
training labour in Bengal ? — A. I do not think bo; I have not experienced any difficulty save 
and except with that splitting machine. 

Q. llow many men have you in this tannery ?—A. In the tannery I have got about 50 
men, and in the boot department another 50. 


Q. Have you got any boot-making machinery, or i6 it all done by hand ?— A. We have 
got most of the machines. 


Witness No. 89. 


Babi: M. N. Gjjohe, Manager , the Jemrc Comb, Button and Mat Manufacturing Co. t Lhl. t 

Jcjsore. 


WfetTjtN ttVj DEN CL. ; 

Capital. On my return frour Japan, I, in conjunction witlyie^eral local gentlemen of Jessore, started 

the Jeisoro Comb, Buttiiii uml Matr^Iaimffctmring/Oo.rLimited, in the yoar 1909, for which we 
wanted Its. 50,000. But capital in thie country being extremely shy, "it was with the utmost 
difficulty that we could secure only Bs. 25,000 in the course of three years. It wa.s consequently 
very difficult for us to go on with the worL and the attempt to raise a loan of a few thousand 
rupees from some local and Calcutta bants 1 ori the security of machinery and manufactured 
articles failed. People often demand alu\ost absolute certainty of profits, even in the case of 
industries which have been well established, so that experts or managers, whose time should 
diielly he devoted to the supervision and management of the factory and office, have to go 
about canvassing the country for the supply of capital, with the result that such canvassing, 
instead or helping us in raising the capital, materially affects the effective supervision and 
control of the concern. Thus if will appear that what is done by professional canvassers in 
other countries is being chiefly done here by the experts themselves so far as the industries 
managed hv Indians aie concerned. 

Government auiil- As regards my suggestions for removing the difficulties in the way of raising the capital 

Bce * 1 shall deal heie with question 5. I think no industrial ventures can succeed and give the 

people of the country a decent means of livelihood unless they are taken under Government 
protection, supervision and patronage especially in case of new and infant industries. Investors 
in this country iind more profit in banking and money-lending businesses. It is well-known 
that tin; various loan offices in < he tnofussil towns of Bengal, which ordinarily pay not less 
than 0 per cent, interest on fixed deposits, are prosperous and thriving concerns and that iu the 
presidency towns wealthy people prefer investment of their moneys iu banks giving interest 
at 4 per cent, to laying out capital in uncertain business enterprises. The reason is not far to 
seek. Of .ulc several industrial enterprises of Bengal have recorded dismal failures and have 
ruined many humble investors by their sudden collapse, though they were started under the 
inspiring tnthubiaem of dawning national self-consciousness. People, rich and poor, in their 
first flush of enthusiasm poured out money to make them a success, and I may be permitted 
to say that thos-e industrial undertakings, the failure of which was due to ignorant, 
unscrupulous and inefficient management iu most cases, would not have died prematurely, had 
the Government come to their rescue as in the case of co-operative credit societies. 

, Here it can he safely stated that the industries which I represent as well as other similar 
industries are quite new in this countiy and are still in their infancy. Hence much more 
difficulty iB experienced in raising capital for such concerns, as the people are now diffident to 
subscribe to their funds. To obviate this difficulty I should propose that Government aid as 
stated in question 5 is necessary for the raising of capital. My suggestion therefore is that the 
, Government should help our infant industries either by advancing loans at a nominal interest, 
say S per cent, or guaranteeing dividends at l> per cent, at least, for this will attract the investing 
public and at the same time encourage banks and suppliers of machinerw4nd raw materials to 
allow credit to the concerns. 

* 

i • j l e . v t n w ^ en r0( ] u i re( l capital is fully subscribed and articles manufactured attain the 
desired finish and qualify, there is gri at difficulty in pushing theffi in the market in compe- 
tition with similar cheap foreign made articles manufactured under favourable circum* 
stances, unless the Government again comes forward to help those industries with State 
bounties or high protective duties till they can stand on their own legs. The Government 
purchase of products at a reasonable profit to the producer* will also go & long way to 
establish those industries producing articles generally used by Government an tt I trust the 
Government will not hesitate to purchase such articles even at a higher price to encourage 
local industries, _ ^ 


So far as my experience goes, capital is principally drawn from professional people and a 
few landholders. 

I have no personal experience of any uioneer factories in India tut have seen some in 
Japan. At the present stage of our struggle we need some Government pioneer factories to 
lead us on. What Japan did in this respect may be followed here with profit. The following 
extracts from Professor Hamilton's remarks may be interesting : — 

♦'Since 1870 the Government of Japan commenced model factories, and a silk spinning 
mill was started in that year. A model mill was also established for cotton spuming and the 
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•apply of minning plants on easy terms to the people was initiated. A model filatnre was 
started with a view to popularise labour saving aDulknop« t mi. 


started with a view to 
the workmen trained 
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* mbonr saving appliances in the manufacture of raw silk, and 
iere were spread all over the silk districts. A glass factory and a paper 


--w — • TvXZi - i aVi Vi l- , . U4 ° tuuls - A glass tactory ana a paper 

null wew eatabheheil in 1876. Machine making, soap making, type founding and porcelain 

making followed m quick succession and imparted a powerful impulse to the progress throuirh- 
out Japan. Meanwhile factories modelled after those established by the Government bemin 
to be started by the people, and the Government no longer perceiving the necessity of main- 
taining its model factories began to sell them about the year 1880 ” 


Since the existing banks do not as a rule offer any facility to industries under Indian ficlllttta 

management, the establishment of Industrial Banks in all industrial centres financed by 
Government is urgently required. These banks will render financial aid to iudustriea accord- 
ing to the needs in each case. 


There should be commercial museums in •ii the principal towns of India and periodical Commercial 
exhibitions shcmld be held there. In these muspug^i side by side with indigenous produots 
there should QnjMhibited similar forejau»m^% arftojle with their places of origin and pricos 
noted against them. In each museti^kwo sbfa^a be at least good and competent 
consulting chemist whose duty will l^nules and* to explain the processes 
of manufacture whenever necessary. An ifoditefcrjjLl journal in this connection will he of much 
use to all interested in industries and commerce. Reference libraries should also bo>attached 
to each museum. In this connection I may say that the Calcutta museum -;fNT done 
much in the way of advertising our goods and $S*|^oh has helped us much ^securing 
customers from other provinces as well. We have been highly benefited by this institution. 

The principal Government departments using imported articles should publish lists Oo y rnmont pstwa- 
with prices of those articles and exhibit them in the commercial museums. The list n8:< 
should contain their sources of supply and the rates at which the Government purchases 
them. Some responsible Government officers of the purchasing departments would do well 
to visit the local factories manufacturing Government requirements and holp them with 
their suggestions. The last part of my answer to question 5 may be referred to. 

The present law for the acquisition of lands should be so modified as to enable Govern- Land policy, 
ment to acquire lands for and on behalf of industrial companies whenever necessary. 

As regards labour which is chiefly drawn from tho working and the middle class people Training of labour, 
we experience much difficulty in improving the labourer’s efficiency and skill. In these day* 
of keen competition and high prices of the staple food and other necessaries of life, the 
labourers usually demand higher wages than our funds permit. While we pay wages at the 
rate of Rs. 8 to R*. 10 per month, the ordinary labourers can easily earn Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 per 
month under the agricultural classes of Bengal. Moreover, the number of local labourers is 
getting small on account of malaria. This causos a great demand for foreign imported 
labourers, both by the Bhadralog and the agricultural classes, who offer higher wages and 
other inducements to retain their services. 


In our factory, in addition to the working class, we have some Brahmins, Kayasthas 
and Khatriias, who, however, soon leave the factory as soon as they got better openings else- 
where. Owing to the want of regular supply of work arising out of tho paucity of our 
funds, we are unable at present to retain the services of skilled and efficient labourers, who 
alwavs try to secure some permanent jobs on higher wages for the maintenance of their 
families. Of course under the management of good experts we may turn out efficient hands ; 
but the problem before us is how to retain their services in the face of keen competition, 
want of sufficient working capital and the insanitary condition of mofussil towns of Bengal 
referred to above. As regards working capital, I may quote here Mr. Swan’s report 

4 ‘ Adequate capital is particularly necessary in the case of industries run by Indian 
capital and under Indian management owing to the reluctance of banks and of 
firms that supply machinery and raw materials to give them credit. When a 
concern has to pay cash for its raw materials and at the same time to allow 
, credit to its customers, it must have at its command much more working capital 
than a similar business which enjoys the usual banking facilities.” 

Jtoung men coming out from technical institutions should undergo a period of apprentice- Trfti “ 5 ®p °* 
ship in tome established factories and thus qualify themselves for the responsible duties of CB 1 * ’ 
experts, supervisors or managers as the case may be. 

State scholarships should be given to experts for studying foreign methods at an interval 
of four or fee years. The Government should also assist them in getting admission into 
£aotories% Ifeeign countries and see thpt every facilityjs given to them for utilising their 
time to the best advantage. * 

In this direction too we can follow the Japanese with some advantage. How Japap so ColUgM of corn* 
suddenly emerge^ from the position of an agricultural country to that of a leader among 
industrial nations is wdtfMlor careful consideration. Side by side with the encouragement 
of industries, tedmioar -schools and colleges were established throughout Japan. Besides the 
four Universities that impart scientific training in the various faculties, there are 14 special 
technical colleges, 891 technical schoqlt and 4,908 supplementary technical schools. 

.Considering the area and population of India, we require at least five times as many 
institutions as in Japan to impart efficient technical and commercial training to out young 
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Save and except in the case of agriculture, the dissemination of information should at 
present be through English. 

Besides the trade journals in connection with museums, each technical college, especially 
those imparting chemical knowledge, should have a journal of its own, where the professors 
and the students can publish the results of their researches and investigations. 

Occasional articles from those trained in foroign countries and engaged in local 
factories will help the students much. 

The present inland railway charges, both parcel and goods, are very exorbitant. These 
should be considerably reduced for carrying raw materials, machines and finished articles. 

We took up the manufacture of mats from grass reeds but had subsequently to stop it on 
account the excessive railway charges of reeds from Midnapore to Jessore. We experienced 
the same difficulty on the occasion of His Excellency tUa Governor of Bengal's visit to 
our^ factory when wo brought some sulphuric and nitric acids and methylated spirit for ex- 
perimental purposes from Calcutta to Jessore, a distance of 74 miles orfft The railway 
freight was so very heavy, nay prohibitive, that tho-cost of celluloid became twjjce as much as 
we estimated. # * * + 

Manufactures of the following krtijoan^y taken up with much profit to the organi- 
sers (1) bone and horn products, (2) tanning-, (3) jute and hemp products, (4) Cocoanut 
shell and products, arid (5) date sugar industry. 

4 jf ^ 

( H'itneu herefcavd confidential evidence.) 


Oral Evidence, 29tu November, 1916. 

3fr. f. E. Tow . — Q. I understand that you arc the manager of the Jessoro Comb, Button 
and Mat Manufacturing Company. That you say is a limited company. You wanted a 
capital of lis. 50,000 and you could get only Us. 25,000. Have you not succeeded in getting 
a loan so fur?— /f, 1 tried very hard to get a loan from the loan offices in Jessore and from the 
local hanks and also some other hanks. None of them wanted to give us a loan of Its. 5,000 
on the security of machinery, raw materials or stocks. 1 

Q. How did you get hold of the premises ?— A. It is not free hold. It is municipal land 
takon on louse for 99 years. 

Q. Would the capitalists not give you any money or did they charge high interest ?-A. 
They did not want to give us any money at all. 

Q. What technical training have you had ?— A. I had techuical|training in Japan, especially 
in celluloid and celluloid article making. J 

Q. Making comhB, buttons, etc., out of celluloid 7—A* Yea. 

Q. How long were you in Japan ?— A. Three years. 

Were you at any Japanese Government institution ?— A. I was in a Japanese Govern* 
ment institution as I wanted to learn the camphor trade which is a Government monopoly. 
There I had been only six months for watc hing the cultivation of camphor plants and the pro- 
duction of raw camphor. But most of my time was spent in learning the manufacture of’ 
celluloid. 

Q. Jessoro is your native town ?— A % It is my native town. * * 

Q. Are there not any financing agencies or firms in Jessore?—^. There are three 
financing agencies. They advance money only on houses, landed property, ornaments, etc. 

Q- Tl *y are not banks but money-lenders ?-A. Yes. But there is a trading corporation 

Q, Is that the one with an authorized capital of 10 crows ?— i. fro. Its capital is only 
one lakh. r J 

Q you employ at the factory ?-A. Generally people from the middle class 

Apprentices I may call them. r ♦ 

Q. Do you get men from the Bhadrolog class?— A. I get only Bhadrolog dan nop,- 

Q. They work .at the machines with their hands ? — A. Yes. * 

C- How much pay do they get to start with ?—A. They Start from Rs. 7. But as time 

r on I have to iuorease their wages. The first man now gets Rs. 20 and ot her s set 
17, Rs. 15 and so on. 6 

Q. Do these men possess any qualifications at all, I mean educational qualifications ?—A. 
Not very high. Most of them have only elementary eduoation. * 

",Q- You say that if dividends were guaranteed at 6 per oent. by Government, then the 
public would invert. Whiolf do you think would.be better, to guarantee the dividend to an 
industry, or guarantee dividends to a bank in urder to enable it to advanoe ?-~A. If the Gov- 
ernment guarantees dividends, then we may gethelp from the b^nlr, al so . 

Q. Which do yOu think people Will sooner invert in, an indurtnr with a dividend 
guaranteed by Government or a hank on the same conditions. ?—Ar I think thohank*. 

'* fi. You kwp some of your staff in the commercial museum. Do you find any sale 
anting from it r— A. I have got a market in Madras and Bombay through the museum. 
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Q. Supposing tibete musemns were further developed would it improve your custom 1-A. 
Certainly bo. We should have as many of them as possible. * J 

»• >»« »'« for ill 

Q. What is your turnover in a year ? -A. About Rs. 12,000 worth. 

Q. You aold them readily ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do you find that the imported combs compete with your goods ? Aro they sold 
cheaper?— .d. The Japanese articles are selling cheaper. The German and Austrian artiolcs 
are not selling so cheap. I am competing with them successfully. 

Q. Are the Japanese articles better ?— A. The price is cheaper but the article is not good. 

Q. What is your things madepjE? — A. The same material. 

Q. You do not find any difficulty in getting your raw material ? — A. Now we do not get 
raw material at all, 

JVj, * * 

1 ®*. wP'y° u make combs f*~rA. -Formerly We used to get celluloid from Germany. 
The thing is that after seeing so many/ disns^l .failures in industrial *%ndertakingg in this 
country we took extraordinary precautions. Now hav jng jean a prospect of making tho business 
a success we have advanced the capital ity the Addition of another Rs. 10,000^ In that 
year we made some profit. So the organisers were encouraged. 

Q. In what year? — A , 1912-18 and also 1913-14, Our ultorior motive was .to make 
celluloid ourselves. In the meantime the war broB^outu 


Q. Of what material do you make combs now ?— A, Horn, b'or this, we have to train the 
labourers again now. 

Q. How long does it take to train the labourers ? — A. Wo took this business up only 
during the last six months and they are not well trained yet. I think that another Bix months 
would be required. In the meantime wo have sent for celluloid machines from Japan and 
we do not know whether we shall get them. 

Q. Can you get camphor V — A. We can get that from the local market. 

Hon* bh Pandit M. M. Malavit/a . — Q. You say that you have? tried to got loans from 
local banks on the security of your machinery ? — A. They would not give us a loan on that 
security. They said that the machinery is not worth tho material it is made of. 


Q. Do you mean to say that your factory was going on as a working concern and turning 
out good articles, and you wanted a loan on the security of your machinery and yot they 
would not give it to you ? — A. Our managing agent is a zamindar, and on his executing a note 
in his own hand and on taking tho responsibility on himself, we were advanced Rs. 2,000 and 
the rate of interest wa^ 12 per cent. Every month we were asked to clear our debt. 


Q. You think then that if there is a bank which is started by Government with the object 
of financing industrial enterprises, a concern like yours which is turning out goods in a fair 
way would be able to obtain accommodation ? — A. Yes. 

Q. If you had an industrial bank supported by Government do you think this bank could 
afford the necessary help to the smaller industries also ?— A. That could be done at a later 
stage. Tho industries in the beginning should have some capital and when the articles are 
produced and approved by the market, theu the bank could help. 

Q. You think that Government should come forward to help to start industries in the 
initial stages either by advancing loans at nominal interest or by guaranteeing interest ?— A. 
Yes. 

You wish the Government to Btart pioneer factories on the lines of Japan ? Havo not 
these factories that you speak ofr multiplied in Japan ? — A. Now the Japan Government need 
not start factories. The people have now well understood the processes. 

Q. They have multiplied ?— A. Everywhere there ate factories. In fact every house is a 
factory. 1 lived in Osaka for some time. It is bigger than Calcutta and every house is a 
facttfry, where something or other is being manufactured. 

Q. Has the money that the Japanese Government spent been repaid many times?— A. I 
think that in the course of the last two years it has been more than amply repaid. 

Q . Have you seen the supplementary technical schools of Japan ? Have you been to 
any of tlmm ? What is the course of instruction that they provide?— .i. Yes. In the 
commercial branch the important subject that they take up is banking. 

Q , They supplement the . work of the general elementary school and they give an 
elementary kind of technical instruction ? — A . 1 have seen several technical schorls in Japan. 
I remember some of the subjects that are taught there. They take up a number of special 
subjects. For instance in some they take up dyeing, in others porcelain, carpentry and so on. 

Q. These 891 technical schools that you speak of are schools above these supplementary 
tartbiEi**! schools ? Do they correspond to our high sohools here or are they higher than 
that ? — A. Yes, As they give practical instruction we oaonot compare them. In fact the 
tramixig that is*given there in the middle vernacular schools many or our graduates do not 
get hare. 
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Q. You speak of 14 technical colleges. Are they the highest type of technical insti- 
tutions ?— A. Only those who pass from the technical schools are allowed to enter these 
oollegeg. 

Q. They receive their finishing education there? — A. Yes. Most of the students from 
these colleges are selected for training in foreign countries and they are given scholarships. 

Q. Out of these students those who show promise are sent to foreign countries?— 
A. Generally. The experts of private factories are also sent by Government to foreign 
countries at Government expense. 

Q. Do the Japanese Government even now send a large number of students to foreign 
countries ?— A, I came from Japan in the year 1909. Till that time they used to send only a 
limited number. I do not know now what they are doings 

Hon* tie Sir F. 11 Stewart,— ty, You say $hat Jesso^ra your native city. Is that the 
only reason that you started your faotory there? — A, Our president who was the organiser 
of the factory was the landowner of that place. He helped me to go to Japan for education, 
it was at his suggestion that the factory was started in Jessore. 

Q. You have spoken about your difficulties' on account of the freight rateB. Could you 
not move without much loss and inconvenience to a lifter centre ?— A. We are just thinking of 
removing our field of activity to Calcutta on account of these difficulties. In fact we are now 
compelled to do so. 

Q. How many men do you employ ?— A. At present we employ only 2-0 men. 

Q. Could you get your labour without trouble in Calcutta? — A. There may not be any 
difficulty in getting men but we shall take a year to train people here again. 

Q. You say that you have an idea of making your own celluloid. Is that a feasible propo- 
sition ?— A. That is feasible in Calcutta, not in Jessore. 

Q. You say that you had great difficulty in securing money. Will you be able to get the 
additional money for manufacturing celluloid ? — A. From the public I could not get anything. 

I tried my best to get it first from Bengal and then I had been to Burma for capital. There 
too 1 could not get the required capital. I was rather disappointed and then I approached 
the Maharaja of Kasimbazar who hag promised to advance the money on his own private 
account and in fact ho has already paid the sum required for the machinery. 

Q. You cannot get the machinery just now ? — A. The Japanese people have promised to 
send the machinery and I have sent the money. 

Q. You say that the Japanese are your formidable competitors. Do you consider that in 
quality their articles are better?— 4. I consider mine is better, 

Q. In appearance and finish how do they compare ?— A, In appearance and finish their 
goods are not bad but they are not durable at all. 

Q. How is it that they arc able to undersell your goods ? — A . When they want to compete 
with any foreign country they get largo Government bounties in Japan. 

Q. Do you know this personally as a fact?— A, I have heard it stated freely in Japan. 

UorCble 5tr Fatulbhoy Currimbkoy.— Q. You say that the present law for the acquisition 
of lands should be modified. In what way do you want to modify that law? You want the 
other people's land to be purchased for you cheaper than the market price? — A. Not cheaper. 
It should be modified with regard to particular locality that is wanted. For instanoe if ws 
require for industrial purposes land which is close to the river side or to the railway side and if 
the land belongs to a private party we cannot get it verv often. They may refuse to sell it 
altogether. We felt the difficulty in starting our factory. The land on which our fartory 
stands belongs to the Jessore Municipality. We wanted to purohase the land *and 
only by persuasion and inlluence we got the Commissioners to give us the land at a price 
higher than the neighbouring lands and on conditions which would be considered ridiculous. 
They have put the condition that if this factory U removed or liquidated or anything of the 
sort happens then the land with the buildings and the machinery would go to the muni- 
cipality. 

Q. So you want the laud to be acquired for you by Government ?— A. It would be better 
just as in the case of railways. 

S . The railways are useful to the public whereas the factory can only profit one 
u&l ?— A, Oar people have got to be convinoed that industries are also useful to the 
public. Otherwise serious inconvenience will be caused. 

Q, About these Japan schools and colleges are the technical schools a sort of feeder for 
higher schools ?— A. Yes. From secondary schools they also go to the factories. 


Rouble Sir S, JV. Mookcrjee.—Q. Do you think that any bank would finance vour 
conoern, if you cannot show that you are making a profit ?~A. That is the stage at which we 
*re now. We are not getting any help from hanks although we are making some profit. 


Q, You are a business man and f am putting you a very simple question. Do you think 
tbftt tut banks would be able to advance any money when yon eannot show that you are 

mftSng any profits ?-i. In the years 191M3 and 14 ^ J - J “ j 

we could net have loans from banks. 
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Mr, A. Ckatterton.—Q. How much dividend did you declare last year in tout corab£f r V.F* W '*' 
factory?—^. 4 per cent, in 191^-13 and the same thing in 1918-14, Coekbum, 

Q. Where do you get youT celluloid from?— A. We used to get it from Germany 
before the war. 

Q. And now? — A. We do not get it now. We placed some orders with a Japanese firm. 

They showed one sample and when we ordered we found that quite a different thing had been 
6ent. We have stopped the orders now. 

You have turned to horn now?— if. Yes. 

Q. What is the economic advantage of establishing an industry in which you have to 
import all your raw material and simply Jcufc them up and put them on the market? — A . Our 
-ulterior motive is to manufacture celluloid ourselves. 

Q. Have you made any profiws in this direction ? — A. We could not do it during the 
war. The people have lost all confidence in limited concerns. Otherwise we should have done 
it in the ordinary course of things. I have, however, induced the Maharaja of Kasimbazar 
to start a celluloid factory which will supply our requirements at Jessore. 

Q. What^re the raw materials that you use for making celluloid?—^. Cotton and acids, 
sulphuric and nitric, spirit and camphoj^ These arc the ingredients. 

Q. Which is the most expensive, the acid or the cotton? — A. Camphor is the most 
experisive. 

Q. If you are going to start the celluloid industry would it not be better to establish it 
near acid works?— A. That is what we are thinking of. We shall take up a house near the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works in Calcutta. 

J Q. Do they make sulphuric and nitric acid ? Do you propose to make celluloid alongude 
the acid factory and in that way to avoid all cost of packing and carriage of the acid ? — A . 

Yes. Moreover we can resell the acids which are once used. That we cannot do from Jessore. 

The railway freight will take up the whole profit. 

Q. Have you got much stock of manufactured articles in your factory? — A. Not at 
present. 

Q. Why did you not start your factory at a place where you would avoid big railway 
freight? — A. Personally speaking I am willing to come down to Calcutta. But our 
organisers are not willing to part with the factory. They want to have the name of Jessore. 

For the last three years I have been pressing them. I tried to convince them that Jessore is 
not the place for taking up the manufacture. They arant to have the name of the district. 

Q, That iB common in Bongal ?— A. That is our weakness rather. 

( Witness here gave confidential evidence.) 


Witness No. 90. 


Mr. C. W\ F. CocKBURN, Honorary Secretary , representing the Kodarm Mica Mining 
* Association . 

Written evidence. 

I have the honour to forward you herewith answers to some of the questions in so far as 
they are applicable to the mica industry, and have incorporated these answers in the form of 
' a treatise which will perhaps be the most satisfactory manner of dealing with this subject 

I propose to deal with the subject from the following points of view i — 

Firstly , its importance. 

Secondly , the conditions under which the industry is at present being carried on and 
defects. 

Thirdly , suggested remedies for these defects. 

Firstly , its importance . — The mic^ industry is one of the utmost national importance, Th* mica 
more especially at the present time. The district of Hazaribagh and parts of the aidjoining industry, 
districts Gaya and Monghyr form most important mica producing areas i the greatest 
production being from the Hazaribagh district. 

Mica in its various forms is an absolute integral part of practically every electrical 
appliance and apparatus, and is absolutely indispensable. With the growth of the electrical 
industry the supplies of mica will have to grow in proportion. 

In this present war very large quantities of mica are being need in the manufacture of 
munitions, and, therefore, the mica industry has become one of the key industries of the 
® , j n other words it is an imperial asset. 


* <U V»«v. " — — * 

Seetndlf,fondiUont under which the tndnrirg it at praent being carried an and deficit,— 
Hi key feduatry is at present working under regulations which not only permit of ruthless 
Tr f f». ef the exi sting deposits and badly worked mines, but do not provide any remedies. 
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In the earlior days of this industry, practically all the mica produced was on or quite 
near the surface, and consequently there was no great need at that time for the enforcement 
of regulations and restrictions concerning the conservation of the deposits : although, if there 
had been some regular method insisted upon with regard to the conservation of the deposits 
and mines, the industry would have been in a much better state than it is to-day. Since 
those days, however, practically all the surface deposits have been exhausted, and it has now 
become necessary to treat mica mining on regular scientific principles, that is to say, the 
installation of machinery has become necessary, and generally speaking mines have to be 
worked on regular mining methods in order to conserve the mines and to obtain the best . and 
most durable results. 

The Indian Mines Act is, in effect only concerned with the safety of the labour working 
in the mines, but is not in any way concerned with the welfare of the mines themselves. 
Inspectors of mines under whose jurisdiction the mica belt falls are practically all men who 
have been trained in the collieries and therefore it is nothin natural for them to gauge mica 
mining by their experience of coal mining. 

Coal is found in regular seams which can be tested, whereas mica exists in extraordinary 
veins and pockets, and cannot bo tested by means of boring. f 

From the above it will be clearly seen that the mjca industry requires treatment suitable 
to the industry, and cannot be coupled up with auy other class of mining, 6uch as coal. 

There are no regulations or restrictions on the method of mining. Any one can do 
exactly what he like* in the way he works a mine. There are instances without number in 
which the deposits have been followed down to a certain depth in the most irregular way, and 
when the deposit lias appeared to diminish in value the workings have been left and the 
cut, and any further exploitation has become impossible through the former entrances, iff jl* 
is found desirable t > open up such a mine again the only method is to drive a vertical shaft at a 
safe distance from the old workings, and then to drive a horizontal shaft or drive from the 
vertical shaft at a depth where safety will he secured from the old workings, or other similar 
methods. 


This not only means a big capital outlay, but also a loss on that part of the deposit which 
has been left in the old workings, and also that part of the deposit which for the sake of safety 
has had to be left between the new and lower area and the bottom of the old workings. AH 
this could liuve been saved if the restrictions had been such that it was uot possible for any one 
to destroy the future prospects of the deposits or mines. 

Polio# regulation*. The existing polico regulations are such that those who wish to steal mica can do so 
with impunity. The reason of this is that the same quality and colour of mica can be found 
at two ends of the area, and also in the middle at one and the same time, and therefore the 
question of identification is practically impossible. 

The mica has not only to be claimed by the rightful owner, but has 'also to be identified 
by him in order to convince the j>olice authorities, and afterwards the court of justfol/in order 
to secure punishment for the accused. This theft of mica has grown to alarming proportions, 
and i* growing worse and worse duv by day. The result of this is that those who have out- 
layed capital in the developments of their mines are not permitted to obtain the full benefit 
from their efforts in that they are not allowed to have all of their own mica. 

TsohnioAl know* Thero are concerns who have the best intention of working their mines properly with a 

view to their conservation, but ure unable to do so owing to the lack of proper technical 
knowledge. 

Thirfilu, tug gated remedies for the above defects . — Regulations and restrictions should be 
placed upon the industry to enforce the working of mine deposits in a proper and miner*like 
fashion, and such regulations and restrictions should be thoroughly insisted upon. 

Such regulations should make it impossible for any miner to work the deposit merely for 
bis own interest to the depreciation of the Imperial asset. 

It is suggested that Government should appoint a special inspector of mines who has had 
a thorough knowledge of metal mining — not coal miuing. Such an official should, before he 
enters upon his duties, be attached to all the more important mining concerns, one by one, in 
order to thoroughly learn and appreciate all the true conditions under which the industry is at 
present being worked, bo that ho may afterwards know exactly the feelings and conditions of 
those ooncerns whose mines he will ultimately have to inspect on behalf of Government. 

It is further urged that the Government should work in co-operation with this Association 
in regard to the appointment of any such official inspector of mines, and that after such mines 
inspector has taken up his duties, that he in turn should work in co-operation with this 
Association whereby he will derive the full benefit of the experience gained by the Association 
from all general points of view. 

Referring to the second difficulty, theft of mm**- The practical solution to this difficulty 
will be the removal of the onus of proof from the shoulders of the rightful owner of the 
mica stolen to the shoulders of the person accused or suspected of stealing it The existing 
polios regulations for Howrah form a satisfactory basis for this : 

, The third difficulty, i.e., want if proper technical knowledge.-* The suggested appointment 
by Government of a special inspector of mines might easily he the means of supplying teohni* 
otl knowledge to those persons and concerns "who now lack this. Lectures should be given, 
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my, once a weak er once a month in order to instruct the manager* of mine, how to overoome 
tint nnmerou* difficulties, after of course, anv suck official ha* become thoroughly acquainted 
ynth all local conditions. In this way an official appointed by Government cL/porLm the 
joint duties of the Government inspector of mines and technical instructor. P 

, In /, eT M W - ing t i h r , T;u it i 8 , 0bvi ° U8 w* eV6n \ f tbe P reB « nt of regulations both 

under the Mines Act aud the Police regulations and the absenco of proper technical instrnc 

tions were not matters of such groat impoitancc in the early days of this industry they arc 
today matters whioh require immediate rectification after the most serious consideration The 
whole of the industry has changed not only from a mining point of view, but as regards its 
importance amongst the key industries of the Empire, and therefore it, should receive treat- 
ment which is absolutely suitable and it should not he coupled up with any othor mining 
industry suoh as lime stone, manganese or coal, etc., hut such regulations and restrictions should 
be applicable to the mica industry only. 

There is no doubt that the introduction of proper regulations and restrictions will to 
some extent, revolutionize the industry, but this is most necessary for tho future welfare of 
the industry. 

In the absence of such restrictions the ultimato fate of tho industry will be sealed, and 
all the deposits will, for the most part, have to bo abandoned although still containing larm* 
quantities of mica. 

In order to holp tho mica industry, it is absolutely necessary and of tb» most immediate 
importance for Government to tako such steps that will prevent tho theft of mica, and thus 
allow those who are doing their best to work their mines properly to receive the whole of their 
o qto jt . and thus afford them a reasonable chanco of success, 

mlthongli I have only mentioned three main defects, yet there are many other defects such 
as the want of proper road communications in the district, special regulations in regard to the 
Kodarma forest and facilities to those working in the Kodarma reserved forest, but these points 
can, no doubt, bo discussed in Calcutta* 

I am prepared to support tbe following statements in oral examination, and to give 
complete instances of the various defects mentioned. 


9S Mr. <f. r. F. 
Cockbum . 


Oral Evidence, 80th November, 1916. 

President,— Q. You are the Secretary of the Kodarma Mica Mining Association ?~ 
A . Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what the constitution of that Association is ?— A, Most of the leading 
firms in mica in this district are represented usually by their Managers. The Chairman is the 
Deputy Commissionei; of Hazaribagh ex-officio. 

. « you any qualifications for membership ?— A. Members must be the proprietors 

of a mica mine or mines or their proxies, 

Q. Do you elect the members ? — A. The members are elected at a general meeting on a 
majority of votes, and I am directed to make all the necessary arrangements for their formal 
entry. 

Q. Can you tell us how many thero are ?—A. There are eleven. They include mica 
miners in the zemindaria. The amount of mica land in the Government reserved forest is 
not really very large. It is large in itself, but not in proportion. 

Q . Do you know anything about tho Bihar and Orissa Mica Association ? — I have 
heard of it, but the whole thing, I think, fizzled out. 

Q. How long have you yourself been engaged in mica mining ? — A. Six years. 

Q. What mines are yen controlling ? — A . Personally I am not controlling any mines 
now. We have a mines department actually controlling the mines. I was superintendent of 
the mines department for some little time. * 

Q. You are under Messrs. Chrestien & Co., Ld, ?— A, Yes. 

Q. Are most of your mica leases in Government land or zemindaria ? — A. We own a good 
• deal of area in both. 

Q, Are the conditions for mica mining similar in both the areas, that is to say, in the 
form of lease ? — A . No. They are not similar. 

Q. Jff ould not that stand in the way of any kind of regulations dealing with the question 
of mica thieving ?— J. Not at all. 

Q. Would it be possible for the Government to control mica mining in Ganwan and 
other zemindaris ? — A, Yes. 4 

Q, They could not interfere with the terms of the lease I suppose ?— A. I do not think 
that it would make any difference. Any restrictions or conditions that Government might 
like to impose would, I think, be entirely outside tbe existing leases from ordinary zmaindars. 

Q. Would it be possible to impose restrictions consistent with the terms of the leases ?— -i. 
I should think so. 

A f 

* Q. Is it possible for a man to have a very small plot, or is he compelled to take up a plot 
o^a certain *i*e ?—jt. J an talking of both Government land and zenundari land. 



Q, In the case of Government be oan4ake op a plot of one squire which usually iflumtfe 
to about 40 acres, and in the cm of an ordinary zemindari he can buy a hukumnamah for 1 
about Re. 5 and make a hole and produce a considerable amount of mica. 

ft. That is a means of covering mica thieving ?— i. Yes. One of them. 

ft. The way in which a man gets a small lease with facility ?— A. Yes. It iquuite easy for a 
man to arrange with a zemindar to pay him a nominal amount, such as Rs. 5, and then to raise 
mica worth Rs. 2h,000 to Rs. 50,000 or something like that. (Jnder the present conditions it 
is impossible to do anything to stop thieving, the difficulty being the question of identification. 

ft. Yon cannot identify a sheet of mica in any way ?— A. No. If you find a man selling 
and oven if you cateh him almost red-handed, he goes up to the thana and you are asked to 
identify the mica, wbioh is absolutely impossible. 

ft. The real onus is thrown on the accuser Yes. 

ft. Many mica companies work by contract or through contractors ?— A. Many do. 

ft. They obtain leases and allow certain areas to be worked by contractors 1~A, Yes. 

ft. Does that system increase the facility for mica thieving, because the contractors them* 
•elves become receivers of stolen mica and hand over the tiling to those from whom they have 
taken the contract ?— A. One's own coolies are bigger thieves than any one. In a firm 
employing a large number of coolies each cooly has his little share. In our own case we lose 
about 56 per cent, of our output. The idea of having contractors really, as in my own 
case, hi the only thing to do. In our own particular instance, in Ganwan, there are lots of 
people and if you do not employ them as contractors they simply steal mica from you and yon 
have no oontrol over them, and it is far better to have them as contractors under the pftRut 
conditions. The only thing we can do is to take these people and employ them in ous owh 
property. 

Q. You aro driven in fact to recognise the practice of mica thieving ?— A. Not that. We 
are not driven to recognise the practice, bat we are driven to prevent a great deal more 
of it. In fact, we tried an experiment by not using these people as contractors in Ganwan 
and we found that the amount of stuff goiug out of Ganwan was considerably more than 
when we had them as contractors, and so we took them in as contractors. That is the only 
thing we oan do and even then they rob us. 

ft. I have heard it suggested that the difficulty may be removed if the Government 
appointed a limited number of agencies to receive mica for transport out of the district. Could 
a sohemo of that kind be worked out by your Association ?— A. It will lead to a good deal o£ 
complication. It is rather a complicated Nybiem. g 

ft. They would be the only people authorised to transmit mica from the district to pa 
outside market, and their dep6ts would be in effect like custom bouses at a port. You do not 
think that a aoheme of that kind has been thought out by your Association ? — A/^ffe have not 
given it any serious consideration. 

Ct I am asking you to think about this, because one does not want to adopt special legisla- 
tion if the same good can be effected without legislation, which mu6t cut across too many 
interests, because you have got zemindari land and Government land being worked together 
by the samo concerns?—^. I can place it before the Association.* 

ft. It would be the business of t he authorised agent, before receiving mica to satisfy him- 
self that it came from a mine ?— A. Yes. 

And that would have a good moral effect even if it were not always effectual in 
oheoking thefts ? — A. What would be the objection if the onus of proof is shifted ? 

ft. You will have to work that through the police, through their minor officials, and it may 
lead to abuse ?— A. It will be very difficult to get at the figures of mica stolen. There are lots 
of mioa receiving people. 


Mr . C. & lew.— ft. This proposal to shift the onus of proof on to the thief is an old ques- 
tion in Chola Nagpur ? Have you had arty discussions with the Local Government on the 
subject?— We offered the draft of a bill once on the occasion of Sir Charles Bay ley's visit to 
Kooarma but it was not approved. Personally 1 should Bay it was a little too complicated. 

ft. Why did they not approve of it ? Did they express any opinion on the principle regard- 
ing the onus of proof ?— A. No. It turned very largely on a system of licensing to trade. 

ft. On local enquiry it was found that a large number of people engaged in mica were - 
against the bill. It is very difficult to make effective suggestions of this irind made by the 
industry and not supported unanimously by the industry ?— A. The difficulty will always be 
there. The people whose business is based on stolen mica do not ask any questions and any 
bill that is brought in is bound to meet with opposition. 3 

Q.^Did your bill depend on the shifting of the onus of proof ?— U. I do hot think it did 
entirely. 

ft. Supposing you bad special legislation shifting the onus of proof, to what areMOuU 
— m to apply it?— To the whole of the mica area in the district of HaadbaffL 
and Gaya. * * „ T? 

ft. And also Nalloxe 1~A. Iosaootsay. 

' mif AMMsMt WSIIMi aiiar Mtoaaa. ‘ 1 
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4 Q. Ton realise that this shifting* of the onus of proof is a very serious departure from the 
r ordinary principles of criminal law? It is said to he justified 'in South Africa, because of 
the enormous relative importance of gold and diamond industries there, to whioh tho mica 
industries of India bear no proportion whatever ?— A. That is true. But mien is a key industry 
now. I am now acting for the Government of India for the collection of certain qualities 
of mioa. T%r are of enormous importance. It is small in production hut valuable in price 
Of course I cannot say that the actual production is at all comparable with gold and silver 
* or diamonds, but at the same time in its way it is equally important. As the ebrtrioal industry 
increases, still more care will be required to safeguard the mica industry. 

Q. At present the difficulty is that an individual mino is not very concentrated. I mean 
all tho workers do not go out by one or more ways which you can control and where you can 
search people when they go out ? — A . That can be done. It might, have some effect, but very 
very small, because a great deal of mica is actually stolen at night and it is impossible to 
guard every mine like that. 

Q. Supposing, in addition to the suggestion made by the President as regards the transport 
of mica from the mica area, there is a rule that, no one will he allowed to mine without a 
license, will that have a preventive action ? — A. I think it would. Suppose a man has license 
for a mine and he still receives mica stolon from other mines I do not sec how you are going 
to cheok it. 

Q. But this would only get at the man who is obviously holding a bogus mine simply to 
receive stolen mioa ? — A. What about people who havo not got mines at all, hut who are 
merely dealers ? 

Q. The mines on the Government laud are held under the mining and prospecting rules, 
ffe mines in the zemindari are not held under prospecting or mining leases, but simply leases 
from the zemindar ? — A. In the case of leases that wo have, they are leases for the mining 
rights of mica from tho zemindar. 

Q. Suppose the Government took up the mining rights from the zemindar so as to 
prevent a man from having a bogus mine ? What are you going to call a mine ? — A . If you 
go as far as the limit laid down by the Mines Act, it is 20 feet. 

Q. What about all those pit holes under the 20 foet ?— A. From these you can get quite a 
large amount of mica sometimes— I mean honestly. 

Q. You could not discriminate the notorious receiver ? — A. It will be very difficult. You 
may know all the notorious receivers and have a very sbreud suspicion that they are indulging 
in this particular kind of trade and I think it is Very difficult to furnish sufficient proof to 
secure a conviction. I think tho President's idea is auito sound, and it ought to he backed up 
by the shifting of tho onus of proof. That is the only roal way of controlling the thing. 

President . — Q. *Thc only suggestion which appears to me so far to be practicable is 
narrowing^fhe channels of outlet; we might have one or two local agents, who can ascertain 
from theloeal gossip which are the doubtful exporters of mica. That might have a good moral 
effect?—^. I fully admit that in ordinary circumstances it muflt be most unjustifiable to Bilift 
the onus of proof.* The reason of the suggestion was because something like that was required, 
and it is not a new thing entirely. 

Q. Some system of money deposit system would keep out a lot of undesirables ?— A. Not 
from earning a living, but from earning whqt they have hitherto been getting. 

Q. You think it is possible for the Association to consider the suggestion that there should 
be one or two licensed dep6ts, and that no mica should leave the district except through these 
dep6ts. Would that interfere with the freedom of the individual and would it interfere with 
the trade ? — A. I do not think so. I will put it before the Association* 

Q. You also complain that there is no suitable inspector of mines to control the mining 
operations in the district ?— A. Yes. 

Q. The present arrangement is that one of the ordinary inspectors of mines visits the 
district now and then?— A. Yes. About once a year, or when there is an accident he 
comes up. 

Q. Consequently he does not Bee much of tho mica trade and mica methods as a whole ? 

— A. No. 

Q. Bo you think that the industry is big enough to warrant the Government appointing a 
first ok ss inspector to control mica only ? — A . I should think bo. 

q What is the value of the mica exported from Hazaribagh district including Monghyr ? 
—A. I cannot tell you at present. I can give you that if you wbh afterwards. 

Q. Most of your mica comes from the zemindari tracts ? — A. About one-half. At 
present we axe doing more work in the Government forest than in the zemindaris. Fpr various 
xa&aQiMypre are not developing the property in the latter. 

JAWhen you are dealing with questions in the Kodarraa forest generally, you have to deal 
wKirthe forest ranger ? He controls the mica mining operations ?— A. No, only as far as the 
cutting of timber for mining work and for the carriage of machinery through the forest are 
concerned. * 

’ • ygjJUdHtoaiJ Written Evidence printed after Oral Evidence, 
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Q. He will have nothing to do with inspecting your mines ?— A. No. 

Q. Who controls your returns for royalty ? Who inspects your accounts with regard to 
the quantity of output ? — A . We do not pay royalty. 

Q . Don't you on the Government land ? — A. Wc pay dead rent. Royalty was tried about 
8 or 9 years ago and it was found to be a hopeless failure. After nine years of smooth 
running they want to try it agaiu, which would be a mistake m 

Mr. C. L. Low . Q. About the question of having an Inspector to instruct people in 
proper methods, there is some dispute as to what are proper methods The best wav is 

simply to say, mining methods ho far as thev are applicable to mica There are lots of 
people who are mining who simply mine for the present and not for the future. 

Q. My pf'int is this, would you not. have difficulties if you do not let a mine owner take 
the responsibility for the methods in which lie is carrying on his minii.g from the point of 
view of production ? — A. Supposing in consequence of the ad .ice <*iven to him by the instruct- 
ing Inspector he undergoes a big loss, is Government to be b^hle ? — A I do not think so. I 
do not sco why Government should be liable. It i« not Government fault. 

President — Q. Do you think that anything would be gained if we suggested to Govern- 
ment that an officer be placed on special duty for, sav, one season, to examine the whole 
state of affairs in this area with regard to mining and discuss the matter with your Asso- 
ciation and to rc|>ort to Government, making proposals with regard to control of the industry in 
future ? It. would be difficult fur us to form a clear appreciation of the local circumstances. 
It is obvlouslv a variegated picture. There arc some people who are quite willing to work 
honestly and m the best interests of the country, and (hero arc others apparently with no 
regard to the future of the industry ? — A. It would certainly he a good thing to have Govern- 
ment on their part send out a man to make a local enquiry. 

Q. Has there been any such local enquiry made ?— A. I have not heard of one. I take it 
the enquiry will be not only of the actual working .and 1 ho method of working the mine, but 
the local conditions generally, because local conditions arc a very important point. Road 
communications arc bad ; for instance, in the Kodarma forest, there are two roads and the 
Forest department allow lU. 2(H) a year for the maintenance of these roads. The roads are 
under the Forest department. 

Q. The Forest department^ not expected ordinarily to make road- except for the purpose 
of carrying forest produce ?— A. This road is not under the District Board but under the Forest 
department, and I think they get two or three times as much income from mica leases as 
they do from limber, ami another thing is that the timber can never be worth much because 
the country is far too stony and rocky. 1 would not go so far as to say that the whole 
forest should bo absolutely cut down straightaway, but they should relax their present methods 
and support the mica industry much more, as it is their main source of support. 

llon’hh Sir F. II. Stewart.— Q. I gather your Association has not been able to devise 
any regulations or restrictions that they would recommend to he imposed on the 
industry?—^. We have merely agreed on the various points wc have brought forward. In 
my particular case I have written the report as merely showing the existing conditions and 
giving a general outline; of what might very well be int roduced to put things right. That is 
the line 1 have taken. I do not know how far Government will be able to Assist in the 
matter. Supposing we have a whole set of regulations and so forth, arc Government going to 
take a real interest in it ? ® 

Q. About the inspector, you would have a man of very wide powers. Would you accept 
ins decision ? — A. You mean as far as the actual mining is concerned ? ^ 

Q. Yes.— A. It is just a question of consultation. As long as wc arc conserving the mines 
he has an easy time. It will he in the case of the people who are not conserving the mines that 
he will have to insist upon certain methods of working after he is thoroughly acquainted 
with all local conditions. The mica industry is going through a change now.' Mica was 
practically all on the surface and in the old days very little mining was done from a mining 
point of view. All these surface deposits have been practically worked out. K 

Pretident.— Q. Somebody suggests that we ought to create villages in the reserved 
forest Is that essential on behalf of the mining industry ?— A. It will be a great benefit. 

Q; H«e the work people long distances to go to the mines 7— A. I believe they have- 
Our mining engineer will be able to tell you more about this. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q, You say that the theft of mica has grown to 
alarming proportions. What is the extent to which it is stolen ? — A. About 50 per cent of 
our outturn. r 

Q* From the mica mines on Government land and private land ?— A. Yes. 

Q. On what basis do you say that it is about 50 per cent. 7— A. There are various people 
who do business in mica but do not mine themselves, and we know pretty well what we have lost, 

Q. Is therenot any check upon the output of mica from any particular mine ?—A. Under 
the present conditions there is no check. 

Q • Don't you know roughly what amount of mica yon have taken out of the mine 7— A 
We can roughly, when it is being taken out, when our coolies leave tin; mine and take mica to 
the mine godown, 
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Q. Is there no surveillance on the coolies when they go out of the area in which they are 
working ?—A. It is absolutely impossible. You cannot ao it. 1 heard of a case the other day. 

The Sub-Inspector .caught a man but nobody came forward to claim the mica. That man 
had to bo let off with his paoket of mica. How can one know that the mica came from any 
particular mine or mines ? 

<2- You recommend the appointment of a special Inspector of Minos who should havo 
received education in mining engineering ?— A. Yes. 

A. Is there any school at present in the country where mica miuiug is taught ?— A, 1 do 
not know of one. 


Additional written Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination.) 

I am in receipt of your letter No. 3424 of the 18th sTune on the subject of the adoption 
of a limited number of agencies to receive mica for transport out of the district so as to remove 
the present practice of mica thieving. 

As agreed I have placed this matter before the Association in the light of Sir Thomas 
Holland's suggestions but the opinion is that the existence of such Custom Clearing Houses 
would not be any check on the present practice of mica thieving. The reason being that such 
a check as these Custom Clearing Houses would effect is at a poiut which is beyond the 
actual stage at which the principal amount of thieving takes place. 

For instance, supposing two persons called u A 99 and f ‘ 13” were dealing in mica, t( A 91 
has regular working mines of his own from which lie derives hie output honestly. “ 13 99 is a 
man who has nominally a small mine but is able to keep up a fairly steady output by moans 
of Borne arrangements with some of the coolies and sirdars in the service of “A/’ How 
would it be possible for the ollicers in charge of such Custom Clearing Houses to detect, the 
fact that any of 13’s mica came from A's mine? It would be impossible to detect it. 

It may be argued by those who are not thoroughly conversant with all the local conditions 
of mica mining that it is up to “ A ,} to prevent the mica from his mine from going elsewhero, 
but this is not practicable owing to the fact that mica deposits are not confined to a limited 
number of mines such as could be provid 'd with a reasonably reliable guard to prevent mica 
going astray, but they appear all over the countiy-sido and most of the deposits are notin 
themselves large enough individually to make it practicable to maintain such a force of reliable 
guards and are moreover largely situated iu the heart of dense jungle whero tigers and 
leopards abound. 

The main point t is in the existence of the receivers of stolen mica and as long as they 
exist and create a market for stolen mica, mica will continue to be Btolen. 

From the above it will be seen that any cheek that could be exercised at the point where 
the mica leaves the district is too far along the line as the trouble does not occur at that point 
but at the poiut where the mica is taken from the ground. 

At a second meeting which was held for the purpose of discussing this particular subject, 
I was instructed by the Association to procure a copy of the mining rules now in force in 
Mysore for gold and it has been generally agreed that the Mysore Mines Regulation, 1900, 
clauses 5, 0, 7, 8, ‘J, 10 (1), 10 t 2 , 10 (3), 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 10, 17, 10 and 20 would 
possibly meet the needs of this present situation in mica. » 

I enclose a copy of the clauses and sections, etc., referred to, for your information. 

It is not improbable that this matter will be discussed still further in the light of these 
Mysore rules and if any further decisions are arrived at, 1 shall be pleased to let you know, 
but at the same time, 1 do not anticipate much alteration in the views of the Association on 
this subject as the principle adopted in Mysore seems to be the only one which is likely to be 
of any practical benelit to mica miners in the suppression of mica theft. 

Mysore Mines Regulation, 1906. 


Claveee applicable to Gold in Mysore 

Clauses as amended applicable to Mica. 

j 

Clause 5. 


Mining materials not to be purchased, conveyed or kept 
without written permission.— No pmon shall purchane 
or take in barter or exchange any miuing material 
belonging to a Mining Proprietor without the written 
permission of such Mining Proprietor or bis Superinten- 
dent, nor shall any person, without such written permis- 
sion, reoeive,oonfey, or, except in such places as may be 
speoially authorised, keep, any such mining material 
otherwise thin for dse for mining purposes on behalf of 
such Mining Proprietor or his Superintendent. 

No alteration. 

; 

13 i 
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Mysore Mines Regulation, 3906— contd . 


Clauses applicable to Gold in Mysore. Clauses at amended applicable to Mica* 


Claubb 0. 

Penalty for unlawful possession of mining materials No alteration. 

Any pjcrwn found to be In possession of any mining 
material without the written permission of a Mining 
Proprietor or Superintendent, ana unable to prove that 
his possession o f the same was obtained in a lawful | 
manner, shall, onoonviction before a Magistrate, be liable 
to the penalty provided in section 13. 

Claubb 7. 

Licenses required for gold dealers and goldsmiths .— It I It shall not be lawful for apy person to buy or 

shall not be lawful for any person to buy or sell un* sell mica or to receive mica by way of barter or 

wrought gold or to receive unwrought gold by way of , plodgo without a mica dealer's license, nor to 

bartor or pledge without a gold dealer s license, nor to ' carry on the profession of mica without a mica 

carry on the profession of a goldsmith without a gold* j dealer's license as hereinafter provided, 
smith's license as hereinafter provided. 


Provided that it shall not be necessary for a Mining Fro- Unnecessary, 
prietor to takeout a goldsmith's lioense on acoonul of the 
smelting, refining or other preparation of any gold 
obtained from las mine by any persons acting on his 
behalf. 

Clause 8. 

(1) Power to grant a license.— The licenses referred to in No alteration, 
section 7 may he issued by a Magistrate of the First 
Class on payment of such fees as the Government may hv 
rule prescribe in that behalf, and every license shall 
terminate on the 81st day of Deooniber of the year in 
whtoh it is issued. 

(I) Every gold dealers and every goldsmith's license and Every mica dealer’s license and every application 
every application for u lioense, shall, respectively, he in for a lioense shall be in bucIi forms as may bo 
such forms os may bo proscribed by Government. prescribed by Government. J 

Clause u» 

Power to cancel a license. —No license shall be issued to No alteration, 
any applicant unless the Magistrate is satisfied that he 

is a person of good ohaiactcr and reputation, and it • 

shall oo iu the absolute discretion of tue Magistrate to 
grant or withhold such lioense as he may think fit. 

Any lioense may he camelled by n First Class Magistrate 
on the licensee being oonvioted of any offence— such con 
viotion not being reversed on apical or in revision— 
which in the opinion of the Magistrate renders him 
uutit to bold a license, Provided that any decision 
under this section by a Magistrate other than the 
District Magistrate shall bo appealable to tho District 
Magistrate, whose ordei shall be final. 

Clause 10. 

(1) Books to be maintained .— Every licensed gold dealer Everv licensed mica dealer shall keop at his nlaoe 

•hall keep at his place of biwinew a book (hereinafter of business a book (hereinafter called a mica 

called a gold dealer’s register) in which the receipt or dealer’s register) in which the receipt or 

disposal of all unwrought gold shall be immediately disposal of all mica shall be immediatelv 

entered iu such form aa may be prescribed by Govern- entered in such form as may be prescribed bv 

meat* Government. * 

(2) Every licensed goldsmith shall keep at his place of Not applicable, 
business a book (hereinafter called a goldsmith’s register) 

in which the receipt or disposal of all gold, silver, gold 
or silver jewellery, an wrought gold or other gold stuff, 
received, treated, oHUsposed of by him shall be imme» 
diately entered in snob form as may be prescribed by 
Government. 

(8) E»ery g*M dwder’i regiitor and every Roldemith’. Every mica dealer', regiiter in the noweMi an 
ivelster together with any artiole or item* of gold of the licenwe shall he open to inipeetion it 

referred to therein and in the possession of the lioeusee any time by any police offioer not oelow the 

shall be open to inspection at any time by any polioe rauk of Chief Constable, or any polioe officer 

offioer not below the rank of Chief Constable, or iny tpecially authorised in this behalf by the 

polioe offioer epecially authoriied iu this behalf by the Superintendent of Police or by a First Class 

Superintendent of Polioe or by a First Ciasa Magistrate ; Magistrate; provided that the person motor 

provided that the persou making such inspection shall suoh inspection shall not divulge the result 

not divulge the result thereof to any person other than thereof to any person other than a polioe offioer 

a folio* officer or Magistrate or by order of a court, or Magistrate or by order of a ooirtTunder a 

under a penalty on conviction not exceeding one hundred penalty on oonviotion not eioeed ing one 

rupee*. hundred rupees. * 
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Mysoeb Mixes Regulation, 1906— eontd. 

Clout* applicable to Gold in My tore. 

Clauses as amended applicable to Mica. 

Clause 11, 


Goldmitht uot to deal with gold K etc.. until after three 
dayt * receipt.— 'So licensed goldsmith shall smelt, work, 
use or deal with any of the articles directed to be entered 
in hisjregister under section 10 until after the expiry of 
thiee^olear days from the time when snch article is 
received by him. Provided that this section shall not 
apglv to the repairing of articles of jewellery by a gold- 
smith in any way which does not ohange or destroy the 
identity of such articles. 

1 

i Not applicable. 

i 

1 

Clause 12. 

1 

Possession of unwrought gold unlauful except in certain 
cases.— It shall not be lawful for any person to have in 
his possession any unwrought gold unless he holds a gold 
deder’s license or a goldsmith’s lioense or unless he is a 
Mining Proprietor or duly accredited person acting on 
behalf of a Mining Proprietor. 

It shall not be lawful for any porson to" havo in 
his possession any mica unless he holds a mica 
dealer's license or unless ho is a Mining 
Proprietor or duly ucoredited persoo on behalf 
of a Mining Proprietor. 

Chubb 18. 


Penalty for breach of section [5,6 t 7 , 10, 11 or 12.— Any 
person committing an offence under section 5, 0, 7, 10, 
11 or 12 shall, except in the case mentioned in the pro- 
viso to sub-section (8) of section 10, be liable on convic- 
tion to fine not exceeding five hundred rupees, or impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or both. 

No alteration. 

I 

i 

Claubb 14. 

i 

Substitution or addition qf whipping in certain cases. — It 
shall be in the discretion of the Magistrate, in the cate 
of any person, not being a female or other poison 
exempted undor section 308 of the Code of Criminal 
Proceduro, who bhall be oonvioted of a second offence 
under seotion 5, 6, 7 or 12, to award whipping under the 
provisions of tho Mysore Whipping Regulation V of 1908, 
either in substitution of, or iu addition to, tho penalty 
provided in section 13. 

No alteration. 

Clause 15. 


Power to search. — Any polioe officer, not below the rank 
of an officer in charge of a polioe station, may search any 
person or any house, building or place for tho discovery 
of any mining material, unwrought gold or other thing 
with, or in respeot of, whioh an offence under this 
Regulation » reasonably suspected to have been com- 
mitted. 

Any polioe offior, not below tho rank of an officer 
in charge of a police station, may search any 
person or any nouse, building or place for the 
aiscovery of any mining material, mica with, or 
in rnpoct of, which an offence under this 
Regulation is reasonably suspected to have 
been oommitted. 

Clause 16. 


Liability (f tenant or occupier of premises in regard to 
unwrought gold or mining material seized therein . — Any 
person being the tenant or occupier or reputed tonant or 
oocupier of any premises, at the time when any unwronght 
gold or raining material reasonably suspected of being 
stolen or unlawfully obtained is found thoreon and seized 
by any polioe officer, shall be deemed to have been in 
possession of snch unwruught gold or mining material 
within the meaning of section 12 or 6, as the case may 
be* until he prom the contrary. 

Any person being the tenant or oocupier or reputed 
tenant or oocttpiiM of any premies, at the time 
when any mica or mining material reaionably 
suspected of being stolen or unlawfully obtained 
is found thereon and seized by any police officer, 
shall bo deemed to have been in possession of 
such mica or mining material within the mean- 
ing of section 12 or 6, as the case muy be, 
until he proves the contrary. 

Clause 17. 


Inability qf undesirable person to be ordered off any 
mine or cooly colony.— The Superintendent of Police 
for the Kolar Gold Fields may, by order in writing, direot 
any person, whose residence within such area as may be 
notified by Government from time to time is considered 
undesirable, to quit the said area within twenty-four 
hours and such person shall not, after the lapse of the 
said time, remain at or re-enter the said area without 
the permission of the said Superintendent of Polioe, 

The Superintendent of Police for the districts of 
Hazaribagh, M ongbyr and Gaya and correspond- 
ing officials in Caloutta may, by order In 
writing, direot any person, whose residence 
.within such area as may be notified by Govern- 
ment from time to time is consideroa undesir- 
able, to quit the said area within twenty-four 
hoar* sna such person shall not, after the 
lapse of the said time, remain at or re-enter 
the said area without the permission of the 
said Superintendent of Police and corresponding 
officials. 


Ur. C. W, JR 
Cotkt.ru, 
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Mysore Mixes Regulation, 1906 — coneld. 

Clauses applicable to Gold in Mysore. ! 

Clausen at amended applicable to Mica. 

Clause 19. 


Penalty for breaches of section 17. — Any person com- 
mitting any act prohibiting under section 17 ehail be 
liable on conviotiou to fine not exceeding one hundred 
rupees or imprisonment of either, description for a term 
not exceeding three month* or both. 

No alteration* 

Chubb 20. 


Cognitalility of offences by the Police.— All offenccB 
under sections 6, ti, 7, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17 of this Regula- 
tion shall be cognixable by the police. 

No alteration. 


Witness No. 91. 

Me. E. Lane, Mina Manager , the Chota Nagpur Mica Syndicate^ Ld. } Kodarma^ Hazaribagh 

District , Chula Nagpur. 

Written evidence. 

With referent to the clause in the new mining lease in the proposed model form of lease 
for mica, in which a royalty of 5 per cent, ad valorem may l>e levied m lieu of a dead rental of 
lie. 1-b per acre, 1 heg to state that the royalty system is quite unsuited to the mica industry and 
will simply lead to fraud. In fact it may be compared morally with the income tax and the per- 
sonal tax in inunioijialitieH— because there is no possibility of checking tbi quantity or value of 
the lessee's output except at au impracticable expense on officials and great interference with the 
woik of mining. It presents a great temptation to actual dishonesty and even to the most 
scrupulous lessees it presents practical difficulties in calculating values fairly between them* 
solves and Government. To the extent that the dishonest evade payment it constitutes a trade 
preference in favour of the dishonost of a grossly unfair kind. 

Q. 105.— There is only one road leading through the Kodarma forest and it was 
made about ‘20 years ago. The other so-called roads through the forest ^re only rough tracks 
along which even the primitive sagar ^village cart) can with difficulty travel. The main road 
is so ill-kopt as to be practically useless for any wheeled traffic except bullock carte. The 
reason is tln«t the Forest Department would not give enough money for the maintenance of 
the road. They have not made a new road in this forest as far as I am aware for over 20 
years. 

The present annual revenue accruing to the Forest Department from the mica mines is 
about lis. 82,000. The total amount of money spent by them on the upkeep of the road and 
tracks in the forest is about Ks. 2U0 annually. 

The want of proper communications throughout the forest is a very serious hindrance to 
the development of the industry Hoads are urgently wanted. 

As the police seem unable to prevent these it is time the law relating to theft of mica 
was changed. At present a cooly may be caught carrying mica which he has stolen— in 
fact sevoral instances Lave occurred in which the police Lave arrested coolies with stolen mica 
iu their possession but as no one claimed the said mica, it being impossible to identify it, the 
culprits were released. 

The law as it stands at present lays the onus of proof on the prosecution but in the castf 
of mica it is, as I have stated above, impossible to identify mica. 

What is wanted is that the Calcutta and Howrah law which insists that the onus of 
proof rests on the suspected person should be brought into force in the mining area. 

Oral evidence, 80th November 1916. 

President.— Q. You say that what is wanted Is that the Calcutta and the Howrah laW 
which insists that the onus of proof rests on the suspeoted person should be brought into 
force in the mining area. 1 do not quite understand the expression. I have not heard of 
the Calcutta and Howrah law. What is this ?—A There is a special police bye-law in force 
in Calcutta. 

Q. The onus of proof is on the suspected person ? — A. Yes, in Calcutta any person 
suspected of carrying stolen property may be stopped by the police. A Policeman told me this 
some -time ago. 

Q. In the case of ^old mining and diamond mining the operations arc limited to a small 
dumber of fairly large concerns ana it is consequently easy to narrow the issue with regard 
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the origin of eifterthe^ld or the dwrnonds. But in the ewe of mica mines I under 
stand that there are so many small concerns that it is impossible to apply- any law of the 
kind. The concern* ere so smell that anybody might be a mica th>f in a small way ? 
«— A* Quite bo. 

Q. So that you cannot suggest any way by which this thieving can be prevented except 
by reversing what we regard as a very important principle of justice, that is, thimrin* the 
onus of proof on the suspeoted person. It will bo a rather difficult thinsr to do v JL A I 
suppose so. 

Q. Can yon suggest any other way of avoiding this difficulty ?—A. Every miner should 
have a license* 


Q. License for what ?— A. To prove he is entitled to carry the mica. Every workman 
should have a ticket with the name of his employer or company and his own number and the 
mine in which he is working on the tioket. 

Q. What would prevent the man who is carrying a pass from handing it over to another 
fnend who is not justified in carrying it ?— A. Tho only way is to make the Sirdar of a miner 
of workmen responsible for his men's tickets and he should be made to deposit n substantial 
security. 

Q. Would it be possible to limit the number of men who arc authorised to carry mica in 
the open areas from the mine?— A. It would not be possible, 

Q ■ Would it be possible to prevent mica being carried at night ?—A. It would be 
difficult as the Kodarma forest has so many outlets. 

Q. What I mean is would it inconvenience the honest industry if we prohibit tho carrying 
of mica at night? — A. Yes, because in the hot weather tho mines are often worked at night, 

Q • You do not think this is practicable ?— A. No ; it is not practicable for the reason 
given above. 

Q. Praotically this thieving is done at night ?— A. In the day too. But most of it takes 
place at night. 

Q. The difficulty is to control it at night and you say that it would be inconvenient to 
have a Government regulation preventing tho carrying of mica at night?— A. Yes, because 
of the reason already given. 

We want rules of such a kind that they will reduce the amount of thieving and at the 
same time not seriously interfere with the work of honest mining. What hours can you 
suggest?-—^. Fixing of hours will make no difference. If a man wants to steal he will make 
opportunities. The remedy for the evil lies in giving heavier sentences for mica theft; at 
present the sentences given are ridiculously light. 

Q. Can't you re-arrange the day so that you could get your coolies in by day-light ?-— 
A. We are dependent on a class of labourers who are cultivators and they attend to their fields 
in the mornings and go to the mines afterwards. So that the work bus to be carried on till 
late in the afternoon. 

Q. Cannot you have certain number of coolies who are registered and who could be 
provided with passes ? — A. That ought to be done. 

Q. I am asking you these questions because if you are making a complaint against mica 
thieving you must undertake to put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, that is to say, 
a certain amount of disturbance of your present habits if you are going to facilitate anything 
like Government regulations ? — A. Quite so. 


Q. What I want to obtain is something like practical suggestions. We have really none 
•o far. We have seen a draft Act sent up to the Bihar and Orissa Government, but on local 
enquiries being made they found that a large number of mica mines are against the Act rather 
than in favour of it. In those circumstances it is very difficult for us to Act ? — A . Tho 
Government should hold a conference with the leading mica firms and draw up legislation 
which is broadly suitable and reasonable and then insist on all the firms and lessees carrying it 
out. 

Q. Do you think there are any mines which would not loyally carry out such regulations ? 

- A . I cannot say that. 

Q. Could we control the issue of the passes to men who carry mica at night ? It would 
obviousjjr be in the bands of the mining men themselves. Can they be trusted ?— A . I believe 
people in the Kodarma mining area can be trusted but I know nothing about the zomiu- 


Q. That is where the difficulty comes in. Would it not be simpler to have a uniform 
order preventing the carrying of mica at night ? — A . The legislation skoald apply to the entire 
mica field and industry without exceptions. 

It has been suggested that mica thieving can be largely stopped if we had a regulation 
of this kind, namely, the establishment of one or two receiving depdts in the district and an 
order that nq mica wae to leave the district except through these dep6ts? — A. Yes, this would 
be an excellent system if the official-in' charge of the receiving dep6t was a trustworthy and 

oftpable man, 
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Q. A great deal of mica doei not pay royalty at all coming out of zamindaries. Wonld it 
interfere with the trade an a whole if Government passed a regulation that no mioa was to 
leave the district except through certain registered depdts ?— A. It wonld not interfere with the 
trade and private persons owning properties should be reasonable and loyal enough to submit 
to the same legislation as their fellow-workers in Government fields. 

Q. Are you a member of the Kodarma Mining Association ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Can your Association discuss that question and produce something like a practical 
scheme? — A . I shall place it before the Association. 

Q. I have asked Mr. Cockburn* the same thing but I want to know from you whether 
there is any primd faeie difficulty in the way. Is it worth while your considering it? — A . I 
think it is. 

Mr. A. Ckatterton. — Q. I cannot understand what is the difficulty. You have a mine 
working over a scattered and a considerable area and are not your coolies mining under 
supervision ?—jf. Yes, they are mining under the supervision of sirdars who were coolies them- 
selves liefore they were promoted and are more or less in league with their coolies. This is the 
only sujiervision that it pays us to employ except in the case of a few of the larger mines. 

Q. When they stop work they bring their mica in headloads to the godown? — A. Yes. 

Q. And those godown are at a considerable distance Sometimes as far as seven miles. 

Q. Do they get any bonus on results ? — A. No. They do not. 

Q. Most of the theft occurs between the mine and the godown ?— A. Yes, but in many 

cases the mica is taken out of the mine at night by gangs of thieves who overawe the guards in 
oharge. 

Q. Is the mica weighed at all before it leaves the mine ? — A. It is not weighed at the 
mine at all. 

Q. How do you know that the mica is stolon or not?— if. By the disappearance Of the 
crystals that were left showing in the mica reef at the close of the previous day's work. 

Q. Is it practicable to work the mine in the dark ?—A. No, not in the darkness but the 
thieves have lights. 

Q. Do you not have subsidiary godowns near the mine ?— A . In a few cases, but as a rule 
the godowns is some distance away from the forest for fear of forest fires often caused by the 
coolies cooking their food. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have an iron safe which is not very bulky?— A. We could 
do that but we have got such a number of Bmall mines that it would be vory expensive to do 
this. Moreover the mica is stolen before it is taken to the godowns. 

Q. You could use one godown for a radius of a mile round? — A. One godown has to 
receive the mica not from one mine only but from a group often several* miles apart. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q t . Mr. Cockburn made a suggestion that Government raining engineers 
should be employed not only to carry out the present functions of the Mines Inspectors but 
also to compel and advise mine owners to work on sound linos. Do you consider that would 
be a good policy ?— A . I do. I think it would be a very good policy if we had some profes- 
sional men to give loctures once a week or once a fortnight to the managers and assistant 
managers of the various concerns. 

Q. I was not alluding to that sort of instruction. I was alluding to the idea of mining 
engineers coming round and enforcing the carrying out of operations in a particular way ? — 
A. I think it would be a very good idea to be able to get advice from them. One wants advice 
at times. 

Q. Should it be advice or order? — A . Advice. 

Q. You would not like, for instance, a Government mining engineer coming round and 
saying that this is not the right way of working the mines ? — A. I would rather get his advice 
than be under his orders. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have the scope of these inspectors* duties 
extended in the matter of greater interference?— A. Wc do not want any interference. But 
we want advice, a man whom we can consult when we have a difficult piece of work on hand. 

Q. Do you think that the ordinary consulting engineers would object to that sort of 
entry by Government into the field of advising?— A. They may object from the point of view 
of their private interests, but I don't see why they should dictate to Government in matters 
where the publio interest is at stake. * 

Q. Wonld you have the Government mining engineer adrising in individual eases or 
wonld you confine him to lecturing and general demonstration purposes?— A. Let him do both. 

Mr. A . Ckatterton.— Q. lathe mining done very extravagantly ?— It has been done 
very extravagantly in the past. But we are getting more careful. We are having scientific 
mining now.' 

Q. Would it not he possible and justifiable if Government appointed an inspector to 
inspeot the workings of the mine* and to see that no 'Wasteful methods were adopted ?—A. 
We We an Inspector of Mines already. He cornel and inspects the mines. s 

• nH AdSSuii Writ*. SrldMMof Kr. Cottara, WMmn Nfc 90, print* tferhlionl trftm. 
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Q. How often ?— . A. Sometime^ two or three tftnes in n year. 

Q. He inspects the bigger mines ?—A, He convex up and enquires into accidents whenever 
they occur and in the told weather he comers on tour. 

Q. Would ih not be possible to introduce a bettor By stem of mining so as to hoc ure a larger 
production and less waste# The methods adopted by the Indian miner nvo often wasteful and 
uneconomic. Would it be desirable if the owner of a license who is working in bad wav, ami 
with waatage were put to restrictions and made to work it in better wavs ?— A, That ouirht to 
be done. • * b 

President. — Q. You refer to the royalty system of 5 per cent, and the levy of a dead 
, rental of Re. 1-8-0 per acre. Do vob think that the new system is as guotl ns tho old on e?—A 
The new aystein of royalty is not satisfactory. It gives us much trouble. They give us 
counties! forms to fill in and Government wants the returns of sales every six months 
which we cannot give as the mica is often not sold in London for a year or longer. 

*Q. I think you are talking of the old system under which you paid royalty at 5 per cent, 
on the local value Q. Yes. 

Q. And now you pay He. 1-S-O an acre and no royalty. Surely this is the simpler 
system? — A. Ye* y that is the method we want. In the new form of loase they want to do 
away with the dead rental and impose royalty. 

Q. Ia it correct that you now pay Rs. 1-8-0 an norc and is it not correct that some years 
ago you used to pay fi per cent. ? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Is not the system of dead rental satisfactory? — A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you think the Government want to alter this ? — l. Because they want more 
revenue from the mums they have sent a letter to (lm Association discussing about introducing 
the royalty system. * 2* 

Q. When did they write? — A. In October 19DJ. 

Q. Have the members of your Assoc iati >n complained of the s> stem of charging Re. 1-8-0 
an acre? — A. No. 

*Q. Have you uny idea as to why Government aio contemplating tliie change? — A. 

Because Government consider that, they might obtain a higher revenue under tho royalty. 

Q. Why not raiso the rent to 11s. 2 t lion ? — A. I have proposed to raise it to Re. 1-12-0 
to the Commissioner of tho Division. 

Q. Your Association would like to have an increase of the dead rental rather than a 
reversion to tho system of royalty? — A. Yes. Because; the royalty system entails incessant 
and vexatious examination of accounts which are generally carried out by subordinate officials. 

Q. The Government have not indicated their intention to revert to the royalty system?— 

A. Yes. Government have indicated their intention of reverting to the royalty Bystem if they 
are satisfied that it is necessary. 

Q. Government may be enquiring into the working of the picsonfc system. Have they 
told you that, it- is their intention? — A. They sav that unless we can prove that Government is 
not losing money by the transaction they shall revert to the royalty system. 

' * Q. That is a different matter and your way of proving it is by offering the enhanced rate 

'of Re. 1-L2-0 f—A. I believe Government oliicials find it difficult to obtain true returns from 
the majority of tho mica firms and from private lessees. 

Q. I do not think you need worry about it. The Government is obviously trying to find 
out whether after a certain number of years during which this system has been on trial they 
are losing money. That is a very fair enquiry ? — A. Yes. 

Q. If the Government finds that they are losing mojvy you would no doubt ho prepared 
to come up to tho old standard of revenue? — A. Yes. But we want to avoid annoyance and 
interference. Minor officials come now and again and inspect the hooks. 

Q. Do you think tliat the acreage system is working satisfactorily? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are willing to submit to. a readjustment of rates so that the Government may not 
lose. If the mica mining. goes down the Government will Buffer like you ? — A. Yes. 

V\riNF.8S 92. 

Ma. IJfKBKaT J. SvAHZs H C<^sulling Engineer t F. F. Chreslien fy Co., J4d., Mica Mines, Mr. If. Sparks, 

DomcJianch t Bihar , 

Wiii'i ten Evidence. 

.The questions set forth for th* guidance of witnisse* are only applicable to the mb’* 
mining industry iu one or two instances. 'Where such questions are directly touched upon 
, in this statement they %re indicated by snarginal references. 

. The war has rather 'suddenly fevealed the^iinpdjrtaucc o^.the mica industry, not only 
to particular localities of India but to • th* whole manufacturing world and the British 
Empire, in particular, since mica is a prime necessity Jn the manufacture of electnca 
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raratus of nearly every kind while the deposits that at present supply the world's demand 
, for the most part, within the confilies of the British Empire and this country above 
, It is thcKe facts that have induced, as 1 understand, an inclination in thehome 
authorities to regard mica mining and the subsidiary industry, the manufacture of micanite 
as a key industries" calling fcu*«pecial treatment 

While India is favoured by fortune in having at least two fields of considerable size and 
richness, in the Hazaribagb District of Bihar and Orissa and the Nellore District of Madras, 
it must be confessed that the value of these fields and the importance of their congelation 
have barely yet been appreciated go that a great waste of mineral wealth has 
already occurred. This * waste can be directly attributed to the lack ftf system mnd 
method that characterised the mining business for so many years— afld is still, I am 
afraid, its distinguishing hall mark— and the apathy of Government in allowing sack a 
slate of affairs to continue nnchecked. Many a vein of yet potential value at .depth, worked 
to the limit of profit with human material only, lies gutted and derelict with pillars out and 
roof fallen in. To re-open such mines is a work demanding skill, capital, t^pd time. 

If superstition, prejudice, and rule of thumb are allowed to continue their destruetive 
methods, then to my mind, it is only a question of time, and a limited time, before the mica 
deposits of Hazaribagb and Nellore will he entirely mined (except for such portion of, them as 
may he held by concerns who pursue methodical mining tactics) with the inevitable result 
that tlic leading position at present, enjoyed by India would pass to other countries, and 
possibly outside thg Empire - On the other hand, judicious control by Government in the 
future development of our mica-bearing fields should go far towards maintaining and improv- 
ing India’s position in the world’s markets for an indefinite time. . x 

No doubt there were economic excuses for the slipshod hand-to-mouth methods of mining 
adopted in tho earlier diiyt^ hut the cogency of those excuses, such as it. was, is now passing 
away as surface deposits, with their supplies of cheap mica, become gradually exhausted ana 
the need of deep mining becomes more an l more insistent to find the mica called for by the 
market. % 

However favourable market conditions may be, and on such a subject it is impossible to 
prophesy, the transition from methods of reckless waste to methods exactly contrary is bound 
to be a period of difficulty. 

Government can do much to tide the industry Ihrough this period, by judicious control 
and assistance. Having said the industry calls for coi^rol and assistance I now divide my 
statement into two j>art* and in tho first I will endeavour to indicate how a measure of 
Government control can he made to prevent the premature destruction of deposits, while in 
the second 1 will try and show how Government can assist the enlightened and responsible 
miner. 

Remarks applicable to the llazarilayh district generally. 

• * 

Part 1 — Control. 

L Mining Rules. — These should he drafted on lines more applicable to mica mining 
than the present regulations and these rules should aim at the prevention of destructive mining 
methods and imt solely at safeguarding the workman, though the latter is, of course, of great 
importance. The rules should he drafted in consultation with experienced miners having 
knowledge of local conditions. The rules should he made applicable to all mica mines and 
not only to such as arc held under Government leases. 

2. Inspector of Mien Mines. — Under the present scheme of inspection genuine control 
is almost nil. The mines arc visited about once a year and as the inspector has seldom miipb 
time at his disposal his inspection is apt. to he unduly confined to the larger concerns whose 
operations, really, least require inaction. The men chosen as Inspectors seem to be entirely 
colliery-trainod engineers who necessarily luck the capacity to appreciate the requirements of 
reef mining. The man appointed ns inspector of mica mines should he a qualified mining 
engineer, with sufficient experience in vein mining to allow of his giving advice useful to a 
mica minor. To secure this tho man should be attached foi a twelve month to some mica 
concern so that he could appreciate to some extent the special needs and the point of view of 
the inspected through the varying seasons of the Indian vear." This inspector should be 
provided with the powers necessary to see that the rules applicable to mica mipes were honoured 
in the observance as well as the breach. 

8. Plans qf Mines,— k rule at present exist* calling on all mine-owners td keep accurate 
plans but owing to the backward condition of the industry it has not been enforced. In my 
opinion it is a rule that should be insisted os in mines of any appreciable size and possi- 
bilities, as reliable plans of the mine workings are 'of the -greatest value in re-opening aban- 
doned mines as well as of collective scientific value in conveying information as to the 
behaviour of the veiuB. Both a plan and a soetioa showing correctly the area and depth of 
the workings should be kept to a fitAndand jumL» rvmma should bo filed wftb the inspector 
whenever a mine is abandoned. 

- ; t 

fart I Assistance. 

At the Lest of times mica mining has been, and wfll continue tar be, aliazardous enter- 
priao* If to the ordinary risks is to be added the burden of the restrictions outlined tjbove, 
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it will be necessary to afford assistance to the imlhstry AAch an whl encourage responsible 
parties to invest the capital and energy requited to develop the industry on approved lines. 

This assistance can take many forms tbo prolonged enjoyment afforded bv long leases: 
Blipply of labour, skilled and unskilled: suppression of mica stealing: closer Administration 
and improved. communications: alteration of rules applying to (iox eminent forests and 
land-tenure : simplification of the terms of Government leases. 

1. Administration.—- Q. 110. Considerable assistance could be rendered to the industry 
in the Districted Hazaribagh by bringing the mica fields into closer touch with its adminis- 
trative and Judicial machinery. Hazaribagh town, thu District headquarters, is distant 
some fifty miles frtftn Kodarma, while the sub-divisional town of Giridih is the same distance 
from the neighbouring field of Gawan. All eases have to go into these two towns forbearing, 
which, given the^knoxvn penchant for delay and postponement in all Indian legal matters* 
is a cause of so great a waste of timo and money as to amount to something like a denial 
of justice to miners in Kodarma and Gawan. 

2. Communication*.— Such feoder communications as thero are in the mica mea consist 
of roads. Of roads the lhck is severely felt ( Specially of a. properly maintained District 
Board road to give seciye and direct communication between the mines lying in what is 
known as the Kodarma field and those lying in w lint is known as the Gaw&n field. Such 
road communication as there is between these two lields is unnecessarily roundabout. In the 
matters, therefore, of administration ami communications, 1 would suggest the desirability 
of treating the mica mining area as a magisterial centre, with headquarters at Kodarma, 
and the urgeucy, in any case, of knitting up the area with the necessary roads. 

8* Mica^ Stealing.— This is the running sore of the mica industry and one that culls 
for prompt surgery if the business of reputable mica mining is not to expire altogether. 

illicit mica buying flourishes on a surprisingly large scale, mica being an article 
eminently saleable, of small bulk to conceal and practically unidentifiable. 

The kw of identification of stolen goods as it now stands and is applied is the palladium 
of mica stealing : persons having many times been caught red handed with mica to which 
they could have no possible right but, because Llio miner could not swear positively that the 
mica was his, prosecution has resulted in acquittal. 

There are two parties to this illicit traffic ; t he actual thief, who is generally a cooly, and 
the receiver, who is generally a mud i. The temptation to the cooly, is the fact that he can 
earn many times hisdailv wage by stealing mica mid passing if to one or other of the receivers 
who pervade the whole district and ask no ([ue^t ions. r l he temptation to the receiver is the 
hope of gain coupled with the immunity afforded by tho law of identification, an immunity 
enhanced if lie is on the right side of the nearest policeman. 

The only cure of this harassing ami dangerous plague would appear to be the shifting 
of the onus probandi of tho derivation of suspicious mica 1‘iom complainant to defendant. 
Further, trading in mica should lie permitted only under license from Government : this would 
probably reduce theobvious excess that now exists in thu number of traders compared with 
actual miners. 

■* 

4. Skilled Labour. — Q. 57. Skilled labour, as such is generally known in mining, does 
not exist in the Indian mica fields. The matter of some beginning of technical instruction 
is one I would urge on the notice of Government. As the mines are scattered over such 
a wide area it is difficult to suggest any means by which instruction in methods of mining can 
ba oonVeyed to the overseers and mist nes, etc., but possibly a scheme of simple lectures at 
various central points by the Inspector or other competent individual and the use of 
pamphlets and sketches would indicate a beginning. Technical education as it is applied in 
India appears to me to aim too high and to be of far too towering a nature for the foundation 
on which it is built. As mining is essentially a trade to be learnt only by practical experi- 
ence, a form of apprenticeship would be a desirable avenue of instruction provided that any 
number of sufficiently educated youths could he found with enough force of character to face 
the existing conditions and to continue through the probationary stage. There would he 
undoubtedly ample scope for even partially trained men while a status could be given them 
by the institution of a simple examination for certificates as mica mine overseers. 

Unt killed Labour . — TJld 8 labour is drawn from the local inhabitants who are all petty 
cultivators with only a partial stake ip the mining. The scanty and fitful attendance of this 
labouAlready constitutes a severe handicap. It does not seem possible to remove I his handi- 
cap by a mere rise in the rates of pay, which tends rather to aggravate the malady, the cooly 
class being content, apparently, with a 'mere hand-to-mouth existence. The labour is in- 
efficient and jealously conservative of old and wrong methods. 1 believe that emigration has 
been responsible for a diminution of such labour supply as there is, and I would urge, that 
emigration, and especially indentured emigration, shouliTbe discouraged. 

Suggestions applicable to the Government Forest of Kodarma, 

(flj Booth . — In the area of the Kodarma Forest it may be said no roads exist. There 
it one track from Kodarma to Debour, 10 miles long, which becomes almost impassable to 
whed ed traffic during the rains. There is another similar track roughly at right angles to 
thur Of feeder reads there are absolutely non< I understand that a sum of about Rs. 200 
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per annum is all that in allowed by the Forest Department, under whose oontrol ’ these 
tracks are placed for their upkeep. 

(b) Forest Preservation . — Q. 1 05. Of the mines in the District of Ilazaribagh pf which . 
(iovernmont is the landlord all, <»r nearly all, lie within the confines of the reserved Forest of 
Kodarma. This jungle tract covers what there is reasou to believe is an exceedingly valuable 
mica belt. The nydergrowth and rank grass of the forests -must, presumably, still conceal a 
number of ]* 0 Bgible pros]>ects. 

1 cannot claim any particular knowledge of forestry hut the fact that the area consists 
largely of mica schist and pegmatite outcropping with a very thin covering of soil 'where 
any exists) would eeem to suggest that really big or valuabhylimber din never be grown. 
There arc, however, a go-sl number of sal trees of suitable sfte for mine props, and other 
timber essential to the miner ; and, und t Forest regulations, it is now imfkwsible to obtain 
these ag and when required. Other regulations prevent the centralisation of mine labour "on 
the mines, a matter of increasing importance. 

Ndlorc District.— The body of my statement is applicable to the Nellore District. The 
mica occurrences in ibis district differ considerably in their nature Trom those of Ilazaribagh. 
In place of a rugged jungle surfuc 1 with many exposed outcrops t hqge is a Hat plainly, 
largely covered with a layer of laterite and more r<eeut alluvium* A consequence of this 
formation is that pronjiecling lias not been so widespread and that successful exploitation has 
been restricted to a comparatively small number of big mines. This is, in mv opinion, the 
principal reason wliv mica stealing is not so much in evidence though tfie comparative 
immunity of the miner may also be due to the comparative honesty of the labouring element. 
Since, however, the penchant for theft now noticeable in the Ilazaribagh field was not an 
indigenous growth but was introduced 1>\ traders,] consider that it would be Advisable to 
4ttnku such i emulation* as may ho beneficial in fighting the evil general application as 
safoguaiding the futuic from sporadic t-mlmeics 

f'ommunicat ion. The roads in the Nellore DFdrict call for urgent attention. The major 
portion or the mining ana is enclos'd in a. triangh* of which* tlire^ local fund rouds form the 
sides. Two of these roads are intersected by risers which are an obstacle to traffic at all times 
and perhxlically impassable in them mis am season. The interior of tlk* l riangle has no publicly 
maintained roads of any sort. V uood mad ^ badly needed and couid easily be provided to 
connect one corner of the triangle at Fodalukur with tin* centre of the base near Sydapuram, a 
distance of about, eleven miles, of wliii-Ji three to the Criminal Settlement at Kalichodu are 
already made. J understand that the necessary bridges were designed and sanctioned but 
the building was postponed indefinitely. I would urge that construotuiu should be immediately 
proceeded with. 

Forest, — There is an entire absence of all timber suitable for mii^ props in the Foiest 
reserves within reach cf lire mining distiid There is however a good deal of reserve consist- 
ing of stunted scrub and cactus which uclds a certain amount of lire wood aveiaging peihaps 
from Ji to 5 tons per am*. Cou]h*< arc sold annually by auction but arc generally bought by 
contractors for supplying the Madras vnarkol. Th *se coni rectors form a ring and will not 
bid against tsaub other but force up the price against the miner. As the district is at a orcat 
distance from auy coalfield the question ol fuel is a serious one and 1 would suggest that 
coupes within tivo miles of any mine be reserved for miners at a small royalty per ton of fud 
yielded per coupe. 

Regulations,— The need for special rules for mica mines is felt as much in Nellore as 
elsewhere ; if anything, owing to the lack of timber, destructive methods have gone to even 

greater lengths than in the I la/.aiibugh District. The system of. tenure is different in that 

royalties are paid instead of rent and the scale of royalties contains some anomalies which 
need correcting. The system is not one which commends itself to the miner na it involves 
considerably more decentralisation and the maintenance of otherwise unnecessary staff. 

On At. Eviu£N t ce, 80tji November, 1 DIG. 

President, — Q,. What experience have you had of mica mining before coming to India ? 
— A. None. 1 was on gold-mining before. 

Q. What is your professional traiuiug? — A. 1 received my training iu the Camborue 
School of Mines. I am an Associate of tbe Institution of Mining Metallurgy. 

Qt And you have the Camborne diploma?—/]. Yes, of the first class. 

Where were you gold-mining?— A. In Southern Rhodesia. 

Q. Are you now controlling, as Chief Mining Engineer, the mines belonging to 
Chreitien & Co. ?— A. Yes. 

You have had three years experience of this v — of. Yes. 

Q, You suggest that the Mining F ules should be drafted on lines more applicable to mica 
miniug. By " miniug rules ” do yon mean th? rules for the granting of licenses and 
leases, or are you referring to something else?— A. The actual rules which govern the working 
of the mines under the Mines Act. ^ 

Q. You want some kind of rules by which the mines inspectors could insist, not only on 
working the mines with due regard to their safety, but also with re ferenoe to the proper 
exploitation of their natu^*" 11 ™** ? — * 
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Q. Do you think th*t rules of tb»t kind would be practiniUe and could be worked?— 

A, 168. 

. Q- there many occasion* on which an inspector would find it very difficult to say to a 
nyne owner, You are not working this mine in a wav that will conserve the natural 
resources of the ground”? It would he easy for him to say tliaf, hut would it he easy for him to 
say that with due regard to the miner's object to get sufficient profit ? —A. That is another 
matter. 

Q. That is the whole matter, because the miner works for the purpose of making profit ? 

— Quite so, but such inspectors as I suggest could put a stop to much of the unnecessary 
waste going on. Under tha^j) resent regulations they do make recommendations which are 
generally ignored, they liave v ho powers to enforce them. 

Q. But woi/t a general improvement come about as you get a better class of managoi ? 

—■ A. For our own sakos wc are quite contented to go on as wo arc. It is a recommendation 
from the Imperial point of view for preserving the asset which does exist in the mica viows. 

Q- Thejirindple so fat observed is that Government do not interfere with tho methods a 
rnan adopts in mining with regard to the mineral resources, because it is so very, difficult to 
• define whut is practicable in regard to the miner's chief aim. Everybody however recog- 
nises the fact that if you have a good mine manager, he will work on most economical lines. 

1 understand that at present there are a large number of small concerns in the mica mining 
district, and those concerns arc so small that they cannot afford to employ fully qualified 
mine managers, and that probably is the root of the whole trouble V--//. Yes, I think it is 
largoly so. 

Q. Is there any way by which tho smaller concerns can be forced into amalgamation with 
the larger concerns, aud forced equitably ? — A . I think such a state of things will come about iu 
time of its own accord, that these small concerns will have spoiled their mines in a very short 
time. They will have to give them np and only the larger concerns can tackle thorn. 

Q. That w-11 work out a it o mafic ally after mining reaches a certain depth It is nut a 

very economical way 6f work Hi g it.. 

If you kill off tho, small map you kill off the small prospector. Mica occurs in a largo 
number of small occurrences, and you will have a large number of men thrown out of 
employment? — A. I do not agree that killing off the small miner means killing off the prospec- 
tor. No men would be thrown out of employment. We allow prospectors to go and 
work our eqrfarc; under slight supervision to a certain depth. There it gets beyond his 
abilities and wo take it over ourselves. 

Q. You say that the Mining and Prospecting Hules “ should be diafted in consultation 
with experienced miners, having knowledge of local conditions. f Phe rules should be made 
applicable to all mines and not only to such as arc held under Government leases"? — A. 

I do not refer to the granting of leases ; that was a reference to the Mines Act. 

Q. Then you have no grumble against the rules for the granting of Mining and 
Prospecting Licences ? — A. Personally we have none. 

Q. What criticisms have you to make with regard to the present rules being worked 
under the Mines Act of 1901 ? — A. As a matter of fact they do not affect us very greatly 
at present, because they are not very strictly enforced. There are a great many rules allowed 
to be a dead-letter, but if they were enforced, they would in some cases hear hard on the 
miner and do nob apply t > mici mining ai they do to other form s of mining. 

Q. Are you in favour of the Government insisting on the keeping of .amirate plans, and 
that this rule should be enforced ? — A. Mines of any considerable size should keep plans. 

The m$in thing is to have records kept, so that if it is necessary iu future to re-open an old 
mine, dne knows where one is. 

Q. When you say that “the rnen chosen as inspectors seem to he entirely colliery-trained 
engineers who necessarily lack the capacity to appreciate the requirements of reef mining 
and the man appointed us Inspector of Mica Mines should be a qualified mining engineer , 
do you think that the industry is sufficiently important to justify Government keeping 
special inspector for the mica mining area of Bihar ? — A . I certainly think the industry requires 
nursing in that direction. The man should be an adviser as well as an inspector. 

Q* In regard to mica thieving, the suggestions that have been, made so far are of a kind 
that yo# know of, being borrowed from South Africa and relating to the thefts of gold and 
diamonds ; but aren't the conditions so different*tbat there might he considerable hardship 
in departing from recognised British law by throwing the burden of proof on to the man 
who has been accused ?— J. 1 certainly think there would not be any hardship if you bad 
trader* trading under a license. If all the mica that is purchased is purchased under a 
challan, there should be no difficulty. We are perfectly willing to come under such a rule. 

Q. That is all very fine in the case of large miners, but the larger number of small 
miners are difficult to deal with. Take the case of a man who has a mica mine out in the 
forest, and the mica is sent a distance of 3 to 6 miles to a godown. What is to prevent a 
cooly dropping a sheet of mica on the way and picking it up the next day ? — A. Nothing what- 
ever. That is what we want to stop. Do away with the receiver, since we cannot get the 
thief. 
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Q. Is it practicable to establish in the district two or three receiving dep6te which would 
be in effect Customs Houses, making it illegal for any mica to leave the district except 
through those channels ? — A. I think it would be very effective. 

Q. Are you a member of the Kodarma Association ?—A. 1 am not, but the firm, whom I 
represent, is. 

Q. This question has been referred by us to the Mica Mining Association at Kodarma, 
with the view of their discussing it and putt in «: up some scheme that would work. Will 
you consider the matter and discuss it with your Association ? That is one suggestion put 
before us as a means of avoiding legislation, which, obviously, would be a difficult thing to 
introduce. You recognise the difficulty of reversing our ordinary canons of law, except for 
a very violent disease. Are tbero any other ways in which ft could be done ; would it be 
possible to limit the numbed of men who arc allow ed to carry mica under any circumstances 
by granting a pass to a certain cooly or a certain jjerson to carry mica ? — A. That point has 
already been discussed by the Association, and they thought it would be a cumbrous machine. 

Q. Do you think it would be practicable to stop all carriage of mica at nijjht ?*— A. I don't 
think so. The distances arc rather great from the mines to the central factories and godowns, 
and the coolies don't arrive at the mines until 10 or 1 1 o’clock in the day, owing to4he 
fact that they conic from \arious parts of the jungle, so that they don't generally leave work 
until dark, when they carry the mica borne. * 

Q. No system of organisation could bo adopted by which mica could he stored locally, so 
that transport would only take place in daylight ? — A. Yes, I think it wauld be feasible, if one 
had very strong rooms put up in each mine. 

Q. Do you think that if the transport of mica at night can be stopped absolutely, or if it 
could be controlled in any way, that would reduce effectively themmount of mica Btolen ? — A. I 
would qualify the word “effectively'’; it would reduce it no doubt. Not only in trans- 
port is the mica stolen, but light at the working face, from the mouth of the mine, and even 
from your very godown. It is not so much the thief we are aiming at, but the receiver. 

Q. So that some system of control dej 6ts would he the most suitable ? — A. 1 think that 
is probably tho best suggestion. 

Q. Do you know the Nellore district ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you responsible for any operations there ?— A. Yes, we have two or three mines. 

Q. There is less mica thieving theic ? — A. There is certainly less thieving; there are prac- 
tically no traders there. 

Q. Because the concerns are larger ?— A. Yes, they arc more centralised. 

Q. Have you not suggested the introduction of villages in the forest* reserve at Kodarma ? 
—A. We have been discussing it ourselves, as to whether we could make settlements near the 
mineB. 

Q. The price of timber for mining purposes would go up ?— A. We get very little from 
the Kodarma forests ; our own mining timber is drawn from outside. 

Q. You think that the reserve is of less value to Government as a forest than from the 
point of view of mining mica ?—A. It certainly interferes with it a lot. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is the continued existence of the forest there necessary to the 
industry ?— A. No. 

Q. 1 mean for other reasons ihan the provision of mining timber? — A. No, we shall be 
glad to get the timber if the forest is cut down, os it is very difficult to get any timber from the 
forest and we have to send right down to Kodaima. 

Q. Therefore it would not seriously injure the industry if the forest disappeared ? — 

A • No, it would do us a great deal of good. 

Q. Do you know if it is necessary at all to any of tho surrounding Villages? — A. They 
get a certain amount of grazing out of it, ami are allowed to cut bamboos out of it. You won't 
find villages situated close to any mines. * 

Q, Turning to the question of transport, you complain of the condition of the forest • 
roads ?— Yes. 

Q. Is your transport a light railway proposition or a road proposition ?~A. A road 
proposition. 

Q, How far are youirom the nearest railway ?— A. Kodarma town is 7 miles, ue. t the edge 
or the jungle stretches from there. Kodarma forest is only a small proportion of the mica area. 

Q. But the quantity of stuff vou move to and from any particular area is not large enough 
to warrant a light railway in that country ?— A. The stuff we move from the mines would 
not be, but wf are getting in material constantly. We are at present importing a good deal 
of coal and one thing or another. 

Q. You <3ftdte recognise that it ife not the function of the Forest Department to make roads 
for anything except,, for the extraction of their own produce, nor are the fore|t Department 
particularly skilled road-making engineers. You would presumably prefer the road to be 
made by the ordinary organisation for doing .so A. Yes, either the Public Works Depart* 
mentor the Local Board- 
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Q. 'Would the industry be prepared to make any special contribution to such a road ?— 

A» I think so* I think we should he prepared; in fact wo have done a good deal to roadB 
ourselves at times. 

Son ble Pandit M. M. Mala»ii/a.— Q. Your say that (t the man appointed as inspector of 
mica mines should be a qualified mining engineer, with sufficient experience in vein mining 
to allow of his giving advice useful to a mica miner. " At present, so far as you are aware, 
none of the inspectors so appointed has had any special training in mines ? — A. They are all 
mining engineers but colliery mining engineers, which is an entirely separate branch. 

> Q. You want qualified raining engineers who can deal with mica V — A. A mining 
engineer is generally understood to apply to metalliferous mining. Mica mining is vein 
mining, i.e. t similar to metal mining. 

Q.‘ Among the men who are employed in your mines, are there many who havo received 
any technical instruction ? — A. No, none. 

<8. You received your education in some School of Mining ? — A. Yes, the Camborne. 

Q. There is no such school in this country as far as yon know ? — A. 1 think not. 

Q. Do you think that the establishment of such a school would supply you with men 
qualified to take up the work of inspecting area- ?— A. 1 don’t think the establishment of a 
School of Mines would be quite feasible. 1 think they teach a certain amount of mining 
engineering in Sibpur, and some form of instruction on the coal Holds, hut I don't think 
that the people of the country are quite ready for a School rtf Mines. You want to start 
with something elementary. 

Q. Supposing you had a student who had received his education in a School of Mining, do 
you think that there would be employment found for him in the mines ?---✓/. Undoubtedly ; 
we are most anxious to get men with some slight technical knowledge even. 

Q. You say that you would like the mica mining area treated as a magisterial centre?— 

A. Yes, we now have to take bur cares to Hazaribagh town which is f>0 rnilos from Kodarmn. 

Q. You want the sub-divisional officer to remove his headquarters there ? -A* Yes, or 
another similar official stationed at Kodarma. 

Q. Do you think there would be a sufficient number of cises to justify the establishment 
of such headquarters ; are there a sufficient number of cases ? — A . 1 cannot tell you. 

Q. Are thero many eases which have to he sent from Kodarma ? — A. I cannot say whether 
the number is large but it would cert duly be a good deal larger if cases wer • dealt with at 
Kodarma as prosecutions are now extremely troublesome. 

Q. Since when have you noticed this difficulty of labour not being obtained ? — A. In my 
time there has always been a shortage of labour, hut in the last year or two I think the numbers 
have diminished. There are not so many mines actually working now a-< thero were a couple 
of years ago, but we have rather more difficulty in obtaining labour now than we had then. 

Q. What reasons have you to think that* emigration has been responsible for it ; are- many 
people taken from the area around you for emigration ? — A. Yes. I think it is a place to which 
recruiting people come very largely, 1 know that 500 or so were taken to Tavoy about 
twelve months ago. 

. Q. Are they alsolaken to other parts of the world ? — A. They disappear ; I cannot say 
where they goto. There is a good deal of snatching going on from one concern to another. 

Q. Is this recruiting f(r emigration going on all the year round ‘I— A. No, I don't 
think so, not very much at present. 

' Hoifble Sir F. II, Stewart . — Q. Would you give executive powers as well to the inspector 
of mines ? — A, I should give him both. 

Q. So that if ho found a mine being worked on very bad principles be could say to the 
mine owner, u You must remedy this at once or 1 shall ptop your works "? — A, Yes. 

Q. Would not that lead to a great deal of friction ? -A. You require a man who has a 
*good deal of discretion. I don't think it is unworkable. 

' Q. He would have to he a free agent and should he the ultimate authority, and there 
should be no appeal beyond him ? A. I do not think there would often bo any question of appal, 
at present what Oovern men t are doing in effect is to gay to the square holders “ you. must work 
a* certain proportion of your squares, we don't care how you go about it, you can ruin the depo- 
sits, as long as you don't kill any one." My experience in Rhodesia was that there officials 
Had separate districts. They had inspectors with considerable powers and also an engineer in 
* an advislky capacity to pay periodical visits to anyone wanting him on payment of a nominal 
fee, a very useful man indeed. 

Witness No. 03. 

Me. E. S. Tablton, A.M.I.M.E., Chief Engineer, Kumardhuli Engineering Werh, Lirnitd, Mr. B. 8.T<*it*. 
> ' and Collieries controlled by Messrs Jtlird 8f 

Weittrh BviDElfolS. v ... t 

*Q. 45.«— To improve the labourer's efficiency and skill, first *f all give attention to his Training of tafejar, 
surroundings by seeing that healthy and suitable housing aocoinmodatipn is provided ; (, ) 7 
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* explaining how epidemics are caused; (8) by Inducing men to spend more on suitable qlothes 

and loss on intoxicating drink. The labourers must be trained to become ambitious and the 
education that is offered must tend to cover these points. Certain proportions of ; the higher 
educated classes should be persuaded to leave law and medicine for a more practical life. 

I have noticed in the engineering woifcs with which 1 am connected, that very seldom do 
you obtain any sense from either tho young or old before they have spent at least 18 months 
or two years in tho shops. This is accounted for by the individuals not having received any 
elementary education. We have an elementary school for tho work people, but it is very 
badly attended. My opinion is that the remedy lies in some form of compulsory education 
suitable for the industry of the particular district. 

I find the higher the rate of pay the less attendances the workmen make, and until we 
are in a position to oducate the workmen to a higher standard of living, an increase of wages 
will not improve the standard of Indian manufacturers or will India be able to produce an 
artiole equal to that manufactured in the West. 

training of aupor- Q. 51. — For Europaiis born in this country, education should be made compulsory 

vi«ion. from the age of 7 . If the children are of poor parentage, the cost of their education should 

be borne by (lover, ment up to tho ago of 15. After this age the boy should he consulted and 
with tho aid of his master his future career arranged for. If it is decided he enters the 
engineering profession he should serve five years str.ct apprenticeship as the boys do at 
home. The linn by whom lq* is engaged should allow him time to take full advantage of 
any -technical school there is in the district. 

This particular district is not provided with a technical school, hut T do think it is 
« sufficiently developed jto have its own college lor the technical training of the engineering 
and mining af.udtu(. * 

There .are evening classes for mining students held in the district. As far as I am aware, 
they are not well attended but should he continued until such time better facilities are arranged. 

The mechanical ride of this particular branch of engineering is almost entirely neglected, 
and witlf the advent of the latest type of machinery something should be immediately dono 
to provide the necessary technical training. 

To help forward those classes special demonstration should he opened in local workshops 
until such time as technical schools are opened where instructions by British instructors could 
be given. 

Study of foroiga Q. 17.— I think Government should assist engineers of this country to study the latest 

method*. paractiecs in engineering in the West. At the present time a man on rix months' leave has 

oidy time to take a glancing view of what is going on in the well equipped factories and shops 
in Europe, whereas, if Government drow up schedules of what could he seen and studied, an 
engineer may apply for three months’ study leave every three or four years to study some 
• ' particular branch of engineering which would apply to his pirticular department in India. 

Bailwitys. Q«, 1)7 & 09.— There are many collieries in the . I herria and lianiganj coal fields, where 

properties are badly cut up hv sidings. The coal undoi lying these sidings must be maintained 
for tho purpose of supporting tho approach and approaches to wharfs that are lending, perhaps 
on an average, 100 tons of coal per day. Not only docs this coal lie untouched, hut it often 
interferes with the lay-out of tho undergound workings, and other coal is lost and tho cost 
of production in the particular area increased by haulages not laid out to the best advantage. 

This wastage can be overcome by loading at a central point, t.e., coal from each pit may 
he delivered to a central loading point bv aerial ropeway. 

This system of transport not only grants the collieries full us-‘ of their properties for 
extraction of coal, but it provides part of a scheme for using tho minimum of raHway rolling 
stacks and liberates a large percentage of the surface labour for the production of coal. 

I will try and explain how tho railway can be assisted and how labour is liberated for 
production purposes. 

For demonstration purpose I am taking ono of a number of collieries raising 600 tons of 
steam coal j>er 24 hours— the quantity is raised from four pits : — 

(1) The coal would be carried from the pits by an aerial ropeway to a large bunker, 1,200 
tons capacity (I have taken this si/.o bunker because the carrying capacity is sufficient for 
a rake of waggons), To exjicdite loading the bunker is fitted with suitable (shutes) for 
loading any type of waggon. The time taken for loading would be from 15 to 20 minutes. 

To handle 600 tons of coal under present methods it is necessary to split up 80 waggons, 
or the quantity required for 600 tons, into four sidings, which alone takes more time than 60 
^ waggons would to load if loaded frojn a bunker. 

(2) It takes f out persons a day to load one waggon or 120 to deal with 80 waggons. 
.By aerial ropeway, 5 men would be in attendance at the loading end, 8 men at each pit for 
loading the ropeway buckets, making a total of 17 men. To this I will allow a further 
margin of lO^nen. 

The summary of this suggestion is— 

(a) Nd cool is looked up for supporting sidings to pits. 

(8) Time taken for leading 80 waggons or 800 tons is reduced from 20 — 3 

hour*. . 
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(c) The waggons are centralised) whioh allows the pilot to immediately make up his 

train. 

(d) 77*5 per cent, of the surface loading labour is released for coal cutting in the 

mines. 

At the oral examination, if I have the honour to be called, I shall be pleased to produce 
plans in order to make clear any doubtful point. 

Oral Evidence, 80th November, 1910. 

Pretidcnt . — Q. Will you please give us an idea of the length and kind of experience whioh 
you have had in ooalfields ? — A. I have had ten years experience in the Indian coalfields. My 
experience is limited to Ranigunj and Jherria ooalfields. 

Q. And you have had an opportunity of taking a special interest in engineering questions ? 

—if. Yes, I am the Chief Engineer for the collieries controlled by Messrs. Bird & Co. and 
Kumardhudi Engineering Works. We employ approximately two thousand men in the work- 
shop and our output of coal is ^th of the total output of the Indian coalfields. 

Q. Are the Engineering Works engaged chiefly on repairs ?— A . We are constructional 
engineers, also engine builders. At present wo are engaged on building electrical winders and 
haulages. The electrical parts come from home and the mechanical parts are jpade in our 
workshop. We buy steel from Messrs. Tatas. f 

Q. Have you been depending on Tata's steel for a long time ?— A. No, for the past two 
years only. We are now entirely dependent upon Tatas for R. S. Joists. Large bars still 
come out from home, also steel cut gears, there are no such gears made in this oountry. 

Q. There are some parts that you cannot make even if you are provided with steel and 
iron?— if. Not as regards steam ongines. We cannot make internal combustion engines. 

Q. Are you also interested in the Pottery Works associated with the Engineering 
Works? — A . I am Chief Engineer for the Pottery Works. I have no experience in silica and 
refactory other material. We manufacture silica, chromite, magnesite and firechy brickH. 

As far as I am aware the material gives satisfaction. 

Q. Is there a fairly big outturn of those classes of bricks ?— A. The output is not great, 
but we are doubling the plant. Machinery for increasing the manufacture of silica bricks is 
on its way out from home. 

Q. Have you in contemplation some system in which you would train young apprentices 
in connection with your work? — A . Yes. 

Q. Is that scheme put into operation ?— A. Are you now referring to the coolie labour ? 

Q. The training of young apprentices ?—A. At the Engineering Works we are building 
a home for 10 boys. . Eight of these will receive a mechauical engineer’s training, the balance 
of students will be trained at the collieries as mining engineers and sent to the Engineering 
Works to gain experience in mechanical gears applied to mining. 

Q. What is the length of the course? — A. Five years. 

Q. Four years at the mines and one year at the Engineering Works ? — A. Those who 
intend to become mechanical engineers will spend the whole of the time at the Engineering 
Works. 

Q, Where do they get theoretical training ? — A. Lectures will be given at the Engineering 
Works and at the collieries. At present there are evening classes for mining students held 
in the Jherria and Ranigunj ooalfields. 

Q. There are four or five centres for evening classes for mining? — A. Yes, Jherria, 

Dishergarh and Sijua. I am not quite sure about Ranigunj. 

Q. You know of these evening classes ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you think they have been satisfactory in the past? — A. I do not think they are 
well attended. 

Q. They were attended at the beginning fairly well ? — A . The students always fall away 
towards the end of the cours£ 

Q. We shall presumably get the figures with regard to the attendance during the last ten 
years. Do you think they have done good work on the coalfields?—^. Yes, and I think they 
should be extended. 

0. Would you prefer the young men trained in that way, or would you prefer to send 
them To Sibpur or some such college ?— A. I very much favour a college in the coalfield. 

Q. Would you send the men for full day training ?— A. My idea is boys should be taken 
on as apprentices and allowed time for technical study. 

Q. What time, a week or month ?—A. I suggest that half a day be spent at the mine for 
six days of the week and four half days at the technical college. 

Q, How do yon get over the difficulty of distance ? — A. If a oollege is built either in 
Dhanbaid or Asansol it will be convenient for them to get there by train. 

Q. How long will you take, for instance, to go from Ranigunj to Dbanbaid ? — A. A train 
leaving ftanigunj at 12-30 would arrive at Dhanbiud about 2-30. A train leaving again in 
the evening at about 7 would be back again at about 9 o'elook. 

i5 
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Q. That is going to be pretty heavy tax on the students ?— A. I do not think there are 
many students living at Ranigunp 

Q . When your mines extend into Goalpura, how will the students arrange?— A. They 
will have to come in for two or three days at a time. 

Q. Why do you not begin with the system that you know will last longer and arrange for 
these men to go to the mines either for a certain number of days in the week or a certain 
number of weeks in the month, or a certain number of months in the year?— A. I do not see 
any reason against it, but I should have thought had the students been sufficiently energetic 
they would find ways and means of attending. 

Q. No matter how energetic a man is, he is not- going to sacrifice four hours a day in the 
train and call that time well spent? — A. After all, D ban baid is only a few miles from the 
Jherria coalfield. This is where most of the students come from. 

Q. What is your opinion on the question there should bo a certain number of half days? 

A certain number of days would possibly make it much more convenient for the students. 

Q. It is not merely a question of convenience. Do you think that the educational effect 
would be just as good as if the man spent one or two days or a week in the college and the 
rest of the time in the mino? — A. I think quite as good. 

Q. Have you any objection on the score of principle to extending the principle further and 
allowing the men to spend six months at the school and six months at the colliery ?— A. I see 
no reason why they should not, but 1 think it will be better for the student to receive practi- 
cal and technical training together by attending college for half the week and the remainder 
at the mine. 

Q. When do you hope to get the whole scheme into operation? — A. In a few months. 

Q. You are going to provide them with a home to live ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And there Bhould be some one to look after the home? — A. We have already started 
one home in the coalfield and there are four boys attending with a matron in charge. 

Q. What class of hoys ?— A. Hoys recommended from schools in Calcutta, Europeans, 
Eurasians or Indians, lloys will he taken on the recommend atiou of the Head master. 

Q. Does caste prejudice interfere in any way ?— A. We shall try and arrange for boys of 
one denomination to be put together. 

Q. You havehai a good deal of experience in constructing ropeways ?— A. A fair experience. 

Q. To what- extent could you construct ropeways ? Can you give us an idea of mileage ? 
— A. Ropeways are built in section, single rope system 1- to 5 miles between stations. Double 
system 1J to 2 miles for rail cable tension and 1 to 5 miles hauling rope. 

Q. Are there large spans ?— A . We have a span of 1,500 feet. There are single cable 
spans of 4,500 feet. Double cable 7/200 feet. 

Q. How is the cost of a span compared with constructing a siding in the coalfield ? — A. 
In the case of Saltore, we bored the river and found sand to a depth'of 132 feet. No company 
would undertake to bridge a river of 1,500 feet span and lay a railway track for 70 — 80,000 
tons of coal per annum. By erecting this ropeway we overcome natural barriers which would 
have made any other method of transport impossible from a commercial point of view. Another 
instance is where we erected a ropeway, miles in length, at a cost of Rs. 10,0i)0 more 
than the estimate for siding. In doing this we did not lock up any coal and saved three 
annas per ton on coal passed over this 2i miles section after allowing one anna per ton for 
aerial transport. 

t Q. What difficulties are there about carrying out youc ropewayB ? What about local 
rights and surface rights ? Are you interfered in any way ? — A. In the case last referred to, 
we had trouble with the people who held the surface rights, they asked ridiculous rates for the 
small plots we wished to take up for trestle foundations. We were able to remove the 
alignment to another property. 

Q. The mobility of the rope gives you some advantage ?— A, Yes, and the ground 
required for the erection of a ropeway is very small. * 

Q, What about crossing a public thoroughfare?—^. We have to bridge underneath the 

rope. 

Q. Any difficulty about getting their sanction? — d. We are compelled to put up a 
protection bridge. 

Q, In the first instance are you allowed to put in a wire ropeway without the sanction of 
the District Board ?— A. We have had no trouble 60 far. 

Q. In that way you get $oal on to the railway at a convenient point ?— J. The practice 
we have adopted for removing coal from the mine to the railway is by arranging the 
brickwork of the heapstead to form part of the bunker from which the ropeway buckets are 
fed. By this method waggons are mech&nioally loaded. 

Q. So far, this work is entirely your own private arrangement ? — A. Yes, but we are 
constructing ]khree ropeways for other concerns. 

Q. And is it your idea that this system should become general and some system of 
90-operation or systematic arrangement should be made by which everybody can take part ?— 
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A. It is worth consideration. At one of our collieries wo have 2 \ million tons of coal locked 
up under railway sidings. In this particular case the railway passes over the property with 
five spurs to feed other collieries, the loss, duo to these sidings, is very considerable. 

Q. Is there any opportunity of economic sand filling ?— A. I think that will and must 
come. 

Mr. C , £. Low* — Q. What is the difference between the carrying power of a ropeway and 
of a siding ? — A. An aerial ropeway should be designed to deal with the maximum quantity 
of material to be transported through a limited time and the capacity can he anything up to 
300 tons per hour. The capacity of a siding if a single line depends on its length and the 
grades and tho type of locomotive used, but in practice it is usually the loading arrangements 
which do not permit sidings being used to their maximum carrying capacity. 

Q. I am not talking about tho general economy of tho use of waggons. Take your Saltore 
ropeway. — A. Saltore line is designed to carry 350 tons in 10 hours, this quantity removes the 
output of this particular mine, but this amount can he doubled by working the ropeway 20 
hours if necessary. In some cases ropeways are designed to carry 300 tons of coal per hour. 

Q. The design of your ropeway installation admits of great flexibility ? — A. Yes. \\ c 
design a ropeway to carry a certain tonnage. 

Q. Owing to the number of sidings there has been a great difficulty in tho matter of the 
locking up of coal ? — A . Yes. Ropeways would minimise this. 

Q. Does the carriage of coal by ropeways entail any greater damage to coal than the hand- 
ling by sidings? — A. No. I consider very much less. 

Q. Do you contemplate any definite arrangement about the co-operative working of rope- 
ways by collieries ? — A. No, not for loading coal. Yes, in the case of conveying sand from 
the* Damuda river for sand packing for a group of collieries in the Sijua division. 

President. — Q. IIow are you going to turn this into practical working on a large scale? 

Do you want us to make proposals, or are jou prepared to co-operate yourselves? — A. I will 
make a proposal showing how railways and coal companies can be assisted. For instance, in the 
case of rolling stock, the saving of permanent track, a reduction in surface labour, and, last hut 
not least, extracting coal which at the present time is locked up in the shape of million of tons 
supporting the necessary colliery sidings. If by collieries having one central loading depot, 
instead of five or six which is the usual case, coal can he taken by ropeway and loaded direct 
into waggons according to the quantities raised at that particular colliery, it matters not whether 
the collierv is raising a few hundred or a few thousand tons per day, the quantities can bo 
dealt with at the depflt in a few hours. This concentration of loading cancels the hours spent 
by the pilot engine running about the colliery yard placing a few waggons in this and that 
siding ; it permits of the engine coming in with an empty rake and drawing out the loaded 
one in the space of a*very short time. In my written evidence I gave the time taken for 
loading waggons and the time saved. It is therefore necessary for the railway and coal 
company to co-operate. 

Q. How are you going to co-operate? Do you want any legislation or pressure?—^. I 
think if the railway companies insist on loading at a central point and graded their siding to 
deal with the increased traffic, colliery people would look round for the best method of placing 
the coal at this particular point. Several of our collieries have adopted this system and found 
it most successful. At the present time we are constructing three lines for other companies, 
allowing for loading at one dcp6t. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. Supposing there is a Board of Arbitration to decide as to what is to 
be done in case of coal locked up at the sidings, do you think that such a Board could exercise 
any useful or fair pressure in the direction of inducing people to put up ropeways ? A. ouen a 
Board should be given powers to liberate the coal either by sand stowing or ropeways. 

President. — Q. Your idea is that the pressure should come from the railway company?— 

A Y es. 

Q. Your firm is interested in this financially?—^. We put in the Saltore ropeway and 
found it a great suocess, therefore at points where we found loading difficulties and large 
quantities of coal likely to be locked up by sidings we installed ropeways, several other 
people have realised this fact. 

Q. More than that, you are the actual constructing company?—^. There are other 
conxgjaies building ropeways. It is open competition. 

Q. You have nothing in the way of monopoly ? — A. No. All steel castings come from 
home which places home manufacturers on equal terms. 

Q. Is there anything connected with ropeways that cannot be made in this country?— 

A. Steel castings. 

Q. What about the rope itself ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know enough of%*pe manufacture to give us an idea whether steel topes can e 

;ho 

bo 


made m this country r — A. No, 


Q. Yoji are 
business?—^. "V 


itrjY-A. No. 

pushing thiB idea now without any intention of securing any monopoly or 1 
e have no intention of trying to create a monopoly. Ropeways can easily 
in mv mia. p.rftftf’.A an? mnnoDolv. 


business ?— A. We have no intention or trying to create 
built. We could not, in any case, create any monopoly. 
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And then two or three systems might co-operate quite easily ?— A. Yes. Some people 
build in the mono-cable system and some in the bi-cable, Both can be easily applied. 

Hon’ble Pandit M, M. Malaviya . — Q. The Pottery Works are in the same property? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is the number of persons you employ at the Engineering Works ?— A. Two 
thousand. 

Q. In the Pottery Works ?— A, Four to five hundred. The Pottery Works have been in 
existence for nearly six years and the Engineering Works for about six years. 

Q. You have felt the need of having trained engineers in your Works ?— A, Yes. 

Q. You propose to start your apprentice class, mainly because there is no such technical 
college as you propose should be established?—^. Yes. 

Q. But suppose a school of mines is established at Dhanbaid would you eveu then start 
your classes? —A, I should certainly go on because I do not think the mining college would be 
sufficiently advanced for several years to be able to sufficiently train mechanical and electrical 
engineers. 

Q. What is the financial aspect of this proposal ? Will you charge a fee? — A . No. 

Q. Do you think that the men working in your Works will be able to spare the time 
necessary for imparting technical instructions ? — A, The idea is that our staff will lecture in 
the evenings. 

Q. It will be additional work, a work of love ? — A. Additional work. 

Q . In your experience of tbeso several thousands of men that you employ, you have found the 
elementary education a great lack or hindrance to efficiency ? — A, Y es You bring a boy into the 
workshop and put him to work with a fitter or lathe man. It is more or less two years before 
he can read any measurements. He cannot write his name or take any written instructions 
in the vernacular. 

Q. You have found that the absence of ambition in these labourers is also a great hindrance 
to their progress ?— A, Yes. 

Q. The remedy you propose is general compulsory education 1—A. Education for the 
industry of the particular district. 

Q. I understand you to say that you want elementary education first and then education 
suitable to the industry of the particular district added on to it ? — A. My object iB to first give 
them an elementary grounding, as they rise to a higher standard, bring in the work that one 
hopes will beu8eful hereafter. 

Q. That is you will start them with general primary education and then add special 
subjects in which they may be trained ?— A, Yes. 

Q. You propose that for Europeans born in this country there should be compulsory 
education from the age of 7 to 15 and you would be in favour of similar education for 
Indians?—^. Yes. 1 think the lack of education is a great hindrance to industrial efficiency. 

Q> You say “ with the advent of the latest type of machinery something should be 
immediately done to provide the necessary technical training, ” and you apprehend that in the 
future after the war, the competition in trade and commerce will be keener, and more and 
more improved machinery will be employed ?— A. What I feel at the moment is this. We 
are now accepting home theories. Plant brought out to this country from home is the very 
latest, the men available are not sufficiently highly trained to handle it to any degree of 
safety. 

Q. And this plant is likely to be of a more and more improved type in the future?— 
A . Yes. 

Q. And in order that you should have sufficient labour to handle this machinery, you want 
that technical sohools and technical colleges should be established? — A . Yes. 

To afford the necessary practical training? — A . Yes. 

Q. You think the absence of such technical instructions will be as great a hindrance as the 
absence of capital in promoting industry ? — A, Yes. 

Hon’bU Sif F. H Stewart.~Q. You think your proposal about establishing ropeways 
instead of sidings in certain existing and otherwise equipped collieries would pay ?— A. xes. 

Hon’ bit Sir Fazulbhoy Currmbhoy,~-Q, Who are the large purchasers of the silica bricks 
that you produce ?— Tatas. 

. Q. Do you think you will be able to supply them with all their requirements ? — A. I 
think so in a few years. 

Mooitrjee.—Q . Have you a complete scheme for this ropeway as to 
what will be the cost and what income it will bring ? — A Is is necessary to consider each 
scheme upon its merits. The quantity of material carried, the class of country the ropeway 
passes through are the chjef governing factors. * 

Q' Then you propose to charge different rates to different collieries t--A. Certainly. It does 
not follow that the cost of putting a ropeway to carry 100 tons for one colliery will run out 
at the same rate as another line carrying the same quantity over a different oontonr. 

Q* Is there anybody who can put that capital to do so f-~A. No* 
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leaving the aidi^??lv £ te8 *" * e wiU the people come to the ropeways 

irs sarisidT 0 " idea 18 that ° ne company sh ° uid ™ *• «** •* «■ 44* 

have may not * make its own ropeway as they 

f°ik • ?. d . not think one company would undertake to deal with the whole out- 
to sint 2f5T d , ?? coalfields, ff a colliery is of reasonable Sami Tan a A 

to sink pits it Bhould be m a position to put up capital for the transport of coal. 

™*. & M ost of the collieries are working with limited capital, you must not depend on the 
present temporary boom (—A. I do not think you can look at it from that point of view. 

?' M yP° int > y°» sanguine that if you bring out this scheme of rowwav people will 

conne forward to it and join the ropeway and give up their sidings ?—A. I certainly think people 
who have swings in their colliery locking up largo quantities of coal will take them out aud 
P f Ut ,n r ^ways to deliver coal into waggons, if the amount of coal locked up shows a profit 


Prerideut. Q. You can get a map of the coalfields showing the present sidings ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it possible for yon, within any reasonable period, to draw up a sort of scheme showinu 
ow ropeways may he put in to replace the whole or most of these sidings, marking out your 
poi to of assembling certain groups of collieries ? If you draw up a scheme of that kind, a 
certain number of these propositions will mature in the next five or ten years and gradually 
tne whole held will be assembled by means of a system of ropeways to" a certain point. If 
you had the information in the form of a map together with estimate and cost, it would be 
seen by people and perhaps you would form a syndicate composed of tlio leading colliery 
people in the district and this syndicate would be willing to finance the construction of rope- 
ways as fast as the people of the district wished to go into it. Is it possible for you to do so ? 
s at not the beet way ? A. W e have no intention at present of putting forward such a scheme. 
l.t certainly pays us to centralize loading, it is therefore prettv certain other people will look 
into the question. It is quite possible to draw up a map of the sidings aud show ropoways 
w lere lines at present are laid. Where a colliery has ono siding dealing with the- coal, that 
wou d not be improved by the installation of a ropeway, the efficiency comes in where there 
are a number of spurs radiating from the siding splitting up tho property. 

Q. Supposing you produce all this information at your own expense and trouble and form 
a syndicate, would that syndicate want to establish a right of pre-emption!?— A. I am putting it 
forward in the public interests. r h 

Q. What I want to know is, can you suggest any practical way in which it can be made of 
general use r A. I think it could be done. We are considering ways and means of bringing 
sand from the Damuda river to the collieries for sand packing. Only short local alignments are 
necessary to deal with ttie coal question. 

Q. The syndicate would want public rights ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore exclusive rights?-— A. I won’t say exclusive rights. 

^ 071 ^ ir ^ Moo ter fee . — Q. You are very successful in your own colliery ropeway, 
ut was not your colliery specially situated inasmuch as you have no other way to win \our 
coair A, Are you referring to Saltore? A railway is impossible. 

Q- Whether profitable or not you cannot win your coal without the ropeway?—^/. Thi^s 
lopeway is erected on difficult ground and it is a costly lino from the manufacturer’s point of 
View, Even in this case we place the coal into waggons at less than one anna per ton per mile. 

^. rosi<Je ? t,s question, if you form a syndicate, you will know that there 
are coalfields where the siding is a straight line and they will not possibly join you ?— A. I do 
not think they would. 

Q- You cannot include every coalfield in a certain area.— A. Mav I show the plan of a 
ropeway ? * 1 

Q. Jf you have to put in a ropeway in a certain area, and you cannot get every colliery to join 
your ropeway vou lose the trade from that portion ? — A. I am afraid you have not quite 
gathered what I mean. We cannot put in one line to deal with the whole of the coal. 

# Collieries must run their own section 'bringing the coal to one central position instead of 
loading at a number of wharfs in their property, 

Q. Have you got sufficient experience to tell us that a ropeway would be as efficient and as 
substantial as a siding ? — A. Each colliery ropeway and siding must be considered on its own 
merits, 

Q* is more chance of obstruction in ropeway than in siding ?— ^ There is very little 
than can go wrong with a ropeway. 

• . ^ * 8 no a good idea to run a school where lecturing will be honorary work. But 

is it a feasible scheme? — A, What I intend to do is to train our own men. It is not intended 
P a ^ c ’ The Btaff of the respective departments will lecture to the boys on the subjects 
they have been specially trained in, I wish you to understand that this is for our own, but 
I consider it necessary for apprentices throughout the whole field to be trained accordingly. 

I hope to see a college in Dhanbaid or Asansol. 

Q- Up to what horse power engine can you construct in your shop with materials supplied 
locally?— x We can construct engines up to 75 horsepower* 
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( l , You have nothing to depend on imported materials?—^. No. 

hr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. You say that all fiteel castings have to be imported ? — A. Perhaps 
I am not correct in saying all, very few steel castings arc made in this country, such as those 
required for cut gears and ropeway work. 

Q. Do you employ coal cutters We have employed them, we did not find them 
altogether a success. The machines were all right but the labourers wauted the same money 
for loading* coal as they did previously for cutting and loading. 

Q. Are you aware of any ropeways in operation in India? — A. Besides our own, the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Co. have a ropeway carrying iron ore, there are two at work in Burma, 
one is about miles long. 

Q. llow many independent collieries might be involved in any particular gonoral scheme 
of ropeways 1—A. It is difficult to say, possibly 20. 

Q. And you consider it impossible to get a combination of these 20 companies ?— A. I do 
not say tlmt. We erected our first ropeway about five years ago. Since then we have put in 
three for ourselves, another one is in course of erection in Burma, one for carrying passengers 
and merchandise in the hills is under consideration, the length of this is about 7 miles. 
Throe others are in the course of construction. 

Q. In the last paragraph of your evidence you say Government should assist engineers of 
this country to study the latest practices in engineering in the West. What have you in 
mind ? — A. What 1 have in mind is this ; an engineer working in this country for three or four 
years is out of touch with the latest tools and designs in use at home ; when on lfcave a great 
deal of rime is lost in getting into touch with the people who have the latest information, 
and they may not he willing to show what you want to see. If Government drew up a 
schedule of the latest practices adopted in the West and assisted men from this country to 
see these, the information would be of the greatest value to this country. 

(). Do yon think that it is a matter for Government assistance?—^. I certainly think it 
is for the Government to assist the industry. 

Provident. — Q. How is this to be practicable?—^. They could issue particulars of 
certain manufacturers pointing out bow and where the information might be obtained 
especially on the continent and in the United States of America. 

Q. Would not the appropriate technical associations do this for their own professions? — 
A. 1 don’t think so. 

Q. Dr. E. Hopkinson.— You suggest that Government should publish a schedule of what 
is to be seen in Europe and that they should then assist engineers in paving a visit!— A. We 
in India hope to be able to compete in any market, but there are no tool makers out here, for 
everything in this direction we must go West. We out here are entirely out of touch with 
what is going on at home, we cannot possibly keep up-to-date without applying for leave 
to study that particular branch of engineering at home. 

Q. What you suggest is that the Government should prepare catalogues of these things f 
— A . 1 would not go so far as that, but Government might make it one of their duties to keep 
in touch with large up-to-date factories and assist engineers on leave to take full advantage of 
any new work during the short period they are in Europe, especially in the design and 
manufacture of tools. 

Q. But the maker of the tool is generally a different person from the user ? — A. This is so. 

President. — Q. What we do in practice is this. You take the technical journals regularly 
and when you come across points that are of interest to you in your work you make a note 
of them and draw up your own little programme. When you go home, you may spend tbreo 
or six months, and if on the top of that you think that you want an extra six months it is 
your affair. 1 do not see how the Government can draw up any kind of schedule. It is 
impracticable V— A. I do not think it is so. India should be able to compete with the West 
with manufactures. 

Q. That is a tine idea, but is it possible for the Government to draw up a schedule of tools, 
which you should go and Bee?— A. You find that ther$ are a great number of special tools. 

Q. But you have got your own technical journals ?— A. Journals are often published in' 
the shape of advertisements. We require the actual practical efficiency. 1 do not want to 
throw out a good idea, but I cannot feci now that it is practicable for the Government to 
do that. 

l)r. E. Hopkinson. — Q. What does your technical staff consist of ?— A. In our colliery we 
have a technical man as manager, then two or three assistants who are mostly Europeans and 
Eurasians, and then the Indian technical Btaff with the Bengali as surveyor. Most of {he 
surveyors are Indians. The winding enginemeL fire all natives. 

Q. Practically the mining engineers and the two assistants are Englishmen and the rest 
are Indians? — A. Yes. 

Q, You suggest that there should be compulsory education suitable for the industries of 
the particular district. What have yoa in mufti ? — A. I should like to educate the youth of 
the country to be in a position when be leaves sohool for the workshop or mine to take an 
intelligent* interest in the work that lies ahead of him. 
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9 . Yon mean company primary education ?-A. The native in many eaeee ie under-fed, 
thu h very often due to lack of education. You often find if a native hae foui 
annae 1.1 hu pocket 1* won t go to work until it ie epent. We have given men clothing ami 
other assistance, they sell the goods and remain away from work until they have spent the last 
pie. This is detrimental to health and only education can adjust such matters. 

Q. What do you mean by saving education suitable for the industry ?— A. I now refer 
to the workshop. We find a great number of men and boys are absolutely useless for the first 
two years of their training because they cannot read or write. 

Q • You have in mind some different form of education?—^. What I should like to do 
with the people in our compound is to teach thorn to read and write, afterwards as they 
improve the elementary principles on which their life’s work will be based. 


Q. To teach them to read and write and at the same time technical training?—^. Yes. 

President. — Q. Would you have manual training in the primary schools or would you 
have primary schools for simple education and then separate industrial schools to loach ‘the 
boys the rudiments of industry, because in primary schools you cannot get the right class of 
men to give training in manual work ?— A. On the lines of an industrial school. 


Mr. A. Chatter Ion . — Q. I gather from your note on education that it is necessary for 
proprietors of engineering works and collieries to make their own private ariangements for 
the education of their workmen. The existing facilities for education are not sufficient? — A. 
I do not consider education for the menial classes has received the support it should have had. 

Q. In carrying out your idea would you confine it to primary education in a school and 
afterwards provide industrial edueat : on in the workshop ?— J. I would prefer the industrial 
education. 


. Q. That will he before you put them in the workshop ? — A. Most of the boys are useless 
when they first enter the workshop. 

Q. The ideal that you are working up to in making education compulsory is that your 
workmen should have a certain amount of education before they come to your workshop ? 
— A. Yes. * " r 


Witness No. 94. 

Mb. J. Preston, Chemical Engineer of Messrs. Simon- Car res, Ltd., Manufacturers Mr. 
of hye- product ovens , tar distilling plants, etc., Manchester. 

Written evidence. 

With the exception of the East Indian Railway at Giridih and the Bongal Iron & 
Steel Co. at Kulti, practically the whole of the Indian output of metallurgical coke has for 
many years been manufactured by the most wasteful methods possible. The open country 
oven which is in general use is even more wasteful than the old British beehive oven which is 
now considered to be obsolete. 

A further advance has been made in the coking and bye-product recovery industry by two 
large new installations being put to work, one at Sakehi Works and the other at the Lodim 
Collieries. 

With large iron producers, who have large expert staffs, it is a natural sequence for them 
to adopt scientific methods of coking, thereby reducing the cost of their final product to a 
minimum. This is not so with the collieries ; their chief product is coal, in most cases any 
coke which is produced is looked upon as an insignificant subsidiary product which requires 
little consideration. „ 

Many colliery owners and managers would appear to have an antipathy against scientific 
distillation and coking of their coal. I think the reason for this is that the true facts of 
destructive distillation and the reooverv of bye- products have never been put before them ex- 
cept by such people as myself who are personally interested in pushing the industry. 

The loss by coking of coal in the Jherriah field is a serious one which will increase year 
by year. I beg to put before you a conservative estimate of the loss occasioned by the use 
* of the open ovens. 

During 1915 there were about 225,000 tons of hard coke produced. For »this quantity 
approximately 450,000 tons of coal were used. Had this quantity of coal been coked in a 
scientific' banner 387,000 tons of coke would have been produced ; thero was a loss of 

112,000 tons of coke. Taking the low estimate of recoverable products at 1 per cent, of am- 
monium sulphate, 2 $ per cent, coal tar and 2 gallons per ton benzol, the total loss was as 
follows 

112.000 tons of coke nett profit Rs. 3-0 per ton lls. 8,80,000 

4,500 tons ammonia „ „ „ 150-0 „ „ „ 6,75,000 

11,250 tons coal tar „ „ „ 50-0 „ „ „ 5,62,500 

900.000 gallons of benzol „ „ 0-8 per gallon „ 4,50,000 

♦ ■ 
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Total , Rs, 20,23,600 
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There were also daring 1915 about 75,000 tons of soft coke made in the Jherriah field. 

On this also there would be similar losses. The total loss to the country is enormous, as you 
can quite realize from these figures. Although there are no figures agitable showing total 
productions of soft and hard coke in all fields, it is well known that some hard coke and the 
bulk of the soft coke is produced in other fields than Jherriah. 

In my opinion the time is not ripe for any legislative steps to be taken iu India to stop 
this waste, as by so doing great hardships would be indicted on many colliery companies. I 
think the Government should start an active propaganda to point out the advantages to colliery 
owners of coking their coal in a rational manner. 

The Government could assist the industry by instructing the State Bailways to speoify 
that all the coke that they purchase must be manufactured in bye-produet recovery ovens. 

This would not be feasible just at present as competitive tenders for this coke would not be 
obtainable, there being only one plant manufacturing such coke for the open market. 

One of the great drawbacks to the general introduction of bye-product recovery coke ovens, 
is the numerous small coal concerns who manufacture very small quantities of coke but whose 
aggregate production is large. 

1 do not consider that it would be a commercial proposition to instal plants of capacities 
under 80,000 t-ons of coal per annum. I would strongly advise that wherever possible 
plants of no less than 50,000 tons per annum should be installed. Such plants are much too 
large for many collieries, therefore the most economical way would be to instal plants 
in central positions common to a number of small collieries. 

The following are the processes which could be adopted for treatment of various classes 
of Indian coal : — 

(a) High temperature distillation. — Manufacturing metallurgical coke, coal tar, 
ammonia and benzol. 

(5) Low temperature distillation. — Manufacturing soft coke or smokeless fuel, fuel oils 
and ammonia. 

(c) Complete gasification of the coal.— For rcoovery of the available nitrogen as ammonia. 

(d) Combination of processes (a) and (r).— -First submitting the coal to process (a) and 

then completely gasifying the resultant hard coke by process (c). 

(e) Combination of processes (b) and (c) — First submitting the coal to process ( b ) and 

then completely gasifying the resultant soft coke by process (c) . 

Process (a)— 1 The Jherriah, Giridih, some of the Barakar seams and Dishargarh coals 
are suitable fox process (<z). In the case of Dishargarh the coal would require compressing 
before coking to obtain a good hard coke suitable for metallurgical purposes. From tests 
made the bye-product yields from the Dishargarh seam exceed any other in India. 

It is of extreme importance that only first class coals with minimum of ash should be 
used in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. There are many second class coals which 
make a hard coke of excellent appearance, but such coke, owing to the high ash content, 
ennnot do other than hinder the development of the hard coke industry of the country. 

Process (5) — There is a considerable market for soft coke or smokeless fuel in India and 
this market, in my opinion, is capable of great expansion as wood fuel becomes more scarce. 

I find that buyers and users of this fuel do not consider it important that it should possess a 
low ash content. They require it to be smokeless, easily ignited and above all to be cheap. 

Most of the Indian second class coals are suitable for use in process (6), 

Process (c) — This process would only be suitable for non-coking coals. It would be 
uneconomical in itBelf for treatment of any coal which is either saleahle or suitable for pro- 
cesses (a) or (fl). 

There are many Beams of coal which are not worked because of their high ash content ; 
yet they could be as cheaply worked as those which are constantly being worked under all 
market conditions and, if completely gasified and the available nitrogen recovered as ammonia, 
be a considerable source of revenue to the country. 

Processes ( d ) fy (<?)—' These processes are suitable for unsaleable coking coals. The 
choice of the process which would suit any particular case would depend upon local conditions 
and the nature of tar or oils required. 

All the colliery owners know the demand for hard and soft coke ; many of them re^ 
cognize that the demand must increase as more industries are established in India. Tbtf 
have little faith in the bye-products market of which they know so little. . 4 

There is a world-wide market for sulphate of ammonia at remunerative prices, ^hi * 
world's increasing production cannot keep pace with the demand. On this point, I be^4o 
refer you to the statistics given in the la6t ten years' Beports of the Chief Inspeotor under the 
Alkali Act (Great Britain) . 

' You will find, if the figures of market values over the same period were available that, in 
no instance, has the price dropped as the production has increased. 

India is now using a small quantity of thia salt - as a manure. In my opinion, every 
effort should be made to encourage its further use, until the full production is utilized in 
India, It appears to me to be a waste of the Empire's resources, for India to export stub a 
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valuable nifaogntnu nuniire as sulphate of ammonia and at the same time to import nitrate of 
soda and other nitiwenons manures. The further use of sulphate of ammonia in India, would 
not financially beneiMhe producer as the whole production is sold on the basis of British 
prices. 

, The whole output of Indian coal tar is at present being sold in the crude state for paint- 
ing, eto. It is quite patent to everybody that this demand will be limited, and that as the 
production increases, it will become necessary to find other outlets for the tar. The natural 
outlet would be the establishment of the coal tar distillation industry. This industry would 
be a very valuable one for the country, as it would make available n>any useful commodities, 
such as, oreoeote oil, for treating railway sleepers ; carbolic acid the basis of the well kuown 
high explosive picric acid ; benzene, the source from which aniline is prepared (and it is from 
aniline that most of the coal tar colours are derived) ; naphthalene, which is now largely used 
in India as a disinfectant and is also a source of other coal tar colours. 


To give you a genoral idea of the usefulness of coal tar distillation, I may say, it ha<i 
been estimated that from the tar produced from one ton of good coal there can be obtained— 
half a pound of magenta, which will dye 375 square yards of material ; one and a half pound 
of carbolic acid, six and a quarter pounds a napnthalene, half a pound of antharaeene (the 
starting point from which the beautiful series of alizarin colours are derived), besides a host 
of minor products used as medicines, as developers in photography, sugar substitutes, etc. Of 
colouring matters alone over three hundred owe their source to coal tar. 4 

There is one bye-product which is not at present recovered at existing bye-producfc plants 
in India, i,e. y benzol. Many people considered and some are yet of the opinion, that the 
recovery of benzol would be impossible in India, owing to climatic conditions. 1 have had 
considerable experience in the working of bye-product recovery plants in India ; and after a 
careful study of the question, I have come to the conclusion that, provided the plant was 
designed on proper lines to suit the climate, the recovery of benzol would be quite efficient. 

If benzol were recovered it could be used for motor fuel or utilized with more advantage 
for the manufacture of aniline, high explosives, and solvents for rubber and varnishes. 

If process (c) was adopted, there would be available a large quantity of gas of a value 
of about 150 B. T. U. per cubic foot. This gas is very suitable for use in gas engines, which 
would cheaply generate electric power. The electric power could be used in electro-chemical 
or electro-metallurgical industries, or for general power purposes. 

I* have frequently been asked if it would be a commercial proposition to coke large 
quantities of second class Jherriah coal, simply to recover the tar ammonia and benzol and dump 
the coke which would be produced in such large quantities that a market could not be found 
for it. If snch a plant were large enough it would be a Buccess financially, but, from the 
economical point of view, it would be as Binful as the present deplorable waste of valuable 
bye-products in the Jherriah coalfield. 

My experience shows that much has been done to improve the labourers’ and mistries’ Training of 
efficiency in constructional work^by the importation of foremen from Britain who are labour and 
themselves first class craftsmen. It ib rather difficult to select suitable men for this "upemaion. 
work, the men required are those who when they arrive in India will take up the tools and * 
actually show the mistry how the work should be done. I find that the Indian mistry 
if not so conservative as is generally supposed. He has a great admiration for a man 
who is a better craftsman than himself and will adapt himself to improved methods. 


I have seen carried out in this country a large amount of setting of refractory material 
by mistries who became quite as capable as British workmen and their finished work quite 
as good. I attribute these good results entirely to the skill and patience of the foreman and 
to the mistries’ willingness to learn. The mistries so trained are now an asset to the 
country and to the particular industry under review. * 


I have found it rather a difficult problem to train the Indian labour to work a bye- 
product recovery plant efficiently without a large amount of supervision.!! The average 
labourer is quite willing to learn but he is hindered considerably by lack of element-pry 
education and inability to grasp the most elementary principles of the industry. 

The moderately educated Indian would be most useful in this industry if he would 
soil his hands by a little manual labour instead of bis whole ambition being to obtain a 
u nice dean ” clerkship. 


* I am of the opinion that for the bye-product and chemical industries generally, a number 
£gf Indians should be selected for training in various works. The training should not 
ifcfosist sUhply of assisting the existing supervising staff, the men should be employed in 
! actual working of the various processes, thereby gaining not only a knowledge of the 
Mtoa^working but also an inside Knowledge of the labour, what it is capable of doing and 
^P^b it is reasonable to expect of it. 


Oral Evidence, 1st December 1916. 

Pfttfdeniij-'Q. How long have you been in India ? — A» About six years. 

{$• Have yon been engaged in ohemiealwork all the time ?— A. Yes. 

A & Tbedutt rion of increasing the number of bye-product recovery plants is largely one of 
that required in yow'san.oaly organise work of 
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this kind on a large scale. I suppose that is the real difficulty ?-~i. There is no difficulty in 
finding the capital for it. The difficulty is to find the people in India who have confidence in 
the business. 

Q. In what way will capital be found for a small concern ? — A. You cannot have a small 
concern because it would be uneconomical in itself. The smallest plant I should recommend 
is one to deal with 80,000 tons of coal per year. 

Q. You say that in 1915, 225,000 tons of hard coke were produced and you estimate the 
product* that were wasted owing to failure to introduce the bye-product recovery plant, and 
then you go on to say that during 1916, 75,000 tons of soft coke were made in the Jherriah 
field and you say that there would be similar losses ? 1 suppose you mean proportionately 
smaller losses?— A. Yes. 

Q. Most of your note is quite obvi ous to any one who has taken an interest in the questions 
that you deal with. You say that Government should start an active propaganda to point 
out the advantages to colliery owners of coking their coal in a rational manner. What is it 

necessary to do in addition to what has been done ? The history of the case is that in 1904 
the Geological Survey published the proposal made at Giridih by Mr. Ward, who ‘is the 
pioneer of bve-product coke in India, and since then the matter has been mentioned at various 
times before" the Mining and Geological Institute. The Mining and Geological Institute 
practically includes, I understand, every colliery manager in the oountry so that in that way 
the subject is prominently brought to the notice of the colliery managers. What more can 
Government do ?-A. The Government can take up the matter and put it before the colliery 
people from a disinterested point of view. We cannot expect them to take advice entirely 
from men who are interested in building the plant. If the Government or some one of these 
societies will put the matter forcibly it would be beneficial to the country. 

Q. It has been stated openly and publicly that there is waste and it has been shown by 
actual demonstration at Giridih. * l do not see in what way one can do more. The managers 
are well aware of the wastage aud they have the opportunity of bringing it. to the notice of 
the owners with regard to their own particular propositions. Can you suggest anything more 
definite and more efficient?— A. The colliery managers are well aware of the waste and 1 know 
many who have from time to time put the matter before their managing agents, who almost 
invariably treat the n atter in a similar way to what the British Colliery Powers and Iron- 
masters did in England 20 years ago. May be the real trouble is that the managing agents 
are more interested in current dividends than in the results they would receive from the proper 
conservation of the coal. In my opinion the time is not far distant when the Government 
must recognize that people who waste the country's resources must be prevented by law. 

Q. Am I correct in supposing that a few years before the war people at home neglected to 
put up benzol recovery plants simply because the price of benzol had gone down greatly. 
Except the ones that had already been in existence very few new benzol recovery plants were 
put up? — A. I do not think it was the case. There was a ^ certain prejudice among a certain 
number of people who said that benzol was not a paying proposition. The benzol proposition 
has always been a paying one in England. Messrs. Simon-Carves, Ltd., have installed benzol 
plants along with every bye-product recovery plant they have built since 1888. 

Q. You think it would be a paying proposition in India? — A. I think it would be ;.n India 

Q. Have you put up one here?— A. There is not one in India yet. 

Q. Your firm is ready, I understand, to put up plant for the sake of part of the bye- 
products. Are you in a position to gauge the conditions in this oountry and to adopt a system 
similar to that adopted at home?— if. We have made various suggestions and proposals to 
.people out here, but they have considered it to be such a good thing that they have found all 
the njoney themselves. 

' (J. There wotild still he a good many who would probably prefer to give up the profits 
for the sake of avoiding the risk of the capital outlay ? — A. We do not find it in recent years. 
Generally speaking, when coal owners seriously investigate the matter they would purchase 
the plants outright and thus reserve for themselves the whole of the profits. 

* cQ. Have you found any special difficulties regarding the climate in carrying on the work 
In this country ?— A We have found difficulties. These have now been overcome by modify- 
ing the plant to suit the climate and simplifying wherever possible to suit Indian labour. 

Q. Can you tell us what the precise difficulties were?— A. Mostly from the point of vie^ 
of the difficulty of the complete extraction of the tar from the gases owing to the high temper 
ature of the atmosphere and cooling water, also the loss of ammonia by evaporation from $h< 
crude liquor during storage before distillation. These troubles have been entirely overom 
by recovering the tar bv mecbauical means without previously cooling the gases Aod ?$j 
passing the hot tar freed gas directly into sulphuric acid for the recovery and manufacture 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

Q, Would there beany serious loss of benzol on account of its low distilling point 
It would be necessary in India to instal refrigeiating plant in connection with the recovery o 
benzol. This would add a cost of 1 anna per gallon to poanufaoturing charges. 

Mr. C J£» Lov.—Q* Do you think it would be an incentive if Government started tb 
making of Trioitro toluol ? — A, Certainly it would* 
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Q. What amount of toinol is yielded by ordinary coal ?— A. Out of a thousand tone of 
coal we get approximately two thousand gallons of benzol, about 14 per cent, of this would 
be toinol. 

& Would you suggest that the producers should make T. N. T. or that Government 
should do it?— if. It would certainly be better for Government to do it. An expert staff would 
be necessary for the manufacture of T. N. T. The collieries and ironworks would have quite 
enough to do if they recovered the bye-products and left it to the experts to work them ud 
into T. N. T. * 

Q. What is this soft coke used for and who uses it ? — A. It is fairly extensively used all 
over India. 

Q. For domestic use ? — A. Yes. The natives burn it all over the country wherever they 
have not got cow dung or wood. 

Q. How far does it go? — A . The business is entirely in the Indian merchants' hands and 
they are the only people who could give this information. 

Q. Is any Indian coal tar at present exported? — A. No. 

Q. Have you made any experiments in low temperature distillation ? — A. To some extent. 
Onr experiments were cut short owing to the war as shortage of staff took place, but the 
results we obtained were very promising. 

<J). You think that the coals are suitable? — A. The coal is suitable and cheap. 

Q. Have you tried the different kinds of coal with a view to find which is the most suit- 
able? — A. We have tested most of the coals in the laboratory and practically all the Jherriah 
coals. 

Q. And also the Hanigunj coals? — A. The slack coal must be taken out of these coal 
for low temperature distillation. 

Q. Do you find the Ranigunj coal useful for these experiments in low temperature distilla- 
tion? — A . The Parakar series are better and give very exceptional results. In that series we 
get a yield of nearly 40 pounds of ammonia per ton. 

Q. Have you placed your results at the disposal of the Director of Geological Survey ? — 
A. All our tests have been done for private individuals. 

Q. When it has passed the stage of interfering with private interests would you be free to 
do it? — A. Messrs. Simon-Carves, Ltd., Manchester, would be pleased to put our results of 
tests of Indian coals at the disposal of the Director of Geological Survey. 

Q. Assuming that the Director approves of your results that wquld help you in the pro- 
pagation ? — A. Quite so. Yes. 

Q. Merely for want of information many of these things arc inactive ?— A. Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M, M. Malaviya . — Q. You say that the average labourer is quite willing 
to learn but that he is hindered considerably by lack of elementary education. Do you think 
that if he had a little more primary education supplemented by industrial education that would 
be better for him and for you ? — A. Yes. He would be more useful. 

Q. So that in your opinion the money spent on primary and industrial education will he 
a direct encouragement to the industry ? — A. 1 think so. 

Hon’ble Sir E. N. Mookerjee.— ($. You represent your home company?—^. Yes. 


Q. May I ask you the name of the firm?— A. Simon- Carves, Ltd., 20, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 

Q. You say that you could put the plant for the coal industry if the sale of the pro- 
ducts could be guaranteed?—^. This only refers to benzol and toinol, as far as the other 
products are concerned there is akeady a certain market in India. 

Q. If the security was good what will be the condition ? — A . This is a matter which 
could only be decided by the Director of the firm I represent. ^ 

Q. What quantity would you ask the Government to take ?— A . The whole output of a plant. 
I understand this matter has already been put before Government who rejected the proposal. 

Government might find it expedient to change this attitude. Could you wrijfce a 
confidential note to the President ?— A. I shall do that. ; 

President. — Q. The question is one of importance in this way, that there are some people 
who would lay out the capital for bye-product plant on condition that the bye-products were 
purchased for a certain number of years so that risks may be avoided. I know that in the 
earherciays you were not prepared to undertake terms of this kind as you knew nothing 
the market for the bye-products. Now after this experience of ten years you are able to 
along these new lines?— A. We are in a position to do that. We know the Indian 
let for bye-products with the exception of benzol. 

Q Yon might make a general statement to the effect that a certain portion is to be taken 
fe -n certain number of years so that the concern may havo an assured future 1—A. I have 
a%dy mentioned that, with the exception of benzol, the sale of the various bye-products 
presents no difficulty. ^ 

O. It would do quite well if you could give us a statement* confidentially as to the 
X. yo^ould expect Governm ent to purchase in order to justify your putting up an 

• Not received »t tbs time of going to Preia. 
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installation plant and also the extent to which your firm would be prepared to supply recovery 
plant ? — A . I could do that quite well. 

Dr. E, llophineon , — Q. You say that you are able to eliminate tar from gas. May I 
take that as a categorical statement ?— A. We are doing it successfully in India. 

(J). Without reduction of temperature ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you make the gas so free from tar as to be suitable for use in gas engines ?— A, 
Yes, however it would not be practicable to use hot tar free gas in gas engines owing to the 
fact that in practice the gas after being freed from tar is at a temperature and dew point of 
about 60° C. and is therefore fully saturated with water. It can be understood that it 
would not be economical to allow all this water to pass along with the gas to the engines. 
It iB necessary to cool the gas down to atmospheric temperature to eliminate the excess water. 
I am also a great advocate of further purification of gas for gas engines by roughly purifying 
with iron oxide. 

Q. That is a new proportion?—^. We have used it for the last six or seven years. 

Q. You get rid of the tar by cooling? — A. We get rid of the tar entirely by meohanical 
means. 

Q. I see from your calculation that you take the ammonia at 22 pounds per ton ? Why 
is it so low ? — A . 1 have made it low so as to give a safe calculation. Some of the Indian 
coals give very low yields. 

Q. Is that a fairly safe calculation ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the difficulty of obtaining sulphuric acid acts as a bar to the 
adoption of your plant ?— A. I do not think so at all. We are able to arrange for acid supply 
to any plant installed by us. 

Q. So far as your experience goes there Las been no difficulty ? — A . No. 

Mr. A. Chalicrton.— Q. Have any attempts keen made to popularise the use of soft cokes 
for domestic purposes by providing proper apparatus for burning them in ? — A. Not as far as 
I know. 

(jJ. Has any proposal been made to get these soft cokes briquetted? — A . There is a 
scarcity of pitch in India. 

Q. Is it essential that you should use pitch. Would not the tar do ? — A. You must have 
pitch, tar is unsuitable. The minimum amount of pitch required is about 5 per cent, with 
special coke and for ordinary work about 7 per cent., hence the cost price of briquettes would 
be far above the market rate for first class coke. 

Q. Is the market for these bye-products entirely outside Indfy? — A. The tar is sold in 
India. Part of the ammonia is exported. The nse of sulphate of ammonia in India is 
increasing every year. 

Q,. Do you know whether it would be better to use benzol mixed with alcohol? — A. 
That is a debatable question. It would, in my opinion, be more economical to mix it with 
alcohol. 

Q. Do you know whether if benzol was mixed with alcohol, the alcohol would be 
sufficiently denaturalised for practical purposes ? — A . i think so. I would not drink it after- 
wards. 
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Written Evidence. 


v Jdy experience relates especially to the practical part of coal mining in the Jherria 
coalfield, and the following are some of the directions in which I consider improvement 
j0iiurther depf&lopment of the industry ought to be sought after. 

Unless something is done in this direction great improvements in the efficiency and 
ttnbrol of IsMjiiv J *%|tput of tlie collieries cannot be expected. 

As the pits get deeper, the workings more complicated, and the use of machinery 
extended, it becomes more and more important that the working of the mines be carried out 
systematically. 


I 

Regulation 


At present there is much valuable plant installed at many collieries capable of dealing 
with much greater outputs than are at present being produced. Under present circumstance 
this machinery is generally standing idle for a large portion of its time, neither giving the 
investor the proper profit on his outlay, nor contributing its fair share to the produce of the 
country. 

This is not due to the fact that an increased output could not be disposed of, but to the 
irregular habits of the miner. The miner goes to work or leaves practically at whatever time 
he feels inclined during the day or night. The result of this is, that the winding apparatus 
ha* to be at his disposal when he desires, often seriously interfering with the work of raising 
coal; the underground system of haulage is disorganised, and the result is a general lose of 
efficiency all round." 
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It w a common practice in certain districts of the coalfields for a miner and his wife to 
work S4 hour shifts, and of course as no miner can work 34 hours on a stretch, much of this 
tome is wasted underground in sleeping and idling, with the consequent loss of efficiency. 

This Practice from many points is most undesirable, not the least of which is the disadvantage 
to health which must accrue from spending so many hours at a time underground. 

It may be said that these conditions could be easily remedied by tho management but 
when it is considered that many collieries are grouped closely together in more or less con- 
gested areas, and that none ever have an adequate supply of* labour, any measure in the 
direction indicated would mean that the labour would promptly walk off to a neighbouring 
colliery where no restriction were being imposed. s 

I feel sure that if a system of regular shifts could be made compulsory by law it would 
be greatly to the benefit of the industry. 

I would divide the day into two shifts, i.e. t the day shift and the night shift, ami that 
minei-H he allowed to descend on the day shift before fi a.m. or after 8 a.m , and except in 
cases of sickness or accident no miner to be allowed up before 4 p.m. and that all day shift 
labour be out by 6 p.m. The same hours to take effect in the night shift. In Britain miner’s 
shifts are regulated by law. 

Beyond the interest taken in the labourers by individual managers and assistants, I am Tral *» n f? °* labour 
not aware of any effort that has been made to improve the labourer's efficiency and skill in ftnd -u P ervi * lon * 
the mines. Ab a matter of fact I cannot suggent any means by which this could he done 
effectively, as the skill of the miner can only come from his strong arm and his individual ex- 
perience at the coal face. 

"VVitli regard to the training of other workmen employed underground, such as timber- 
men, line khalassies, etc., the only way to improve their efficiency is by giving them practical 
instruction in the mine, and by placing them along with superior and better skilled men. 

For those who aspire at higher posts, such as subordinate officials, great good could be 
done by a system of night schools, to which the workmen could attend without interfering 
with their daily duties. 

In England the best subordinate officials are generally selected from the steadiest and 
best workmen and mv experience in this country is that men who have been practical working 
miners make better overmen and sirdars than men of better education who generally start 
work at the mines as munshis. 

Properly arranged night schools would specially benefit this type of man and improve 
his efficiency. 

With regard to tho training of apprentices who arc designed for tho supervising staff und Approves and 
for managers, it is a mattor of great importance that the young men should have a sound minm & * u DU * 
elementary education, before beginning their apprenticeship, and that they should regularly 
attend technological classes during the period of practical training in the mines. 

Much good work has been done by the local technical evening classes in the coalfields, 
but the lecturers have always been hampered by a lack of elementary knowledge among most 
of the students. To get over this difficulty, further classes could ho held on other nights 
covering the elementary ground required by the students to enable them to take full advantage 
of the technical classes. 

I am of the opinion that the mining course given at Sibpur College would be of much more 
value if it were coupled with practical experience at the collieries. Mining being a profession 
that can only be learnt in the mine, I consider that all mining schools ought to be adjacent 
to the collieries. ^ 

My experience of the Sibpur College boy who has completed his mining course away 
from the collieries is that he thinks he lias learnt his profession (although hf eaay nqfe have 
seen a colliery except at tho annual camp held in the coalfields at which h^jlpjy have attended 
twice or at most thrice) and only now needs to put in the necessary piratical work the law 
requires for him to sit for his colliery manager’s examination and to get his certificate ", 
which he thinks will be his cheque book for life. ^ ^ 

If the mining school were established at Dhanbaid or Asansol, the mining student afcould 
have the opportunity of combining his daily tuition with practical demonstrations at tb*' 
various collieries, and also (what is most important in my opinion) give him some practical (dea 
of the duties and responsibilities that will devolve on him in his future career. 

As a mining college it could also form a technological institute for colliery apprentices 
and Bul&rdinate officials for whom special lectures could be given. 

With regard to this subject, at present it is not necessary for engineers in charge of Mechanical 
^rime-movers to be certificated in this province, and unless an engineer can produce a Board en ^ IDeen * 
of Trade certificate, or one of the certificates granted in other provinces, there is no guarantee 
of his knowledge or ability to take charge of machinery. 

Many incompetent men, calling themselves engineers, are constantly seeking employment, 
their ignorance often only being discovered after damage has been done to machinery placed 
under their charge. 

I consider it would be a good thing to have a standard mechanical engineer's exami- 
nation held throughout British India once a year at the Bame date and time, for men who are 
usually in general ^charge and responsible for the running and repairing of machinery. 
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Although the machinery employed in the various industries of necessity must vary consi- 
derably, in design the principles are technically the same. As much of the machinery now 
employed is electrical this examination could cover the necessary ground; ora second examina- 
tion could be held for electrical engineers who have first obtained their mechanical engineer s 
certificates. 

Men, such as engine drivers, boiler •minders, and pump-men, I think should pass suitable 
tests before being placed in direct charge of prime-movers. This would undoubtedly raise 
the standard, tend to efficiencv. and save much damage that is frequently done to machinery 
and plant, owing to neglect and ignorance. 

With regard to the supplies of raw material the use of which is restricted by preventable 
causes, I fed that the great amount of valuable coal that is locked up under ordinary colliery 
sidings comes under this head. 

At present the usual custom before the railway company serves a colliery is, that it 
acquires under the Land Acquisition Mines Act the necessary land for a siding plus a consi- 
derable strip on each side which is considered necessary for support. 

The railway company then immediately imposes restrictions on the working of the coal 
existing below the acquired land. Therefore a colliery to he served with a siding must relin- 
quish the right to work a large proportion of its available coal. This coal so locked up, is 
undoubtedly a very serious loss to the colliery company, and of course to the country. 

If collieries were served by their own private sidings, and gave a guarantee, or in some 
cases a deposit to the railway company to cover all probable damage to any rolling stock 
due to any subsidence, then the collieries could work the coal under their sidings as they 
found best," and in cases of total extraction they could create suitable diversions to serve them 
during the period of subsidence, and if found advisable after the subsidence had settled could 
again bank up the original line, and relay the rails. 

If these methods could be adopted they would immediately liberate for the market a 
large amount of coal now locked up. 

Why the railway company should acquire a strip of land generally overlying a consider- 
able part of the best workable seams of every colliery it serves, and then imposes absurd mining 
restrictions upon all the coal underlying those sidings, 1, from the point of view of one whose 
duty it is to mine and bring to the surface in a marketable condition a maximum amount of 
mineral from the area under my jurisdiction, cannot understand. 

Every ton of coal so locked up, is a loss to the country and to the world at large, because 
in cases where a colliery extracts the coal on each side of the acquired land, the coal left for 
the support of the railway siding would I'O locked up and lost for ever, as it would not pay to 
sink pits only to recover this coal once the area was goafed. 

There is no doubt but that our present methods of mining coal are wasteful, and in so 
far as is known many of our best coals, which are rapidly being exhausted, cannot be 
replaced by seams of the same quality ; therefore every possible endeavour ought to be made 
by Government to reduce tins waste to a minimum. 


The total extraction of thick seams by the “ bord and pillar ” method, which is generally 
in vogue, is practically impossible ; besides, much good coal has been and is being lost by 
making the original pillars too small, thus making it impossible to subsequently extract them. 

Of course, this method of working gives a quick return, and also means a cheap cost per 
ton for a colliery during the earlier part of its life, but whatever gain is made in this direction 
is much more than lost by the increased cost of working at some future date. 

, ' I would suggest Government appoint mining experts and others to consider the best and 

mofit^econontj^l methods of working for the benefit of the country, and report on it. 

The lines 11 ! wguld suggest would be the consideration of the replacing of the coal ex- 
h tfftdtcj^ by means of other material brought from the surface. 

i '• *What ia known as hydraulic packing has been carried on successfully in European 
# oounkie8, anSLhaving regard to the fact that the Darnuda river, from which a vast amount of 
sani Ts available, Hows within a few miles of most of the collieries, there is no doubt that 
this store ^piaterial could be conveniently used for the purpose of packing. 

There are certainly difficulties in the way of this suggestion, all of which could, I believe, 
**T£e surmounted, and if hydraulic stowing could be adopted, it would give us the following 
l^fcutages 


(1) all questions of support to the surface would be a thing of the past; 

(2) the present dangerous system of extraction of the pillars would no longer exist; 

(3) underground and job fires would be unknown ; 

* (4) practically the whole of the remaining portions of our first class coals would he 
won and utilised. 


These advantages would more than outweigh any primary consideration of quick return 
and abnormally cheap working. 

$ow Government The Government might greatly increase the knowledge of the conditions of the seams in 

yaldewbfc future y^e 00 alfialda by a regular system of borings to the dip, as by this means the existence of valu- 
deveiopment. o0 als may be proved, which, if discovered, would undoubtedly attract capital in the future, 

and also enable a better estimate of the mineral resources of the oountry to be made. 
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Governments of European countries have undertaken this sort of work with beneficial 
results. ' 

The knowledge gained by the Geological Survey of India has proved a great boon to 
the mining profession, but in so far as the present coalfields are concerned, I feel that much 
more valuable information could be gained by deep borings in the known coalfields. 

There isno doubt that at present our methods -of utilising coal are' exceedingly wasteful Utillution of coal, 
and m the light of our present knowledge I am of the opinion that no ,-oal at all ought to be 
consumed for heating purposes as coal, but ought to be entirely converted into the various 
commercial products that can be obtained from it, and for which there is u worldwide 
market, the residue ooke and waste gases being utilised for steam raising and other heating 
and power purposes. h 

There aro of course many difficulties in the way of this ideal, and it is undoubtedly far 
off yet, but this is certainly the direction in which to look for economy and industrial 
development) in the coal trade. 

Coke is made fairly extensively in the Jherria coalfield in open ovens, and in many 
cases coal is partly carbonised in open heaps and converted into what is known as soft coke. 

This is without a doubt a sinful waste of tho country's resources, a remedy for which is 
happily appearing on the horizon of the future. 

Bye-product coking plants are beginning to spring up in the coalfields, and will most 
probably be the forerunners of others, as the products extracted rapidly create lucrative 
markets. 

The great obstacle to the development of the bye-product industry is the initial expense 
of the plant which is much too great for most colliery companies to undertake. 

This difficulty could ho got over by the smaller colliery companies, many of which are 
controlled by the same agency, combining to form bye-product coking companies, which 
would take over and deal with practically their entire output of slack. 

This industry could be greatly assisted by the granting of special carrying facilities for 
the slack and coal from a group of collieries to the central bye-product plant. 

As the industry develops a large quantity of cheap coke would be thrown on tho marlH 
which would make it worth while for steam users to consider seriously the question of coke 
tired boilers. 

Oral Evidence, 1st December 1916, 

Q. President. — How long have you been out here ?—A. Ten years in the Jhorria field 
with the exception of about threo months at Saltore in the ltanigunj district. ** 

Q. You have seen something of the working of the evening classes for young apprentices’ 

— A. Yes, I was a lecturer for three years. 

Q. .We were told yesterday that these classes had gone down in attendance sinco 
Mr. Griffiths* time. Could you give us any idea as to why they are dropping off in attend- 
ance ? — A . I don't know what the attendance is at present, but in 1 912-16 1 used to have about 
?0 sfuffents. 

-V 

Q. They were trained up to the first class certificate ? — A. It is practically impossible to 
do that with the class of men we get. The greatest difficulty we had was that a student had 
not a. sufficient elementary knowledge to understand the lectures, and a considerable amount 
of time had to he spent on instruction that ought not to have been necessary. 

Would you propose to get over that difficulty by establishing an elementary night' 
school on the coalfields?—^. I would suggest that, not quite for the same class of mau but 
for the subordinate officials. 

. ■ ♦* 

Q. So you want three or four different types of schools? — A. The first I would ffiavo 
to be evening schools, similar to what we have at home, where we could feafch mining, and ^Iso 
on other nights have lectures on mathematics, machine construction and other subjects ,*tbat 
would assist mining students. ^ 

Q. With distances that are very great, would it not be a mere effective forrtrf&f instrticfion 
to have, instead of evening classes, a few days of work put aside or a certaijk.; number of 
months in the year ? —A. On the Jherria coalfields distances are not so very gpat. There 
are a number of large collieries round Sijua, where there are good roads. Most of the, 
students have cycles. In the Jherria Division you have another group of collieries ryid 
in no case has a boy to travel a very great distance. It would be a matter of two or tflVbflf 
miles atdhe most. 

Q. You think the difficulty would be got over by multiply in^ these schools, so as to set 
them up in most convenient centres, or a larger number of convenient centres ?— A. Yes, 

Q. How are you going to finance these many schools ; do you want Government to pay 
for them ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Government does not get any money out of your coal trade ? —A. The coal trade cer- 
tainly ought to assist. 

Q. What about the royalty owners, do you propose to squeeze them too ?— A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. How it going to be done : with the Permanent Settlement of Bengal ?— A. That is a 

detail which will have to be settled. 



Q. It is very easy to propose that Government should pay for all tbeee fofege, i bnt 
Gover nm ent is not getting any revenue out of y<mr coal I— d. The country is oertamly getting 
a good deal out of the coal trade. * 

Q. If Government hag to pay for these things, it has to get somebody else to pay and that 
somebody is the unfortunate raiyat, so that you would mike the raiyat pay for setting up 
competition for^Iabour?— A. I am certain that most of the large firms of standing .would be 
yery willing to contribute to it if approached, because they would do it in their own interests* 

Mr. C E. Low.—Q. Are you aware of what the conditions are in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa? Are men not allowed to be in charge of steam boilers who do not possess, at any 
rate, a third class certificate? — A. Men are allowed to be in charge of boilers in the Bengal coal- 
fields without a certificate. 

Q. Up to what size boilars?— A. Any size, there is no restriction as far as I am aware. 
The only restriction is that the boiler has to be examined once a year by the Boiler Inspector. 
The boiler man has no certificate. 

Q. No boiler is allowed to be worked unless there is somebody who is supposed to be in 
charge of it possessing, at any rate, a third class certificate. That is the law which I 
understand is in force in most parts of India. Is there nobody about the place that has got 
this certificate ? —A. It is not in practice in the collieries, and 1 have never heard of it, before. 

Q. How would the coal mining interests regard your proposal of compulsory shifts ; would 
they be in substantial agreement on the subject or would there be much difference of opinion ? 

— A. I think they would practically all agree. 

Q. You consider that the present mines inspecting staff would be capable of seeing that it 
was enforced, or would they require to he increased to do so? A. I hardly think there is 
sufficient inspecting staff to see to it. 

Q. I suppose you would manage as they do at home, not by factory legislation, but by 
legislation under t.lie Coal Mining Act? — A. Yes. 

Q That would prevent you from having two sets of Inspectors for lookinglafter the same 
things in the same mine? — A. Yes, it would do that. 

Q. Do you proposo to have standard mechanical engineers’ examinations throughout 
British India once a year at tho same time and date? You may take it from me that in 
most provinces in India, at any rate, a man is not allowed to be in charge of steam boilers unleea 
he has a certificate for which he must have had a certain amount of practical experience and 
have passed an examination held by the Board in each province. Was that recommendation 
q£ yours made in ignorance of the fact that I now tell you, that many provinces, at^any rate, 
do have an examination?-^. I was aware that there wore examinations in some provinces, but 
liUt'iff Bihar and Orissa. 

Q. Would your recommendation apply also to other things than steam boilers ; would it 
apifly to oil engines, for instance ?— i. Certainly, but I propose here to have two sets of certi- 
ficates. I should have another suitable test purely for pump-men and other men in charge of 
machinery. The first certificate would be for colliery or mill engineers, who are very distinct 
from engine drivers. 

Q You have no experience of any inconvenience caused by the fact of certificates given in 
one province, under the present rules, not being accepted in an other province ?-J. I have had 

no experience of that. ,, , , ... 

Q. Do yon consider that the amount of coal locked up on sidings could be diminished by 

■ the use of ropeways ?—A. Yes, to a certain extent, but there would always have to be sidings. 
We have collieries where there are four or five sidings, and have to load one or two wagons at 
each siding. I think it would be a good suggestion to concentrate loading at one siding and 
save the co^ locked up under the others. The railway company acquire land before putting 

■ jading down and they will not relinquish it, as they want the land for their own purposes 
ILearn the line through te some colliery outside. I know of, suoh cases. There is one very 

! email colliery in Jherria. where there are 8 million tons locked up on account of restricted 
working, and, another 2 millions in my own colliery, making a total of 5 millions, and 
another ^millions in a third colliery, making 8 millions in three collieries practically 
adjacent t««a^|t other.* 

Q, You suggest the oolliery giving security to the railway oompany against damage by 
• subsidence to rolling stook j you would also make them give security against killing a driver 
* 01 4 guard ?—,*(. y eS) -ye would have to do that. Even at present the railway oompany hold 
1 * dk responsible for any derailment on a siding, and there have been quite a number of oases 
where the collieries have had to pay for damage to rolling stook, so the liability in regard to 
guarantee would not be increased in any way. 

There are other ways of doing it than that perhaps ?—A. (No answer.) 

' JTon’bU Pandit M. U. Malaviya.—Q. With referenoe to your answer regardingoost of 
night schools, have English labourers, before they go to work in factories, received an 
elementary education at the cost of the State?— A. T bev have all received an elementary 
education at first at the coBt of the State but no technical instruction. 

O Yon are avrare that there is free-and comprflsery education provided in England for 
every lior an d gill, at the cost of the State, and yon tfopk, therefore, that in India aba twety. 
boy and girl should receive elementary education at the coat of tire Stated— -i. .* < T 
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Simple Str F , H. Stewprt.—Q, Your proposal of tho division of the day into two shifts, 
would that upset the labour ?— A, It might at first, but my object is to get labour working 
with some sort of system. At present there is no system at all. They come and go when 
they like ; they are very oasual and very independent. 

Q- Has it been tried anywhere?—^. No ; I don't think so. I don't think it can be done 
by voluntary effort. None of the collieries has sufficient labour and go hunting for labour and 
unless the colliery managers rfnd labourers are loyal to each other, it cannot be done. f 

Q. Do you settle your labour on your own land?— .4. Yes, we kavo a certain proportion 
settled on our own lands. We do what we can in that direction. 1'ut there are many collieries 
who have nothing to do with the surface rights, and ordinary raiyats live on the colliery 
property. 

Q. With the result that labour is gradually getting moie settled ?- A. To a ctrtain extent. 

There are, however, many difficulties in the way. Most of these lands are owned and culti- 
vated by villagers who live on colliery property, but do not work in the mines. That is ono 
difficulty. 

Q. If you can settle your labourers on your own land, they would be much less likely to 
go over to a neighbouring colliery ?— A. Yes, wo have quite a lot, but nothing sufficient for 
our requirements. 

Hon’ble Sir FazMhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. How many hours do these labourers work? — A. 

The miners who go down the pits come about 6, 7 and 8 o'clock ; iu fact they come all day 
long. I don't think the miner works actually hours a day at the face. He goes down the 
pit, sits at the bottom of the shaft, has a smoke, talks, and goes to sleep, gets up and works 
when he likes and comes out of the pit up to S o'clock at night. 

Q. What is their income generally per month?— A. We generally pay 0 annas a tub and a 
miner fills one or two tubs a day, he and his wife and family. There is no reason why a man 
should not fill three tubs. 

Q. I suppose he gets more than he can spend, and therefore he wants leisure? — A. Yob, 
that is one of the reasons. He does not require to work very hard. None of them work 
the full week, three or four days are quite enough for them. 

„ Q . — How does he spend his earnings ? — They spend a lot of timo out of the mine ; 

probably they go back to the village for a fortnight or three weeks or a month. 

Q. Are they cultivators too at tho same time? — A. Practically all of them are. 

Dr, E. Jlopkinson . — Q. Will you refer to the para, about mechanical engineers in your 
written statement? The first part relates to the working of steam boilers and prime movers. .• 

Then you go on to suggest that theie should be a standard mechanical engineer's examination - 
for all kinds of engineers, whether they are engaged upon steam boilers, prime movers or 
a.s mill engineers ? — A. Where they are placed in general charge of machinery, but I don’t 
mean in direct charge, such as engine drivers. 

Q. And you suggest a standard mechanical engineer's examination throughout India. Do 
you mean an examination by Government which would carry the grant of a certificate or 
diploma to those who pass it? — A. Yes, similar to a ship captain's certificate or a colliery 
manager's, showing that he is capable of taking up such duties. 

Q. Some of those certificates go much further ; they mean that a man is not to engage in 
such duties unless he holds a certificate. You don't mean that?— A. Yes, I do. * * * 

Q. You mean that a man may not bo employed as an engineer until he holds a certificate ; 
do you think that is feasible?—^. A man at present is not allowed to be engaged as colliery 
manager until he has gone through a training and got a certificate. 

Q. Do vou think that could be extended to all engineering work ?~J. I think it oqgUt 
to be. I think it would certainly raise the standard. 

Q. You mention a particular instance, viz., electrical engineering work?— A. In the 
collieries the electrical machinery is increasing every day, and it is quite a common practice that 
the man in charge of the boilers and steam engines also looks after the electri^d plant as well. 

Q. You think that anyone in charge of electrical machinery ought to be licensed by the 
Government? — A. Certainly, I do. 

Fmsident . — Q. In your written evidence you advocate that Government should appoint 
“ mining experts and others to consider the best and most economical methods of working for 
the benefit of the country, and report on it." Why don't you put matters of that kind before 
the Mining and Geological Institute? If a small committee be appointed to go iufco it, 
would that not meet your case ? You don't want Government to interfere with industries 
where there are a large number of qualified men carrying on the work ?— A. That would meet 
the case. 

Q. It is no use our tampering with things for which there is machinery already provided 
in this country. The Mining and Geological Institute is doing good work, and we want to 
see that machine turned to account. The same remarks apply to the question of hydraulic 
packing. The Institute will follow that up in the same way, and the information will get 
to the right man.— A, (No answer.) 
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Witness Ne. 96. 

Mr. Gvlabrai, Agent, Senaren Bank , Limited , lihagalpur. 

Written Evidence. 

bptul. Whatever may have been the condit inn of capital in India some years back, I do not 

believe in the theory of the habit of hoarding to any great extent in India at present. 
Capital is no doubt shy, but not because people do not want to hake any risk involved in 
investment in newly starting industries. I am able to say with confidence that people are 
becoming alive to the advantages, individual and national, which will accrue by the 
employment of their savings and surplus money in industrial enterprises whose prospects have 
been established hy a thorough and careful examination by experts. The four circumstances 
that undisputably make the capital shy are 

(a) Want of business morality giving rise to bogus concerns intended to cheat the 

public from their very inception. Such was the case with some banks which 
resulted in collapse and thus had the effect of retarding the tendency towards 
greater confidence which was slowly growing. 

(b) Want of experienced entrepreneurs. 

(c) The ignorance of the investors as to the nature and conditions of the business in 

which they are sinking their capital. 

(d) Almost passive economic attitude of the British Government with respect to the 

industrial development of the country. 

The people are prepared even to ignore circumstance (c) when drawback (^i) is removed 
but condition (//) is the all important consideration. 

Capital generally comes from the middle class who are generally educated. The idle and 
the ignorant rich generally do not contribute. The reason is not far to seek. The unenter- 
prising character of the rich is only too well known to need special mention. They don't want, 
to trouble themselves with anything beyond what conduces to their material comfort and 
enjoyment.. Yet. this is the class of persous from which the capital in major part should he 
derived. 

To induce the middle classes to invest their savings in industrial enterprises 1o a greater 
degree, we have only to make the circumstances more inviting. Wo must try to remove the 
three drawbacks [b f e } d) mentioned above which specially deter the middle class. The cir- 
cumstance (a) is of course beyond our control, which depends as it does, upon circumstances 
beyond effective human control Time will alone remove that defect as it has done in all 
industrial countries. 

The want of capable entrepreneurs will continue to be felt for some years to come. In 
this matter the whole blame should not bo thrown on the shoulders of Government. The 
people for a long time did not look upon technical education with favour, partly because c»f 
their considering it an undignified profession, partly because of the want of prospects in that 
line and partly because of the absence of facilities for acquiring that knowledge. But even 
when they have begun to recognise the importance of this branch of study, they persist in 
sending the fools of the family for that branch of education. Parents ignoie the fact that to 
make a successful entrepreneur, as much intelligence, knowledge and resourcefulness are 
necessary as in the acquirement of any branch of knowledge. Then comes in the impatience 
at having to begin at the lowest rung of the ladder, of our 3 r oungmen who after undergoing a 
course of special education in foreign countries are anxious to embark on industrial careers. 
This attitude of our young ambitious students is not praiseworthy. They must knW that 
they must establish their reputation for efficiency, resourcefulness, determination and persis- 
tence, before they can expect to be placed in responsible posts and before large concerns can be 
entrusted to their management. 

The Government also has to share the blame. It is primarily the function of the State 
to create such an atmosphere of industrial education as to make good entrepreneurs. In this 
the Government has done very little, almost nothing. To make successful conductors of 
industries, we want firstly a diffused knowledge of science, secondly technical schools to 
increase the skill of our craftsmen to facilitate the work of the entrepreneurs in’training the 
labour, thirdly demonstration factories to bring this knowledge home to the people in a 
practical and instructive manner ; and lastly a widely diffused knowledge of the science of 
economics to enable our young people to study the forces of demand. In short the Govern- 
ment should make science the “handmaid of industries." Till a scheme for the diffusion of 
scientific education matures, Government ought to provide a large number of scholarships to 
enable the best students to acquire scientific and technical knowledge in foreign countries 
like Japan, America, England, etc. Government aLo should provide facilities for our young 
men returning from foreign places after acquiring knowledge, 10 enable them to have a practi- 
cal training to make them fit for starting new industries. In fact we want our Government 
to bestow paternal care upon her alipost neglected children. 

To remove the obstacle (c) mentioned above, Government should arrange to inform the 
public through vernacular papers, about the character and prospects of the industry about to 
be started. Government should also invest its own capital in some proportion to assure the 
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public of the safety of the enterprise. The advantages of this will be nullified unless Govern- 
ment makes the contribution of at least half the capital by Indians a binding condition. 
Otherwise the evils arising from investment of foreign capital will continuo to remain. 

Above all we want Government to relax tho rigidity of their almost passive economic 
attitude towards industna development of the country. They should conduct a scientific 
survey of the resources of the country with the help of Indian and European business men • by 
placing th$t information of the survey before the people in an instructive manner ■ by ensuring 
a demand for the goods produced by giviug to the products of indigenous industry their own 
custom, almost unconditionally, by providing hotter transport facilities to indigenous products 
in the form of special commercial rates to enable the undertakers to stand the competition of 
foreign goods and even by deviating from the strict free trade policy. 


To induce the lazy rich to come out with their money we may sal’elv presumo that 
ordinary influence will be of no avail. So Government help" is necessary. This help can he 
rendered, if the Government so desires, firstly by a judicious distribution "of honours amongst 
the persons engaged in commerce and industry in recognition of the services rendered by them 
in regenerating the industries of India, their mother country, and by the paternal inducement 
and pressure of the executive officers and their sympathetic encouragement. 


Capital can come from the class of tho Mahajans aud the moneylenders as well. But so 
long as it is possible to lend money to agriculturists at heavy rates of interest on the security 
of crops and oftentimes land, few of these Banias will he attracted by the comparatively 
moderate dividends which modern enterprises in the face of keen competition can offer. These 
people will be compelled to divert their capital to industries, as the perfection of the co- 
operative credit movement is hound in course of time to lower the rate of interest all over the 
country. 

Tho wealth of the villages which is now so largely and wasteful ly employed in useless 
festivities, grand funeral ceremonies and litigation, can also be diverted to industrial enterprise 
in cottage industries, by giving the masses free and compulsory primary education which is 
sure to exercise an elevating influence upon them. 

Industries on a large scale should receive either money grants-in-aid or bounties and Government 
subsidies. Premiums can be graded at will in such a manner as to protect those producers assl8tRnce * 
that most need protection and not the others. This system does not purport to be anything 
else than what it really is, namely a “ sacrifice imposed upon the nation for reasons of public 
utility.” The public knows that it is paying for this protection and knows exactly what it 
pays. The special advantage of this system is that the prices will not go high. But there 
is one serious danger arising from such a system which we should take particular care to 
remove. The authorities in charge of the disbursement of premiums, should not onlv be 
highly experienced in the intricacies of business, but also known for integrity and impartiality 
to avoid the possibility of the danger of favoritism coming into play, causing serious damage 
to some industries and giving unfair advantage to others. 

I am not in favour of guaranteed dividends for a limited period. The same evils which 
appeared in the guaranteed railway system may be expected to re-appear. The promoters of 
industry will be relieved of all the responsibility and incentive to economy save that supplied 
by the prospect of an eventual share of surplus profits, in excess of the guaranteed interest. 

No doubt controlling officers will be appointed and a system of audit will be introduced, but 
there are the dangers of the officers turning out inexperienced and audit being defective. 

These two defects presented themselves under the guaranteed railway system. The guarantee 
system is bound moreover to invite foreign capital, only to exploit our country the more. 

Loans may be granted in the case of circulating capital but not in the case of fixed 
capital. As far as possible we must avoid long period loans. I prefer Government's invest- 
ing some proportion of capital in the industries! as loans to tho companies with or without 
interest. 


The system of supply of machinery on the hire purchase system should not be resorted 
to. This will only give advantage to the individual manufacturer at the cost of the public 
money. It is only human nature not to take care of the things belonging to others when 
taken on hire and to make the most of them. However, this may be resorted to in the case 
of cottage industries through co-operative societies of artisans. These industries can be 
revived and improved to suit the public taste by providing them with up-to-date machinery 
and implements and loans at first without interest and afterwards with reasonable interest. 

Jfys only proper and just for a Government calling itself paternal to ensure the sales 
of a commodity when the industry is in the infant stage. It is only gradually that a factory 
can produce a particular commodity to suit the taste of the public. It is therefore necessary 
that provision should be made for the consumption of its articles produced in the beginning. 
This system appears to be the best of all systems. This is the system least liable to remove 
the necessary everstanding incentive to arrive at efficiency, for there will always be present the 
dan ger of the custom being snatched away, if no attempt is made to improve the outturn and 
to produce it cheaply. The failure of the swadeshi movement in India is well known. The 
promoters of the newly started industries relied too much upon the spirit of sacrifice and 
patriotism which the swadeshi movement gave rise to, and believed it to be permanent with 
a result that the industries suddenly collapsed, It was not surprising news to those who were 
cogn iza nt of the fact of poverty and the lack of the spirit of nationality in India ana 
knew for certain that this sacrifice on the part of the public was only temporary. 
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Government control is necessary in paying guaranteed dividends for a limited period, in 
the supply of machinery on the hire purchase system and in providing a part of the share 
capital. 1 

Pioneer factories. The scheme of pioneering industries should not be resorted to by Government. I con- 

sider this bs beyond the functions of the State, for it will increase the work of the already 
overburdened Government and result in inefficiency owing to the diffused attention that 
the Government will pay. Moreover such a system is undesirable because it bound to 
undermine tbe initiative of the people. 

Financing agcnoici. Financing of industries by the existing joint-stock banks does net at first look practi- 

cable. There is enough of capital with the joint-stock banks to help industries, but they can- 
not take upon themselves that element of risk which the present system of banking involves 
in lending for long periods. The joint-stock banks can lend capital for short periods only, 
i.e. f the banks can lend to overcome difficulties arising from a deficiency of circulating 
capital. Under certain arrangements the banks can lend for fixed capital as well. If 
Government can guarantee to help banks in times of distress, to the extent to which they 
have invested in industries, 1 do not see any reason whv the banks should object to lend from 
the reserve fund. The bankers should he only too glad to lend, for their reserves which 
otherwise remain idle will yield an income. This system has its limits* It can be utilised 
only for industries which are already established and are capable of expansion, but cannot 
expand for want of capital, or for industries the prospects of the success of which are almost 
certain. 

A better method of financing industries is to start new industrial banks on the lines on 
which similar banks exist in Japan and Germany. The capital of such banks may be raised 
either bv one of two methods suggested below or by a combination of both methods in one. The 
first method is to issue shares like the present joint-stock banks. To make these banks free 
from periodical crises, in times of panic, it is necessary that deposits should not be accepted. 

This method perhaps will not secure investment of requisite capital because of the remote 
prospects of profits which it will hold out to the investors. 

The second method is to provide capital by raising public loans on lines similar to those on 
which other public loans are raised by the Government. The joint-stock banks will only be 
too glad to contribute their quota. It is possible that the appeal of the Govcrrment may not 
bring forth the amount needed. But this repulse should not discourage the Government, 
for in that case the Government can avail itself of an external issue of capital. 

With this arrangement capital can be provided at the cheapest rate without the dangers 
arising from periodical crises. As soon as a particular industry begins to pay, tbe promoters 
of that industry may be called upon to issue shares -to the extent of the loans which they 
received from the industrial bank and sell to the Indian public mainly. The amount so 
realised may be utilised by the Government either in discharge of the publio debt or in 
fostering new industries. 

We must he very particular to see that such a system does not eventually become reduced 
to the system of investment of foreign capital in India. 

The third method is to raise capital for the industrial bank, partly by issue of shares and 
partly by raising a public; loan like the Industrial Bank of Japan. 

The success of this bank will entirely depend upon the agency employed to conduct the 
business of the bank. The directors of these banks must be men of business experience and 
nobody else. The banks should be equipppd with an up-to-date information department and a 
highly technical staff who can critically examine the industrial possibilities of working the 
concern on sound lines. 

-jcietieg. Producers’ co-operative societies should be encouraged to develop cottage industries in 
which little capital is needed and where efficiency depends largely on the application and care 
of the individual workmen, like basket making, shirt making, embroidery, carpentry, 
manufacturing of cot tapes, durries, napkins, towels, handkerchiefs, carpet and blanket in- 
dustries, rope manufacturing, etc. This will provide work specially for women who can- 
not go out of their homes, partly because of the purdah and caste systems which forbid them 
from entering factory life, and partly because they are the householders and cannot leave 
their houses. Such societies should not be merely lending societies. Co-operative purchase 
and co-operative sale of goods should also be the functions of such societies. In fact these 
societies in the beginning should provide all the requisites for a particular industry. The 
aim of these societies should be the gradual disappearance of the employer by transferring 
all the stock of an enterprise to the labourers themselves, and the introduction of new 
methods to improve the quality and increase the output of the goods, and supply of 
easy credit. Care should be taken to avoid the tendency to re-establish the very institutions 
whxoh they seek to eliminate, by refusing to admit new members and engaging hired work- 
men, thus turning the societies into joint-stock companies/ 

Here I might mention that the bafta industry at Nathnagar in Bhagalpur District is 
in need of co-operative producers 1 Societies. The condition of the labourers can be improved 
by excluding the Mahajan who generally provides them with all the requisites of tbe industry 
on condition that tbe goods so produced will be sold to them oftentimes at lower than 
market rates. It is a known fact that these Mabajans exploit tbe labourer's necessity and 
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hie want of forethought, weakness, and ignorance. The industry admits of improvement 
and is capable of extension by introduct ion of new methods in the kandlooms. 

Ohal jfviDKNCK, 1 st DbcEIMKK 1SHG. 

Mr. C. K. Low. — Q. How long have you been an employe of the Benares Bank 1—A. 
Eight years. Two years I was in Muzaffarpur and six jears in Bhagalpur. 

Q. What previous training bad you in banking before you were employed by the Benares 
Bank? — A. * I was doing commercial agent's business in Bombay for about six years, that is 
export and import business of my own. * ' 

Q- Had you any educational or commercial training ?— A. I have passed the Public Service 
examination which we had some ten years ago in Sind. The Government lias discontinued 
that examination. 

Q- On what do you advance money in Bhagalpur ? — A. Bills of exchange, and loans on 
guilt-edged securities and other marketable securities. 

Q You advance loans on produce ?— A. We have not got that system. People can get 
money on personal credit, but they do not keep the produce with us. 

Q. Suppose a man has 1,000 maunds of rice which he wants to send to Calcutta, do you 
finance that ? — A. They bring the railway receipt to us and we advance money on the security 
of the railway receipt and forward the receipt to the agency here. 

Q. Have you any factory in Bhagalpur ? — A . No. 

Q. No sugar mills, or jute presses ? — A. Handlooms in tuseer. 

Q. You obtain your funds mostly from deposits or share capital ? — A. From deposits. 

Q r You do not lend much money on landed property ?— A. Very seldom. We used to 
do it, hut since the 1913 crisis we have stopped. 

Q. But you can advance up to the extent of your share capital ? — A. That depends upon 
• circumstances and time. 

Q. Hon 1 hie Sir F. //. Stewart . — I do not understand your proposal of financing industries. 
Do you mean that Government should start an industrial bank ?— A. Yes. It should be like 
the joint stock companies and shares should be issued. 

Q. It is to be a private enterprise without Government aid ? — A . No. 

Q. You say a second method is to provide capital by raising public loans on lines similar to 
those on which other public loans are raised by the Government. You say that the Govern- 
ment should say that they are going to finance such and such an industry and raise the loan 
for that specific purpose ? — A. If we arc not able to get shares taken up in the market, in that 
case Government should raise a public loan. 

Q. Hon’blc Sir Fazvlbhoy Currimllioy . — Who are the promoters of your Bank ? — A. The 
Benares people. 

Q. And you are the agent there ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get remuneration or agency commission ?— A. Remuneration. 

Q. And your experience in banking has been only for eight years ?— A. Yes, in this hank. 

Q. Before that you had no banking experience ? — A. No. 

Q. And it is only like a shroff's business, lending money on properties ? — A. There is 
actual banking to help business. 

Q. Industries ? — A. Up till now we have not been able to do help to industries, heoause 
there has been no call on us for there are no industries in Bhagalpur. We only lend to 
merchants. 

Q. You take hundis ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that people will subscribe to an industrial bank ? What is you* 
experience as banking agent ? — A. If we get good experts and people are made to understand 
the object of it I am Bure. 

Q. Experts in what ?— A. In banking business. 

Q. Andiihey must come to the industries without knowing whether the industries are good 
or bad and without having any knowledgo of technical or other things ? — A. We have got in 
Karachi the Hon'ble Mr, Webb who has started a railway. The people were quite ignorant 
of the lin£ of business he was going to start, bub because the people ha4 confidence in the 
person they subscribed capital. • 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee,— Q,. You say, “ I am not in favour of guaranteed dividends 
for a limited period. The siame evils which appeared in the guaranteed railway system may be 
expected to re-appear.” What are the evils of guaranteed railway system ?— A. It is only a 
known fact that we have no guaranteed railways who pay dividends as much as other rail- 
ways pay. 

Q. That is > our experience ?— A. I have heard. I do not know of any guaranteed 
railway paying per cent, as many private concerns do. 

Q. The guaranteed railway pays 8 per cent. ? — A. Of what standing ? The more time a 
concern takes the better the result. 
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Dr. K J/opkinton.— Q, You say, “ A better method of financing industries is to start new 
industrial banks on the lines on which similar banks exist in Japan and Germany.” Can 
you tell us very briefly what those lines are in Germany ? — A. The major portion of the share 
capital is subscribed by Government. 

Q. You know that ?—A. I have read it. One does not expect to go and inquire about 
these things there. 


Witness No. 97. 

Mit. A. M. Akaihoox, Shellac Manufacturer , Jhalda , Manbhum District, 

Written Evidence. 

My experience of Indian industries is confined to the lac industry and my experience or 
opinion may he useful in this connection only. 

The lac industry generally, from the cultivation of lac trees to the manufacture of 
shellac, is carried on by primitive methods and Government could greatly help the industry 
if the industry is investigated with a view to the increase and improvement of the cultivation 
and propagation of lac insects and the collection of lac incrustation on scientific lines. The 
methods now used are extremely careless and imperfect and ofteu wasteful and a special study 
should he made with a view to the improvement of the method as with the present method 
then* is considerable wastage of material and labour. 

It would further be for the interest of this country generally and of the lac industry 
particularly if the export of the crude or unmanufactured lac to foreign countries in the form 
of raw or seed lac were prohibited or restricted. 

The only financial help which Government could give the industry with advantage is to 
aid cultivators of lac in times of distress or when there is locally scarcity of lac insects 
lor inoculation of trees to obtain lac insects from elsewhere by advancing them small loans on 
nominal interest . 

The lac industry could greatly be improved if the researches were made by Government 
and scientific aid provided, e.g. } a good deal of useless labour and wastings could be avoided 
by the introduction of scientific methods for crushing, washing, extracting more shellac from 
the raw stuff than is done at prosent and this can ouly be effected by expert scientific 
methods; in my opinion the lac industry is the only important Industry which is least 
studied. There is room for considerable improvement both in quantity and quality and 
the doing away of the present laborious methods. 

The lac dye industry should be revived and this could easily be done by using certain 
chemical process and foreign dyes could easily be ousted from the market. More facilities 
should be given for the transit of shellac on Indian railways; the present slow transit is 
often the cause of deterioration of shellac, specially in the hot weather. 

Oral Evidence, 1st December 191(1. 

President . — Q. You have been engaged in the shellac manufacture for a long time? 
— A. Yob, I have becu about 28 years in shellac. 

Have you had any previous technical training for that work ? — A. No, just a practical 
knowledge. 

Q You say that “The lac industry generally, from the cultivation of lac trees to the 
manufacture of shellac, is carried on by primitive mothods and Government could greatly 
help the industry if the industry is investigated with a view to the increase and improve- 
ment of the cultivation and propagation of lac insects, and the collection of lac incrustation 
on scientific lines.” Have you read the report written by Mr. Misra of the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pusa ?—A. No, I have read Watt's book. 

Q. This is very ancient. The last report by Mr. Misra was in 1918, since supplemented * 
by another note. Why have you not got into touch with people who are actually doing this 
work ?— A. I have not had occasion. I did write to Pusa for some information, but it was 
not very much. 

Q. You have not seen bulletin 28 ?— A. No, I have not. 

Q. Surely if you keep up-to-date with your work you must recognise the existence of 
literature of this sort. You have advocated what is already being done by Government. 
You did not ask them at Pusa if they had published anything on the subject ?— A. No, I 
did not. 

Q. Write for bulletin 28 and get into touch with Mr. C. S. Misra, and you will find him 
very willing to help you ?— A. Thank you. 

Mr. C. E . Low.—Q, Have you had buy idea of growing ]*o ? You wanted to grow lac 
on some trees you had. What kind of trees ?— i. All sorts, Kusum and Palas. These were 
trees I grew myself in my own oompound. 
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Q. A miscellaneous lot of trees growing in your own compound ou which you proposed to 
grow lac, as an experimental or commercial proposition?—^. It waB experimental, but it 
would bo commercial if successful. 

Q You op-™ take it from me that it is not a commercial proposition to grow lac on a small 
number of different varieties of trees ; it would be better to keep to one kind of tree and 
grow one kind of lac ?— A. It grows in the same way on all trees. Talas and Kusum are 
different. There are two kinds of lac. 

Q. Merely for growing lao I would suggest that you might have got hold of an ordinary 
coolv from the lac district, who would have shown you how to do it at once, and after doing 
that vou might have found the information which Pusa could have given you much more 
valuable than if you had had no practical experience at all. You purchase lac from up- 
country merchants ?— Yes. 

* Q. From what parts of India ? — A . In the district. 

Q. What process do you manufacture lac by ? Do you use alcohol ? — A. 1 don't. 

Q. You mean you heat the lac and squeeze it out ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then you sell to Calcutta?—^. Yes, the whole thing is sold to shippers. 


Witness No. 98. 

Mr. J. M. Casey, Planter and Managing Proprietor, Nildongri Sisal Hemp Estate, Mr. J. M, Cnscg. 

Sambalpur. 

Written Evidence. 

Notes with regard to sisal hemp industry in Bihar and Orhsa. 

The sisal hemp industry is an old established one in Yucatan, Mexico. Attempts have 
been made to grow it successfully in India, principally in Assam, but with little result for 
numerous reasons, chiefly climatic. 

This estate was started by me in 1904, with plants procured from Silhefc. The first few Nildougri M 
years, progress was very slow indeed, owing, firstly, to the want of experience ; secondly, to h °n>P wMe. 
the plants not being acclimatized to this part of the country (the death-rale being as much as 
40 per cent, during the first few years), and lastly, to the lack of funds. 

But, as my experience of the plant, and its treatment increased, and I started planting on 
a larger scale, and with my own acclimatized suckers, the result lias been vastly different. 

] have now 545 afcree under sisal, much of which, though, is not yet in bearing. My 

crop for the past season, 1915-1910, amounted to 1,000 maunds, and was sold locally at fair 

prices. 

At the beginning of last season, a sample of hemp from this cstale was sent to Messrs. Ide 

& Christie of°London for report and valuation. They classed it as first class sisal, 

commenting favourably on its colour, strength and preparation, and valuing it at £39—40 per 
ton, which was the rate prevailing at the time for first class sisal hemp. 

From the hemp statistics up to 1914, the latest in my possession, the world's 
shipments of sisal hemp rose from 011,939 bales in 1903 to 982,000 hales in 1914. German 
East Africa alone shows a rise from 4,828 tons in 1909 to 19,814 tons in 1913. 

I am of opinion that this industry could be greatly extended in these parts, as my 
experience of the past twelve years has proved that the climate, soil, and the lie of the land 
generally, are all favourable to the cultivation of sisal 

Q. 41. The land tenure in this district is not encouragiug enough to entice capitalists Land policy. 

and others to invest their moneys in industrial undertakings ; for according to the regulations 
of this district, owners of village lands have not the right to dispose of such, and it is risky 
negotiating for even a lease of such lands, as it is most difficult to find out what actual rights 
the owners hold. There is not much land held directly by Government, and the bulk of it k is 
tinder Government Forest, and from my experience Government land is not easy to obtain. 

q. 42. I would suggest that Government should give concessions of land on the 

following terms to encourage the establishment of hew industries, which have in them a 
likelihood of tutcess : — 

(1) A lease of not less than 80 years, with the option of a renewal of the lease. 

(2) That the land be leased free of rent for the first four years. Rent thereafter to be 

charged at the rate paid for land of similar quality in adjoining villages. 

(3) Should the land thus conceded contain forest of any value, such forest be disposed 

of to the lessee at a nominal valuation. 

(4) That the lessee be given the right of transfer of his rights and interests in the 

property. 

. (5) In. the cue of land taken up for cultivation of Sisal from zemindaries and village**, Oomnmw t 

Government should acknowledge and guarantee the lessee’s rights in such lands. 
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Q. 5.— I consider it would encourage and considerably help new industries, such as the 
one in question, if Government were to supply machinery and plant on the hire-purchase 
system, as the machinery and plant required for a sisal hemp plantation are expensive items* 

It would certainly be very helpful if Government would guarantee the purchase of 
crops on a fair valuation, until such inuustries were well established. 

Q. 97. — With regard to transport facilities in this district, the roads are few, aud most 
of these are but village tracts. I would recommend that the existing loads be put into proper 
repair and that new roads be opened to facilitate industrial development, and in the opening 
out of the country generally. 

Q. 98.— In refeience to railway freights, ray experience is that railways are not too much 
inclined to foster new industries by grants of special concessions, ami I would suggest that 
railway companies be induced to grant special rates for the carriage m. produce and material 
of new industries, as is generally done in other countries. 

Q. 109.— There is a lot of inferior fibre, commonly known aB aloe fibre, manufactured iu 
Indian jails, from other varieties of the agave, and this is bought up in small lots by petty 
traders, then bulked and Bold under the head of Indian sisal, which naturally does the sisal 
industry no good, the result being, that the leal Indian sisal placed in the home market, is 
considered inferior to that produced in other countries. 

Q. 60. — I am of opinion that there should be a Director of Industries and that he should 
bo a sound business man. 


Oral Evidence. 1st Dkcembeu 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— (<j. How did you get possession of this area in the Sambalpur District ? 
— A. Through Government, from the Forest Department. It was originally forest reserve. 
1 got it on a 30 years* lease. 

Q. On what terms ? — A. The ordinary terms payable for village lands in the adjoining 
villages. 

Q. Did you get it rent-free for any period ? - A. For four years. 

Q. What decorticating plant do you use ? — A. American. This has a capacity of 3,500 
leaves per hour. 

Q. What power do you use?— A. 12 II. P. 

Q. What percentage do your leaves give ? — A. At the present moment it is not a very fair 
test, because we are really dealing with a good bulk of leaves not fullv grown. Last season 
we got 30 lbs. of fibre per thousand leaves, that is with the ordinary leaf wo manufacture every 
day j for picked leaves, 56 lbs. per thousand leaves. 

Q. Have your plants come into full bearing as yet ? — A. Some of the earlier areas are all 
In bearing, but the area being small the outturn is small as compared to what it should be. 

Q. Is your full area under sisal at present? — A. No, I have still got about 150 acres to 
plant. 

Q. Did you have any dillieulty with working the dceorticator at firot? — A. No, I started 
off first with two raspadors of the kind which they use in Yucatan, and lust season I got in an 
American machine which is automatic. 

Q. You don't have to handle the leaves ? — A. You just slip the leaves iu, theseare gripped 
between two chains and carried forward, and the fibre is delivered on an endless chain. 

Q. What is the name of it ?—A. By the Prieto Machine Co. They are the largest 
manufacturers for Yucatan. 

Q. You never tried any of the German machine ? By Krupp of Magdeburg ? — A . I 
have not tried it but know something about it, styled the New Corona. 

Q. Did you see them in the Allahabad Exhibition ? - A. No, there were two iu Sylhefc. 

Q. Can you see your way now to satisfactory profit out of your area ?— A, Yes. 

Q. You state , i( it is most difficult to find out what actual rights the owners hold.” Why 
do vou say that ? — A. Our district is a peculiar district. It belongs to Bihar and Orissa and 
yet/is not worked iu the same way as other districts of Bihar and Orissa. It was taken ovei 
from the Central Provinces, aud the rules and regulations in the district are those that are now 
used in the Central Provinces. 

Q, Are you not aware that village patwaris maintain a record-of* rights, whioh is kept 
up-to-date, or use to be in the Central Provinces ?— A. No. 

Q . You have never inspected the village papers?— A. No, I have not seen any village 
papers. 

Q, Perhaps you are speaking without the bool I have tried for village land, and 
have been advised not to touch it by legal people. * ^ , 

Q. That is because of the difficulty of acquiring the righf, not the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the right ?— A. I don’t know what it is, but there are so many shareholders. * « 

Q. The proprietary right, can always be ascertained on application to the officer of the 
tahsil, and any charges on this can always be ascertained ofc, application to tht 9 egret ration 
Office. Tenancy rights can be seen by inspection of the ullage papers ?— A; Ihepegain the 
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objection to village land is that it is generally all rice land, and rice land is not suitable for 
onr cultivation. We want high land. I have some photos here. It is more dongri land that 
we want. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty in marketing your fibre ?~A. Not at home ; but out here 
they don't seem to quite understand it. 

Q . You did not think of communicating either with the Commercial Branch of the Beard 
of Trade in England, or the Director of Commercial Intelligence here ?— , A. No. 

q • You did not try to get some firm at home to authorize some firm of shippers to deal 
with you ? — A . The firm here sent to their recognised brokers at home. 

q. Did you discover whether there was any high proportion of lime in the soil ? A . 

I have not bad it analysed, but I should say there was a very great proportion of lime. 

Q. You speak of the terms on which you think Government should give land concessions 
for new industries. Your fourth suggestion is that “ the lessee be given the right of transfer 
of his rights and interests in the property.” You don't speak about any of the obligations 
which should attach to it. A man could get his land, according to your proposal for 4 years, 
and then .sell it without doing anything on it, except grazing cows on it, for instance ?— A. 
Government would put their own stipulations in such a case, and thus protect themselves. 

q. Did you require any outside help in the matter of financing and starting this industry ? 
— A. Yes, latterly. 

Q. Did you find difficulty in getting it ?— A. Yes. 

Did you try any bank? — A. No, I never tried banks. 

q. There is no local hank at Sambalpnr? — A. There are a few local Marwaris. 

Q, l mean ordinary banks ? — A. No, I don't think they do that business, 

Q. You speak of this fibre being extracted in Indian jails? Is any of that exported?— 
A. It goes down to Bombay and is sold as Bombay aloe fibre. I heard it was also sold in 
Calcutta as Indian sisal. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M, Malaviya . — Q. What is the difficulty in obtaining land; is it that 
other crops are more useful ? — A . They don't seem to be willing to part with their land. 
I cannot arrive at a proper reason. 

Q. But they are cultivating the lands ? — A . No. there are many villages with more land 
out of cultivation than under cultivation. 

Q. Is there a large area of waste land ? — A. Yes, but that sort of waste land would not 
be suitable for our cultivation. 

q . Then land suitable for your cultivation is not lying fallow? — A. The bulk of suitable 
land is under Government forest. 

q. Apart from Government forest, there is no other land suitable for your cultivation 
which is lying fallow ? — A. There may be in zamindaries and other parts of the district which 
I have not visited. 

q. So for &b you are aware, there is not much land lying fallow suitable for your pur- 
pose? — A. No. Another thing is, out of! much of that suitable land. Government has, within 
the last three or four years, reserved some thirty thousand acres and put it into the forest. 

That is perhaps because the Government consider that it would be more valuable than 
leasing it to ypu f—A. I never asked for it. I say, in the case of extending the industry, 
those would bo suitable places of course. 

q. Then your suggestion comes to this, that instead of putting in so much land undor 
reserved forest, the Government should lease out some portions?—^. Yes, to form a nucleus. 

Q. Would that not be determined by the consideration whether it would be more profitable 
for Government to reserve it for forest than to lease it to you ? — A. From a commercial point 
of view I don't think the Sambalpnr forests are very valuable ; the timber raised on these 
forests is not very valuable. 

Mr . C . E. Low. — Q. Would it be more correct to say that on the land you want, there is 
scrub jungle, etc., of no value ? — A. We don't want level land ; it is rocky hills that we look 
out for most ; well-drained soil. 

Hobble Sir F. 11. Stewart.— q. Would most of your hemp be for export?—^# Yes, 
the bulk of it. 

q. And your principal competitors would have been German East Africa and Mexico ?— 
A. Yes, but the bulk of the outturn of Yucatan remains in New York and does not leave 
America. 

Q. Then you think that you could com pete fairly satisfactorily?—^. Very satisfactorily, 
because our other conditions are favourable ; for instance, labour and other conditions. 

* q. You have had no experience t>f trying to grow sisal hemp in other parts of India?— 
A. No, but I have been to Sylhet and seen the plantations up there. 

Q. They are not successful ? — A. No, they get^all sorts of blight, and are not satisfactory 
1 thisk there is too much moisture there. It is a plant that requires a dry, arid country. 
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Q. This inferior fibre, is that grown now to the detriment of your better article ?— 

I could not say that. 

Q. There are people at home who know all about this fibre, and are accustomed to dealing 
with it ? — A . Yes, in London. 

Q. Calcutta would be the normal port for you to ship through? — A, Yes, we are about 
30ft miles from Calcutta. 

Hon’ble Sir Faznlbhoy Curritnbhoy. — (J. What climatic conditions are needed for this 
industry ?— Avery dry, arid climate. 

Mr . C. E. Low. — Q. Notin the rains ?— A. We had 32 or 64* inches this year, but so long 
as you have it on these dungries and steep lands it is safe, as you have well-drained soil.— if. 
The conditions in Yucatan are much akin to what we have in the Central Provinces. 

Hobble Sir Faznlbhoy Curritnbhoy. — Q. Do you think this is the only part of India where 
it can be grown? — A. No, 1 would not say it is the only part, but the Central Provinces 
generally is suitable. 

Sir D. J. Tata.~Q. Where did you first gain your knowledge or experience of this 
industry ?— A. Mostly from books. I had a little experience in Sylhet for a fortnight, and 
talked with people who had been in this industry, but it was mostly practical experience 
which I had developed myself. 

Q. What induced you to go in for this particular business ?— A. I had been reading about 
this industry for two or three years. 

(j). You have no knowledge of Yucatan, except from books ?—A. No, but it struck me 
that this particular district corresponded to the Yucatan conditions. 

Q. With regard to fibre, you aoquired all your knowledge from books ?—A. Yes, and 
practical knowledge. 

Q. Have vou made a thorough study of the question and read up everything possible on the 
subject?— *Ycs, I have been at it for 12 years. 

Q. Is there any literature extant ? - A . There is the Kew bulletin which gives lots of 
information about it, and there are pamphlots issued by the Manila Government. They grow 
it in Hawaii. 

Q. That is with regard to cultivation, hut with regard to the manipulate i f the 
fibre?— >f. It is in the same work j the Kew bulletin gives a lot of information about it. 

Q. You have had no opportunity of consulting an expert on the subject ?— A. No, 
there is none in India. 

Q. But out of India ?— A. I was thinking of visiting other plantations out of India, and 
comparing notes with the plantations there. 

Q. With reference to machinery, you selected this particular one because it was well spoken 
of ; yon did not try to see' other machinery ? —A. I had seen Todds, and two or three other 
machines working, but found there were little hitches here and there. I thought I would 
like this one, especially as I had a small engine and boiler. The conditions more or less 
suited me with this machine, as my area was small. 

Q. My object in asking you was t,o know whether you had made a particular study of 
the machine ?— A. No, but 1 had been studying this question for 12 years. 

Mr. C . E. Low. — Q. Had you any experience as a mechanical engineer ?— A. I served my 
time as a civil engineer. 

Mr. A , Chatterton.~Q. Can you tell us how much per acre it would cost to bring a Sisal 
hemp plantation into boaring ; what would be the amount of capital required ?— A. Including 
machinery and everything, Hs. 225 per acre. 

Q. In how many years would your plants begin to yield ?— A. They generally yield in 4 
years My unacclimatised plants did not, hut with my acclimatised plants I did it in 
four years. 

Q. After the plant has grown up, and you begin cutting the leaves, as far as your experi- 
ence goes, have you had auy difficulty with premature poling ?— A. No, we l&ve got plants that , 
are aown 1 5 years, but they were big plants 8 or 4 years old when put down which I got 
from the Botanical Garden, Sibpur. They have not poled yet. 

Q. Have you been cutting the leavos ?— A. Yes, regularly. 

Q. Have you found that cutting the leaves tends to induce premature poling ? — A . I 
cannot say ; my experience is not long enough. * 

Q. Of the earlier plants which you have now been cutting, what percentage have poled ? 
— A. I have planted out seven lakhs of plants at different ^periods within the 12 years, and this 
year the number of poles is 1,^50 out of seven lacs. . m 

Q. You say you got about 801bs. of fibre ?— A. Yes, from leaves big and small oombined, 
but if I select the leaves I get 56 lbs. to the thousand leaves. 

* Q. Have you any special arrangement for transporting leaves ?— A. By carts. 

Q. How far apart do you plant them ?— A. I started with*10l>y 5 ; now I have narrowed 
it to 8 by 4. I get about 1,400 plants to the acre. 
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Q.' Do the plants in Sambalpur stool freely ? — A . Yes, after the second or third year. 
Besides planting out this area (I originally started the plantation with 55,000 plants), I have 
disposed of about 3 lakhs outside aud planted out 7 lakhs of my own from these 55,000 in 12 
years, all from suckers. 1 have a few bulbils, but I cut the poles out as soon as they appear, 
so as to get a full crop of leaves fur that year. 

Q. How many leaves did you calculate to get from each plant ?—A. About 80 leaves per 
plant per year. \¥e ought to go on for about six to eight years. 

Q. What arrangements do you make for replacing the old plants ? — A . Interlining 5 years 
after the original ones have been put out. In the centre of the 8 fiet space I run in auother 
time. 

Q, What do you do with all the pulp from the machine ? — A. I use it as manure and 
return it to the soil where the soil has a tendency to be poor. 

Q. You have no experience of working with Todd's machine ? — A . No, but a good machine 
is the one made by Kobey of Lincoln, which is supposed to be the machine. 

Q. What do you consider is the minimum area, or the most suitable area for this 
industry ?— A. 500 acres. 

Q. How much of that would you plant out ? — A. The whole area ; then you would want a 

# few hundred acres for fuel, and for your labour force, etc. 

Q. And for extracting the fibre do you want a large quantity of water ?— A. Not very 
large; I turn out about ten mauuds of fibre per day, and 1 don't think I use moro than about 
8,000 gallons of water which is supplied by a tank. 

Q. You suggest in your note that it “ would certainly be very helpful if Government 
would guarantee the purchase of crops on a fair valuation, until such industries were well 
established." Do you have any difficulty in selling your crop ? — A. I had at the start, but 
not now, as prices have gone up aud there is a good demand for it. 

Q r I presume your difficulties were due to the small quantities you were offering. Do you 
sell through brokeis ? — A . I sell through agents in Calcutta. 

O. Is it a fact that you can send your crop to London brokers, and they would sell the 
whole hit for you ? - A. You would have to employ somebody in Calcutta to do your business 
for you, and you would practically require agents there. 

I suppose you would now withdraw that statement, do you think Government should 
guarantee the purchase or guarantee that they should be sold ? There is a lot of this fibre 
used in Government works, and it might be helpful if Government consumed it in the 
country. 

Q. To what purpose '{—A. For shipping generally. 

Q. Do you knoft of any other use it is put to, except making ropes ? — A. A lot is 
made into nets for trawlers, both in Japan and in England, as it makes very good nets, and 
they are now, I believe, putting it to many of the uses to which they formerly put flax. 
As the North of France and Belgium, and parts of Russia have gone out of cultivation, 
they are substituting this for flax for many of the coarser works. It is used largely in self- 
binder harvesting machines in Canada, Australia and also in brush manufacture. 

Q. Are you getting a better price now for your fibre than before the war began V — A. 
About double the price. I sell in Calcutta outright, because it is difficult to get freight, and 
you don't know when you may get it. 

Q. What is the quality of the land on which you grow this fibre ? — A . Poor land ; what 
would be useless for any other crop, on which they generally grow their til. It is even too 
poor for til. 

Q. Is your plantation at all patchy ?—A. No, it is in one block. 

• <J). In one part of it does the plant grow two or three times the rate of others ? — A. The 
unacclimatised plants, not the acclimatised ones. 

Q. You do not know if lime is an important factor ?— A. They say it is necessary to 
have lime. 

• Q. Are you supplying these stools or suckers to other plantations ? — A. Yes, I supplied a 
lot to a Native State south of me, but 1 have not heard what they are doing, 

J/r.C. B. Low.— Q . Do you bale ? — A. Kutcha bales in 2 maund sizes. 

BoflbU Hir F. II. Stewrt.—li&A you devious planting experience before you took this 
fibre ?— A. I had been in tea ; not working in tea, but I used to live on a tea garden and 
know a little about tea. 

Mr. A. Chatterlon,-~Q , Would it be possible to have a portable plant so that you can 
go round and deal with small plantations of 4 or 5 acres. Could you cut your leaves at any 
time ? — A. Only from October to the end of May would be suitable. 

• Q, You would get a season of 7 months in which to cut leaves ? — A. 7 to 8 months. 

Q. Would there be any difficulty from the planters' point of view in cutting all the 
leaves at one time ?— A. It would not be good for the plant. It wonld retard the growth. I 
work it in cycles and! it probably takes me a month to come back to the original place 
vWelftorted. 
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Q. Supposing you take a well developed plant and out off one-third of the leaves in 
each year, do you think that would have any serious effect on the growth ?— A. Yes. 
It is said to throw it back. In the following year the plant would not have such a good 
growth. The less shock given to the plant at one time the better 


Witness No. 99. 

Mr. Chat, Olden . Mr. Ohas. Olden, Superintendent, the Cape Copper Co., Ld ., Rakha Hill Mines, District 

Singhbhnm, Chota Nagpur . 

(NOTE. — Mr . Chat. Olden* s written and oral evidence is confidential .) 


Witness No. 100. 

Mr. W. L. Carey Mb. W. L. Carey and Mb. W. L. Thomson, representing the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., 
$ Thomson. /><$,, Calcutta. 

(Note.— M essrs. W. L. Carey* s and Thomson* s written and oral evidence is confidential .) 


Witness No. 101. 

Mr. J5T. W. Carr. Mr. H. W. Carr, representing Palmer , lawrie fy Co., Managing Agents , Bengal Paper Mill 

Co., Ld., Calcutta. 


Hallway freight!. 


Written Evidence. 

% 

Manufacture of paper .— The Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ld., was registered in 1889. 
Its mill is situated at Raniganj, where Rs. 21,00,000 has been expended on buildings and 
machinery. 

The present output of paper is some 0,000 tons per annum, and although the mill 
compares in equipment favourably with the ordinary standard of mills in the United 
Kingdom, the history of the mill for the past several years has revealed a long struggle to 
pay a moderate dividend on a reduced capital. 

The fact that imports of paper amounted to £1,058,454 in 1913, indicates the possi- 
bilities for papey mills, but owing to the low prices at which continental papers are placed on 
the Indian market, the demand for papers made from such materials as are at present in 
common use, ib very restricted, and short of a protective tariff, the two questions in the Com- 
mission Schedule which it seems to us chiefly concern the local paper industry, are (7) of 
question 5 and question 98. 

Dealing with the latter question, railway freights are high in consideration of the value 
of the products required for paper-making. For instance, the freight on a maund of 

a v from Hamburg to Raniganj is Re. 0-14-8 while freight on grass from the Nepal 
s sufficient to make a maund of paper is Re. 1-5-0 and the collection of waste material 
in Delhi and Lahore, such as waste paper and rags, incurs freight at the rate of Re. 0-15-9 
and Re. 1-2-3 per maund of material respectively. In short, the rate of freight from 
Hamburg to Ranigani, if applied lo the raw material used at Raniganj, would only allow 
grass to lie brought from Chota Nagpur and Sahibgunge districts, but it would not allow 
waste paper and rags to be brought from any important up-country centre, and would only 
permit of jute, hemp, etc., being brought from Benares and nearer districts. 

Similar difficulties apply to the marketing of the paper itself, as the following charac- 
teristic rates of freight indicate : — 


From London to Bombay, Madras or Calcutta 

From Raniganj to Madras : £ 

From Raniganj to Bombay : ( • 

'■Pea . 


Rs. As. 

. 20 4 per ton. 

. 25 5 

. 28 12 „ 

. 42 5 „ 

. ^80 12 „ 


It is freight on raw material, however, which is the chief difficulty in the way of local 
paper competing with the imported article, and which also stands in the way of developing 
other sources of paper-making material in other parts of the country. 

The other question which we refer to as having a considerable bearing on the prosperity 
of the paper industry is the guaranteed Government purchase' of products. The local mills 
have enjoyed Government support for some considerable time, and it has been so vital to their 
existence that the risk of losing it has been a check on the production of paper locally. The 
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guarantee of Government to purchase their paper requirements in India would be an -incen- 
tive to increase the production, and this, together with special freights on raw material, would 
be of much value. 

Such support, however, would be likely partially to fail in its object, unless something 
can be done to protect the industry by a tariff against foreign imports of subsidised or 
dumped supplies, which in some cases have been brought to Calcutta from Sweden at a freight 
of 3 annas 4 pies per maund ; and if the paper industry of India is to grow, we feel strongly 
that this step will prove necessary. To exemplify its worthiness for protection, the following 
figures are submitted referring to" the 3-machine mill at Raniganj turning out some 6,600 


tons of paper per annum : — 

Rs. 

Royalties paid on gra«i 39,000 per annum. 

Native wages at Raniganj 1,96, 0r0 „ 

Native wages in the grassfieldg ....... 1,50,000 „ 

Native wages in collection of waste material 60,000 „ 

Railway freight on raw and finished products 2,25,000 „ 

Duty on imports 26,000 ,, 

Rosin purchased from Government factory 38,000 ,, 

Coal consumption . . ■ • 45,000 tons. 

Labour force employed at mill 1,200 hands. 


In addition to the above direction in which the manufacture of paper directly 
contributes to the prosperity of the country, as opposed to imported supplies, it will be remem- 
bered that the industry also has a direct interest in the development of local supplies of 
caustic bleach china clay, dyes, etc. 

To summarise, we submit that while the guaranteed supi>ort of Government and 
reduced railway freights would tend to increase the manufacture of paper, a protective tariff 
is likely to prove necessary, if the industry is to increase. 

(W itness also gave confidential oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 102. 

Hon’bi.e Babu Bhufbndra Nath Bash, Attorney at Law, Calcutta , 
Written Evidence. 


Hon. Babu 
B. N. Basu. 


Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

I have had some experience in raising capital for industrial enterprises. I was instru* Capital, 
mental in raising capital for some important indigenous concerns, such as, the Indian Stores, 

Limited, the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Limited, the Bengal Hosiery, Limited, the Bengal 
National Bank, Limited. 

* I experienced great difficulty in raising the capital for these concerns : much of it was 
subscribed through the personal influence of myself and others who took an interest in the 
concerns. The reason for this difficulty is obvious. The people who have as a rule largely 
subscribed towards these swadeshi concerns mostly belong to the poorer middle classes of 
Bengal. Their savings are small and they naturally are unwilling to put these savings 
into enterprises, which cover new area in the industrial field and the chances of the success 
of which they are unable to judge by anything they have learnt through education or 
environment. Among the middle classes, the first concern to a man who begins to earn 
is to provide a home for his wife and children and if possible, some means of a secure 
income for them which may be beyond the vicissitudes of industrial or commercial ventures. 
Government securities, guaranteed or safe railway companies and most important of all 
landed property, attract the largest part of the savings of the comparatively poor middle 
classes. Perhaps a fraction of them, the more adventurous, invest in bank shares and shares 
of joint stock companies of long standing. Coming to the wealthier middle classes, among 
whom I include the more fortunate section of the professional classes and the more successful 
businessmen* the investments I have just mentioned appeal to them in a larger degree, 
specially landed property, which is the safest investment and at the same time gives to 
the holder a considerablajdegree of prestige and dignity. They are not attracted by indus* 
trialjconcerns involving a certain amount of risk to their capital so long as there are in 
Bengal, large landed properties with revenue permanently fixed, available through the 
necessity or extravagance of their proprietors, as fairly profitable investments either for 
the purposes of loan or purchase. On the other hand the arid sands of Eajputana offer 
no inducement to oapital and the Marwaree has become a trader by necessity. Coming 
to the mahajaps or professional money lenders they prefer to lend money at high and 
exorbitant rates of interest on land or produce, which is often placed under their control, 
rather than risk their capital on industrial concerns with doubtful returns and with a 
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certain amount of danger to the capital invested. 'I'he agriculturist is too muoh engrossed 
in his own hard occupation to look beyond the boundaries of his own small holdings. 

f lhe middle class young men of Bengal have been impelled by a oertain amount of 
economic necessity <o look out for new fields for earning livelihood, but the principal motive 
for embarking upon industrial ventures during the years following the swadesni movement 
was more or less, patriotic and sentimental. Sentiment alone cannot lead to industrial 
success unless it is accompanied by solid knowledge and experience. During the height 
of the swadeshi movement in Bengal, as regards the various factors of production, it might 
be emphatically mentioned that there was no lack of capital forthcoming. There was not 
indeed a sufficient number of people with technical training who could ensure the production 
of an article with the neceBBary finish and quality. Even that would not be very difficult 
to find either in the province or outside. The real stumbling block so far Bengal is concerned 
arose from the absence of trained business men, men with general common sense, capable 
of judging industrial possibilities and of adapting the enterprises in their charge to the 
actual local conditions. Elasticity with regard to our enterprises could only come from 
men who had been in actual touch with commercial life and had the necessary knowledge 
and training. The . organisation of joint stock enterprise— a new form in this country— 
requires men who can master on one hand details of work and procedure and who will 
also understand the responsibility of their work to the public and the shareholders. A 
good many blunders could have been avoided, several enterprises which have gone into 
liquidation or are still languishing with feeble life would have proved eminently successful, 
if we had a larger number cf men with the knowledge of the material facts of commercial 
enterprise and with the power of forming sound business judgments. To a very large 
extent our present educational system is responsible for this state of affairs. ~ 

A very serious difficulty has been created by the fact that the existing system of 
education, while it has greatly liberalized and stimulated the mind of the country, is far 
removed from the actual facts of life which young men have to face when they are called 
upon to do practical work, and the result is generally disappointing. The ideas of ancient 
scholasticism arc more or less the ideals of present day English educationists and they 
still dominate the systems prevailing in Oxford and Cambridge ; and these have been 
transplanted in India where owing to the speculative genius of the people, it has found a 
congenial soil. Where practical men are wanted we have been given a race of Pandits, with 
this difference, that instead of having learnt the ancient literature of their own country, 
which might, be of some use, they have learnt with considerable assiduity numerous facts 
like the conjugation and doclension of Anglo-Saxon verbs before the days of the Norman 
conquest. It may have its uses but from the standpoint which we are considering at the 
moment it has not proved very helpful. 6 

Besides the difficulty of capital and the paucity of meu with technical and business 
knowledge there are peculiar difficulties in Bengal with regard to ■ labour. The Bengal 
peasantry are comparatively prosperous on account of tho fertility of the soil, an abundance 
of rainfall, fixity of tenures anil fixity of rent. Bengal labour has to be paid higher than 
labour from any other parts of the country and even the allurement of higher wages does 
not always bring the necessary number of Bengali labourers. The Bengali is an extremely 
intelligent workman, but it is difficult to get him for factory work. He has got his own 
caste and guild systems and he gets in his own occupation sufficient work for his immediate 
needs. The attachment of the Bengali rural population to their ancient land which has 
given them sustenance for many generations is equalled by their aversion to crowded life’ 
in unhealthy cities. Beal prosperity for industry in Bengal can only come, amongst other 
things, with the growth of a substantial labouring population. The means of achieving 
this so far as the various functions of the State are concerned are indicated further on. 

As land is the best and safest form of investment it ought to attract a large amount 
of capital for investment but it is the pitting of the intelligent and keen money lender 
against the needy but ignorant cultivator and there being no usury laws or any other cheek 
on money lenders, the rates charged are very high, some times ruinously extortionate. 

function of the These difficulties have never been seriously grappled with by the State. The genius 
BUto, of the British people have been individualistic and their prosperity has depended largely 

on the policy of lama faire . The Englishman thinks only when the actual difficulty 
has arisen. These let-aloniBt ideas have also dominated the acknowledged policy of the 
Government of India. No satisfactory reasons have so far been put forward to H i ca te 
why the Slate in India should not do something on the lines of what has been done in 
other similarly situated countries. To take a single appropriate ex amp le, the case of 
Hungary throws a good deal of useful light on some healthy forms of State am iRt an ^ f OT the 
promotion of industry. The agricultural population of India is abonUh per cent. In Hun- 
gary in the year 1900 the agricultural population was 76 88 per cent, and the industrial only 
5-26 per cent. Among the labouring classes, the percentage of agricultural labourers was 
78 - 46. Of the imports 75 per cent, consisted "f manufactured goods and of the exports 85 
per cent, represented agrarian produce. Hungary had to compete with Austria, against which 
there wa* no protective tariff and she suffered from an absolute lack of workmen. 

Legislation was first Undertaken in lb81 for State aid. And a fairly comjKehenrive law 
was enacted in 1890. In 9 yews ending with December 1898, 1,809 new 
were started with a total capital of *06,706,814 crowns. Apart from the laws giving* 
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facilities to the growth of industries the direct encouragement given to new industries 
in the year 1899 was as follows 

28,090 citowns for value of machinery. 

48.600 crowns for education of apprentices in different trades. 

10.600 crowns for purchase of raw material. 

- 12,200 crowns for shoemakers, tailors, potters. 

22,400 crowns for institutions for display of new tools and machines. 

1,250,000 crowns for commercial schools. 

What has been successfully achieved in Hungary may also be done in India and this 
brings us to the part the Government ought to take in the development of new industries in 
India, a subject dealt with by question no. 5. 

The first requisite is information : when people desire to start a new industry they do not ^ ureftn °f Commerce 
know where to go to for the necessary information. In my experience, the first promoters of an< * * n< * UB ^* 
a match factory in Calcutta brought out their machinery from England which proved valueless 
as match-making on a large scale had greatly decreased in England ; they had to indent fresh 
machinery from Sweden and that exhausted their capital and the enterprise came to an end. 

The first promoters of a hosiery factory in Calcutta imported their machinery from England ; 
the machinery is still lying useless : its manipulation was difficult and its produce unsuited to 
the Calcutta market. There must be a bureau of industrial information and industrial statis- 
tics under a Director of Commerce and Industry in each province ; bulletins must he pub- 
lished written by sound men who have studied their subjects in their actual application 
in other countries and these bulletins should be periodically and freely circulated through 
existing libraries, District Boards and Municipalities. The bulletins must be of practical 
value like the bulletins issued by the American Government. Consular roports of foreign 
industries submitted to Parliament should he published in India and freely distri- 
buted. There is a vast field in which the activities of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry can expand with advantage in the matter of making suitable information readily 
available. And from this point of view, it is necessary to let the people know about the 
services the departments like that of Agriculture and Commerce and Industry are willing and 
able to render. 

b While there is such a thing as protection for a special industry by direct subvention 0 r I,lduBfcriftl Bcho018 * 
indirect help, there are certain measures which tend U help all industries in common. Such 
is the one regarding information outlined above. Such is also the founding cf industrial 
schools for an. intermediate order of men — the overseers and departmental managers. 

Real technological institutes in this country do not exist and the present engineering 
colleges touch only ^ a fringe of the large work which still remains to be done. 

The same may be ’said regarding commercial schools and colleges. That is one of 
the means of increasing men who understand in all its aspects the organisation of joint stock 
enterprise and who. have got some knowledge regarding the relation of the industrialist to his 
banker, to the carrier, to the broker and all the other people engaged in occupation subsidiary 
to trade and industry. It may be argued that technical and commercial education are mere 
catchwords and that these schools will not produce either industrialists or businessmen. But 
we have the model of successful countries before us in this matter and it must be said that 
there will be no industries till greater effort and expenditure are directed to these ends. If we 
admit for the sake of argument the fear that the product of these institutions will run to 
waste for want of occupation, it is still not so had as it looks, because after all there is con- 
siderable waste at the present moment in the youth of this country. How many thousands 
of our litorary products are thrown into the waste paper basket of life because there is no 
need for them, and then emptied in tattered fragments into the highways of the world ? They 
are put away somewhere and of Borne, nothing more is heard, except at times of a suicide in 
some penal settlement or of madness in some distant jail. It could not be worse, it may be 
confidently expected that with larger activity of the State in technical and commercial educa- 
tion the result will certainly be better. 

If industrial schools arc started with a definite objective and fit in with industries in 
# existence or industries which may with advantage be introduced and developed in the locality, 
they would serve a very useful purpose. These must be located in or near industrial centres 
and tbe teaching there should be of practical value by the right kind of men. A single teacher 
who has been acquainted with the various processes of industry after several years of practical 
work can dcwnuch more valuable work than any number of purely diplomaed people. The 
recruitment for these teachers should be from all countries possible where the industries in 
Question are prospering. A more useful manner of imparting industrial training would be by 
free apprenticeship in model pioneer demonstration factories. There will be opportunity of 
understanding something of the commercial side of the enterprise. There will be opportunity 
hep© of turning out trained labour ; and lastly tHbse who are about to venture on similar enter- 
prises could, from the State factory rum not on purely commercial lines, always receivo useful 
suggestions and information. In addition to the industrial schools and to a certain extent 
supplementing their work we must have commercial schools also, not that commerce will make 
commercial meft, jpst as law sohools do not make lawyers, but a knowledge of tbe general prin- 
business enterprise, the methods of finance! the organisation of modern commercial 
*°* wdustrial concerns, all these which would be useful in later life could be taught there with 
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advantage. If the State will help industry, let them give ns trained industrialists and young 
men with some knowledge of the principles of business. 

Industrial research. There is one further matter in which the State can and must assist and that is In/ the 
matter of higher industrial research. The results of industrial research are not available in a 
day and a good deal of outlay is necessary before results could have any practical value. No 
pnvate agency working on commercial basis could be expected to do this work and the State 
must do it, in my opinion, in collaboration with the Universities. In the meanwhile, the 
State can provide consulting laboratories where industrialists can send over materials for 
analysis and general opinion. 

Rinsing the work* With regard to labour I have noted some of the difficulties, The part the State can play 
ing man's standard in bringing into existence a really labouring population is to adopt means to raise the standard 
of life. of life so that our workmen may appreciate the advantages of better living, of education, and 

better provision for their children. There should be free schools for workmen's children in 
industrial centres, and municipal authorities in whose jurisdiction industries are located should 
supply cheap and sanitary dwellings for the workmen ; medical assistance should be available 
to them on terms within their incomes. Without education and a healthy life to be brought 
about by an all-round improvement in sanitary conditions, the efficiency of labour in this, 
country could not be improved. I would also advocate special rates for the carriage of 
certificated workmen from their homes to the industrial localities and in order to avoid over- 
crowding in cities I should suggest special rates for working people on the local trains. If 
better homes were provided they would be induced to bring over their families with them in 
industrial centres and there will thus be a genuine factory population alert and efficient in 
their work. 

State aid to indun- I do not think direct State aid by way of subsidy would be desirable. The only case in which 
try. 

an exception may be made would be in the case of industries requiring large sums for 
experimentation. Even here so long as other forms of indirect assistance can suffice, this 
plan of subsidy should not be resorted to because it is likely to be demoralising both to those 
who are helped and to the officials concerned. Advances by the State are to be resorted to 
freely only in agriculture for improved methods or for introducing new crops, machinery 
and manures. 

If two or three substantial zamindars or local magnates arc prepared to stand guarantors, 
it is a question whether the Stale should not help in the way of capital by means of a loan 
for ton years. But the means of recovery and the unpleasantness attaching to it in case of 
unsuccessful ventures seems to militate against what appears a rather attractive suggestion 
at first sight. 

Nor would I advocate guarantee of dividends for joint stock enterprise except in case 
of carrying companies as the Government have been doing in the past. 

There are however indirect forms of assistance which I should like very much to press 
to the notice of the Commission. The foremost is the question of industrial banks. These 
may be started under the auspices of the State. Even here 1 should not suggest any direct 
use of Government money. The capital for these banks should be secured by sale of bonds 
interest on which should be guaranteed by the Government at 5 to 6 per cent. The Govern- 
ment may invest funds from the paper currency reserve and the gold-standard reserve in these 
bonds within certain limits. These industrial banks should he private corporations working 
in clqse touch with Departments of Industries. They should confine their work in a manageable 
area even if it exceeds the limits of a province. They should have full-time men with 
business experience as directors and technical men and chemists in their employ for informa- 
tion and advice. Such institutions, the details of which could be worked out by experts 
would be of very great value. 

I would further suggest indirect help to industry in the following manner 

(1) Facilities for insurance .—British companies have been known to create difficulties : 

in the case of swadeshi steamer companies they have demanded higher rates 

for insurance of goods carried by them. 

(2) Freight * — Special rates should be given in the case of machinery for a new enter- 

prise : this may be secured by subsidy to steamship companies. 

Land carriages : — Special rates should he given for the transport of manufactured 

goods, raw materials, fuel and other necessaries for factories. 

(3) Facilities as regards sites for factories, working men's houses, railway sidings may 

be granted. 

(4) Re income-tax : — Until joint stock enterprise begins to earn 4 per cent, it should 

be exempted from income tax, if it is a pioneer manufacturing enterprise. 

(5) Partial or total exemption from municipal taxation for locations in regard to 

new industries and working men's houses. 

(6) Supply of cheap power and establishment of Government power stations or 

taking over electric supply companies by the State. 

(7) Drawbacks on duties on machinery and raw materials in case of seleeted industries. 

(8) State demand for articles manufactured in India: these being given preference; 

in ease of inferior quality, better methods may be suggested and insisted upon. 
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(9), Monopolies for the manufacture of oertain articles provincial or otherwise for limited - 
periods. 

. £16) ^Facilitias for the purchase of machinery, through State agencies: at pWsent 
accurate information is not available a ? to where the most suitable machinery 
may be imported from and parties are frequently imposed upon by middlemen* 

In order that the benevolent intention of the State can be carried out, attention must 
W paicTto the machinery through which this work would be done. And if the State will 
tak8 greater interesfthan it has done in the past, the organisation of the Department qf 
Commerce and Industry becomes a matter of great importance. Tho present practice of 
putting in a member of the Civil Service, who has had no previous training, experience or 
knowledge in any new post of sufficient importance and requiring special knowledge will not 
do. The Director of Industries must be a living force and not an atrophied and hidebound 
official. A practical businessman and one known for his interest in and sympathy with 
Indian industrial enterprise should be a Director. And whoever the Director may be,* Indian 
opinion will regard bis work with grave misgivings if he is not associated with a body largely 
combed of independent Indians — an Advisory Board before whom he should place all his 
ipjk. The Agricultural Department suffers from the appointment of non-agriculturists and 
Civilians who are constantly transfeired. We want practical men in the department willing 
to listen to suggestions of Indians of standing and experience through the Board. It is also 
desirable that there should be less red-tape and formalities in the work of tho department. 
All suggestions for a better state of things would result in nothing in the absence of these 
precautions. 


Oral Evidence, 4th December 1910. 


President. — Q. Your note expresses your views with characteristic clearness, and conse- 
quently I have very few questions to ask you to supplement what you have already t(Jd us. 
There are one or two points that are left uncompleted, through oversight probably, one dealing 
with the functions of the Slate where you compare the population of India with tho population 
of Hungary. You point out that the agricultural population of India is 75 per cent, and in 
Hungary in 1900 it was 76*88 per cent., the industrial population being only 5*26 per cent. 
Then you give an account of tho sums of money laid out by the Hungarian Government for 
the purpose of developing industries and you proceed to say “ What has been successfully 
achieved in Hungary may also be done in India. ” You do not, however, give any further 
reference to the ratio between the agricultural and industrial population. l)o you remember 
what the figures were affer this interval of twelve years ?— A. It was a parliamentary report 
from which I got this. It was submitted to Parliament by the British Consul in Hungary. I 
have not unfortunately brought the actual refcronce with me. I can send it to the 
Commission . 

• 

Q. You have no idea as to what the remit of the expenditure of the money was ? — A . I 
am only speaking from memory. My impression is that the present agricultural population is 
about 22 to 23 per cent, in relation to industries. 

Q. You mean it has dropped from 77 or 76 to 22 or 23 ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And there has been a corresponding increase in the industrial population? — A . Yes. 
That is tho case with Germany also. I have got this book, " Germany of to-day there it 
gives about tho same figures in the chapter on Agricultural Germany and Industrial Germany. 
“The change is sufficiently striking. At the beginning of the 19th century over 80 per cent, 
of the population was agricultural. To-day less than 80 per cent, is so occupied. Even in 
1895 the proportion was still 36 per cent, and 10 years earlier 42 per cent, and now less than 
20 per cent, in Germany/” 

Q. In your note there is no refcronce to the source of those figures. I am only asking you 
to supplement it, with the exact reference and the exact results. There is no use in knowing 
only what has been spent unless you can show that it has been spent with definite results ? — 
A. Isay there "In 9 years ending with December ISOS, ], 009 new establishments were 
started with a total rapifal of 206,706,814 crowns.” Then I give the actual contribution 
by the State in a particular year. What I have ventured to indicate is that if we follow tho 
same policy or a policy analogous to what they have followed in Austria and Germany— 
I was not able to get the exact figures of Germany at the time I was writing this note— I 
think we may follow it with success. I wrote this note rather hurriedly because I was 
limited to time as the note had to be sent within a particular date. If you will permit me 
I will supplement it in a supplementary note. 


Witness subsequently sent He following supplementary note 

In the written statement submitted by me to the Indian Industrial Commission during 
its sitfings in Calcutta, 1 quoted certain figures in regard to the proportion of agricultural and 
industrial population in Hungary. My figures were for ] 900, and in the oourse of my evidence 
Sir Thomas Holland enquired if I could furnish him with the corresponding figures of a more 
recent date On enquiry I find that according to the census of 1910 Hungary had a total 
population of 20,886,487. Out of this agriculture and forestry maintained altogether 
lM66 # 668:pers<tas (earning 5,000,602, supported 7,668,081), while industry including mining 
Wft commerce maintained 4,298,101 persons. I have got these figures from a recent issue of 
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■k® Stytennan's year-book (1916). Hazell’g Annual for 1916 gay* that th. larger half of the 
Population in both Austria and Hungary is engaged in and dependent upon agriculture. 

President .' Hungary is a good illustration if one can follow it up, as they start with 
about the same percentage as in India ; and we should like to know what the result has been in 
12 years of the expenditure of Government money in order to aid the development of industries. 

I know Hungary very well and my impression is that it is Btill mainly agricultural, and I 
have never come across any other agricultural people so depressed or so miserable as the* people 
of Hungary and especially of Transylvania where they are kept down £y the Magyars l— 
A, Vienna struck me as a beautiful city. 

■ Q# We* have some figures showing the changes of population that have occurred In the 
districts around Calcutta since tho census of 1901, these changes being largely thfc residtof 
industrial development, and according' to those figures there has been a great increase in the 
total number of people employed, especially in the mills ; but most of these additional 
labourers in the mills are from outside Bengal, i.e, } from the United Provinces, Bihar, and 
recently there was a large influx from Madras ?— A. That is so. 

Q. Not only has the percentage of local residents gone down but the actual figures have 
decreased, that is to say, the actual number of Bengalis now employed in the jute mills ie 
absolutely less than it was 14 years ago, while the percentage of change is still more striking. 
You have been able to survey problems of this kind from outside. We should like to know 
why the local population have not taken to the chances of labour while there has been an 
influx of population from outside provinces ? — A . I have studied that question and 1 have given 
a brief summary in my note as to the reason why Bengal has not been drawn into the 
industrial life. The peasantry in the United Provinces and especially in Bihar where they 
depend upon two crops only is worse off than the peasantry in Bengal where with a good and 
well distributed rainfall and with fixity of tenures and fixity of rents they are much 
better off financially, and life in the mills is not attractive to the rural population of Bengal. 

I am connected with Bihar from which a large amount of labour is imported. There the 
conditions are these. The men are working here for a part of the year except when the paddy 
has got to be cut and ihey supplement their little resources by their earnings in the mills here 
and it was that what saved Bihar during the scarcity in Sir Edward Baker's time when he 
was administering Bengal. There was severe scarcity and severe drought, but there was 
nothing like famine because the labourers were working here and were able to Rend money to 
their families in Bihar. What I say is this, that unless we impart to the labourers a higher 
ideal, a higher standard of life, you will not get in Bengal— I am only speaking of Bengal 
which I know well— a sufficiently large labouring population. From East Bengal you cannot 
get any* because the rice in Barisal ami the surrounding districts is such a plentiful crop and 
so well assured that people will not risk giving up their rice fields for labour in distant places 
like Calcutta, and jute has transformed the agricultural population of East Bengal into fairly 
well-to-do peasant proprietors, and therefore the only field of labour is West Bengal. And then . 
unless the conditions are much better and unless you give them some education, and give them 
a wjder outlook on life, a better ideal as to the standard of living, you cannot get labourers here. 
With the more or loss loose lives that the cooly population have got to live, with practically 
no facilities for education, with o large number of men and women herded and living together, 
you cannot expect to draw into them the agricultural population of Bengal. 

Q. Then your cure would be a more generous polioy in the way of primary education ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. In other words — we do not want to cast any reflection on the people outside 
Bengal— you practically come to the conclusion that life in jute mills is good enough for 
them but not good enough for the people of Bengal ?— A. I do not wish to cost any reflection. 
There you have got the stimulus, the sting of poverty and destitution. Here you have not 
got it. 

Q. We do not want to go into questions of educational ideals. You know it is beyond 
our province, but we cannot help looking at the question to a certain extent with a view to 
finding out whether want of primary education, or industrial education, or technical education 
is in any way a bar towards industrial development?—^. Yes, 

Q> We should like your views on this point, and we will try to avoid going purely into 
questions relating to educational ideals. What we want to know is whether and what kind 
of education is really wanted ?— i. What I say is this. Apait from the methods that I was 
just now referring to in connection with the difficulty of procuring labour from Bengal itself* 
for Bengal industries, there is the big question of wages. The wages at present offered will 
not attract the prosperous agricultural population— the word “ prosperous ” is too much, I may 
aay fairly well-to-do population, that is, the relatively prosperous agricultural population in 
Bengal* Secondly, as I have said, their outlook is very limited as regards their future, and 
thirdly I think whatever may have been the beneficent results of .the education imparted ^has 
been entirely one-sided. The education so far imparted has been practically literary education. 

I htfve had something personally to do with the starting of a few industries in my province. 

I do not say that I came off out of them well, and the difficulty is this that it is very hard 
to procure boys or yonng men who* had been industrially trained, trained in the*Ealits of 
dkespSine* obedience, working in regular hours and whose eyes and hands had been trained in 
paAikkr directions* There are industrial classes aihongst us, Bengalis, but they are more or 
fees QOncernedj as J have stated in my note f with the industries belonging u to their castes oy 
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guilds. It is difficult to get them awajr from their* respective professions. What I want je 
this* I see a great waste of human material that is going on under our present educational 
system and that waste may be easily savedidr the benefit of the community if the lads of the 
population following agricultural and industrial pursuits were given some training which 
would render them useful as workers in any industrial concerns and which <would make them 
valued for their skill and adaptability. I do not profess to say or beliovo that the schools can 
turn out finished articles, but they oould train boys in habits and modes which will make 
them adaptable workmen when the work comes, 

Q. In all forms of industries, as in all forms of business where competition is keen, there 
is no doubt that you will agree, probably above all things the value of discipline fa very great ? 

—A Yes. 

Q. I am speaking now with regard to the educational system at home as mueh as in this 
'country. There has been a great slackening in the matter of educational discipline since the 
departure from the old times when our classical schools at home were almost essentially 
training boys in mental discipline, without regard to the actual value of the material 
imparted by way of education, and this discipline was carried out not only during class work 
Jbut outside the schools by the boys themselves ; and possibly in some cases it was overdone. 

You say we have transplanted. into India a form of literary education which has found a con- 
genial soil in the speculative genius of the people of this country. The higher castes among 
the people of this country have inherited literary and philosophical instincts of a kind that 
those oi us in Europe cannot help admiring. Do you think it* is fair to say on the whole 
that the speculative aspect of mentality is greater in India than it is among the peoples of 
Europe j are you more given to literary and philosophical work ? Is that correct you think ? 

— A. That is a very sweeping statement to make, but nevertheless we cannot overlook the fact 
that some of our castes and communities have had literary training from time immemorial, 
from a time much anterior to the period when Europe began to take to literary pursuits aud 
naturally you cannot overlook the factors of heredity and environments, and consequently 
without any disparagement to our people or disparagement to the people of Europe 1 have 
found that we, the people of India, at least amongst the classes whose ancestors had been 
occupied with literary pursuits, are more apt than probably the peoples of Europe to take to 
philosophical pursuits, and I may say from my own experience both in Germany and in 
England, that curiously I found that the regions of speculation in philosophy, mathematics, 
and science into which the Germans had gone appealed to me more strongly than the 
universities in England did, for example, Oxford and Cambridge. The commercial univer- 
sities, stand apart. In the literary universities, somehow or other I found I was more in 
sympathy with the higher speculation of the German philosophers or mathematicians or 
scientists than with the work — I make very large exceptions— generally done in English 
Universities. 

Q. I should like your judgment on this proposition. It is another one in which my best 
friends do not agree with me entirely, so I want your independent judgment. For many years 
I have seen confirmation of the idea that education, if it is to be of real educational value, 
must be of the kind that forces into a student something that he does not like. There is no 
tonic which is not poison, but it is poison given in judiciously small doses. I give you 
this illustration, that I came across during my monsoon tour. There is a tree called the 
dhawa tree, which, in the old days, was used largely for tanning. That tree ordinarily does not 
give rise to fertile seed, but in the attempt to get enough tanning material from some of the 
plantations in Central India, by lopping off the shoots and leaves, some of these trees began 
to give a fruitful seed. It had its life threatened and at once turned to reproduce its species. 

It is dangerous to generalise from these natural laws as regards the problems of human nature. 

Do you think it is likely that the classical education which has been forced into the practical 
minded English boy has done him some good, and that, possibly, on the other hand, the 
'literary and philosophical education which our Oxford educationalists have imparted to your 
people who are, as you say, endowed with speculative genius has resulted in their running 
into literary grooves in lire ? — A. On the first question my answer is in the affirmative, namely, 
that the study of classics has been of the greatest benefit to the English youth. If a man 
must live for something higher than what he is within himself, he must learn to . have a 
# nobler ideal of life, ana lor widening the natural horizon for a discipline of the mind, a study 
of the classics has been of inestimable benefit to the western youth. To us it has also done 
some good* I will not go into the very vexed question as to the relative merits of the 
olassios in the east and in the west, as to the relative merits of the respective systems of 
'philosophy. 4Jut wo ^iave come to realise that outside India is not all occupied by ..barba- 
rians and we have oome to realise that there is much to learn even in regions of speculative 
ihoughfrfrom outside, and that has done us a lot of good. It has taught us a true sense of 
proportion even in the atmosphere of mentality between the different races of the world and 
it Imp- given us a glimpse of what a more robust life has been able to achieve in the domains 
of speculative thought. 

Q. Coming down tb the question of practical application to the training of boys, your 
people have inherited a beautiful philosophy and they have been taught to revere their philo* 
fojmy and have got good reason to revere their literature. Do you think that we ought to 
have gone further and introduced them to something that was apparently not suited to their 
tfatuxe or outside their .nature in order to give theifi a better balance ?~~A. I think that is 
right. . 

19 a 
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Q* You think that we ought to have introduced, for instance, instead of, or in addition to 
Ohaucer and John Stuart Mill, the lathe and the for^e?— A. Yes, We may hare them supple* 
mented by it, You know there are industrial classes m India by heredity and also commercial 
communities. These were apart of the social frame of the ancient Hindus, and they are 
even so at the present day. What you have dene is this, You havo conserved the priestly 
classes as pandits and you are slowly converting our industrial classes into pandits. What 
good is it to learn Anglo-Saxon grammatical forms out of Skeats? There I believe the 
mischief has been done — I do not say it was done intentionally — and we have got to 
reconsider and relay the lines to keep a good Balance between intellectuality and industrialism. 
Our forefathers treated it in a different way. We have probably got to meet it under different 
conditions and 4 on different lines now at the present moment. * 

Q. Your industrial population is on the whole comparatively among the low castes, and 
as the census reports show they are comparatively low in average education. You want the 
very best people in the country to take a share in industrial work. Don't you think that we 
could have managed to have imparted a better form of education suitable for the industrial 
development of the higher castes ? — A. Yes. 

Q. It is obviously these people you would really look to help their neighbours? — A. Men 
belonging to the higher castes have taken to the leather industry, to Bhoe making and other 
ordinary pursuits, and if a greater degree of attention was directed in that direction I am 
quite sure that our intellectual classes would feel that they are capable of taking a larger 
share in the industrial life of the country, At the present moment wo labour under a 
sense of ignorance aud diffidence because of our want of training, and it ought te be the 
object of the State in order to get, as you pay, the best result, to educate those who are more 
intellectually advanced than the others in ways which at the present time are considered 
beneficial to human progress if not subservient to human happiness. 

Q. Apart from the question of whether the higher castes should take to industrial occupa- 
tions 1 gathered the impression during my monsoon tour that the artisan classes are unable to 
progress simply bccauBO they are deficient in the very elementary form of education, they 
could not for instance read a thermometer, or make a simple drawing? — A. You are quite right. 
That is the great difficulty which stands in our way in introducing better methods, either in 
agriculture or in the ordinary industries. That is the greatest difficulty with which we have 
been faced. 

Q. Would you like to seo manual training introduced in the primary schools, or would 
you like your primary schools to be confined purely to literary subjects and industrial schools 
provided as an additional training? — A. On this question I can only speak from my studies 
and not from my experience, becauso unfortunately in India we have got no industrial 
schools. From what I have been reading of Japan, Austria and Germany they have 
combined from the beginning in the elementary schools industrial and ^literary training in a 
small degreo. I think both the mind and the faculty which is necessary for industrial 
enterprise should be developed pari passu. 

Q. That opens up a very big practical difficulty, As you know at present, the school- 
masters in the primary schools arc paid on a scale that makes it impossible for us to expect 
from them good teaching in the matter of literary subjects and knowledge of the methods of 
manual training ?— A. Have you any idea as to what the gurus get ? 

Q. I have come across a school of 200 boys with a headmaster on Rs. 25, a second 
master on Its. 15, another on Ks, 12 and another one on Its. 10.— .i. I was talking of the 
primary schools where you have got a class of teachers who are known as gurus. Up* to the 
time of the administration of Sir Andrew Fraser in Bengal they were gettingapay of Ks. 3 a 
month which was supplemented by the boys, who were taught to take away from their homes 
some food or some articles even if their parents did not like. 1 was instrumental iu getting 
their pay raised to Rs. 6. Not only here, but everywhere wo are apt to depreciate the value 
of the teacher too much, I know the practical difficulty and it will exist for a long time in 
this country. 

Q. Because of the financial difficulty ?— A. Yes. But a beginning may be made and as 
your question suggests, probably for some time to come we shall have to provide in agricultural 
and industrial centres primary schools for the agricultural and industrial people for that kind of 
teaching, leaving generally the literary teaching to other elementary schools, and as our 
financial resources developed, aud as we get more teachers who were the products themselves 
of these schools and of the continuation schools which ought to come into existence with them, 
the sygtem might develop. In any scheme that the Commission may frame or . we may 
x suggest, you cannot expect to create a transformation with Alladin's lamp, and we must 
prooeed by slow degrees. Unfortunately the slowness with which you have proceeded so far 
has been almost comparable to the slowness with which a policeman goes to the scene of riot. 
But I think that if we make a strong effort and we are satisfied with making a satisfactory 
. beginning that ought to help us to get along. 

Q, Don't you think you show a want of faith when you say that yon cannot expect any 
improvement within a very short time ? My idea is that if we / tackle this problem with real 
faith we may see results even in my lifetime ? — A. You may seejesults in your lifetime and even 
within my lifetime. Without any question whatever, the Government or the people have not 
followed any definite policy in this matter* The result of a definite policy being followed, 1 
am sure, will yield results within a measurable distance of time. Take, for instance, university 
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education. I am told, that when the first Hindu student in the Calcutta Medical College was 
induoed to perform an operation upon a dead body guns were fired from the Port William iu 
recognition of the fact that a Hindu got over the prejudice of touchiug a dead body. • 

Q. What year was that ?— A, It was somewhere between 1830 aud 1837. After the 
Medical College was first established Madhu Sudan Gupta was the first man. In the course of 
20 or 30 years we got a very fine class of Indian fttrgeons and physicians, and so I do not see 
why if we fire a gun when the first Brahmin begins to make a shoo now we should not get 
in thirty years quite as satisfactory results. 

Mr.C.*E.Low. — Q. You know that the percentage of persons who have roceived primary 
education is higher in Bengal than in any other province ?— A % Yes. That iB duo to' private 
enterprise. 

Q. But as a result of that, people have not been drawn towards industries or agriculture ? 
No, because that primary education has been literary education pure and simple. 

Q, But there is a largo industrial population in Bombay whore presumably they have the 
same system of primary education ?— A. But the conditions of life are different. 

Q. The peasant cultivators of East Bengal, you say, are better off than these of North and 
West Bengal ? — A . Yes, especially West Bengal. 

Q. Do you know that out df the few Bengali factory hands a larger number of them come 
from Western Bengal than from the Eastern Bengal ? — A . I have not had any personal 
experience of that matter myself, but I have found generally that it is difficult to get Bengali 
workmen except for very high wages, especially for skilled labour. 

Q. Is it not the case that a far smaller proportion of bhudraloga in Bengal cultivate their 
land as compared with the educated classes in other provinces ? — A. I am iuclined to agreo 
with you. It is so, that the hhaclralog class in Bengal do not by themselves cultivate the land, 
whereas a Brahmin in the United Provinces or Oudli will cultivate land himself. Thpre is a 
very big question involved in it — the systom of land tenures prevailing in Bengal, The present 
atate of things is this. I am a middle class Bengali, for instance, owning a small estate. 
I have got tenants settled on it from whom I receive rents. My dues to the State are fixed, 
and practically the dues that I get from my tenants aie also fixed. This is the case in Bengal 
because the State is not the landlord, it has done this for the peasantry. It has stepped in 
between the landlord and the peasantry and has prevented the landlord from enhancing the 
rents except under very strict conditions which are more or less impracticable of being com- 
plied with. It is like the Land Act in Ireland introduced during Gladstone's administration iu 
the eighties. 

Hoii’blc Sir R , N. iboterjce.— Q* In theory ?—A. No. I am a zamindar myself and I 
am saying so with experience. 

To Mr . C. E. Low* — Q. It is very difficult to increase the rents and the lands are not with 
the middle class, — th£ hhadralog docs not cultivate uor is he owning the land except as receiver 
of rents. He is nothing more. There are few people of the hhadralog class who aro really in 
actual touch with the soil holding direct possession as cultivators or growers of any produce. 
In Bengal the middle cIsbs man keeps a few acres for growing his paddy, straw and things 
necessary for his household use which he cultivates, and the rest he lets out to the tenants. 

Q. Does he not grow his paddy through the agency of tenants on half produce tenure?-— 
A. Yes, on half produce, or he sometimes pays for the labour. There is a class of land in this 
country which belongs exclusively to the owner of the soil and to which a tenant cannot acquire 
a right of occupancy. 

Q 4 Turning now to the cultivator, is it not the case that there is only a very small class of 
cultivators corresponding to the respectable agricultural classes — comparatively higher classes 
— in other parts of India, like Kumbis, Rajputs ? — A. Ido not know of other parts of India 
except Bihar and parts of the United Provinces. The cultivators there aro a better class of 
men than in Bengal. 

Q. You agree that the cultivator class in Eastern Bengal comes from the N&masudras and 
Muhammadans? — A. Yes, that is generally true. 

Q. If one can go back a certain number of years, say fifty or sixty years, to a time when 
very few bhadralogt were engaged in Government service, ‘they mostly lived on land?— A* Yes. 

Q. At that time did they cultivate or simply live on rents ?— A, They did not cultivate. 
They simply lived on rents or produce of hired labour. 

Q. The results of the inquiry made by the Government some years ago show that practi- 
cally no lhaSralogs were engaged in jute mills ? — I am just now running a hosiery factory 
and I do not know whether it will succeed or not. 75 per cent, of my workmen arc Brahmins* 
Here is a sample which I have brought for your inspection. (Witness shows one banian.) 

Q. Of course you cannot cover a large number of people because there are not many in- 
dustries of that sort. But Bpeaking of the few industries, the hhadralog class seem to engage 
more readily on manual labour in enterprises conducted by Indians. Do you consider that it 
is generally true?— J& In my small experience I have been able to get workmen from 
btedfalog class without much difficulty, from boys who are not earning a dooent livelihood 
ill other occupations. 

, , Q, To what do you attribute that fact, as conyjared with the jute mills where you got no 

hhadralog working in manual labour ?— A, In answer to yQur question 1 give you another 
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experience of mine. L, am connected with a swadeshi hospital in connection with a swadeshi 
medical school. I am using the word u swadeshi " in no offensive sense. I find that poor 
people come to us in large numbers from long distances in preference to Government institu- 
tions managed by Europeans, which may be nearer because they feel that they would have 
more sympathetic treatment. 

Hon* ble Pandit M. M . Malaviqa , — Q.' You have spoken of the results of State action 
taken in Hungary and Germany m converting a largely agricultural population into an 
increasingly industrial population. You are aware that that has been the case also in Japan ? 
— A. Yes. 

And in the United States of America to a large extent ?— A, I have not studied much 
the conditions of the United States, but Japan I have studied, because we thought we might 
adopt some of its methods, and Austria and Hungary we are bound to study because of the 
advance made by them. 

Q. And you have noted in the case of all these — Hungary, Germany and Japan — that they 
have reduced their raw exports and increased their manufactured exports ? — A , Yes, greatly, 
I have given the figures in the case of Hungary. 

Q. Have you noted that in the case of Japan this was effected practically in the course of 
20 years between 1890 and 1910 ? — A . In the course of thirty yearB. 

Q. There was a good deal of discussion about the inherited tendencies of our people for 
philosophy and literary pursuits. Is it not a fact that until a few decades humanistic studies 
predominated in all the universities of the world ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is not the systematic study of applied science a recent development ? — A, Yes, 
except medicine. 

Q. Even in the case of Oxford and Cambridge they have not yet got over that feeling, 
that humanistic studies should predominate in the universities?—^, Not quite. 

Q, So far as these are concerned, as tastes and temperaments vary, don't you think that 
even when science has made the greatest progress, there will be some who will be drawn more 
to literary and philosophical pursuits than towards science?— A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot expect that all or the majority of students in any country at any age will 
be drawn only towards applied science to the exclusion of literary and philosophical studies ? 
— A. There is one thing which I wish to interpose here. I believe India is the only country 
where poverty was never considered a crime. Men were proud to be poor and therefore our 
ancestors oftentimes gave up the path which would lead to riches and chose the path which 
kept them in poverty, because they thought that that was more ennobling for the bouI than 
the other. 1 do not think that it is a trait which you will Hnd outside India, at least to the 
same extent. Even to-day thousands of young men of the bfiadralog class voluntarily choose 
a life of poverty in taking up studies which they know will not bring them any benefit. That 
is a peculiar thing in our national life among the higher castes. 

Q. And in support of what you say, you would probably refer to the study of mathe- 
matics by the pandits ?— A. Mathematics, Vedanta philosophy and Nyaya philosophy. 

Q. Is it not true that Bince tho time that the present system was introduced by Govern- 
ment our education has been more dominated by literary and philosophical ideals than by the 
scientific ideal ?— A. Certainly. Government, as you know, introduced scientific studies in the 
early seventies. 

Q. It was only theoretical science?—^. Yes. In our days nearly all the experiments 
wero performed in chalk on boards by a gentleman who was the first or second wrangler of 
his time. 

Q. You have also spoken of tho readiness with which the Brahmin and the Kayastha 
boys have taken to medical studies. That is also the case with engineering pursuits?— A. 
Yes. With scientific chemistry, applied physics and things of that kind. 


Q. Is it not a fact that during the last fifteen or twenty years our students have taken 
guite as readily to scientific studies as they have taken to almost any other ?— A. Yes. In 
tact they have taken to western methods, some of them with a vengeance. 

Q t Can you tell us what is the number roughly the Association for the encouragement of 
the study of science abroad has sent out to America, Germany and England, say during the 
last six to ten years ?— A. It is between 400 and 600 students. 

Q. What is the name of the Association ?—A. It is the Industrial and Scientific 
Association. The funds are very small. 


Q. What is the amount of help that they give ?— A. It is very little that they contribute. 
The boys have got to work as menials in America, some of them as shoeblacks, some of them 
as mechanics. They beg and borrow for their passage raouty from their friends and othera who 
are willing to pay. They get Rs. 30 to 40 from this Association and the reBt they procure by 
manual training or contribution from willing friends here. There are great difficulties. 


and 


J. Among the students who applied for help, do you find a large number of 
r aisya and Kayastha boys?— A. Mostly. Largely. 



Q t Do they go abroad to obtain instruction in various applied sciences ?--A. Sciimra* 
and industries. 
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<j>, So that if you have provision for higher technical and teehnologioal instruction in 
"this oountry there will be no lack of boys to avail themselves of it ? — A. Because hunger is 
the great stimulus. 

Q. Ton spoke of the difficulty about the salary of teachers in primary sohools. You are 
in favour of compulsory free education ? — A. Certainly. 

Q. You spoke of the salaries of teachers of the primary schools having been somewhat ■ 
raised? Was it recently f— A. In.the last 10 years. 

Q , Is it now Rs. 10 per mensem ?— A, Ra 8 to 10 in Bengal. I do not know about the 
United Provinces. 

Q, Have you noted that in Japan the salary of teachers in primary schools is Rs. 12 a 
month? — A . I do not know. 

Q. And 8*36 dollars in the United States, that is about Rs. 10-8 ? — A. I do not know. 

The teaching profession is very ill-paid everywhere. 

Q. So that you will agree that the fact that we cannot afford to pay our primary school 
teachers as much as we should like to, should not stand in the way of spreading education 
among the people ?—A. With the instructors we have got and the means we have at our 
disposal, we should spread education as broadly as possible. We should go to the extent of 
levying an educational cess if necessary. 

Q . You have stated that in the general elementary education course you would introduce a 
little training in elementary science and manual work ? — A. Yes. 

Q,. Is that the system in Japan ? — A. Yes. In Germany also. 

Q. You would introduce it either in the ordinary primary schools or in supplementary 
classes? — A . Yes. 

Q. You also consider it necessary to impart commercial training so that our young men 
should become captains of business ? — A. They might have some idea. Just as in the case of 
law if you give a lawyer a law degree he only reads the books and gets some ideas of the 
principles of law and finds it easy to get into tho practice of law because of the knowledge 
of principles, tho same knowledge of principles in commerce is necessary. By the way I may 
tell you this. There has been some criticism about the commercial schools in certain quarters, 
namely that mere scholastic education in commerce will be of no avail. I saw the Germans 
giving instruction to their boys, and they give commercial instruction to their boys who want 
to take to a commercial career. They have got a certain selected course which gives them 
a knowledge of tho principles in which exchange of commodities takes place, some knowledge 
of commercial law, some knowledge of exchange and other things which are of very great 
assistance. 

Q. You think IJiat provision for giving technical education which will help students to 
produce manufactures is not more important than provision for commercial education which 
will enable our students to obtain supplies of materials and to market goods and to 
finance business ? — A . Yes. Both are necessary. 

Q. And towards that end you would strongly advocate the establishment of one college of 
commerce in every province ? — A . Yes, and certainly commercial sohools. 

Q . You have spoken of industrial schools. Yon know in Japan they introduce commerce 
as a subject in the industrial schools. So, if you have not separate commercial sohools would 
you make commerce a subject in the industrial schools ? — A . In the secondary stage. 

Q. You are Btrongly in favour of an industrial bank ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it may be started under the auspices of the State ?— A. Yes. 

Q, This is one of the indirect forms of assistance whioh you advocate that the Govern-* 
ment may render ? — A . Yes. 

Q t Do you think that if it is started under the auspices of the State the public will 
willingly subscribe the money that is necessary for it ? — A. There will be no difficulty about 
money. 

Q. You suggest that the Government should guarantee interest on the bonds which these 
banks, may issue, say at 5 or G per cent. t—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government guaranteed interest at even less than $ or 6 per 
cent, the public would come forward to subscribe ? — A. If the Government guaranteed even 4 
per cent the ^public would subscribe. 

Q m You wanWhe moral support of the Government much more than the financial support 
except m the way of this guarantee ?— Z If the people feel that there is behind a concern the 
vigilance of the Government and its guarantee there will be no difficulty in getting money. 

You put money at 8 per cent, in your savings banks. What is the amount of the savings 
bank s ? It is some crores of rupees. The interest there is less than 3 per cent. 

Q , You think that this bank should have men with business experience as directors and that 
it ahould have also technical experts in its employ for information and advice in regard to 
ttmects for whioh help may be sought ?—A. 1 may illustrate my point. I start, for instance, a 
hosiery industry. I bring out machinery from England. I go to the ordinary bank. Assuming 
th*M am i of means, I say, here is my machineiy which I have ordered, will you kindly 
lend io mqoh and I will furnish §o much as margin. The ordinary bank manager has not 
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got the experience, he does not know whether the hosiery business is likely to succeed, he does 
not know whether I have ordered the machinery from the right class o£ people, whether the 
price I have paid is the proper price, whether I have got men who will be able to organise and' 
start and carry on the industry, and he naturally refuses. If you had a hanker with business 
experience, both commercial and industrial, whose duty will be to know these things, then , 
I would get my advances much sooner, not only against my machinery but also against my 
produce and things of that kind, much sooner than I would get from an ordinary bank. 
As an ordinary banker I would refuse to lend money. If I was an industrial banker and if I 
were satisfied with the conditions that the industrial bank manager should wish to be f enforced, 
I would readily give you money. In one case 1 would not have knowledge and in the other 
case I would have knowledge. 

Q. Is it on the model of the industrial hank of Japan that you propose such a bank ? 
— There is an industrial bank in Germany and in Japan working on similar lines with branches. 
Besides the bonds you have got enormous gold reserves, 

Q. You suggest that a part of the gold reserves of the Government should bo available to 
help a bank of that kind ?— A. Yes. What is the use of those reserves being leni out in Eng* 
land on short credits at nominal rates of inlerest? 

Q. Do jou know what it at present amounts to ?— A. No. 

Q. You know that at present Government does help the Presidency Banks with the 
reserves ?— A. I am aware of it. 

Q. And you know the extent to which it does ? The nominal amount is 70 lakhs for the 
Presidency Bank of Bengal, 50 lakhs for Bombay and 50 for Madras? — A . I think so. 

Q. In practice it goes much above those figures ?—A. That I do not know. I have 
referred to the Bank of Bengal for information but I have not got it. 

Q. The Government reserves are of help to businessmen in England also in some form or 
another? — A. They are of very great help. You see the financial adviser to the Secretary 
of State is an Englishman of business connected with English commercial and industrial life. 
There are two financial advisers. I do not know the present gentleman. I think one is Sir 
Philip Schuster. 

Q. The Secretary of State lias got two financial advisers on his Council?—^. Yes. Both 
of them are English commercial men, and consequently without meaning to cast any reflection 
of undue treatment they would naturally be inclined to place gi eater reliance as regards safety 
of investments on English securities than on securities of which they have no knowledge. I 
have not got the figure* just now, but up to last April the gold reserve in England was 
about £6J millions of which 20 millions was invested in England. 

Q. In British securities ?— A. Short credits to bankers and things of that kind which ease 
the British money market or liolp it to a great extent. 

Q. Without going into the exact figures, we can say'jthat a portion of these reserves is 
available to British business men ?— A. Yes. 

Q , On very easy terms of interest?— A, Yes. 

Q. And -a handsome portion of the Government reserves is available to European merchants 
generally in this country through the Presidency Banks acting through exchange banks? — 
J. Tho Presidency Banks, 1 believe, hold the ordinary cash balances, not the gold reserve or 
the fiduciary reserve. 

Q. A portion of the Government reserves is available to business men here through the 
Presidency Banks ?—A. Yes, 

Q. It is available, I have been told, to European businessmen, but not in a similar manner 
to Indian businessmen. Have you any information on this point?— A. 1 lay some emphasis 
on the expression that you have used “in a similar manner”. I know that facilities are 
given to our people also, but I believe we, the people of India, have to satisfy more stringent 
conditions than the European in India has got to. I do not impute to the bank any question 
of partiality. It is probably because the European is a much better businoss man and the 
bank feels more security. 

Q. I want to get at the fact of the matter ? — A. It is a fact that facilities are greater. 

Q. You say “ Whoever the Director may be, Indian opinion will regard his work with 
grave misgivings if he is not associated with a body largely composed of independent Indians 
— an Advisory Board before whom ho should place all his work.” Would you make the 
Director bound to carry out the decisions and recommendations of this Advisory Board or would 
it be a purely advisory board ?— A. That is a matter of detail which I have not thought out, 
and I do not wish to give an answer. 

Pretident.—Q . Most of the European firms are established houses of long duration? 
— A. The bank has not got the facilities for ascertaining the real credit of the Indian customers 
as much as of European customers. For instance, in the Presidency Bank 1 do not suppose 
there is any Indian director, nor has there been. 

Q. Are there many Indian shareholders in the Presidency flank ?-%4. Yes. I believe some 
of them hold large shares, but the number of shareholders is small, « . 

Q. There has never beeu any Indian director on the Bank?— A. This Presidency Bfcnk; 
does not call general meetings. They elect their own members in a particular way, and 
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through the shareholders in a meeting. I am a shareholder of the ba nk and I have never 
received notioe of any meeting. r , 

/ Ho%*bU Sir Jfontbhoy Currimbhoy.— Q. Are these 400 op 600 boys who- returned from 
Japan, employed in any concern 1--A. I will tell you. I do not think these boys have received 
a thorough grounding in the subjects which they have taken up for learning. You see after 
vou learn the theoretical part you have to be in a workshop for a certain time and you 
Lave to learn the process, first of all the manufacturing process. Secondly, as I have said in 
my note, there is a dearth of commercial men to put the products which these hoys are able 
to" bring forth into the market, and that I have seen in my own experience. The hoys who < 
came' back after learning some pottery work, at first were unable to produce a quality which 
would be acceptable to the market. Then I know that the gentlemen who were interested 
in. this work sent a man up at their own expense to finish his education as far as he could 
because from business men the trade secrets are very difficult to get at. 

Q. Do these people who como out from the other countries after the little experience they 
get come to the top and start an industry and become the head ?— A. You know we have not 
got the top orbottom. 

Q. When you start new swadeshi concerns you bring out these men after education in 
foreign countries and do you put them at the head or a department ? — A. Yes. He is the boss 
of the show. He is the manufacturer, the commercial agent, everything. 

Q. You do not bring experts from outside ?— A. No. 

Q. And you do not let him commence from the beginning ? — A. There ai'e difficulties. 

Many of these concerns are under-capitalised. For the hosiery business, in which I was interested, 
we brought out a man from England on a salary of Rs. 350 to 450 a month and he knew 
only one department of the work and we ought to have two more men, but we have not 
the means to employ them and the whole thing came to grief. 

Q. Are you connected in any way with the industries you mention here, at present, the 
Cotton Mills, and the Bengal National Bank ? — A. At present I am not. 

Q. Only with the hosiery ? — A. Yes, except that I am a shareholder in those concerns. 

Q. Do you think there are any prospects of this hosiery company competing with 
the goods of Japan which are being dumped into this country at lower prices? — A. I will 
tell you my own experience about hosiery. First of all, we produced articles which were 
not according to the requirements of the iocal market, they were either too expensive or 
too coarse. That spoilt our chances to start with. Then was the great competition against 
Japan, but now in Bengal there is a feeling against Japanese goods. When once you 
wear an undershirt made in Japan you can never wear it again. They have found that 
out. This is a samplo of what we produce in our factory (Witness shows one banian). We 
are selling it at Rs. 7-4-0 a dozen. The hosiery factory came to grief and was wound up. 

Instead of selling the plant as scrap iron I thought I would make another attempt. I got 
a manager and he has been producing for the last two or three months, and I oan produce 
three hundred dozens a day from ray concern. We started not wholly with intelligence 
and knowledge and I am reduced to the least factor in the matter of production but I can 
produce 150 dozens a day. Iam handicapped by the scarcity of yarn. German goods 
are not coming and the non-import of foreign goods, except from Japan, is in one sense 
an advantage. On the other hand the yarn which I was buying at nine annas a pound 
I. am buying at Rs. 1-4-0 a pound and the price is going up every day. Even with this 
difficulty of price I find that during the last two or three months this produce has taken the 
market. 

g. Do you think that after the war you will be able to prosper?—^. I think I would, 
because my cost of production will go down, and I will be able to revise my prices and I 
shall be able to hold my own against the Japanese goods. 

Q. With good results?-— A. Yes. 

Q Can you tell us anything about this Bengal National Bank. Are they lending money 
to business, or are they simply doing shroff's business ?—A. When I was connected with 
it it did use to lend money to industries. 

Q. And made any loss? — A . The loss was owing to certain frauds. 

• Q. Do you think that if a commercial and technical college is established in Bengal 
Bengal will take advantage of it ?— A. Yes, 6 9 

Q. Dp you think that some of them will prefer it to literary education ?— A, Yes. 

Because the market for literary education is over-stooked. 


Q. You talk of an industrial hank. You have just said to the Hon'ble Pandit that if the 
Government guarantees four percent, they will be able to raise money ?— A, Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us how this money should go t o the industries ? In what way ?— A. I 

Aon Q _ T * 1 • It .1. „/<y - - _ 
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Q . If you are importing machinery the directors of the bank do not know what is the 
value of it or whether it is suitable machinery. If you have a Board of Industries in every 
presidency with a Director of Industries as the executive officer and if these people recommend 
that this machinery is suitable and that the Government experts advise it, don't you think 
that then only the bank should advance on these things ? Don't you think it will be the 
safest way ? In every presidency the local people know what industries will flourish in that 
province. Do you think that machinery will be all right ? — A. I may only put my view 
because I have not seen the working of an industrial bank. Now if I go to Government for 
any advance, assuming th;»t the Government is willing to advance, in the first place it is very 
difficult to approach Government for an ordinary man. There is too much of solemnity and 
form and dignity in approaching a Government official. I mean no disparagement to anybody. 

I go to the Minister of Commerce and Industry. He has no knowledge personally either of 
commerce or of industry. I am only assuming a hypothetical ca9e, and I am not referring 
to any individuals. 

(J). The Director of Industries is a business man? — A. He is, but he must have a guide. 
For instance, my friend on my right (referring to Sir D. J. Tata) is a great njp in his own 
industry, but if I start a weaving concern or a hosiery concern ho would not be able to advise 
the Government. You cannot have a Director of Industries who would be conversant with 
the various directions in which industries may be developed in an infant country like ours, 
infant in industrial growth. Whereas if you have got a bank where you have got only 
business men— I know the difficulties from the business point of view— with industrial experts 
to guide them, then the position is easier. 

Q. You think there ought to be some machinery which will guide the Government bank 
to advance money ? — A . Yes. 

Q. About research work can you give us your ideas?— A. I am a grower of indigo and I 
have felt and I have suffered, I, along with other indigo growers, by reason of what I may say 
the culpable negligcnco of the State in regard to the indigo industry in the past, and if we 
had a research institute which could properly look after the interests of indigo growers things 
would have been very different from what they are during the last ten or fifteen years. 

Sir D. J. Tata . — Q. You say " A very serious difficulty has been creatod by the fact that 
the existing system of education, while it has greatly liberalized and stimulated the mind of 
the country, is far removed from the actual facts of life which young men have to face when 
they are called upon to do practical work, and the result is generally disappointing." If 
practical education such as you suggest here were available would the people of Bengal take 
to it readily ?—^. Yes. 

Q. Does it necessarily mean that liberal education does not make a man fit for work in 
industries and commerce ? N^pd the men actually be brought up in industries and commerce 
to be successful businessmen or industrial men ? — A. No. 

Q. Why do you want special industrial education ? — A. I hope’ you have not had the 
same experience that I have had of spending four years of the best period of my life in getting 
up by heart passages from Shakespeare and Chaucer, Whatever may be the innate results of 
that process, the sum total of the net result is bound to be harmful in the sense that you 
are developing one side of the intellectuality of human assets and neglecting the other side. 

I am the last man to say that you should not have liberal education. I may tell you ths 
experience of several of the Bengali middle class households. Every boy from the age of five" 
is put upon a curriculum that he may, when he is a young man, be either a doctor, or a lawyer 
or an engineer. We have not got the capital. We have not got the place where we can teach 
them business. We have not got workshops or schools. Some of our boys are bright lads and 
the millstone does not grind them down. They go through the course all right. But the 
others are weak and they become wasted and you lose very valuable human assets. They run 
to the univorsity. Probably the boy is not fitted for that education and he goes off the line 
and there you have got all the mischief from which we suffer at the present moment in 
Bengal. 

Q. Is it not so much the fault of the recipient of the education as of the educational 
system ? Why need the system be necessarily wrong ? In England liberal education does 
not necessarily mean commercial or industrial education. Yet some of the most successful indus- 
trial and commercial men are men who have only received the ordinary liberal education in the 
universities. They are not specially trained. Why should not that happen in this countiw? 
Is it not owing to the peculiar character of the Indian student ? — A. No. 1 will tell you. You 
* will forgive me for giving my answer a personal tone. Suppose you had a grown up son who 
had come out as a graduate of an English university. After he had come out as a graduate 
you would take him with you in \ our business or with your influence you would put him in 
some other business house and he would have the benefit of having his liberal education 
supplemented by practical and commercial education. Where have I got your position, or 
patrouage f or your friends ? What is my son to do after having received liberal education ? 
He must either go to law or medicine or engineering, or must go about committing dacoities 
to earn his livelihood, 

Q. After receiving this education why should he not apprentice himself to some industry?— 
A. In the first place, we have not got 'the industries in Bengal*, and in the second place yon must 
not forget that by the time he gets out of the college bo is about 84 or 25 and he is probably a 
married young man with probably a small family, 
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Q. The point I want to bring out is that the average Indian, perhaps more in Bengal than 
anywhere else, does not recognise the dignity of labour. He becomes a graduate as a means 
towards the end, that is he wants to be a grjwluate so as to earn a living. He will not wOrk 
% with his hands. If he is willing to work with his hands, I believe, in some industrial concerns 
in this country, there are many openings for our graduates. Do you think that the boys 
would be prepared to work with their own hands —I mean undergo manual labour ? — A . Have 
you seen the conditions in whioh our students prosecute their studies ? 111-fed, with ill-venti- 
lated rooms in their homes, with the same conditions in the college, ill-fed, underclothed, 
starving, physically oftentimes a wreck, with sight gone, with limbs weak, with a mind filled 
with high ideas, do you think he will take to manual work at that time of life, or would he he 
a good workman if he#id take to it ? Don't you think that there is something in the Indian 
system of caste where each craftsman is to begin his life early so that he may be a good work- 
man, and is it not the same even under the modern conditions, if you want to take to manual 
work you must begin sufficiently early? Do you know of many cases in England where 
students having graduated from Oxford and Cambridge have taken to manual work as work- 
men ? 

President. — Q. That is often the case. I was myself an apprentice on a small salary 
and had to do manual work.— A. In the Engineering College at Sibpur they have to work 
underground as miners. 

Hobble Pandit M. ¥. Malaviya.— Q,, Are not some of our young men prepared to do 
that work? A . Yes. I will tell you my experience of our young men. I am referring to the 
organisation which probably many of you have heard of— the Congress organisation. In that 
organisation we have always to employ a large number of volunteers. They are young men 
of high families, mostly of the higher castes and generally of the highest families in wealth, 
rank, and social status and everything. They work as our menial servants, as sweepers, etc. 

One * Brahmin in Lucknow acted as mehtar when I was there and they never complained 
because thov felt that it was service that was needed of them. If it is needed and if the 
opportunities are open I do not think our young men will shirk. I have a much better opinion 
and a much more intimate opinion of our young men. 

President . — That is patriotism. One would like to know whether they would sit down 
and qualify themselves for actual business in the same way as a mining student in England 
has got to do ?— A. I do not think you lack the material. 

Eon hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya.- Q. You do not think our young men will shirk or 
will fall back ? — A. No. At present there is no opening. 

Witness No. 103. Mr. 8. H • 

Farrington . 

Mr. S. IT. Farrington, Managing Directory North-West Soap Company , Limited, Calcutta. 

Written Evidence. 

The only thing that strikes me is that English and Continental firms can compete with Banking Facilities, 
us as they get cheaper money. When they borrow on good security they get money at 3J 
or 4 per cent , but here, with the best security, the banks charge 1 per cent, above bank rate 
which is fixed by the Bank of Bengal, and mostly we have to pay 7 or 8 and now 9 per cent, 
for money. This has been a great drawback to us, the heavy, interest on our industry, the 
profits of which are very small. 

(Witness did not give oral evidence ). 

Witness No. 104. Kr - W ‘ B ' 0riptr ' 

Me. W. R. Cm per, A.R.S.M., P.I.C., Metm. D. JPaldie if Co., Chemical Manvfaotwen, 

Konnagar , Hooghly. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1, — Lhave not had much experience in raising outside capital for industrial enterprises. C»plt»l* 

Q. 9.— I have found that, if I took*up the bulk of the share capital myself in any enter- 
prise, others would come in. It is, in fact, a ouestion of personal responsibility and confidence 
in starting new industries. I am not aware ot any particular sources from which capital can 
be ob taine d,* but the investing public, both Indian and European, will come in if they con- 
eider the enterprise is stable and of sufficient attraction. 8mall enterprises appear io be easily 
'financed by Indian capitalists especially recently in Bengal since tne Swadeshi movement 
gained rtrength. .IWhUi^ 

Q, 4.*— The financial aid which my firm has had from Government so iat* has been a MWa# 
small sum to help in some research work at Cawnpore. 

5.-— As regards Government aid in general for new enterprises, I am not in favour of 
direet aid but of indirect assistance as specified in answer to <2* W- 
’ * 20 A 
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Pioneer factories. 


Financing 

agencies. 


Technical aid. 


Surveys for 
industrial purposes. 


Commercial 
museums and 
■ales agencies. 


Training of 
labour and 
supervision. 


Offioial organisa- 
tion. 
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Q. 7 . — Pioneer factories would be very useful in certain industries of the smaller kind, 
but I have no experience in any in Bengal: 

Q, 10. — I am of opinion that more facilities might be afforded by banks in connection* 
with advances on mortgage to new industrial enterprises if the Government guaranteed the 
whole or part of the mortgage— the Government action to be guided by the advice of the 
Board of the Industrial Bureau (See Q . 56.) 

Q. 15.— I have had no experience of technical or scientific aid provided by Government, 
and am notable to suggest under what special conditions the loan of Government experts should 
be made to private firms or companies. I would, however, suggest that the condition should 
be determined by the Directors of Industries in each special case. ^ 

Q. 20.— As regards demonstration factoiies, my remarks under Q. 7 apply. 

Q. 25.— I am of opinion that further surveys should be made of the available resources 
of the country, especially in regard to mineral and forest products. The surveys could be 
organised in connection with the present Government staff of the Geological Survey and 
Forest Departments. The object should he the investigation of products of horticultural 
interest and further investigation of the mineralogical possibilities of the country. 

Qtf. 28 to 82. — As regards commercial museums and sales agencies, I am of opinion 
that larger industries should do their own advertising as they find necessary. As regards 
minor and unorganised cottage or village industries, I am of opinion that the style of emporium 
for the sale as well as display of the products should he carried out in a similar manner to 
the “ Village Industries,” Cawnpore, as instituted by the Director of Industries, United 
Provinces. 

For larger industries a directory or list, small and concise, of names of producers and the 
articlos they produce would be advisable’ in English and two vernacular languages. One 
should be issued for each province, be easily available at a low cost, and be confined to actual 
producers in this country and not. to retailers of imports. 

y*. 44 and 45. — I am not acquainted with any arrangements to improve the efficiency of 
labourers, but in connection with the staff of industrial enterprises analysts play an important 
part. The Indian youth of good caste is adapted for routine analytical work, when available, 
and I would therefore suggest some intermediate laboratory training whereby a further year's 
practice in analysis might be obtained by students of the B. Sc. course. Special scholarships 
might he arranged in connection with this. 

Qs. 56 to 66. — As regards the future development of industries in India, I suggest— 

(1) The appointment of a Director of Industries for each province. The Director 

should be a business man. 

(2) The formation of an Imperial Bureau of Industrial Research, with the necessary 

laboratories attached under the control of a Board. 

The Board should consist of not less than — 

Two business men preferably connected with manufacturing industries. 

One engineer. 

One chemist. 

One legal adviser. 

All the Directors of Industries ex-officio. 

The laboratories should be chemical, engineering and general-investigating, — each appro- 
priately fitted, and under charge of qualified men. The laboratories should be in a moderate 
climate, — possibly Debra Dun would be a suitable place. 

All applications for industrial help should be submitted to the Board through the Directors 
of Industries of the provinces. 

The Board would then decide whether the application was of sufficient importance to 
warrant investigation iu the laboratories. 

The BoSrd should also have power to grant the financial assistance necessary for the 
research, i.e ., any special plant or machinery, to carry out the original experiments on a 
laboratory scale. 

The pronouncement of the Board would have the effect of inspiring confidence in possible 
investors. y 

A bulletin of the work of the research laboratories should be published. 

If considered advisable by the Board any particular research may be regarded as con* 
fidential if paid for by the individual requiring the research to be conducted. 

In case the suggested industrial proposition couflhnot be dealt with in the laboratories 
it should be referred to a manufacturing or other concern capable of dealing with it which 
should be paid a fee for the investigation. 

Q. 91.— I am of opinion that a Food and Drugs Act is necessary in this country, 
especially at the chief ports and inland towns. 

Drugs of any quality can be imported and, if with the original labels en, are accepted 
as of standard quality in the bazars. 

As regards food, thousands of gallons of refined paraffin oil were formerly imported 
monthly, for mixing with ghee, edible oils, and castor oil. 
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Oral Evidence, ,5th December 1916, 

President*— Q I should like you to develop this idea of yours of having a Board of Indus- 
tries. The idea as stated here is a Tittle new to us. We have had certain other proposals 
put before us. You want to form an Imperial Bureau of Industrial Research with the neces- 
sary laboratories attached under the control of the Board. In that case you would have asso- 
ciated together, subjects that 'are different in character, such as chemistry, engineering, 
economic botany and entomology ? — A . Yes. * 

Q. Another idea that has bcon put before us is slightly different. It has been suggested 
that we should have for these large subjects separate Imperial departments, each with a head, 
just as the Geological Survey Is organised. The head of the department would he the chief 
adviser to the Government of India. He may or may not have direct control over all the* 
officers of his department. He might be like the Inspector-General of Forests, purely advi- 
sory, responsible for the working plans and in general control of the policy, hut not all the 
officers, who would be distributed for the benefit of the different Local Governments or for 
other departments. For instance it has been suggested in chemistry that we might have 
a Chief Chemist to the Government of India, and under him three Deputy Chemists one for 
organic chemistry, including vegetable dyes, alcohol, and so forth, and another Deputy 
Chemist would be responsible f or mineral and metallurgical chemistry, while the third Deputy 
would be the Chief Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, responsible for all the 
research work in agricultural chemistry. A similar arrangement might be made for botany 
and for zoology. With regard to the location of the chief offices and laboratories, thero are 
certain vested interests that cannot easily be broken up or overlooked. The Chief scientific 
officers may not be in the same institution or in the same town, but it might be possible to 
get the heads of the departments into touch with one another by modification of the present 
Board of Scientific Advice. Would a scheme of that kind suit you just as well as having a 
Central Imperial Bureau of Research where you have botanists, engineers and chemists all 
associated with one another ? — A. I suggested this simply with a view to do the things on a 
• cheaper scale, as cheaply as possible. 

Q. So that you have not thought of this other scheme? A. No. 

Q. You think that your scheme would be relatively inexpensive ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The controlling board of honorary advisers would include two businessmen, on 0 
engineer, one chemist and one legal adviser ? — A. Yes, if one man were placed at the head of a 
number of laboratories he could not have expert knowledge of all the departments. Therefor 6 
lie must he assisted by advice. 

Q. But possibly it might be practicable to have an advisory board assisting the head of each 
of these big scientific departments. For instance the Director of Geological Survey has nobody 
•to interfere with him. It might be useful for him to be associated with a small board of 
honorary advisers who would give him some idea as to how the Geological Survey work can be 
beBt developed in the interests of the country. The same thing might apply to the botani- 
cal man, the zoological heads and the chief chemist. Do you think that would be feasible ? 
— A . An Imperial Department would be much better. I was not regarding this as an Imperial 
Department but more as a sort of business proposition. I do not propose that this idea of an 
Imperial Department should interfere with any Government department. It would be 
quite a separate thing altogether. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — y. How often do you suppose this board would be likely to meet ? — A. I 
thought they would meet quarterly or whenever a sufficiently important question were brought 
before them. 

Q. Would it be possible for the directors to come from distances such as lladras and the 
Punjab ? — A. One of the Directors of Industries said that they should meet together some- 
times. 

Q. Perhaps you refer to an annual meeting like that of the Co-operative Credit Registrars or 
the agricultural department. The Board of Agriculture meets once a year or once in two years 
to put their ideas together. They discuss their programme of work. That is the most 
important feature. Don't you think that it would be a tax on time ? — A , That is so. Then the 
meetings might be held every six months or the papers might he sent to each member to vote 
on the proposals. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. In answer to question 25 you say that further surveys should be made 
of the avail able resources of the country. Some surveys are being made at present. How 
would you propose that their results should be made available? Are the surveys to be 
published in the Government gazettes ? Is that the only way of disseminating information 
to the general public 1—A. this particular instance I was thinking only of special surveys. 

. Q.lHow would you make that available to the general public ? By bulletins ?—A, By 
bulletins or by records like those of the Geological Survey. 

Q. Do you think people will make practical use of these things?— .4. There is one oast* 
in point, which I may mention. And that is the examination of the reha soils. This has been 
undertaken by the ^Geological Department. That would be a thing for further examination. 

Q. About the efficiency of labour, you say that Indian youths are used to make routine 
analytical work ? Have you yourself employed them in any of your works ? — A.Yfe constantly 
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have one or more B. Sc.s. We have to pay Rs«50 a month, and we have to educate them. 
Otherwise they plead poverty. 

Q. Do you find their services useful ?— A. Yes, after about twelve months. 

Q. You have to develop them further That should be distinctly done if chemical indus- 
tries are to go ahead. We must be able to have cheap analytical help. 

Q. Do you find the B. Sc. or the I. Sc. or the man who has never been to any University 
better ? — A. I cannot anwer that question. I have not got any experience of the latter. 

Q. W T hen they come out of the colleges they have no practical training?—^. That is the 
thing. After training they get on well. 

Hon'blc Sir ft. jV. Mookerjee.—Q. In paragraph l you say that you are opposed to any 
Government help financially ?— ■ A. I say direct help. 

Q. Do you prefer that the bank should advance money and that Government should 
guarantee A. It seems to me a good idea that Government help for small industries should 
take the form of collate] al securities with the banks. 

Q. Would that not be more risky than if the Government simply guaranteed interest? 
— A. Yes. You cannot expect the Government to interfere directly. What I propose is that 
the bank should make the advances but the bank should be protected by the Government. 

President,— y. Instead of founding an industrial bank you apparently want to have the 
existing banks guaranteed to such an extent that they would safely indulge in advances made 
to industries which they cannot do at present? — A. I mean the advances made on mortgage of 
block to industries. 

Q. You really are introducing the idea of an industrial bank, only partially, instead of 
starting with a new bank to promote industrial enterprises? —A. In my opinion the banking 
facilities in India are quite sufficient. If they arc only protected they could help. 

Q. T should like to know your views on a Food and Drugs Act. Before we can do anything 
in the way of legislation we must be sure that the necessity is real. In the matter of drugs 
for instance do you think that there is any serious abuse of the label at present ? — A. It is 
all label business in the bazar. Anything can be imported and if it has the original label it is 
accepted as correct. 

y. And is that going on to any great extent ? — A. I think so. 

Q. To the extent that it affects the health and wealth of the people ? — Q. It may do so, because 
they prefer to pay as little as possible for medicine. I was referring chiefly to foreign import- 
ed medicines. It does not refer to patent medicines. 

y. You think that the people who are the principal consumers are not able to distinguish or 
readily to obtain reliable opinions as to the quality of the food. Do you think they require 
protection ? — A. 1 think so. 

Sir J). J. Tata . — Q. 1 do not quite understand what you mean by the affixing of labels to 
bottleB ?— * A. 1 simply mean that if any small manufacturer chooses to put an English label and 
send it out here that is taken as sufficient for the bazar and they believe that it must be 
absolutely genuine. 

President. — y. Would you like to make any supplementary statement ? — A. I should like 
to mention one item in connection with the Forest Department. It would be a good idea if 
they would Btart the distillation of the wood industry in a place like the Sandarbans as a 
pioneer industry if private individuals arc not likely to do it. 

Q, Have you referred the matter to the Forest Department ? — A . No. 

Q. In a case of this kind where a department exists with an organisation to carry out 
suggestions of the kind it might be sufficient if you send the suggestion to the Department 
straight ? — A. I will make that suggestion and see what happens. 

y. If it is not practicable for the Forest Department to help, it would be our business to 
advise Government to provide them with the kind of organisation necessary. 


Witness No. 105. 


Mr . TT. T. Grices 


Mu. W. T. Grice, C.I.E., Messrs. Smith , Stanistreet Sf Co., Chemists , Calcutta* 

Written Evidence. 


Qovsrnmsnt agsist- Q 9 6.— I think Government should do all in its power to assist new industries. Differ- 
w<v>t ent industries must require assistance in varying forms, for example, where continual 

experimental work is necessary to work out what are practically secret processes, as in the 
chemical industry, firms woald probably do sufficient experimental work at their own cost to 
ascertain the possibility of success. Any assistance then furnished by Government might 
be— ’ 

(a) Grant of money to cover the erection and possible dismantling and subsequent 
re-erection of plant for working on commercial lines until the most suitable 
forms of pl^nt have been discovered. 
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- (b) The supply of plant on the hire purchase system. 

(c) If the products manufactured were such as are required irt any quantity by 
Government Departments a guaranteed purchase at a fair price ot a portion 
or all the factory output for Government requirements for a sufficient period as 
. might enable the industry to get in touch with the various markets. 

t Q- 17. — Where the industry is of importance to Government, expert assistance, if Tochnioal aid. 
available, should be placed at the disposal of that industry If the result is satisfactory the 
concern should be debited with the cost of his services. 

Q. 18. — If the Government paid expert were assisting a private business I should allow 
no publicity. Government could arrange to have first call upon the finished output, if they 
required it, otherwise the private business would cease to bo private, and competitors in business 
would be made wise on the particular subject without the worry of experiment, or the waste of 
time or money beside which foreign firms would largely benefit. 1 understand in this connec- 
tion that the “ Indian Trade Journal, 1 ’ before the war, had as large a circulation in foreign 
countries as irt India or in England. Where the industry was of the nature of a cottage 
industry or where a large number of persons would be interested all possible publicity should 
be given. 

<2- £5. — Agricultural, forest and mineral surveys should bo further extended, and Survey* for indns- 
should be run in connection with a Pepartment of Industry. Requirements in raw material trial purposes, 
for any industry should be tabulated by the department so tlmt the survey could open up its 
enquiries on specific lines, the results to be communicated to the industry interested either 
direct or through the Secretary of the Chambers of Commerce or Trades Associations. 

My firm has repeatedly been asked to obtain small quantities (1 or 2 tons) of forest produce 
for experimental work, and have known that a regular demand would follow if the experi- 
ment proved successful. This applies to medicinal requirements for leaves, roots and oil- 
yielding seeds growing in Indian forests. The officers of the Forest Department will usually 
give us all the information they Live regarding these, but will not undertake collection for us, 
nor, as a rule, can they recommend a reliable collector. In short they do not want to be bothered 
• with small items, naturally. We have no staff to send to collect, and it would not pay to send 
a trained man to collect small quantities (1 or 20 tons) of such forest produce possibly to the 
Himalayas or to Southern India, who might be required at many different points simultaneously 
hundreds of miles apart. Thus possible sources of profit to the Forest Department are left 
untapped. It should be possiblo for the Forest Department to carry out the survey of medicinal 
plants growing in their forest, and to arrange for collection when required. They are familiar 
with local labour and conditions, time of collection, etc., and could do this with very small 
expenditure or trouble. When such a survey was completed the available information would 
enable the department to state with some precision what quantity was available, nearest port of 
shipment, and approximate cost of collection in each district. 

Q. 34?.— Trade representatives should he appointed in Great Britain, the Colonics and Trade repreRonta- 
foreign countries, furthermore our Consuls in foreign countries should act like the Consuls of tives. 
other countries, viz., America, Japan and pre-war Germans, who called upon industrial concerns, 
made a list of their requirements, which were sent to their respective countries, and resulted 
in many letters from the manufacturers in these countries and subsequent business 
relations. This matter requires placing upon a systematic basis. 

Q. 37.— Government Departments should publish lists of their requirements, and have an Government 
easily accessible exhibit. Practically every firm on the India Office list has an agent in each patronage, 
of the three large cities of India. Local storekeepers would get, exactly the same terms for 
requirements purchased through theso agents, would get their goods quicker, and 
could explain their special requirements more easily. Stocks would be kept by local agents, 
and the whole Government purchasing put upon a business basis. Storekeepers, in my 
opinion, should be business trained men, and not army officers, medical men, or civilians. 

Q. 40. — Raw material, such as forest produce, should be strictly controlled. I have on Sapply of Govern- 
several occasions arranged for the whole output from certain districts to be sold to me, but only m*nt owned raw 
limited quantities have reached me consequent upon peculation and bribery which has un- matt rials/ 
doubtedly affected collection. Leakage has been known to occur though practically impossible 
to trace. 

♦ Q. 44. — Skilled labour in my business is very essential. I have, with the exception of Training of 
the analysts, had to train my own labour. We take apprentices in all departments, but find labour, 
that school trained men are not sufficiently practical to be of use without much supplementary 
training. ^ 

Qs. 89, 91 and 93. — There should be a Food and Drugs Act, and all misdescription of Certlfioitei of 
goods and adulteration could be dealt with under this Act. qUB eto- 

Q. 97. — Rail freight, to my knowledge, is at present interfering with several industries, Railway freight!, 
which otherwise might be worked at a profit. Government could possibly arrange subsidised 
rates to deal with these industries. 

Shipping companies also do not assist small local industries. 

My firm is interested in the manufacture of thymol in India from Indian raw material. 

We are shipping this to England to compete with the preparation mado in England 
from Spanish raw material. 
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In October last we shipped at 185 shillings per ton of 50 cubic feet. This rite we did * 
not consider unreasonable under present conditions as it represented 1531 annas per pound. 

In November we applied to two shipping firms for freight for another , consignment of 
the same article when we were quoted respectively 8 per cent, and 4 per cent, ad valorem , 
the enhanced rate being charged because it was valuable cargo. This works out at *9*7£ and 
1 2*96 annaB per lb. respectively, while parcels post will deliver at the door at >£7 annas per 
lb. Incidentally I might mention that we receive from England, practical^ by every finer, 
cargo equally valuable, e,g. t quinine, etc., on which we pay exactly the same freight as other 
drugs, so that the (( valuable cargo )} reason is purely a local idea, as no special care is taken 
of such shipments over other cargo. Thus the new industry would be penalized unnecessarily 
to the extent of over 1 shilling per lb. v 


Oral Evidence, 5th December 1916. 

President.- -Q. Do you wish your evidence to be recorded as confidential?^^. I wish 
several of my remarks to be regarded as confidential. 

llon'ble Sir P. II. Stewart . — Q. With reference to the difficulties of freight do you think 
that they affect you seriously ? — A. Absolutely. * 

y. You cannot owing to these compete with the preparations made in England? — A . ft 
is penalising us to such an extent that makes trading from here almost impossible. 

y. How is this thymol packed ?— A. It is packed in tin-lined cases w'ith wood an inch 
thick. 

1 ty, You know that the rates of freight on everything have gone up very greatly ? — 
‘ A. Almost everything we get out and many of the heavy chemicals are very high priced. 
They come out at measurement rates. The shipping companies do not take any special care. 
I therefore think that wo should be charged in the ordinary way. 

Q. The steamer people do not take particular care ?—A. I do not think so. We 
pack the cargo securely. 

Q. Do they stow it n$ar the engines ? — A. They are not asked to. Thymol should be 
stowed away from the engines as it is very volatile. 

Q. If you do not mind I should like to have a note showing how these rates are inter- 
fering with the industry that you are working up ?— A. I will see you [on the subject. 

President. — Q. You complain about the Forest Department not being able to supply you 
with quantities of raw material when you wished to develop medicinal plants. When you 
made a request of that kind did you assure them that you are a purchaser on a large scale or 
did you merely send for samples?—^. We have written to the forest officer of the Division and 
said that we wanted to get a certain quantity whatever it may be. We have asked fre- 
quently not, in fiengal particularly, but also in the higher ranges. We have asked them to 
recommend a respectable man to collect because it i6 naturally impossible for us to send a 
man, say, to Kashmir to collect 10 tons of any special root. The invariable reply has been that 
they could not assist in that way at all My idea is that if the Forest Department waB pro- 
perly organised the Department could with very little expenditure of time and trouble collect 
the details that would be available to any industry. I am speaking of my own industry parti- 
cularly, The forest officer knows how a plant is distributed in the district. 

Q. Have you made many requests and have they been all unsuccessful? — A. I have made 
many requests and practically in every case we have been unsuccessful. 

Q. Have you communicated with the Provincial Conservator of Forests or have you 
applied to the Forest Economist ?— J. To the Conservator direct in some instances and to the 
provincial men whatever their rank maybe in the different districts. For instance if I know 
that a certain root is available in a certain district 1 have asked the man in charge of the dis- 
trict to help me. They have always been most courteous and helpful in, locating the spot as 
far as the book work is concerned. 

Q. Have you never applied to the Forest Economist?—^. I cannot say I have. The 
difficulty is to find out the correct channel of communication sometimes. 

■$. One has to remember that so far very little has been done in the way of developing 
drugs from the forest raw material, partly because you poople have been making it so easy by 
gettiug the things from home. This is a recent development? — A. We have been trying for 
the last five or ten years to do aB much aB we can in the way of developing forest produce. 

i Q. .You say that Government Departments should publish lists of their requirements and 
have an easily accessible exhibit ?— Practically every firm on the India Office list has an 
agent in each of the three large cities of India. Looal store keepers would get exactly the same 
terms for /equipments purchased through these agent% would get their goods quicker and 
could explain their special requirements more easily. Stocks would be kept by local agents 
and the whole Government purchasing put upon a business basis. 

Q. I suppose that you recognise that there is risk of abuse when junior officers have 
permission to purchase their own stores. Each officer has, to purchase a large variety of 
stores, in fact a larger variety than 'hocould be expected to have intimate knowledge of. < Do 
younotthinkit would be better if we had in Jncua a sort of stores purchasing deportment 
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similar to that at the India Offioe bo that when the requests come in from the Local Govern- 
ment* or local officers these could all be amalgamated and the Central Purchasing Department will 
then be in a position to obtain contract rates and even to issue forward contracts* They 
would also have a staff to check the quality of the purchases. Do you think a system of 
that kind would be better than leaving the local officers to make their own purchases ?— A. The 
point 1 want %o make is that if you had a business man running it, the possibility of juniors 
having commission* and things of that kind would be considerably minimised. In many cases 
the purchasing power now is left by the Bara Sahib in'the hands of his junior. That is why 
I have said that the store keepers should be practical business men. I have known many 
instances and could give them if necessary, if a head of a department were buying the 
requirements for that department regularly he would know enough about it and the firm 
which has got a reputation and the future business to look to, would not kill the goose that 
laid the egg. 

Q. Thpre is another difficulty : an isolated officer does not want to take the responsibility 
of purchaSibg certain things that he has no personal knowledge of. Still another difficulty is 
the frequent changes that occur in officers. You get a man who has a speoial liking for one 
kind of thing and another man comes in who wants a totally different thing ? — A. That is 
quite so. 

Q . Do you think then that a Central Purchasing Department would he useful ?— 
A. I think it would be useful. 


Mr • C, E. Low . — Q. You speak of the difficulty in getting the Forest Department to con- 
tract and the inability to make reasonable terms with the contractor. It has been suggested 
that the Forest Department should have a commercial side which would have two men for the 
larger provinces and one for the smaller provinces. He would have some knowledge of forest 
work and also have some commercial training. Do you think that would assist ? — A. 1 think 
it would very considerably. 

Q. Do you think that the establishment of such a commerciatljcanch would be a benefit 
to industries in India and also indirectly serve the interest of Government ? — A. Undoubtedly. 
I have had several instances brought to me. I bad sent to me by Mr. Pearson a oouple of 
gallons of oil from oil yielding seeds for soap making. I was thea director of a soap company. 
The oil was suitable. I asked for particulars how it could be handled on a large scale. I was 
ready to place an order for large quantity. I was informed tbfrthere was only a limited 
quantity Amiable and after that I could not get any other particulars about it. That is a 
case in question. The Forest Department could have made much money practically speak- 
ing* 

Q. With reference to your Indian employes in what capacity have you tried them ?— 
A. I have tried (hem in every capacity. I have got analysts in my laboratory from the Uni- 
versity and I have got 4he indigenous compounder class from the Campbell Medical sohool. 
I have got all grades of men. 

Q, What sort of work oan you get out of the University men ? — A. They are very slow. 
They requirertraining. They oome with theoretical knowledge and we teach them to apply it. 

Q. How long does it take to get the men up.'* to the proper standard ? — A . In twelve 
months' time they begin to be userid. 

Q. Do they stay with you ? — A . We have had men for a considerable number of years. 

Q % What sort of pay do they get ?— A. They get Rs. 100 a month. Some are getting 
Rs. 150, 175 and so on. 


Q. What kind of work do yon tout them on ?— A . General analytical work. I have 
got two European analysts. The Inoian employes work under them. 

Q, In answer to question 111, you say that you have some confidential information about 
certain new industries for India ? — A. One of the things I have in mind is starch. I wanted 
to start a starch factory myself because there was such a great demand for it in the jute mills 
and in the cotton mills. But I was not !able to get the money that was wanted for the 
purpose. Then of course the war intervened and I have not interested myself very much since. 
That seems to be an industry that may be pioneered by Government because the material 
. has hitherto oome from Germany. We oan as well do it here and it is practicable. 

Q. Yon also think that there is no private individual who will take it np ? — A , If some 
one had had the money at his disposal possibly it would have oome into being some three or 
four years agQ. My own figures point out that it is quite practicable to do it. 

Q. Do yon know what they have dona at Posa ? — A. No. I read the publioations of the 
Geological Survey. 


Q. You mean the trade journals ? — A. I heard that the trade journals are turned to very 
gopd aooonnt in Germany and on the Continent and that they had a larger circulation in 
Germany and on the Continent than in India and England. 


Vitnui here gav*tinfid$%tial evidence. 

Pftiidtnt'—Q. Do yon get the GeoIogioal Sirvey plications ? Are yon a permanent 
subscriber ?— X Yes. I think the ether journals want systematising in the same way. 
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Q. Do you undertake analysis for various people?— A. Yea. 

Q. Do you think it would be fair or practicable to communicate your results to Govern- 
m ment confidentially j? — A, It would be for the other party to say. I am exactly in the position 
# of lawyer and a client and a doctor and his patient. 

Q. There is an enormous number of valuable data that are buried at present?— id. I 
think that without mentioning particulars of any kind the information oould be given to 
Government without any breach of etiquette. 

Sir I), J. Tata . — Q. With reference to your remarks about the B. Sc.s, do you mean to 
Bay that they have no originality and that they do only j the routine work ? — A. 1 do not Bay 
that. The men come to me with a certain amount of book learning and they want to have 
Borne practical training. 

Q. Do you think they come there only for the purpose of earning their livelihood, 
without any idea of improving themselves with a view to do original work?— A. I am afraid 
that is so. 

Q. You find that they simply carry out the routine work without attempting to invent 
processes? Is that the feeling of the average student?— A, They want their practical side 
developed. They can loam anything. 

President.— Q. Can you tell us whether the manufacture of starch or caffeine was sug- 
gested by any of the Indian students ? Have they ever suggested to you any such new 
development?—^. No. 

J Ion* Me Pandit M. M. Malavij/u. — Q. Have you heard of Dr. llarischandra of the Berlin 
University at Debra Dun who has manufactured farina? — A. No. But I know that several 
people have made it. 

lion’ lie Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. In answer to question 25 you refer to peculation in minor 
forest produce. Where art these ?— i. They are in the district where the produce is collected. 

Q. Are you not sufficiently far advanced and strong enough to collect your own require- 
ments? — A T point is it is to very difficult, because you have only a small quantity of 
produce fromone particular fistriot. It means a very big area. 

Q. The Forest Depark|»nt should be bo developed on the commercial side that they would 
tfive information and execute orders ?— A. They would also see that the forests wek&pt robbed 
as they are at present. I had the collecting rights and I got only two-third* IcOhe yield. 
The rest was taken away by people who were on the spot and could bribe the forest officials. 

Q. With regard to question 97, oould you mentiou any particular industries which are 
hampered by railway freight?—^. I might mention citric acid. When it went up tofi 
shillings a pound I conceived the idea of making it from limes. But when it came to practical 
politics I found that freight would cost 15 as compared with tho Italian price of 5, 1 mean 
other things being equal. It struck me that possibly if I had approached Government and 
said that this industry needed underwriting something might have been done. , 

Cknnot'you start the business where the limes are? — A. It is too complicated to 
manufacture there. One might make the preliminary tests there. 

. Iffhaf is the respective lead between the Italian and. the Indian factory?— A. The 
faotory and the garden in Italy are close to one another. I mean granting that the fruits 
give lie same yield I am penalised by distance. 

Mr. C . E. low.—Q . You are aware that the Agricultural Departments are taokling this 
question with a view to find out more suitable areas for fruit-growing and to concentrate the 
growing in order to make arrangements for marketing and so on more easy ? Have you put 
yourself in communication with them ?— A. If I had been really going into the question I 
should have done so. I had not much time to think of the subject. I put the point as it 
came readily to my mind. 

President,' — Q. Do you think that a Food and Drugs Act is necessary ?— i. I think there 
is very great need for it, 

Q. Do you mean to say that the honest firm is handicapped ?— A. Yes ; I have seen an 
order Bent home for Bweet spirits of nitre, the order stating that the spirit strength should not 
exceed 23 underproof. If sweet nitre were made with underproof spirit it could not oontain 
the percentage of ethyl nitrite it should contain. Consequently the Doctor who prescribes it 
loses his reputation, the patient bis cure and Government loses about Re. 1 per lb. ou the duty 
as the correct strength should be 58 overproof at the present time, any bottle whioh has 
a European or American label is taken to contain what the label says it has and this is fre- 
quently false. 

Q, Where do these things come from ?— A. From Germany, England and America and 
they are made in this country. I have seen them made locally* If there were a Food tod 
Drugs Act they could be penalised. I have known three oases that went to the Police .,* In 
one case the man was fined & dOO. * 

Q, That did not hurt him much?— He got it out of the first batch of stuff that he 
sold. This is one of the great jmedMj^tbe province from a healttamut of view and I would 
like to draw the attention of the Qpqimitton to (be urgency; of this necessity. 
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Witness No. 106 . 

Mb. A. F. C. Forbes, Messrs. A. Forbes fy Co,, Qenerckl Merchants fy Agents, Calcutta. 

Written Evidence. 


Generally speaking, I do not favour the principle of Government assistance as it calls into 
being enterprises of unsound foundation. Any of the existing banks in India will start “"kkncfc 
financing a new concern which is really sound and has some capital of its own to commence 
with. Only where the aid of a bank, for reasons other than unfavourable to the now venture, 
be unobtainable would I suggest Government help in the shape of loans with interest. A 
concern which cannot pay a moderate rate of interest for accommodation is better advised not 
to start at all. 


I consider commercial museums most valuable, and not less so exhibitions which should Commercial 
be popular in character having besides as object the bringing together of buyers and sellers. museums and 

I think that lists of articles used by Government departments should be regularly u ()Veriimin ' t 
published in the commercial museums and the articles be exhibited if at all possible. patronage. 

I consider registration of partnerships very necessary, declaring, apart from the name or liegistration 
names of partners, their nationality. It should be made impossible for minors to figure as partnerships, 
partners. 


oC 


Oral Evidence, 5th December 1916. 


President . — Q. You sent in a short note to us and have told us that you think the commer- 
cial museum would be valuable for exhibiting t>he articles that Government departments are 
now using. Do you think it would meet your case if once a yeAr the Government issued a 
report giving a list of the articles purchased in the past year, together with— as far as possible 
— the prices paid ? — A. I think it would. 

(J. You recognise that it is very difficult to exhibit these articles in commercial museums, 
as there would be changes made so frequently that it would necessitate heavy expense ?— J. It 
would. r ,,Xj * 

Q, Wfildf difficulties have you found with regard to the want of regulation as to registra- 
tion of partnerfehips ?— A, I have never personally found any difficulties, only that it did not 
exist especially in former times. When I first came out here the practice obtained that in 
dealing with native firms, sometimes, if you wanted to go for the man he said, “ I am not tho 
responsible partner." This is what my remarks refer to. If that still obtains to-day I cannot 
say. That goes back very far. 

Mr . C. E . Loto.— Qi Do you remember Borne two or three years ago Government actually 
prepared a list of stores they obtained on indent from England, but very little use was made 
of it. It took a very long time to compile, it came out very late, and by the time it WAS out, 
the prices were entirely out of dato ?— A. I remember that. 

Q, It was a very bulky document, gave a great cteal of labour in compiling, and J think it 
would have been very difficult to get it out any quicker unless you had a special organisation 
for that purpose. Do you think it would be worth such special organisation ? — A. 1 really 
don’t think it would have any true practical value unless such prices were fa^ept up by a bo,dy of 
merchants and constantly renewed, so that when a man asks “ I want the- price of a given 
article 99 to be able to put my finger on a given firm who would give me the very latest 
quotation. That would mean enormous organisation. The value is lost, because the true 
value of a price or quotation is immediate knowledge after it has been established in the 
market. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to do anything in a selective way, with the help of a 
committee of business men ?— A. In that respect the nearest thing I know of, and really useful, 
iB the Chamber of Commerce Price Current. Anything like that is of real uBe. 

Q. Are you interested in the hide business here?— .4. Yes. 

Q. Before the war the path of those hides was mostly in the direction of Hamburg and 
Bremen?—^. Yes, Germany and Austria. The two ports you mention were the ports of 
distribution. 


Q. Both ^ou and the German users were very largely under the control of the Hamburg 
and Bremen ring ?— A, I don't think it was a ring so much as that these Hamburg and Bremen 
merchants practically held the monopoly. They were very large dealers and bought hides 
and sold them to tanning industries. 

Q. 1 now understand that it is your desire that other British firms in Calcutta Bhould 
, substitute for that previous German connection either British connection or local manufacture ? 
—A, The idea is that that business is to be kept in British hands as far as possible. 

Q. From a purely business point of view, which is&e most jfflnrising business, to get the 
hides bought and dealt with in England, or made info the finished article in India I 
would «ay both* list India take first whatever she wa§^ Support -that .as much as possible, 
and let the surplus go out Sf ti?e ctehtry. ] + ' 
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Q. Which do you think is the most promising, speaking from the Tmt^r commercial point 
of view ?— A. I would say, of course, commercially, if you only think of the merchants, they 
would say, "I would sooner have the export trade supported and fostered* 1 The merchant 
does not think of the other people* 

Q. That is because he has always been in the export trade, but some tanners are also con- 
sidering the question of local tanning?— i. The local tanners naturally would not come to ns 
for hides ; they would do the buying themselves in our local markets. 

Q. But yon yourselves are thinking of local manufacture ?■• A* lam not interested in 
any local manufacture, neither prospective nor actual. I did not know that idea had started.. 

Q, Are you in a position to say with any confidence whether it is a feasible proposition, a 
local tannery on a large scale ?— A. I think so if the men who undertake it are rally practical 
men. Since I have been in India— I speak of Calcutta chiefly — there have been two or three 
attempts which have failed because they never had practical men to do the work, and you 
migmnerally in the hands of men who either took to drink or who did not know their 
?MvyweU enough, and so the thing failed. 

Doy ou think there would be the capital forthcoming for a scheme of that sort 1—A. 

' Yes, 1 should say so. 

Q. Do you agree with this presentment of the reasons why hides went to Germany before 
the war. It has been put to us that the British firms— the tanning firms— concentrated them- 
selves more and more on heavy hides and certain high classes of tanning work ; the trade in these 
lighter hides, because it was neglected by England, began going to Germany in large quan- 
tities. There was an understanding between the dealers in Hamburg and Bremen that they 
would oust any Gorman tanner who bought otherwise than through them, and would refuse to 
deal with any Calcutta exporter who sola in any wise but through them? — A. Yes, that state 
of affairs existed. The Hamburg and Bremen importers stated that they were so overrun with 
offers and new marks from several firms with German interests. Of course the hide export 
business had increased considerably. Then these men sjud, u if you will only work through us 
and chiefly support us who are the distributors, we will not push any new marks, but will 
push the old marks/ 1 


Q. Is there any truth in the story that a firm here was boycotted by the Hamburg- Bremen 
people or by Calcutta exporters ?— A. By the Hamburg and Bremen people. As far as I know, 
because at that period I myself was not a shipper in kips, I dropped out of it beoause the 
competition got so horrid. 

Q, What did you deal in*— arsenicated or dry-salted?—^. Now both. In those days my 
chief business was in buffalo hides and goatskins to America. 


Q % Do you deal in Agras or Daccas ? — A. Both. * 

Ron’bU Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. Ib not expert knowledge in the purchase of hides very 
important, and is it not very difficult to lind experts? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any chauce of these experts being forthcoming from England ?— -A. I should 
say so. But for the r hide business, apart from mere expertness to judge hides, you have to 
gain your knowledge locally, * * . *** 

Q. For whatever reason, 80 per cent, fo $0 per cent, of export hide buyers have been either 
Germans or German Jews ?— A. Whenrl first oame out to this country the whole business was 
in the hands of Germans or German Jews. Those were the only people who would handle 
them* The average Englishman would not. I remember how it shocked me when 1 heard 
about hides. I did not fauoy it at all and thought it very infra dig, but as you have got to 
do your work in the firm by whom you are engaged, I afterwards had to take that up as part 
of my work, not only the technical work but the bazar work. 

Q, You got all your training out here, both technical and otherwise?—^. Yes, 

Q. Does the class of man exist at home to-day who can come out as an expert?— A, 
He would have to learn local ways of buying, beoause hides here are bought all round. The 
meti, up-country, bring them down, and bring everything, good, bad or indifferent in one 
bundle. Then you aB an expert— you have got your assortor s for it —sub-divide that bundle into 
certain selections. You know from your prices whioh you get in Europe or America what these 
individual selections are worth. You make your calculation and then you say, " I give you * 
for this all round so much/' Yon either get the bundle or you don't. 

Mr. C. & Low — Q. Selections vary in different firms ?— i. Yes, but not very much. It 
is not yery much larger than in the jute trade, 

* Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart*— Q. Purchases are made in the open market, not by' a system 
of contraot or guarantee ?— U* You buy all round in the open market. 

Q* flow long would it take for a man to pick up the necessary local knowledge?— A. 
Very quick. Say you engage at home a young, tanner, or someone who had been in one of the 
big brokering firms at home, he would very ran find his way. 

Q. If he came out and pot his b^Jr into it, he would know his way round in a year 

tel* . < ‘ u ' 

& Eykineot.— Q* There are other marketiin bides besides Germany and the United 

Kingdom ?—i, America is on*, Italy, Spain, 8candin»ra. The largest consumers of tar hides 
werealtfays Geftoanyand Austria* next came Italy, next Spoilt end Scandinavia. England 
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always took something, but England dropped back after the Franoo-German War. Before 
that time England »ed to supply the Continent with leather. After the Franco-German 
War, German competition combined with the Madras tanneries, drove our British tanners more 
or less out of the trade. Kips formerly were tanned only by Yorkshire and Lancashire 
tanners. 

Q, Are von attempting to develop business in all these countries, or especially in the 
United Kingdom?— -<4. In all. l am trying to take up my old connection with England also, 

-Q. Because other countries have failed? — A. Yes, with other countries the kip's trade is 
quite an established one. It was so also with England, but the English tanner was driven out 
of it through sheer competition, and of oourse non-protection. • 

Q. Do you buy and collect in'the mofussil ?— A. I have a firm in Cawnpore and one in 
Dacca who buy for me. I don't collect in the mofussil ; that is really the biparies' work. 

Q . You buy in central places like Cawnpore? — A, Yes, and Dacca; chiefly iq_*.the 
Calcutta market. . : ^ ; v 

Q. You sort and select here ?— A. What we buy we buy all round, 'and divide everj^fong. 
up in our godowns, first in respect to quality, then weight ; and then we ship* * ‘ 

Q , Are hides sold according to*marks in London ? — A. They are sold according to shipping 
marks and especially with reference to under marks or quality marks of the goods. To give 
an example. I have got a bunch of hides here (indicates on the table). This 1 call top 
selection “ A," this is <( B/' this " C" and this 11 D." All have different values and each has 
different weights, exfcxa heavy, heavy, medium and light, which again have different values, 
the sub-selection figures on the bale shipped, and you then get your price for it. This man 
takes only lights, another man will take the rubbish, i.e., the rejections of a given weight* 
That is how the trade is done. Since the war a great deal has been done in all-round selling, 
ue. p I say£ have four collections here. Someone says, " 1 will take those 20,000 hides together." 
That is quite an innovation and did not exist in pre-war times. When the war is over, 
people will be more fastidious ; they will not buy everything. Some of our customers 
willingly do it, but only big men can do it. 

Q. In normal times the sales are made by auction in London ? — A, Hides are sold in 
London by auction, not here in India. That I don't believe could ever arise, because as I say, 
hides are sold all round. To value them and sell them by auction would be a very difficult 
process. 

Q. Does the same system obtain in New York or Scandinavian ports? — A* In buying 
selections ? 

Q. Yes, and are they sold by auction ? — A. The business starts this way. A man sends me 
an enquiry ; I make the man a firm offer ; I say I have got 20,000 hides, and I give a rough 
description of what they contain* jhen 1 say, “This is my price," and the man says " All 
right, I will take then/ or will uptake them." If he takes them, it is a bargain. If he 
does not take them, I try and sell them to another man. Before shipment they are selected 
and baled up and the man gets the bales of hides of different weights, and he keeps them, 
telling me to draw on his bankers. I sell my bill.. to the exchauge banks here; then I am 
paid, and this transaction is closed* 4 If I have shipped anything below my standard, I am 
Subject to arbitration in America or England. Tms customer of mine would say, “ You have 
not shipped quite up to your standard." Two brokers have seen it, your o\kn agent too. 
They have decided so and so. Then I have erred and have to abide by the award whatever 
it may be. That is how the business is done. 

Q. But I understand you sell in Calcutta ?— <4. Very rarely ; sometimes one firm sells to 
another ; that happens. 

Q, Regularly ?— A* No, only now and then. What I buy here I sell to Europe or America. 

Q. And you pay shipping charges ?— . A, Yes. To some people I sell o. i. £, to others c. & f. 
The Americans generally buy o. & f. When the war started they had to buy o. i. f. and war 
risks, because banks would not take the documents differently. They wanted complete 
collateral security. The American buyer arranges for insurance and war risk To Italy and 
London we sell o. i. f. and war risk. 

Q. You have no difficulty in getting whatever banking facilities you require?—^. Not in 
the least. 

Q. From the exchange banks?— i. The exchange banks take our drafts or bills. All the 
b usin ess is financed through London bankers. 

Q, Do you find that the business requires a considerable amount of capital i—A. It does. 
Yon cannot do a hide business on a small capital, because you leek up a great deal of money. 
For instance it would be of no use for a man to attempt the hide-business who could only say 
“My capital is half a lakh of rupees." He could not move ; he nrast havAseveral lakhs* 
Having that, the banks would assist him furt^pr. Banks are very 

<2* Would yon say that command of ample capital was one reason of the German success ? 

No, because whataGermanpould do,jas far as capital is eohoemed, any Englishman could 
do. . No, their suooess was due to the fact that they took up, in the early days, a, line of 
hqpaess which the average Englishman would not touch, and turned up hie nose at. 

O? mer* yott%jmt see any reason atall why the ifholejmsinew should not pass into 

’ ***' themed w There is no 
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reason whatever why British firms shonld not get hold of a'big slice of the business. I am 
speaking now i t shipments to foreign countries, excluding Germany and Austria. 

Mr, A. Chatterton .— Q. Can you tell me what becomes of the skins that are available in 
the same areas as the hides are drawn from which are brought to Calcutta? — A . Yes, more 
or less 5 wherever the hides come from the skins are also collected. 

Q- Do they come down to Calcutta?—^. A good many, not all. Everything comes to 
Calcutta from Eastern Bengal, Orissa and part of Central India. Those collections are sent 
to this market; also from Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Bihar, etc. 

Q. Prom the more Northern districts 'do they go down to Madras and' Bombay ?— 
From the Northern district they go to Karachi. From Cawnpore, in the United Provinces, the 
skins are either sent to Calcutta or shipped vid Bombay, according to the freight. The 
freight determines that. 

<J. Is there any pickling done in Calcutta now Not what Madras calls pickled. 
There are two classes of skins, dry-salted and wet-salted. Wet-salted are the green skins salted 
with table and khari salt aud then shipped. Pickle is some chemical substance, whitish 
in colour was used a great deal in Madras and was called the pickled skin. 

Q. Pickling is not done at all here ?— A. Not here. 

Mr* C. K. Low.— Q. Have you had any experience of the up-country slaughter market 
trade, as in Agra and other places ?— No, I have not been there. I have been in Cawnpore 
buying hides in the open bazar. 

You speak of buying from small firms up-country. As you know in these large slaughter 
yards there were Germans originally, purchasing the hides from the butchers.* Were those 
men employds of exporting houses in Calcutta, or a separate organisation ?— A. ^Qjthere were 
branches of Calcutta exporting houses there. Schroeder Smidt & Co. had a bjj^branch in 
Cawnpore and used to buy largely from slaughter houses up-country. 


Witness No. 107. 

Mr . J. Outjdmn. M&. J. Goodman, Messrs. Anderson , bright 8f Go., Merchants and Agents , Calcutta . 

Whitten Evidence. 

Bilk industry. The silk indusby, which in the days of the East India Company, was one of the most 

flourishing in Bengal, has gradually declined until it is of very small dimensions as compared 
with what it used to be. k In fact the production of silk in Bengal is now so Bmall that, after 
the needs of local buyerB have been satisfied, there is very little raw silk left over as available 
for export. Now-a-dayt even the local buyers do not confine themselves to eilk made in India 
but import considerable quantities from China and Japstn. 

The Governments^ other countries, such as Italy, France, Japan and Hungary havefor 
many years past been imendmg large Bums of money nn their respective silk industries, 
recognizing as they dothat the industry is one which requires special help and which is a 
valuable Asset to tno Sentry. 

The Bengal Department of Agriculture has for some years interested itself in the 
industry aud grants of money have been made by Government with the object of arresting, 
jf possible, the decline of the industry and bringing it back to its former prosperous state, but 
in my opinion Government should do considerably more than they have been doing in the 
past. 

It is the general opinion of those interested in the industry that this decline is due to 
two main causes-— 

(a) to the prevalence of disease amongst the worms, 

(2) to the fact that, owing to the inherent nature of the indigenous cocoons, Bengal 
silk is greatly inferior in quality to that produced in Europe, China, Japau and 
other countries and consequently fetches a much lower price. 

As regards (a) the policy of the Department of Agriculture (under the recommendation 
of the Bengal Silk Committee) has been the establishment of Government nurseries for the 
fupply to Abe fearers of disease-free Bilkworm eggs. The Silk Committee were of the onion 
tUt wh# was wanted^was that Government should ultimately establish sufficient ntmeries 
to produce" all the^eraTnecesaar^ for the requirements of the province, so that whenever a 
rearer wanted egtelia would tp ofie of the** Government nurseries for it. A scheme.; fae 

drawn up fcrtlKsteblishment of 19 nurseries, and a start was made with building t^M- 
But as sooi^faw^ War broke out all the work was stopped and later the Director 
. of Agriculture Avypws opinion that instep of proceeding with the nurseriet>. equally, 
good raiuito w by distributing eggs produced in the existing nurseries 

rearers, .who wquld in thair*iuin rear the worms and sell the resultai^ 
mjgrte mor#^t Sewers* Uwtar this scheme #* was intended that the* seljfcted team** 
AoaltLis ism* possible} be niud#&e supervision Sencifltural Man ch DtpIvM 

metit I «§f^-emi)||rically of t&upimon 

gOnful An/iA iflmb&l raindar nenrin^naad ieM&k- ean iaitaArav fairs tliTftltti J* 
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scheme for the establishment of nurseries directly controlled by Government. I consider it 
» matter of the greatest importance that the building of the nurseries should be proceeded 
with as soon as circumstances permit. As stated above, other countries, and more especially 
Japan, spend large same of money on the development of their silk industries and if any real 
good is to be done in Bengal tljo annual grant for seiiculture should bo largely increased. 

As regards (4) tbe Government of Bengal in 1912 appointed a French sericultural expert 
(M. Lafont) to make researches with a view to helping the industry by improving the 
existing raoes of silk worms in Bengal by cross-breeding or other methods or by introducing 
suitable races from other countries. Unfortunntely after about a year’s service this gentleman’s 
health broke down and ho had to return to France. At the end of 1918 another French 
expert (M. Grangeon) was appointed, but when the war broko out he was recalled by his 
Government for military service. During the short time that these gentlemen had the 
opportunity of studying local conditions they both did much good work and made some useful 
suggestions. Neither of them, however, had time to get beyond the experimental stage, 
and much remains to he done, more particularly in the direction of testing the ameliorated 
raoes on a large scale and under tho conditions under which the worms would l>o reared by the 
ordinary rearer. I am of opinion that.it is highly desirable that M. Grangeon should bo re- 
appointed as soon as his services can be spared, or if he is unable to return that some other 
expert should bo appointed in his place. 

At the present time Miss M. L. W. Cleghorn is also conducting extremely useful ex- 
periments in cross-breeding at Alipur and I recommend that Government should continue to 
give her a sufficient annua) grant to enable her to carry on her experiments on a proper scale 
or better still employ her as a Government servant for that purpose. 

I would add. that I regard the question of the appointment of a properly qualified 
European snperi, as the bead of the sericultural operations in Bengal, to be one of extreme 
import an drjto the welfare of the industry. 1 consider that if such an expert had been 
appointed in 1906, when the appointment was recommended by the Oldham Committee, the 
indastry would probably now be in a much more flourishing condition than it is at 
. present". I believe that M. Grangeon would he an ideal choioe for this appointment. Not 
only is he a sericultural expert, but I believe him also to be a capable organiser ; he organised 
the silk industry in Madagascar, which I understand is now doing very well. The experience 
which he already has of Bengal is also in his favour. Ido not think that more than a short 
time would be required for him to detormine which of the various ameliorated raoes, with 
which he was experimenting before he left, are moat likely to he succet>sfii&, and as soon 
as he had completed those experiments he could go on to the more import*** work of orgama- 
ing the industry in Bengal as a whole on modern and scientific lines. 


Okal Evidence, 5th Dkcembeii 1916.. 

Mr C E Low.-Q. Will you kindly explain what is your precise aOnneotionw 1th silk in 
this part of tbrworld ?— A. I am a partner in Messrs. Anderson; Wright* Co,' who are the 
owners, or rather part owners of tbe Bose Filature Conoern, which .at ptesent is the only 
European conoern reeling silk in »dia. A few years ago t^Were several European firms 
in the trade. • " : i 

Q. Where is your place of manufacture ?— A. We have several fixtures in different 

parts of Bengal,— in Murshidabad principally. 

Q How do you purchoso your oocootie ?— A. lhe system is that each filature has ® 
number of paikars, a Bort of broker, who go round to the different villages and buy from the 
rearers, from people who rear worms in the villages. _ 

Q. Are these rearers of any particular caste ?—A. No; A great number of them are 
Muhammadans. I do not think there is any particular caste. 

Q. Do the paikars give these men any advance ?— A. Sometimes they do. The paikar 
deals with the rearer himself. 

q You do not see much of the actual rearer himself ? — A. Practically nothing. We buy 


cocoons. ' 

* ft Do these men carry on any other occupation, such as cultivation, in addition to this 
rearing of ooooons ?- 1 think they do in somo cases. They are; not always entirely devoted 
to ailkWing. In Europe where there is only an annual crop the silk industry wa subsidiary . 
indusSy. Thef rear that in the spring and during the rest of the year thjjjr do other work. 

• ft. Dp you do anything to help these men to get seed?-^IT, Ww hive tried at different 
tfoj&>Por many years we have carried out tarious experiments of our o^in'the way of 
ii ri jjf f M j j ng seed from Europe. * . ? u 

0. Vpa purchase cocoons by weight ?— A. It is a very compli«eMrtfttl. _€oooons are 
wed sometimes by the kahon-numter,— and sometimes *e , |le weight system. 
» wrigh a certain number of cocoons jmd count them. ■y** e, |^P UI ®^“?V“ ies 

l pJSto place In some places thefhfty by themannd, audm«the*$*M.ltf tbskhon. 

luctUi \ f*% ;Enor«ftily. " 
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disease first, and secondly, the quality of the silk grown here is inferior. The bread of sQk 
worms reared in this country is maoh inferior to those of other countries, say, Europe, and 
Japan. Disease is really at the bottom of the whole thing. 

Q. I should like to know whether the disease has got worse and whether the production of 
better qualities of silk in larger quantities in other places has caused a decline in the demand 
for Indian silk?— A. The quality of silk produced in other countries is steadily improving 
Also pebrine is the great disease among silk worms. The pebrine disease almost wiped out the 
French industry in the sixties until Pasteur found the great remedy for pebrine. In France 
pebrine is now absolutely negligible. There is practically no pebrine there. In this country 
it is dreadful. 


Q. With regard to the demand for Indian silk, is the prioe of Indian silk less than what it 
used to be ?— -^. Silk varies so enormously that it is a very difficult question to answer. Yon 
will find a complete set of figures given by Mr. Ansorge. You will find enormous variations. 
At the time of the great crisis in the silk industry in Europe prices went up very high and that 
naturally stimulated production hero. There was a tremendous demand then for Indian silk. 
In those days Japan was producing a very small quantity of silk. In 1888 Japan exported 
25,000 bales of silk and she is now exporting 200,000 bales of silk. Not only in quantity, 
but in quality also they have improved. We have remained steady without making any 
advance at all in quality. 

Q. Turning to your specific recommendations you state that the Bengal Silk Committee 
recommended that ultimately all the seed required for the province should be produced by the 
Government nurseries ?— A. Yos. 


Q. Are Government able to produce disease free seed at present ? — A . I do not think it is 
absolutely disease free— I mean f reo from the pebrine disease. In the silk trade when they 
talk of disease free seed they mean pebrine free seed, # > 

Q. Is it not the case that the means of securing freedom from pebrine in a seed which are 
applicable to Europe are not necessarily applicable to this country ?— A. That is a question that 
has very recently boon raised by Mr. Hutchinson of Pusa. I may explain to you his reason 
for that. The Pasteur system is to examine the orushed body of the moth microscopically. 
The bodies of each pair of male and female moths are kept together— 'that is what they call the 
cellular system of selection— and then the body of the moth is crushed and examined. In Europe 
where they have an annual crop they have ten months to do it at their leisure. Here we 
have a multivoltine braod. There is very little time between the laying of the eggs and the 
hatching of the worms to do the examination and Mr. Hutchinson thinks that a pebriniaed 
moth may easily be passed as a disease free moth, and he has suggested a way of getting ont 
of that difficulty. Instead of testing any part of the body of the moth the head or the moth 
should be pulled off and the intestine drawn out and that part of the moth examined, 
and that will give a very much better test than the system. 

Q. Who are the people who will do this examination ?— A. Men trained by the present 
superintendent of sericulture. They get very small salaries of Bs. 15, 20 or 25. 

Q Do anybody inspect them?— A. Mr. Ghoseis the Superintendent of Sericulture and he 
has a oertain number of people under him who go round and inspect these places, but they ai* 
on very small pay. 

Q. You say that a scheme was ^drawn up for the establishment of 19 nurseries. How 
many nurseries are actually working ?— A, Seven at present. 

Q. Do they produoe seed which is appreciably free from diseaso ?— A* I think, on the 
whole, it is fairly free|from disease. 

Q. Do they charge any higher price for their seed ?— A. They try to get a little more for 
it. They get a certain grant from Government and they sell the produce of the nurseries. The 
idea is that the nurseries should be as self-supporting as possible. The thing has done good 
undoubtedly. What I maintain is that it has not done work on anything Tike the efficient 
lines on whioh it should have been working. 


Q. Freedom from disease would not improve the quality of silk?— A. No. That is why we 
have recommended for a long time that a properly qualified expert should be brought oat, from 
Franoe preferably, because there is a great industry there, to study this question, and we , 
suooeedea in getting a man. Firft Mr. Lafont came out in 1912, but unfortunately his 
health broke down and be had to go away and then we got M. Grangeon who had been for 
several years in Madagascar where he reorganised the silk industry, but unfortunately be was 
oalled away by his country aa toon as the war broke out. 

Q. These cross-breeding' experiments whioh Miss Cleghom is conducting, in what direction 
is she working?—^. With the idea of producing a better breed of silk worms. She is trying 
to produce a cross breed between the European breed and native breed. It will be polyvoftina. 
It it very difficult to geWhe natives here to take to univoltines. They are aoonetoped to the 
polyvoltWbreed. Mulberry grows all the year round. 

Q. She wants to get the quality of the European breed while maintaining the multivdtina 
character?— X As new as she can. % 

Sir P. JT. SkwartMQ. Assuming thstyoo have d isease tree seed aadthere bran 
improv eme nt in the quality of *K«nfc TiwHr ■!! - j - 
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Q. As farts the Indian requirements are ooncemed or for export trade ? — A For export 
trade. As a matter cl fact, there is a special demand for Bengal silk which is used for certain 
specttl purposes. The Bengal silk— 1 am talking now of the indigenous i>olyvoltine breed— is 
very brilliant and has a \ery bright lustre and it takes black dye very well, and in the old 
days it was and still is used largely for silk hats, though silk hats arc rather goinfp out of 
fashion. * 6 

Q . These experiments that Miss Cleghorn is conducting — how long havo they been going 
on ?— if. For a great number of yoars. Mr. Cleghorn was conducting such experiments for 
thirty years. 

Q. Are they not carrying out experiments in Pusa in cross breeding?— A. I think that is 
quite on a different scale altogether ; and I understand from Mr. Lcfroy that they have done 
nothing. 

Q. Has there been any practical result from these experiments As far as 1 know, 
none. But they have not boen tried on anything like the scale on which they havo been tried 
by Miss Cleghorn. She has a definite breed. 

Q. You make a suggestion with regard to the appointment of a properly qualified 
expert ? — A. That is for Bengal. 

Q . Not Imperial ? — A . Mr. Lefroy Inis a much bigger scheme for that, that there should 
be an Imperial silk department. That is to cover not only Bengal but Mysore and other places 

in India. 

Q. In your opinion do the conditions and problem^ vary very much in different parts of 
India? — A. They are different. Take, for instance, Kashmir. The conditions there are totally 
different from Bengal. 

Q. Which would be the better of the two ? — A. Mr. Lefroy’s idea of a silk institute is a 
very big thing. I think from the conversations we have had that lie still has an idea thai 
there should be a Director or Deputy Director of Sericulture for each province. 

• Q. The ID nurseries are for Bengal ? — A. Yes. I am dealing with Bengal entirely. 

y. Can you estimate roughly what, amount of money Government should expend in Bengal 
initially and bv way of recurring expenditure ?— A. There was an estimate drawn up and put 
before Government. A complete scheme was drawn up with estimates of the exact cost of 
the whole thiug. As far as I could recollect, it came to about three lakliH of rupoes in regard 
to initial cost. If the nurseries are successful they should become self-supporting. 

Q. Your silk man should be an expert ?— A. That is where we have failed. 

y. He cannot be an ordinary business man ?— A. You mean the superintendent ? 

Q. Yes .—A. There was a suggestion of that kind made at one time, that there should be 
.a superintendent as well as a srisjitftc man, but whether that is necessary or not I cannot say. 
If wc could get Mr. Grangeon I think we would have a man who would do both administrative 
and scientific work. 

y. Anyhow you want a scientific man very much at first ? — A, That is where we have 
been groping in the dark for the last thirty years, trying to do ourselves what we should have 
got other people to come and do for us. 

y. Trying on a small private scale very highly scientific and technical work which ought 
to be done on a really large scale ? — A. The origin of the Silk Committee was entirely private. 
The original Silk Committee was started in 188» or thereabouts. In those days there were 
several silk filature concerns. We started in a quite small way, each of us subscribing a 
certain sum of money and we started making experiments, and Mr. G hose was brought in, 
but be is not what you may call a properly trained scientific man. What he knows is mostly 
what he picked up in the course of these years. 

Q. Have you still your Committee?—^. After the Oldham Commission the Government 
practically took over the work though there is still a committee. The Government began by 
giving a yearly subsidy to the old committee. The Oldham Commission recommended that 
the Government should take things over themselves and subscribe a good deal of money and 
that an European superintendent should be appointed and things done much more thoroughly. 
An European superintendent was never appointed and they went on building more nurseries 
and the Government subscribed more money. But we have gone on without that scientific 
help which is absolutely necessary if really any good purpose is to be served. 

Q. If youi; recommendations are complied with can you say within hpw long j ractical 
results may be expected for the benefit of the trade ?— A . It is very difficult to say. You must 
take the mercantile aspect of the case into consideration. On the top of a high market like 
we have just now for silk you would find the thing spread like wildfire. 

Q. In normal times ?— A. It is a question of rupees, annas and pies to put it plainly to 
von. With these diseased eggs the rearer starts rearing, he spends his time on the work and 
nis money in buying mulberry leaves and this goes on until about the fourth moult, when the 
disease. breaks out and half his crop is wiped out by it, or even tbieo-fourtbs of bis crop. He 
loses his mulberry if he grows it nimselz or bis money if h$ has liad to buy it. 

Sir £ t J. Tata.—^Q. 'pave you any knowledge of the work that is being done in Mysore in 
Nw; I have never been there. 
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Q. I have visited the Bilk farm in Bangalore once or twice. I understand that the Myso; 
Government arranged for schoolmasters from the various villages, where the worms were bein 
reared, being sent to this so-called school of sericulture in Bangalore and trained them to tl 
use of the microscope to examine either the eggs or the blood of the moth, and afti 
the)' had learnt this sort of work limy were sent to instruct the villagers in places where th 
rearing of worms was carried on. In this way the villagers were taught to rear a healthii 
kind of worm ? — A. 1 bey tried the same thing in Bengal, but it was done only in a hal: 
hearted way. 

Q. The village schoolmaster can be tauglit the use of the microscope and learn to examir 
the seed? -—A. If be is shown what he has to look for. All that the man who is usino 

microscope has to do is to look for pebrine corpuscles. G 

y. There was an exhibition in Bombay recently of the silk products of the Bangalore fan 
and we were told that the hilk now produced by the Salvation Army in Bangalore, who ar 
in charge of the farm, was realising a very big price— a much higher price than what i 
used to realise in the old days There are enormously high prices just now. 

y. 1 think that was before the war and we were told “that they had succeeded in improv 
ing the quality of silk and not only that, but that they were getting a little more silkoqt o 
the cocoons than t hey used to in the old days ? — A. Yes. 

(£. Has that been found possible here? lias any improvement being noticed here in th 

quality of the silk and the production ?— A. The quality of our silk has not fallen off, bu 

other countries have improved theirs immensely. From the records in our filatures we findUia 
we are getting ur much produce now out of the cocoons as we got many years ago and as mucl 
weight of silk. r l here has not been what you might call actual deterioration in the quality 
of cocoons. * 

y 1 understood fhat the quality of the silk was better in some way in Mysore ?- A 
Probably they are reding on more modern principles. 

y. Probably due lo cross- breed ing ; because I believe that experiments in croBs-breedinj 
were carried out — with what success 1 do not know i — A. 1 do not think that experiments it 
cross-breeding have been carried out to such an extent as to put the products of this cross-biejd 
ou the market. 1 have never heard so. 

y. We were shown cocoons of the pure French moth, the Italian moth and cross-breeds all 
showing difference in shades, the European was white, the indigenous yellowish, etc. ?—A. An 
enormous number of eross-hivcds have been made, but they have "never got beyond the 
experimental stage. It is not done in Bengal on what might" be called a commercial scale. 
It has not got beyond the laboratory. 1 think that if we could get over this difficulty of 
disease ami introduce a breed superior to the present indigenous breed, there is a great pros- 
pect for the silk industry in Bengal. 

y. Or the rest of India t — A. 1 am speaking of Bengal. I have no experience of the rest 
of India. 

y. Mulberry can be grown pretty easily in a great number of places?— if. Yes. 

y. And as you say you can get a crop all the year round ?— A. In Bengal. 

Q. In the south, Bangalore, Mysore, Belgaum also. India was at one time the head* 
quarters of the silk industry ?— A. Y es. 

y. If the whole thing could be revived it would be very useful?—^. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatter ton.-— y. Do you consider that the silk industry in Bengal as regards 
methods of sericulture and reeling is in a primitive condition, compared with Italy and 
Franco? — A. Arc you referring to the rearing of silk worms or manufacture of silk ? 

y. Bot h ?— A. The system of reeling in Bengal seems to be the best system for reeling indi- 
genous cocoons. Different firms at different periods for the last 20 or 30 years or more have 
tried to introduce improved machinery. We ourselves have done so. Some years ago we 
laid out a considerable sum of money in getting out reeling and le-reeling machinery, but 
we found that it did not work with the indigenous cocoon. The ordinary system in vogue 
now in Bengal is found to work better than anything else so far with these cocoons. If we 
had a better clues of cocoons, of course, better machinery could be introduced. Keeling is 
practically handwork here. 

(jj. Do you employ Europeans ? — A. We have two Europeans at present. We have not 
ope Europeau for each filature. A filature is not a big concern. We have a good number of 
filatures. In one filature we have 400 basins and in others we have 60, 70 or 100 basins. 

Q. How long is the interval between one crop and another in Bengal?— .4. We have three 
main crops in the year, which we call the November bund, the March bund and the July 
bund, or the cold weather crop, the hot weather crop and the rainy weather crop. In between 
these, w6 have what we call seed crops, There are two main varieties of wonnSj i e. t 
ohotapoloo and nistri, Nistri does very well in the rains and ohotapoloo in the cold weather 
and hot weather. In the rains the uistri gives you a very good cocoon to work with* In the 
cold weather and the beginning of hot weather the nistri cocoon is a papery thing* In be* 
tween the main bunds they rear for seed purposes for keeping the crops going. 

y. Can you say tth&t percentage of the crop is lost through pebrine?— 4* I cannot tell 
you. 1 have no statistics. 
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Q- ® oe * '* araoant to a hal t o* one-third or three-fourths?— . 4 . I cannot tell yon. 

?' “ ™ “(f 10 “ ^i» e b J 1>« maeh would silk production increase at 

once y—A. The way it would increase silk production is that people would set (rood crons It 
„ very discouraging to a man to find half his work gone after ho has spent Ms time and 
money on it. Sometimes he gets a small crop or no crop at all. At other times he cete a fairlv 
good “Of- There are native seed rearers who produce cocoons for seed purposes and thev imt 
better pnoe for these than by selling to the filatures. J b 

Q. Have any attempts been made, apart from eliminating the diseased Feed, to improve 
the rearing houses?--^. Some attempts have been made under the supervision of* the superin- 
tendent of the nurseries. These nurseries are supposed to be model i earing houses and at 
various times the Bengal Silk Commitee have tried to help the rearers by giving thorn throad 
nets and encouragement in different ways, to improve their rearing houses. 

Q» Have they been adopted ?—A. I do not think they have been adopted fo a very great 
extent. At present, there is an idea to get these men to rear \ery carefully under the eve 
as it were of the superintendent of the nm series. It is very difficult to get them to use 
anything. 

Q, Would tou put the whole question of rearing seed under the supervision of the 
State ? — • A . My idea at present is that the two things should bo worked together — introduction 
of a better breed as well as production of disease free seed. Some people tieat the two problems 
as quite distinct. There are hoiuo people who will tell you that the present indigenoous breed 
is the -one whioh suits the country best, and that if we can get it pure and froofrom disease 
we will get along with it all right. 

Q. Do you know what is the difference in weight between the ordinary European univoltine 
■oeoon and Bengal cocoon ? - A. There is a veiy great di (Terence in weight. All that difference 
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in silk. The chn salis in the European cocoon is heavier than that in the 


In the length of the thread ?— A. A very good European cocoon will contain three or 
■four times as much silk as a native cocoon. 

Q. So that four native crops will bring as much as a univoltine crop? — A. Hut you can 
keep a larger number of native worms with the same amount of mulberry. Univoltmes have 
never been reared in this country ou a large scale but only on an experimental scale, and I 
am afraid 1 cannot give you any reliable figures on that point. An Eurojieau worm eats a 
great deal more mulberry than a native worm. It is a much bigger worm One of the 
objections with the natives have to the uni volti nos is that they cat too much and the rearer- 
can not have the same number of European worms in his \ earing house, because thev are big 
and take up so much more space. 

Q. "Would it be any advantage if you started conditioning houses as thev have in France 
and Japan V — A. I do not think we have got to that stage of development. You must have a 
fairly big trade to pay for conditioning houses. We export most of the silk that we reel, but 
we also sell some of ii locally. 

Q. At present the weaver is in a very bad position in dealing with the Indian silk because 
it comes to him in a form which lie cannot m»e? — A. We brought our re-reeling machinery 
and put it in some of the filatures,— in four filatures,— but wo found wo could not get a proper 
price for the re-reeled silk. The different e in price between the re-reeled silk and the raw silk 
did not pay us to re- reel and so we dropped re- reeling. 

Hon hie Pandit At . M . ftlalaviga.—Q , . You say that the decline of the industry is due, 
one, to the prevalence of disease among uorrnH. Docs the disease prevail now to a larger 
extent than feeforo?— A. There are no statistical except that we know that the industry has 
gone down enormously. 

Q. You therefore infer that one of tho causes is the prevalence of the disease ? A. It 

cannot be anything else. 

Q. For how many years have you been in this industry ?—A. About 28 years. 

Q. During this experience of yours has the disease been on the decline, or has it been 
spreiding mire and more am mg the worms? - A . The silk industry has gone down enormously 
daring that time Whotber the percentage of disease is greater or not 1 cannot tell you. ^ 

Q. There are no statistics by which one can go, nor have you gathered any information 
from the rearers of cocoons as to the extent of the spread of the disease ? — A . The information 
to be got on that^subject is veiy unreliable. The best set of information you can get on that 
subject is the evidenoe taken by the Oldham Commission, and you will see what a variety 
of opinions they got. They went through every silk district in Bengal and took evidence 
from rearers, pickers, mulberry growers, etc. 

Q. There are no reliable data then to support the view that the disease is prevalent 
to a larger extent now than it need to be, say 20 years ago ?— A. I do not know that it varies. 
Let ns say that the percentage has not increased, but if it continues and the rearer continues 
to lose a certain percentage of his crop he gives up the industry. 

Q- You say that the Department of Agriculture has interested itself in the silk industry. 
Have any special efforts been made to destroy or oheck this pebrine ?— A, That is what I have 
been describing in # connectiop with the Government nurseries. That is run by the Bengal 

Government. 7 . 
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Q. But you think there should have been more done in that direction?— A. Much more 
should have been done. What has been done has done good. Probably if it had not been done 
at all, the silk industry would have been dead by this time. 

Q. The second cause of the decline of the silk industry in your opinion is the inherent 
nature of the indigenous cocoons ?— A. That is a matter or my personal opinion. 

Q. You have had opportunities of comparing the Bengal, the European, the Chinese and 
Japanese silks ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You sav that the Bengal silk is greatly inferior in quality. In what respect, in respect 
of strength ana durability ?—A. In many respects. The indigenous cocoon gives only about 
one-fourth of the length of thread. When reeling from this cocoon the threads are continually 
giving out and the reeler has to keep throwing on new threads. Therefore you cannot get the 
Bame regularity and strength in the silk. You cannot get the same cleanliness. Every 
time a new thread is put on, it makes a sort of hook which to the naked eye looks like a 
tiny bit of fluff on the thread of silk. All these things tend to make the price lower. The 
price of Bengal silk is steadily below the price of Japanese, French, Italian or Hungarian 
silk. 

Q. How do the Japanese silk and the Bengal silk compare in point of strength or 
durability ? — A. The Bengal silk is not so regular and it has not so much tenaoity as the 
Japanese. The Japanese produce very good silk. They have univoltine worms. Their main 
crop is of the univoltine breed. 

Q. You say that M. Grangeon organised a silk industry in Madagascar which is doing 
very well now ?—A. That is what I understand. 

Q. How many years did he take to establish it ?—A. He was three years in Madagascar 
and he evolved in that time a polyvoltine breed from a univoltine breed. We have had 
samples of it and if wo could succeed in introducing this Madagascar breed here it may 
be a most excellent thing for Bengal, because it is a polyvoltine breed. 

llon*blc . Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Do you know that the shipment of Chinese 
silk is increasing every year ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Have you any statistics ?— .4. It comes mostly through Bombay. We do not import it. 

Q. Don't you think that the Chinese are able to sell their silk cheaper than what you 
can produce in India and therefore it is one of the causes why our trade is declining ? — A . I 
believe that a good deal of the Chinese silk— the Canton silk — is of a very low quality. 

Q. It is the Shanghai silk that comes in largest quantities. It is coming in very big 
quantities and we are now competing on this side too in a very large measure, and they 
are selling very cheap because the finer stuff goes to France and other countries and only 
the cheaper stuff comes to India. But if India wants finer qualities she could get them. 
The silks from China that are coming into India are all rojectioris. Do you think that 
the cheapness of that silk is one of the causes of our decline? — A. I do not quite see how that 
will affect our export. Take our filatures. We work for the European market principally, 
and therefore the fact of cheap Chinese silk coming here would not affect the price we can 
get. If the rearer gets a full orop it pays him. 

Q. Do you think that if everything is done by the Government, about the disease it will 
pay ?— A. Yes. If the rearer gets a full crop he gets money out of his cocoons, If he spends 
money in buying mulberry to feed these worms and he gets a half or one-feurth crop, owing to 
his worms dying from disease, he loses his money. 

Q. I only wanted to know from you whether you have studied that China and Japan 
are selling cheaper than you? That is the chief point. With a larger production would 
you be able to sell cheaper ?—A. If a man gets a full crop. Generally pebrine develops in the 
last stages. The whole of Pasteur's system is based on this, that if you have a pebrine 
free egg there is no germ of disease in the worm when it is born and even if that worm 
contracts pebrine subsequently it will generally spin a cocoon and probably a good 
commercial coooon. But if you start with an egg which is infected and the worm is 
diseased when it is born, the pebrine will develop and kill the worm before it can spin a 
cocoon. Generally the disease gets bad and develops and kills the worm late in the fife of 
the worm so that, after the rearer spends money in feeding that worm, it dies when it ought 
to be about to spin a oocoon. If the rearer gets a full crop he can afford to sell his coooon 
at a cheaper price and yet make a profit. 

Sir D. /. Tata.—Q. Is there any reeling done in the cottages or do the people only breed 
cocoons ?— A, They reel also. # 

fy— They are all home-made reels ?— A. Every one. The cottage-made silk and the silk 
made in small native filatures is the silk you are referring to. That is the silk which will 
come into competition with the cheap imported silk. . 

Q. W hat is the pattern of the reels ?— A. The oil Bengal pattern. 

Q. Do yon know anything about the Japanese pattern that has been introduced in 
Mysore ?— A- Yes. 

Q. You tried them here ? — A. Yes. The Japauese reel ib a very small reel and from that 
they re-reel on to the standard reel which is about 54 inches. • 

Q, It is supposed to, be an improvement on Indiiu-znade reels?— A. Yes. 
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Q. About the boiling of the cocoone— is there any difference in the methods employed * 

in Europe, Japan and India 1—A. In Europe the boiling of the cocoone is done in a separate KDavy, 

basin from the reeling. The oocoons have always to be reeled from the hot water basin. 

In Europe and Japan too, they steam the oocoona first in a separate basin and then they are 
taken from that basin and put into the basin in which they are to be reeled. In Bengal the 
two processes are done in the same basin, 


Witnesses Nos. 108 & 109. 


(1) M*. II. A. F. Musgrave, Superintendent of Local Manufactures and Government Test 

House, Calctitta. 

(2) Mb. H. F. Davy, A.M.I.C.E., Officiating Superintendent of Local Manufactures and 

Government Test House, Calcutta. 

Written Evidence op Me. H. A. F. Musgrave. 

I wish only to state my views on some of the points which have not been touched or 
only briefly by Mr. Davy, the Officer of my Department, who officiated for me during my (i 
months’ absence in England. 

This Department is in close touch with a very large number of existing firms who manu- Financial aid. 
facture ma terial used in engineering generally such as bridge and structural steel work, 
castings, cement, coal, oils, paints, etc., and it has struck me that the lack of progress or the 
failure of an enterprise is due, more than from any other cause, to the fault of the manufac- 
turer through bad workmanship, or the selling of material of inferior quality so that before 
any Government financial assistance is given this question should be carefully looked into.. On Gnvernmont wrist - 
the other hand I think that Government assistance should not be withhold when an existing «nc«. 
enterprise is retrogressing owing to want of capital, or support, due to the falling off of revenue 
provided such retrogression is due to unforeseen circumstances over which they have no 

The support Government can give varies considerably, but in the majority of casos the 
assistance can be given by financial support, by loans, at small interest, or by increased purchase 
of the manufactured article, rigid inspection being insisted on as a source of control. 

I think not only Government railways but companies’ railways, and municipalities, 
who aro the largest purchasing bodies in this country, could with advantage to themselves 
guarantee to purchase, up to a limited amount, certain articles in this country from local 
firms provided that the quality of the article is up to a recognised standard and a satisfactory 

price and rate of production is assured. 

One of the best examples of this nature is cement upon which subject the Officiating 
Superintendent has written. Large firms are in existence in this country, which manufacture 
cement up to the standard laid down by the British standard specification, and Government 
tests can be obtained at anv time guaranteeing the quality of the material. In spite of this a 
comparatively small amount is sold in this country, buyers preferring to purchase in normal 
times the material at home from well established firms. This exemplifies the general feeling. 

New enterprises cannot expect to be fed entirely by Government without making the 
initial efforts themselves. They must accept responsibilities and undertake certain risks. 

i n the other band 1 do not consider that firms should be expected to supply themselves 
with costly plant, say for the building of large bridges, without some guarantee from Govern- 
ment or purchasing departments of other large bodies that the work will probably be given 
to them to justify such an expenditure. It would facilitate the purchasing of material out 
here and at the same time benefit manufacturers, if all railways, not only those held by the 
Government, followed, as regards quality of material required for their maintenanoe, certain 
defined standard specifications, a number of which have been brought out by this Department. 

If it could be arranged throughout India that purchasing departments could be centralised 
embracing Government Departments and companies’ railways, with close connection witn 
a central Testing and Inspection Department, much overlapping could be avoided. 

A closer connection, as I suggest, is to my mind of the greatest importance, as from 
exnerience I have found that few understand our analyses of oils, cement, metals, etc. J He 
information rfwe receive is very meagre. For us to know the pnee of the material is essential 
(the name of the contractor can be legitimately withheld). Quality versus price must be 
balanced by some one who can interpret the analyses. 

All railway, would be able to reduce their stock of stores considerably if they publmhed a list 
of their prospective annual requirements to he purchased in India and circulated thislstto aU 

newspapers/ This list would act as a guide to manufacturers as to the large requirements o 

the country and the stock they oould hold. Trehntssl «H t* 

I am in accord with the remarks made by the Officiating Superintendent of Local A** "*!• „d 
Manufa ctures in regard to technical aid to industries. Except under very special ^ regret work, 
stances, such as the^ inauguration of industries, involving ^ hide g, etc., 
already produced in large quantity in this country euoh as tobacco, jute, s»g« r , ® UB » 

(he service, of exports would not be justified. 
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There exists however a very sound body of trained and experienced men # whose services 
could be utilised from time to time for the purpose of giving preliminary advice and general 
assistance. 

An Advisory Committee as a tentative measure represented by a body of men nominated 
from the various technical laboratories and departments, and not necessarily Government 
Departments, could be appointed to assist in giving advice td all those requiring it. 

The Advisory Committee should have a highly technically trained permanent Secretary, 
similar to that of the Institute of Civil Engineers and Mechanical Engineers at home, to 
whom all letters of enquiry should be addressed. The duty of the Secretary would be to 
address Buch members of "the Advisory Committee who represent certain delined branches of 
science and industry with a view to obtain the assistance asked for and to classify the inform- 
ation when received from the various members. 

Members of the Committee could be asked to sit once a year. 

Research work as a whole cannot be carried on with advantage in India because — 

The climate is against continuous work progressing under favourable conditions. 

2nd . — India is devoid of the facilities which are present throughout England, due to 
lack of information obtainable from personal intercourse with other scientists 
carrying on similar work, and from lack of literature, and therefore a research 
officer is apt to waste considerable time in going over a good deal of ground 
which has already bten exploited at home. 

3rd . — Very great difficulty which has always been experienced in obtaining apparatus 
and re-agents for carrying on uninterrupted work. 

Periodicals and monographs on industrial subjects are not widely spread enough in 
India. The tendency in this country is to ignore whai any other centre is doing. One is too 
self-centred, distance and ignorance have a great deal to do with this 

Wuittkn Evidence of Me. II. F. Davy. 

As a member of the staff of the office of the Superintendent of Local Manufactures 
and Government Test House, Alijiore (at present Officiating Superintendent), my experience 
has been largely confined to the technical aspect of the questions which the Indian Industrial 
Commission is investigating. The ordinary work of the Department which 1 represent consists 
mainly in (a) the inspection during manufacture of various structures in iron and steel, 
machinery and plant, (b) the physical testing of materials used on public works and in 
mechanical engineering, and (r) the chemical analysis of materials or manufactures used in 
public works and railways. 

The services of the department are also at the disposal of corporations and private 
persons for inspection, tod in g and analysis with the result that an increasing amount of work 
of a varied nature is being carried out. 

Public works, whether under the direction of Government, or private concerns, 
absorb the energies of a lavge number of men and play an important part in the development 
of the country. Excluding lime and bricks as manufactures, among the principal requirements 
are iron and steel and poitland cement. The Tata lion aud Steel Co. have shown that steel 
sectional material of high quality can he manufactured economically in India; last iron and 
castings are produced in large quantities and of recent years the manufacture of portland 
cement in quantity has been started with successful results. Steel plates have not been 
produced in quantity and as a result they ure at present practically unobtainable. In normal 
time* large quantities of sectional material and cement are imported. Geological Survey 
indicates that raw materials are availablo to such an extent that India might well be 
independent of imports of these things. Owing to the size of the country and the universal 
need throughout for the articles mentioned it is extremely desirable that faotoriei producing 
them should be numerous aud distributed in order to avoid the cost of transit for long distances 
from the factory to the site. Where materials which are bulky or heavy in comparison with 
manufacturing cost have to be conveyed by long distances the proportionate cost of freight 
makes it difficult if not impossible for the indigenous article to compete with seaborne imports. 
This will of course particularly apply in cases where the site is near a seaport or navigable 
river communicating with a seaport. (See note “A.”) 

There is then, in my opinion, considerable scope for the development of these industries 
in India. 

While it appears to me to be desirable that experts should be provided for the develop- 
ment of certain defined industries, it does not seem feasible to establish a bureau of experts 
attached to a research institution dealing with the development of industries generally. The 
term expert is frequently loosely applied. An expert, properly speaking, is a person fully 
acquainted with but one branch or aspect of a particular industry. Men having a 'good but 
general knowledge of one industry or several allied industries cannot do more than give a 
general opinion on a subject within their, sphere of knowledge. Such an opinion although 
useful requires to be supplemented by expert! in each aspect involved before the establishment 
of the industry can be decided upon definitely. Hence the number of experts required for 
iho development of oven a iew industries would bo very large and the question arises W to 
how etch a body would be kept fully employed and the expense involved junttSfd, * 
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I am therefore of the opinion that with certain exceptions the most practicable The utilisstloa of 
solution of the general problem is to be found in the establishment and consolidation experience already 
of the technical experience already available in the country for surveying possibilities and RVa ^ §t 
assisting development. There already exists a by no means negligible body of trained 
technical men attached to various departments and bv bringing such men into closer touch 
with each other and employing them on questions within their knowledge much, I think, 
might be done to assist industrial development generally. Laboratories also already exist 
which might be employed in a similar manner. A difficulty at present seems to bo that the 
services of technical men are either not available for work other than that of their department 
or if available are not made sufficient use of. Moreover the existence and location of the 
most suitable advice for the purpose is frequently not known to the person desiring assistance. 

Even in the case of my own department which is in close touch with manufacturing we are 
handicapped because, although assisted by small grants, the establishment is supposed to be 
largely self-supporting and the existence of the testing department is not widely enough 
known. 

It would, I think, be desirable for departments like the one which I represent to 
be placed in such a position that assistance might be more freely given and factories whose 
manufactures come within their province inspected and reported on periodically. Information 
<09 to the location of technical men and institutions whose services might be enlisted should 
be collected and published so that when advice is required on any branch of industry 
communication can he readily established with the most suitable man or department for the 
purpose. 

So far as research work is concerned, speaking generally I am of opinion that such 
work is best carried out in Englaud. Greater facilities exist and it can be carried out there 
at less expense. 

There is no doubt that .considerable distrust of Indian manufactures on the part of Ortificatos of 

buyers exists, and it must be admitted that there has been in the past ample justification for 

this attitude. In order to alia}' this feeling and to give confidence in the local product, 
inspection and testing is considered to be of great assistance, separating as it doeB the inferior 
article from the superior, and improving quality. My department was established to secure 

to Government as a purchaser sound articles with I believe useful results. This practice 

might be extended with advantage, works inspected, samples of products selected at random 
by the inspector and quality certified. Such certificates of quality would I feel sure assist in 
marketing a sound article and tend to improve quality generally. 

I am also strongly of opinion that where inspection justifies such a step the policy Gearantcad 
of guaranteed purchase of such goods should be extended, arrangements ( being made for purchwe. 
periodic examination of supplies to ensure the maintenance of the level of quality. 

One of tbe chief causes of low quality in Indian manufactures is lack of adequate SnponrWon. 
supervision of the artisan. My experience is that where close supervision obtains, a product 
of high quality, results, workmanship leflecting accurately the closeness of supervision and 
any variations in it. Under able supervision the Indian worker is capable of acquiring a 

high degree of skill in craftsmanship. There is an urgent need for better supervision 

(preferably European) if the quality of Indian manufactures is to be competitive with that 
of the imported article. 

The laws affeoting trade names and descriptions are considered to bo anything but Trade deacripttom. 
satisfactory in their operation and steps should he taken to remedy the present state of affairs. 

Our experience shows that adulteration of articles both indigenous and imported is carried on 
freely. This would be mitigated by certificates of quality but further aotron in this matter 
is also urgently called for to protect consumers. (See note “ B.”) 


Note A. 

During the three years 1912, 1913 and 1 914 the total importations of cement into India Irport* of oemnt 
averaged about 3 , 000,000 cwts, of which about 2 500,000 cwts. (^percent) came from the 
United Kingdom, the balance coming principally from Germany (300,000;, Belgium (250,000 
in 1912-13), Italy, Austria-Hungary and Hongkong. 

Since the outbreak of war, imports from Germany, Austria and Belgium have ceased and 
those from other belligerent countries decreased considerably but the total imports for tne 
past year were only about 16 per cent, less than the pre-war figure. 

Importations from Japan have risen from 4 cwts. in 1911-12 to 638,000 cwts. last year 
and thoso from Hongkong from 67,000 to 180,000 cwts. 

The importations are distributed as follows 
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Note B. 

Certificates of For example the provisions of the Indian Merchandize Marks Acts and connected Acts 

goality. where they apply to paints and materials for painting are capable of modification with 

advantage. Paints and pigments are very frequently wrongly and fraudulently described. 

(1) Such vague terms as " Genuine white paint ” should be prohibited as misleading. 

(2) White lead should be defined as basic lead carbonate and the application of the term to 
the sulphates and other lead compounds prevented. (3) The permission to describe such 
materials as genuine when they contain anything less than 5 per cent, impurities is un- 
favourable to the manufacturer of pure products. Genuine impurities are very small in 
amount and analvsis readily shows whether the foreign matter is due to adulteration or iB an 
accidental impurity. (4) The present rule that paints and pigments adulterated up to 50 
per cent, be described as “ reduced " should be altered to demand that the percentage adul- 
teration be stated and accurate within 2 per cent (5) “ Lithopone ’ should be required to be 
marked with the percentage of zinc sulphide, as is customary in Great Britain, 1 per cent, 
latitude being allowed. (6) Turpentine should be described further by the name of its 
origin, e.g.> “American turpentine/ 1 Turpentines from different countries differ widely in ' 
their characteristics. 

Rules regarding descriptions of composition should be uniform for the indigenous atyj} 
the imported article. Experience leads to the belief that misdescriptions are made wilfully 
by agents and sellers who are well aware of the nature of goods sold. 

Oral Evidence, 5tii December 1916. 

Note — Mr . 77. F. Davy accompanied Mr. H. A. F \ Musgtave. 

President. — Q. Can you tell us a little more about the organisation of your office. I 
understand that most of the purchases made through you are for the railways and the Public 
Works Department? — We make no purchases at all. We carry out the testing of any 
material the railways choose to send us ; at the same time we undertake inspection of structural 
work for railways, the Public Works Depaitment aud the Military. We have an Inspector at 
Kulti near Barakar, in connection with the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. s works, an Inspector 
for structural work, and another Inspector for wagon work who inspect work ordered by 
Government and other railways, etc., manufactured at the principal engineering firms of 
Calcutta. We make various tests of all the work we inspect. 

Q. The Inspector who is at work at Kulti, is he a metallurgical Chemist?— He is not 
a chemist at all, he is simply a man who has a thorough knowledge of castings, and any tests 
he requires are made at our laboratory. 

Q. The testing work is done by Dr. McWilliam at Kalimatifor the, Tata Iron and Steel 
Company’s products ; has he any connection with you at all ? — A. No. 

Q. Has Dr. McWilliam someone to pass the castings ? — A. I don’t know. 

Q. Dr. McWilliam and his assistants have nothing to do with you and your assistants?— 

A. No, we run a sort of parallel department for separate work under the same bead. 

Q. Do you come under the Railway Board ? — A . Entirely. 

Q. Are you a member of any recognised service in India ?— A. I am permanent 
Government servant belonging to the Superior Revenue Establishment of Indian State 
Railways. 3V. r. Davy came out specially to my department. 

Q. Mr. Davy .— Are you under the ordinary Civil Service Regulations?—^, At present 
1 am on contract. 

Q. Mr. Musgrave .— You say in your note, that “ it would facilitate the purchasing of mat- 
erial out here, and at the same time benefit manufacturers, if all railways, not only those held by 
the Government, followed as regards quality of material required for their maintenance, certain 
defined standard specifications, a number of which have been brought out by this department/’ 
JIow are theee specifications issued to manufacturers ? — A . They can apply for them. If you 
would like to see them, I will pasB one or two round. The Railway Board issued a large 
number of them one or two years ngo, and if anybody applies for them, we will give them. t 
Most of the railways issue these specifications when they require any work to be done. All 
Government work is given out under these conditions. 

Q. Is this extended and brought up-to-date from time to time?— A. YeB, it is entirely 
up-to-date. 

Q. I don't understand what this paragraph means : A closer connection is to my mind 
of the greatest importance, as from experience I have fouud that few understand our analyses 
of oils, cement, metals, etc." ?— A. At present we work independently of the purchasing 
officer who sends us an article to be examined without Btating its price or the use it b to be 
put to. In many qases it is impossible for him to interpret the report especially in chemical 
analyses and we are unable to express an opinion because we have such meagre information. 

Q t What staff have you to do this worlr? — A. We have one senior chemist with two assist- 
ants under him. One practically does all the coal testing, and one English Physical Assistant, 
Mf, Davy, with two or three other men undfr him in the physical laboratory, and 
three European Inspectors doing outside work. 
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Q. Taking your chemists first ; you have three chemists ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Your Senior Chemist! is he an organic ohemist or inorganic? — A. His qualifications 
embrace; both but his work is chiefly inorganic. 

Q. His work is largely analytical ? — A. Yes. 

Q f You are doing coal assay samples, I understand ; aud the Mining Engineer of the 
Railway Board does it too ?— A. We do it, for him. 

Q. Practically the whole of your testing work is confined to engineering material?—^. 
Yes. 

Q. You would not be able to undertake tests of drugs and chemicals ? — A. Not in general. 

Q . You have recommended an Advisory Committee “ as a tentative measure represented 
by a body of men nominated from the various technical laboratories and departments, and not 
necessarily Government Departments, to assist in giving advice to all those requiring it.” 
Is that a Committee you would have formed, in order to advise anyone who wants to start an 
industry? — A. It is only a suggestion of mine. An Advisory Committee would be of great 
assistance, if they divided the men who were on the Committee into various branches, so 
that manufacturers could apply to the Secretary and the Secretary could write to the different 
branches to give whatever information the manufacturers would require. 

Q. How is this committee to be maintained ; are they to be honorary advisers ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What size committee would you have ? — A. It is a thing I have not gone into very 
deeply. I have only just returned from leave. 

Q. A committee of that kind would not be able to give you advice on, say geology ? — 
A. I dou't know ; it would all depend on whether the members were chosen for that purpose. 
There are a lot of men who do not know where to apply to for information and if there was a 
permanent Secretary, who would deal with these things, they would all apply to one head. 

Q. There is only one Geological Survey in India, equipped to deal with any one's geological 
problems ?— A. It is only known to certain men of certain branches of engineering. 

Q. If you multiply the number of “ post offices” you will create confusion. Enquiries 
* are now simplified in connection with geology, and yet you want another institution 
to refer geological problems to ? Do you think there would be any advantage in 
forming a new committee? — A. You have mentioned a particular branch, but there are many 
others for which the committee would be useful. 

Q. Mr. Davy. — Mr. Musgrave was speaking to me about this the other day, and the 
point he made was that this committee would be representative of all the different depart- 
ments together, i.e the Geological Survey, Pusa, and various other departments would all be 
represented on the committee, and the functions of the Secretary would be more or less 
to bring into unison all these various departments where the industry affected them. But 
there is now a Board of«Soientific Advice? — A. I have never heard of it. 

Q. Had you not better get some knowledge of existing Government organisations before 
starting new committees ? There is already a Board of Scientific Advice, composed of the 
heads of certain scientific departments .—A. Its existence is not generally known any more 
than that this department is at the disposal of any one requiring work done ? 

Q. It is unfortunate for the public not to have one definite department for each natural 
group of subjects. They would (hen know exactly what to refer to you and what to other 
departments?— A. I take it that the Metallurgical Chemist, Mining Enginoer, etc., are practi- 
cally under one department under the Railway Board. There is a certain amount of correspond- 
ence between us, i.e., we refer questions of metallurgy, which are beyond us, to Dr. 
Me William, who is an expert, and we get his opinion, and send the report out as a whole, 
embodying his report and ours. 

Q. As long as you are working with a man like Dr. Me William I know no harm is coming 
of it but the want of an organised system is likely to lead to friction. If you were organised 
as one department under the Railway Board or Public Works Department, and had an 

obvious head, questions that came in could be referred either to Dr. McWilliam or to you. 

It would be his business to see that all branches were brought into correlation, and that the 
opinion expressed was the real opinion of the department ?-A. With reference to the question 
of the work at Kulti and at Kalimati, Dr. McWilliam would be the last man to suggest 
that he Was an expert in casting work which is what we do at Kalimati. 

Q. Not Dr. McWilliam himself, but he has a staff ?*-^/. I don't know what staff he 
has, but the casing work at Kalimati is a fairly recent thing, I believe. 

Q Would it not be better if this was all organised as one properly constituted department 
with a head to it ? —A. It has worked very satisfactorily up-to-date from the time it started 
five or six years ago, and there is no reason to presume that we cannot get experts on any 
single subject if required. This department has praotically started with a small testing 
laboratory attached to it, but it has increased considerably. 

Q. Is it not time, after it has grown in this experimental way and has shown its value, 
for ns to mould it into a regular organisation ?— A. We have a budget of our own, and the 
work carried out does not need any farthei^assistance than we have already. ^ 

Q. Supposing Wfe started the tatSbff of drugs and oils 1—J. We test oils at present. 
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Q. You would not test drugs? — A. Generally speaking no. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — Q. Lubricating oils ? — A, Yes. 

President. — Q. You would not undertake essential oils? — A. No. 

Q. Referring to the Advisory Committee which you suggest, you say, “ Research work as 
a whole cannot be carried on with advantage in India.” Do you mean research work in 
engineering ? — A. It is my opinion about research work as a whole. My department is 
connected with structural work. 

# Q- There may be a certain number of research problems in engineering which can be 
undertaken more suitably at home, but India is not devoid of facilities for research work, 
or it ought not to be. You can develop a good laboratory here if you have centralised 
departments, but not if you have scores of little departments. Research work is properly 
provided for in some of these departments which have been centralised. They have very well 
organised libraries and reference collections, and are well equipped. You don't mean that 
research work as a whole should be undertaken out of India, do you ?— A. I only refer to the 
difficulties we have in certain research work ; for instance in the bye-producte of coal we 
would have trouble if we began research work in Calcutta where the climate is unsuitable, 
and intercourse with other people is difficult. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — In reference to this question of cement, why is that there is a 
general local feeling against the use of cement manufactured in India ? — A. The reason I 
have heard stated is that there are well-established cement making concerns at home, and there- 
fore, people prefer to use material which has been tested for years and found perfectly sound. 

Q. Do you know if Indian cement makers periodically submit their cement to proper 
tests? — A. We have made these tests out here for different companies in India. 

Q. Would it establish confidence in the use of Indian cement if the works would make 
better arrangements for the regular weekly testing of their output ? — A. I should think it 
would. We try to impress upon everybody the necessity of these tests, and that makers should 
send their cement to us, as we are a Government Department. 

Q. Do you know whether in this particular instance the Indian cement makers are able 
to comply with British standard specifications?—^. They follow our specifications. 

Q. Do they comply with them? — A. They have to comply with them. 

Q. Because it has come to my notice that very large quantities of cement have not been 
found up to English Standard ?—A. Quite so. That is because Iffrgeemsignments of cements 
are either not tested at all or not frequently enough. 

Presi tent . — Q. Would you make that test for a buyer ? — A. For anybody, buyer, maker 
or anyone. 

Q. For a fee ?—.//. Yes, we have a set of scheduled rates for these things. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Q. In regard to Government assistance, you say that “not only 
Government railways but companies' railways and municipalities who are the largest purchasing 
bodies in this country could with advantage to themselves guarantee to purchase up to a 
limited amount certain articles in this country from local firms, provided that the quality 
of tne articles is up to a recognised standard and satisfactory price and rate of production 
is assured.” W T hy should they not purchase their whole requirements in this country, if 
they are up to recognised standard?- - A. Certainly, but at all events a percentage. 

Q. But you don’t suggest that these public bodies should guarantee to purchase all that 
they require. W’hy not? — A . If they can be supplied in India certainly. 

Q. 1 think you have said that most of the specifications you issue are British standard 
spec ifi cat ion b? — A. Yes, with slight modifications due to climate and other things. 

Do individual railways issue special specifications drawn up by their own engineer ? — 
A. Some do. 

You have nothing to do with construction?— A. A great deal in passing bridge and 
structural work. 

Q. That is the materials ? — A. Not at all. We pass the material and workmanship too. 

Q . And with reference to specification for materials?—^. Yes. 

Q When these engineers prepare their own specifications, do they differ from the British 
standard?—^. The State railways follow it entirely. One or two other railways are 
following it. 

Q. You say, “ There exists, however, a very sound body of trained and experienced men.” 
Whom are you alluding to in this particular instance ?— A. I refer to all Scientific Govern- 
ment Departments in India. 

Q. How do you propose that these men should be employed in this way ; do you mean that 
these men should be allowed to do private practice ?— A. Not at all. I was thinking more of 
the International Association for Testing Material, which is no longer in existence, that 
had their Secretary in Vienna, who was a paid man. Certain men dealt with certain subjects. 
When any question was asked the Secretary regarding certain things, he referred it to the 
various branches which dealt with' the subject, but these men were not paid men ; they simply 
acted in a honorary position and gave the advice required of them. 
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i)r. 2?. Hopkinson. Q. Is your laboratory, the only Government testing laboratory in 
India ?— A. No. There is a metallurgical inspector’s laboratory at Sakchi but he deals *ith 
iron and steel analysis only. 

Mr. A . Ckatterton. — Q. Do you not recognise the testing laboratories attached to the 
Sibpore College. There are very complete testing laboratories at Roorkee and Madras?— A. 

I do not know about them. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. You are under the Railway Board ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no official connection with the Public Works Department? — A . No. 

Q. You take both public and private work ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to the relative magnitude of the two ?— A. About 90 
per cent, of our inspection work is Government work and 10 per cent, private. 

In testing physical and chemical about 90 per oent. is for Government and 10 per cent, 
private, vide details below — 


Inspection — Total value of material. 

Rh. 

State Railways and other Government Departments . . • 80,10,406 

Companies’ Railways and Feudatory States 4,94,749 

Private bodies 4,908 


Total average for 8 years . 35,10,068 


Testing — Total number of Chemical. 

Physical tests average for 3 gears . 

Ho. 


State Railways and other Government Departments . . • 3,089 

Companies’ Railways and Feudatory States 75 

Private bodies 200 


Total . 3,364 


Q. How many samples of cement have you tested?—^. About 200. 

(}. What do you charge ? — A. Rs. 64 for a complete test. 

Q. Do any of the Provincial Governments or the Directors of Industries consult you? 
— A. We have never had any note from any Director of Industries since we have been in 
existenoe, which is some years now. 

Q. Nor from any department of the Provincial Governments? — A. Very seldom ; we do 
from time to time; the Public Works Department do. 

Q. Are you consulted both as to specifi cation of material and also as to material being up 
to specification ? — A. Yes, specifications are frequently compiled by us. 

y. Can you in your laboratory test a dynamo efficiently, or a pump ? — A. No. 

Q, Could you inspect a steam-boiler and license it for any particular pressure? — A. This 
is the work of the Boiler Inspectors under the Steam Boiler Act. 

y. Do the consulting engineers at home ever refer any question to you at all? — A . We 
have not had a case. 

Q. You are not in communication with them at all? — A. No. 

Q. But you are in communication'— at least you know the work that is bring done by the 
Standards Committee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they consulted you at all ? — A. Indian specifications were sent home to the 
Secretary of State and examined, and correspondence took place extending over a number 
of years before they were accepted. 

Q. Are they adopted by tho Standards Committee? — A. They are adopted out here, but 
if you read them through you would see that we are following the British standard specifi- 
cations except in one or two casos. 

Q. Have you any communication with the National Physical Laboratory ? — A. No, I 
have visited it, but apart from this we have no intercourse with them. 

Q. Supposing you were in any. difficulty and some subject turned up beyond your equip- 
ment would y<>u refer to them ?— A. W e would not undertake what we could not do. If 
we were in difficulty we would refer to them. 

(J. So far as you know, the National Physical Laboratory has done nothing for India as 
yet?— A. Not as far as I know. 

Q. Has the Government of India any means of checking weights and measures ? — 
A . I don't know. 

Q . Can you undertake tho test of electrical instruments?—^. No. 

President. — Q. Have you any staff for it?— A. No. 

Dr . E. Hopkinson.— Q. The same thing would apply to thermometers? — A. Yes. 

Q. You speak of the purchasing officer of the Government of India consulting you at 
various times. Whom do jrou mean by the purchasing ' officer ? — A. Railway and Public 
Works Department Engineering and Stores Offioers. 

23 A 
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0 you don't know to what ettjent teating work » dm W No. 

V* 1 — . . i i-M.. *i.*t hnno-ht In tw# oountry for th 


sId.J. Tata.—Q- You test only articles that aw bougfct U 
Wl °Q. ST^ ? cmes^ from England 1-A. No. Thew * tort *t homo before 

export usually. are bougbt for a railway *d oome out fro ra England, 

you don't test them ?-i. No, but when there is any particular caw u which there is some 
doubt about a cement, for instance, we test it out here. , 

0. In the case of iron and steel you take everything that comes from England on trust ? 
— We test every bit of steel used on work under our inspection. 

Q Hails ?—A. We don't touch rails. Dr. McWilliam is doing that. 

Q But the rails which have come out from England f-A. They are tested at home. 

Mr C ]E low.-Q- I understand that your testing work is practically confined to 
engineering materials, to lubricants and cements ; is that correct ?-A. Yes, all materials used 
in engineering structural work. 

0 It has been suggested to us by previous witnesses that certain classes of indents which 
are sent to the Stores Department of the India Office, at present m.ght, with advance, 
pass through some official in this country who is acquainted with engineering possibilities 
pertaining to the country, and if that were done, it would result in making existing stores 
rules more effective by securing a greater proportion of engineering matenalsand stores being 
purchased in this country. 1 am asking you witli special reference to the class of article 
vou are dealing with at present ; supposing all indents for those classes of articles, before 
being submitted to the Stores Department, passed through your hands do you think you 
would be able to point out cases in which those articles could be procured equally well, and 
not at unfavourable prices, in this country ?— A. I wrote a letter to the Railway Hoard which 
I sent you to read. It was a suggestion|I made to the Railway Board before I went on leave. , 
I am very much in favour of that. Briefly I said that quality of material and work, and 
rate could all probably be arranged satisfactorily, and that therefore it would he better for us, 
as we have a big control over all these firms, to handle these indents. 

Q. Do you think it would cause undue delay ?—A. It would not cause any delay at all. 

We could do things quicker than a nyhody in the country. 

Q. Incuses where the indents had to go to the Stores Department, would it cause 

delay j A. No, I don't see why it should. The samo system was carried out in South 

African Railways. I was there many years. 


Q. Of course you have opportunities for gaining information regarding this class of work 
which the executive engineers or superintending engineers could not pbssibly have ? — A . Our 
inspection work is tremendously big. We have taken on the Assara-Bengal Railway, the 
Hyderabad lines, nearly all the Bengal Nagpur Railway engineering work, and a great deal 
of work from other railways, and all that within the last few years. We inspect this work, 
and after passing it, give certificates, and on these certificates the work is paid for. 

Q. Is that work performed by Indian firms for these railways ?— A. Yes. 


Q. You also point out that in the converse case, where a Government official or a 
railway official was placing an order with an Indian firm, who, he knew, could not dispose 
of it satisfactorily, you would be able to tell him so, and put him on to a more likely firm ? 
— A. Quite so. 

Q, What is your staff? — A. We have three outdoor inspectors. 

Q. What qualifications have sthose officers got ?~~A. They are men who have been 
trained absolutely for the particular work they are going to look after. 

Q. Arc they upper subordinates ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Q. Do you undertake tests of work that has come out to this 
country and failed ; do they send them to you to investigate ?—A. Yes. There have been 
certain works sent out which failed. We make whatever tests we can. 

Can you deal with such questions as this : some years ago a number of copper fire 
boxes were sent out for locomotives. They all proved failures : do you deal with questions of 
that sort ? — A. Most certainly. 

Mr. C. B. low.—Q. Only if you are asked to ?— A, Yes. 

Mr. A* CkatUrton. — Q. You have the laboratory equipment necessary for dealing with 
such things 1—A. Yes. 
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8.N. Mitra. Babu Sailendba Nath Mitba, "Proprietor of the Bande Mataram Match Factory , Calcutta • 

Whitten Evidence, 

(j _ floated a company called the Small Industries Development! Companyi Limited, in 

] 908 and found great difficulty in raising its capital. Soma rich men who feere its promoter* 
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backed out ajb the time of payment of their shares. The whole capital of the company was 
then raised-freftn my friends and acquaintances who were all middle class men. " 

Several soap factories started in Calcutta by individuals with small capital have in a 
way killed themselves owing to price cutting competition sacrificing the quality accordingly. 

Two or three would have been sufficient instead of a dozen and they could have made decent 
profits and would have been successful concerns by this time. 

I have no personal knowledge of any Indian enterprise having received any financial Government 
aid from the Government. I made certain - suggestions to Mr. Swan when he was making aasJatance. 
enquiries about Bengal industries. In my opinion Government aid ought to be given to the 
existing or new Industries in the following manner : — 

(a) Loans through the bank with low interest. 

(b) Supply of additional machineries to increase the outturn of the factories on the 

hire purchase system. 

(c) In case of new enterprise by subscribing a portion of the subscribed capital if the 

promoters can raise the remainder of the capital. 

(< d ) By purchasing the products for a certain period. 

In all cases the accounts of the company are to be audited by the Government auditors. 

In case of (<?} Government ought to appoint directors with defined powers in the board of 
management of the company. 

Government ought to take the lead and start demonstration factories with the raw pioneer factories, 
materials available locally and hand over the same to a private capitalist or a company as soon 
as the experimental stage is over. 

Industrial and Agricultural Banks ought to be started in each province of which Financing agencies, 
one-half of the capital is to be subscribed by the people of the province and the other half by 
• Government. Government ought to keep a fixed amount each year in the banks and through 
them help industries and the agriculturists. The board of management of such banks should 
be one half Government nominees and the other half to be elected from the shareholders. 

Government ought not to help any new enterprise if there are two or three of its kind Limits of Govern- 
in the province. distance. 

There ought to be a technical institute for Bengal, where the best scientific students Technical aid. 
of the Calcutta University will be employed in the laboratory for research work. The director 
of the institute should be a high class scientist of industrial reputation for a fixed period, 
lie should be assisted in his work by a set of professors having special aptitudes in their 
special departments. TJie research work should he devoted to the production of that class 
of material which is imported here and made out of the raw materials exported from here. 

There should be a department for the rapid commercial analysis and testing of • materials 
submitted by private individuals on a nominal fee. 

To the above institute the other Government Departments, e.g., Geological, Forest, surveys for 
Agriculture, etc., should send speoimens of economic interest for investigation with regard industrial purpow. 
to their utility, usefulness and adaptability for a particular industry. The departments will 
then undertake to have a detailed survey of these and other materials which are found in 
abundance here. 

To the above institute should be attached a library containing a complete set of Library, 
technical and scientific books and periodicals in the principal languages of Europe whore the 
workers will get every facility to have an up-to-date information on all industrial and scientific 
subjects. 

To the above institute should be attached a commercial museum containing samples Commercial muneum. 
of the articles imported here and which are manufactured out of the raw materials exported 
from here. It should also exhibit the various stages of the manufacture together with a 
note indicating the capital used in the industry. 

It should publish regularly a journal containing the results of researches conducted Journal. 

•in the institute showing the possibility of these industries here. The journal might be 
profitably distributed free to those individuals who are interested in such industries and to 
industrial concerns and to public libraries. 

The DepiJrtment! of Industries will start demonstration factories of such industries Dcmonatration 
which will be suggested by the technical institute which have been found suitable, useful factories, 
and adaptable to the local* conditions. Such demonstration factories when found profitable 
and after the experimental stage is over should be handed over to private capitalists or 
companies willing to start the same and the results derived together with the expert 
knowledge available should be placed at their disposal. 

Some of the beet workers in the researoh institute after they have arrived at some Reaeareh abioad. 
results of some industrial importance and feasible here ought to be sent abroad to see and 
work in European laboratories and factories and see for themselves how they do these 
things and improve their stock of knowledge. * 

Commercial museums are useful [and ought to be kept in Calcutta, Bombay and Commercial miueom 
Madras as stated In connection with the technical institute. 
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As the number of industries grow sales agencies will be established by others or a 
syndicate can be formed to take up this work and facilities through the bank are to be given 
to take up invoices and pay at least 75 per cent, as advance. 

Exhibitions are not useful and they ought to be held once in 10 years to educate the 
people. 

Government Departments ought to purchase local articles in preference to imported 
ones and thereby give a stimulus to the manufacturers^ Government officers ought to see tho 
articles exhibited in the commercial museum and purchase the necessary articles from the 
manufacturers. 

Government ought to supply raw materials to the manufacturers at the cost price, 
for otherwise it would be very difficult for small factory owners like my humble self to 
arrange for these. If I bad got timber from Government Forest Department then I would 
not have closed my match factory. If the Baluchistan Government had been good enough 
to supply cedar wood then we would not have gone to East Africa for it. 

The Laud Acquisition Act will suffice, only a section is to be added that land 
required for industrial purposes can be acquired by the Land Acquisition Collector at the 
requests and expense of persons intending to start an industry. 

In all new factories small boys are to be taken in, Bay of 8 or 9 yearB and if 
they are trained then they can work any intricate machinery. In my match and pencil 
factories I took in Bengali boys of 8 years and they are working all the machineries to my 
satisfaction and are turning out the full outturn mentioned in the catalogues. I had two 
Europeans in my two factories and they also expressed the same opinion. No use of indus- 
trial schools for tliis class of people. They can be taken as apprentices in factories on 
nominal pay and their pay can be increased as they become useful. As regards educating 
them, night schools may be opened to teach them reading and writing. Some of them know 
how to read and write. Women also may be employed for they are intelligent and learn their 
work easily. 

In my opinion school going boys of 8 or 9 years ought to be taught drawing, car- 
pentry, smithy, etc., for two hours a day in the primary or H. E. schools and those who wish 
to have more technical training will join the industrial schools or colleges leaving the 
H. E. school in the Matriculation class. In the industrial school or college they will be 
taught such theoretical and practical subjects as will enable them to do the work of a foreman. 
During their stay in the industrial school or college facilities will be given to them to work 
in the engineering shops and big workshops and factories to learn the use of machineries. 
1 think in this way meohanical engineers with sufficient technical knowledge may be secured. 
They might be given sufficient facilities to work in the research institute if they are found 
capable, and also in the demonstration factories at the request of a person interested in 
industry or at the request of the principal of the industrial college. To learn the special 
subject they ought to be apprenticed to a factory for two years or so and this will enable them 
to manage the technical part of the factory satisfactorily. The other kind of supervisor can 
be trained by taking in matriculates in a commercial school or college where they will 
learn accounts, book-keeping and other commercial subjects which will enable them to work 
as business manager in a factory. 

There is no such organisation in my province for the development of industries. 
One Imperial Department under a single head will not be sufficient. 1 state below what is 
required and each province ought to have the same departments : — 

(a) Industrial and Agricultural Bank. 

(#) Research institute with laboratories. 

(c) Board of Industries to start demonstration factories. 

(d) Reorganisation of primary and secondary schools to enable boys to have rudimen- 

tary technical training in these schools and they will be managed by tie 
Education Department- or the University. 

(<;) Industrial schools or colleges to be placed under the Board of Industries. 

(/) Commercial schools and colleges to be placed under the Board of Industries. 

(^) For each of the above sufficient amounts to be earmarked every year in the Imperial 
Budget. 

(/*) Industrial reports and trade journals are to be issued by the researob institute if 
possible in the vernacular of the province. 

No organised technical and scientific department exists in Bengal except the Sibpur 
Engineering College. No Imperial Department sitting at Simla, Delhi or Darjeeling will be 
of any use to the country. Such departments ought to be started in or near Calcutta and so 
easily accessible to all by rail. Supreme power is to be vested on the head of each department 
I have enumerated above. 

Statistics are prepared in a way on which much reliance cannot be placed for the 
village chowkid&r is the authority from whom these statistics are collected, namely, the crop 
report and the price of food grains, etc., I have seen these done. As regards statistics of other 
things I do not know anything and cannot say, anything. These statistics are published in 
the local Gazette in English, inaccessible to the public, and 999 out of 1,000 do not know 
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anything about them. The same thing can be said about the Commercial Intelligence 
Department. 

Outside the municipal limits there are very few roailR and consequently nearly 4 to 5 Roads, railways and 
months in the year transporting of goods is impossible. Gradually waterways are being silted waterways, 
up and inland navigation is becoming daily impossible. 

The freight charged by railways are excessive for they charge by the marked capacity Railway freights, 
of the wagon whereas the actual weight of the goods conveyed is less. On 2 or 3 occasions 
I had to pay Rs. 2-1-6 per maund instead of Re. 1-6-10 quoted by the railways for wood 
from Baluchistan. Generally the railway companies charge excess freight and to get a 
refund of this one will have to wait. at Ifcast one year and write at least a dozen registered 
letters. In one or two cases I did not get any refund. I easily got concession in freight 
from the Darjecling-Himalayan Railway and did not receive any reply to my letter addressed 
to the Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal State Railway, on the same subject. 

The Forest Department ought to be worked in a business-like way. I ascertained threat Department, 
from the Dchra Dun authorities that one class of wood can be had in plenty in the Gharwal 
Division. In page 42 of the Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic Products in 
India appears “ under article 29 Cupressus Toruloesa (Himalayan Cypress) Outturn and price : - 
The possible outturn is not very large but sufficient probably to meet such domands as may be 
made on it for the manufacture of pencils. Mr. Milward, Divisional Forest Officer, Jaunsar, 
states that he had 53 trees for sale in 1910 and that on demand arising that number could be 
trebled. The price in Calcutta would be somewhat over Rs, 45 per ton ” 

I am submitting herewith separate statements about the match and pencil factories 
which were started by me. 

The following i*6 a short history of the match industry in Calcutta and the difficulties Match industry, 
which were felt about the supply of match wood for the Bande Mataram Match Factory : — 

This factory was orginally started by Sir (then Dr.) Rash Behary Ghose, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., 
in 1907 under my management. Gaon wood from Sunderbund was used and various other 
woods were tried but some of them proved useless and some proved too costly. Gaon wood 
proved sucessful in quality and price but the dealers did not like it for the sticks become 
brownish after chopping, so difficulty was felt in selling them in face of Japanese competition. 

In 1908 1 joined the factory as its managing partner and received from Mr. A. Roller of 
Berlin (who supplied all our machineries) by the end of 1910, sample sticks and boxes made 
from some Indian woods and their names. I wrote to Mr. R. S. Pearson, the Imperial Forest 
Economist, Dehra Dun, and he very kindly informed me liiat one of these woods could be had in 
the Darjeeling Forest in large quantity, i requested him to write to the Conservator of Forests, 

Bengal, about the same. On the 15th July 1911,1 received a communication from the Con- 
servator of Forests, Bengal, on the subject and in September 1911,1 received two sample wagons 
of Lvodia wood from the Conservator of Forests, Bengal. The Conservator failed to make 
arrangement for areguFar supply when the wood was found suitable for my use. The Deputy 
Conservator referred me to I 'ak hag Lai l and handle Sirdars and settled the price at 7 annas 
per maund (vide his letter No. 7 l6-G. of the 23rd March 1912). I took from them nearly 1,000 
maunds of wood during June to September 1912. I sent a representative of mine to see the 
Consenator and try to lower the price and find out whether anv other similar wood can be 
had My repi esentative had an interview with Sir H. A. Farrington, Bart, Deputy Conser- 
vator of Forests, and he very kindly intervened and made the abovenamed contractors lower 
the rate to 5 annas 6 pies per maund and promised to send two pieces of another wood called 
Kapasi. It was found to be very suitable for sticks and I wrote to the Deputy Conservator 
about it ( vide my letter of the 30th November 1912 and his reply of the 4th December 1912) 

The contractors failed to supply any Kapasi wood but supplied nearly 1,000 maunds of Lvodia 
wood during October to December 1912, but stopped sending any from the end of December 
1912 and repeated letters were sent to them but to no effect. From the stock in hand and 
by purchasing local Gaon wood and other wood and by working three days in the week 1 
continued my work till the end of July 1913. Hence I was obliged to address myself to the 
Secretary, Revenue Department, Government of Bengal, on the 8th March 1913 ; reply to that 
was received from the Conservator of Forests, Bengal (vide letter No. 6(19-41 0 of the 2;>th 
April 1913). A comparison of his letter No. 609-410, with bis letter to the Imperial Forest 
Economist, Dehra Dun, dated the 12th July 1911, and that of the Deputy Conservator of 
’Forests, No. 750-G. of the 4th December 1912, will prove that either the Conservator and 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bengal, had no personal knowledge of the forest or they did 
not like anyone using these timbers for industrial purposes. I had an interview with the 
Conservator of*Forests, Darjeeling, on the 5th July 1918, and he very kindly showed me a 
report from the Divisional Forest Officer, Kurseong, that 8,000 maunds annually of these two 
timbers could be had from his Division alone. I requested him to supply the required timber 
departmentally and he asked me to get an order from the Government of Bengal about the 
departmental supply and he would make the necessary arrangement. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Nilratan Sircar kindly arranged an interview with the Hon'ble 
Mr. Lyon and he very kindly granted a patient hearing to me and askod me to ** 

memorial to him stating all the facts. I sent the same sometime in September 1913 hut 
unfortunately forgot to put the date in it. I received reply from the Officiating Secretary, 

Government of Bengal, Revenue Department (vide his letter No. 8718-M. R., datea 
the 15th November 1913). On the 21st November 1913, 1 sent a reply to the same (vide my 
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letter of the 21st November 1918) and got reply to it on the 15th December 1918 from tie 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, asking me to see the 
Hon'ble Mr. Ken about the supply of wood. The Hon'ble Dr. Sircar kindly Accompanied 
me on the day when 1 had an interview with the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr. He gave me a patient 
hearing and a«ked me what minimum quantity would suffice and I mentioned 5,000 maunds 
in each year to whioh he agreed and suggested a rise in the price and I agreed to this also, 
lie took down notes of these and both Dr. Sircar and I were impressed that 5,000 maunds 
of timber would be given to me yearly at 7 annas a maund and we came away satisfied. 
After that interview I arranged labourers and emnj%Cj} two or three most necessary men to 
cleanse the machineries and wrote to ray manage*®Jgjt)in from February next. On the 12th 
January 1914, 1 got a letter from the Hon'ble Mr.jferr which fell upon me like a bolt from 
the blue and all ray future hope of recouping myself was shattered. I dismissed the men 
and closed the factory for good. I could not make out the reason for this and do not know 
up till now why I waR deprived of this privilege and through whom. If this had not taken 
place then I could have worked the factory successfully and made a decent profit for the worst 
brand Japanese matches are being sold at Re. 1 per gross now. 

After the war broke out the Government of Bengal deputed Mr. Swan to visit and report 
on the existing factories in September 1914, and I quote the following from hie report: — 
" Forest Department should make special arrangement for tho supply of wood on favourable 
terms to such industries as match, pen and penoil making, ” but up till now Dotbing has been 
done. 

Then the famous debate in the Bengal Council took place at Dacca in July 1915, on tbe 
motion of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjca but he was silenced by tbe Hobble Mr. Beatson- 
Bell by stating many things such as the trees are scattered in the Darjeeling Forest — aB if a 
forest must consist of one kind of trees only and closely packed — and further referred Babu 
Surendra Nath to read st Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic Products of India ” and 
“ A Monograph on the prospect of the Match Industry in the Indian Empire with particulars 
of proposed Match Factory sites and woods suitable for match manufacture.” It was just 
like Greek to an ordinary Bengali and Babu Surendra Nath and his honourable colleagues sat 
silent for every one of them was as innocent on the subject as babies unborn and the same thing 
must be said of tbe Honourable Membei -in-charge of the Forest Department for he acted the 
part of a blind leading a blind, for lie 1 am sure himself had not seen these books. Other- 
wise he would not have ventured to cite these rulings which will go against him. In the 
first book, namely, "Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic Products of India” 
there is no mention about the wood in question and about tbe match industry. I quote 
below from Part I, Volume I, from the Indian Forest Memoirs by Mr. R. S. Troup, F.C.H., 
Imperial Forest Economist, page 146, No. 228 Evodia. Fraxinifolia: description of wood : 
small or moderate sized tree wood white soft. Chief uses : posts of huts and excellent for 
matches.” Indian Forest Memoir, Part I, Volume 2— “ A Monograph on tbe prospect of the 
Match Industry in the Indian Empire with particulars of proposed Match Factory sites and 
woods suitable for match manufacture” — by the same author on page 48, No. 12 : — Evodia 
Fraxinifolia is one of the woods available in Bengal for match making. At the bottom of 
tbe same page " proposed site for tbe Match Factories in Bengal” occurs Calcutta. On 
page 4*9 of the same book Mr. A. L. Mclntire, Conservator of Forests, states : — That after a 
full consideration of many factors necessary for the successful maintenance of such "factory 
Calcutta atid its environs— -Khulna and Tort Canuiug— are the only localities in which for the 
present, at least, capitalists are likely to invest their money on match factories.” In page 
XXIV of tbe same book under particulars regarding the suitability of Indian woods for 
match manufacture appears : — 


No. 

Scientific 

name. 

Vernacular 

namo. 

Where found. 

i 

Suitability for 
match. 

Rbmabks. 

■ 

IB 

Evodin Fraxi- 
nifolia. 

Kannkpa, Nep; 
Kami Lepclia. 

Eaitern Hima- 
laya 4,000 to 
7,000 ft. 

Khaiia Hills. 

* u Very suitable for pooling, 
sticks very good, also 
most suitable for boxes. 
An excellent wood for 
match manufacture. Can 1 
be peeled in fresh con- 
ditions.” 

1 

Sample from Kurseong Forest 
Division, Bengal. The sample 
floated in the green state. 


* Theso were tested and reported by Mr. A, Roller of Berlin. 


In the map annexed with the same book the places suitable for match factory is marked 
with green ink and against Calcutta there is a mark like it . 

I am very much thankful to the Hon'ble Mr. Beatson-Bell for the kind advice which 
he had given me through Babu Surendra Nath in his Dacca speech and I have found out 
th6 mistake which I have committed in taking up a hopeless industry in Calcutta, but in 
that case I have erred with the Officers of the Imperial Government and this is my only and 
sole consolation and so 1 cherished in my breast a natural hope that when I erred with the 
Imperial Officers then they will try and help me out of this and will not make me — a poor 
xn»n— lose bo mneh money. With this hope in my breast I did approach the Government 
of Bengal. 
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As regards railway freight I saw the Manager, Darj eeling- H i malay an Railway, in 
Darjeeling and he asked me to send a formal letter and I did this and got the reply letter 
No. D. K.-2207, dated 24th July 1913). The original freight was, I think, 7 annas 6 pies per 
maund from Darjeeling to Siliguri and it was lowered to 2 annas per maund. I applied to 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway on the subject but got the stereotyped reply that “ Your 

letter No of The matter is having attention and 1 hope to address you again 

on the subject. ” Since then no reply although several reminders were sent. 



Extract from letter No, 1494—604, 12th July 19lt,from the Conservator of Forests, 

Bengal to the Imperial Forest Economist, Behra Bun. 


******** 

Evodia Fratrinifolia is plentiful in the Darjeeling forests where it is considered useless 
even for firewood. Freight on the Darjeeling-11 imalavan Railway is high but if the match 
factory think they can use the timber at a profit arrangements can be made to supply exper- 
imentally a small quantity of the wood if they state definitely what number of cubic feet 
are 'wanted and agree to bear the actual cost of collection and transport. Arrangements for 
a regular supply could be made later if the experiment is successful I am informing the 
factory. 


No, 1496 — 004, dated Darjeeling, the 12th July 1911. 

Extract forwarded to the Manager of the Bande Mataram Match Factory, Calcutta, for 
information. 

(Sd). C. E. MURIEL, 
Conservator of Forests , Bengal. 


No. 746-G., dated Darjeeling, the 23rd March 1912. 

From— J. W. A. Gbievjc, Esq., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling Division, 

To— Tho Managing Proprietor, Hando Mataram Matcli Factory, 38, liusaa Road, South, Tollygunj Poit Office* 
Calcutta. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 707-G-. of the 8th instant, I have the honour 
to inform you, in reply to your paragraph 2 of letter of 27th February 1912, that Pakhay 
Lai l and Nandu Sirdars of Senehal Range, Joro Bungalow, Ghoom Post Office, have agreed 
to supply you with Evodia Fmxinifolia at an uniform rate of Re. 0-7-0 (annas seven) per 
maund delivered on the waggons at Ghoom station. For further communication please address 

them direct at the abovementioned address. 

^ • 


Dated Calcutta, the 30th November 1012. 

From— I3abu Sailendba Natu Mitba, 

Xo— Tho Deputy Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling. 

I beg to thank you for the two sample pieces supplied by you at the request of my 
representative. One of ’them marked “ K " and called “Kapashi” will suit mo exactly. 
I am writing to the contractor Nandu and Pakhay sirdar of Jore Bungalow, Ghoom, to 
take permission from you to fell these trees and send me 500 maunds of this wood by tho end 
of January next. My representative told me that this wood can be ln.d in plenty in the 
Government Reserve Forest. 

Kindly let me know what quantity I can usually get each year of this wood and for 
how long ? I will require about 18,000 maunds each year. 1 shall bo obliged if you will 
grant me monopoly of this and Evodia Fraxinifolia wood for a period of twelve years so 
that these trees may not be used as fuel or for any other purpose. 


No. 750-G., dated Darjeeling, the 4th December 1912. 

From -The Deputy Conacmtor of Forosti, Darjooling Division, 

To-The Managing Proprietor, Bande Mataram Match Factory, 38, Rniia Road, South, Tollygunj Post Office, 
Calcutta. 

In repfy to your letter of the 30th ultimo, I have the honour to intimate that this 
Department cannot give monopoly and that you must buy from sirdars who will, as a 
rale, have plenty of these woods. _______ 

Dated Calcutta, tho 8th March 1918. 

From— Babu Sailbndba Nath Mitba, 

To— The Secretary, Revenue Department, Government of Bengal. 

I beg to inform you that 1, in conjunction with Dr. R. B, Ghose, have started a match 
faotoiy which is being managed by me. 

venture in Bengal ! 
after carrying out 


This being a tew 
for match making, but 


[ have had great diffculty in finding suitable timber 
many experiments and spending considerable Bums 
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of money wehavejound that the following* two woods {t Khanakpa” or Evodia fraxinifolia 
and “ Kapasi” which I think to be Trent a orientals are moat suitable for the purpose. 

These timbers I can get in limited quantities from the Darjeeling Division, but unless 
a better arrangement is made I cannot obtain a regular supply of the timber I require. I 
therefore most respectfully request you to order the Forest authorities concerned to make the 
following arrangements 

(i) To supply me with 15-20,000 maunds of two timbers annually, or to allow my 
contractor only to fell these species. 

(it) If the logs are supplied by the Forest Department, to do so at cost price and 
only charge a nominal royalty or if I am allowed' to extract them to be allowed 
to do so at 6 pies per cubic foot, as is the case with tea box woods. 

(Hi) If the logs be supplied by the Forest Department, that they should be not less 
than 5 feet long, with a mid girth of 2 feet G inches with bark on. 

(tv) Thai an ami he sol aside for my use in which the two abovementioned species be 
reserved so that there may bo a sustained supply for the future sufficient to yield 
at least 20,000 maunds annually. 

(v) That I be given a lease in the Darjeeling Division extending over 15 years, during 
which period I guarantee to utilize Die annual supply put at my disposal. 

(ri) That, the Forest Department he requested to select the forest in the Darjeeling 
District for which the lease is to be? given. 


No. 609—410, dated Darjeeling, the 25f.li April 1913. 

From *C, K. Mitriel, Esq., Consmalor of Forests, Donga], 

To— Baby Sailkndra Nath Mitra, Dundo Mnturam Match Factory, 38, Russa Road, South, Tollygunj Post 
Office. 

With reference to your application, dated 8th ultimo, addressed to the Secretary, Revenue 
Department of the Government of Bengal, and which has been sent to me for disposal, I have 
the honour to inform yon that the trees Evodia frnirinifo/ia and Trcma orientals do not grow 
alone but are scattered over the forests. 

Under the working plan for the Darjeeling Division trees of all kinds are marked for 
sale in groups and it is undesirable <o have more than one purchaser working in any group. 
In the groups marked for felling in 101 3-1 <1. there are 1 20 Kapashi frees and 2 Khanakpa 
mixed up with a mueh larger number of trees of other species. These trees are all over 
feet girth and you require billets of 2' G" in girth only, so that you would only utilize a 
small proportion of the trees if they were sold separately to vou. 

In these circumstances the most convenient and economical method for extraction is to sell 
the Kapashi and Khanakpa trees along with the other trees in each group and for you to 
purchase from the contractors, who buy the groups at auction, such portions of the Kapashi 
and Khanakpa trees as suit you. 

2. The Forest Department cannot undertake extraction for trade purposes in the 
Darjeeling Division nor can a lease be granted to you for the extraction of 2 species of trees 
growing scattered in small numbers over the forest. 

It is open to you to bid at the auction for any group of trees marked for felling. 


Dated Calcutta, the ■ .... ]91 . 

From— Halm SAUrcKimi Nath Mitra, Proprietor, Bande Mataram Match Factory, 

To— The Uon’hlc Mr. P. C. Lyoh, C.S.I., Member, Executive Council to the Governor of Bengal. 

I have the honour to bring to your kind notice that 1 am the managing proprietor of a 
match factory which 1 started in partnership with Dr. Rash Behari Ghose in 1907. 

This being a new venture in Bengal I have had great difficulty in finding suitable kinds 
of timber for making match sticks and boxes. After carrying out many experiments and 
spending considerable sums of money I have found out that three kinds of timber, viz ., 
Khanakpa (Evodia fraximfolia) Kapashi (Acer campbelli and Trerna Orientalii) and Arupate; 
all of which are available in the Darjeeling and Kurseong Forests are suitable for the 
purpose. 

In order to secure these I submitted an application on the 8th March last to the Secre- 
tary, Revenue Department, and he forwarded the same to the Conservator of Forests, 
Darjeeling, for disposal on the 19th April. 

The Conservator of Forests addressed me a letter on the’ 25th April last (copy enclosed) 
from which it appears that he was undef the impression that I wanted pieces of timber of 2 feet 
6iuches girth only whereas I had stated in my letter that this size shpuld be the minimum. 
I had the honour to have an'interview with the Conservator of Forests on the 5th July last in 
the course of which I explained to him all that I wanted. He drew my attention to the 
Ofitft pf the Government of India unc(er which he could not supply the required timblpj 
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departmentally. I explained to him that it was not possible for me to roly upon the sirdars 
for a regular supply of timber for the following reasons * — 

(1) According to the conditions of auction sale they would have some allotted time for 

felling the trees which arrangement would make it impossible for them to 
supply me regularly with green timber throughout the year. 

(2) There might not be any of the abovementioned kinds of timber in the portion of 

forest sold to them in a particular year. 

The Conservator of Forests kindly further read out to me a note from the Assistant 
Conservator of Forests, Kurseong, from which 1 found that a largo quantity of tho material 
could be had from the Kurseong Division. I next had a correspondence with the Assistant 
Conservator, Kurseong, of which I enclose copies herewith. 

I humbly pray that the following arrangement may be mado by the Forest Depart* 
ment : — 

(•) That steps may be taken for supplying me ‘20 and 30 thousand maunds of the 
three abovementioned timbers annually at tho rale of 2 to 3 thousand 
maunds a month. 

(ft) That charges should be made only on tho actual cost incurred by the Forest 
Department in felling, cutting the logs into the required size, carrying them 
to the station and loading them on the waggon, and that the royalty should 
be nomiual. 

(in) That the logs should be 5 feet long and with a minimum midgirth of 2 feet 
6 inches and maximum 5 feet with the bark on, and those be despatched as 
soon after felling as possible. 

(iv) That not loss than 150 maunds of timber should be loaded in each waggon. 

(t>) That the abovementioned species of trees be preserved so that there may be a 
sustained supply for the future. 

(vi) That the Forest Department should select the forest in tho Darjeeliug and 
Kurseong Divisions for this purpose. 

I beg leave to suggest that the abovementioned work of felling, gathering and conveying 
the timber may be effected by contract labour under supervision of the existing staff thu» 
avoiding any permanent increase of establishment charges for additional staff. 

It is my further prayer that if necessary the Government of Bengal would kindly 
represent to the Government ol‘ India tho desirability of having the orders of the Supreme 
Government which prevents my having a regular supply of timber departmeu tally, relaxed in 
favour of the first industry of its kind on this side of India. 


Nu. 3718-M.K., dated Calcutta, tiic Ibfch Noseujbti 1913. 

p ru m The Hon’ble Mr. H.F. Samman, Officiutiug Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To-Babu Sailkndea Nath Mitea. 

I am directed to refer to your undated letter addressed to the Honourable Member-in- 
charge, which was received on the 13th September 1013. You ask that arrangements may 
be made by the Forest Department for supplying you direct with three kinds of timber, 
viz. } Kapashi, Khanakpa and Arupate for making match sticks and boxes in the Bands 
Mataram Match Factory of which you are the managing proprietor. 

2. In reply, I am to say that, after giving your letter careful consideration, the 
Governor in Council regrets his inability to comply with vour request. It is true that ° 
consignment, of 150 maunds of Khanakpa limber was supplied to the Bande Mataram Mat. 
Factory in September ID 11 at a very low iigure ; but that timber was obtained in clo 

. proximity to the railway and only the bare cost of felling and transport was charged, x 
has alreadv been explained to you by the Conservator of Forests, it would be impossible f 
the Forest "Department to guarantee a regular supply at similar rates. Its existing sti 
would not suffice for the work, and the limitations you set upon the size of the logs to 
supplied would # result in heavy wastage, which would entail loss on the Department 

3. The most economical arrangement for all concerned is for the match factory 
continue as at present to obtain the timber through the contractors who buy the trees in t! 
groups and make use of the whole tree. 

4. With reference to your request that the Kapashi and Khanakpa trees may bepreserv 
for a sustained supply in the future, I am to state that the Forest Department does n 
desire to perpetuate species of such little value, but proposes to stock the forests of t 
Darjeeling Division with more valuable woods j there will, however, be a varying outturn 
Khanakpa and Kapashi for many years to come, and the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, will 
glad to keep you informed regularly of the number of trees that will be available each ye 
and to keep vou in touch with the purchasing contractors. . Such information will usual 
bo ava i l a ble acme few months before felling as the markings in groups are done in advance. 

24 l 
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Dated the 21st November 1913. 

From— Babu SaILendba Nate MitbA, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of BengalfRevenue Department, Forest Branch. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 3718-M.R. of the 15th 
instant, and submit the following for your favourable consideration. 

The Government appears to be disinclined to comply with my humble request chiefly on 
these grounds 

(1) As regards the rates I beg to point out that in my last letter I did not offer any 

particular rate high or low for the supply of timber though I incidentally 
prayed that the actual cost should be charged against me. If however the 
Government would kindly let me know the rates at which it would be possible 
for the Forest Department to grant a regular supply I shall be glad even. to 
strain my resources in order to meet the wishes of the Government as far as 
possible. 

(2) As regards the question of labour necessary for the purpose I suggested in my 

last that the work of felling, gathering and collecting the timber might be 
effected by contract labour under the supervision of the existing stuff and I 
have not the least objection to pay any necessary charges on this account. I 
hope however that no permanent addition to the existing staff would be 
necessary. 

(3) As regards the size of the logs it is true I entered into some details that would be 

convenient for my purposes ; if however the Department finds any difficulty in 
observing the details I shall be quite satisfied with a supply of any size provided 
the minimum midgirth does not fall short of 2' 6." 

I may be permitted to mention here that in spito of repeated efforts I have failed to get 
a regular supply of the requisite timber through the contractors and the prospect of the 
factory now entirely depends on the beneficence of the Government. 

I am grateful for the offer of regular information regarding the trees in question but 
for reasons mentioned in my previous letter I am afraid that it will not be always possible 
for me to secure timber from the contractors. 

Under the above circumstances 1 pray that the Government will kindly make arrange- 
ment for supplying me with the three kinds of timber, viz,, Khanakpa, Kapashi and Arupate 
direct through the Forest Department. 

As regards the Forest policy I do not venture to enter into any discussion with the 
Government. I am confident, however, that the existing stock of the abovementioned trees 
will be quite enough for my purposes for several years to come. 


No. 4281-M. R., dated Calcutta, the 15th December 1913. 

From— J. N. MiTBA, EBq., Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To— Babu Saixbndba Nath Mxtba, 94, Bakul Bagan Road, Bhow&nipur. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 22nd November 1913, regarding the supply of 
certain kinds of timber for the Bande Mataram Match Factory, I am directed to say that the 
Hon'ble Mr. Kerr, Revenue Secretary to Government, will be glad to see you in office any 
day this week between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


Dated Calcutta, the 12th January 1914. 

From— The Hon’blo Mr. J. H. Kbbe, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To— Babu Saxlehdba Nath Mitba, 94, Bakul Bagan Road, Bhowanipur. 

' With reference to your letter, dated the 22nd November 1913, regarding the supply to 
you by the Forest Department of certain kinds of timber from the reserved forests in the 
Darjeeling and Kurseong Forest Divisions for the Bande Mataram Matoh Factory, I am 
directed to say that, after a further careful consideration of your application, the Governor in 
Council regrets that it is not possible to arrange for the departmental extraction of the 
timber required by you. But as already promised, Government will assist you, as far as 
possible, in your dealings with the contractors. 

2. I am to add that it has been ascertained from the Conservator of Forests that 5,000 
rnaunds or possibly more, is estimated as the probable outturn of Khanakpa, Kapashi and 
Arupati timber in 1914 and, 10,000 maunds nearly all of which would be Kapaihi iu future 
yeajs* It must, however, be clearly understood that Government is not in a position to 
guarantee any minimum outturn, and, that while the officers of the Forest ^Department will 
be prepared to put you or your responsible agent in communication with the contractors, and 
to afford you ail the information available, it will be necessary for you to make your own 
arrangements with the contractors as to price and supply, / 
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The following is a note on the pencil factory of the' Small Industries Development Company , 

Limited, 

The company was started in 1907 with a subscribed capital of Rs. 83,590 at Rs. 10 each Pencil factory, 
for 8,359 shares, of which Rs. 5*2,050 only were realized. Some of the promoters who promised 
ten thousands of rupees even did not pay for the shares which they put against their name. 

The company struggled hard to raise the money by selling shares but failed so that they had 
to borrow money at a high interest. 

At first there was difficulty in obtaining suitable wood. Numerous kinds of wood were 
tried but none seemed satisfactory ; the only wood found suitable was Cupressus Torulossa 
(Himalayan Cypress). We secured this wood from Pandit Sunderlall Pathak, the forest officer 
of Patiala State, and subsequently through Mr. Pearson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, scoured 
a few pieces which when worked seemed to suit our purpose. It was quoted in his book (The 
Commercial Guide of the Forest Economic Products in India— page 43) Rs. 45 per ton deli- 
vered in Calcutta. But when asked to supply the forest officer of Jansuar quoted Rs. 75 per 
ton. So the cost was prohibitive for our purpose. 

After all, cedar wood was found in Baluchistan which was the only source we looked 
for our supply. But the attached correspondence will show how bitterly we vvero disappointed 
by the action of the Baluchistan Government. 

The question of freight which is of prime importance unless redressed is absolutely pro- 
hibitive to a concern like ours. W e wanted the freight to be calculated on the actual weight 
and not on the marked carrying capacity of the wagon in which it can be put in even filled 
up to the brim. In bringing cedar wood from Quetta to Kaligbat the railway companies 
charged Rs. 460-0-0 for 220 maunus whereas it took us 30 shillings per ton to bring 6 tons of 
cedar wood from London to Calcutta. 

Be Plastic clay. The Director of Geological Survey replied that it could be found in 
Lakhi and Kirthar group in Baluchistan and in Gondowana group in Bengal. 

Local manufactured products ought to be purchased by the Government and the rail- 
ways ought to give an impetus to the industries ami give them an opportunity. During the 
last census in 1911, the Controller of Stationery kindly placed with us an order of two lakhs 
of pencils and gave us onn month to manufacture them. We supplied the pencils in the 
allotted time and to the satisfaction of all concerned as w ; ll appear from the correspondence but 
since then not a single pencil was taken from us. Wc sent some pencils to Sir T. R. Wynne, 
the Chairman of the Railway Board, and he was satisfied with the pencils ( vide his letter, dated 
9th March 1911). We approached the E. I. Railway, the premier railway in India, and got 
the accompanying letter from the Controller of Stores but not a single pencil was taken from 

us up till now. 

• 

Extract from letter No. 370, from Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, Quetta, dated 25th 

November 1912 . 

"Nevertheless for the year 1913-14, the Revenue Commissioner of Baluchistan is willing 
to allow the cutting of 1,000 maunds of the woods from the dying trees in the last resort 
provided that the first effort is to obtain the 5,000 maunds required for the penoil supply 
from dead wood.” 


Since then 3 consignments of cedar wood came but owing to the heavy freight and the 
quality of the wood from the dead trees which is chiefly used for fuel and have cracks and 
insect borings in the centre, it was discontinued. * 

Then application was made through the Department of Commerce and Industry, to the 
Government of India, for the supply of live cedar-trees and in reply, No. 8464 — 41, dated 
9th June 1915, appears the following extract : — 

u In view of the scanty reproduction and exceedingly slow growth of the Juniper the 
Government of India regret that they are unable to allow commercial exploitation of the 
‘live trees of the Juniper forest. They are asking the Agent in Baluchistan to do his 
best to secure for the Small Industries Company a reasonable supply of fairly sound dry 
timber.” 


Extract from letter No. 160-F*. from the Bevenue Commissioner of Baluchistan , dated 80th 

June 1915 . 

" With reference to paragraph 2 of the letter No. 8464—41, dated 14tb June 191o, 
from the Government of India, Department of Commerce and Industry, to your address, I 
have the honour to say that the Honourable Agent has already granted a concession 
for the supply of 5,000 maunds dry J aniper timbers per annum for three years to 1 roiessor 
Godbole of Bayal Singh College, Lahore, and I am afraid it will not be possible to grant you 
any large quantify of Juniper timber for these three years. If you will let me know y 
requirements, efforts will be made to try and accommodate as far as possible. 
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No. 1295, dated 7th February 1911. 

From tho Controller of Store*, Eaifc Indian Railway. 

In reply to your letter of the 4th instant, I have to inform you that we do not require the 
lead pencils at present, the samples submitted by you however appear suitable. 

- Oral Evidence, 5th December 1916. 

Mt . A. Chatter ton . — Q. You floated the Small Industries Development Company in 1908. 
What industries did you propose to take up ? — A, We started with pencils and buttons at the 
beginning. 

Q. What is the capital of this company ?— A. The subscribed capital was Rs. 83,590 and 
we got only Rs. 52,050. 

Q. What became of these factories ?—A . The pencil is going on and the button we have 
closed. 

Q. From what material did you make buttons ? — A. From shells. 

Q. Where was the factory? — A. In Calcutta. 

Q. You say that there was over-development in the manufacture of soap and there was 
price cutting. Were these very small factories?—^. Very small. 

Q. Making an inferior kind of soap?— d. There was superior soap also. At first they 
made the superior soap and then the quality began to deteriorate. 

Q. You say that Government ought to take the lead in starting demonstration factories 
and that they should be handed over to private persons after the experimental stage is over. 
What do you consider should ho the completion of the experimental stage?— A. When it is 
found that articles of good quality are manufactured and the arrangement for raw materials 
has been made. 

Q. Would you consider it not necessary to carry the thing to a commercial success?— 

A. If they have made the right stuff and arrangements for securing the proper raw materials ‘ 
have been made. 

Q. That does not prove that the articles can be manufactured commercially. Don't you 
want to prove that they can be made a commercial success ?— A. It will prove a commercial 
success if the articles can be made here. 

Q . After the materials have been tested and satisfactory products made from them, don't 
you want to run the industry for some time and tram the Indian manager and the workmen ? 
— A . I have said that all tnese managers and foremen should bo taken into the demonstration 
factories to learn part of the work. 

Q. With reference to the industrial bank you propose that the management should be one 
half nominees of Government and the other half elected by the shareholders. How do you 
propose that the money should be invested ? Who is to advise?—^. The directors. 

Q. Do you propose that the directors should be experts in industrial matters ?— A. Not in 
industrial matters. They would advance money in a businesslike way. 

Q. If there is an industrial bank started the directors will want expert advice as to the 
investment of the money ? — A. They can see the balance sheet of the concern and act accord* 
ingly. . 

Q. Is that the only criterion ? In some cases the more money that is advanced the 
greater will be the risk involved ?— A. Not in that way. For instance, I have a pencil factory 
and I want some additional machinery and I want some money, in that way I mean. 

Q. You suggest that there should be a technical institute for Bengal and that the Directoi* 
should be a high class scientist who should be engaged for a certain number of years, for a 
fixed period. What do you mean by fixed period? — A. For a certain number of years, suy 5 
or 8 or 10 years. 

Q. What is the object in limiting the time ?— A, You may not get good men coming out 
if you do not fix the period. 

Q. Then you suggest that the technical institutes should be intimately associated with the t 
Director of Industrie whom you propose should he created ant} the governing bodies of the 
technical institutes should be advisers to the Director. Is that your idea?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was the Bande Mataram Match Factory one of your concerns?— A. That was started 
by myself aud Dr. Rash Behary Ghose. 

Q. What became of this match factory?—^. It is closed now. 

Q. And the machinery?— A, It is lying there. 

Q . Why was it closed down?— A* Simply because we could not get the wood. We could 
not get the wood from the Government forests as we expected. 

Q. What made you locate this factory in Calcutta?—^. I was advised by the Forest 
Economist that Calcutta is the best place. I have referred to his publications. 

Q. You made no other attempt to get wood from any other place except the Darjeeling 
hills?— A, Darjeeling is the nearest forest where suitable wood is available. 

Q, Putting your factory in Calcutta you had to meet with a very severe competition with 
imported matches ?— I had to faoe competition with Swedish, Austrian and" German matches. 
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Still I used to sell them at a lower price. My price was 10 annas and theirs was 12 to 18 

annas. 

Q. Did yon not get wood from the United Provinces or from the forests further North ? 

The railway rates would be prohibitive and especially for the match industry you want 
green wood, dry wood would not do. 

Q. Have any applications been received for the sale of the machincw ? -i. I have not 
received any. Mr. Swan made the enquiry and he assured mo that he would try to »et the 
wood for me. 

Q. No steps have been taken by Mr. Swan? — A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. When you started this factory what class of boy sdid you get to do the work? 

A. Boys of 8 and 10 years. I employed about 40. 

Q. In regard to education was your factory working long enough to form any judgment 
as to the qualifications of the boys that you wanted in matters of general education? — 
J, Some of them did not know how to read and write. 

Q, How long were you running this factory? — A . Prom 1908 to 1913. 

Q. Did you find that boys who received elementary education took to the work better 
than those who had no elementary education ? — A. Those who had no education took to the 
work more easily. 

President . — Q. "Whom do you find more efficient, hoys who have had some education or 
those who have not had any education at all ? — A. The boys whom I employed in my factory 
bad very little education. 

Q. You were not able to got hoys with some education? — A. No. 

Q. You do not mean to say that education is a disadvantage ? — A. Certainly not. 

Q. Have you had any practical training in match making ? — A. No. 

Q. You brought out a German to run the factory ?— A. Yes. 

. Q . Was he an expert match maker ? — A. Mr. Roller sent him out. 

Q. You have no idea of whether this man was a first class technical man or only an 
ordinary workman ? — A. He did his work well and trained many of my boys. 

Q. So your real trouble was the supply of suitable wood ? — A. Yes. 

Ilon’bie Pandit, M. M. Ma/avii/a . — Q,. How many match factories are there working in 
India? — A, There are two only. One at Ahineilabad and one at Bareilly. 

Q. And one at Kotab ? — A . That did not work regularly. 

Q. What is the total quantity of matches imported ?—A. That I cannot tell you. 

Q. There is need for more match factories ?— A. Certainly. 

Q . What is the amount of capital that you invested in your factory ? — A. One lalih of 
rupees. 

, Q. You say as regards freight that the Eastern Bengal Railway replied that the matter 
was receiving their attention and that they would address you shortly. Have you received any 
communication ? — A. That is fhe only letter which I got. 

Q. So far a6 the machinerv and the workmen were concerned you had no difficulty, your 
chief difficulty was suitable wood. You failed to get that in spite of your host endeavour. 
You have no complaint to make as regards the information contained in the Go\ eminent 
publications about this being a suitable centre for a match factory. It is only with regard 
to the getting of wood that you found difficulties ? — A. Yes, The wood was the only thing 
that stood in the way. 

Q. Did you not write to the Commerce and Industry Department ? — A. I did not. 

Q. I wish you had done so ? — A. I should probably have got the same reply from them 
as well. 

Q. I can assure you that you would have received a more helpful response from Mr. Low. 
As regards the pencil factory, you were not actually misled bv the information given in the 
Commercial Guide. But the practice did not conform to the information given there. It 
was probably the fault of the particular officer concerned. You cannot say that the inform- 
ation misled you. It may be right ? — A. It may he. 

Q, The pencil factory has been a success ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. C. M. — Q. When did you start your match factory I began in 1908 
but actually worked from 1909. 

<2* Don't you think you would have been wiser if you bad begun by going about and 
seeing as to the quantity of timber that is available ? — A. How can I do it. 

Q. You speak about the getting of the classes of timber you require out of the forests 
through special contractors. The Forest Department sell a certain area. If they get any- 
body else working in the coupe the regular contractor will accuse him, of stealing and the 
former would not give so%igh a price for the coupe. The regular contractor on the other 
band if he gets all that growf in the area will try to make the largest possible profit he can 
out of any one who wants "is purchase. Have you any suggestion for overcoming this 
4iffleqlt^r ? — I think the coupes may be so arranged so that a certain nuroborof tioes may 
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be felled every year, Mr. Muriel pointed out that they were soffl in block* In one year 
I shall get only a few trees of the kind I want. In other years I shall get more. I suggest 
that so many trees should be made available in every year. * 

Bon'bli Pandit Jlf. IT. Malaviya,— Q. -If the Government help you to obtain the wood 
you require, are you ready to start the factory at once ?— J. Yes. 

Q* You do not think there will be any other difficulty ? — A, Difficulties about paper will 
arise. r 

Q. That will be temporary ?— . A. I do not know whether it will be temporary or for good. 
All the papers I use to get "from England. As regards chemicals, Messrs. Waldie and 
Company have promised to supply me if I will require them on a large scale. 

Ron'ble Sir FazuUhoy Currimbhoy Q , In reply to one of the members of the Commission 
you said that you could work this match factory with profit if you had the wood. What 
price are you prepared to pay ?— A. I agree to pay 7 annas a maund. 

Q. That is a concession ?—A. Not a concession. The nctual price was, I belies e, four annas 
a maund. The two waggon loads which the Forest Department supplied me came to onlf 4 
annas a maund including royalty, the felling charges and the cost of bringing the wood to 
the railway station. 

Q. How much is the cost of the wood and how much the other material ? Can you tell 
the percentage roughly ?— A. For chemicals you want three annas. For wood 3 annas 6 pies 
and for paper labels and all that 9 pies. My cost of production was 9 annas per grosB. I 
was selling at 10 annas. 

Q. How much money have you put in ?— A. A lakh of rupees. 

Q. Have you got the men and the machines ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the industrial bank suggested if instead of Government subscribing the capital, 
suppose theGovernment guarantees interest. Don't you think the public will subscribe 1—A. At 
the present moment the Government ought to subscribe. Otherwise the public would not, 

<2- If the Government guarantees 5 per cont ?— A . Then money will come in. If, 
Government guarantees 4 to 5 per cent, then money will be forthcoming in Bengal. 

President.— Q. Referring to this correspondence that is printed with your evidence do 
you object to our sending it to Government ?— A. I have not the least objection. * 

Q. We will send it to the Government of Bengal and ask them if they have any explana- 
tion ol the apparent failure to supply wood. Will you come and see me early in the new 
year after our return from the Central Provinces ?— A. That will suit me very well.* 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q , . With reference to those boys of 8 and 10 who work in the factory do 
you think that the town-bred boy who has received a little education is apt to be more dis- 
inclined to work than those who have no education and who come from the rural parts ?— A. I 
think both of them work with their hands at the machinery. 

Q. The moment a boy gets some education he is inclined to be lazy ?— A. By little 
education I mean only reading and writing. That makes no difference. Our mistries are all 
getting Rs. 40 and Rs. 50. They all know to read and write. They do not complain of ' 
anything. 

Q. My experience has been that town-bred boys are apt to be a little lazy, and they are 
not inclined to work as hard and such long hours as the others ?— Of course it is so. But 
the boys whom I employ are all town-bred boys. 

• Notb.— T he records of the Government of l enga!, which were kindly placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion, showed that no guarantee of an Bnnual supply ol &,0()0 maunds of timber suitable for matches had been given. 


Witness No. 111. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sin Leonard Rogers, I.M.S., Professor of Pathology, Medical College 

Calcutta . # 

Written Evidence. 

I fear that I have no expert knowledge regarding the testing of drugs made i £ India. 
I am however interested in some questions regarding the cultivation of certain medieinal 
plants and the manufacture of important drugs from them, and submit the following views 
thereon. # 

Precis of evidence , — Cinchona Plantations and tiie manufacture of Quinine.— Gov- 
ernment cinchona plantations and quinine factories exist in the Darjeeling hilftand in Madras 
and I have recently visited the former with Major Gage, I.M.S., the Superintendent. In a 
report on the prevalence of fevers in the Dinajpur District of Bengal in 1904, 1 drew attention 
to the utter inadequacy of the seven dispensaries and forty po3t offices among 1,600,009 
inhabitants of that intensely malai^ous district to distribute enough quinine to have the 
slightest effect on the disease, and , noted that the stock of quinine in the dispensaries Was 
utterly inadequate, in one of them there having been only six drachms— barely sufficient to treat 
two oases of malaria— at the time of my visit and I suggestedKtitismg the village school 
spaster to supply quinine to the children, who are by far the greatest sufferer* fromtbq 
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disease. I understand that as a result of that report the cinchona plantations were consider- 
ably extended in the Darjeeling hills and the outturn of quinine has been greatly increased by 
Major Gage, who has built up a considerable reserve. The * sale of quinine iu Bengal has 
considerably increased during the last few years under the Provincial Malaria Committee aid 
the Sanitary Commissioner. The last report of Major Gage showed that the cinchona planta- 
tions have been a financial success, so their further extension appears to be advisable, as only 
the fringe of the great question of an adequate supply of quinine for treating the millions 
suffering from malaria in India has been touched, and the economic loss due to the weakening 
of the population in Bengal and other malarious parts of India is incalculable. 
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Ipecacuanha and Emetine. — It was only in 1902 that I pointed out that amoebic dysen- 
tery is the common form in Bengal, and that ipecacuanha, which bad previously been used in 
all kinds of dysentery with very varying result#, was a specific in the amoebic form, but use- 
less in other forms. In 1907 I showed that tropical liver abscess can be prevented by the use 
of ipecacuanha in the early febrile stages, and which has led to the very great decrease in the 
prevalence of that disease. In 1914 I discovered that soluble salts of emetine were very 
much more effective than ipecacuanha by the mouth, which it has since almost entirely 
replaced. Owing largely to the war, the ptice of emetine has gone up very greatly, as 
Government required so much for Gallipoli and Egypt, but even before the war the Govern- 
ment of Bengal did not supply the drug in anything like sufficient quantity for njany of their 
hospitals, including the Campbell hospital with several hundred dysentery patients a year 
with 40 per ccnt.J mortality. During one year I supplied the drug through a grateful patient, 
and greatly redudld the mortality, but the rate has gone up again since my supply ceased. 
The diet of the patients during the extra time they are in hospital for want of emetine is 
doubtless much more costly than the drug, so this policy appear to me to be as unsound as it 
is inhumane. At my suggestion Major Gage has been cultivating 1 ipecacuanha for some 
time, but two or three years will elapse before he can make emetine on. a sufficient scale to 
suppty even a small portion of the needs of India. The total alkaloids of ipecacuanha can 
be prepared at a small fraction of the cost of pure emetine hydrochloride, and my experience on 
protozoa and in cases of amoebic dysentery lead me to beliove that it will he nearly as efficient, 
in which case the problem will be greatly simplified. India and other tropical and sub- 
tropical countries will not reap the full benefit from the discoveries leading to the great 
^ advances in our methods of treating amoebic dysentery and hepatitis until Government can 
supply the necessary drugs in ample amounts to all their hospitals and dispensaries and sell it 
at a cheap rate to medical practitioners. 


Oil of CllENorODiUM. — This drug has recently been shown to be very effective 
and safe in hook-worm disease, so it may well replace the now very expensive and more 
depressant thymol and beta-napthol. Major Gage at my suggestion has just commenced to 
grow it. The oil at present comes from America and is expensive. 

The above are examples of drugs which are especially required in the treatment of widely 
prevalent trdpifial diseases of India, the preparation of which on a large scale by the Government 
of India would be of great advantage to the country. One reason why a large reserve of 
quinine should be kept in stock is for use during such epidemics of malana as tnat which 
caused very great loss of life in the Punjab iu 1908, much of which might have been prevented 
by a wider free distribution of quinine as a special measure, on the same principle as famine 
relief works; fur such epidemics follow excessive rainfall and their epidemiology is sufficiently 
understood to allow the sanitary department foreseeing them in time to take measures to . save 

many lives, which would be much more useful than publishing and discussing voluminous 

statistics based on absolutely unreliable data, such as most of the vital statistics of the oivi 
population of India. 

PhaiimocolOWCTAI Investigations.— At the present time there is no professorship of phar- 
mocology in India, and no material amount of investigation of drugs has been earned out 
in this country. One such post has been sanctioned for the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine after the war is over. The fact that emetine was known for over eighty years 
before its therapeutic value in amoebic dysentery and hepatitis was discovered will su oe o 
show the importance and need of such work. There are many Indian indigenous drugs 
requiring scientific investigation, our knowledge of the chemistry of Chau moogra 01 • 
best known remedy for leprosy, for example, being still elementary al hough it w now be ng 
investagated- for me with the help of a grant from the Indian Medical Research hand, while 1 
have recently obtained a generous donation of half a lakh from the Maharaja of Darhhanga 
for work afctinjjigenous drugs. 


Oral Evidence, 6th December 1916. 

Pmident.—Q. I understand that a great deal of your activity has not imraediatelybeeD 
concerned with our objects, hut is concerned with the manufacture, on Ha b order 
drugs that might be made sufficiently cheap and available to the peope f r0 m the 

that the other work that you have done may be turned into accoun . p , „ — 

investigation of the physiological and therapeutioal action of drugs 

tbg omwi/irninff their USfiS. can YOU SUggOS 


that the other worn wa* you nave uuuc iu»y u, y- •••; , ‘ t ft i B ofrom 

investigation of the physiological and. therapeutioal action of drugs, ^home for extend- 
the distribution of knowledge oonoorning their uses, can you sugges i Tjarieeling hills 
ing their manufacture in India ?-A. They have the nucleus at Bemdm £•»“ Jgf «„ on]y 
and can do a great deal more. They are growing ipecacuanha to make emetine, * 
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secondary in importance to quinine iteelf. I whs there recently, and was told that emetine 
was made pi-aofcically in the B&mh way aa quinine. They have got everything there for making 
a great deal. More of it might %e done especially regarding those drug9 which are required 
for tropioal diseases. At the present time the price of emetine has gone up enormously, 
owing to the war, mainly due to Government having taken most of the supply for Egypt 
and Gallipoli. At the present time you cannot get emetine at any reasonable price. If it was 
manufactured and kept in stock at Serail, the matter might be remedied. 

Q. Do you hope that we shall be 'able to manufacture the alkaloids of ipecaouanlja, with- 
out regard to separating the emetine itself ?— A. Yes, I have been testing this recently. They 
have extracted experimentally the total alkaloids, and can prepare that at a quarter of the 
price of pure emetine, and I find from my experiments that it is only #ery little less 
effective. 

Q. Apart from the price, would there not be some delay iu setting up appliances to 
manufacture pure emetine, and would we not obtain sufficiently good results if we 
manufactured the mixed alkaloids from ipecacuanha ?- A. They can do both ; they can manu- 
facture the emetine ; they have got everything there at the present time, but the difficulty 
is that the supply is insufficient for the needs of all the hospitals, at a reasonable price. I 
think they should manufacture pure emetine and also the alkaloids. 

Q. You also mention chetiopodium. Do you hope that will be manufactured ? — A, Yes, 
Major Gage is taking that up and is growing it. It has really not been touched out here. At 
the present time investigations are being made by the Rockfeller Institution in America, 
and at Darjeeling and Ceylon. Chenopodium has been found superiOT to thymol and 
beta-napthol. 

Q. Does this hook-worm disease occur in mines in Bengal ?— A. I am certain it does, 
because it occurs in the deep mines in California, where you get similar conditions. It has 
never been investigated at all. I shall get twenty thousand rupees a year from the Mining 
Association for research in the School of Tropical Medicine after the war which I intend to 
devote mainly to this work. 

Q. Are there not many other drug-yielding plants now exported which could bo used in 
the country ? — A . Yes, the Director-General, Sir Fardey Lukis, sends an official witness to 
take up that point. Opium of course is being made, and the alkaloid from caffeine is 
n cry important. Thymol is now being made at Dehra Dun and wants extending. Bella*^ 
donna and assafootida, and also the sandalwood oil are all available in large quantities in 
India aud could he manufactured here to great advantage. 

. Q. I supj o^e sandalwood oil is much cheaper now that it is being manufactured in India? 
— A. It ought to be. 

Q It is no use making these things in India if we do not make them available ?— A. Yes. 

Q. For the manufacture of most of these are not the appliances comparatively simple 
and the processes of a kind that could he designed by fairly good ch» mists ? — A. Yes, I believe 
so. 1 have not much practical experience of it. That is what I understand. 

Q. Do you think that any real harm is being done to the health of the people by the 
uncontrolled sale of patent medicines ? -A. Yes, most certainly, as there are no arrangements 
for testing drugs. 1 have often heard physicians say that a lot of drugs are imported which 
are of no value, and no control is exercised over them. I find this a great, handicap in 
medical work. 

Q- Does that interfere with honest enterprise in making cheap drugs ? -A. Yes, it would 
interfere with cheap diugs. 

Q. In that case would you have these drugs manufactured by Government or by uncon- 
trolled private enterprise ?-~A . If not manufactured by Government, they should le tested by 
some Government official to see that they are up to standard. 

# Q • H they are not manufactured by Government, in what way would they become 
available to people except at prohibitive prices ?— A. They wquld have to compete with manu- 
facturers at home, and unless they manufacture at reasonable prices, I don't think they 
would get a sale. 

Q. In that case ther& would be a temptation to adulteration ?— A Yes ; as a mattter of 
fact Major Gage told me that he got quinine from Germany because it was cheap. In purity 
it was not as good as Government «f India quinine. 

• Q Some of these drugs are scattered through dispensaries. Are these dispensaries free to 
the public ?— A. Yes, all the district dispensaries are free, and many people go there who can 
afford to pay. 

Q. Do you think that either Government ought to pay the- manufacturer and seller, or 
purchaser and seller of drugs that are relied on as cures for special complaints?—^. Yes, 
that would be a good plan, f 

Q ■ Have you heard of any^difficulties connected with the application ef anything like a 
Drugs or Food Act to prevent adulteration ? You know what difficulties stand in the way 
of the administration of such an Act i ?-ri. I think it would be very difficult in this country 
but it is certainly badly wanted. , * 

Qrl want to know whether, ia view of the difficulties in administering suck am Act/ if 
instead, it wopld be practicable and advisable for Government to un mann^infuM *1 7 
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these drug*, or, which is the same thin* to tfMpWai, 7T~ ! ~ * 

drugs. From the point of view of the public health^! P urcb f ,e al ? d distribution of them 
be met. either one way or the of her, by a definiteVt . ' i ^’ ortant ( t i lut this question should 
mme administrative measure of the kind suggested?-^ I thfnTif 1 * th . 6 ,? # ot thei,e dru K"i °r 
Medicine has often done a great deal of harm by the drni wll- wou « be a b’ reat advantage, 
quently been brought into disrepute. ' “ not bein S e 8ioient, and has oonse- 

Q. And there are may lives lost through drugs of the rhrht , , . 

—A. Yes. In one of the biggest hospitals in India they founfl ,e,n " available? 

efficiently, £nd when it was analysed, it was discovered that the!? 6 W , as nota<itin & 

half the proper quantity. J aiscoveied that the dispenser bail only put in 

% 
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railway doctor® woentiy,"?' 'whKsiGov^rn^LulXve £d teJv thi^hth* * 
for their own products. That corner has been broken now. W = h Lc no8e 


, n^ f ' h. < ! W ' Q' You have seen instances in which there was considerable diminnii, 
of efficiency in labour employed by large industries, owing to the presence or outbreak of var? 
ous forms of disease. lou are no doubt aware of the recent epidemic of fe ver in ,. 0 al ;„d, 1K 

Q.l was conining the question to persons employed in organised industries T* ;t ~ 
Bible to forecast the occurrence of an outbreak of malaria in epidemic areas 1-A. ‘ Yes 1 cer JnTv' 
it is by meteorobg'cal data. Tho San tary Department spend a great deal of ti.nemi’nvesS 
ing that. In various parts of ludrn they work out charts showing definitely in eaXdS ct 
conditions which lead to epidemics, it is very different in different parts of the country 

Q- 1 suppose that a free and well distributed supply of quinine would not of course be a 
fundamental remedy, but wou d meet the occurrence of such epidemics which threatened to 
endanger the output of industries of the importance which coal possesses at present? 
A. Undoubtedly it is far the most effective method of dealing with the difficulty. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the scale on which it should he taken, for instance in an 
area occupied by the coal industry ?-A. Of course the ideal method is if you can give it to 
the men as a prophylactic. That would require 5 grains per day for each worker That 
would almost entirely prevent an epidemic. 

.. <2- y °'' y uld “IT'y >t a period during which you anticipated the outbreak of the 

disease ? A. Yes, and you would certainly save nine-tenths of your labour, and it would pay 
you over and over again. I think Government should havo regular systems of distribution 
of the drug, on the same principle as famine relief works. 


Q. Has this matter been brought before the Mining Association ; Lave they undertaken 
to purchase the quinine and distribute it 1—A. I hope this epidemic will lead them to do so. 
There are several lakhs worth of quinine in Serail. The Home Government wanted to take the 
whole lot, but it could not be given up. They sent a large quantity to Mesopotamia, 
lhere is a scheme under consideration for an enormously increased outturn. 

Q' Supposing the Indian Mining Association decided now to carry out a big prophylactic 
campaign, under existing conditions, would the quinine be available 1-A. At the present time 
there is a large amount available, and there will be an increasing amount every year. 

Q. Have you had any experience of the conditions under which medicinal plants 
grown in Government Forests and yielding drugs, are procurable by would-be manufacturers ? 
—A. There is the l’araMogenos Kurzii, yielding chaulmoogra oil, which grows wild in Assam 
and Burma, and which is let out by Government to anyone who would take the output. 

Q You understand that a manufacturing capitalist in Calcutta or Rangoon might find it 
extremely difficult to arrange for the physical exploitation and collection of such plants 1—A. 
The Forest Department collect it. 

Q. Departmentally 1—A. 1 don’t know. They let out each forest. Smith, Stanistreet 
, and Company, for instance, are doing a great deal in that. They are the biggest manu- 
facturers. » 


Q,- You have no views which you would like to express on the general question of assist- 
ance which the Forest Department should give in collecting plants 1—A. I am not in a 
position to speak of that. 

Q. With reference to plants which may not be found wild in sufficiently concentrated 
amounts to be available for exploitation, you have to grow them ; that is being done at 
present, I suppose by the Botanical Survey ? Yes. 

Q. Has the assistance of the Agricultural Department ever been solicited for that pur- 
pose? — A. Not that I know of. The botanists here have all the knowledge they want without 
that 

Q. The Agricultural Department has considerable experience in organising labour, eto. ? 
— A. They mignt be utilised in that way. 

Q. Hon’blc Sit JB. N. Jioohpjte.— Instead, of allowing Government to make the drags 
'hAd restQot private enterprise, for the purpose of assuring the parity of these things, don’t you 
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think that it would do equally well if an Aot *as passed to the effect that every medicine 
and drug exposed to public sale should "be certified by Government!— A. That would be 
very difficult. At the present time Government have factories working on the manufacture 
of quin ine* and have all their preparations for making emetine, and to take all this awyy 
and give it tot priv^t^jjenterprises would be a difficult thing. The difficulty is that the price 
varies at.different times* A few years ago quinine was exceedingly cheap. Government 
laid in enormous stocks and now they are reaping the benefit. Where you have drugs 
like quinine and emetine, which is required in large quantities, Government manufacture would 
regulate the price. 

Q. The Government move so slowly ; take, for instance, the case of emetine ?— A. They 
started emetine in 1912. There was no loss of time after the discovery by me. I think 
^Government should undertake all those important drugs for which there is an enormous 
demand and ujjon which the health of so many lives depend. 

Q. You said thatf some German quinine came hero. Is there no check on such importa- 
tions ?— A. No, there is fio check on imported drugs. That is one of the things required. 

Q. Every foreign drug should be certified before being sold ? — A. Yes. It has frequent- 
ly been stated in mv presence that a very large proportion of drugs imported into India was 
absolute refuse, and that no check was put on it. 

* Q. More strict check is wanted now for those imported goods than thoBe manufactured 
here ?— A. Government are only manufacturing quinine. I am talking about the whole of 
the d|ugs< 1 4 

Mr. A. Ckatterton.— Q, In reference to the list of drugs, is there any risk of deterioration 
i if these are manufactured in largo quantities and stored ?— A. Not if you get the pure alkaloids. 
They will keep indefinitely under proper conditions. 

Hobble Pandit M . M. Malaviya.— Q. Is the number of qualified practitioners in this 
country anything like sufficient to meet the needs of the people ? — A. There is room for plenty 
more, but the people are so poor that they cannot afford to pay a proper qualified man. 

Q. In order to have medicines tested before they are allowed to be sold, a big establish- 
ment would be necessary ? — A. A lot could be d me in the chemical laboratory of the Medical 
College. They do a lot of analyses for the Customs Department. 

Q. Your remarks about tests apply only to foreign importations ? — A. If there are any 
firms manufacturing drugs in India, their products should also be tested as well. 

Q. What establishment do you think you would require for the purpose even in principal 
places like Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ? — A. I could not give you any definite information. 

Q. It would be very large ?— A. No, not so very considerable. The chemical laboratory 
did the whole of the Customs work, Calcutta, for many years. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhcy Currimbhoy. — Q. About thymol, would" there be a large con- 
sumption in the country, if produced ? — A. Yes, there ought to be, only wo have got two other 
drugB as efficient for the same disease. 

Q. At present I hear that thymol is being exported instead of being used in the oountry ? 
— A « It is being used in this country too. 

President . — Q. Even if a drug could be imported of good quality, it could be adulterated 
after importation. With reference to this question of establishment required to undertake 
testing, would not a smaller establishment be required for that purpose if Government were 
wholesale manufacturers. Then the drug could be examined and passed in large quantities 
instead of selling it, 6ay, in bottles ? — A. Yes, that would be so. 

Q. So far as it goes, that would be an argument in favour of Government being whole- 
sale dealers ? — A. Yes, especially in the case of drugs of especial importance in India. 

Q. That would not get over the difficulty of adulteration after it has passed into the 
hands of the retail dealer ? — A. You cannot get over that. 

Q. You would still have to undertake legislation in order to penalize any adulteration of 
drugs ? — A. Yes, that should be done. 


Witness No. 112. 


(Ukr.ja* 


Mb. W. H. Everett, Officiating Superintendent of Industries , and Inspector of Technical 
and Industrial Institutions , Bengal . 

Written Evidence/ 

Q . 15. — (Witness gave confidential evidence.) 

Q*. 10 ft 20. — I am inclined to favour the establishment in vaioura, 01 a permanent 
exhibition of machinery and processes, in which' power, supervision and Jabonr would be 
provided for the wording of the machines and processes at certain times for purposes of, 
demonstration. Some of the exhibits might illustrate improved machinery for dealing with.. 
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existing industries, while importers, manufacturers and otherB would be given every facility 
for the exhibition of new industries or processes. If a technological institute is to be created, 
the exhibition might be attached to it. Similar working exhibitions are successfully 
established in some towns in Europe. 

Q. 22. — So far as possible, researches relating to India* questions jshould be conducted Research abroad, 
in India. But cases may arise in which help from England would be desirable, on 
account of men in that country having special knowledge or experience of allied questions, 
or on account of special apparatus or appliances not readily obtainable in India, • or where 
important and elaborate investigations are already being made in England into questions * 
at issue and these investigations can easily be extended to cover Indian conditions. 

Q. 24. — I have not yet seen particulars of the Advisory Council for Research. In Commercial 
India a body for similar purposes would be useful. The Council here might comprise tbe 
beads of scientific departments (Geological, Botanical, etc.), officers deputed by the headB 
of the Forest Department and Public Works Department (preferably wen who have made 
their wprk by special investigations at the Forest Research Institute or elsewhere), and a few 
others, including educational officers, who have carried out experiments or tests bearing on 
industrial aubjects. They might have a formal list of “ correspondents,” giving particulars ^ 
of the subjects or parts of subjects of which each has special knowledge, the list being arranged 
under subject headings and also under provinces. Any question that is sent to the Advisory 
Council could then be readily referred to selected authorities for opinion and perhaps 
eventually for further investigation by one or more of tbe correspondents. Or, alternatively, 
these correspondents* be styled Members of the Advisory Council, and the bead! of 
scientific departments, etc., might form the committee, and be chairmen of the^ various 
sections. Probably most of the work could be done by correspondence, or by meetings of a 
few selected members residing in the same district or province, so that unnecessary travelling 
might be avoided. 

Q. 28.— I consider that tbe Calcutta commercial museum is a useful institution, 
though owing to its naturally not being exhaustive, I have, in one or two cases, not been 
• able fo obtain there information that 1 required for answering enquiries, and I have had to 
make enquiries independently. As opportunity offers I do what I can to procure additional 
exhibits and information for the museum. 


Q. 45.— In th 9 mechanical engineering industry the workshop is the best place for train- Training of 
ing the operative. But in Calcutta the supply of skilled artisans is far short of the demand, 
and firms are unwilling to train raw hands, who may leave them for another firm as Boon as 
their services begin to be of value. This appears to bo a case where Government might 
well help the industry by giving lads a comparatively short course of training in 
handicraft in a special workshop. The course should bo based on the requirements of local 
firms, — to be ascertained by consultation with these firms. Such classes could not, of course, 
bring in any considerable financial return by sale of work, and the effective ness of the tiaining 
should alone be considered. It has recently been found in England that sufficient initial 
training for raw hands, to enable them to operate the simpler machine tools in munition works, 
can be given in a very few weeks ; and probably six months or less would be long enough for 
the Indian courses here suggested. The cost, initial and recurring, of such classes would 
obviously be considerable ; but there appears to bean immediate and extensive demand for 
lads with some such training ; and the engineering industry is fundamenlal to many other 


industries. 

Q. 49.— I have been on the committee of the Calcutta technical night school since 1912 
and have seen the classes at work from time to time. This school is financed bv some of the rl ° 
chief local engineering firms and the East Indian Railway, and receives an annual Government 
grant of Rs 2,000. There is an attendance of about 60, consisting almost entirely of appren- 
tices, European and Indian, employed in works, railways, the mint, etc. The classes are now 
held in rooms at the free school after school hours. The teaching could, of course, be 
greatly improved if there were a technical institute in Calcutta, whose staff, rqpms, equipment, 
etc., could be utilised. But I consider that useful work is being done, even under present 
conditions, especially in machine drawing. The inferior educational qualifications of most of 
the lads, specially -in mathematics, hamper the teaching in some subjects and retard 
jrogresB. * 

Q. 50. — Industrial schools should, I think, be under the Education Department, just as 
mining education in Bengal is under the Education Department though guided by the Mining 
Educational Advisory Board on which the mining department is strongly represented. 11 
system works smoothly and efficiently. Another example is the training of civil overseers 
in Benga?, which is supervised by the Joint Te P hnical Examination Board but is worW by 
the Education Department. If industrial schools are to be under the Department of In 
tries, Sibpur College and Dacca School of Engineering would be partly under this depart 
meat aurf partly under the Department of Education. Again, would 1 f £ 

overseer classes be under the Education Department and similar but part-time classes tor 
* apprentices be under the industries Department ? 

O. 56.—{Witneug%» confidential evident*,) „ .. „ BtnJ . n « for eign 

Q. 77.— The encouragement offered to educational offioers of Governmen m « » r c methods, 
under general orders is .Stable, except that I think higher pay than two-third. migM do 

Offered. 
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Q. BO. — The facilities offered hitherto at the Calcutta Government Commercial Institute 
are most inadequate. This has long been recognised by the Board of that Institute, who address* 
ed Government some thtee years ago on the subject. The question was then postponed by 
Government, but, on a recent representation from the Board, the appoirtraent of a highly 
qualified European Principal bus J)een recommended by the Bengal Government to the Govern- 
ment of India. ^ As soon as this appointment is made it is intended greatly to improve and 
develop commercial education in this province. 

Q. 192.— So far as 1 know, the only enquiries made have been in connection with the 
minor local schemes, e.g., for the electric supply of Darjeeling, Kurseong, etc. I think that a 
comprehensive survey Bbould bo made to ascertain the possibilities in Bengal and, if possible, 
in adjacent native states, e.g,, Sikkim, Bhutan, those adjoining Assam, and those of Orissa. 

* Q . 97 anil 10h.~ -In a’ease regarding the selection of a suitable timber for jute-mill bob- 
bins, I was informed by the manufacturing firm concerned that the Forest Department had 
given them every possible belp'in their investigations and that all they needed was favourable 
rates for freight, as to which they were enquiring from the Railway Board. 


Oiial E vi pence, 6th December 1916. 

President.— ‘ty. You say that “you have not yet seen particulars of the Advisory Council 
for Research* In India a body for similar purposes would be useful. The Council here might 
comprise the heads of scientific departments (Geological, Botanical, etc.), officers deputed by 
the ricads of the Forest Department and Public Works Department (preferably men who have 
made their mark bv special investigations at the P orest Research Institute or elsewhere), and 
a few others, including educational officers, who have carried out experiments or tests bearing 
on industrial subjects ” If your Council comprises such a large number of interests, it would, 
of course, become very large. This question has been considered at home, and they have 
decided that it is better to have a small Council, and under that Council a large number of 
specialised sub-committees dealing, either with special subjects, or natural groups of subjects. 
That would prevent the Council becoming a sort of Parliament, and it will then practically • 
limit its operations to a careful selection of the members of sub-committees and to adjudicating 
between relative claims when there is only a limited amount of money to meet proposals for 
research. This question at home has supporters for both sides. Would you prefer in this 
country a small Advisory Council for Research, together with a large number of small sub- 
committees dealing with specialised subjects?— .4. 1 think on the whole that would probably 
be the best machinery. In my note I have suggested a somewhat similar scheme as an 
alternative to the other. 

Q. Of course when you begin to recognise all the subjects that are necessary, they are 
just as numerous here as they are at home, and to get them properly recognised, it would have 
to be a great body. If you had all the interests represented, it might ‘result in many not being 
satisfactorily handled ? — A. I quite agree. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. With regard to the proposed technical institute in Calcutta, and the 
industrial institute at Dacca, I think I am right in saying that it was proposed that they 
should undertake what I might call industrial research to some extent? — A. Yes, that is, 
combine research and teaching. 

Q, They would work under the Education Department?—^. That was our suggestion. 

Q. Do you think the Educational Department a suitable organisation for superintending 
industrial research?— A. At that time no separate industrial department was contemplated. 

Q. Supposing there were a separate Industrial Department?— A. I think probably then it 
might be desirable that the two should co-operate. Of course there are difficulties. 

Prmdent.— Q . That is not an answer to the question. Which should it be, one or the 
other?— A. I have not considered the question * really from that point of view. It strikes 
me that, even if there is to be an Industrial Department, it would be bettor to have the insti- 
tute under the Education Department. 

* Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. As you say yourself, it is very difficult to have part of a certain insti- 
tute under one department, and another under another department. Don't you think that makes 
the present conception of the institute somewhat difficult to carry into effect? If you have 
research carried on id a technological institute which is to be under the Director of Industries 
and the rest of the work is under the Education Department. Don't you think it would call 
- for some alteration in the scheme?—^. Certainly if the scheme is to be brought under the 
Director of Industries. At tba^ time it was not contemplated to have separate departments. 

Q. The present industrial schools in Bengal are somewhat numerous, aren't they ? Their 
inspection is a fairly heavy job?— A. Yes. 

Q, Would you give us an idea how many there are ? — A. Somewhere about 50 big -and 
small. 

Q. What happens to the boys taught in these industrial schools ?— i. We have had* 
reports prepared in the case of a number of sebopis, and a good many become mirtrie* after- 
wards. In some schools & considerable proportion become nustries and in others many of, them 

# • 8m also additional written evides* printed after oral evidsaot. 
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get other jobs. Many leave before the course is finished, not having been properly triwtaed, and 
drop their practical work. * - 

Q. Is there any organisation for placing these fellows in jobs where thelmproved methods 
would be of assistance to them ?— A. It is left mostly to the Superintendent of the school.* He 
doeB what he can. 

- Q. Is the organisation reaching beyond the school itself?—/*. No, but in some cases. I 
have drawn attention to facilities for placing boys in railway workshops. 

Q. But there is no organited connection between these schools and the various industries 
that may employ them ? — A . No. 

Q. What are they teaching in these schools ; are they teaching indigenous methods or 
improved methods? — A. There are so many schools that it is hard io Bpeak gqneraly. Some of 
them are mission schools, some Government, some District Board schools. The general 
idea is this ; for example, taking the carpenters' and smithy classes, we get the best mistries 
we can as instructors. We give them an extra training at Sibpur workshops, if possible, and 
do the best we can for them. Another point about the school is,, we try to give the boys a 
Jifctle training in mechanical drawing, and very simple workshop accounts. 

Q. Are you training for organised industries, or for village industries? — A . Mainly for 
village industries. Some of the lads do join railway workshops afterwards ; the majority set 
up on their own account or under local employers. 

Q. Are the schools primarily designed to give villages a better class of carpenters or 
blacksmiths? — A. Yes. » 

Q. Are the tools which they are taught to use such as they can buy afterwards, and are 
they suitable for use on village work ? — A . Yes, as much as possible we try to encourage methods 
and tools which they can UBe and which are not beyond their means to purchase. They are 
taught to work both at the bench and sitting on the ground, and in the same - way they are 
taught to use ordinary lathes and also the primitive lathes which village mistrics use. 

# Q. For instance, take the common use of the saw, which is used one way by an English 
workman and the mistry here who has been trained, and entirely differently by the village 
carpenter. Which way do you teach them to saw ? — A . In the English way. 

Q. With of course an English saw? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge how far they keep that up when they go back to their 
villages ? — A. i cannot say. * 

President . — Q. Do the carpenters take with them a box of improved tools when they leave 
the schools?— A. They are encouraged to purchase them, and in some cases tools are purchased 
for them with the aid of bonuses earned by their woik on outside orders executed at the school. 
At Faridf ore school there is a skilled European padre who encourages them to get a set of 
improved tools 

Mr . C. E. Low.- - y. Is there a fund for assisting them to purchase improved toils? — A . 
In Government schools there is a system by which a portion of their earnings is kept by the 
school. 

Q. Deferred pay? — A . That ib practically what it amounts to. In the artisan classes at 
Sibpur, where that system is in force, some of the lads leave with as much as Rs. 200 after 
four or five years. 

Q. Do the schools make things for customers ?—A. Yes, nearly all the schools do. They 
have a kind of sales department. 

Q. Is any portion of the sales proceeds credited to the workers ?— A. Yes, the idea is that 
they should be credited with a share of the value of their labour. 

Q, What proportion of these pupils are in receipt of scholarships or some form of financial 
assistance? — A. Probably more than one-half of them on the average \ in some cases two-thirds. 

Q. Apart from carpenters and blacksmiths, you also have weaving schools, especially tho 
well-known institution at Serampore, What is the connection between the “missionary" 
effort at Serampore in respect to the introduction of the hand-loom, and the Department of ( o- 
operative 'Societies in Bengal ? — A. Some attempts are being mode at co-operation between the 
two, but not with very much success. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies has in some cases 
asked for Mr. Hoogewerf's help and vice vend, and some of Mr. Hoogewerf s | assed pupils 
have wanted to be helped and he has invited the assistance of the Registrar, but the results 
have not been ve* promising. 

Q. You train in Serampore mostly educated men of the student type?— A. Roughly about 
half and half, rather more of tho mistry type. Tn connection with your question about co- 
operative societies, we have recently had sanction from Government for a system of advances 
to help passed pupils to purchase improved looms, etc. 

r Q, you know, there is a large area round Serampore where the use of the fly-shuttle 
loom is well known. Is it chiefly those men that come, or weavers from outside?-/*. 
Many come from 8erampore and many from other districts, independently of whether they 
have learned the fly-shuttle loom or not, in order to learn the weaving of various patterns. 

Q, Is there any out-door demonstration staff attached to the Serampore weaving school, 
employed in the rest of Bengal in tracts in which they are attempting to introduce the use oi 
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these looms ?— A. No, there are no peripatetic members of the staff, apart from the outlying 
schools. There are about half a dozen outlying schools in different centres, which have a 
certain amount of local effect. There are travelling weaving demonstrators under the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Q. Do you know what thfc Co-operative Credit Department is doing in the way of indue* 
trial societies, especially with reference to weavers ?— ■ A. Apparently jt is not able adequately 
to meet the requirements of weavers. In consequence of that. Government appointed a BmaJl 
Committee, including the Registrar of Co-operative Society, to consider the matter, ^e 
outcome was that we decided that a system of advances was best. 

Q. Referring; to this question of the Calcutta night school, I understand the pupils are 
mostly from local engineering firms and railways ? — A. Yes, practically, entirely. 

Q. Are any of those boys Indians 1—A. Yes, a fair proportion, about one-quarter. 

n Where do tho Indians come from ; are they not exclusively from railways and not 
from engineering firms? A. No, Burn & Co. employ a number of Indian apprentices, but at 
Lillooah there are a number also. r l he numbers are, for Burn & Co., 8 Indians attending the 
school out of 22 of their apprentices attending. 

0 Will you state for the information of the Commission what exactly is this Calcutta 
Government Commercial Institute ?-.>/. It started with the commereia, department attached 
to the Presidency College ; then it was separated and at present occupies a rented flat near the 
centre of the town. It recruits from about tiie matriculation grade, and trains students for 
about two vears in commercial English, arithmetic, commercial geography, book-keeping, 
shoithand and typewriting. There arc also separate evening classes in various commercial 
subjects. 

Q t What happens to the pupils ?— A, They all get fair employment. 

Q. Everybody gets employment in Bengal who has had a literary education, but are they 
more valuable in commercial offices than the man who has not had that training ?— A. Their 
value is enhanced by the training they have got there. 

0 You say you consider the existing facilities at the Commercial Institute are inadequate; 
and you would like to have something better. In what direction would you like to have it 
improved ? — 4. Certain of the staff cannot he described as particularly strong, and none are 
hirrhlv paid : the Institute is only in temporary quarters, and not enough money is spent on it. 
A highly qualified English Principal has been asked for, but cannot be obtained at present. 

Q What are tho numbers, roughly speaking, of the students ?—A. About 50 in the day 
classes and 100 in the evening classes. Only about 6 to 10 yearly pass the final examination 
of the full day course. 

Hov’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviva.— Q. You say that the workshop is the best place for 
training apprentices, but for giving people a little higher education, you certainly require _ a 
school of mechanical engineering rather than a workshop. Don t you . —A. You mean in train- 
ing a man of the class of foreman ? Yes, certainly, but workshop training also is necessary. 
There is a course in mechanical and electrical engineering at Sibpnr for the higher grade. 

Q Even for the mistry class, you cannot rely upon the workshops to give you a sufficient 
supply of trained artisans, can yon ? Therefore you will have to go to the industrial school to 
which the workshop would he attached, to give them the necessary training l— A. In the case 
of mistries I should limit the additional training very much. 

u But would you not like to have a school where they could go through a regular course 
to prepare them for the practice of their craft 1—A. As regards the mere mistry, if there were a 
'sufficient supply the matter would be all right, but the supply is short, and for that reason I 
suggested a comparatively short course of training. 

Q, You say that “ firms are unwilling to train raw hands,” so until you have a number of 
schools' where young meu could go to learn a trade, to receive the necessary education, you 
could not meet the demand ? — A. Yes. 

O. What was the kind of work which the technical institute which Dr. Denning supported 
was intended to do? What was the standard you aimed at? Was it to produce meu who 
oould take up the duties of managers of concerns on the technical side?-i. It was for both. 
We had both in mind.. There were various proposals ; some were for a higher standard, and 
some for an intermediate standard. 

' Q. Both foremen and managers?— A. Yes ; e.g ., in the case of the printing department, 
we wanted to train both pressmen and men of the engineer type. 

0. Pram your remarks about the report not having been acted upon, it seems to me that 
you think that the report should have been acted upon before the appointment of a Director 
of Industries?— A. I have not expressed any opinion on that point. I was only stating the 

f i 

O How many of these technical and industrial schools are there in the province?— ,i. 
Roughly 50 of one kind and another, almost entirely industrial, and only about half a dozen 
technical schools. ' 

O What are these technical schools teaching ?-i. The technical soboole are mainly 
teaching for the examinations of the Joint Technical Board for Civil Sub-Overseers. 
q. All the technical eohools 1—A. Yes. It is a two-year course. 
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' Q. After then boys have passed your examinations, they join Sibpur in the sab-overseer’s 
standard?— .4. Some of them go on, others leave. 

Q, What is the salary these sub-overseerB get?— A. About E30, 

Q. In the industrial schools what are the subjects you take up ; is it the same course in all 
these schools, or do you deal with different subjects in different schools ? — A. Various subjects. 
The two subjects commonly taken are carpentry and smithy. There is a small number of 
weaving schools, eto. 

Q. What is the staff of these industrial schools ?— A. They vary very much. The Bogra 
Industrial School has a staff consisting of 'a superintendent, assistant superintendent, a 
teacher-clerk, and 4 mistnes— 2 for carpentry, 1 for blacksmithv and 1 for tinsmithy. 

Q, What is the number of students roughly ? — A. About 00. 

Q, Is the superintendent an European 1—A. No, he is a passed student of Sibpur. 
Unfortunately when these men were appointed, which was before my time,, there was no 
supply of very suitable men to be had, as the students of Sibpur were trained mainly from the 
point of view of civil engineering work. Now Sibpur is turning out mechanical and electrioal 

overseers 
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q A re ^ose trained on the mechanical side suitable as teachers in these industrial schools ? 
—A ' Probably the most suitable class of men that you can get at piesent. I should say, 
however, that they ought not to go straight to these schools before having some practical 

work in the shops. * 

0. You think that the theoretical education at Sibpur should be supplemented by more 
practical work ? — A. It is professedly incomplete. Of course it does not profess to turn out 
mechanical engineers without further experience. 

0 Except for this Calcutta Government Commercial Institute, is there any other- provi- 
sion for commercial education in Calcutta?— A. There is some for girls at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. There have been one or two ladies attending the Govern- 
ment Commercial Institute, but there are none there now. I am not sure about the Young 
Men's Christian Association. I think they probably have some commercial olasses. In 
addition to that, there are a few private schools of typewriting and shorthand. Two large 
Anelo-Indian schools for bovs and one school for girls have recently sought and obtained 
affiliation to the Government Commercial Institute, so that they may send in for its examina- 
tions their pupils who are taking commercial subjects at schools. 

0 About these industrial schools, tlie research institute and industrial school being placed 
under the Director of Public Instruction, don’t you think that so far as the technological 
institutes will do research work, they should be placed under the Department of Public 
Instruction? The University also will be expected to do some research work?— A. Yes. 

0 The University will do some research work, and the technological institutes will do 
some research work; don’t you think that they would bo more properly under the Director of 
Public Instruction and that the business side might be placed under the Director of Indus- 
tries ?— The difference is this. At the technological institute the object of the research will 

be purely utilitarian, whereas in the other case the point of view is that of pure science. 

0 So far as the technological research institute is concerned. When it has arrived at 
tmhHs these results might be communicated to the Director of Industries, but so far as the 

not .11 th. .(.S b. nnder tb.Wj.rf 

P„hl£ Instruction?— .4. It is a verv debatable point. I have instanced one or two cases, 
for examSe mining education is sucossfully worked under the Education Department a 
present and I don't think that any objection has been raised by the mining authorities to the 

way it has been worked. They are given an effective voice in control. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart. Q- You are an officer of the Indian Education Department ? 

A ' X Are vou also a qualified engineer?-^. Yes. I was for two years employed in 

eleotrical worts at home. , , . , . 

q. What was your professorship in Sibpur 1-A. Mechanical and electrical engineering. 

0. How long did you hold that ?-i. About eight years. , . ]T 
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ym would get suitable business men to serve on it ?-A. I think so. 
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Q. If you- had, say, hydto-electric power in Sikkim and Bhutan, to what purpose would you 
apply it ?— A. Of oourse there are some industries that can be put almost anywhere, and some 
that cannot. 

Q. What is the good of power where it is not wanted. Power must be where there are 
industries?—^. In Sikkim a concession for mineral rights has been applied for. 

Q, Could not hydro-electric power be placed, say, in the hills, for the establishment of 
small industries, like cottage industries, in some way?— A. I am afraid the expense of 
distribution would usually be too heavy, unites they were grouped. 

Q, I understand that in places like Norway and Sweden they have got small streams 
which are harnessed and small industries operated by such power? — A t In such cases it would 
usually be better to have your own water motor. Near Almora and eleswhere in the Himalayas 
small water motors are used for grinding corn. 

Q, Is there any opening for hydro-electrio power ? — A . The subject has not been fully 
gone into. The fust thing is to see if the power exists; another is that, if there is a good 
source, it might be put on such a scale that the power could be sent for 100 miles or so, if 
necessary. 

Q. Are there any industries so situated which would benefit by this power among the 
bills ? — -4. Thero are some industries that can be isolated. In Norway and Sweden they have 
started big industries. Some can be located where the power is and others cannot. 

Q. You don't see any way of applying it fully to any industry ?— I have not gone 
int& the matter. 

Dr. j E. llopkinxon . — Q. Is that Calcutta night school the only means of instruction for 
apprentices ?— k. Yes, in Calcutta. 

Q. There are only 60 apprentices who are receiving any sort of instruction?—^. Yes. 

Q , If a technological institute were established in Calcutta, is it intended that it should 
have evening classes?*- A. Yes, they would be a prominent feature of it. It is a thing badly 
wanted, to do something for mechanical apprentices. They do not get as good a training , 
as they ought to. 

Q. Would the technical institute have anv relation to the University of Calcutta? — A . 
We just touched on the point. We wanted to bo i*eparate. 

Q. What would he the icl Ltion of such an institute to Sibpur? — A. The idea was to 
remove the Sibpur College from its present site and practically divide it into threo parts, the 
higher engineering classes training for the Bachelor of Engineering degree being transferred 
to a ue w and purely residential college at Dacca. Tbe main part of the rest, of the classes 
would he sent to the technological institute. Those training in the mining class to tbe 
mining institute in the coal fields. 

Q. A.nd the industrial classes, what would become of them? - A. 'Our idea was to take a 
number of boys into the workshop, as is done at Sibpur. There they liave about 40 boys in 
the workshop training to he mistries; at Dacca there are about 70 such hoys in the work- 
shops. 

Q. Was the scheme in regard to the institute in any wav connected with the appointment 
of the Director of Industries : were the two things put forward together ? — A . No, the genesis 
of it was the suggestion of my predecessor Dr. Denning. He was working single-handed and 
he considered that it was necessary on general grounds to start a technological institute, with 
the incidental advantage that it would afford him the occasional assistance of expert 
engineers, chemists, etc., to help him in connection with industrial investigations and 
inspections. It had been suggested before, but the suggestion had not been acted upon. 

Q, What would you suggest should be tbe relation of the Director of Industries and the 
school of technology ?— A. That is a very difficult question. 1 ought hardly to have attempted 
to give an answer to Sir Thomas offhand. The matter neods very careful consideration, and I 
would like to think over it for a couple of weeks before giving an answer.* 

Mr. A. Chatterlon .— Q,. You propose that industrial education should be under the Director 
of Public Instruction?— A, Yes. 

Q. Wbat is the amount of your budget ? — A. For my own work I could not say ; I would., 
have to add up different items. You would include Dacca and Sibpur? 

Q, For purely industrial education?—^. It is rather mixed; it is not sepaiated in that 
way in our budget ; it comes under a number of separate heads, and I could not say offhand. 

Q. You say you have about 50 industrial schools. How many pupils, roughly, would 
there be in the 50 schools ?— A. It is very hard to give an average. Tbe number varies from 
60, as regards industrial pupils, to 20 ; that would make it roughly 2,000* 

Q. Have you any approximate idea as to the cost of training these boys under this system ; 
how much per month does it cost to train these boys in these industrial schools ?— A. I would 
have to work out these data. I could do it with the aid of this list, otherwise I shall be 
guessing in the dark. 

Q. I would like to know what would be the oost of training boys in these industrial 
schools, as they exist at present, and df the hoys who enter the school, the percentage Whogo 
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through the full course of instruction ?— /*. I have fairly exact data in the case of a numbe r 
of schools for that, but not for the whole lot of schools. I will, however ffive the data* 
available. ’ B 

Q» Do you inspect all these schools, or have you an inspector of industrial schools under 
you ? — A. No, there are no inspectors under me. 

Q. Do you inspect them every year?— A. No, I don’t inspect all of them, only the chief 

ones. 


' Q. Are all these schools recognised by Government and do they get grants-in-aid ? — A. 
No, about half of them. The number aided by Government would be about two dozens. 

Q. Is there any industrial school on the Howrah side of the river for the training of 
apprentices in workshops ? — A No ; Burn & Co., and Jessop & Co., send their boys over to the 
Calcutta night school. Most of the apprentices live in Calcutta, There is au evening 
school at Lilloooh, 3 miles up on that side, for the Railway apprentices there. 

Q. You say “ in the mechanical engineering industry, the workshop is the best place for 
training the operative.” Do these large workshops take apprentices ; is there any scheme 
for ' drafting pupils who have been through au industrial school into such workshops as 
those of Burn & Co., etc ? — A . I bring to the notice of the school authorities the possibilities 
that there are in these works. The authorities of the Kanchraj ara workshops said they 
would not reduce the period of apprenticeship in the case of hoys from industrial schools. 

Q. What is the period of apprenticeship ? — Six years at Kanchrapara. In most workshops 
it is five years. Those boys that desire a mechanical training are advised to go direct into 
workshops. 

Q. Do Government give any scholarships to these boys while under instruction in the 
workshops? — A. No. They are fairly well paid; they get an allowance from the authorities 
of the workshop. 

President. — Q. Does any apprentice pay a premium as well?— A. Not in most work- 
shops, but Burn & Co. take some premium apprentice? as well as non-premium. 

Q, They are paid from the day they enter ? — A. Yes, in nearly all workshops. 

Bon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjte.— Q. They don't get anything in the first year? — A. In 
most cases they do. In 3 workshops there is no allowance for the tirst year, in 11 an allowance 
is given ; in all, there is an allowance from the second year onwards. * 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Q. You are in favour of the establishment in Calcutta of a perma- 
nent exhibition of machinery and processes, in which power, supervision and labour would be 
provided for the working ot the machines and processes at certain times for purposes of 
demonstration ? I presume you have in your mind something similar to the Gewerbe Museums 
in Germany ? — A . Something like the one in Cologne. 

Q. Have you formed any estimate of the cost of running such a museum out here? — A. 
We meant to start it in a small way. 

Q. Do you realise the difficulties that such museums would entail in regard to up-keep, 
on account of deterioration through the climate? — A. I would propose to run it on a very 
much less elaborate scale than is done at home. I have not found excessively rapid 
deterioration in plant and machinery. 

Q. One section of such a museum would be the weaving section ? A. I suppose that 
would be one section. 


Q. If you had warps fitted to looms would you not find considerable difficulty in keeping 
them in order? — A. Yes, but I presume that as demonert: ration is possible at Serampore it 
would be possible in Calcutta. 

Q. At Serampore the work is going on continuously ? — A . Yes, practically except for a 
couple of months or so. 

Q. Whereas the demonstration work in the museum would be done two or three times a 
year?— A. Yes. 

Q. What other class of demonstration work would you have in such a museum? A. 
Anything that is wanted in connection with the improvement of local industries. 


Q. Will you have engineering workshops?—^. Y . os > tbat would be one tbiu fr * to 

show the use of improved tools, and special wood-working tools. 

Q. In th$<wdustrial schools you say that from one-half to two-thirds are boys with 
scholarships; what is the range of these scbolorships?— A. About Rs. 5 to 10 or Re. 18. 

q. Who provides the funds for these scholarshipsf-vf. In Government schools Govern- 
ment generally provide them ; in some cases the District Boards. 

Q. Speaking generally, do you consider that these industrial schools, in respect to the 
expenditure incm^Untheir maintenance, are serving any useful purpose?-^. I regard most 
of them as of comparatively little use. 

q. From these industrial achools have many of the boys found employment in the various 
Swadeshi factories that have heen erected during the last few years I cannot say 

oftoa*. 
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0. Has the preliminary education in these industrial schools been found of such advan- 
tage that it was any inducement to take the boys into these factories? — A. I cannot say. 

Q* Do these industrial schools keep any list of what beoomes of passed students ?— A. 
In the case of several schools I have had a list prepared. It is extremely difficult to 
prepare a full and accurate list, as the boys often cannot be traced after they leave. 

Q. Do you think the attendance in these schools is largely due to the fact of the scholar- 
ships ?—A. Yes, many of the pupils would not attend unless they had some attraction. 

Q . What percentage of boys in these industrial schools are sons of artisans pursuing the 
same trade ; what percentage are boys drawn into the school by scholarships, and more or less 
dropping thingB directly the scholarship ceases ? — A. It is very hard to say. A considerable 
portion are the sons of mistries in some cases where I have made enquiries. 

Hobble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.-~ty. If you were to improve the course which you 
teach in these industrial schools would they not become much more useful ?— A. Yes, they are 
open to improvement. One question is that of suitable teachers, and whether it is worth 
while spending more money on them. 

Q. Supposing you had adequate funds and employed the right kind of staff? — A. They 
could be greatly improved. 

Q. Do you also think that, in addition to the sons of mistries, the BonB of bhadralogs 
would be williug to go in for such training ? — A . A number have joined the artisan department 
at the Dacca School of Engineering. There they have better supervision, an European 
foreman is in charge, and some very useful work is being done. In answering your other 
question 1 was speaking of ordinary industrial Rchools. 

President . — ty. Would it not be advisable to keep a register of each school, showing the 
origin of the boy and as nearly as possible his subsequent history ? — A. We have done that as 
far as possible, and have fair data in the case of several of the schools. At Dacca I know 
there are a number of bhadralogs as well as sons of mistries. At Sibpur there were a few of 
the bhadralog class. 

Hon’ble. Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. We found the son of the late Dewan of a Stat e 
working in the carpentry school at Bareilly. — Do you find that the bhadralog class are 
similarly willing not to take advantage of such a training ? — A. Yes, there are signs of their 
beginning tq take it up. 

Mr. G. Jj. Zow.—Q , . Do you remember any instance of what happened to these bhadralogs 
in the artisan class in the Dacca School ?— A. It has only recently been worked up. The 
numbers have doubled in the last few years. 

Q. They have not begun to pass out ? — A. The bhadralogs have not. 

Q. You are aware that the Bengal Government submitted to the Government of fcdia 
not very long ago a proposal for the appointment of a Director of Industries? — A. Yes, they 
sent up a proposal. 

Q . Have the Bengal Government, or you, thought out what industries the Director of 
Industries Department was going to take up ? — A. The case has not gone through me, but I 
believe that particulars have not been gone into. 

Q. Have you yourself any idea as to the industries that should be taken up, because the 
scope and size of the department and the class of man would naturally depend on the kind of 
work he was to do ? — A. Very much. 1 have considered what we might do in Calcutta. I have 
not gone into the question of village industries. 


Additional written evidence [submitted after oral examination ). 

I submit two statements giving particulars on questions put to me at my oral examina- 
tion, viz., (a) on the cost per pupil iD industrial schools in Bengal, and (4) on the proportion 
of passed pupils suitably employed. 

Another question was put to me by the President, which I preferred not to answer without 
consideration, viz ., whether I thought that the proposed Calcutta technological institute 1 
should be under the Department of Industries or under the Education Dej>artment —supposing 
the former were established as a separate department under the Financial Department. The 
constitution of the proposed Department of Industries is entirely indefinite at present, but 
1 assume that it will be somewhat on the lines of the Departments of Industries in Madras 
and the United Provinces. On that assumption, I consider that the Department of Industries 
would be an unsuitable organisation for managing the proposed institute, and that the present 
Directors of Industries or the United Provinces and Madras, however well qualified for 
their present duties, are neither of them qualified to control such an institute. 

As I said in my written statement, mining education in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa is 
successfully managed by the Education Department under the advioe of a Mining Board. 
The Committee on Mining Education proposed (in their Report 1914) to continue this 
arrangement; and Messrs. G. F. Adams, Glen George and Roberton, in theirreoeht report 
(1910), written after a visit to England, repeat the proposal that the projected school of 
mines should be under the, Education Department— although the suggested appointment of a 
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Events. 

Director of Industries must have been known to at least two of these gentlemen when they 
wrote^ their report. Seeing that the success of this system is established it seems most 
inadvisable to make experiments with an untried organisation to which there are obvious 
drawbacks. 

Some four years ago Government decided that a surveying school should he started at 
Mainamati and managed by the Survey Department. The Director of Surveys informed me, 
even before the school was opened, that he wished it were in the hands of the Education 
Department, and that if he had known what was involved he would not have proposed 
that the Survey Department should undertake it. He subsequently recorded the view 
that he had no objection to the Education Department's taking over the school. This case 
has some bearing on the questin at issue. 

The institute proposed in the 1913 report would be mainly and primarily an educational 
institution and should, therefore, be under the Education Department. If unlimited funds 
were available there might be an educational institute under the Education Department and 
also a separate research institute, under the Industries Department, consisting of a set of 
laboratories in which industrial questions could be investigated and a few students trained in 
this work by apprenticeship as assistants in the laboratories. But this would be extravagant 
besides having other drawbacks. 


Industrial schools in Bengal . 

The list in my office of technical, industrial, and special schools comprises 47 in all, of 
which 7 are Government schools, 28 are aided by Government grants, and 12 are unaided. It 
does not include some small typewriting schools, etc. From the list I have selected 28 schools 
which may be classed as industrial : I have omitted art schools, schools for deaf, dumb 
and blind, and certain orphanages which are rather charitable than industrial. Of these 28 
schools, 17 are worked by missions, 5 by Government, 2 by District. Boards and 4 otherwise. 
The total annual cost of the 28 schools is Rs. 76,000 for about 1 ,000 pupils, or an average 
cost of about Rs. 6J per pupil monthly. Of this amount Rs. 40,000 annually, or an average 
of about Rs. 3$ per pupil monthly is contributed by Government. 


Employment of pupils from certain industrial schools ( including those pupils who leave 

prematurely ). 


School. 

Authority. 

i 

Number of 
pupils who have 
passed out in 
the period 
considered. 

146 

42 

87 

24 

Minimum 

percentage 

suitably 

employed- 

Pabna . . • 

Bariaal .*•••* 
Kalimpong (carpentry) 

Mymeuaingh . . • • 

District Board 

Goverumeut ...» 

Mission 

District Board ...» 

Total 

48 per cent. 

77 „ 

41 „ 

71 „ 

249 

69 per oent. 
(minimum). 


The balance of pupils includes those who have died, those who cannot be traced, and 
those who are employed on work unconnected with their workshop training. The actual 
percentage suitably employed is, therefore, greater than the figure given. I always urge 
the importance of keeping such records, but the difficulties are obvious and many pupils 

cannot be traced. 


Witness No. 113. 

ME. Satya faXKAK Sahana, representing the Kodarma Mica Mining Association, Mr. S. X. Sakana. 

Bazaribagh . 


Written Evidence. 

With the training ground of electricity as one of the best motive powers, mica, which Mies mining, 
i, mXZT n elecS appliances, is growing into importance as an import ant and 
USSrSL of commerce. "Mica minings an infant My, 
five decades, and it requires a careful eye for its proper development. Cbotani^ar, ^ 

mica. But at present most of the valuable mioa mines that are being worsen 
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Kodarma, a small village in tho district o! Hazaribagh, is the principal village of a 
Government Khasmahal of the same name. About 45 square miles of this Kodarma Govern- 
ment Khasmahal is a reserved forest with a fringe of protected forest around it This 
reserved forest is very rich in mica and the Government granting leases under favourable 
terras and conditions, most of the principal mioa mining firms have got their mines in this 
forest. Considering all this Kodarma ma^ be termed the “ centre of mica mining industry 99 
in India of the present day. My field of action is limited to Kodarma and the adjoining 
places and my experience is solely gained in that field ; so I venture tu request the Commis- 
sion to consider my statements with an eye to the limited nature of my experience. 

Though mica is such a valuable article of commerce and the infant industry of mica 
milling requires careful looking after for its proper development, yet for various reasons, it is 
not growing as it should have done. 1 try to enumerate some of the difficulties in its way 
and to explain how they prove drawbacks on the mining industry. 

1. (a) The existence of the reserved forest, — The theft of mica and the destruction of 
pillars and the consequent lessening of the longevity of mines are the crying evils of the 
mining industry. The presence of the forest, dense in bushy and grassy growth, gives shelter 
1;o wild animals and thieves and robbers and makes the mines less accessible to mine owners 
and their men than tjiey would have been if the mines were on open land as are the coal mines 
generally. 

The income of the Kodarma reserved forest from the mining lessees is more than six 
times its # income from forest produce. The forest is full of trees which seldom yield any 
valuable timber. The soil is so unfavourable to the growth of sal trees, which are the only 
valuable trees in this forest, that most of these trees are top-dried and there are few trees in 
the jungle the girth of which is above 10 inches in diameter. Considering all this the 
depletion of the forest should be suggested to the Government. 

In case the depletion of the whole forest be considered undesirable for other reasons, 
setting up of .villages within the forest may be suggested. Before the forest became Govern- 
ment property and kept :is reserved there were maDy villages within its ambit. If such 
villages beset up now, they will be to the advantage both of the forest department and the 
mica mining industry ; the labour problem that has been growing more difficult every day 
will be partially solved by the setting up of such villages. 

(£) ll'anf of roads in the forest . — In the beginning of the industry pits were made only 
in those places where the surface indications were very hopeful and so only surface mines 
yielded sufficient mica at little cost. But now that such surface veins have mostly been 
worked out deep mining is necessary for getting mica. In deep mineB heavy machinery is 
necessary for the purpose of keeping water out of the mines. But for want of roads the mine 
owners feel immense difficulty in carrying the heavy machinery to the pit-heads ; so much so, 
that sometimes the carriage cost is more than the actual cost of the machinery itself. 
Government should open up the forest with a few main roads and feeder roads to them, 
The mine owners pay a good amount in road cess ; every pice of that amount should be spent 
in making roads ; the Government should further pay a little from the income of the property 
for its development. 

(e) The way in which timber for the mines is supplied to the mine owners at present . — 
Timber is necessary for the mines and the mine owners get necessary timber from the reserved 
forest. If the forest be not depleted it is reasonable that the necessary timber be supplied to 
the mine owners as conveniently as possible. Formerly the mine owners used to get the 
timber from the vicinity of their mines ; but for the last few years the coupe system has been 
introduced. From the diminution in consumption of timber from the coupes and the bringing 
in of timber from other places by the mine owners it is evident that the coupe system has 
proved a failure. The introduction of the old system of timber supplying may be suggested to 
the Government. 

(d) The compensation realised from mine owners for trees felled in prospecting or mining 
w0ri.— Whenever a prospecting licensee or mining lessee in prosecuting his operations is 
compelled to clear a part of the surfaoe land of trees the forest department following the 
“ Rules regarding Prospecting Licenses and Mining Leases for Mica ” and “ the Forest 
Manual ” often demand and sometimes realize heavy compensations from him. For facility 
of prospecting and mining work the compensation system should be abolished or made 
nominal. 

The way in which leases are granted , specially by private, Zamindars, to irresponsible 
persons. — Thinking mica mining to be a very profitable industry which can be carried on at a 
very small cost, persons who have very little capital, somehow secure prospecting licenses and 
mining leases in private zamindaries and sometimes even in Government land. These men make 
holes up to twenty or twenty-five feet deep, and then, finding the mine not up to their hopes 
give it up, destroying the pillars when leaving it. Perhaps that mine pushed a few feet ahead, 
would have turned into a good mine. But the destruction, of thn pillars ruins the future 
prospect of the mine by making it too costly or impracticable for a second man to develop it. 
Some law preventing such destructive work should be suggested to the Government. 

3. Want of mica market in India,— Though most of the mica produced in the world is from 
the mines in India, it is wholly consumed in the countries of Europe ^nd America The guns 
owners, especially the Indian section of them, from their ignorance* the proper value and 
; 1 '' ^ ‘ ' ;• a 
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use of miea, adl their mica to middlemen shippers at a small margin. These middlemen 
often make the enormous profit of two to three hundred per cent. The mine owners from 
the nature of their profit do not consider the mines to be valuable properties and consequently 
neglect their development. Some way should be found out by the Government for helping 
the mine owners in getting their due share of the profits aud so giving them an incentive to 
develop the mines. 

> # Want of knowledge of the proper use of mica and the consequent want of a manufac- Pioneer factories, 
turing industry is a great drawback to the industry. India, as in various other departments 
of trade, supplies the raw material only in mica. Micanite, chimneys and other articles are 
all prepared out of India. The people here do not know in what way mica is used ; there is 
a mystery enveloping the mica business. The institution of pioneer or demonstration factories 
may be suggested to the Government. 

5. Spread of a knowledge of proper mining and manufacturing .— The institution of pioneer 
and demonstration factories will not suffice to remove the ignorance prevailing. The appoint- 
ment of an expert to give advice to the managers and officers in charge of mines and factories 
on mining and manufacturing of mica and generally about the way it is used should ho sug- 
gested to Government. 

0. As is natural a limited and defined area is leased out by a lease. But in the case of Land polity, 
mines situate in villages it often happens that the lessee, following the vein, finds himself 
encroaching on the adjoiuing ground which is the occupancy holding of a tenant. According 
to the prevailing law the lessee must acquire the right of the teuant by giving him full com- 
pensation or stop the mining operation. But the tenants in such cases often demand such 
exhorbitant compensation that the lessee is compelled to slopwork. If the lessees, in such 
cases, had the land acquired for him under the Land Acquisition Act by the Collector of the 
District, many disputes and disturbances would be avoided. The introduction of such a law 
may be suggested. 

Oral Evidence, 6tii December 1915. 

President . — Q. 1 understand that you are representing the Kodarma Mica Mining Asso- 
ciation. We have asked other members of your Association to consider what practical means 
can be adopted for restraining the practice of mica thieving. Tt has been suggested that it is 
practicable to stop all transport of mica at night, ami also fur all the mica in the Kodarma 
area to be assembled at certain depots which should he recognised as the only depots through 
which the mica should pass out of the district. Will yonr Association consider these proposals ? 

— A. The proposals will go a little way in stopping the thieving of mica. Because the 
thieving of mica is generally done at night by the coolies when the mines are not worked by 
the mine owners. 

Q. If it were madejienal to carry mica at night do you think there would be a stoppage 
of this practice? — A. It # is rather, difficult, because the mines are far away and the forests are 
all infested with wild animals and they are inaccessible even in the day time. 

Q. Perhaps the law could provide for certain people to take passes for carrying mica at 
night. Your note is so full and clear that wo shall consider the statements contained in your 
written evidence. Will you discuss these proposals with your Association? — A. 1 shall. 


Witness No. 114. 

Mr. E. Hoogewerf, A.M.S.T., Principal , Government Weaving Institute, Serampore , Bengal. Mr . F . Hoogeuerf. 

Written Evidence. 

« 

The industrial development of India, is a problem, which does not offer a very easy 
solution, the economic and industrial conditions being different in almost each of her 
provinces. In these circumstances an effectiye and general remedy falls short of the mark. 

The question has many aspects, and the solution of the difficulties necessarily requires indivi- 
dual diagnosis. 

India once held a commanding industrial position in the world, which she has now lost, 
by her apathy aud conservatism in not keeping pace with her more formidable industrial and 
commercial coqj^etitors. 

The Indian artisan, in most of bis handicrafts and methods of work, is more than a 
century behind time, and even at this stage, he is reluctant to adopt the improved methods 
of work and machinery, which gave his rivals the start, and caused a decay of Indian 
industries. 

The salvation of the Indian artisans, does not lie in their obtaining foreign^narkets, 
hut in regaining the home markets they have lost, in which the advantages are in their 
favour. 

, lack of money 
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India at present, of promoting co-operative wort and of instituting central and nael b eats 
has in some Provinces tended to give an impetus to agriculture and cottage industries thus 
supplying a muoh needed want. Thi« movement i* spreading rapidly, and the jpeople ef tbe 
ooontry, both artisans and capitalists, are now taking to it more kindly. ( 

The other difficulty, viz., that of the artisans obtaining a market for their goods, is a 
problem which cannot easily be solved for reasons already stated. It wul be necwsary for tbe 
artisan to rouse himself to greater efforts in industrial improvements by removing the obstacles . 
which have led to the decline of Indian handicrafts. 

The needs of the present war, which has caused & demand for the supply- °^. 
goods and products, to some extent, have brought the consumer more m teuoh with the local, , 
man ufa cturer for his requirements, which lhdicates that India still possesses great manu- 
facturing possibilities! if funds are forthcoming and markets are obtainable. * 

Por the introduction of improved machinery, I would recommend the employment of 
peripatetic instructors whose duty it would be to demonstrate practioally improved methods 
of work and machinery in the villages, and further to instruct the cottagers, by means of 
lectures, and also to bring them in tonch with merchants for the sale of their goods and the 
purchase of their raw material. I advocate this system of instruction for the artisan classes 
rather than through the medium of technical and industrial district schools, as a fair 
proportion of the artisan classes who depend partly on cultivation and partly on industrial wo* 
are averse to leaving their homes. 

Technical and industrial schools have their limitations, and for them to be a success . 
it will be necessary for improved machinery and methods of work to be introduced previously 
in the villages, thus creating a demand for higher instruction. 

Having commented generally on tbe subject of the development of Indian industries, 

X gkkjoelow the replies to the list of printed questions supplied. 

sQ. ] _I have not been directly concerned in the raising of capital for industrial 
enterprises, but I have on more than one occasion had to assist in bringing capitalists together, 
to form private companies in order to start small factories such as rice factories, cotton, ginn- . 
ing and pressing factories, etc. The proprietors of these factories were generally persons who 
haa an intimate commercial knowledge of these particular industries, and were already engaged 
in trading in the raw material. The task of bringing these capitalists together was not 
difficult, as it required merely a little tact in inlroducing tbe parties concerned, and later 
of assisting them in the selection of suitable machinery to treat the raw material. As regards 

the business side of the question tbe capitalists required no information as they were already 

acquainted with the market conditions and were in a position to calculate profits. 1 have 
also bad some experience, since coming to Bengal, of starting small hand loom weaving 
factories pioueered by youngmen who saw possibilities of success. These youngmen m 
most cases opened business on a very modest scale owing to limited funds which were 
just sufficient in most cases to purchase the plant and to ‘defray the working costs of the 
factories for a couple of months, hoping that in a short time assistance would be forthcom- 
ing from capitalists, who had promised to financially assist them and to market their 
goods. In several oases I believe that the working capital promised failed to be supplied, with 
the result that most of the young odvonturers, who were enterprising enough to open such 
factories, had to close business after working for a year or more. In other cases, owing to the 
interference of the young men's relatives, the factories did not work more than two or three 
months. Hand loom weaving factories, properly financed and opened under favourable 
conditions, with an adequate plant of machinery, have succeeded fairly well in some parts of 
India and are acknowledged as profitable investments. 

In south India the Bas«el Mission, after continued efforts of about twenty years, has 
established this fact, and there are at present several weaving factories working satisfactorily. 
In Japan, China and in some parts of Europe, hand loom weaving factories have bee* found 
bv smaller capitalists to be quite a good investment for their money, and I feel certain that 
such factories would also give equally good results in India if they were properly finaneed and 
managed. 

<2*. a & 3.— There are in India certain sects of people who depend entirely on trading 
and monet lending. These seots possess very keen business instincts, and whenever opportunities 
offer of investing their capital lucratively, they are not averse to doingso, especially if ^ assured 
of success bv a reliable authority, who can be depended on to Assist them in their entef- 
prise. These classes of people do not, an a rule, possess sufficient educational qualifications 
and are hence dependant, for their shortcomings, on others who are better informed 
than themselves especially in technical matters. These trading classes attach great import* 
anoe to seeing things for themselves, and wait patiently for others to give .the lead and when 
convinced of the success of the experiment they xeadily follow suit. 

~ ... . . . .. ' . i ii v i i i* i . 
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are exam ple s which may be cited in support of my statement* Tbe nnmber of these factories 
kai inowaeed «o rapidly daring the hut fifteen yean that tb»y cannotjiew be maintained in 
M#M«B»l07»ant Combinee havein wmee^amwkeenfnrtwd te jwtoot thee* iadatoiee 
bat iajpite d^hemeaeun* take* a large *aM%«tepp*d 
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Q. 4.*— Ai regards financial aid by Government to industrial enterprises, I do not think Government 
that much direct assistance ha* been rendered, although the efforts of Government so far “•W® 110 ®* 
seen! to have been directed more towards instructing the industrial public through the medidm 
of technical and Industrial schools, on which much money has been already 'spent. These 
institutions are becoming more popular. * ' " fc " 

Q. fi.— The methods enumerated under the heading of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing er n£w industries Vill depend on the local conditions of the various Provinces of India, 

"and I am of opinion that no hard and fast rule can be laid down in this connection. The 
solution should be left entirely to competent authority employed in the promotion of the 
particular industries. 

* Q. 0.— Government control should exist in aU cases where Government capital is con- 
cerned, in order to determine whether the money is being utilised satisfactorily for tho object 
for whioh it was given. 

Government control can best be exercised as follows, by adopting a system of inspection 
similar to that exercised in connection with the co-operative credit societies, viz. 

(<*) by active inspection of factories, to which Government aid has been granted by 
officers specially appointed for the purpose ; 

(b\ by the checking and auditing of accounts. 

Q. 7, — I regret I have had no experience of factories pioneered by Government. 

Q, g. — As regards tlie question of Government pioneering industries, this may be done Pioucor factories, 
by a system whereby the cottagers could be instructed at their homes in improved methods of 
work, and by the introduction of modern machinery suitable to their requirements, which 
could be supplied to them through the medium of co-operative societies or rural banks. The 
loans for the supply of raw material and machinery could bo recovered from the artisajep in 
easy instalments. Secondly, as regards organised industries, mercantile firms and importiijuof 
machinery • should receive assistance from Government to establish pioneer factories which' will 
enable Indian capitalists to determine whether such concerns are profitable or not. The 
present importance of the following industries is due entirely to European enterprise which 
proved to the Indian capitalists that such factories were lucrative investments for their 
money: — 

(a) Cotton ginning and pressing factories, 

(i) Rice mills, 

(<?) Coif factories, 

{a) Oil seed pressing factories, 

‘ (?) Saw mills, 

(/) Spinning and weaving mills, 

' (y) Carpet factories. 


I am averse to the policy of Government entirely financing industrial enterprises and 
as there seems to be no necessity for such measures. 

Q. 9.— Most of the cottage industries, such as weaving, sericulture, metal working, etc. Finauch.g agency, 
are hampered by the present conditions under which they are financed by private traders 
who supply the raw material to the artisan b and take back the manufactured articles after 
paying the manufacturer just a living wage. They also advance capital to the cottagers at 
high rates of interest, so as to have a firmer hold on them. The co-operative . movement in 
India has to some extent encouraged industries by forming co-operative societies, financed 
through rurd or central banks. Tho present rules and laws, however of the co-operative 
societies' call for revision and modification, to make them applicable to certain industries, ihcso 
societies have been very helpful in affording assistance to the artisans in tiding them over 
difficult times, in enabling them to purchase their raw material at wholesale rates, and in 
marketing their products. The co-operative movement is still in its infancy and much 
remains to be done before its methods of work can be made efficient, and the people of the 
country realise their advantages and take to it more kindly. 

• Q. 10.— The institution of banks, central and rural, has been most useful 11 # meeting 
in a small way the finanoial requirements of the artisans and others industrially em P>°M 
but hitherto the ffinds at the disposal of tho banks have been limited, due 
fact that the capitalists have not muoh confidence in them. These banks could *>8 °onside y 
improved if placed on a safer footing by Government, and they would thus beabl ® to J en j e 
mr S.rt.ESal aid to largeft^pterprises. The paucity .in number of these banks has also 
tended to retard progress in the number of co-operative societies. # , co-operative 

Om 11 fe 12— The cottage weaving industry has, especially in some provinces, ueriv a sooiotiou 
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societies, should be established to assist n^grt of the unorganised industries. . 

These societies are helpful to the artisans » partly removing the two 
progress of the trade and they have rendered financial assistance to tb® fo ^ t J 

aw material and marketingtheir goods. to 
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in improved methods of work and in the introduction of improved machinery. For the 
co-operative movement to succeed it will be necessary to gain the confidence of the people, 
and this can be done by the employment of expert inspectors tb assist them in rbmovj^ Jheir 
difficulties, and by obtaining the assistance of philanthropists to interest ^hemselves in the. 
advancement of co-operative work, 

Q. 13. — Government aid should be gfiven merelv to promote and strengthen existing and 
decaying industries, not with a view to competition but to stimulate and revive their^ 
conditions. 

Q. 14. — Government aid should be extended to enterprises after a thorough 
investigation as to the possibilities of their regeneration and success. The support or aid 
should be continued until the conditions have been improved, and the industries are pat on a 
sounder footing. The revival of decaying industries will in most cases take yearB to accom- 
plish hence prolonged and strenuous efforts are needed. The departments or officers entrusted 
with the promotion of those industries should be given more latitude than at present. 

Qs. 15 & 10. — I have beon entrusted with the carrying out of a scheme intended 
for tho revival of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal. This scheme was brought 
into force in the year 1000, and since then the efforts of the Education Department have 
mainly been devoted to imparting instruction to the weavers in modern methods^ of work, 
and in the introduction of improved looms and preparatory machinery. Judging of the 
merits of the scheme from an educational standpoint I may state that the various district schools, 
which have been established in conjunction with the central institution, Serampore, have 
met with success inasmuch as these schools have been well attended and the batches of 
students passed out annually from the institutions have acquired sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to enliance their earnings on their return to their villages. .These industrial 
schools have met, in a small measure, the needs of the Bengal weavers, but I do not consider 
tljatiffe hand weaving industry of Bengal will be revived to any great extent, or will receive 
thi impetus necessary, until the present scheme is combined with a more effective nneaus of 
instructing the masses of the weavers of tho country. As regards the financial side of the 
question, until co-operative societies have been established in every village Government aid 
will be necessary for the purchase of the machinery. 

Q. 17.— The loan of Government experts should be made to private firms or compa- 
nies, if they require their assistance. If the loan of a Government officer is likely to last 
longer than for a period of one month, the private firm should be called on to meet the Whole 
or portion of his salary. 

Q. 18. — The results of any research or original work done by Government experts while 
with private firms should be carefully collected and submitted for the information of the 
department to which they belong. The Director or head of the department should record the 
results of all such research work, and he should be permitted to publish, with the consent of 
the firm, such results as would be a benefit to the industrial public. ’ 

Qi. 19 & 20.— In Bengal the hand loom weaving industry stands next in importance to 
agriculture, and as bucIi greater efforts should be made to promote this particular industry on 
the lines suggested above, and also by establishing on a modest scale two or three hand and 
power pioneer weaving factories in pome of the more important weaving centres to proveto the 
capitalists that such enterprises are not merely exploitations, but are a good investment to 
them. These pioneer factories may later on ‘.be handed over to those who are likely 
to run them efficiently, and have business connections and sufficient working capital at their 


Q. 21.— Research abroad has had the effect of convincing and removijgfflEMm the mind 
o£ the manufacturer any doubts he may have bad as to the possibilities the work- 

ing and disposal of manufactured goods. Research abroad has also bfljjflMifr W 
turers more closely in touch with manufacturers of other parts of the worffjpp^^Slustries 
were found in a more developed condition. /W 

Q. 22.— The Imperial Research Institute should be given facilitRb of benefiting by , 
the results of research work in the United Kingdom, This I think may conveniently be done 
by affiliating tho two institutions. 

I do’jiot however consider any provision necessary at this stage for the research of special* 
subjects in the United Kingdom, unless perhaps difficulties exist at present in connexion with' 
some of the organised industries, as the proposed Indian Research Institute or Institutes, 
if provided with an efficient and competent staff, should be able to cope with these difficul- 
ties. 

Q , 28.— The Advisory Council for Research in the TTwJkd Kingdom may possibly assist 
Indian industries, by its being more in touch with the Gdtyftnment industrial departments of 
India. VA/i?* 

Q. 24.— I am averse to the idea of meaio]h».fB>I%ns being referred to educational 
institutions and solleges for solution, as' euchS?t&utiMa.faitfpt sufficiently oope with the work. 
Research Institutes should be separate clipped and staffed for this particular 

fy. 2&, 26 & 27.— I consider that Research Institutes should be entrusted with the 
contract of .surveys for industrial purposes and,, if found neoessary, assistance in conducting 
these surveys should be afforded by local industrial departments, . 
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,, The mult* of such surveys and recommendations should be referred to the local Govern- 
ment and & suitable experimental scheme for the improvement of the industry concerned, should 
be Introduced. 

’ Qs. 28 & 29.-— Commercial museums are no doubt useful institutions, inasmuch as Commercial 
they afford facilities to commercial men in examining and knowing where raw material and 
finished products can be obtained, but for such institutions to be of real good to the country, 
each district, or at least each division, should have its own museum, in which the specimens 
of raw material and finished products should be carefully preserved for the uso of those inter- 
ested in commercial and industrial work. Lists should also be printed and kept up-to-date, 
specifying the quantity and quality of the products available, and the prices at which they can 
be obtained from local merchants. These museums need not be established on a grand scale, 
but should be sufficient to meet the requirements of local merchants. 

Q. 30.— Commercial museums and sales agencies, if established in the principal towns sales agoncies. 
of India for the display and the sale of the products of unorganised cottage industries, would 
meet a much needed want. These sales agencies, to be popular, ought to have sale representa- 
tives, not Government officers, but firms that would be willing to transact business on a com- 
mission basis; 


These«ales agencies would be most helpful to the artisans, as through their agency 
co-operative bodies could dispose of the goods of the ‘artisans with greater facility. The 
artisans would not be obliged to spend their time in hawking their goods about and to depend 
on retail sale. 

Sales agencies could effectively be connected with commercial museums, and the cost of 
both institutions could be partially met by a fee being charged on all goods placed for sale 
there. These sales agencies could also display samples of imported articles for which Jbkqre is 
a demand in the country. 

A number of local sales agencies or deshi shops already exist in the country, whose 
business it seems to be to market Indian manufactured goods. How far they have been 
Successful I do not know, but judging from appearances they seem to command a fair trade. 

Q, 31. — The institution of periodical industrial exhibitions would undoubtedly assist, Exhibition*, 
if run on proper lines, but hitherto little or no advantage has been gained by the industrial 
public from these exhibitions, except perhaps that- some exhibitors were able to dispose of a 
portion of their stock of goods. 

Q. 32 . — It still seems premature for these industrial exhibitions to be of any practical 
value to the people of the country, but if Government would adopt means whereby the 
zamindars and philanthropists of the country would join hands in making these exhibitions a 
success they would have a beneficial effect and should serve as a*source of information to the 
industrial classes. 

Q. 33.— The main object of these exhibitions should be to display the products of tbo 
country, finished and unfinished, and their methods of manufacture. The capitalists and 
other leading gentlemen should be asked to assist in the introduction in their villages of im- 
proved machinery and appliances which would be suitable to the cottagers. I attach great 
importance to this particular form of assistance from the leading people as much depends on 
them in assisting the experts and other Government officers in promoting industries by 
removing from the minds of the villagers any prejudices they might have. 


Q 8t 34 to 36.— The appointment of trade representatives in Europe and in the Colonies Trade repwnU- 
to n interests and to open up new markets abroad, as far as the raw material ivei * 

available ijitwetfuntry is concerned, would decidedly strengthen the present condition of the 
at a later period with the development of industries the country 
^ouU^^^^pMb^hy it j but at present India is not in a position industrially to face com- 
petition^ftBeNMftvation lies in regaining her home markets, as I have said before. 

Provincial Jffode representatives would also assist in promoting local trade and in 
rendering facilities to manufacturers in disposing of their goods. 

Hitherto these responsibilities rested with European and Indian commercial houses, and 
they have done much in securing for India markets for her exports. 


These firms are wide awake to their interests, and, if given possibilities of further usi 
ness, they would not be backward in availing themselves of the opportunities and suppor i 
offered by Goverfbent. 

The only recommendati«|s that I can make in this matter is to follow on the hn** 
adopted by Japan, America anffjgermany, in obtaining markets for their Indus ri * P 
and in taking advantage of ctffitiow favourable to them for the purchase of raw material. 

Q. 37, The principal fmfchatTflg departments of Government could assist In lanGoMrnmen I* 

industries considerably, by ggPffi PfJj&W?, _f rt ‘f es F e *J u ’ re< * ^ indicated 'by 

local manufactured articles fr jWIMarfes. local firms, etc., on 
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Qs, 44 to 49. — The skill and efficiency of the labourer, can effectively be improved by intro- 
ducing a system of village instruction whereby the cottagers oould be taught modern methods 
of work and the use of improved machinery at their villages. Simultaneously, through^he 
medium of the co-operative societies and banks, improved machinery could also be readily 
introduced. I have tried this system of work, on a very modest soalc, in some of the villages, 
while on deputation in other provinces, and the results are encouraging. I have found fliat 
improved machinery can be readily introduced and instruction can be more easily imparted 
to the artisans by the employment of an efficient peripatetic instructor, or by temporary 
village schools. The villager* while under instruction, bbwever, require subsistence allow- 
ances, without which few of them can afford to devote a portion of their working hours to 
study modern methods of work. . * 

This system of instruction has been found most effective as regards hand loom weaving 
and it should answer the purpose equally well for industries of a similar nature, namely 
sericulture, silk reeling, spinning, gur making, dyeing, and a number of other minor handi- 
crafts. 

Referring to the industrial schools of Bengal I may state that they have annually turned 
out batches of successful students, but such schools cannot materially help in the regenera- 
tion of decaying industries as the numbers they pass out are inappreciable aB compared with 
the masses of the country empfl^ped in industrial pursuits. If any radical improvement is to 
be made a system of village instruction must be introduced and the work of the instructors 
must be actively supervised. 

The system of training apprentices in factories and workshops has, I believe, met with a 
fair measure of success, as for instance the apprentices trained at the various railway and 
engineering workshops, mills and factories have in the majority of cases turned out efficient 
workmen. These men however lack a theoretical knowledge of the subjects. Night schools, 
or classes similar to those introduced in Europe, would be useful and they would no doubt 
tend to turn out more competent workmen. 

Q. 50.— Technical and industrial schools should, I think, be placed under the control of 
a separate Department of Industries, especially in provinces where the number of educational 
institutions are numerous, as the Educational Department can not spare time to devote to the 
development of industries which have hitherto been believed of minor importance. These 
departments are closely connected with each other in educational matters and maybe considered 
as sister departments. They should be placed under the General Secretary to the Government, 
Education Department, but should have separate budget allotments for each department The 
Director of Industries should be a Joint Registrar of Industrial Co-operative Societies, or I 
have found from experience that industries cannot be developed sufficiently under the present 
system. 

Qs. 51 to 53.— For the improvement of Indian supervisors and skilled workmen already 
employed in factories, engineering workshops, and mills, who would be willing further to 
improve their capabilities, Government assistance in sending them to foreign countries, to 
learn more up-to-date methods of work, would be useful. By Government assistance I mean 
that the authorities of the mills and engineering workshops should also assist, and they should 
guarantee employment and better prospects to such of their employes, on their return, who 
have been enterprising enough to improve themselves. 

I hardly think that it will be necessary to afford facilities to technical experts of private 
firms, as such men have constant opportunities of returning to Europe where they as a rule 
acquaint themselves with all recent improvements and up-to-date methods, of work. In 
certain cases mercantile firms, when they know that it is to their advant^et their men 
to England to acquire the necessary information. 

As regards officers in Government employ, the facilities for their studying trade condi- 
tions in foreign countries, and thus of keeping pace with the advancement of industries, are 
not sufficiently encouraging and permission to do so is not easy to obtain* * Speaking from., 
experience I consider that the deputation of officers to foreign countries to study the conditions 
and methods of work, where certain industries are more advanced, is most neoessary, and 
greater opportunities should be given to Government experts of acquiring special information* 

Q, 54.— I believe there is a difference of uniformity in the standard of examinations for 
mechanical engineers held in the various provinces. This difficulty may be removed by the 
written and practical questions being set to the candidates on 'lines similar to the examinations 
conducted by the London City and Guilds Institute, The arrangement is that the exami- 
nations are held on the same date throughout England and the Colonies, and the o&ndidatei 
are required to pass the same written and practical tests,, % JShese being the conditions, a 
uniformity of test would exist and any differences of opinion would be removed. 

Q. 55. — It seems necessary that all those in -charge* of prime movers should possess 
Government certificates of competency. In the case of qualified men from England, if the 
examinations they have passed are of 'equivalent standard to those of the Indian examinations, 
there should be no objection raised to their being placed th* charge of prime movers. 

* Q. 66 to 60.-— The development of industries in this province rests with the Bengal 
Educational Department. A Superintendent of Industries assists and advises the Director in 
matters relating to technical and industrial education. . This officer's time is mainly 
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employed in Attending to official correspondence and in inspecting technical and industrial * 
schools to maintain them to the required Government standard of efficiency. 

p. ^h® present organisation dooB not satisfy the needs of the provinoe. For the effective 

development of industries a separate department should be creatod in the Education Depart- 
ment with a Director of Industries at its head. The Director should have at least three export ' 
inspectors to assist him in the development of the industries of the province. This depart- 
ment should have separate budgettea funds. The Director of Industries should be a business 
man and should also possess a fair knowledge of at least one of the primary industries of the 
province* * 

I do not consider that a Board of Industries is necessary for the prosent. 

Q. 62. — The most suitable form of machinery to corolatc tbe separate activities of the 
various Provinces as regards industries may I think be suggested in the formation of an 
Imperial Research Institute, which will tend to avoid the repetition of research activities 
fn provincial technical institutions and colleges. 

Q. 64. — The formation of an Imperial department would be useful for the promotion of imperial depart, 
organised industries, viz . — chemistry (including agricultural, metallurgical, tinctorial, and mcnts * 
pharmaceutical chemistry), the leather and hide industries, glass making, sugar and alcohol 
manufactures* paper making, and oil seed industries. 

Q. 65 to 66. — As to the nature of the administration, ftie heads of Imperial ami 
Provincial Departments, should not be purely advisory, but should be vested with administra- 
tive and executive control. 

The Provincial Industrial Departments of each province, should bo assisted by managing 
committees consisting A of official and non-official members. The Presidents of tho^p com- 
mittees should be the executive officers of the districts of the provinces. 

Q. 67. — When the services of any imperial experts are placed at the disposal of a local 
Government he should abide by tbe rules of tho department in which he is placed. As 
regards the salary, allowances, etc., of the officer whose services are loaned, those should be 
sanctioned in accordance with Government rules applicable to officers on deputation in other 
Provinces. 

Q. 68. — Looal Governments should have power to engage their own experts when Provincial depart* 
necessity occurs for improving unorganised or cottage industries. neuU. 

Q. 71.— Technological research institutions may best bo developed as Imperial institu- Tocbnolhgical fasti* 
lions, and they Bhould, if possible, be mado to fit into a general development scheme for fher tut ’ oafc 
whole of India. 

Q. 72. — As regards investigation and research, I am in favour of each research 
institution dealing with a limited group of related subjects. 

Q. 78*— Government oontrol of these research institutions seems necessary, and these 
institutions should be placed under the Imperial Government. 

Q. 74.— It is very necessary that measures should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent the Co-ordination of 
unnecessary over-lapping of research activities in Government technical and scientific research* 
departments. The work of such institutions can best be controlled and directed by tho 
Imperial Research Institutes, viz., by technical and scientific departments making a 
reference to the Imperial Research Institute before the work is taken in hand. 

Q. 75. — The activities of the Science CongrosB have possibly led to enquiries being held 
by Governmqn^idto matters relating to improvements. 

Q, 76.— With tho establishment of Imperial Research Institute the deliberations of 
the Congress may be referred by that body to tho Imperial Institutes for consideration and 
action. 

Q. 84 to 88.— Trade and industrial journals should certainly receive the encouragement ftnd 

and support of Government aB they are most useful in providing information to those who J ournft B * 
are connected with industries* The monographs written from time to time on Indian silks, 
and vegetable dye stuffs, procurable in the various provinces, have been useful to me in my 
’particular line, viz., in the promotion of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal* , I have 
no doubt that similar publications on other subjects have been equally, beneficial tq those who 
have - needed them. The dissemination of information of this kind through the various 
Yernaoulars woufd be of use to the artisan classes. 


Cfcux Evidence, 6th December 1916. 

President.— I understand that you are a mechanical engineer with experience in weav- 
ing A. Yes, I am a mechanical engineer, I also knowweaving and I have served my time 
in the mills. 
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Q. You have answered most of the questions. Did you read the instruotions which were 
issued with the questions in which witnesses were asked to confine their evidence to matters 
within their actual experience. Do you want us to suppose that you '"have experience *0f 
matters referred to in all these questions ?— A. Yes, I think that as far as the questions oon* 
cfern industrial and commercial work and my special line of business. 

Q- We know that most of the questions have some bearing or other on industries, including 
that in which yon are a specialist. Your evidence lias been swamped by your giving advice on 
questions that are not obviously within your experience and I cannot see how many of them 
will help us in any way. In answer to question 13 you say that Government aid should be 
given merely to promote and strengthen existing and decaying industries not with a view to 
competition but to stimulate and revive their conditions. That is a very obvious statement to 
make, but we have to advise Government as to practical steps. Then again in answer to ques- 
tion && you say that the Imperial Research Institute should be given facilities for benefiting 
by the results of research work in the United Kingdom and that this may be conveniently 
done by affiliating the two institutes. What two institutions are there As regards the 
• practical steps to he taken I could suggest suitable measures to stimulate and revive decaying 
industries if necessary. I refer to the Imperial Institute which 1 proposed should be estab- 
lished and its affiliated provincial institutions. 

Q. You mean one here and one in the United Kingdom ? — A. No, I mean an Indian 
Imperial Institute and th£ oWitrs referred to are the provincial institutes which Bhould he 
closely connected with each other and affiliated to it. 

Q. In answer to Q. 75 you say that the activities of the Science Congress have possibly- 
led to enquiries being held by Government into matters relating to improvements. Do you 
know of any enquiries ? — A. 1 think there have been several enquiries constituted from time to 
time but I cannot at the moment remember the nature of them. * 

Q. There is no use in stating a matter in general terms. It is much better to confine your 
attention to points in which you could give precise evidence. W eaving is obviously in your 
line. You have done a good deal of excellent work in Bengal We should like to hear your t 
views in the matter of training that can be imparted with a view to saving the weaving 
classes of Bengal from the effects of the power loom and whether thero is any hope of doing 
that. They arc a very large class ? Mr. Jjow will ask you some questions as to what you arc 
doing and what results have been obtained in trying * to develop this weaving industry in 
Bengal. 

Mr. C . E. Low . — Q. Have you any idea of the hand loom weaving population of Bengal ? 
~-A. We might take their number at about 12 lakhs. 

Q. You mean actual workers ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You speak of a number of cases in which bhadralog students of your factory attempted 
to start small weaving factories. Did they work with their own Gauds or did they employ 
artisans ? — A . In most cases they have had to start the factories themselves and afterwards to 
engage weavers to work the looms. In the case of ilattersley looms, the ordinary weaver does 
Hot know their mechanism. These bhadralog young men have had to put up the machinery 
and to teach the people before they started the factory. 

Q. Are any of these collections of looms working successfully now ?— A. Yes, I think a 
few of the factories are still working. Many men started but owing to the lack of working 
capital several of them had to close down. 

The artisan weaver has not much working capital ?— A. No, he gets his capital really 
speaking from the mahajans. 

Q. When you get a somewhat larger organisation, you want working capital and this they 
could not get ?— A, That is the main reason of the failure of these factories. 

Q. Is there any class of texile hand loom made goods in Bengal for which there is a big 
organised demand ?— A. There is a great demand for silk cloths of all kinds, cotton chudders, 
saries, dhoties, and the coverlets used during the cold weather in Bengal. 

Q, Who markets the products of the hand looms?— A. It all depends upon the financial 
status of the weavers but as a rule the mahajans market them, In Serampore we have five or 
r six mahajans who buy up all the products of the looms and sell them at about pooja time. It 
is the same thing in Bankura, where there is a big business done in chudders. Similar condi- 
tions exist in the other districts of Bengal, Chittagong, Pahna, Malda, Kushtia, Nadia, etc. 

Q. What connection have you had with the co-operative credit movement of Bengal 
A. I have had practically nothing to do with it, except that I assisted in opening Borne co-, 
operative societies. 

Q. Do you know the extent to which there are co-operative societies among weavers ?— 
j. I do notthinlc there are very many societies in Bengal. There may be Just twi o^tfiree-at 
present working satisfactorily. ~ 

Q. I do not mean societies for po-operative purchase and sale. I mean societies 
which get money lent to weavers ?— A< I believe there are only two or three such, societies* 

Q. You seem to express the opinion that technical instruction should jjreoede co-ppsflPative 
organisation, Have ypu considered the possibility of doing it the other I 

am of opinion that co-operative societies should first be started, 
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Q. I agree with you but yon have expressed the contrary opinion. That may be due to 
the paucity of cooperative weaving societies in Bengal?-^. That may be a clerical error, but 
really speaking cooperative credit societies should bo started first, and if this is not done we 
cannot possibly e*>6ct to gain the confidence of the artisans, nor will it be possible to 
mduoe the artisans to purchase improved machinery without the necessary capital. 

Q. What is your organisation for demonstrating the results of your work ?—A. In addi- 
tion to the central institution at Serampore, wo have got five out lying district schools through 
the medium of which the weavers in she districts receive instruction in improved methods of 
weaving with modorn machinery. The results obtained in promoting the industry have been 
very satisfactory. 

Q, .Don't you thinkthat in the matter of teaching a particular process, demonstration is 
a more ready and extensive way of doing it ?—A. Yes, I quite agree with your views aud that 
is what I have suggested al«o to my department. 

Q. Why is there not a demonstration staff attached to the factory ?— A. Attempts have 
been made to obtain sanction from Government from time to time but they have not been 
successful. 


Q- Can you tell whv Government did not favour the idea? — A. I have no idea. The 
Superintendent of Industries sends up such cases for the orders of Government. 

(J). Where are the live schools you refer to ? — A. (3np*.‘d l&nkuni, one on the Burma 
frontier, one at Palma, one at Mai da and one at Tangail. *' - w 

Q. Do these schools move about? — A. The original idea was that I hev should move about 
from village to village in eaeli district till the weau*rs of the di-lricts had learnt tho work 
and eventually to develop into a district school. 


Q- Do vou know of this peripatetic system in tho United Provincos ?— A. I have not 
connection with the United Provinces at ail, but the teachers- in charge of the weaving schools 
there have been recruited from my institution. & 


Q, Do you get the report of the Director of Industries of the United Provinces ?—A I 

•don't. 


Q. You say in regard to co-operative credit, that the laws and rules of co-operative eredi- 
societies require modification. Gould you give any examples?—//. For instance the weavers 
of Bengal are accustomed to a certain system of obtaining their raw material on credit and of 
borrowing money, which has been brought into practice by these maliajans, and now if co- 
operative societies could follow on those lines, and become benevolent maliajans, I think the 
weavers would more readily accept tho id e: i b of co-operation as these methods suit them. 
Further the maliajans takeover the woven cloths from the weavers, whereas the co-operative 
societies do not, with the result that the weaver is expected to do his own buying and Beilin" 
which he is incapable of doing. 

Q. That is true all over India and that is one of the reasons why co-operative credit was 
started. That does not seem a reason for modifying the co-operative rules but for changing 
the attitude of the weavers? — A. Iu Bengal, for instance, take the weaver’s societies. 1 do 
not know if there are any special rules suitable for weavers. The authorities simply give the 
money to the weavers aud it is very difficult to recover it from them. This is all what the 
co-operative societies have hitherto done, and under these circumstances no artisans could be 
induced to severe bis connection with his mahajans although they are at times very hard on 
them. 

Q, You suggest the desirability of Government guarantees to tho higher forms of co-opera- 
tive banks. Are you aware that this has proved unnecessary in any other part of India 
exoept Bombay ? — A. I do not know. But Government guarantees will undoubtedly attract 
larger capital. 

Q. You have a provincial bank in Bengal. It has not got a Government guarantee ?— 
A , No. It has not. 


Q. What is your reason for suggesting that. Do not they get enough money?— A, I 
have often discussed this matter with capitalists and I find that they seem to think that their 
money is not quite safe, while on the other hand if they got some guarantee from Government 
more capital would be invested in these banks. 

Q. Thereis a certain amount of outside supervision exercised at present. Don't the people * 
attach much value to it? — A. They do attach some value but the- facts that these banks have 
not attracted mor^papital from local men shows a lack of confidence. • 

<2. What do you do outside your school ?— A. I have got five district weaving schools 
and some technical and industrial schools which I have to inspect twice a year. I have also to 
inspect some mission weaving Ichools, such as the industrial section of the Kalimpong Homes. 

Q. Do you g^t any opportunity to see what your ex-students are doing ? — A . Yes, I do 
occasionally as I ltfform them beforehand when I visit a station. The students come to see me 
and inform me in case they have any difficulties, as the time would not permit of my going 
to the vilidfes to see what they are doing. The teachers of the district schools are also in 
touch with {Lair men, as when the students from the district schools bring their products to 
the local markets, they nlso pay a visit to the schools* 

<2/ ftdlChe 1 moaners of the weaving sohools try to keep themselves in touch with the 
stq^ts of f£# ^ftlying parts ?— A * They do, as far as it is possibly 
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Q . Do you know how these students are generally doing?— A. As far as the artisan 
are classes concerned we have no trouble as after they have finished their course of instruc- 
tion at the schools they are able to earn a rupee or two more than they ^«j£ore. * 

Q. How do they manage to get hold of these improved looms?— Af* At these various 
district board schools we have raised funds by subscriptions for the purpose, but they are wot 
very large. We have obtained these funds by local subscriptions and' we advance them rupees 
five or ten for the purchase of a slay and recover the money in easy instalments. Recently 
Government has also sanctioned a scheme for this purpose but it has not been brought into 
force yet. 

Q, Arethey being taught on one kind of loom No, thero are different kinds of 
looms at the schools and they ohoose the one they like best, and what they think will suit them. 

Q. Do they themselves select ?— A. They know their requirements better than the teachers, 
and when they take a fancy to a particular kind of loom, it is very difficult to convince thermto 
the contrary. 

Q. Has it been necessary to provide a market for what the weavers have made?— A* 
Not always, but the lack of a steady market is a great drawback in the cases of most of these 
"Weavers. They live a hand to mouth existence and, as a rule, sell all their cloths to the mahao- 
jans, who keep them in their grip, 

Q. Do they turn out better cl^fLlrith the improved loom ?— A. They do, and as far as 
the production is concerned a larger output. They also turn out a better class of material, 
with fancy dosigns which assist them to sell their stuff belter, and more easily. 

Q. You never had any idea of an organisation for placing them in touch with the market ? 
— A. The subject has been brought up, but nothing has been dono so far. 

Q. Has any use been made of the commercial museum in this respect ?— A. No. 

Q. There is a commercial museum here, which stocks a number of articles made by indus- 
tries in this country, and they try as far as possible to advertise the fact among people who are 
likely purchasers? — A. As far as the artisan classes are concerned they have no opportunities , 
of going to the commercial museum and possibly they would find great difficulty in approach- 
ing the authorities of the museum, I think that it will be far better to have small museums in 
each district headquarters station. The products, natural and manufactured, should be 
exhibited at these little commercial museums, and alongside of them imported articles for 
which there is a sale should be exhibited. 

Q. These articles are purchased by people from outside Bengal who come once a year ? — 
A. They come somotimes about two or three times a year. In some districts they come only 
once. A 

Q. Do the mahajans export ?— A. I do not know whether they export. But I know 
they dispose of the goods, they buy from the weavers and soil them pobsibly Calcutta. 

Q. Take the case of Tangail in the Mvmensingh district. What sort yf loom do the wea- 
vers use? — A. It is the [ordinary indigeneous loom, the same kind of loom that is used 
generally throughout Bengal. At the school the students are instructed to use some two or 
three kinds of fly shuttle looms. 

Q. Have these men obtained employment other than as instructors and so on ?— A. A 
few of them have found employment in the mills, others in commercial houses, and some as 
weaving instructors. 

Q. None of these students tried their hands r as weavers ?— A. All the artisan students 
work as weavers at their homos or in factories, but as far as the higher class students go they 
naturally aim higher and prefer lucrative employment. 

Q. You speak of industrial surveys. Do you know any case where any practical action 
has oeen taken as a result of an industrial survey ?— A. Yes, as an example I may mention 
Bihar and Assam. The authorities after my survey of these provinces have accepted my 
..proposals to some extent, which havo resulted favourably in some quarters. 

Q. Youliave some remarks about the usefulness or otherwise of exhibitions? What 
instances have you had personal experience of ?— A. Yes, a few years ago exhibitions were 
organised in Bihar and Orissa where we were always asked to demonstrate improved methods 
of weaving as well as improved machinery. * 

Q . We?e you in a position to sell any looms?— A, We offered to put enquirers in touch 
"with the sellers. We never actually soli 

4 Do you know if any sales were effected ? — A . On my return to headquarters I 
received several enquiries but whether they resulted in business or not I Cannot say. 

Q. Bihar and Orissa had no means of providing demonstration in the use of such looms ? 

Yds, we had weaving sohools established there, before the reoonslitutidh of thjp province. 

jQ. ^Who is in charge of these schools ?— jJ. At present the schools in Bihar and Orissa 
aremnder the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. ‘ v\ 

,< Q* Did you see the, Allahabad exhibition?— A* No. 

Q. Wfiat is jour opinion about the view Hat exhibitions are not of maoh u# unlest you 
have got atjtbe same time an organisation to demonstrate locally ?— i. riMlibns won Id 

be verv crood if the? were JHODerlv managed and if the leading neonlfi nf tW ffiofWAta aa„U 
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made responsible for the sale of suitable 
have influence. 


machinery to the ryots over whom they generally 


? 7 A ' •! ,? are |ren er ally a number of ramindars and other local 
gentlemen who havetdBf to do with these exhibitions, j! the district officer made them respon- 
sible to some extent to induoe purchases among their friends and the ryots ; these exhibitions 
wouftt be very useful. 


e. We hawhad before us evidence to show that there are very many industrial schools in 
Bengal, and that if all these were put under a Director o! Industries it ‘looks very much as 
if he would not be able to do anything but inspect them. Do you know anything about the 
portion of such schools in Bihar and Orissa ?— A. Yes, as far as the Bihar and Orissa schools 
are concerned they are not so numerous. There is no expert authority to supervise them at 
present except the Registrar of Co-operative Societies who goes round to inspect them 
sometimes. The technical schools are supervised by the Principal of the Bihar School of 
Engineering. 

Q. Do you think that it would be possible for the Direotor of Industries in Bengal to 
attend to the ordinary work, and at the same time inspect^ the various schools and control the 
expert staff? — A. Yes, I think so, but he must have proper staff of at least two or three expert 
inspectors to assist him. 


Q. You would have men for inspection work doing inspection and nothing olso?— A. Yes, 
I think the inspecting officers should not be burdened wiffii^) much office work, most of their 
time should be devoted to inspection work, and to promoting industries which are on the 
decline. What I mean is that the inspecting officers should be given more time to attend to 
their legitimate duties rather than to be confined to their offices, for the want of a competent 
office staff. 


Q. Do you not think that you unduly cripple the expert when you draw him away from 
his legitimate work. Do you think he could be entrusted with the work of inspection ?— J. Yes, 
if the work was not too much for him, that might be done. 

Q. We might have the distribution on territorial lines? — A. Possibly that may do. 
In my case I cannot go into the villages, as I can spare very little time for such inspections 
besides my other duties of lecturing, etc. 

Q. Do you think it would be the best plan to have the more responsible officer to do the 
outside work ? — A. Yes, but who will do the office work then, which requires expert know- 
ledge also. 

Q. A very inferior type of man could do that ? — A. I do not think so as many intricate 
problems constantly arise which require expert knowledge to solve. 

Q. That requires merely theoretical knowledge which many men possess. But for ad- 
ministration and for demonstration you want a higher paid officer ? — A % It may be so to 
some extent. 

Q. Can you think of any industries which the Direotor of Industries might concentrate 
his attention on ? — A . In Bengal hand loom weaving plays an important part. The tan- 
ning of hides, oil pressing, rice hulling and also sugar manufacturing have a great future 
in this province and these industries should be encouraged and more efficiently worked. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Where were you employed before ?— A. I waelast 
employed by Messrs. Greaves Cotton and Co. and I came out for them on a three years agree- 
ment. 

Q. What was the nature of the work for which you were engaged ? — A . It was chiefly 
commercial work, such as the selling of engines and boilers, etc., and estimating for various 
extensions connected with mills. 

Q. Had you any previous connection with the weaving industry ? .{, Yes, IJaave 
been through a regular course in the mills. I rose to the positions of carding and 
spinning master and manager in the cotton mills. I have also long been connected with 
the weaving industry. . 

Q. You say that India once held a commanding position in the industrial world, and that 
she has now lost it owing to the apathy and conservatism of her people. Do you seriously 
think that it is due to the apathy and conservatism of the people that the industries of India 
were jost ?— 4. Yes, I think so. The chief reason being that it id very difficult to get the 
people to adapt themselves to new conditions or to make them accept any improvement^ 
although they may be perfectly convinced of their superiority. In the case t>f the fly shuttle 
loomsfor instance has been very diiffioult to get the weavers to adopt them, inspita ef 
their being convinced that these looms are far superior to the primitive looms used by them. 

Q. You say^hat the Indian artisan is more than a century behind time in hi# methods ?*-* 
A, Even longer than that. • * 

C. Are you aware that Indian manufactures excelled those of Europe a hundred years 
ago ?-J? I accept that,))ut as soon as the fly shuttle loom was introduced in Europe about 
150 years ago her downfall began, 

was stated in evidenoe ^in 1818) before a Committee 
matter that tha. ootton and silk goods of India 
in the British market at a price from 5i So 60 
in England j and tha* it therefore became necessary 
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the latter by duties ol70 and 80 per cent, on their falue or by positive prohibition of Indian 
manufacture. It is not therefore correct t<\ say that India lost her industries because of 
the apathy and conservatism of her people?— i. That may be correct tfca certain extent but 
the fact remains that since she did 'not adopt modern machinery ancraevelopments she lost 
her foreign markets aB well as her home markets. 

Q, Do you also know that the market for Indian goods was also very much restricted 
during that time by the action of the English Parliament ?— A. I do not know to what extent 
vour statements are correct as I have never before heard such reasons given accounting for 
the decline of Indian industries. 

Q. England with a view to develop her own manufactures passed a Shipping Act which 
prohibited the goods of India from being imported into England except In snips belonging 
to English subjects. In that way the market for Indian goods in England was restricted. 
Do you now see that the decay of Indian industries was due more to the action of the Eng- 
lish Parliament than to the apathy and conservatism of the people ?— A. I think it was no 
entirely due to that, as when the Indian manufacturers found that there was a duty imposed 
they should have improved their machinery, as other European countries did, and they would 
then have been able to face con petition. Besides this there seems to be no reason why the 
Indian artisans should have lost their home markets when in India there are no less than 80 
crores of people. 

5. But the methods and conditions of manufacture have changed and while much has been 
doue to promote the, cultivation of cotton, little has been done to encourage the manufacture 
of cotton in this country on modern lines. Do you think that is also entirely due to the 
apathy of the Indian ?—A t Yes, I think so to a great extent. 

Q. Do you find that people are still unwilling to improve their methods ? — A . It is not 
only my experience as a promoter of industries but it is also the experience of the Agricultural 
Department and these conditions will exist, so long as the leading people of the country don't 
meet Government half way, and assist in improving present conditions. 

Q. You advocate a system of instruction by means of peripatetic schools. Don't yop 
think that to meet the large demand for trained artisans, you should have industrial and 
technical district sohools also and not rely on peripatetic schools alone ?— A. From my written 
evidenoe you will see that I have suggested that both should exist side by side. First of all the 
machinery should be introduced among the artisans through the medium of peripatetic instruc- 
tors, and when there is a demand for industrial and technical instruction, and more advanced 
education, technical and industrial schools should follow. 

Q. You say that it will be necessary for the Indian artisans to rouse himself to greater 
efforts in industrial improvements by removing the obstacles which have led to the decline 
of Indian handicrafts. Do you mean that the means for removing this is the spread of 
technical and industrial education ?— A. In addition to that, the adaption of improved machi- 
nery. 

Q. And the financing of industries by means of co-operative societies ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could vou give us the number of hand loom weavers in Bengal ?— A. About 8 to 12 
lakhs. 

■ Q. You think that with improved machinery, with improved hand looms and a little 
demonstration in the way in whioh you have suggested, the hand loom industry has a future 
before it ?— A. Yes, especially if developed as a cottage industry. 

Q. Suppose it is worked in small factories ?— A, The factories may exist along side with 
cottage industries since many of the artisans are also partly cultivators. 

Q. Don't you think that the power loom will kill the hand loom ?— A, That is a very 
difficult thing to answer. The hand looms exist still in Europe. I think they have got their 
own particular duties to perform. 

Q, Does not the hand loom fabric wear longer and is not the extra cost incurred in buying 
a hand loom cloth more than made up for by its comparatively greater durability ?— A. I 
think so. - People prefer to buy hand loom maae goods rather than the power loom made goods. 
In the majority of cases, however, people prefer to buy something cheap. 

* Q, You speak of a scheme for the revival of industries. Has it not yet taken shape ?-~ 
A. Yes, the scheme for the Tevival of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal wassanctioned 
in 1907. The scheme provides a central institution and five district schools. These sohools 
with the central institution are supposed to afford instruction to the weavers of the districts 
where they have been established. 

*Q, And do youiud that people are coming to take advantage of these schools 1~A. The 
schools are full and artisans are readjly attracted to them now although We had a lot of up hill 
work in 1;h6 beginning. , • 

Q. You thick that this scheme will be in: effective method of instructing thi masses. 
But would they not appreciate the instruction better if they had a little general education ?— 
JL No ; as attibe schools combined do’ ^ot turn out more than about 290 students a year and 
this number of "200 is nothing as compared with the masass of the people. If, on the other 
hand,^hese di4r%t sohools were combined witff>peripatetio village schools the work would be, 
accomplished much quicker, aud'a little general education would no doubt tend to m^ke the 
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M&auB appreciate ^instructions and they would possibly take to improved jmethods more 

Q, You want better means of instructing the masses ?— i. Quite so, more effective means 
at least. 

Q> With reference to the training of apprentices, do you think that night schools will be 
sufficient ?— A. Yes, we have got night schools. . The apprentices attend the shops in the day 
and take advantage of the night schools. It might be given a longer trial. I cannot say 
-whether the people wil^take to it or not. 

Q. You suggest that the Director of Industries should have three experts to assist him. 
What class of men would they be ? — A. They should be officers who possess an expert 
knowledge of the industry or industries they have been called on to promote. 

Q* Do you think three men will suffice for a province like Bengal?—^. I think they 
must have competent staffs under them, otherwise it would be impossible to get along and to 
cope with the work thoroughly. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy,—Q. How many years have you been in this post?— 
A. From the latter end of 1 908. 

Q. How many schools have you got under you ? — A . One central institute and five district 
schools, besides some technical and mission Industrial schools. 

Q- Have you got anything to do with the Salvation Army people? — A . No I have to 
supervise a section of the Kalimpong Homes, and other industrial schools run by missionaries. 

Q. How much are these students able to get after they leave the school ?— A. At Seram* 
pore 1 have got two typos of men, viz., of the middle classes, and also the actual artisans. The 
middle class men earn anything from 30 to Rs. 200 per mensem whereas the artisans earn from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per month. 

Q,* Where are they employed? — A. All over India. Some are employed in mills, spmo as 
teachers, etc. 

Q. Where do they get the yarns ? Do you think that the industry is falling only through 
want of capital?— A. They buy their yarns from yarn merchants at Calcutta. The main 
causes of the decline of the industry are— (a) The want ofjsufficient capital, ( bj the want of a 
market. Most of the artisans are in the hands of mahajans v ho supply them with yarn and 
take back their woven products allowing them just sufficient money to live. The earnings of 
a weaver may be reckoned at anything from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Q. If there are co-operative societies and if they finance the weavers, don't you think that 
would help ? — A . Yes. Co-operative societies, if managed properly, would assist considerably 
in replacing the mahajans^ but difficulties will arise in the co-operative societies finding markets 
for the sale of the woven goods of its members. 

* They can have the co-operative Btores where they can sell their goods, especially in big 
places like Calcutta or Dacca or Mymensingh ?— A. Yes. I suppose a certain amount of their 
goods oan be disposed of in that way, but there is no organisation for this purpose. 

(Jj. Are there any dyeing classes ? — A. Dyeing classes were attached to the Sibpur Eng* 
neering College but they have been discontinued from this year as there were no students. 

<j{. Do you think there is any possibility for the cotton industry here ?—^. Yes. There 
are three or four mills here. 

Q. Where is the cotton ?— A We obtain cotton from Bengal and Assam, and lor the finer 
counts from the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q. Is that good enough ? — A . For the manufacture of coarse yarns they use this cotton 
and for the finer yarns they get the cotton from Central Provinces and from the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Q, Don't you think that it is rather costly to get it from long distances. Do you think 
they oan effectively compete with the mills on the other side of India ? — A, I think there is a 
good ohanoe of the mill industry succeeding. In fact Borne -of the Bengal mill* are 
succeeding quite well. 

Q, Do they make coarse oloths ?— A. The Bengal mills chiefly manufacture fabrics with 
medium yarns, spun with local cotton and fine fabrics with imported yarns, that is yarns 40's 
counts and upwardl. The coarser yarns are exported or used up locally by the hand loom 
weavers* 

Q, YmrWe got only 200 students ?— A. No ; I have at present about 100 students in my 
Central Institution, and on an average of about 200 at the district schools. 

Q. Do they get employment easily ?— J. I think we have been very successful so far. 

Witnees here gave confidential evidence . 

Mr, A* Chatterton.—Q* As you probably know I have taken some interest in hand loom 
weaving questions and L shall ask you some questions in detail with a view to get your ex- 
periences in these matters* When you first joined -the Benga^JEdueational Semoe w« you 
informed by the Director of Public Instruction an tetany particular policy that you ere 
ofrry out*— A* Noj Ido not think so. 
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What instructions did you get from Governmejrf when you first joined the Educa- 
tional Department? What were the lines laid down ?— A. I was told that I was expected 
to open a Central Weaving Inetitute at Serampore and five weaving schools in the most import- 
ant centres of the hand loom weaving industry* The proposals of the committee appointed 
jj the Government for the revival of the hand loom weaving industry of Bengal which are 
iontained in the Government letter No. 901-T. G., dated 8th June 1904*, were given me 
itid I was asked to work out a scheme on the fines indicated in the letter and to open the 
jchools^with as little delay as possible. On my arrival in India an assistant principal, 
i clerk and a drawing master were appointed to assist me and with these officers the Central 
institute at Serampore was opened in about a month's time after 1 took oharge. A 
inference to the letter and the correspondence thereon will show that it merely gave 
the outlines of the scheme of work, the budget grant and the staff I would get. This 
scheme of wprk has since then been modified considerably to suit conditions and to make 
it workable. 

'Q. Did you consider it necessary to study the economics of hand loom weaving in 
Bengal ? — A. The original idea was "that 1 should tour through Bengal, but I never bad an 
)pportunity of doing so, I was put on starting the weaving institution straight away. 

(J. That is to say that you had to neglect the economic side of the question at the outset 
n favour of the development of the school on its technical side 1—A. 1 had to Btart the school 
inder instructions and that was my duty. The economic conditions and possible success 
svere probably studied by the committee before it was decided to open a school at Serampore. 

y. In the course of your experience have you come to any conclusion as to whether the 
ines on which you have been working arc satisfactory ?— A. The conclusion 1 have come to 
s that the industry has a chance of success and that if the fly shuttle loom is introduced 
unongst the villagers better results may be expected. 

y. But to bring about this result do you consider that the weaving school at Serampore 
is an essential item in the programme ? — A. I think a central institution is very necessary, 
otherwise it would not be possible to train the middle classes, and also to instruct the more 
snterprising weavers who would be anxious to receive further training. 

Q. Do you consider it necessary to train the middle olasscs in the Serampore Weaving 
Institute? — A. I think it is absolutely necessary, as the middle class men may be considered 
is a link between the artisan and the capitalists. 

Q. What is going to be their future ?— A. Wo have been quite fortunate so far as from 
BO to 90 per cent, of our boys Lave been successful in obtaining employment. 

Q. In what way ?— A. As teachers in factories, mills and as officers- in-charge of the 
textile departments in J ails. 

Q. They are all pursuing the textile trade in some form or other ?— A. There may be 
jome instances here and there in which they are not doing so, but generally speaking thpy «,re 
ill employed connected with the textile industry. 

Q, What would be the percentage of teachers ?—i. I just forget, but it may ba taken 
it 25 to 80 per cent. 

Q. This is an artificial demand?— A. No; hitherto the demand has been practically 
constant. For example zamindars constantly want men to train the people in their villages. 

Q. You told us that they were averse to doiugso? — A. Generally speaking they are 
averse to doing so but if we can get the leading people in the districts to influence them 
bhey readily take the advice and adopt improved methods. 

Q. Were those weavers in a better economic position than the weavers in other districts 
of Bengal where they are using the ordinary pit loom ?— A. Yes. 

y. When the advantages of using the fly shuttle loom are so obvious they still won't 
take up to the fly shuttle loom ? — A . No, as they are generally conservative and will not 
adopt anything new unless influenced by their leaders. % 

<2# Is there any economic reason why the weavers in the Hooghly district should adopt 
the fly shuttle loom?— A. It was introduced by the Danes and certain amount of compulsion 
Was brought to bear on them. 

Q. My information is that it was introduced into 4 or 6 districts and then it spread 
voluntarily. Obviously the Danes must have had very little influence beyond Serampore ?— A. 
Yes, the information you have received is correct as the fly shuttle loom is believed to have been 
introduced first at Serampore and when it proved a success some of the villages also adopted 
it* In some districts like Bankura they are also used to a certain extent which is due to 
the Swadesi movement of 1907. 

ifi 

Q* Have you been able to form any idea as to why in certain parts, of the country fly shuttle 
looms are found and that in other parts they will take to them only under compulsion? — 
A . I think this is due entirely to the zemindars and other influential gentlemen who nave intro- 
duced the looms and their influence over their subjects. < 

1 Q, Y6u think there is no other reason ? — A, I think that is the only reason. 

. * ig, Do you think that it is due to eqpnomic reasons ?— A. Not, so far as I am aware, in 

pe case of Bengal, * 
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Q. Can you tell me what you think would be the necessary working capital for a young 
man to start a small fly shuttle loom factory, a hand loom factory with, say, ten looms ? — 
A. Much will depend upon the markets he gets. In Serampore the weavers sell'their stuffs 
only once a year, whereas in other plaoes where there is a constant demand for the cloths a 
muoh smaller capital will be needed. The machinory will cost about Its. 100. 

Q. Can you work out in detail what would be the cost of two or three typical factories suoli 
as you think could be started hero with the prospect of running it successfully, and send it 
to the Secretary to the Commission ? — A. Yes. I could do that. 

Witness subsequently forwarded the following statement: 
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* “fQ. You say that at the present time there are several weaving factories which are work- 
ing successfully. Can you tell me where these factories are ? — A. You mean in Bengal. 

* Anywhere ?— A. My students have started hand loom weaving factories in Nepal, at 
Knflimf^A at Qomo, at Madras, at Colombo and in several other places in Bengal. 

Q Hato you got any accounts of their financial position. Are they working at a profit ? 
—A I do not know. I get letters from them and they frequently write to inform me that 
they are doing well. As far as the Nepal faotory is concerned it was started by the Raja. 

Q. He can afford to lose money. You say that in some parte of Europe hand loom 
factories have been found to be a success ?— A. Yes, in Ireland and** ranee and m most silk 

g r° W i<o ^ WhereTn Ireland f—A. I do not know exactly the names of the plaoes where the 
factories are, but several hand loom factories are working in connection with linen trade. 

Q. Have you actually seen them or is it only second-hand information?—^. I have not 
actually seen them but a ref erence to the official reports on these subjects should he sufficiently 
convincing. 

• Q, What improved processes have you demonstrated in the course of your teaching in 
the school 7-A. The primary improvement was the introduction of the fly shuttle loom and 
the second are tRe making of warps, sizing, and the introduction of dobbies and jacquards. 

Q. Have yof any special arrangement for sizing at Serampore ?-i. Yes, we do hand 

sizing and mill warping. . 

O. About the difference between the hand woven cloth and the mill woven cloth in 
respect of durability, what do you attribute the durability to t—A. The cloth seems to lose 
strength in the process of calendaring. 

q. If you omitted that in the mills ?— i. The strength would be practically the same then. 
q. Do you think hand sizing has anything to do with the matter. ?-A. As far as the 
size is concerned in both cases the size washes out. 


Q. After the cloth' is woven ?—i. Yes. ‘ \ 

q. Wt you thinf that the fibres of the yarn are better set. by hand sizing Ufc 
but the sizing in the mills is also very good. 
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Q. In the coarse of your tours did yea go to Dacca ?— A, I did not go there ae I have 
no school at that station. 

Q. Do you know anything about the weaving at Dacca ?— i. I have not had an opportu- 
nity of going there. The orders I have received are to go only to certain schools. I cannot 
wander about all over the province. 

Q. You say that although you have not been directly concerned in the raising of oapital 
you have started a number of small factories for ginning cotton and so on. . Were these 
under Government auspices They were more or less commercial enterprises and rug 
by private capitalists. 

Q. You have no system here of giving weavers takavi loans or of supplying looms on the 
hire purchase system ?— A, In the district schools we have a small local fund for the purpose of 
supplying looms to passed students and recently Government has sanctioned a sum of money 
for it. But the scheme has not come into force as yet. 

Q. How do you propose to finance them ? — A, On the completion of the students' training 
we give him sufficient capital to purchase a loom. He signs a bond and latef we recover the 
money from him as prescribed by the Government ruleB. 

Q. It is a kind of hire purchase ? — A. It practically amounts to that. 

Q. You say that as regards Government pioneering industries you would introduce modern 
machinery through the medium of co-operative societies or rural banks. Have you got any 
scheme by which this could be carried out ?— A, Yes, as far as the cottage industries are 
concerned. 

Q. How do you propose to do it through the agency of co-operative societies ?— A. The 
co-operative societies should bo called on to provide the members of their societies with sufficient 
capital to purchase improved looms, eto., and these societies should also arrange to take over 
the cloths woven by the members, should the members be unable to sell the products of their 
looms themselves then the society should endeavour to sell the goods by contract either to the 
local mahajans or to the merchants at Calcutta. This experiment has been tried by one or- 
two co-operative societies in Bihar and the results have been satisfactory. 

Q. Have you got any actual examples of the co-operative society furnishing the members 
with improved machinery ? — A. Yes, one or two co-operative societies are working on these 
lines, viz., the Ranohi l/nion, The Sakoona Society of Bihar Kutchari. The Sambalpur Silk 
Weaver's Society. 

Q. Inside Bengal ?— A. Such societies are very few, infact I do not know anything 
about them. 

Q. As far as industries in Bengal are concerned the co-operative movement has not spread 
to the necessary extent ?— A. No. Not as far as industries are concerned, but there are many 
agricultural societies. 

Q. You say that these central and rural banks could be considerably improved if placed 
dn a safer footing by Government ? What do you mean by that ? — A. The capitalists are at 
present unwilling to put in their money in the various banks and the money would egpqp in 
readily if there was some sort of Government guarantee. 

Q. You want a Government guarantee ?— A, That is what they look to. 

Q. You say that many industrial co-operative societies were started but they were not 
successful. What organisation would you provide for the supervision of these ?— .4. There 
ought to be expert inspectors to go round and help the weavers to purchase their yarns 
economically, to sell their woven products, to check their accounts and to keep them always in 
working order.* Those conditions do not exist here. 

Q. Have you had any direct connection with a co-operative society ? — A. There is a society 
at Serampore. That was started by the local weavers. I tried to help them to a certain 
extent, but the Registrar took the matter out of my hands, and he is now working it himself. 
He has got his own men to look after the matter and therefore there is no necessity for me ty 
interfere. 

Q. Is the Serampore society working satisfactorily ?— A, I do not think so* 

Q. Would it not have been an interesting experiment for you to have got control over 
these weaving societies ?— A, It was with that very reason that I took the matter up. My 
convictions are that the Superintendent of Industries should have the control and management 
of all such industrial societies and he should be made a Joint Registrar. 

Q. Have you addressed the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the matter?—^. He 
knows my views about it. I have written to him several times. 

Q. With what result ?— A. He has asked me to take up the management of the Serampore 
Booiety again. 

Q. What do you mean by decaying industry? Do you consider weaving a decaying 
industry?—^. No, not weaving generally speaking, but the hand loom weaving industry of 
India. By the word *' decaying ” I meati.an industry Which is on the decline. 

<2. Are there available statistics in Bengal sufficient to enable Vop to form any opinion as 
to whether hand loom weaving is making progress or not ? - i. I do not know of any such 
records being kept in Bengal. 
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Have you ever looked at the economic side of the question ? — 4. Yes. The prospects 
•eem favourable as far as hand loom weaving Is concerned. 

Q. Do you know how much ya*p isnsedby the hand loom weavers in the provmoe ?— 
4* Not exactly, but we get a vague idea from the textile journals. 

Q. Have you seen the statistics which have been published in regard to other 
provinces jwhioh tend to prove that the output of the hand loom weavers is on the increase ? 
—4. No. 

Q. You say that the district schools have been well attended. 1 presume that is due to 
the fact that you give scholarships ?— 4. I do not think so. The amount is only Rs. 4 a 
month per scholar. Most of the men are adults. The amount o£ money that is offered is no 
attraction to them. 


Q- In these factories which have been started by the pupils of the Seram pore School 
besides fly shuttle appliances what other appliances of an improved typo have you got ?— 4. 
Mill warping, pirning, winding and many other improved appliances have been introduced. 

Q. Have they taken to dobbies or jacquards ? — 4 . Yes, some of the weavers have taken to 
dobby and jacquard weaving and we are now endeavouring to spread the use of them in all 
districts where dhoty and saree weaving is done. 

Q. Are there many in use here ? — 4. Not many. I could not give you the exact number. 

Q. You have some in the school ? — 4. Yes. 

« Q. What is your experience of the Hattersley loom with the artisan class ? — 4. The 
artisan classes take to these looms very readily but unfortunately they cannot afford to buy 
them. Some of the more well-to-do men have purchased them. 

Q. Apart from the question of cost have you found that it is too heavy ? — 4. Yes, they 
find it a little heavy, but with practice they can work at it the wholo day without getting 
exhausted. 

Q. You have already mentioned that the great difficulty about the development of the 
•hand loom trade is the question of finding a market. Could you not devote a considerable 
amount of attention to this particular aspect of the question in the future? — 4. Certainly I 
could, but my present duties will not allow of my doing so. 

Q. The imported piece goods trade amounts to many crores a year and there is no difficulty 
in selling the whole of this through the organised agencies which have been established in the 
country. What real difficulty is there in creating a similar organisation to deal with the 
hand woven goods ? — 4. Hand woven goods have got only a local market and some how or 
other the industry does not seem to have been centralised, but there seems to be no reason why 
the local-made goods should not be Bold if there was a proper organisation. 

Q. If prominent attention were directed to this aspect of the question it is possible that 
mercantile people might find it possible to take it up. Have you any idea of the outpqt of the 
400 thousand looms of Bengal ? —4. No, but the value of the goods may be calculated at 
Rs. 10 to 15 a loom per month. 

Q. Then you have an unorganised trade of 7 to 8 crores a year. Would.it not be worth- 
while Intake steps to get it properly organised ? — 4. Certainly. 

Is the whole of this trade a seasonal one or is there a steady demand ?— 4. Yes, it is 
more or less a seasonal trade. In Borne districts however there are biannual and triannual 
markets, whereas in other places, the weavers sell their cloths at the weekly markets. At 
Serampore the mahajans place their orders for the whole year with the weavers and recover the 
woven material from them just before Puja time. The cloths are then washed, finished and 
supplied to the merchants at Calcutta with whom they have steady contracts for the supply of 
hand-loom-made sarees, dhoties, and gamachas. The prices of these woven articles are just a 
little more costly than mill-made goods a? the latter are manufactured on a large scale and tho 
weavers find employment throughout the year from the merchants. The merchants also arc 
consequently able to buy their yarns at wholesale rates. 

Q t . To what extent do individual mahajans deal in this business on a big scale ?— 4. At 
Serampore we have mahajans who have got as many as hundred looms each under their control. 
The weavers who work these looms make a contract with them for a yearly supply of some 
hundreds of pairs of dhoties and sarees. The weavers are not required to invest their capital 
at all but limit themselves to the manufacture of the cloths. 


Q. Has any exempt been made to get the mahajau to improve the output ? What is his 
attitude ?— -4. He is a very suspicious person and does not interest himself in any way with 
improving the machinery or output of the looms as the looms are not his property and the 
prices at whioh he manufactures his oloths are quite satisfactory. 

G. Have any of these people taken any interest in the improvement of the production ?— 
4. No, none of the local gentlemen have hitherto made an attempt to improve the production 
of the Serampore looms but I believe that during the Swadeshi movement some of them came 
forward to help the weavers. * 

Q. Yon »ay that you are wing jaoqaard looms in the Serampore school. Hayean, 
of t&ZlZiLd in the There . m ■ a ■ .Bank™ .and l jdjg 

and a Jatnawd have recently been purchased hi the mipnoipality for th,e benefit of the Santipur 
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Q. Where do they get their cards from ?—i. From England ip the first instance and 
afterwards they buy their cardsYrom thedocal shops in Calcutta. 

Q. Where do they get them cut ?— A. They cut it themselves. 

Q. Have you got a card cutter in your factory ?—i. No. We our out cards with band 
punches, 

Q. Are they using the drawboy type of harness ?— A. At Bankura you will see both 
types— the jacquard and the drawboy. 

Q. Have you shown the relative advantages of the two ? Have you compared the rate 
of working ? — A. It is not easy to do that in an institution like that of mine, but it has been 
tested in the various villages. For instance at Bankura where the jacquard has been intro- 
duced, it gives about three to four times as much work, 

Q, And yet it is difficult to get them to adopt the improved methods ?— A, Yes, as the 
Indian weaver is very conservative. 

Q, Could you arrange to sell jacquards on the hire purchase system ?— A. We could, but 
there is no money available for that purpose. 

Q, Have you ever applied to Government for funds ?— A. I said that a scheme has been 
sanctioned for the purpose of advancing loans to the students who pass out of the institution 
and the same money could be used for that purpose. 

Q. In regard to the Scrampore School can you send us the last annual report?— .4. Yes. 

Q t . What is the annual cost of upkeep ?— A. About Ils. 28,000 for the Central Institute 
and its outlying centres. 

Q. What do you do with the products of the looms ?— A. We do not sell them. The 
, boys bring their own yarns and when they have woven the material they sell it in the local 
markets. 

Q. There is no commercial side ?— A. No, that is one of the reasons why the men eome., 
This system of work has proved an attraction as the weavers are permitted to canvass orders 
in the market and to sell their material after defraying the cost of the yarn. 

Q. How much was the capital outlay on the institute ?— A, For the purchase of the 
machinery and furniture the initial capital was Rs. G,000. 

Q. How much has been spout since ? — A. Very little. 

Q, All your equipment cost only Rs. 6,000 ?— A. Yes, that is all. 

Q. You speak of your deputation to other provinces ? — A, I was deputed to Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa twice for inspection work and also to report on certain matters that interested 
the Government there. I was sent also to the Indore State last yean 

Q. In answer to question 55 you say that all those in charge of prime movers should 
possess Government certificates of competency ? Is that statement based on practical 
experience ? — A . Yes. I think it very necessary as unless these men are of a certain 
standard the general tendency of the employers is to procure cheaply paid men wh t$ are as 
a rule incompetent, and there is always a danger of their doing damage. It is necessary that 
there should be some Government control. 

Q, Would yon have Government control to prevent your servants from breaking your 
crockery ?— A, That is quite a different matter. 

Q, Why should not a private individual be allowed to employ whom he pleases to damage 
his own machinery ? — A. The public are also concerned. If a boiler bursts for instance there 
is danger to life. 

Q. In the case of small prime movers don't you think it would be a great handicap to 
their owners if you insist on the employment of drivers with Government certificates ?*— 
A . On the other hand it is a great safeguard, but an exception could be made with small 
prime movers, such as oil engines, etc. 

Q, Do you want a certificated man in the case of small pumps and engines?—^. No, in 
suoh a case a third class driver would do if he understood the working of an oil engine. 

Q. On what pay ?— A, It depends on the place. In some places they get 60 or 70 rupees 
per mensem. In other places only 20, 

Q. In Madras there are hundreds of drivers on very small pay in some instances as low 
aaJ ta 7 ?— A., They are simply coolies, and the owners of the plants invariably realise that 
economy of this nature is really no economy in the long run. 

Q. Do you know whether in England people in charge of prime movers have to be certifi- 
cated ? — A, The condition! are different there. Such men cannot become engineers all at once* 
The proprietors would not allow him to t^te charge of the factory unless they were convinced 
that he was thoroughly reliable and experienced. 

Q. In your experience bow many machines have Jeen damaged by these men I 
know of four or five instances, but I could not tell you exactly tne number of suoh eases. I 
have had a lot to do with the selling of machinery in the Central Provinces* Madras and a 
portion of the Punjab, 
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Q. Would you apply the same regulation to an oil engine for instance 1—d. Oil engines 
are excluded as with these prime movers there is not the same danger of explosions as in the 
case of boilers. 

Q, Would you eliminate the oil engine ?~, A. Y es. 


List of Hand Loom weaving factories opened by ex-students of the Serampore Weaving Institute 
forwarded by Mr . ffoogerwerf after oral examination . 


Serial 

No. 

Names. 

Address. 

No. of 
Loome. 

1 

Nalin Behary Nandy. 

Sahagunj, Hoogly « 

1 Hatter- E 



sley's and 

3 Fly 
Shuttle 





Looms. 

2 

Nirmal Chandra 

Erou’i, Marsh idabad . 

5 Hatter- T 


Mukherjee. 


s 1 e y ’s 
Looms 




and pre- 




pnratnry 

macliin- 




cry. 

a 

Srinibas Saha . 

Bhadreswar, Hoogly 

6 Looms . I 

4 

Bijoy Krishna 

C/o Brothers Partners, 

6 Looms. £ 


Mukherjee. 

30, Sukea’s Lane, 


• 

Cnlcutta. 


6 

Debendm Nath 

C/o Station Master, 

4 Looms • ] 


Lahiri. 

Coomerkhaly, E. B. 
By. 

3 Looms 1 

6 

Haripada Hans 

Post Office and Village 


Badanganj, Hoogly. 


7 

Atol Behary Nandy . 

Post Office and Village 

4 Looms. ] 


Badanganj, Hoogly. 


8 

Hem Chandra Dalai . 

Post Oifioe and Village 

2 Looms. 1 


Badanganj, Hoogly. 


9 

Manick Chandra j 

Post Office and Village 

3 Looms . ! 


Nandy. 

Badanganj, Hoogly. 


10 

Bhus&n Chandra Das. 

Tost Offioe and Village 

8 Looms . 

Kayapat, Hoogly. 


11 

Moti Lai Laha 

Lai Bagan, Chander- 

2 Looms . 



nagore. 


12 

Konaram Mahapatra . 

Village Belda, PoBt 
Office Potashpur, 
District Midnapore. 
Village Makalpore, 
Balasore. 

5 Looms . 

2 Looms. 


IS 

Kishory Mohan Taldi. 

14 

Furna Chandra Para- 

Paipara, Santipur, 

Nadia. 

2 Looms. 

manik. • 


15 

Narendra N atMferiok 

, Santipur, Post Offic< 
Hatigarh, Balasore. 

» 14 Looms. 

16 

Muhammad Yunna . 

Sohdeeh, Post Office 
" Sohsarai, Bihar, 

2 Looms. 



Patna. 

. 12 Looms. 

17 

Jaykrishna Das 

, Silk Faotory, Bhagal- 


pur. 


IB 

Sarat Chandra Chow- 

. Village Jote, PoS 

t 2 Looms. 

dhury. 

Offioe Kotwali 

Maid*. 

» 

. 2 Looms, 

19 

Baja Bam Bhar 

, Begampore, Hoogly 


BllflBKS. 


about a year and a half as he found that he 
had not sufficient working oapital. The 
cloths turned out in his factory were quito 
good and oommandod a fair sale. 


Kasimbazar. Ho is weaving silk 
for which ho has a sale at Calcutta. 


cloths 


no UlUhOU inn iwouny tu-tiri nuuung 

a year bb some dispute arose among the 
Bhare-holders. 

le closed liiB factory for want of funds 
after working for about 2 year's at Gomoh. 

He has just opened his factory. 


no Has IIIBIUIIUU. Uliuu M'Vluo nu 

with his own capital and fells the products 
of bia looms to the local merchants. He 
is believed to bo doing quite well. 

He has installed three looms at Badanganj 
with his own oapital and sells the products 
of his looms to the local merchants. He 
is believed to be doing quite well. 

Ete hss installed threo looms at Badang anj 
with his own capital and sells the products 
of hie looms to the local merchants. He 
is believed to be doing quite well. 


Lie USB JUBIBIJCU UJUCO J 

with his own capital and sells the products 
of hie looms to the local merchants. He 
is believed to be doing quite well. 

Ho has installed three looms at Badanganj 
with his own capital and sells the products 
of his looms to the looal merchants. He 
is believed to be doing quite well. 

He closed his factory after working a few 
months and went to Nepal where ho is 
running the State Hand Loom Factory 
quite oreditably. 

He has opened a factory with 5 loome but 
no information is to hand as to what 
success he has met with. 

He has been working since the last 4 years 
and weaving fine dhoties and sarees which 
he is able to sell at good prioes to the looal 
shopkeepers. . . , 

He is employed in the weaving of handker- 
chiefs with ornamental borders and he states 
in bis letter that his average earnings 
amount to about Rs. 20 per mensem. 

He is employed in a factory opened by the 
missionaries at Hatigarh. 

He closed his factory after working it for 
few months as he had no working oapital. 

It is romoured that he has opened a silk 
fuotory in partnership with a Marwari but 
no advioea are to hand as to what success 
he has net with. ^ , , . » „ 

He owned bariueM with 2 loom* but he 
had to dieoontinne hie, trork as hit house 

- °< «■ 

friends* 



rir 
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List of Hand Loom weaving factories opened by ex-students of the Serampore V eaving Institute 

forwarded by Mr . Hoogewerf, after oral examination— oonold. 


Serial 

No. 

Names. 

Address. 

No. of 
Looms. 

Rbkabes, * 

20 

Aidan Cooiner . 

D. U. Mission, 
CJiittarporo, Hazari- 
bagh. 

6 Looms . 

This factory was opened by the D. U. 
Mission. Chittarpore, some years ago and 
after working it for some four years it dosed 
down as It was found that it did not pay. 

21 

Sital Chandra Soul . 

Khasbagan, fierAmpore 
Thana Battala, Dutta 
Bagau Lane, Seram- 
pore. 

Thana Battala, Dutta 
Hagan Lane, Seram- 

2 Looms . 

Not working satisfactorily. 

22 

Hftladhar Paul 

4 Looms , 

He has been working satisfactorily all along. 

He sells the products of the looms to the 
local merchants. 

28 

Dina Nath Dey 

8 Looms , 

He is working on his own aocouut. 

24 

Fanchanan Adar 

pore. 

Thana Battala, Dutta 
Bagan Lane, Seram- 

2 Looms . 

lie is working on his own aocount. 

25 

Sashi Bhusan Gui . 

pore. 

Cemetery Lane, 

Serampore. 

Post Office Begum- 

2 Looms . 

Ho is working on his own account. 

20 

Nibarau Chandra Dun 

8 Looms . 

He is working on his own account. 

27 

Hupra flembrom 

pore, Hoogly. 
Wesleyan Mission, 
Bankura. 

6 Looms 

He is working bb the Manager of the 
Wesleyan Mission Factory. The factory 
is paying for itsel£ and the number of 
looms will shortly be increased. 

28 

Gopal Chandra Dutta . 

C/o Babu - Adhar 
Chandra Dutta, 

Serampore. 

2 Looms . 

Working on his owu acoount.. Ho manu- 
factures fino dhootioB for whioh there is a 
local demand. 

29 

Kali Krishna Roy . 
Thako llari Chow- 
dhury. 

Beliatore, Bankura . 

3 Looms . 

Working satisfactorily. 

80 

Suri, Birbhum 

2 Looms . 

He failed on account of financial difficult}. 

31 

Lalit Chandra Nath . 

Belka Post Office, Vil- 
lage Trimohini, Dis- 
trict Rutigpore. 
Domgara Post Office, 
Cuttack. 

2 Looms . 

Ho has recently opened a factory with a 
couple of looms but nothing definite is 
known as yet about him. 

82 

Banchauidhi Dhal . 

About 6 
Looms. 

He has recently opened a factory with 6 
looms in the hope of being financed by one 
of the local zemindars. 

88 

Snrendra Nath Bar vi . 

C/o Reverend D. C. 
Haidar, Ramgarh 
(Chittagong). 

2 Looms • 

He has opened a factory with 2 loomH. 

84 

Muhammad Asim . 

Gulzarbagh, Banki- 
pore. 

6 Looms . 

He worked liD factory for 6 months then 
closed for want of capital. 

35 

Satish Chandra Mitra. 

C/o Roy Bahadur 
Purnendra Narayan 
Singha, Bankipore. 

20 Looms . 

He closed his factory after working for 
about a month owing to the disagreement 
of the partners. 

tie failed on acoount of finanoial difficulty* 

86 

Satish Chandra 

Chatteriee. 

Mansha, Khulna 

iti 

87 

U. B. Dofapihilla 

Rajagiriya, Colombo. 

About 16 
Looms. 

He has started a hand-loom weaving factory 
with some 15 looms. The factory is 
financed by small capitalists aud from 
recent advices to hand I understand that 
the faoiory is a success and that power 
machinery will be installed shortly. 

88 

Khader Ali Khan 

Bunganapalli (Madras' 

) 25 to 30 
Looms. 

Ho is supervising the Bauganapalli State 
Weaving Factory whioh is working very 
satisfactorily. 

89 

K. Swaray 

C/o K. Veerabhadra 
Sastry E*qr., Vizia- 
nagram City 

(Madras). 

More than 
10 Looms 

He is doing quite well and has hopes of 
, increasing his present plant. 

40 

V. Y. Narayan 

C/o T. R. Raghunath 
Ran, Esqr., Rajah's 
College, Parlakemidi 

10 Looms 

He died ; I don't know who has taken over 
the charge of the factory. ’ 


Witness No. 115, 


Bon. Mr. W. W \ The Hon'ble Me. W. W. Hornell, Director of Public Instruction , Calcutta . 

Eomell. 


Weittbn Evidence. 


and 

dust rial schools. 


1. One of the points dealt with in the questions circulated by the Commission is that of 
apprenticeship and industrial schools. I understand that Mr. Chatterton's view is that the 
raw materials of an industrial organisation are not lacking in India; that there is plenty of 
capital, if only it oould be brought into action anjd that the labour available is induEtrioo*, 
but that the deterring oause is to be found in the faot that industry is divided into two small 
units. The work is split up amongst individual workers and their families, whereas modem 
conditions demand larger units of organisation^ a minuter sqb4iyi&\oii of l*bour ; more regular 
houif of wofr • ’ J r 
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On the other hand, the labourer finds the subdivided process monotonous : he dislikes the 
regular hours s dislikes leaving his family circle to go to work and wants to work at home. 
It is difficult to make him realise that in return for these minor disadvantages his hours would 
be shorter and his earnings greater 1 

fc. There have been three main types of proposals for bettering the condition of the 
Indian craftsman. The art amateur would revive the past: he disapproves of modern 
machine-methods. His proposals are not practical. A critic of another class would introduce 
pure European industrialism, and despises any small* scale effort : this sort of person does not 
realise that in many, if not in the bulk of, cases highly capitalised industry on European 
lines is not possible ; that there is not the volume of trade to make it succeed, whereas there 
might be quite sufficient to bring success to a smaller concern. In any caso trees grow from 
seeds and an intermediate stage of small-scale enterprise might lead eventually to a larger 
industrial system by developing an export trade from one originally confined to a local market. 
To start the large export business straight off would involve unnecessary risk. If we are to 
wait for large industrial development in India we may wait for ever! “We must lead up to 
it }) says Mr. Chatterton. IJence Mr. Chatterton's view is that a number of workmen should 
be gathered into a small factory where they can make common use of a small engine, of 
improved machinery, of common design and information (in the supply of which Government 
might assist), of a central sale and purchase agency shared between several such factories. 

3. Experiments were made on these lines with some success. The difficulty which arose 
was the question of the limits of Government interference. Is it justifiable that Government, 
should finance industry ? Is it justifiable that it should finance and manage ? Should it 
merely finance without having any say in the management ? 

4. I am not going to discuss these questions : I am not a business-man \ besides they 
have been discussed at great length already and the Secretary of State has written more than 
one Despatch on the subject. It is not quite clear to me what the present position is. If 
there is any real vagueness as to the accepted principles by which the Government of India is 
to be guided in dealing with this difficult matter, the vagueness should be removed. My 
attitude, for what it is worth, is that of the recent Bengal District Administration Committee. 
If Government can contribute to the development of Bengal by means other than educational, 
doctrinaire opinions should not bo allowed to stand in the way. The means I leave to others, 
but I think it is unwise to ignore in a matter of this kind the apparently inevitably cum- 
bersome nature of Government machinery. Surely if Government is ever to do anything like 
commerce it must be able to act promptly. Is this possible ? 

5. To resume*. — In his “Industrial Evolution >y Bucher points out that Europe reached 
its present economic and industrial condition through a number of stages. The earliest form 
of industry is housework* The house owner makes for himself : there is no specialisation or 
barter. This stage doeB not postulate village life: it is “home industry J* Differences of 
endowment lead to excess in some cases, deficiency in others. Hence barter which implies the 
existence of neighbours. Village life develops and a man with a special gift may decide to 
live by that gift, abandoning the land. He works ou the purchaser's material. Where the 
tools are bulky, e.g, t a loom, the material is brought to the worker ; in other cases the worker 
goes to the employer's house. This is wage-work. The next stage is reached when the 
worker purchases material, works all the year round, and sells the finished article for a 
price. This is called price-work* It postulates the existence of a town and it depends upon 
the personal touch between the maker and the purchaser. Hence the town must be small. 
The difficulties of the small man in capitalising himself, in tiding over the slack seasons, and 
in finding the money for the purchase of materials at the right time, introduce the middle 
man and commission work. The middle man becomes the sole customer : hence the worker 
loses direct touch with his market. This stage assumes a group of towns. The existence of 
the factory assumes national trade. It arises rather from a sub-division of labour than from 
machinery. It is more economical than individual workmanship, but it is not very adaptab e 
either in the nature of goods or in the quality produced. 

6. Where should India be placed in this development? Is it necessary that its 
industrial life should follow these stages ? We find in Bengal a strange admixture of stages. 
House-work is rare, but still exists : a good deal of the cloth woven in the house is for home 

' use.- The goldsmith is an instance of wage-work. The brass-worker is an instance of price 
work. The potter is a commission worker. In ]ute, cotton steel, we find the factory 
on a large scale : in soap, printing, jewellery, we see the small scale factory. 

7. Reviewing «he average mofuml conditions of Bengal it may perhaps ^ be sail i 1 that for 

the most part industry is in the stage of wage work or price work « bu * th ^® 
modified by the existence of cheap imports and the retail trader. M . - 1 P . 

Would he to substitute commission work and the sma,ll factory. Ihe . 

work are the fact that the worker is out of touch with the market. The continued ««ten 
of the small looal worker is largely due to the fact that he is closely in 

market, . 

8. Then again there is the danger of the middleman. He is often 0 fP r « s “ ve ; ,} “J* 

told that therefs in Eaet Bengal the germ of a useful j inevitable. ' 

but that the cost of the Middleman is so excessive that the doom of the trade is inev.taw 

9. Both the shove dangers might be avoided by offi COBt romng 

thing which the Industrial Bureau could control and is it likely to be capable - 
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it? The value of the trade of any one small factory is microscopies 4;he workers are 
suspicious of the official as a new middleman who will enter and take an . additional toll. It 
would seem as if the small factory and commission work is really a transitional stage in deve- 
lopment containing elements which render early development or early decay inevitable. 

10. There is an even more serious consideration. We find the wage worker, the commis- 
sion worker or small factory, and the large factory in the same province. . But they are not 
found in the same place. The wage worker is situated in the far-away village : the small 
factory is in the mofuMil town : the large factory is in the city. Between these three there 
are centuries of social development. The type of industry is suited to the type of social 
life. 

11. In endeavouring to make a small factory out of the village weaver, we are perhaps 
endeavouring to take an institution out of one social stage and place it in another era. It 
may be possible by building a railway by erecting a new steamer halt, by a new road, to make 
a village into a small town. Then the wage worker automatically tends towards price work, 
and, as the town grows, he becomes a small factory owner. But the attempt to change the 
industrial type without real alteration of the social conditions seems foredoomed to failure. 

12. At the same time one must admit the possibility that in some cases the social 
conditions may exist which render the small factory possible, but that indolence or laok of 
initiative have prevented its growth. It has been argued that Government might step in 
here. Has Government any right to step in, unless the chances of success are at least good ? 

If any one was thinking of investing money in an embryo industry, he would ask a certain 
number of questions, e.g . 

what would fuel cost ? 

what would transport to the customer cost ? or if a middleman is employed transport 
to the distributor ? 

what would the plant cost ? and finally 

what would the capital cost ? 

13. An industry of this kind is bound to be a more or less risky venture ; whereas 
moneylending to agriculturists is comparatively safe. A co-operative bank, which is, 1 am 
told one of the safest investments going, if reasonable care is exercised, will pay 7 per cent. 
A slightly risky loan to a ryot is a less risky and a far more profitable investment than the 
factory, why then invest in industry ? 

14 I am exceedingly sceptical about the capacity of an external Director of Industries 
or Bureau to detect the possibilities of a small industry. The task would be, to say the 
least one of extreme difficulty. The education of the people to detect for themselves would 

be a more reliable policy, but I Bhould hesitate to say that it were practical. The ma/i who 
lives in the small town and knowB its requirements both in quality and quantity has a far 
better chance of seeing any opening which may offer. It may be that he may be too indolent 
to use his chance ; but is there not a certain risk in that same indolence affecting the activities 
of the Bureau or the Director of I ndustries. There may be members of the Commission who 
have not toured in Bengal during the rains. 

IB. In spite of these objections it may be worth while to pay attention to the small 
factory if future industrial development is likely to lead through it. It has been suggested 
to me that we might have an era of small factories, leading eventually to a fuller industrial 
development. 1 have my doubts, but I can realise that small scale production may arise 
from several causes, (t) A localised market, i.e., the production of cloth on a lonely island cut 
off from every other part of the world would necessarily be on a small scale. I once saw a 
small factory in Bholafor the production of vests, etc., which seemed to be paying itB way. 
(ii) A specialised demand, t.e.', the people of a certain district may desire a certain class of 
article which no one else needs, e.g., the peculiar breast cloth of the Chakma woman of the 
ChittaffonK Hill Traots would be a case in point, (tu) A perishable product, which may be 
produced near its market, because the additional costs of small scale production are less than 
the risks and costs of transport. 

16. The earliest development of industry was accompanied by the opening up of 
communications and a gradual widening of the market. As the market widens, .the 
factory increases in size, but the opening up of communications now-a-days puts an isolate 
part of the country into touch with the whole world. A small local artizan does not swell to 
a shop, thence to factory. He is apt to be faced suddenly by world products and then he 
usually disappears unless he develops into a factory supplying the world. 

17. It looks therefore as if the factory arose not so much from improvement in the 
method of supply as by alteration in the nature of the demand. Improved communications, 
increase of population, development of education leads to an increasing similarity in taste* 
Men are much more like each other now than thoy even were before. Their tastes and 
their thoughts are becoming standardised ; hence also their needs. This standardisation of 
demand makes possible the standardisation of supply. Can we suppose that time will 
accentuate local differences ? I am ‘afraid not : Local fads are an unstable basis for long-lived 
industrial hopes. It looks as if the perishable product, such as pottery, is the only one likely 
to rest with the small producer and there again the tendency of modern production is to 
displace the perishable article. We have enamel vessels, unbreakable glass, non-chip plates, 
and canned food ! 
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IB. One might have expected that Bucher in tracing the development of industry 
through marked stages, would also have pointed out that each stage of industry has an 
educational method peculiar to itself. In the. early stages hereditary apprenticeship develops. 
With the advent of the small town where many different trades are gathered together it 
becomes possible for the parent to set his child to learn some other craft than his own. 
Moreover it becomes desirable for him to do so ; for in the small town, unlike the village 
with its one official craftsman, overcrowding of crafts becomes a possibility. Hence it 
becomes necessary to secure (1) the prevention of over-crowding and competition, and (2) 
the supervision of apprenticeship. It is out of these needs that the guild arises. 

19. The development of industry, the advent of commission work, and later the develop- 
ment of the factory make guild supervision and control inadequate. The outside competitor 
despises its rules. Having lost its authority as a regulator of trade, it loses its power also in 
the control of apprentices. Apprenticeship does not perish altogether. On the contrary, it 
continues to this day, but in an altered form. There are learners in most factories, hut the 
learning period is usually, in view of the minute sub-division of processes, short. There are 
some who pass from one department to another aB “ learners ;; partly with a view to finding 
out what work suits them best, partly so as to have several accomplishments to fall back upon 
in event of unemployment. 

20. The value of apprenticeship for the training of craftsmen in India has been 
repeatedly urged. The question was discussed by the Committee on Industrial Schools of 
1908. The general trend of opinion is against it. 

21. Apprenticeship is a contract for service on the part of the pupil and for instruction on 

the part of the master. The master stands in the place of the parent. The carrying out of 
the contract is supervised by the local community. Thus there are three parties in the 
matter : (1) the apprentice, (2) the master, and (3) the local community. Advocates of 

apprenticeship seem to be of a somewhat idealistic turn of mind. They urge the undoubted 
advantages of the system, viz. : — 

(1) the boy learns under real trade conditions : his instruction therefore is likely to 

be practical ; 

(2) he receives individual attention and instruction ; and 

(3) he is not merely taught skill, but also character : his life is regulated by the 

master. 


22. Educationally all this is splendid, for character is everything in education. Artisti- 
cally it is good, for in those trados which contain an element of art personal touch is all 
important. Here lies the cause of the frequent failure of the Art School. It is not so much 
the master's skill, but his outlook, his devotion, his attitude to the world and to his art which 
effects the pupil's development. Ho artists come from the South Kensington School of Art? 

23. The difficulty is that all the advantage are the advantages of one party only— the 
apprentice, and of the apprentice only for a part of the time. If apprenticeship is to succeed it 
must pay the hoy ) he must receive instruction which has a definite market value. It must also 
pay the master. He must receive service which is of some value to him. Hence arose the 
need of indenture. For the general tendency is for the boy to stay with the master just so long 
as he is learning and his services are practically valueless and no longer. As soon as his services 
become of any value, the boy goes off to another craftsman who offers him a bigger pnee. 
The master naturally expects to recoup himself during the concluding years of tho indenture 
during which he is paying low wages for good work for the period during which the boy s 
services were totally useless. It is only just then that the better the master s teaohmg, the 
greater his reward should be during the final years of service. It naturally requires all tho 
powors of the Guild to prevent the enticing away of apprentices ; “ Enticing is scarcely the 
word, for the apprentice does not require any alluring to leave his apprenticeship if he oan go 
and earn more elsewhere. Messrs. Labchand Motichand of How Bazar, Calcutta, have a most 
interesting school for apprentices in jewellery. They state that no boy yet during the ten 
odd years' existence of the school has stayed the full period. Very few stay more than 2 or 3 
years at most. 

24. Obviously, however, unless the master's rights are maintained the system of 

apprenticeship must disappear. It may be added, though the apprentice does not realise it at 
the time, that it# the final part of his instruction which is the most importan . In that 
final period he leTrns to maintain a standard of quality-that excess of skill and delight in its 
exhibition, which distinguishes the artist from the mere worker. The last years of a PP rent ce 
ship are in fact a training in character j but in spite of the laudable endeavours ot vanon 
moral instruction leagues very few boys are able to realise or appreciate oharacter training at 
least not till afterwards. I do not think that we ought to complain about this. There 
quite enough prigs in the world already. p 

26. The excellence of apprenticeship as a means of education must be admitted. In- 
bably there is no method of specific education which is so good. Its * * "ful filmen t of 

doubtful. It does not, pay the master because there is no w wer to enforce! the 
the indenture. Moreover, under modern conditions large J 8 ®* 0 ” f J ^ d training, 
small.ones and it is of course the small works, whioh ^^ e .J“hi orc0 d „ the one 
Apprenticeship does not pay tho apprentice because apprentieesh p 
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and only entrance to the craft. Without apprenticeship, or with ar much shorter and less 
effective period learning, he can earn far more quickly and just as much. 

26. The control of apprenticeship by Trades Unions in England is worth a momenta 
consideration. The unions have consistently opposed instruction in technical or artisan 
schools. This opposition has been based on fear of over-recruitment, They have favoured 
correspondence evening and continuation teaching, because it is given to men who are already 
members of the craft. Could they have a monopoly of the earlier teaching, they would 
undoubtedly be enthusiastic in giving the instruction, probably far more enthusiastic and far 
more capable than any present agency, because it would pay them. Under such conditions 
apprenticeship might well be revived. 

27. In India there are no Trade Unions. There are a few Guilds, but they are not 
powerful. Caste is powerful, but it is not an industrial unit either in origin or in present 
function. It might become so. But it seems more probable that industrial development will 
be accompanied by a weakening rather than by a strengthening of caste. Had caste been 
adopted as an educational unit in the first instance, the result might have been different. 
It is in many ways a most valuable social organisation of which much use might have been 
made. A democratic outlook on sociology has emphasised its worst features. Probably the 
opportunity has passed and possibly the institution is so far removed from British ideas, perhaps 
so contrary to human nature itself, that there never was a possibility of a constructive policy 
with regard to it. Certainly caste as an active monopolist of labour and of a certain form of 
specific education seems quite incredible. 

28. In the last resort we have to ask ourselves what docs apprenticeship teach : School 
education produces uniformity of character ; apprenticeship produces difference. That very 
uniformity of demand and supply in production which puts an end to the small industry, puts 
an end also to the training Bystem of the small industry, in Bpite of all its merits. Modem 
industry requires inter-changeable parts, in its machinery and in its employ ds. It requires a 
standardised equipment in a worker even if that equipment be inferior. A special knowledge 
of one workshop is not so valuable as a general adaptability. - In a word, apprenticeship, in 
its true meaning, training by personal iufluence and imitation, will not Euit the large industry, 
and the future of the small industry is at least doubtful. As the method of teaching art, 
where difference and personality are the essentials, it lives still and it is never likely to 
perish. 

29. The artisan school of Bengal is a growth arising out of the policy of 1854, the policy 
of providing practical instruction for the masses in their own employments ; as a rule carpentry, 
tin-smithy, sometimes black-smithy and brass work, and morerarley basket work, are taught. 
Some artisan schools contain a section preparing candidates for work on zamindars* estates. 
The men turned out of this department are a sort of low grade surveyors. I have said above 
that some artisan schools contain a department of this kind. It would be more correct to say 
that schools which originally taught a certain sort of low grade of surveying and were 
subsequently developed to teach apart of the course of the Apprentice Department of the 
Bibpur College took up also at a certain stage in their development the training of artisans, 
The artisans are aB a rule more or less illiterate and instruction in the three R.'s is given or 
supposed to be given in addition to the training in the workshops. Most of these artisan 
schools are not very successful. Artisans won't come at all except at very liberal rate of 
scholarships, and even with these they practically never remain throughout the whole course. 
The survey departments which provide for a low grade of professional employment for those 
who have been sifted early out of the selective system— the qualification for admission is the 
Middle English or the Middle Vernacular Examination— are exceedingly popular. ^ In fact if 
you close these so called survey departments the system of Government and District Board 
technical schools, on the development of which the late Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam laid bucL store, would collapse. 

80. I do not think that it is fair to blame the schools themselves. Their training of 
artisans is, on the whole, I think, practical and in close touch with the market. Sometimes the 
touch is perhaps too close, and their work is little better than that of the bazar. It is always 
more expensive. It would be too much to expect that they should lead the market, producing 
new designs and processes ; yet something might be done in this way, if the schools were in 
the hands of really effective headmasters. 

31. What is the reason for the failure of these artisan schools. The cause seems to be 
entangled in the perpetual discussion, which rages round technical instruction, at any rate in 
India. Are these schools preparing boys for present or for future industries? 

32, If the training is for future industries if it is hoped that these boys will go out and 
create or develop new industries, are we not putting rather a heavy strain on youthful or 
parental optimism ? A parent might send his boy to^ school in the hope that he will attain to 
a certain already existing position in an existing business. I have ‘never met any one not 
even a Yankee, who entertained any definite hopes that his son would create a business and his 
post therein. Are we so certain ourselves that the industry. will come? Even assuming the 
ability in the child, where is the capital ? The ordinary Bengalee parent prefers to invest it 
in some less risky venture on behalf of his child. The obvious educational speculation is a 
comparatively inexpensive high school education with its lure of a Government appointment. 
At least in most oases the artisan school training given is intended to prepare the b6y for 
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industry in its present condition. Here again the school is placed in a dilemma. It may 
endeavour to give a training severely practical, based simply on the existing processes, or it 
may endeavour to give a wider training in theory and practice, which will make the boy 
something more than the ordinary mechanical labourer. If the sohool gives the mere 
mechanical training, it is difficult to see what advantage it has over uncontrolled apprentice- 
ship, which is the method usually employed. For if the school is practical, it must take notice 
of the existing conditions and processes. If this is so, is it practical to teach the use of a 
power-driven lathe for brass work ? The child when he leaves school could not afford to 
purchase one, nor is his business likely to be large enough to bring him a return on such an 
outlay, were he is in a position to afford it. Hence the school must teach merely what is done 
at present, and the boy's father, or his uncle, or his father's friend is probably a far more 
effective teacher. H e is liMly to be more practical : he is in closer touch with the market ; ho 
can give the boy more individual attention. If on the other hand the school attempts to give 
a wider training, a training far more thorough than that which the ordinary aitiBan master could 
give, its difficulty then is the narrowness of the demand. The boy desires merely to learn the 
specialised craft and wants to earn, as soon as he possibly can. If the school takes three years 
to teach him, even if it teaches for nothing, even pays a scholarship, the boy would prefer to 
learn rapidly the few special processes from a worker and start earning. No scholarship can 
compensate the boy or his parents for tho loss of two years' wages. The educational 
superiority of the school course is a matter entirely beyond the parents' compiehension. 

83, Probably the parents are right, for if wider intelligence and skill were among the 
conditions of the artisan's livelihood, the artisan would dosscsb them and he able to impart 
them. The wider training is an attempt to produce a worker better than tho circumstances 
demand in the hopes that he will raise his trade. It is a form of education fur future needs ; 
and this as I have pointed out is a form of education which can never appeal to the public. 
Socially it is an excellent scheme. Where compulsion is exercised aB in German Compul- 
sory Continuation Schools it may be successful. It can never succeed as a voluntary 
system. 


34. The same criticisms apply to the technical school. Where tho school trains for an 
existing form of industry, pupils may be obtained. But here the school works under a 
disadvantage in that most industries can give all the training they need in their cwh shops, 
and the training there given is better adapted to their own special conditions of work. The 
state technical school or college competing with the workshops of the larger industries as a 
training ground of tho workers for those industries seems to me to be a monstrous anomaly. 


35. Certain large employers notably railways are beginning to find that the technical 
training which they aTe able to give to their apprentices in their workshops require supple- 
menting by some more effective and thorough form of general instruction than they are at 
present able to provide. # They are beginning to feel that it would be an advantage to have 
efficient schools for general supplementary instruction attached to their workshops. I am not 
at all sure whether this .will not be found to be one of the most effective ways in which Gov- 
ernment can contribute to the production of efficient workers. The Governing Body of the 
Civil Engineering College are now considering whether it would not be possible to arrange 
for a much closer co-operation between the Apprentice Department of that college and the 
large employers of labour especially the railways. 


36. A great deal has been written on the question whether technical and industrial The relation 
schools should be under the Education Department or the Department of Industries, where of 

one exists. On geucral principles I am in favour of a strong Department of Education ftn <j 

which should develop in co-ordination all the various aspects of the educational system. I Industries, 
have always advocated this and opposed any transfer of technical colleges or schools from the 
Education Department. I am now, however, beginning to see that in administration gene- 
rally, education is after all one of the aspects of administration, we have in India certain 
machinery which has somehow grown up and cannot be scrapped or even very seriously 
modified. The question therefore of the relative spheres of activity of the Departments of 
Eduoation an d Industries is one which I should decide on local considerations of practical 
convenience rather than on general principles. While I know that the Director of Industries, 
if he is to effect anything, will have to proceed by means which are in no sense educational 
and while I think that it would be unwise to impose upon him to start with any responsibility 
in connexion with existing technical or industrial schools : I do not consider it would be 
either logical bitwise to deprive him of all influence over these institutions. If these institu- 
tions do not bear on the development of industry wbat is the use of them ? If they do, surely 
the Director of Industries ought to have some say. There are now so-called schools with very 
little which is scholastic about them. If under the influence of the Director of Industries 
these institutions can be made to serve a more useful purpose by being converted into some- 
thing which is in no. real sense a school at all, so muoh the better. It makes very little 
rence what they are called. I am doubtful whether general uniformity of treatment w either 
possible or desirable.* If the Director of Industries found that he could take an in ‘ 
school and make any practical use of it hi any scheme which he had in hand m P £ 
local industries, then I would say let him take that school over. Let things be “7 
until an Industrial Department has not only been started but has been ^erking f 
or three years. It is idle to discuss details of machinery, when we are still absolutely vague 
to what it is pnotioablefo? us to attempt* 
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Note op apprentice schools in engineering works and their relation to other forms of technical 

education. 

[JO.— This note has been compiled on the basiB of information reoeived from the Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, S.-W.] 

1. Within the last few years the movement for training the artisan for the work he is 

employed upon has found almost simultaneous expression in various parts of the world. The 
United States of America, Japan, France, Germany, and Great Britain have occupied them- 
selves with this problem ; and although the methods adopted by these countries differ very 
considerably one from the other, yet the idea expressed in the works sohool is common to 
nearly /all of them. * 

2. Developments in Foreign Countries.— Germany— In the larger industrial centres 
in Northern Germany it is usual for an apprentice sohool to be provided in each works, or 
for a single school to be established in a central position to serve several works of a given kind. 
Such schools are recognized by the State, and students attached to them are exempt from 
attendance at the compulsory continuation school. 

France.— In France there is no national scheme for training artisans, hut an association 
has recently been formed for the study of industrial arrangements and of various methods of 
training with a view to planning a national scheme for tho training of apprentices. 

4. The United States of America— In the United States there is as yet no national 
scheme for vocational training, but a strong movement in this direction has been manifested 
in many localities. Co-opeiative or half-time schools have been developed, in which tho boys 
work in pairs and alternate week by week between school and workshop, one of the pairs being 
at school while the other is at work. Apprentice schools have been established in many of the 
large engineering works. Such works include the Pennsylvania and other large Railway 
Companies; the Westinghouse Electric and Machine Companies; the General Electric 
Company, Yale and Towns; Brown and Sharpe, Packard, Cadillac, and other large Motor 
Companies ; the American Locomotive Company, and many others. 

5. England . — Apprentice schools have been established in England in connection with 
the following works : the Royal Dockyard (four schools) ; the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Westminster; R. W. Paul's Instrument Works, New Southgate; the British Westinghouse 
Company, Manchester ; the Midland and Great Northern Railway Works, Melton Constable; 
the Post Office Engineering Department, London; Head Wrightson & Co., Thoraaby, 
Yorkshire ; the South-West Railway Works, Eastleigh. Most of these schools aim at giving 
a training in the scientific principles of engineering to selected apprenties, rather than at 
training the rank and file for 1 heir daily work. The schools of the British Westinghouse 
Company, R. W. Paul, and the Post Office aim at training the ordinary artisan for his work. 

6. The educational needs of , the ordinary artisan. — The Educational needs of the 
ordinary artisan may be summarized as follows : — 

(а) Instruction in workshop methods and procedure. 

(б) Instruction in the use of tools. 

(<?) Instruction in elementry science, drawing, and calculations bearing directly upon 1 
the trades concerned. 

(^) Instruction in non-voeational subjects of a scientific, technical, or literary 
character to afford an interest in life outside the work of the artisan. 

(а) Instruction in the rights and duties of citizenship. 

(/) Some form of selection whereby students who show exceptional ability in the 
trade training may he afforded further training of a higher character. 

7. The existing means in England for training artisans. — At the present time an • 
attempt is being made in England to meet some of the needs referred to above by means 
of the following agencies 

(1) Junior technical schools. 

(2) Part-time day apprentice courses. 

(3) Minor evening courses in senior institutes. 

(4) Trade courses in evening continuation schools, 

(б) The workers' educational association classes, m \ 


8. The magnitude of the problem in England .— The census return for 1011 showed 
that the total number of males engaged in engineering work was approximately 826,000. 
This total was made upas follows 

General engineering and machine-making . , . , 416,000 

Tdokxmking 60,000 

Electrical apparatus ...... 84,000 

$hjj» and boat-building * . . • ... 104,000 

Vehioje-building * . . , . 174,000 

‘ Tottf i 8*8,000' 
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The proportion pef 1,000 of ail occupied male* in England and Wales for the igB-iange 
15 to 20 years during the period under consideration was 1 88, or 13*3 per cent. On this basis * 
it was estimated that the total number of workers in the engineering industry of 15 to 
years of age amounted in 1911 to about 110,000. It was assumed by the Board of Education 
that all these youths ought to receive some sort of training for their work, but it was consi- 
dered probable that a large number of them would be engaged upon work of a more or less 
undkflled character. The Board ascertained that in the British Westinghouse Company's 
Works the apprentices who were attending the works school in 1911 formed 7 per cent, of 
the total number of persons employed. They applied this percentage to the total number of 
male workers then employed in the engineering industry, and calculated that about 58,000 
would require training for skilled work. The Board took this number as being evenly dis- 
tributed over the age-range 15 to 20 years, and found that about 11,600 youths were entering 
the industry each year, and assumed that a training was required for this number as a pre- 
paration for their skilled employment. 

9. Junior technical schools .— The Board of Education went on to discuss the agencies 
then existing in England for the training of artisans (see paragraph 7 above). They observed 
that the* proper function of the junior technical school (engineeming) appeared to be to 
give a pre-apprenticeship training to boys who would ultimately become charge hands, 
foremen, or shop engineers. They remarked that it was most desirable that boys sent 
to these schools with scholarships should be selected with care and with a view to their 
future careers. The Board added that in the London elementary schools the best hoys were 
selected for transfer to secondary schools, the n£xt best for transfer to central schools, while 
the junior technical schools were recruited from the residue. The Board stated 
that some adjustment appeared to be desirable between the aims of the junior technical 
schools and the central schools, and that the most effective arrangement would seem 
to be that the central school should aim at pre-apprenticeship training for boys who 
would ultimately become skilled artisans, and that the junior technical schools should train 
selected boys who would ultimately fill the more important artisan positions, such as 

-foremen, etc. 

10. The functions of part-time day coxirses in technical schools . — The functions of part- 
time day courses were stated as follows : — 

(a) To give a supplementary training to youths who have shown marked ability in 
works schools or evening courses with a view to training them for leading 
artisan positions and to selecting those of marked ability for further training in 
full-time day courses. 

(A) (In towns with a considerable number of small works of a given kind.) To work 
in conjunction with a “ central training workshop/" and to train the rank and file 
on the same lines as in an apprentice school in a large works. To select 
youths of marked ability for further training under (a) above. 


The functions of evening courses for artisan students.— The functions of evening 
courses for artisan students were reported to be— 

(a) The provision of minor courses giving a trade training, and the selection of the 
best students for part-time day training. 

(h) In certain cases to provide instruction in science, drawing, and mathematics 
supplementary to the instruction given in an apprentice school in a works. 

[c) The provision of courses in non- vocational subjects. The question as to whether 
trade instruction should be given in junior courses is one that calls for serious 
consideration, and cannot be dealt with adequately in this note. 


12. The position of apprentice schools in works .— Although the problem of training 
the rank and file of the industrial army has been attacked in England it has not yet been 
adequately treated, and a full solution has yet to be found. The Board of Education recog- 
the importance of the matter, and in a memorandum on the teaching of engineering in 
evening schools they described a number of minor courses for various trades which might 
provide a partial .solution to the problem. These minor courses, however, have as yet not been 
extensively adopted, and no clear line of demarcation has been drawn between the work of the 
major and the minor evening courses. The present English system of technical education 
in evening schools appears to have developed from the top downwards, and an academic 
atmosphere still clings to the instruction given to artisans, making it remote from the 
daily work of the shops. It is essential that this academic atmosphere should be removed, 
and that it should be replaced by a “ works * atmosphere. The reason for the institution 
of apprentice schools in works is to be found in the growing conviction amongst employers 
that under modern conditions of work in the shops it is not possible for the foremen to 
impart to apprentices as muoh theoretical and practical instruction as they require m or ' cr 
carry out their work properly and in the most efficient manner. Coupled with 1 > 

the employers have reoogniMd tbrft the scheme of technwal instrackon has " 

attedanceon ths partof artisaw, and has to them a training that 

to A| to higher {K)sitio£ri bet it has not given to the rank and file a tanning which wdl fit 
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them for their everyday work. The works school appears to meet this need in a very 
efficient manner. 

18. Advantages of works schools .—' The apprentice school in works appears to possess 
the following advantages 

(1) The question of compulsory attendance is dealt with by the employer in his inden- 

ture with the apprentice. Compulsion applied in this way is less likely to be 
resented than when applied directly by the State. 

(2) The employer is responsible for the trade instruction, and oan assure its being 

carried out on lines to suit his requirements. 

(8) The instruction is given under conditions which cause the least disturbance to the 
work of the shops, and it is given at times best suited to the employer. On 
the other hand it must be recognized that works schools can only be established 
with advantage in fairly large works, and that' small works must be dealt 
with by the establishment of “ central training workshops " and by part-time 
day airnl evening classes. It may he urged that the instruction in soienoe 
and calculations given in works school might be better undertaken in a 
technical school, but in a large works the instruction in these subjects of a 
character suited to the ordinary artisan could quite well be given by young 
engineers on the works ttaff. 


Memorandum on some classes for railway apprentices in England . 


[N.B .—' This memorandum has been compiled on the basis of information received from the 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.] 

1. Great Eastern Railway, Stratford, with repairing works at Ipswich , Norwich and 
Peterborough . — There is a scheme in connection with these works by which certain apprentices 
obtain certain advantages. An apprentice must have been in the works for three years and 
have attended work regularly and given satisfaction ; he must have attended classes at the 
company's mechanics' institute at Stratford, and be able to produce certificates that he has 
worked there satisfactorily. He has to pass a local examination embracing certain of the 
Board of Education and City and Guilds subjects, When he has fulfilled these conditions 
he may submit to the head of his department in the works a course of full-time study which 
he proposes to follow for a period of six months. Should this be satisfactory to the company 
he wilt be allowed to abseut himself from the works for six months with full pay. The 
institute at Stratford, which is the property of the railway company, is not assisted by the 
Looal Education Authority, but receives a grant from the Board of Education, and the 
company take a considerable interest in the work of the institute and provide for its maintenance. 
In connection with the classes held at the institute the company have practical .classes at the 
works, in which students have the opportunity of using testing machines and of taking indi- 
cator diagrams from steam engines, etc. These classes arc not recognized by the Board of 
Education for the purposes of grant. Special prizes aie given by the company to a consi- 
derable extent. The approximate number of premium apprentices is 4 - 0 , non-premium 
apprentices 460, and workmen 5 , 000 . About 350 of the apprentices attend evening classes. 
Encouragement is given to apprentices to attond classes, in that promotion is made only to 
those who have shown ability in the evening classes as well as in the works. 

2. Great Northern Railway Company , Doncaster.— The work done comprises locomo- 
tive, carriage, and wagon building. There is no definite scheme of education. The Great 
Northern Railway py the fees of apprentices who attend evening classes and part of the feeB 
of apprentices who attend afternoon classes at the technical school ; they also give annual prizes 
to their students to the value of about £20 a year. The Chief Locomotive Superintendent is 
a co-opted member of the Higher Education Sub-Committee of the Doncaster Local Education 
Authority. There are 40 premium apprentices and 700 non-premium apprentices in the works. 
About 4,000 men are employed. Of the apprentices, about 25 premium apprentices and 110 
non-premium apprentices attend technical classes. It is usually found that the premium 
apprentices attend the day classes and the non-premium apprentices the evening classes. No 

r ial privileges in the way of “ time off " are allowed to apprentices attending evening 
les Periodical reports are sent to the company with regard to both day and evening 
students. 

3. Great Western Railway Company, Swindon.— Locomotive building and carriage and 
wagon building are carried on here. There is a definite educational Scheme approved by the 
oompany. ^ The preliminary year of technical training is given in courses held in five evening 
schools built and equipped by the Borough Council and aided by the Local Education 
Authority. The technical school is panaged by the governing holy, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the oompany. ^ 

Aooording to the company 's regulations, all apprentices are expected to aoquire a knowledge 
-of ^i^^mathertudace, practical mechanics, geometrical and dwwrfng f heat, eleo- 

* imfy and oheiqijfisry. Tho^o TTho have not had f^evioue 
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the .preparatory classes which are provided for students from ] 4 to 1 6 vears of are SnhieoiumtW 
thw we expected to attend the engineering course which is provided for those between 16 
end 8i yeersof age. • liach apprentice is required to keep systematic notes of his studST He 
required to make record of his observations in the workshops, accompanied by neat 

In order to enoourage good work in the evening classes, it has been decided that when 
apprentices attend the engineering classes regularly three evenings* week and give evidence 
. of industry and perseverance, their absence from the factory before 9 o'clock on the tlZ 
mornings immediately before or immediately after the olasses will not be recorded against them 
The Great Western Railway Company also offer a number of day studentships to be oomneted 
for by apprentices between 17 and 18 years of age. Candidates for these must have regularly 
attended, for at least one session, the evening grouped courses in engineering at the technical 
sohoot, and must have been at least 6 months in the factory. The successful students will' 
attend two half-days a week for 26 weeks at the technical school. They will h*vo their wages 
paid as if they were in the factory, and the railway company will pav their school fees. 
Capable students will continue for a three'-year course, and those who distinguish themselves 
will be allowed to spend part of their last year in the drawing office or the chemical 
laboratory. The number of free studentships to these day courses will ho limited to 30 at 
any one time, generally in groups as follows for a three-year course ; first-year course 15 
students; second-year course 9 students ; third-year course 6 sfudents. For each year’s 
course there will be a competitive examination, successful students passing from one year's 
course to the next. J 
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A monthly report is furnished by the principal of the technical school to the company 
on the work of premium apprentices and weekly report is furnished on those attending day 
classes and on those who claim the privilege of early morning leave. 

4. Midland Railway Company, Derby.— Locomotive building and carriage and wagon 
building are done here. There are three types of apprentices : privileged apprentices, pupils, and 

ordinary apprentices. With regard to privileged apprentices, during the period of apprenticeship 
each apprentice is required to attend the classes held at the Derby technical school during two 
mornings a week, or any other course which may be determined from time to time. On 
these days he will not start work in the shops until 2 p.m. Each year of service ho will be 
expected to sit for any examinations in technical subjects which may be hold for the employes 
in the Chief Mechanical Engineers’ Department. With regard to pupils, the conditions are 
similar to those of privileged apprentices, except that each pupil is required to pass the students’ 
examination of the Institution of Civil Engineers before the end of his third year in the works. 
Persuasion and advice are given to induce ordinary apprentices to attend the evening classes, 
but there is no compulsion with regard to these apprentices. An examination is held in 
Derby every year, open to janv apprentice who has been attending evening classes. Superior 
posts are given to those students who show merit in this examination. There is an institute 
conducted by the company which is not aided by the Local Education Authority. The only 
subjects taught in the institute are French, shorthand and German. The privileged apprentices 
and pupils attend the classes at the technical college The company does not aid the 
technical college, nor is it represented on the governing body. The privileged apprentices and 
pupils number about 40. The ordinary apprentices number about 535. The workmen, 
excluding apprentices, number about 4,000. Any apprentice who attends evening classes and 
asks on that account to be excused overtime is so excused. Reports are sent to the company 
with regard to the progress of its apprentices in the day and evening classes. 

5. Midland and Great Northern Joint Railway , Melton Constable. — No definite educational 
scheme exists, but all non-premium apprentices under the age of 18 must attend, in the 
company’s time, a class in workshop mathematics of 1£ hours a week for 89 weeks in the 
year. The company allows the use of a good institute heated and lighted practioally free for 
evening classes. The company provides a teacher free of expense for the afternoon class 
mentioned above. The parents of apprentices are required to sign a form stating that their 
boys will attend two evening classes each winter. Promising students are given chances of 
improvements by being taken into the office. The company officials make liberal offers of 
prizes. The committee consists of certain of the company’s employes, and receives a grant 
from the Local Education Authority. There are 8 premium apprentices, 100 non-premium 
apprentices, and 500 workmen. 

6. North-Eastern Railway Company , York . — Carriage and wagon building and some 
repair work are oarried on. There is no definite scheme approved by the company for the 
technical training of their apprentices, although it is understood that notices, will be issued 
that in future apprentices will be required, on admission to the works at the age of 16, to 
give evidence that they have some acquaintance with machine drawing, applied mechanics, 
and mathematics. Classes are held at the North-Eastern Railway Institute, a building 
provided by the oojnpany. The institute serves as a technical school for York so far as 
engineering is concerned. * The Local Education Authority subsidize it to the extent of £250 
a year. There are 4 premium apprentices, 136 nou-premium apprentices and about 2,000 
workmen employed by the railway in the works. Apprentices who attend evening classes are 
allowed to leave work early, but.only by special permission, and only two apprentices have 
obtained this permission. The company has given some apparatus to the technical school. 

30 A 
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Note on some part-time apprentice comes which are conducted in England for engineers . 

[JO.— This note has been compiled on the basis of information received from the Board 
of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.] 

I.—' The Royal Dockyard Scheme. 

1. The apprentices are employed in the building and fitting of ships for the Navy* 
They include shipwrights, engineering fitters, ship fitters, electrical fitters, boiler makers, 
caulkers, coppersmiths, founders, joiners, painters, pattern makers, plumbers, rope makers, sail 
makers, smiths, etc, - 

8. The dockyards are at Chatham, Sheerness, Devonport, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Pembroke and Haulbowline. 

j* 

8. The apprentices are selected when between the ages of 14 and 16 years by means of a 
t severely competitive annual examination ; hence if a boy takes the examination at 14 and 
fails, he has another opportunity of sitting for % the examination at 15 years of age. The 
period of apprenticeship was formerly seven but is now six years. The annual entry of 
apprenticeship is adjusted roughly to the annual loss through death, promotion, superannua- 
tion or other causes, and hence it rarely happens that an apprentice is discharged on the com- 
pletion of an apprenticeship. The competition for these places is very keen. There are about 
40 candidates to each vacancy. The better apprentices are promoted to suoh positions as 
draughtsmen, recorders, inspectors, etc. By means of Admiralty scholarships the best are able 
to proceed to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich for a further training with a prospect of 
securing appointments in the Constructive and Engineering Branches at the Admiralty. The 
dockyard schools where founded in 1843 at a time when there was little, if any, provision for 
technical education in dookyard towns. Their objects were not only to create a body of 
educated men from which could be recruited the designers and builders of ships for the Royal 
Navy, but also to increase the efficiency of the workmen as a whole. Many examples could 
be quoted of apprentices who ultimately have filled such positions as Director of Naval 
Construction and Assistant Directors and Engineers at the Admiralty ; while many havfe 
passed into the service of private engineeiing and ship-building firms, and have become eminent 
designers or have occupied other positions of responsibility. At the presont time, when com- 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools and the more general adoption of the part-time 
day system are being advocated, it is interesting to observe that the best example of this 
system which can be furnished is one which was initiated by a Government Department 70 
years ago. The success of the system has been so remarkable, that it is surprising that it has 
not been adopted by a larger number of engineering firms. Attendance during the day-time 
while the apprentices -are fresh, the disciplinary effect of compulsory attendance, together with 
the chances of promotion offered have produced remarkable results. The progress of the 
students through the schools is as follows. 

4. Of the successful candidates at the entrance examinations the better section prooeed 
to what is called the upper school, which they attend for 12 hours a week, made up of & 
hours on each of two afternoons and 2 hours on each of three evenings in such a way that 
they attend only on three different days in the week. The weaker section attend the lower 
school for 7 hours a week, made up of 3 hours on one afternoon and 2 hours on each of two 
evenings. The course in the upper school extends over 4 years, and that in the lower sohool 
over 3 years ; in each case for 40 weeks in the year. Annual examinations are held in both 
schools, external examiners being employed in the case of the upper sohool. In the case 
of the lower school examinations the papers are set and marked by the staff. On the results 
of these examinations apprentices in both schools are weeded out rigorously from each year of 
the course, those remaining behind being promoted. Those who are rejected remain in the 
dockyard, but for further theoretical training they have to rely upon the technical sohool, 
which is maintained by the Local Education Authority. 


II. — Woolwich arsenal Trade lads’ Scheme. 

6. The following regulations govern the entry and training of trade lads at the Royal 
^Ordnance Faotories at Woolwich 

(i) Entry — 

(a) An entrance examination is held annually in June. 

(b) The age of a candidate must not be less than 14 nor more than 16 years on 1st 

January preceding the examination. 

( c ) Intending candidates must apply in their own handwriting between the 1st April 

and the fourth Saturday in May on a form which will be supplied on applana- 
tion to the Chief Superintendent, Ordnanoo Kaotories. 

(d) Tl|ft vacancies are filled byicandidates in the order of merit shown by the exami- 

. nation,’ provided that in each case not less tbau half the maximum number of 
marks has been secured in each subject. 

„(e) Qualified candidates before entry into the workshops must be passed as fit by the 
Ordnance Faotories Medioal Officer. 
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M The candidates are, in order of merit and subject to the convenience of the 
Ordnanee Factory, allowed to choose the trade and department in which they 

will D6 trained. 

♦ 

i) Subjects of entrance examination— 

(a) Elementary mathematics. 


(b) Elementary physical measurements and their applications. 

(c) English. 

(d) Drawing. 

(iii) Work in factories — 


(a) Trade lads are subject to the Ordnance Factories rules and regulations. 

(4) Each trade lad is attached to a competent workman, who instructs him in the use 
of his tools during the first three years in the workshops. 

(c) A lad showing an exceptionally good record of progress in the course of compulsory 1 

study detailed below receives, at the convenience of the department, a pre- 
ference in being moved to different workshops while learning his trade ana in 
receiving facilities in the drawing office. 

(d) Trade lads are not required to work overtime of nightshift during their training. 

(iv) Work at the Woolwich Polytechnic — 

(a) During the first four years of their training all trade lads are required to attend 
the classes at the Woolwich Polytechnic detailed below. 

(4) If a lad does not attend these classes regularly, or if an unsatisfactory report is 
received of his progress, he is dismisse unless exceptional circumstances can 
be shown to exist. 


(c) Trade lads have leave with pay one afternoon per week during the first threo 

years of their training to attend classes at the polytechnic on one afternoon per 
week. During this period they also attend classes on three evenings per week for 
40 weeks in the year. In the fourth year the lads attend for three evenings per 
week only. 

(d) The school fee is refunded to each lad at the end of his year's course if a satis- 

factory report of his attendance and progress has been received. The fee for 
the fourth year is payable by the lads and is not refunded. 


IIL — The Gas, Light, and Coke Company's Scbeme. 

6. The scheme was established in 1908 by the Gas, Light, and Coke Company in 
oo-operation with the L&tulon County Council for the training of their gas fitters tad 
apprentices. The theoretical work is done in part-time day classes and in evening classes held 
by the London County Council Technical Institute, Westminster. The practical training 
is oarried out on the Gas Company's premises in special workshops which have been equipped 
for this purpose. The whole course extends over a period of s : x years. 

(i) Students* — Applications are invited by the London County Council from pupils 
attending elementary schools in the district, and direct applications are made also to the Gas 
Company by sons or relatives of their employes. There are at present about 100 lade in 
training, and the Gas Company pays them from 2s. fid. per week in the first year to 22s. fid. 
a week in the final year of their apprenticeship. 

(ii) Theoretical work. — Instruction is given in technical calculations, engineering drawing, 
English, elementary physics, and gas supply. The theoretical instruction averages 5| hours 
per week throughout the course. 

(iii) Practical work .— Practical training comprises 1 2 months in the special training 
workshops for 86 hours per week ; 18 months on gas work in the district as assistants to 
fitters; 12 months as fitters' mates ; 6 months meter testing ; 6 months mantle maintenance 
department ; 6 months mantle department ; 6 months fitters ; 6 months in show-rooms ; 
8 months in office ; and 8 months estimating. 

(iv) Subsequent employment . — At the end of their training the lads are continued in 
the company's employ, either as skilled artisans or as staff representatives* 

n 

IV.— The Manchester Scheme. 

7. Arrangements have been made between the School of Technology, Manchester, and 
about 40 engineering firms in the district whereby selected apprentices attend at the school 
for one day a week from 9 a.m. to 5-80 r.M. for 40 weeks per annum. The complete course 
extends over two years. 

8. There is a strict entrance examination, and at the present time about one-third of the 
candidates are rejected. 

(i) Curriculum.— First year : mathematics, mechanics, physics, and engineering drawing. 
Second year : mathematics, mechanics, heat engines, and engineering drawing. 

(ii) Reports and Gertificates.-^iAonthlj reports are furnished to the employers of the 
attendance and progress of the students. Internal examinations are had in all subjects at 
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the end of each session and certificates are awarded to those students who have attended for two' 
sessions and have passed the examinations in all the subjects of the course at the end of 
each session. « 


Oral evidence, 7th December 1916. 

Pmident . — Q. You say speaking of apprentices “ As soon as his services become of any 
value, the boy goes off to another craftsman who offers him a bigger price.” We have heard 
the same complaint from firn^when we asked them what they were doing to train their 
young men. When one hmei/that statement into account with the fact that in this country 
you can never get an apprentice to pay a premium but un the other hand he has to be paid 
from the beginning, does not that indicate that there are far too few expert workers for the 
work to be done and consequently is there not room of a very definite kind for the develop- 
, ment of elementary and industrial schools ? — A. I think so. 

Q. With regard to our schools and colleges you have great difficulties in getting them 
* filled except by bribes in the form of scholarships. Is it likely that a boy will value his 
education and his training unless he pays for it ? — A. Yeu mean technical schools ? 

Q. Yes ? — A. The evil of the scholarship system is that it very often tempts a boy who 
has no sort of capacity in a mechanical direction into a technical school. The B classes have 
failed in Bengal. Speaking generally the type of boy who was and is attracted to these classes 
is the boy who cannot pass the Matriculation Examination. 

Q. Tne apprenticeship system at home by which a boy is bound for fi/e years has generally 
worked without any difficulty. Is that largely due to the fact that the boy has paid for it 
and stays for five years to get value for his money ? — A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. The remark made by Messrs. Labchand Motichand is very similar to the remark made 
to me by a member of the Commercial Institute here. I do not see how you are going to meet 
this difficulty ? — A. I do no quite see bow it is to be met. The position in Bengal seems to be 
this. Every boy of any social position or ambition wants to obtain a University degree. This 
is also the goal of all his parents’ hopes. Every sacrifice will be made both by the boy and 
his parents when University examinations are the objective. A boy does not ordinarily goto 4 
a technical or commercial institution, unless and until he has definitely fallen out of the 
course which leads to a University degree. lie is then a failure, flotsam which tends to drift. 

Q. What is the value of the University degree V— A. It is the one gate to Government 
employment and to the favoured professions. If a young man can secure both a M. A. or M. Sc. 
and a B. L. degree he has 2 sets of openings before him. The Commission do not perhaps 
realise the enormous differences which it makes to a man's career in Bengal whether he has 
had to stop at the B. A. stage or has been able to secure the M. A. degree. I am compelled 
to offer B. A.s who are foolish enough to enter the Education Department as teachers Rs. 85 
a month in the Lower Subordinate Educational Service, while an M. A. if he is fortunate 
enough to get into a college may begin on Rs. 2 (JO a month in the Provincial Educational 
Service. 


Q. One cannot say that Government is doing wron g by offering these attractions ? — 
A> Possibly not, though the effect of making your educational system your direct sifting 
machinery for office and professional employment is overwhelming and I think disastrous. 
The position would not be so difficult in Bengal if the standards of the various educational 
' grades were reasonably high. If it were made more difficult to get a degree, fewer would 
enter for them and those who secured them would represent a more uniform level of efficiency. 
Similarly as regards secondary schools, if there was a reasonable standard of admission to the 
secondary Btage of education, fewer incapables would enter it and the general effect of second- 
ary education on the community would be far more beneficial. 

" Q. The standard of examination here is fairly comparable with the examinations in 
' England— I don't say of the Matriculation hut of the degree examinations ? — A. I cannot 
express any positive opinion because I have not been an examiner for the Calcutta University 
for many years. When I did examine for the B. A. and Intermediate Examinations my 
impression was that a great many unfit people went in for the examination and that many such 
passed. If you study the results, you find that there are a very large number of people who 
juat get the pass marks and a few more. I do not think that this is the case in England 
*in degree examination. Any examination finally adapts itself to the level of the candidates 
^4vho go up for it. 

Q. One thing that I have, as an examiner of the Calcutta University, felt is that there is 
a jort of uncomfortable feeling that you have to give the men marks for the answers they have 

S Ven but you feel all the time that they are not fit for the University. I have f^und it 
Seult to analyse the feeling of discomfort. Have you felt that as an examiner ?— A, Very 
strongly I" In a subject like English literature, one felt that the whole thing was an elaborate 
•tod tedious joke -that a large number of hardworking and estimable young men had, been 
compelled by some sinister but utterly stupid tyranny to waste the most precious ytitrs of 
their life in studying something which was utterly meauingless to them, while at the same 
time it was admirably calculated to make it almost impossible for them to get what they did , 
, want, namely • working knowledge of the English language. 

Q, Do you think that matters would mend to some extent if we had a more extended 
, system^ primary education followed by simple industrial education?*—^. 1 think that is 
jn Bengal a necessary ingredient in the solution of the general problem. 
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' , ® ut ■* the masters who are in charge of these primary schools are paid on a 

Halo that sorely does not attract the best type ?—A. A man starts a school (the mere foot of his 
having done so entitles him to masquerade under the once respected title of pandit) ; he runs it 
for a certain time and the District Board gives him perhaps 2 or 8 rupees. Then perhaps 
the pandit goes away or gives up teaching and the primary school ceases and there is probably 
nothing to pyt in its place. What is known as the District Board Primary School system 
was started in East Bengal. Under .this system the District Boards provide a certain number 
of school houses in which specially selected pandits hold th|ir ; (jfepses. Each such pandit 
gets a special allowance from the District Board. Pees are jlso levied and divided among 
the pandits of the school. The advantage of the system is it gives certain of the better 
primary school pandits a fixed and suitable habitat and reasonable emoluments. 


ffornstt. / 


Q. In Bombay I saw a scheme that was carried out in the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute. They have a system of marking which begins when the boy enters and lasts 
throughout the whole of the four years" training. He gets marks for the quantity of 
work done as well as quality and he is allowed to work within certain hours. That means that 
the boy has to be prompt in everything that he undertakes. That must come into the boy's 
character after four years" practice and is exactly the kind of practice that distinguishes a 
business man from men of many other classes. If your results are based entirely on examina- 
tion work I do not see how you can avoid developing a wrong kind of character. Is it possible 
to introduce such a spirit into our colleges and industrial schools? — A. Such a scheme appeals 
to me very strongly. I should like to see it tried in Bengal. 

Q. That means the addition of a fairly large staff to carry out the scheme ?— A. Yes i 
that would be necessary. 

I have heard a good deal from time to time of schemes proposed in Bengal for a 
technological institute and a school of minos and various reforms of the jtfbpur Engineering 
College, many of which were attempted to be carried out for a short timeand thenal andoned. 
There is a state of feeling that there is no policy that nothing continuous has been done and 
^tbere is no aim as far as technical and industrial education is concerned. I do not know if I 
have a correct idea of the state of affairs but if it is correct it seems to me that there is 
educational anarchy. — A. There have been a great many schemes which have not only not 
materialised but they have not even been worked out to definite conclusions. A detailed 
industrial scheme was worked out for Eastern Bengal and Assam by the Government of that 
province; this scheme centered round the Dacca Industrial Institute. A complete and 
elaborate scheme for the establishment of a technological institute in Calcutta has also been 
evolved. Not many years ago it was decided that the removal of the Civil Engineer- 
ing College from its present location at Sibpur was a matter of imperative and urgent necessity. 
The sale of the site to the Port Commissioners was actually sanctioned by the Secretaiy of 
State. Many problems appear to have been involved in this removal and they were discussed at 
great length both by Committees appointed ad hoc and in the Secretariat. Then came the re- 
partition and discussion broke out again. All that I have been able to do is to write a history 
of the whole business. ^ 

Q. Many x>f these have been started ? — A . Nothing whatever has beei^siarted except a 
tinctorial department at the Sibpur College and that has been closed, becaus^^jM^re no 
students. 

Q. And there was an agricultural section started.—^. There was at one time an agrichl* 
tural section at Sibpur but that was closed years ago. The question of agriculture did not 
come into the chain of discussions which I have just outlined. 


Q. Does not* mining come within the chain of discussions? — A. The whole question has 
pivoted on the Sibpur College and its future. As you know, the Sibpur College now has a 
mining class and it has also a collegiate department of civil engineering and an apprentice 
department. The idea was that the collegiate department of civil engineering should become 
pari of the Dacca University and that the mining instruction should be transferred to a school 
of mines in the mining district. A scheme was worked out for a school of mines. The 
apprentice department of Sibpur was to form the nucleus of the Technological Institute which 
*as to be established in Calcutta. You can imagine that all these proposals involved 
considerable expenditure. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that technical education ought to be made an imperial ques- 
tion that, for inAmce, our engineering colleges should be so governed that they should be 
colleges for all India, for instance Sibpur College would not be for Bengal ulone, that there 
ought to be some scheme of imperial technical education and that the colleges should be 
specialised for particular branches of engineering or technology. Have you thought out that 
scheme It seems to me that as regards the training of the higher grade of engineers a 
systetta'ei Imperial colleges would be the best. 1 do not see > any paitieular athnurtwe m 
baring engineering colleges under provincial Government* but then I am thinking 7 
collegiate department of engineering. 1 am not, thinking of the Sibpur apprentice depart- 
meat 

«»»>.«» a. <* *»“■«*** -«!*}• 
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University of a modem type and they conceived that it would be a great advantage, if the 
training of the higher grade of engineers could be made a part of the work of the Uaiveftity. 

Q. Yon would not object to some scheme of that kind in which all the higher forme of 
technological and engineering education and research sh^ld be conducted by an imperil 
machinery while the Industrie* should be run locally and consequently the artisan's education 
should be conducted by local ^Governments?— A. So far as loan see, I think that this would 
be a very much more effective* way of dealing with the matter. 

Q. What about the diffici^ies of boys going from one college to another ?— A. A Bengalee 
would gladly go to Roorkeelf he had the opportunity. People come to Sibpur from Burma* 
Bihar and Orissa. 

•j * 1 1 

Would there be any difficulty about hostel accommodation ?— A. We have never fonnd 
*any difficulty. Bengalee students go to any part of the world. Apart from the Government 
scholarship holders, there are a number of boys sent annually by the Association for the 
^advar cement of scientific and industrial education of Indians to England, America and Japan, 
tfo far as I know, this Association has never experienced any difficulty in finding recruits, nor 
have these recruits ever shown any reluctance to leave India and go anywhere. 

Mr. C. E . Low. — Q. Your note points to the fact that the examinations at present 
conducted are now little else but a passport to entering Government service ? — A. They are the 
necessary preliminary qualifications. 

Q. A youth has nothing else to do, after passing the examination, except the exercise of 
neoessary tact, diplomacy and influence ?— A. I understand that this is largely the case. 

Q. These exminations have been viewed by Government as means of assisting in the 
selection of candidates for Government employment?—^. Yes. Even the Sub-Inspector of 
Police must now be a B. A. (practically). 

Q. Do you tflfire it is right for Government to throw that onus on to educational instifo- 
tions and save itself the trouble ? — A. I think that the question which you have just asked 
me is a very difficult one. 

Q. Have you ever considered the idea of educational institutions being allowed to have 
their own examinations for their own purposes and the Government itself assuming the duty 
of conducting examinations for the various branches of the public service? — A. I have often. 

Q. Do you think it is a practicable idea ? — A. I am riot quite sure. One hesitates to be 
dogmatic about anything in India, least of all about educational problems. There is certainly 
a good deal to be said for your suggestion. What I feel is this : — The present system makes 
any real University education difficult, if not impossible. University teaching should he 
“scientific, detached and impartial.” This necessitates the teachers enjoying a considerable 
degree of freedom but so long as University qualifications are the necessary preliminaries 
to admission to Government service or the favoured professions, s6 long will the community 
never acquiesce in the University teachers’ teaching what they like and conducting their 
own examinations. 

Q. Is not that position created by the Government? To a certain extent it renders it 
impossible for an industrial bent to be given to boys under our present system of education ? 
— A. Yes. The tendency of selective education is always to sacrifice industry and agriculture 
to the professions, I have before me some notes from the Board of Education and from them 
I find that from the London Publio Elementary Schools, the best boys go with scholarships 
to the secondary schools, the next best go to the central schools, while technical schools are 
recruited from the residue. This tendency cannot be tolerated indefinitely. The position 
has got to be adjusted. 

Q . Don't the boys regard scholarships in technical schools and scholarships for technical 
instruction in England much more as an end in themselves than a means of obtaining 
technical instruction? — A. That is the case. Wc pay a researchfseholar HI 00 a month which 
is in many cases more than he can hope to earn when the term of his scholarship is over. 
Naturally the ordinary Bengalee young man (and many of the research scholars are very 
ordinary) would like to continue to be a research scholar for an almost indefinite period. 

You say that the students leave technical school fairly early and one reason was 
suggested that it was because there was a demand for their service. Is there not perhaps 
a greater reason than economio pressure to earn something for themselves and their families ? 

‘ — A . I think that this is to some extent the case. I should like however to qualify this state- 
ment by a suggestion which I have already made. The Bengalee student who finds his way 
to the apprentice department at Sibpur has almost invariably started out with the hope of 
eventually securing^ a M. A. or M. Sc. degree. If a student has for some reason or otter 
fallen out of the University course, be goes to an engineering college or to some other technical 
institution. When therefore a student comes to the engineering college he hag practicably 
abandoned at 1 his brightest hopes and whether he stays for the whole course or tiot (foes not 
seem to matter much. 

Q. Have you found by any chance that a boy of well-to-do family taking up technical 
education is more liklly to stick up to it than the poorer classes ?— I do not know of any 
example^ 1 do not Hy that such cases do not exist. 

^ Yeti ea pre K hd yourself in agreement with the idea that the higher engineering instir 
tuts# ebwty be ImftitfaL Would th| provincial Governments in which * 
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situated retain some kind of connection with them ?— A. I suppose they might, li would not 
be impossible. 6 

Q. Would it be a good thing entirely to divorce the United Provinces Government from 
all interest in the Roorkee College or the Bengal Government from all interest in the Sibpur 
College ? — A . Certainly not from Sibpur as it now is. v 

Q. Ai it would be, if it were a civil engineering college ?-%. The Local Government 
should certainly continue to take interest in the college. It migbif do so by means of a local 
committee. . The institution would be a loser if the Local Gdvejhmont had no connection 
whatever with it. 

Q. I do not want to raish the question as to the functions of the Director of Industries. 

I only want to ask you whether you would not agree that the Director of Industries iSlould 
be at any rate responsible for all local demonstration work and the teaching of particular 
processes in particular industries— the teaching of actual processes without reference to 
general principles ? — A. I agree entirely. I want the Director of Industries to have as mucl^ 
power as possible. 

Q. That is to say, for instance, the teaching of the use of fly shuttle is purely a matter 
for the Director of Industries? — A. The Director of Public Instruction should have nothing 
to do with a matter of this kind. 


Hon’lle Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. You remember this question of the effect of 
Government taking in graduates and other educated men into Government service was con- 
sidered by the Education Committee of 1882 ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they pointed out that it had a great offect in promoting the spread of education ? 
-A. Yes. 

Q . What advantage would, in your opinion, be gained if the other systom is adopted, 
namely if the Government should hold its own examination for admission to the publio 
service ? — A. It would set higher education free. 

• Q. Would it not at the samo time check the spread of higher education ? — A. Not 
necessarily. It might encourage it. I do not think you can say that the establishment of the 
higher civil service examination in England has in any way checked higher education in that 
country. 

Q. It is not a fact of men who want to competo for the civil service examination in 
England go to the Universities for education, at least many of them ? — A. Yes, a great many. 

Q. You have a system here also of examinations for particular professions, the legal, 
engineering and medical ? — A. The higher ranks of the legal, engineering and medical pro- 
fessions in Bengal are all approached via the University. 

Q. Is there a separate examination for entering the medical professions held in England? 
—4. You need not go to the University at all. A very large number of people never go to 
the University. 

Q. Medical men ?— A. Yes, medical men. 

Q. If then there was a special examination, for instauce, a competitive examination for 
admission into the higher grades of the public service, the object you have in mind would be 
attained ?— A. I think it would be a very great improvement n; 

Q. Was not a system of a competitive examination for the provincial executive service in 
force in this province for some years ? — A. There was and it has been modified. I am not sure 
about the facts, but it has been modified. I believe, speaking subjeot to correction, . that the 
authorities wanted to got more local representation. I fancy the system of nomination is 
more or Iosb a local system. All the candidates nominated must be graduates or a tffcry largo 
number of them. 

Q. That system of competitive examination did correspond to the system that you have 
for admission to the public service in England V — A, Not exactly. 

Q. It was a competitive examination for the posts of deputy collectors ?— A. Yes, I believe . 
so. 


Certain qualifications were laid down ?~~A. Yes. 

Q. And only those who possessed those qualifications could compete for the examination ? 
— A. Yes. ^ 

Q . So it did correspond to the system of competitive examination that you have for the 
civil service iti England ? — A. Any one can compete for any civil . service examination in 
England with a few special exceptions, such as the Diplomatic service and clerkships in the 
House of Lox£s. There is ordinarily no question of preliminary qualifications. 

Q.-Ia the place of that you now have only a system of nominations by different bodies 
who haye been empowered to do so? — A . Something of that kind, 

Q, There is no examination held now?— A, Ijfot, I understand, for the Provincial 
Executive Service. There is one examination which is still held and that is the r inanoe 
Department Examination jvhich is conducted by myself. 

Q. Except so far as the Finance Department examination is concerned, the Government 
here have IJibewctely abandoned the system of competitive examination i&r j 
R?r?i|p aqd lpve flfbrittated for if A of ^selection, «om among the graduates^ m 
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University*, who. have been reoommended or nominated by oertain bodies?— 4. Yes. Bnt the 
change was made some years ago. There has been an enormoos expansion of education in 
Bengal since that happened. 

(j). But is that the system now in force?-— 4. Yes. 

Q. You have given ns some figures from the report of the committee on education ?— 
A . From certain notes that I have got from the Board of Education. 

Q. Then we find in England that the best boys from the elementary schools do not go to 
the technical schools at present ? — A. Yes. The statement refers specially to London, but I 
suppose that it is fairly typical. 

Q. That is the case in England when there is a great deaf of provision for imparting 
technical instruction there? — A . Yes. 

Q. Since the Technical Education Act was passed many years ago ?— A. There are now 
■ in England a large number of engineering schools, trade schools, technical institutes and 
polytechnics. 

Q. It is not surprising then that in the absence of any system of technical instruction here, 
you find our boys going largely into the University? — A . I oonsider that what has happened 
here is exactly what one ought to have expected would have happened. 

Q. The remedy for it in your opinion is to introduce, in addition to a system of general 
primary education, a system of industrial education ?— A. Yes. I have not worked that out. 

Q. It is a fact that England has been more backward in the matter of systematised 
technical instruction than Germany ?—^. Very much so. I do not think that people out 
here realise that. 

Q. And therefore it is not much good asking us to go for a model to England for provid- 
ing systematic technical instruction for our youths. Have you studied the system which is 
in force in Japan?— A. Not closely. I know something of the German system and the 
French system. I am not clear about, the Japanese system. 

Q. In the German system, am I right in saying that in addition to the elementary 
technical instruction they provide they have a system of higher technical schools in which very 
good and ofiicient technical instruction of the highest kind is providod?— A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore if you have a system in which, in addition to general elementary education, 
you have elementary technical education provided and in addition technical education of the 
higher kind such as is given in the higher technical schools in Germany, that h likely 
to give a very decided turn to the minds of students in Bengal in favour of industrial work ? 
—4. I think that unless you make it more difficult for a boy to approach the thing which he 
wants now, namely, the secondary school and the university, unless you make it more difficult 
for him and a littlo more expensive than it is now to go to a secondary sohool and then to a 
university it will be a very long time before he will go of his own choice into other lines. 

Q, I understood you to say in answer to a question by the President that the standard 
proscribed for the degree examination here is quite as high as in England so far as the pass 
course went? — A . I say that the rtandard of any examination finally, and frequently before 
very long, adapts itself to the general intellectual level o£ the candidates who go up for it. 

Q. In the Calcutta University you have been familiar with it for many years has the 
standard of education been lowered or has it been raised during the last twenty years?— 
A. It is rather difficult to say. 

Q. What is your general impression ?— A, My general impression is that the Matricula- 
tion standard has been lowered. That is a statement which is often questioned. Some people 
say*that it is not so, but that the schools have improved. I say that the standard of Matri- 
culation is deplorably low. 

Q. In the matter of a knowledge of English or of other subjects ? — A. English is very 
bad and other subjects are not good. The top classes of certain high schools in Bengal have 
recently been tested in arithmetic by one of my Inspectors by means of test cards which are 
given to children of 10 to 12 years of age in the Public Elementary schools in England. 
The average percentage of success in the high schools here was 33 per cent. 

Q. Do you ascribe it to the standard being low or to bad teaching ?— A* I ascribe it to 
bad teaching. In Bengal a number of schools have sprung up very quickly in response to the 
desire to compete at certain examinations, These schools navedtet got enough money. The 
teachers are paid starvation wages and they only exist by coaching their own pupils out of 
sohool 

Q. So far as the standard prescribed by the University is concerned, you have nothing to 
complain of ?— A. The number of schools and the number of pupils have increased rapidly. 
The demand has outstripped the capacity to meet it efficiently. This in itself would" tend to 
depress the standard. 

Q, In the case of the B. A. and other degrees, the standard is not low but it is the 
< teaching In the schools you complain of and you say that .the boys go to the University less 
prepared than they should be ?— 4. I have had reoently no personal experience* of it in the 
colleges* I hare no hesitation in saying that* the standard of teaching in the secondary 
schools is deplorably low and that under the conditions under which the work Is being attempted 
efficiency is impossible. The teeoher is |t|dem indued, and even if he i» f he oitynef 
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the , d ®^ examinations and you have not been an examiner for some time. Bnt I 
understand vou to say that so far as the pass degree in England and here can bo compared, 
the Indian degree compares favourably ?-^. The pass degree in England of any residential 
University is not worth very much but it represents three years of systematised study in 
circumstances and m an environment which is out of comparison to anything which could hn 
Under existing conditions obtained in India. 

Q • You have got in addition the honours course now ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to that, several students go up for a two-years course for the M A 
degree which you do not have in England ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you suggest then that if you raise the standard of the degree examination 
and of the school final, it would be a proper alternative to attracting students to industrial 
lines ?— A. My position is that too many students arc attracted to the University courses. 

Q. Because too many are attracted to the University, for that reason alone you would 
raise the standard higher ? — A. I think that too many people are trying to follow the same 
careers. 
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Q. You have said that Bengal students love University educations. If you have higher 
technical education provided in the University, do you not think that without any raising of 
the standard of the Arts degree students will be drawn towards the technical side in large 
numbers ?— A. The University degree in arts or science is of some value. There are openings 
for those who have secured university degrees even though the good openings are out of all 
proportion to the number of competitors for them. You cannot expect a man to goto a 
technical college, however high the standard of the institution, if he is going to be stranded 
afterwards. 


^ Q. So far as the technological branch of study is concerned, don’t you think there will be 
* employment found for many a young man of University qualifications who went in for electri- 
cal engineering ? — A. I have seen the matter discussed. There appear to be a good many 
openings for practical men. 

Q. The man who has had practical experience in addition to University eduoation ?— 
A. Practical experience is indispensable. I don't consider that a University course is necessary 
or even desirable in every case. It depends on the capacity of the man and the sort of work 
which he is likely to have to handle. 

Q. And also for mechanical engineers ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And industrial chemistry is also largely coming into play at present in Calcutta in 
the various mills ?— A. Probably. 

Q. For instance in the paper industry and the jute industry ?— A. The fact remains that 
at the present time there are at least Bix chemists known to me who have done well in insti- 
tutions in England and have had some practical training. They are all looking out for employ- 
ment in the Education Department and all those who have not got it except one who has got 
some work in Tata’s works are doing nothing. 

Q. But, so far as yon are aware are these European firms willing to take in Indian 
students who have passed in industrial chemistry ? — A. 1 do not know. Apparently they are 
not willing to take in young Bengalees on the terms on which they wish to enter the firms. 
I have no definite information as to what terms if any they have been offered by those 
employers. 

Q. You say ff In many, if not in the bulk of cases, highly capitalised industry on 
European lines is not possible in this country ’*?■ — A. Yes. 


Q. You did not have in your mind the cotton and the jute industry ?— A. I meant local 
industries. - 

Q. You have advocated the apprentice system but you have also in one plaoe condemned 
It?— 2. %am not sure that what I have written is really contradictory. 1 am in favour of 
the system’but am, doubtful a9 to how far it is practicable. 


Q. You say, ff In a word, apprenticeship, in its true meaning, training by personal influence 
and imitation, will 1, not suit the large industry/’ That is the conclusion you have come to. 
For training meiT m the 14|e industry, you would require technical schools with workshops 
attached to them I suppose that they could be trained in the factories themselves. 

^ Q. But yon say that it is n$ suited for large industries ? — A . The man who gets train- 
ing In a factory is not necessarily an apprentice. By apprenticeship I mean a personal 
sort of relation between the craftsman and the pupil. 


Q. From what you have heard do you think it is likely that our existing large industries 
will trice in a large number of students as apprentices ?— A . They are taking apprentices in 
w the railway workshops and in the workshops of engineering firms. 

Q, Would they be able to take in as many students as you would like to train for meeting 
the demands of our growing industries?—^* I think that the training which the workshop* 
can give w8l hjve to bo supplemented by a system of schools working in co-operation with the 
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Q. Your experience of the artisan classes has been very unsatisfactory. You think that 
the boys do not stay. Don't you think that, if you improve the teaching, if you provide a 
better course which would have a market value, they would come more readily, even without 
scholarships or stipehd&.Bf- if . Honestly with regard to the artisan schools of Bengal, I am 
absolutely at Hho endt&my tether. They exist and we do not seem to be able to make any 
progress with them. As to what is wrong I am not quite sure. I have put down in toy 
note certain difficulties which have occurred to me. A Director of Industries who could 
look into them from the point of view of the local industries might be able to do something, 

I can only tell you that at present they are not doing much good. There are not very many 
of them. 

Q. You say K The ordinary Bengalee parent prefers to invest the capital in some less risky 
venture on behalf of his child.” But aro not industries aud factories growing in Calcutta and 
around it ? — A. Yes. . * * 

Q. But how much of the capital sunk in them came from Bengalees?—^. You don't see 
many factories in the mofussil. 

Q. In and around Calcutta there is a great deal of employment available for trained 
artisans in the various mills?— A. Very little of this labour is Bengalee. 

Q. In the jute mills, the Bengalees aro not many ? — A . Practically non-existent. , 

Q. In Jessop's works I understood there were many Bengalees employed ? — A . Possibily. 
The steamers of Eastern Bengal are entirely run by Bengalee labour [serangs, engine room 
men, midricx and every one else) . But these excellent men are not products of industrial 
schools. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulb'hoy Currimbhoy. — Q. Suppose you got technical and commercial 
colleges as in Bombay do you think they would attract the intelligent class of students in 
Bengal? — A. Not to the same extent as in Bombay. 

Q. Many of our boys who pass out of our technical college in Bombay go upcountry to 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and other places and in turn we have many students froiq^ 
upcountry? — A. The Vice-Principal of the Serampore school was till recently a Parsee. 

Q. About the Director of Industries, do you think that he ought to be a business man or 
a service man ?— A. It is a little hard to say until one knows what he is going to do. I do 
not suppose you are likely to secure the services of a very effective business man on a pay of 
Rs. 1,2U0 with a two years' probation. 

Q. Do you think that the capitalists of Bengal who are now thinking of starting industries 
will be temptod to send their boys to the industrial schools if they are started instead of to 
the literary schools ?— A. If there wore openings in industry for Bengalees, whether trained 
in industrial schools or not, I am fairly sure they would try and take advantage of them. 
Whether the boys of this class would make good in industry or not is another question. 

bir D . J. Tata. — Q. Don't you think that the technical schools and other institutions 
of the kind which are advocated are a little too theoretical and much better work could be 
done by the factories themselves in training their own men for their own work ? — A. My 
feeling is that probably the best results would be obtained by tho Government working with 
the factories. 1 think that the scheme now under consideration the object of which is to 
link the Sibpur apprentice department with the training given in the railway workshops and 
other places is on the right lines. 

Q. But if the factories themselves train the men they want for their own use, and give' 
them a little technical education outside by night schools and things of that kind, would 
not that be a practical solution of tho training up of people for particular classes of work? 

I am speaking from personal experience of the work we do in our cotton mills at Nagpur. 
We have a system of apprenticeship which has been in existence ever since the beginning 
of the mills which were started sometime in the seventies. We train up all tho men we 
want from our works from the lowest to the highest department. We began by having 
Lancashire men ; these men came out and taught everybody that we plaoed undei them; 
they were bound to teach them all they knew and if they did not turn outmBsfactory 
pupils they were liable to be sent away ; in this way in a very short tigjfe* we manned our 
mills entirely by Indian labour and did away with the imported skilled labour and every post 
right up to a manager was filled up by Indians trained under us, JWe found that very 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, we find that men who have bten ap^fttices with us and 
trained under us can always get appointments outside on double the vfflps that We can offer 
them in preference to tho technical Bchool men and men frcfljpthe technical colleges because 
they are not practically trained in the ordinary work of spinning and weaving and all the 
other departments. Don't you think that it would-be a better way of training up people if 
the factories themselves trained the men they wanted ?— A. I think on the one side there is 
danger -of the technical school being divorced from tho real work done in the workshops and 
* therefore it seems to me to be beyond dispute that somehow or other the school and the work* 
shop have got to be brought dose to each other. The dagger of workers being trained only* 
in theiaetoriea is that this system is apt to overlook the fact that "the worker is not only a 
worker but that he is also a man and requires something more than mere technical training. 
Possibly that difficulty will not be felt in India for some little time yet but it frill be felt later 
on. What is needed is that the factory and the technical school should work together. 
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satisfaction. We have tried technically trained men and they do not give ns fatiefection 
because they have no practical knowledge ?~A. The Eastern Bengal State Railway are not 
satisfied with the products of Sibpur. On the other hand they realise that the workers who 
have beoeme employes of the Railway after undergoing the present .svstem of apprenticeship in 
the shops cant go very far. They want to have a technical, school at Kanchrapara and they 
want our assistance generally in connection with the general as opposed to the specific train- 
ing of their apprentices by whioh the better qualified apprentices might take a course of 
instruction at Sibpur in supplement of their apprenticeship in the shops. Of course the dis- 
satisfaction of the Railway authorities with their locally recruited worker is largely due to the 
fact that the boys who go into the workshops as apprentices go there with very low educational 
qualifications. All that I am suggesting is that your workers must have some intelligence 
in addition to mere mechanical skill. Your training will tell in the long run on the efficiency 
of the workers ana consequently on the vitality of the industry. J 
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Dr. E. Hopiinson.— Q. You stated in reply to a question of the Presidentthat there could 
be no development of industrial education without a much wider spread of primary education. 
That appears to me to be perfectly obvious, because industrial education cannot be imparted 
unless the students can read and write. Even an elementary mochanical drawing cannot be 
understood unless the students can road figures and tables. We have been told again and 
again by the manufacturers that they prefer to have boys who have had no primary education. 
They state that they make better workmen if they cannot read or write. Apparently the 
reason is that if they cau read and write before going to the factory they get a bent of mind 
whioh develops in the wrong direction. A solution suggested by several manufacturers is 
that concurrently With work in the mills the boys should receive some primary education in 
schools attached to the mills. Has this method of the introduction of some system of manual 
training been discussed? — A . Everything has been discussed. In the present state of affairs 
in Bengal one canuot talk of a primary education system. The idea with which primary 
education is approached is that it will lead to something else. It is so bad that unless it is 
1?oing to lead to something else the ordinary villager does not see any point in it and he is 
right. The primary school in Bengal is the first sieve in the selective agency but there is a 
large percentage of children who do not go to school. Those who touch the selective agency 
at all are apt to feel disinclined to settle down to their family avocations. They want to try 
and be something else, e.g. f clerks. 


President . — Q. What could be the effect if you made primary education of the right 
kind compulsory ? — A . I think it would solve the problem. Education is an unsettling 
influence so long as it is confined to the few. The demand for instruction in English in Bengal 
is largely due to the fact that such instruction is comparatively speaking difficult to secure. 
If English were open to all, the fact of its acquirement would bocorne of no inherent value. 
In the artisan schools I fmd that very few pupils can understand a design at all. As regards 
the' mills, the managers of the mills around Calcutta would not mind having a school in the 
mills compound but the reluctance comes from the people employed. They don't care about 
their children having this education. The position of the managers of the mills is a perfectly 
reasonable one. They cannot force education upon their coolies ; if they tried to do so, the 
coolies would go away. 


Hr, E. Eojpkmson. — Q. I gather from you that in Bengal at any rate as soon as any one 
starts on an educational career he begins to get engulfed in a downward stream which ends in 
the Calcutta University?—^. He does not always got there but most boys have probably a 
hazy idea that they might get there with luck. Look at the entire collapse of the middle 
vernacular school ; It is a school which teaches a stage beyond tho primary school but gives 
no instruction in English. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam tried to organise 
these schools but they are ceasing to exist because nobody will go to them. What is wanted 
is a better school which teaches English but has a practical bent. 


Q. I am not quite clear whether if industrial schools are started provitieially, you consider 
they should be entirely under the control of tho department of Public Instruction or not ? — 
if. It lUaEdjl depend very largely on the form which those schools would take. It is not 
quite clSyr to urn for example with reference to the various proposals which have been 
made, Vhat the unference is between a demonstration factory and industrial school. I 
do not see very much difference except that the industrial school will probably throw in 
a little teaching mJtaeadingA writing and arithmetic. If the industrial school in Bengal 
is simply a work||® in which people do tinsmith's work or blacksmith’s work and if 
that is [?oing to bethe form of industrial school, I think it had better be under the 
Industries Department. ” 

Take two concrete examples, the School of Carpentry at Bareilly and the School at 
Lucknow ? — At It seems to me they are quite well off as they are. They have got very good 
men in charge of them and strong local committees and I do not think there would be any 
point in taking them away from their present system of control. 

It is not a question of altering the personnel but of the ultimate authority. 
under the Department otPublic Instruction or the Department of Industries ** en 
Was in London the Government of India referred this question to the Board of 
was strongly of opinion that the ultimate department must be the Department of Education, 
but out her**ino6 1 have come baok, I have found that a good many practical difficulties stand 
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in the way of what watfiprmerly my ideal. I find also that it is very difficult to divorce this 
question from the much larger question what sort of shape the Education Department is going 
to take. 

% . 

* Pre8ifierii.+-Q. Wha#*we were told was if they taught merely handicraft they might be 
under the Director of IncUfcfries, but i£ in addition to it, they taught drawing and mathematics 
they should come under the Director of Public Instruction ? — A. I think on the whole, speaking 
from my experience of the last two or threo years, that it would be better to have them under 
the Department al Industrie^ Otherwiso there is a tendency to divorce them from actual 
industrial condittoffi^ 

Q. We have^een told a great deal about the advantages of tho system of education in 
Germany and Japan. Do you think there is any virtue from the educational point of view in 
elementary education being compulsory ? Does it make a fundamental difference whether 
your elementary education is optional or compulsory. If it is optional, it leads to what you have 
described. If it is compulsory, would it prevent that result, and would it also be better for the 
boy from the educational point of view that he should be compelled to do something from the 
very beginning ?— A. The answer to both the last questions is, I think, ‘ Yes \ Of course it iB 
very difficult to say in a country like Bengal whether the fact of compulsory primary education 
would have any great effect on the general efficiency of the population. I think that eventually 
it would probably have such an effect. 

Q. Bengal has the highest figures for primary education of all the provinces in the country 
and from the industrial point of view its figures are the most unsatisfactory, that is to say, 
with the greater industrial development of Bengal its people is taking a smaller part in its 
industries. Ilow are these two facts connected ? There are high figures for primary educa- 
tion and low figures for industrial employment. Is this due to the fact that primary education 
is optional and not compulsory ? — A. I think it is due to that partly, and partly to the extreme 
ease with which a person can pass from a primary to a secondary school. 

llon’blc Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. If you give an industrial turn by making manual 
work compulsory these things would be different. The technical and industrial education, wg 
are talking of, would provide agricultural education for the agriculturists also. It would enable 
them to do better agriculture ? — A. Yes. It would give them something to look to other 
than the secondary school. 

Mr. C . M. Low . — Q. Is it not a fact that a great proportion of boys who undergo primary 
education in Bengal do not reach the secondary school? — A. Yes. And many who reach even 
the high school stage never get as far as the Matriculation. That is not because they do not 
want to. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. Because they are poor?— A, Very largely and 
because they cannot get up to the standard. 

Q. If the system is made compulsory for every boy between the ages of six to fourteen, 
you must have immensely better results?— A. Yes. You cannot call the present system of 
pandits a system of schools. That will disappear with the compulsory system. 

Q. As regards the cost, would it not repay itself many times in the prosperity of the people 
and the growth of business in the country ? — A % As to the cost, the nearest figure that haB been 
worked was when the Government of India made enquiries as to what it would cost to make 
the primary education which was then being imparted free and the figure then given for the 
old province of Bengal was 30 \ lakhs increasing in fivo years to nearly 64 lakhs. It would be 
a great deal more now for the Presidency of Bengal. For a long time elementary education 
was compulsory in England but not free. 

PLorCble Sir R. N. Mookerjce.—'Q. You have a vast experience of the cultivators of the 
Bengal rural areas. A cultivator, if he has five sons, employs three of them in his own 
work. He cannot afford to let all the five to go to school? — A. Certainly the jute cultivator 
could easily afford to send all his sons to the nearest primary school, if he desired to do so. 

Q. If there is compulsory education up to 14 years, would it not be a hardship to many of 
the cultivators to send all their boys to school ?— A. It would cause difficulty in some cases. 

Mr» A . Chatterton. — Q. In 1901 the Director of Public Instruction suggested* Very ela*- 
borate system of manual training. "What became of that?— A. A sylMbus was drawn lip. 
It did not really mean very much because there it was little use asking the unfortunate panait 
to give a kindergarten lesson. The Education Department took away^Aa old reading books 
and introduced science primers. The changes then introduced went on^ml about 1907 and 
then we revised the system and the present Western Bengal^flurriculiim^s the result. It is 
really almost beyond criticism but it does not work. We awalways telling the pandit that 
he should stimulate the children into the free exercise of their natural activities but there is 
one teacher usually for five classes and he has not very much time for intensive culture. 

Is it in force in Bengal ? — A. The main principles. We modified thesoienoe primers. 
1 can send you a copy of the syllabus* It is like the Board of Education syllabus at borne. It 
is in existence but not in force. During the period which intervened between the putting 
forth of Sir Alexander j?edler*s syllabus and the revision hi 1997 a committee was appoint#! 
to consider whether a specially simple course for rural schools should not be prepared. This 
committee suggested that there should be such a course but it was subsequently decided tbit 
there was not muoh to be gained by ^differentiating a rural from j an urban- primary school 
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Neither of these^ institutions did in fact represent more than irredffhible minimum. The 
syllabus for Western Bengal was then revised as a whole and a few remarks were added as to 
nature study and environment and all that. In the girls 1 schools where- th& have trained 
teachers sometimes quite wonderful work is done in the way of napare study. >-’• * 

Q. Talking of industrial education in Bengal, wouhk you he in favour of making it 
legally compulsory that apprentices should enter into indentures and be compelled to fulfil 
the terms of their apprenticeship either in an industrial school or a factory ? — A. I think it is 
necessary. It is difficult to dispense with the system and if it is not wor]js&- properly, it will 
not work at all. 

Q. Can you give us the origin of these Bengal industrial schools't’^-^. Mr. Heaton 
will tell you. My impression is that originally all the industrial schools were missionary 
institutions. 

Q. Prom the information which yon have, they are mostly employed in training artisans 
for the villages, and I should like to know whether you can express an opinion on the 
point; does the development of village life in Bengal require a higher standard of craftsman- 
ship than that provided by the hereditary artisans ?-~A. My impression is that it does uot. 

That is the chief difficulty. 

Q. These schools are not fulfilling any useful functions ? — A. One of the best schools, 
that is the C, M. S. School near Krishnagar, does very good carpentry work indeed and it 
turns out work whioh^is on a par with the work of European firms. Its aim is to train 
villago boys to bo village carpenters, hut the boys of this school unless they subsequently 
get into the railway workshops or into the shops of some Calcutta firm are practically 
drugs in the market. All that a villago carpenter has to make is a rough wheel or something 
of the kind. That he could learn to do by watching his father at work. The work of this 
school is good because there is European supervision. The boys do come down to Calcutta 
and sometimes get good posts and they certainly get employment in the carriage factories of 
Jibe Eastern Bengal Railway. My point is that as a school for the training of village car- 
penters it has little scope. 

Q. In regard to the industrial schools, would you advocate the schools confining thomselves 
to the training of artisans pursuing their particular trade, that is to say, if you have a weav- 
ing school, you would only admit weavers into the school whilst in a general industrial school 
you would only admit the sons of carpenters into the carpentry section ? — A I think 1 
would. 


Q. There appears to be no information available here as to whether these persons are in a 
decadent state or whether the number of artisans is not sufficient to meet the industrial 
requirements of the people ? — A. You mean the village carpenters and the like, 

Q. Not village carpenters so much as village weavers ? — A. They always seem to be 
able to get plenty of students in the weaving school whether at Serampore or the branch 
sohools. Mr. Hoogewerf tells me those students arc able to earn more when they leave the 
schools. 


Q. Do you think you would combine elementary education in the industrial school or 
would you rather restrict the industrial schools to hoys who have already had a certain 
amount of primary education ? — A. The latter course would be preferable. 

Q, Going a step further, do you think it would be wiso to abolish these industrial schools 
and start afresh ? — A. We might very well abolish the industrial schools in Bengal— I mean 
thereby the small artisans schools— and it would have very tittle effect on any one. The in- 
stitutions are few ; the attendance is very intermittent and you very seldom find a boy who 
goes through the whole course. 

Q. In regard to the general industrial question would you subscribe to the statement that 
what you want to do in the first instance is to create industries, that when the industries 
have been created and the demand has been set up for specially trained artisans for technically 
trained foremen and skilled managers, we should proceed to supply that ?— Or do you think 
that we should have technical institutions turning out a large number of students who have 
pipked up ft knowledge of mechanics and so forth and then turn them out to try and find 
employment for themselves ? So far as our experience goes, theso technically trained students 
who have gone on scholarships to England, Japan and so forth and come, back with a certain 
amdunt of knowlegejKtve not been able to find employment or to create industries ? A. Is it 
fair to expect any one of that kind to create an industry ? Yon can turn out any number of 
people with a knowledge of chemistry and engineering who would roam about Bengal without 
creating any single industry in 100 years. 

Q. What objeot would be gained by attempting to create educational facilities before we 
get industries ? — A . It is quite useless. 

Q. That iB to flay, we should direct our attention more to the development of industries 
and to importation if necessary of the men to do that work before we begin to tram a lo o 
men ?— I think that is so. 

We have heard about the success of the Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, It 
turns out a very large number of students and they get employment and many o 
extremely weSlWee there » a large market in Bombay for such s udenta That does not 
fxiit to 4e same extent on thie aide of India ?— 1 Take the dyeing olas.ee m Sjbjrar. Pome 
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few students came to them but I suppose they did not derive any practical advantage from 
the course, for admissions very soon dwindled to nil. 

* . Q. My point is*this, vpu want to set up a dye factory before you start to teach the art 
of dyeing ? — Yes. A j. 

# Hon’lle Pandit M. M, Malaga. — Q. If you had many industries in the country in which 
dyeing is a necessaiy process, wotffd it be better that you should have uninstructed unedu- 
cated workmen or that you shoqjfl have men who have received some training in the principles 
of dyeing ? — A. have got a dye industry it would certainly be better that you should 

have technically trained men. 

Q. Would yoMjsubscribe to this statement of Mr, John Perrin? “ The manufacturing 
country that depends upon a few good managers and an army of unintelligent slaves will fall 
us the Roman Empire fell ^ ? — A. Yes. 
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Me. B. IIeaton, Principal , Civil Engineering College , Sibpur. 
Written Evidence, 


Introduction . 


Civi) Engineering 
College, Sibpur. 


The Civil Engineering College of which I am in charge has two main departments. 

I . — The Engineer Department — in which instruction is provided to prepare students for the 
Bachelor of Engineering degree (civil engineering) of the Calcutta University. 

Students trained in this department are employed in the civil engineering departments 
of Government, District Boards, and Municipalities as officers and upper subordinates, while* 
others are contractors. 

Civil engineering, except so far as regards the construction of docks, railways, canals, 
roads and buildings, has little to do with industrial development. 


II .— The Apprentice Department. 

In this department there are four courses of instruction — 

(1) The sub-overseer or lower subordinate course preparing lads for sub-overseer 

posts in civil engineering. This course acts as a feeder to the following 3 
courses. 

\ 

(2) The. (civil) upper subordinates course preparing for upper subordinate posts in 

civil engineering. 

(8) The mechanical and electrical engineering course preparing lads for employment 
as mechanical and electrical enginoers. 

(4) The mining diploma course (started in 190G), These last 2 are the most import- 
ant as regards the industries of the country. 


System of affiliated technical and industrial schools. 

It has been noted above that the sub-overseer classes have been utilised as feeders to 
the (civil) upper subordinate, the mechanical and electrical engineering and the mining 
courses. 

There were many minor technical schools existing in different districts of Bengal offering 
classes for the training of low grade surveyors and low grade men of the sub-overseer 
type and possessing workshops also for training carpenters, blacksmiths and in some cases 
tin smiths. These were under no definite control or regular inspection on behalf of Govern- 
ment and in 1891 my predecessor Mr. J. S. Slater was deputed to visit them and to make 
proposals for their control. He devised a scheme whereby the better schools became feeder 
to the Sibpur College. They taught the sub-overseer course and sent their lads up to 
Sibpur for examination by the Sibpur standard. Their artisans too could be admitted to 
Sibpur for advanced training. Machinery is manufactured at Sibpur cheaply for affiliated 
technical and industrial schools. 

Lads who passed were to he allowed admission to the higher classes at Sibpur. At 
that time only the old combined upper subordinate course existed and lads could be trained 
for the old upper subordinate and foreman mechanic’s certificate, some specialising in 
electrical engineering. The main idea underlying this scheme was that technical Bohools 


Note.— The mechanical and electrical engineering course on its present lines Is quite a recent depar- 
ture. There have been only 2 batches of lads nfao have completed the present course. Previous to IMS the civil 
upper subordinate and the meohanical and electrical engineering students were taught together and special 
instruction in electrical engineering was given only during the year of practical training that follows the final 
examination. 

The present 2 special courses were introduced in 1912 with the object of improving the quality of bqtb 
the oivil and mechanical and eleotricai overseers trained at Sibpur. ' # 
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■*, scheme developed in 1899 the school at Bankipur was raised tothe full Sibnu*** 

standard in civil engineering under the title the Behar School of Engineering. * 

In 1904 the school at Daoca was similarly raised and called the Dacca School of Enai* 
neertag aady oposals tfBfce got out for a similar school in Orissa for the benefit of the 
Uifyrt* This has not matured ; they have not yet even got sub-overseer dames. 

the full scheme eventually became as follows i— 

. Come . 

Civil engineering. 

The. Civil Engineering College, \ Mechanical and electrical 
Sibpur. ' engineering. 


Major institutions 


engineering. 

Mining. 


The Bihar School of Engineering ( n . . 

The Dacca School of Engineering \ Cml en B*neenng only. 


Each have artisan classes in carpentry, smithy, pattern-making, foundry work and motor 
driver mechanic at Bankipur. 

The artisan classes at the major institutions have, however, mainly a local significance. 
Before they can be of real value to the province barracks should be built. 

* Each of these major institutions has in turn become the head institution of a province, 
so that both Eastern Bengal and Assam and Bihar and Orissa, when they were formed 
found themselves with a definite system of technical and industrial education. 

In Bengal . 

'Burdwan— Sub-overseer and artisan classes. 

Midnapur — (Sub-overseer closed) Artisan classes. 

Rajshahi— Sub-overseer . and artisan classes (Sub-overseer 
class will close) . 

Fubna — Sub-overseer and artisan classes. 

Barisal — (Sub-overseer classes closed) Artisan classes. 

Minor Institutions < Comilla— ( „ a » ) » » 

Victoria School . f Sub-overseer classes for European 
Geothals School . \ lads, no artisan olaBBes. Closed. 
Kalimpoug — Sub-overseer classes for Europeans closed. 

In Bihar and Orma. 

Banohi — Sub-overseer classes and artisan dames. 

The numbers appearing at the sub-overseer examination increased up to a total of 
819 in 1910 and since they have dwindled to 148 in 1916, and this in spite of extra attrac- 
tions being given in the shape of mining and mechanical and electrical courses open at 
Sibpur to their successful lads. This falling off in numbers shows the failure of this system 
of affiliated schools, also indicated by the dosing of some olasses. 

I attribute the failure to be due entirely to the want of. industries in Bengal 
and to the desire of Bengali parents to obtain service for their sons with prospects 
of a pension. Although we have offered at Sibpur courses in mining and in meohanical 
and efcetrioal engineenng to lads who have passed the sub-overseer standard, practically 
every Bengali has clamoured for admission to the civil upper . subordinate classes and this 
preference bee become more marked since we separated the mechanical and electrical from the 

*. .. mi U 1 X i-IJ 


, electrical from the 


civij overseer course. The result has been two fold— 

(«) An ofer production of civil upper subordinates. 

($) That other means of reoruiting for the mining and mechanical and electrical 
V enginSMng course have had to be found, that is, a speoial preparatory olass 
has been started for these courses only. 

ttmttaftisfhe history up tothe present date of the affiliated system of sohools in 
Bengslt tinsbriss and failure. 

Tft* Mtem of instr uction Mowed at Sibpur in all departments hat hen at poetical at 
jw&ijlihk * N 

l eoasttw tiatwitha Bengali student, whose tendency is more towards philosophy 
tdtim fraud In law, *• must tafc every uooibU iMMtto brin S w®* 

froArte Byy wSm^ h ts tf «b heart - 
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hammer and chisel how to weld a piece of iron, that knowledge cannot evaporate. 'The 
same way knowledge gained through experiment in the laboratory will reinain whereas the 
same facts u by hearted ” from a text book are never absorbed and moreover in this latter case 
we do not know that they have been understood, even though the arguments are repro- 
duced in an examination paper. 

At Sibpur in every junior class 8 hours daily are devoted to work either in the work- 
shops or laboratories. In the Benior classes more time to given to the drawing hall* 

I do not think that most Bengali lads approve of these methods of instruction especially 
those that join us after passing the intermediate arts or science examination and are more 
fixed on their “by hearting 99 methods. 

The Bengalis who come to the college for training have seldom been educated with the 
intention of becoming engineers. This may be because the facilities for training engineers 
are limited, but chiefly I think because the profession does not appeal to the average Bengali. 
Students apply for admission to a great number of colleges and join where they can. 
Those that join the university classes at Sibpur have in the majority of cases failed to obtain 
admission to the medical or to another college. 

The schools that prepare students for the matriculation, teach a lad the minimum 
number of subjects needed to pass that test, none of them attempt to prepare lads to study engi- 
neering. There are no facilities for learning drawing, carpentry or science ; few candidates 
for admission to Sibpur have taken additional mathematics or mechanics. The lad that 
joins Sibpur from a Bengali school has not had the same chances of fitting himself to join 
an engineering college as a public school lad in England. .Regarding the general remarks 
just made we may note that at some Government schools arrangements were made in 1901 
to offer a choice of studies in the two higher classes ; what we call B. classes were started ; 
here drawing, science, surveying and manual training were taught. 

The total number of students appearing at the B. final examination (conducted by 
Government at the same stage as the matriculation) is now only 4G from 8 schools as com- 
pared to a maximum in 1912 of 183 from 12 schools. 

Lads who pass the B. final are permitted to join the 2nd year class of the sub-overseer 
examination, whereas matriculates join the 1st year class. The university recognises the 
examination but demands that a lad shall qualify in a second language before admission 
to a college. They give him no credit for his proficiency in drawing, science or manual 
training. This may to some extent account for the want of popularity of these B. classes. 

The governing body of the Civil Engineering College are now further considering the 
question of the recruitment of students for the mining and the mechanical and electrical 
engineering olassos at Sibpur. 


Mining clams. 

With reference to the mining classes a report has been written by Messrs. Adams, Glen 
George and Roberton, advocating a closer connection with the coal fields and suggesting that 
as it 18 difficult for lads to get in touch with colliery managers to undergo apprenticeship, it is 
better to recruit direct to Sibpur and to arrange for students to undergo an apprenticeship on 
a mine after completing a short course at the college and that they should come back after- 
wards to complete their special college training in mining. 

Mechanical and electrical engineering . 

A report is under preparation by Messrs. Hornell, Adams, Harnett and Heaton, which 
suggests a connection between the mechanical and electrical engineering classes at 8ibpur 
and the apprentices under training in railway and commercial shops in the presidency. It is 
thought that if picked lads be taken into the college after having completed four years of 
au apprentice course satisfactorily they will be of more immediate value to employes on 
passing out of Sibpur than those who have only been through a oollege course. 

One great advantage of such a scheme is that we shall recruit through it only lads who 
have grit and who are definitely committed to the profession of meohanical engineering, aud 
it is probable that we shall turn out a greater number of those who will eventually succeed. 

At present by direct recruiting I admit many lads who are wanting in determination, 
From 33 to 50 per cent, of those admitted do not reach their second year ; they leave because 
they don't like work in the shops or for other similar reasons and the time, expense and 
trouble in training them has been lost to the country. 

We propose to continue to make direot admissions to the college, as well as from these work- 
shop apprentices. As the oollege now stands with its future still undefined, whether it will 
remain where it is, or be split up into a technological institute in Calcutta, and a school of 
mines at Dhanbad and a civil engineering college at Dacca we cannot expect any large develop- 
ment at Sibpnr. We need an immediate increase in both class rooms and residential accommo- 
dation. The class rooms are insufficient in number, it is necessary to teach certain common 
subjects like mathematics and science to civil, mechanical and electrical and mining students 
together, they cannot be split it into batches so that if 60 be the maxSmw nw that can fee 
seated it one rooty I can only take ip 20 to ftady in eaclj of tye 3 bpaefees, or £ total, of QQ 
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. . If . 1 b 2 V® ^dy mecUnical and electrical engineering these 20 ehouldbe 
detennmed to stay and be reormted of the best material available. I hope therefore to be able 
to fill up with a large proportion of apprentices from railway and other shops. 

t i. dutie8 5 . n conn ection with the purely professional olasses at the Sibpur College Industrial 

I have had certain experience of industrial education. * ® r 


cation. 


I . — At the Sibpur College • 


(a) We had agricultural olasses from 1897 to 1908 when they were removed to the 
Sabour Agricultural College. The Sibpur classes were not a suocess because 
guaranteed posts of deputy magistrate and sub-deputy magistrate were 
offered yearly as a bait to attract the (i bhadralog. 1 ’ The bait was far more 
attractive than the study of agriculture and helped to fill the classes with the 
wrong sort of student, though doubtless producing excellent (magistrates. Practi- 
cally all students who attended were seekers for employment under Government. 

(i) We have had classes in dyeing from 1910 to 1916. In 1906 I put forward 
proposals iu collaboration _ with Dr. Watson for classes offering a training to 
fit lads for work in connection with industrial chemistry, these proposals were 
limited by Government to bleaching and dyeing. The classes have not been a 
success, probably because the cotton mill industry is not so extensively deve- 
loped in Bengal as in Madras, Bombay and in the Central Provinces. Two 
years ago I failed to obtain any suitable Bengali candidates for admission and 
on reporting the matter I was instructed to try to keep the class going by 
getting students from other provinces. I received that year in all 11 applicar 
tions. only 3 of whom joined the college. For the present session I received 
only 8 applications 3 2 - were of poor calibre for whom an artisan training might 
suffice. As in the previous year only 3 materialised out of 11. I might expect 
one at the most out of 3. On reporting the matter I was instructed to close 
the classes. They would have come to an end the following year any how as 
the Secretary of State had only sanctioned them as an experimental measure 
till the end of the 1916-1917 session. 


An interesting point occurred in connection with these dyeing classes. The professor 
of dyeing urged me to try to affiliate the classes to the Calcutta University urging that 
if we could offer a B.Sc. degree in tinctorial chemistry we would get plenty of students. 

I opposed this as it is no good holding out such a bait if no employment could be 
found. 

Moreover I do not consider that a cumbersome body like the Calcutta University is the best 
controlling body for industrial education. Such is best given in the closest connection with 
industries and the controlling body should be mainly composed of manufacturers who have a 
direct interest in the training of the student in view of their future employment and whose 
active co-operation is essential. 

I oan't imagine busy manufacturers having the time to give to university matters or the 

S atience to attend the interminable and inconclusive discussions on the Senate or Syndicate^ 
iscussions which are largely concerned with educational problems of an entirely different 
nature. 

(c) Worhhop artisan classes . — We have useful classes of this nature in the Civil 
Engineering College shops. 

We take lads, mainly the sons of mistries for training in carpentry r smithy, fitting 
turning and foundry work, and we give them instruction in trade drawing. 

The full course is a 5-year course. As there is a great demand for labour around Cal- 
cutta many lad^ want to leave as soon as they have learnt the use of their tools. 

If they leave at this stage they may never become really expert. To induce them to 
remain we offer them stipends varying from Rs. 3 in the 1st year to a maximum 
of Rs. 10 and at the same time we credit them every month with half the value 
of the labour they have put into their work ; this is allowed to accumulate and 
lads on leaving occasionally draw from Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 from this source. , 

II.— Outside till Sibpur College . 

I am Secretary of the Mining Education Advisory Board of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa to whom is entrusted the control of evening classes for mine assistants in the 
coalfields of these provinces. The object of these lectures is to direct the reading of 
assistants and to help to qualify them to pass the colliery managers examinations. 

(a) English lectures . 

A full time instructor, Mr. H. C. Read, is employed, he lectures once weekly at each of 
the following centres 1— » 

in Bengal i-rRaniganj, Deshagurh, Charanpur 
^ in Befear and Orissa Sijua, Jherria. M 
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The lectures take place from September to April when an examination is held, on the 
results of which certificates are given. This last year Mr. Bead has started classes in the 
elements of surveying during the other months; 

(b) Ternaeulat lectures, 

A start has been made in giving instruction in the vernacular to the Bengali and Hindi 
speaking employes of the collieries. 

Bengali lectures have been given in the last two cold weather seasons and Hindi for 
one season only. 

These promise welL 

Previous to 1910 I was ex-officio Inspector of Affiliated Technical Schools, but this 
work was taken from me on the appointment of the Superintendent of Industries. 

I do not believe in industrial classes run by Government at technical schools in mofussil 
districts ; they cannot be properly controlled from Calcutta. It is extremely difficult to 
induce local author ities>tu take an active interest in them, or to place any orders with them 
for work. The training is generally limited to carpentry and blacksmiths 1 work though 
sometimes tinsmiths’ work is also taught. The mistry teachers of these schools are . often of 
poor calibre, faribettcr results would be obtained by apprenticing lads to commercial work- 
shops t and arranging for some instruction in drawing. Workshops are the natural 
schools for industry. The managers are vitally interested in improving the skill of their 
labourers. So far as artisan training is concerned managers should be encouraged to admit 
artisans for training and provided that proper arrangements are made for the teaching of 
trade drawing they should bo given assistance by Government in the form of a capitation 
grant. 

Industrial schools. J am of opinion that industrial schools should be under the control of a Department 
of Industries, they need a far closer contact with industries than with schools, and though 
doubtless it is necessary that in some industries instruction Bhould be provided for drawing 
and design of a trade description, I think that this should be given by men employed^in 
the trade who can explain its technicalities and application rather than by teachers employed 
by the Education Department who have no direct knowledge or interest in industry. 

The Department of Education should have no voice in the control of industrial 
schools; they cannot judge results; and it is results that you look for in industrial 
education. 

The ordinary Inspectors of tho Education Department will not have the necessary 
knowledge or training and their influence would tend to make the artisan training lose touch 
with industrial conditions. 

Training of super- The training of supervisors can only be undertaken in workshops. Such men must 
visors and of skilled have a practical knowledge of engines and machinery ; they * must be familiar with the 
managers. conditions of work in shops and must be able to control labour. 

They are best trained through apprenticeship in large workshops where there is an 
adequate foreman Btaff and they can be properly looked after ; they should be compelled to 
attend daily for technical instruction at a properly stalled and equipped mechanics 1 insti- 
tute. 

Here the bulk of them will be trained as mechanics and they will eventually become 
foreman mechanics capable of taking charge of a section of a large workshop or a minor 
industrial shop. 

The cleverer lads will soon come to the front during apprenticeship and arrangements 
Bhould be made to enable these to finish off their education by joining a well equipped and 
well B staffed college for more advanced training in theories and in laboratory work which 
cannot well be arranged at the mechanics’ institutes they attend during their workshop 
apprenticeship. 

A scheme putting forward such proposals is under preparation for the governing body 
of the Civil Engineering College. 

We do not propose to confine the college training to lads who have been through ‘work- 
shops ; we propose to admit a certain number of lads direct to the college olasses and to. give 
them their full diploma only after the satisfactory completion of a further 3 years period of 
apprenticeship. The two methods of training should go side by side. 

The type of Indian whom we should now attempt to train in India for industrial 
enterprise is the assistant manager or foreman ; the better of these will doubtless rise to be 
managers. They are best trained through the school of practical experience accompanied by a 
modioum of wort at college to enable them to understand the theories. 

The university type of man, namely a man who takes his scientific training before he 
has acquired any practical knowledge of the profession he intends to follow, is a dangerous 
type to produce. 

He is apt to think on the conclusion of his college course that he is qualified to occupy 
the higher posts and even to pose as a consulting engineer. Unfortunately public opinion 
in India does not even yet discriminate between the practical man and the newly fledged 
theoretical college student, consequently there it a tendency to put immature college trained 
lads into posts where a practical man is needed ; this is fair to neither. * Students too on 


Apprenticeship 

system. 
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th© completion of their college training, in their pride of intellect, expect employment in 
the office chair of a man who directs , they are impatient when it is pointed out to them 
that they have no practical experience and so little conceive wKat real practical experience of 
the profession is that they claim that practical instruction in college workshops and labors- 
tones is an equivalent. 

Recently a Bengali student immediately after obtaining his degree and before qualifying 
for the full college diploma was appointed a director of an industrial concern and actually 
demanded that the experience he might there acquire should be accepted as an equivalent to 
the period of practical training prescribed for a civil engineer's deploma. 


The university type of man can be trained just as well in India as in Europe and at a 
Smaller per capita cost to Govornment. Such a man may be sent to Englana for a period 
of practical training afterwards to fit him to begin to climb the ladder of his profession. 

But he must be prepared to go through the drudgery on his return. Englishmen have for 
years had to undergo long periods of apprenticeship after their university course and these 
.are content to begin at the bottom of the ladder in England. Indians muBt be prepared 
to learn their profession just as thoroughly before they are competent to occupy posts of trust, 
especially those in nascent industries run with other people's money. r/ 

It will be quite possible to provide adequate university courses of training in India at 
probably no greater a coBt to the public purse than is now incurred. 

We have four engineering colleges of university rank : The Thomason College, 

Roorkec, the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, the College of Engineering, Madras, and the 
Engineering College, Poona. The university classes of these colleges turn out at present 
only civil engineers. 

It should be possible to retain college one for civil engineering only and convert the 
others into mechanical and electrical engineering colleges and into mining colleges where 
facilities could be offered for advanced courses of a university type. 

# These colleges all possess professors of mechanical and electrical engineering and have 
good equipment ; by “ pooling 99 the existing resources and by adopting a system of federa- 
tion amongst these colleges we should be able to institute advanced university courses with- 
out any further charge on the public funds. 

The colleges should be put under an Imperial Department as they will each have an 
Imperial outlook instead of their present provincial point of view. 

The courses of instruction should be laid down by a Board of Control. The first 2 year 
courses may be given at all the colleges. After passing an examination held at the end 
of that period, students should be able to go to one college for a special course in civil 
engineering, to another for mining, to a third for mechanical and electrical engineering. It 
would be easy to add on a special extra course in, say municipal and sanitary engineering open 
to the whole of India. 

The colleges would for the present retain their recruiting areas — Sibpur for Bengal* 

Assam, Burma and Bihar and Orissa ; Roorkee for the United Provinces, the Punjab; Bombay 
for Bombay and the Central Provinces ; Madras for Madras. 

It would be easy for Burma to obtain the full benefit of such a scheme by starting at 
Insein or elsewhere a college offering merely the first 2 years of the prescribed course common 
to all the branches of engineering ; the cost would be trifling. The larger independent States 
too might make similar arrangements. 

Under the present conditions each province is expected to make its own arrangement for 
all higher training, either in the province or by arrangement with another provinoe or by 
scholarships to England — a very unsatisfactory state of affairs that puts the maximum of 
obstacles in the way of an enterprising student. 

If the engineering oolleges were placed under an Imperial Department far greater use 
could be made of them as centres for higher industrial training. Compare the Forest 
Institute at Dehra Dun. 

They will each be well equipped with workshops and laboratories and with a highly 
skilled staff. Special industrial courses offered would be open in the natural oourse of events 
to the whole* of India. Each college would know exactly what each other college waB 
doing (at present they do not) and each college would become a natural advertising 
agent for all the Higineering and ‘industrial courses wherever offered. People would have 
a ready means of informing themselves in regard to all courses. 

I have no experience of industry other than that concerned with jp^ u ®trial education I^ U8 tria c uc» 
I believe that it is advisable that there should be some sort of co-ordination of effort be- 


tween the provinces. 

I do not believe that Provincial Governments keep themselves fully 
the experiments in the way of industrial education that are being made by other provinces. 

. For instance there is in my opinion room for a dyeing class in India. mat * e 

the effort. , So far as otfeer provinces were concerned there was no attempt at co-operation. 

Though dyer* Are I believe'needed in greater number* in Bombay and 
Governments did nothing practical in theway of ^supporting the Bengal " 
quite conceivable that they would rather initiate clattee of their own, PP° 
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in Bengal. They could have offered scholarships to enable* lads to attend the Bengal classes. 
The experience gained in Bengal through these classes is practically lost to India, 

As the provincial outlook is limited to the province and the provinces have no official 
right to concern themselves with the needs of other provinces some co-ordinating authority 
is needed to see that small classes of this nature have a fair chance and are not unduly 
multiplied. If a Provincial Government puts forward a scheme for a class that would 
have better chances of success elsewhere, they should not be allowed to start it but some one 
should see that they give assistance to a similar class started elsewhere. 

To allow too many similar classes to be started is unwise ; it means that eaoh may be 
unsuccessful when one class would be a success ; but that class should be opened to all India. 

There is a danger of a Provincial Government taking a too provincial view where an 
Imperial outlook is needed ; for instance, shortly after a question was asked in the House 
of Commons regarding the existence of facilities for mining instruotion in India, the 
Government of India addressed the Government of Bengal on the question. 

Schemes for mining classes were sanctioned at the Sibpur College and I was granted 
permission to tour round India with a view to finding out how admission to these classes 
could best be arranged of lads from other parts. On my return I submitted a scheme, and 
in sanctioning it I was told that I must, not admit any outside student to the exclusion of 
a Bengali. This effectually prevented any being taken from outside Bengal. I could not 
know till the actual last day of admission if I would have a vacancy and then it is too. late 
to correspond. Besides one must be prepared to give a definite yes or no to distant students 
or firms ; one can't keep them on tenterhooks. It would be as easy to run an Imperial 
School of Mines as it is to run the Imperial Forest College at Dehra Dun. 

Industries must be run locally and with them goes artisan education. 

Higher industrial education may be run imperially and associated with research. 

It does not do to divorce education entirely from research. If you cannot associate a 
professor with the practice of his profession as in medicine, you must allow him to keep his. 
intellect alive with research. 


Oral Evidence, 7tii December 1916. 

President, — Q. About this scheme of yours for an Imperial technological college, could 
you give us an idea of the subjects you would take there specially, or if you would propose a 
separate one for mining another for civil engineering, and one for other groups of engineering? 
— , J. Before the Public Services Commission I was asked exactly the same question, and I 
replied, one general technical university embracing all branches of engineering would be ideal, 
but I thought it would hardly be within the range of practical politick, and they suggested that 
we might proceed with some Bort of scheme of federation of the existing engineering colleges. 
We might retain our present engineering colleges, with our present recruiting areas; then 
have the first two years of instruction common to all branches of engineering. After the 
student has passed his examination tests at the end of that period, he should be allowed to 
proceed either to one college to specialise in civil engineering or electrical or mining. My 
idea is that a scheme of that sort could be introduced with very little cost, but I would far 
prefer to have one general technical university embracing all branches of engineering, which 
would prevent any college getting at all narrow. 

Q , Yon would have something like the Imperial College of Science and Technology ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What standard of admission would you adopt ?— A* I should adopt the Intermediate 
Science standard of the Calcutta University. You cannot adopt a very rigid standard of admis- 
sion in India because we have to consider both the admission of Indians and of Europeans, and 
there are so many various standards that yon have got to take into acoount when making 
admissions, that it is rather difficult to lay down any special standard. Yon have to teach at 
the engineering college a good many subjects that you perhaps have not to teach in engineering 
colleges in England. You have to teach drawing from the very elements. The majority of 
students who are supposed to know something of science, have not even handled a test tube, 
and have not had any praotioal test in science at the intermediate examination of the Calcutta 
University. 

Q. Indirectly would that have the effect of modifying the standard adopted for the inter- 
mediate science examination in India?-— A, No, the trouble is, if you take the Sibpur College 
as we are now; ray present recruiting area for university education is Assam, Bengal, Burma and 
fiehar and Orissa. Any student of these provinces who wishes to be trained tor an assistant 
ongineer’s post in the Public Works Department, has to come to Sibpur, i,e, f there is one 
engineering college for 100 million inhabitants. I don't know how many aits and scienoe 
colleges there may be in that particular area. The recruiting area is ip great and the number 
of admissions so small— about 24 every year— that it will be impossible for every oollege 
to set up a proper training class for admission here, and you have therefore to take the standards 
as yon find them. 

Q Supposing it was one, compound technical institution, would youullow it to, have power 
to grant its own degree ?— i. Certainly* 
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nHrJ' or A dl P\7« of the college ?-A. A degree would more probably 

i SSltSl 1 KJC ££ A / ploma-lf it gives authorities of Akp 
lagr* “ th ° f inBtructl0n and examination-is more preferable 

i ? n *° aoconn ^ that the atmosphere of industry is valuable to the student 

Th t °f her da ? We we ™. hwin 8 a meeting of the Mining Edu- 
eation Advisory Board, and we asked one of our mining representatives what nnmW^f 

as assistant managers, he thought would be absorbed every year. lie told me about 40 to 60 
if the coal-fields are fully developed and the requirements of the Mines Act as to certificated 
managers fully met. If we assume that half of those were to be college-trained men and the other 
half practical men, who had trained in the mines, the organised college to turn out about 30 
diploma holders here would be a very big thing. You would have to admit 75 or 80 the first 
year to start with. There would be ample scope for two institutions, one of the university 
type and one of the practical type rup by the mine and acting as feeders or independently. 

, Q- Assuming that . there is justification for setting up an independent institution for min- 
ing, are there any sub-divisions of engineering that might be split off in this way for indepen- 
dent treatment, especially having regard to the fact that you would then get an industrial 
atmosphere which would be conducive to good teaching ? Mechanical, electrical and civil 
engineering ? — A. It is much easier to get a proper atmosphere for electrical than for civil 
engineeyng.. All the machinery may be concentrated within the four walls of a building. 
In civil engineering our examples must be sought for all over the face of the country. 

Q. Would this institution have any dealings with pure science, or rather would it treat 
pure science as equivalent to a form of technology in its professorial staff and its facilities for 
research work ? — A. If we could get the students who had a sound training in science to start 
with, there would be no necessity to duplicate training, but at the present time at Sibpur, 
although we get students who pass the intermediate science examination of the Calcutta 
University, from the very fact of his having had no laboratory work at all in science, we have 
•to cover a considerable portion of the ground before they are of much use to us. It is rather 
difficult to imagine what might be the condition in future. 

Q. Would it not be better then to make this practically a post-graduate institution and 

admit no one except those who have passed the B. Sc. degree or an independent examination 
set upas a test ?— A. My experience of Sibpur is this. I hnve admitted 25 to 30 students who 
hayeteen B. Sc.s' and those students have a better grip of science than I. Sc.'s. Prom a student's 
point of view, the Bachelor course in science lasts 4 years after the matriculation ; and to 
have to put in another 4 yearB to complete the course in Bachelor of Engineering course is 
rather a long time. That is the real trouble, 

Q. The man who would go through this college would either be fit for nothing, or fit for 
the best post. Surely if the training is worth anything it should be worth a higher class ap- 
pointment in the Public Works Department or among firms ?— A. I am not quite certain, stu- 
dents who come at the B. Sc. stage are more or less played out, it would be better to catch them 
at an earlier stage. B. Sc.'s have got more into a definite groove than I. Sc.'s, but if we could 
give the science training a more practical trend and introduce laboratory training from the 
very start at Science colleges and insist upon a really good course of science, it would simplify" 
matters. 


Q. Could you take them in the earlier stages and give them 5 years' training instead of 
three ? Are you contemplating the practical training to follow, or to come in between ?— A. I 
would like it to come in between the elementary and advanced stages. I think you could 
give it iu 6 years ; you could turn out a very good article in 5 years. 

Q. You don't turn out a doctor in less than 5 years, why an engineer or an industrial 
chemist?— .4, When I was in America, Colleges were saying they wished they could have their 
students for 5 years. 

Q. Under the British law no one is allowed to practice medicine under 5 years' training, 
yet they have established B. Sc. degrees with a 8 years' course. Do you think there is any 
hope of turning out a good technical man under 5 }ears ?— A. I don't think really there is. I 
think 5 years is a short course to turn out a good man. 

Q. Would you then prefer the technological institute to adopt your intermediate standard 
as an entrance test, followed by a 5 years' course, one year of wnich at least should consist 
of praotical trainin^in a workshop ; do you think that would produce good men ? — A. That is 
what we have now. I have a 5 years' course at Sibpur, 4 years 1 for the B. £. followed by 
one year’s praotical training, and I would like to increase the time beyond 4 years. 

' Q. Your work is diluted to some extent by several other kinds of classes and also yonr 
choice is limited to the one province, or at any rate to the Eastern provinces, so that your field 
of choice in candidates for admission is small. The prospects offered to the man afterwards arc 
limited, and your training of the higher olais man is diluted by the training of other 
classes. Do you expect success under those circumstances ?— A, No, we don't, we are turning 
out more B. E.s than the country can absorb. 

Q* Ton recollect &e classes that were established for evening work on the 
coal fields under Mr. Griffiths somewhere about 1906. According to the figures 
tbit X h men <4 those who here posted the examinations for mine mms^rn 



certificates* most of these mm We been trained in evening classes, th* 
group came from Sibpur, and last of all about £ or 8 out of the 18 scholars 
sent with Abate scholarships to Europe* Do you thick that an increase in cyiathg 
classes would do as much good as a mining olass in Sibpur ? — A. I don't see how you couU 
substitute a mining class. The point that 1 see is that it is a matter of recruiting students 
to be trained. Students wiU oome very readily to the college, and parents will atlow boys 
to oome to a college if here they are looked after. It is very easy for me to recruit any 
number of students every year. It would be far easier for them to come to me th an for any 
of them to make arrangements with individual mine managers, 

Q. You serve supplementary purposes?— A. Yea. ^ 

Q. Your men when they leave college, do they readily get posts as assistant managers ?-*• 
A. They are snapped up before their training is finished. Last year we had more applications 
than we could deal with. 

6. Do they get good pay f — A. After they get the manager's certificate they do very well* 
They begin on Bs. 150. , 

, Q. How soon after they leave you do they get their certificate, as a rule ?— jf. Nominally 
one year, practically one year and eight months. At the last examination I think 80 per cent, 
of the successful men were from Sibpur. 

Hobble Pandit M . M . Malaviya. — Q. Having regard to the distances of the different 
provinces, do you think that one central institution for imparting higher training in 
engineering would be sufficient for the whole country ?— ■ A. As a start. ’ * 

Q. Don't you think that each major provinoe, such as Bengal, Burma, Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, is large enough to require provision for the highest 
kind of engineering education within its own area ?— A, Not in all branches! I have the 
greatest difficulty in getting suitable employment for the 13 E.E.'s I turti out 
every year, 

Q. You know the practice of Roorkee ; they have a larger number of students?— 
A . Their position is entirely different. The Roorkee College is bolstered up with guaiantees. * 

There are only blx appointments guaranteed?— A . Six out of 20 admissions means that 
in the final olass there may be 10 or 12, Practically every boy who passes there either will 
get immediately an appointment as assistant engineer, or be employed by somebody in a 
similar position. Sibpur passes out an average of 13 every year, for only one guaranteed post. 
The remainder look for positions elsewhere and generally to the overseer grade of the Publio 
Works Department. They are not trained to be overseers; they are trained to be 
masters. 

Q. What salary do they get in the overseer grade ?— A. Rs.100 to 120. 

Q, What is their salary when they find employment under the District Board?— A. They 
begin at Rs. 60 or 80. 

Q. How many of your students rise to be executive engineers ; do any ?— Yes, I 
could not say what percentage exactly, but we have this one guaranteed post every 
year in the Public Works Department, and in course of years everyone of those boys has a 
chance of rising to be an executive engineer. It only meanB sticking to their work. * I want 
you to understand, if you are thinking of comparing Sibpur with Roorkee, that at Sibpur 
we did not start till 1880, and it is not fair to make the comparison. If we had started at 
the same time as Roorkee, you probably would not hear so much about Roorkee. They got 
their privileged position straight away, and we are trying to compete with them.- 

So far as the standard is concerned, your standard is not lower ?— A. It is higher, and 
I have a better qualified teaching staff. 


Q . I understand that you began the other branches of engineering, electrical and meohanical, 
only two years ago ? — A . We have been teaching electrical engineering for about sixteen years or 
eighteen years, but we were then teaching a general class sort of engineering. As you saw, the 
workshops forni the backbone of our training, aud we were then training a general engineer 
who Was both eivil and mechanioal. After he finished his college course we gave him a special 
twining in our Electrical Department, we have a considerable reputation lor our electrical 
engineers, and have no trouble in getting employment for them. * 

Q. How does your standard now compare with the standard of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology at South Kensington ?— A, Ours is more specially for India* and I 
riioold say that they are higher .than we are. They must be higher. We are not trying to 
give a very high theoretical training ; we are trying to turn out practical men who trifl 
be useful supervisors. Our aim is somewhat different to that of the College of Sritattie "WsM 

Technology- 

ty. Ydtt do not aim as high as they do f— i. Not in theory, 
we would jwobably have to modify the comae andgfyeal ‘ 
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te&TS&Tt rim*, to on.%ould 

Q. Is it aot wrong for an institute to have lower classes attached to higher classes?— 
A. It is muoh better not. ' b r 

Q. What does the lower subordinate sub-overseer get ? — A. The salary ran ees from R n « 
per month to about B«. 80, but you find the District Boards and munieipaUties have men whom 
they call overseers to whom they offer as little as Rs. 15 per month. 

/t n. ii ii ■ i ... . . 


claves 

overseers 


Q. Don't you think that that accounts for the fact that you don't get many students for the 
es— the low emoluments?—^. It is only a two years' course of training to qualify as sub- 


} The students can probably earn as much without going through that course ? A I 

don't know ; I have been told that the value of my sub-overseer's certificate in the marriage 
marked in Bengal equals that of the M, A., so it appears it must be attractive to them. 

Q. I would not rely very much on that information. If you separate the school of mines 
from the technological institute would there not be a danger of your not attracting higher 
class students to the school of mines, whereas if you had a school of mines as part of. the 
technological institute, are you not likely to attract a better type, the university type of 
students ?—A. It would be some years before you actually started your special training of 
mining engineers* My opinion is that it is best to let matters evolve. I don't believe in a pure 
university course of theoretical training, which gives the student an inflated idea of his own 
knowledge. 

Q. Could you not secure that by arranging your courses better, by insisting upon a portion 
of j;hc time being spent in mines, and a portion in college ?— A. We hope to do that, but directly 
you begin to associate any part of the institute with the workshops, or with mines, it is 
almost impossible to allow the university to control it. 

Q. Supposing the proposed technological institute controls it ?—A. Then so long as it is 
separate from any form of education, art, science, medicine or law; then you could do some- 
thing. 

Q. You have said that there is danger if you delay admitting students to your technolo- 
gical college ; they might be played out by that time and may not be able to bring robust 
minds to the study of the different subjects?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you attribute the failure of affiliated schools entirely to the want of in- 
dustries in Bengal and to the desire of Bengali parents to obtain service for their sons with 
prospects of a pension ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But the number of appointments which carry a pension are limited, are they not?— 
A. Yes, but if you cross-question any student in class you will find that his guardian is looking 
for service for him either under Government or the District Board or the municipality. 

Q. But they must very soon discover that not a quarter of them get such employment ? — > 
A. That particular batch will, but the batch of the following year won't know anything about it. 

Q. Don't you think that parents are beginning to find out that they cannot obtain such 
appointments for all their sons ? — A. They are beginning to find out. 

Q. Don't you ascribe the desire of Bengali parents to look for service for their sons under 
Government or District or Municipal Boards partly to the absence of suitable instruction in 
technological institutions ? That used to be the case in Germany between 1830 and 1840. 
If a man had 12 sous he would like his twelve sons to go in for Government employment, but 
all that has been changed since a system of technical education was instituted to provide 
new openings for them ? — A. I regard it more as a question of employment than of an actual 
course of training. I don't think any guardian has any opinion of the conrae of training 
which his eon is going through. He would be just as pleased with a bad form as a 
* good forxp. 

Q. In view of the industries— chemical industries, jute and paper industries, etc., — that 
exist at present, don't you think that there is enough room for employment for young 
men who may recei^ proper education and training in technology ? — A. I thought you 
were alluding to the civil engineering ;side. These teohnieal schools will train only for 
sub-overseers. 

, Q. You say that the Bengali student has a tendency more towards philosophy and the 
abstraot ideas found in law. Don't yon find that he delights to receive the technical 
instruction which he is receiving, for instance, in your college, and that he takes to it 
quite as eagerly as is philosophy or law? — A . When you have once wakened him up and 
made him take a proper standpoint with regard to training, he is as keen as anybody. 

, Q. You have had a number of B.Sc. students ; did you find in their case that they 
were not sufficiently keen ?~A, They are not so keen as the I.So. He is more ready to 
take to the workshop training than the older men. It is only a difference of two years, 
o? way be three year* 
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$. And you find that two years make a great deal of difference in the attitude of the 
men towards the workshops ?— A, Yes, hut you must also take into acoount that the larger 
proportion pf the B.Sc. men are married tliam the l.Sc. That must affect it somewhat. 

(J. You’say that the B.Sc. who go to you don't show the same willingness to benefit by 
practical training as the l.Sc. do?— A. They are very iqpch better in the chemical or 
physical laboratory, but they are a little bit impatient over work in the carpenter's or 
blacksmith's shop, regarding it as drudgery. They don't see the benefit of it. 

Q. Their higher knowledge of mathematics would be of greater help to them ?— •A, They are 
better students as far as passing examinations kwoncemed. 

Q, You put them through a practical course for one year after they have passed their 
examinations; is that not sufficient to make up the deficiency in regard to practical work ? — 
A. No ; what is one year compared to five years. That is demanded in England after a 
university degree before they can get practical work. Here they expect mo to turn out 
practical engineers after one year's training. In the last 12 years no B.Sc. has won the 
guaranteed Assistant Engineer’s post. 

Q. He has not to spend five years in apprenticeship without payment. Has he? — A. They 
do in England. You have to pay for it the whole time, but he should be able to* arrange' 
to get suitable wages. 

Q t That is only to qualify him to rise by practical experience? —A. You begin at the foot 
of the ladder after having done that. 

"Q. Do you find that those B.Sc.'s arc very much addicted to “ by-hearting " method?, 
as you describe them ?—*.'/. I think they probably do not find it so’nocessary to do so now. 

Q. You say here, “I do not thiuk that most Bengali lads approve *>f these methods 
of instruction, especially those that join us after passing the intermediate in arte or 
science examinations and are more fixed on their “by-hearting” methods. Docs that 
apply to tho case of those that join you after passing the intermediate science ? — A. I was 
more comparing the matriculation stage with the intermediate science. In the apprentice 
department I admit students in tho matriculation stage, and in the engineering in the l.Sc. 
Those in the matriculation stage take more kindly to workshop instruction than the 
older students. ^ 

Q. In view of this opinion do you think that if drawing were insisted upon earlier in the 
school course, and students received a good education in elementary physics and chemistry 
before they passed their matriculation examination, a five years' course after that— if the 
course for the matriculation was modified— would suffice for the engineering degree?— A. So 
much depends upon the method of examination and the standard adopted by the^ 
examiners. 

Q. You don't insist upon a high degree of qualification in the English language for 
the engineering standard ; what you w^nt is a knowledge of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and a good knowledge of drawing?— A. Yes. 

Q . So if you had a modified system of the school course, in which theso subjects 
received proper attention, then in your opinion a five years' course in engineering would be 
sufficient ? — A. I would not prescribe it for a man who is going to take a university course, because 
he ought to have some training in literature as well, but for a man who is going to be a 
supervisor, specialising would be an advantage. 

Q. For a man who is to rise to tho top, you want a more liberal education ? — A. Yes. After 
my students leave college and mix with deputy magistrates and other people who have had a 
more liberal education, they don’t shine ; their English is a bit faulty ; they aro under certain 
social disadvantages, because of their want of knowledge of tho 60 general subjects which 
might enable them to meet these officers as equals. 

Q. You think that for those who aspire to higher engineering appointments and examina- 
tions for university degrees, this is very desirable ?— A. As things are in Bengal, I think it is 
simply because the ordinary curriculum both in school and college is so peculiar. The 
student goes to school and takes the minimum number of subjects, whereas in England you 
take the maximum number. If four subjects are required, you appear in four ; in England 
you appear in eight. The same in the college courses, they take the minimum number and 1 
the whole outlook of the student is narrow, because of his narrow education. 

Q. Suppose you were to take up only the B.Sc.’s. Do you think, in view of the knowledge 
of mathematics, physics and chemigtry, which they possess, a three years' course would 

K Ve them all the theoretical knowledge they require of engineering ? — A, 1 am admitting 
Sc/s now. 

Q. In their case, could the course yon are puttiug them through now be covered in three 
years ? — A . No, but if they had a real working knowledge of drawing and of mathematiei ; if 
they had mastered their subjects and not only obtained 83 per cent, of marks, and have only 
read the easy parts of the syllabus and not the difficult parts. 

Q. Supposing they had taken honours ? — A. That is a different matter ; then they could go 
through the coutse in three years. .. * 

Q. You say, “ The university type of man can be trained just as well in India as in Europe.” 
What do you mean ?— A. I think if you turn out too many of that class of mfen who find it diffi- 
cult to get employment, you would only be adding to discontent in the country. We 
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turning out ffer too many civil engineers in Sibpur. What is the result ? All these students 
wh ° 9® “ t0 t5 ?° ovoraeer grade are entirely discontented. Perhaps a school-mate has Become 
an assistant engineer and they look with jealousy at him. 

Q. That is because their emoluments are not sufficiently good ? — A. No, it is a matter of 
position. There is no demand ft,, them in the country. They are occupying the post of 
overseer to the eiolusion of th^BVerseers for whom I have got another training class. 1 

Q. That would apply to numbers put through tho college, not to the qualifications of the 
men admitted; for instance you have said that the B.Sc. is a better student in all theoretical 
knowledge than tho non-Bachelor; supposing j»u restricted the number to BSe’s then he 
would not baa dangerous type?— A. If*you restricted the number that can be readily absorbed 
by industries, it would be a good tiling to do. 

Q. Then you are probably inclined to modify this sentence of yours ?— A. 1 daresay I would. 
I am only looking at it from the point of view of want of employment, and nothing else. 

Hon'ble Sir It. N. Moolcerjce. — Q. You complain that you don’t get the best type of 
students in the engineering profession ; don't you think that the difference in the grades of the 
appointments, Imperial and Provincial, has something to do with it ?— A. Yes, it certainly 
would have. J 


Q. In your experience, coming in contact with these engineers who come out from England 
under Imperial appointments and those sent out by your college, do you find much difference 
in their education ? — A. I have not got the same intimate knowledge of men who come out from 
England. I only judge from my own case. The course of training we put our students 
through is a thorough course of training. 

Or In reply to the Pandit you said that you considered that the standard and quality of 
teaching, both practical and theoretical, in Sibpur is, if anything, superior toKoorkee College; 
can you say that with reference to the colleges at Madras and Poona ?— A. 1 made more visits to 
ltoorkcc than to Madras and Poona. I think we have a stronger professorial staff and better 
equipment and facilities for training. 

Q. Do you think the system of guarantees has anything to do with not getting a better 
class? — A. It makes the Roorkce College very much more attractive than the Sibpur College, 
and it is probable that you will find a better* class of student at Itoorkee. Their fees are 
very much higher than at Sibpur, and they are probably drawn from a different grade of 
* society. 

Q. Do you attach any real value to your connection with the Calcutta University ; is it 
advantageous to your college or disadvantageous ? — A. I don't see any real advantage in the 
connection. The connection is only valuable to me from tho point of view of what you 
would call st window dressing.'' 

Q. How much time have*you, as Principal, to give to university meetings ? — A. For the last 
fourteen years or so 1 have given up practically every Saturday to university work, and it is 
a very heavy drain on my energies. It would be much better if I could spend that time in 
keeping in touoh with the future employment of my students. 

Q. Y T ou replied to the Pandit that practical training is not recognised by the university, 
and that is one of the reasons why B. Sc.'s don't care for practical training ; taking that 
inio consideration, if your college were separated from the university it would be better for all 
concerned ? — A. I think so. 1 may say especially with reference to the last question you asked 
me, I would judge that about one-quarter of one per cent, of the business I am called into 
Calcutta to diBcu6s has relation to engineering. My time is absolutely wasted in the univer- 
sity. 

President.— Q. Do you get any advice of value from the university? — J. No. 


Q. You have a governing body ; do you get more or better advice from your governing body 
than you do from the university ?— A. I get much better advice from the governing body. 
All practical questions I take to them. 

Q. So far as actual efficiency is concerned, it would be better for you to cat your connection 
with the university?—^. Yes, I find it is merely a body of examiners; there is no university 
life. • 

Q. What about the hall-mark that is stamped on your students ; is that of any market 
value to you ? — A. ItYielps to attract students to the college, and at the present time it has an 
exaggerated va\ue in tffe eyes of employers. 

Q. So long as an employer can be taken in in this way, it would be an advantage to be 
connected with the university; is that tho conclusion ?— A. Yes. 

ffon’blc Sir I?. iV. Mookerjee.— Q. You fay that commercial firms engage them because 
they are B.Sc.'spr M.Sc.'s ?— A. I don't think they do. 

Q. Then does Government alone stipulate for certain theoretical qualifications besidos 
practical experience ? — 4» Certain theoretical qualifications arc always laid down quite apart 
from practical qtperience. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the cost of giving higher engineering education to students 
per head ? — A No, I cannot answer that question, but I have got one or two points, and fcna 
Is with reference to the question of the cost of education at Sibpur, The college cob 
1 38 A 
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Government about 2 lakhs out-of-pocket every year, excluding all interest on cafdtal invest* 
ments and all pension charges. The tuition fees in the engineering department are 
Rs. 120 yearly for the first two years and Rs. 180 yearly for the second two years. Against 
that 63 per cent, of my students hav# scholarships or are receiving assistance in some way or 
another, 80 per cent, of the money is returned to the student in the shape ft scholarships. 
In the apprentice department, where we have mining coupes, the tuition fees are only 
Rs. 36 yearly, and 85 per cent, of my students receive assistance in the way of scholarships 
or reduction of fees, including 40 Indian students who are received Cta inclusive fees, i.e., 
tuition, board and lodging at Rs, 3 per month, 25 Anglo-Indian apprentices who pay 
Rs. 6, and 25 who are free. From that department we return the students in one form or 
other four times what we collect in tuition fees. This is for the whole department. I .have 
not got separate figures for mining, etc. In the whole department I return to the students 
foui* times what I take from them in tuition fees. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q . In what shape? — A . Lodging, reduction in 
fees, etc. 

Hon 3 He Sir B. N. Mookerjee.—Q. In your system of education, you don't have any lec- 
tures as to how to keep accounts ?— A. No, we have no lectures on acoounts of any description. 

Q. Would it be a very difficult problem? — A. No, it could be very easily arranged. I 
think it would be a very good thing to introduce if our boys are going afterwards to help in 
starting industries, they ought to know something about it. 

Dr. K Hopkinson. — Q. Has the Board of Faculties of the University, any Control? — 
A. They are supposed to inspect the college once a year, and if they consider that the facilities 
for teaching are not up to the mark, they can diaaffiliato the college. 

Q. Then the ftbntrolling body is what you would describe as a governing body ?— A. There 
is a governing body Of 9 to whom the Government give a grant of nearly fifty thousand rupees 
a year for contingent exponses like the purchase of apparatus for the practical training of 
students, laboratory, etc. All questions of the employment of the staff, construction of new 
buildings, etc., goto the governing body. It is appointed every year by Government for that 
particular purpose. 

Q. In all matters of curriculum you have a free hand J—A. No, with reference to the uni- 
versity courses they have to be approved by the university, and then the university sends them up 
to the Government of India who eventually sanctions them. With reference to the other 
courses, since we have two other institutions, one at Bankipur and one at Dacca, the Joint 
Technical Board advise us with reference to the syllabus. 

Q. Take the experiment you refer to, viz ., the dyeing school ; to whom did the proposals 
you put forward go? — A. Those were sent to the Director of Public Instruction. There was 
no governing body at that time. 

Q. It would not go before the university ? — A. No, it is not-a university question. 

Q . You attribute the failure of those classes to the fact that there was no cotton in Bengal 
to be dyed or bleached. Do you think that was the sole reason for the olass, not being a 
success t—A. We have not turned out many students ; perhaps eight or ten students only since 
the class was started, and the majority of those have not followed the subject of dyeing. 
One is employed at Kalimati. 

Q. What constituted the failure ? Did you fail to get students? — A. YeB, the fact being 
that there was no employment for students after they were trained. There was a great demand 
for the artisan classes. When I found that the other classes were failing I asked Government 
if they would allow me to divert some of the scholarships to the training of artisans and the 
artisan classes have always been full. In the dyeing department we gave free education and a 
scholarship of Rs. 14 per month, which would practically support the boy in college, except for 
the purchase of his books. Even that would not attract the students. We also gave a diploma 
in the principles and practice of dyeing and bleaching. 

Q. How is it that it was suggested that if the university offered the B. 8c. degree, the 
class would have been a success 1—A. More students would have been attracted, Biruply on 
account of the B. Sc. degree, and because they would be supported for 2 or 8 years without 
expense to their guardians. 

Q. That would not alter the scholarships that they might befable to obtain ?— A. livery 
student joining the dyeing classes was given a scholarship. 

Q. Whether reading for a degree or not?— A. Yes. He would also imagine that the B.Sc. 
in dyeing would give him a great claim on Government for employment afterwards either in 
teaching or otherwise. He would say that he had been deluded into joining the class by^ me 
when there was no possibility of getting employment afterwards. 1 

Q. The only appointment he would be likely to obtain would be in connection with btbatoh* 
ing or dyeing; how does the question of the B.Sc. degree make any difference in that res* 
pect? — A. It would not to the practical man, but to the student who would be attraoted to the 
college, He would be very much attracted by the possibility of getting the B.Sc., especially 
as he would be getting the B.Sc. cheaply. 

Q. Would the B.Sc. in dyeing imagine that some position in dyeing would be created for 
him ?— A* He would probably conceal tne fact afterwards that he was a B.Sc. in dyeing, and 
say that he was a B.Sc. only. . . . 
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What thel ? Assuming that he successfully concealed the fact, that he knew some- 
forWm° Ut dyeix ®' **** wcmld be his fatd tten There would be no employment open 

Q. He thinks he would be better off : why does he think so ?— A. There is a general hunt 
for decrees m Bengal. They are very popular. I had an application from a teacher in the 
Central Produces, who said: he wanted to join the dyeing classes. When I cross-questioned 
him for reason* ho s#id iWould improve his value as a teacher. He was already in employ- 
ment but wanted to get a degree in dyeing. ' 

Q. Are those who hold the B.Sc. degree engaged mostly in teaching ; is that how they find 
employment?—^. 1 am afraid I don't taow, not having sufficient knowlege of the university 
side. 

Q • Do you differentiate between those who obtain the B.Sc. degree and those who do not, 
but hold a certificate ?— A. The B.Sc. would be of greater value from the teaching point of view. 

Q. You mean in obtaining a teaching appointment ?— A. I think so. But at the present 
moment certificates are of value because there are not many in the market. The students place 
value upon these certificates.' I know of an instance where boys who have passed the sub- 
overseeris examination have joined a course for the training of Sanitary Inspectors without 
any intention whatever of following the profession afterwards, but they considered that it 
added to their prestige to have a number of qualifications. 

Q. You said that the total cost of running the college was 2 lakhs ? — A. 2 lakhs annu- 
ally, excluding interest on capital and pension charges. 

Q. You said that the amount returned to students was four times the amouut of their 
fees? — A. Tuition fees; they also pay other fees for boarding, etc. 

Q. The/total figure with regard to tuition fees ; how much does fhis come to ?— A. The 
tuition fee in one department is R120 yearly for the first two years; tfhd R180 for the second 
two years. 

llon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. Do you charge for 10 months or 12 months ?— ‘A. Wa 
. used to charge for 12 months but now they pay 8 instalments instead of 1 2. In the engineer- 
ing department in the year 19 14 -15 the total received from students in the shape of fees is 
Rs. 14,521. The scholarships and stipends paid to students were Rs. 9,639, i.e,, the fees exceeded 
the scholarships by Rs. 4,883, for an average of 92 students, the average attendance during 
the year. In the other departments the fees collected amounted to Rs. 3,36 5 and tho scolarships 
and stipends to Rs. 15,679. The scholarships exceeded the fees by Rs. 12,814. In the apprentice 
department the average number of students was 166. The number varies from month to 
months. 


Mr . A . Chatterton . — Q. Do you know the kind of training that is given to boys going to 
the Osborne Naval College at home? — A. I know that class of teaching. 

Q. 1 gather from the examination going on this afternoon that you are not at all satisfied 
with the previous training that the students have received before they come into the engi- 
neering college, and you admit boys at present who have passed the intermediate exami- 
nation or a higher examination. They go through certain course of instruction in the 
engineering college, and finally take a degree at the university. I also gather that you are 
not at all averse to disassociating the college from the university ?— A. Quite so. 

Q. Would it be practical to take boys into the engineering college for the engineering 
classes at a very much earlier age than is done at the present time, and to give them an 
education in the engineering college which would embrace not only tbe ordinary engi- 
neering subjects now taught, but also include some amount of suitable English and mathe- 
matics and anything else necessary to give them a fairly liberal education to hold their own 
with other Government officers afterwards ; would it not be practicable to take in boys of 
tbe age of 16, and cut them off altogether from the university system of the country ? — A . I 
don't think so ; the university system has far too great a hold in Bengal. 


Q. That is the very reason, if we had an Imperial college established on these lines, we 
should probably be able to draw students into the engineering college from a different strata 
of society altogether 1—A. Against that we must remember that there is only one engineer- 
ing college in Bengal, and it would be rather rough on the province if you force everybody to 
come in at an earlier stage. A great many parents have not made up their minds about the 
profession they want their boys to follow, and it is right that he should continue his 
general studies until he is about 18, when his parents would know better what his bent 
is, we* could do flatter with him, if he joined at that age. My .point is that at Jhc 
present time the Bengali guardian keeps his boy in what he calls u the general line ' as 
long as be possibly can. He cannot see at the age of 14 what the trend of his mind [is ; 
he does not know whether his inclinations will lie towards doctoring, engineering or anything 
else, and I don't think, from the educational point of view, that he would be able to 
specialise at such an early age. I don't think it would be a sound proposal. 

Qs Of these students who go into your engineering college, what percentage become 
officers in the Public Works Department or the various branches of the engineering service m 
the country, or we masters in private work ? — A. I have not got any exact figures by me, 
speaking generally the nhtaber is between 36 to 40 per cent. 

Q. Thatis to say, yoh Sre training practical^ three students to get one officer, and e 

other twfrtffirds go intothe subordinate ranks of various services, and naturally tb y 


are 
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discontented all their • A. Yes, it produces discontent iiT other classes as well as in 

theirown. 1 

Q. Are the prospects the same in all those engineering colleges ? — A. Not in Roorkee. 
Every man who passes out of the engineering classes gets an officer's appointment. Although 
they have six or seven guaranteed posts in their assistant engineer's grade. % When you come 
to the upper subordinate class, they have 15 upper subordinate posts guaranteed* to^ny one. 

Q. The training which you give to the engineering class is not$xa<3fty4ttfted to produce 
what you call a first class upper subordinate ?—. A. No. *** 

Q. So that to get this comparatively Binall number of ollicors you are giving a bad train- 
ing to men who would otherwise make good upper subordinates ? — A. That is so. 


Q. Then if a central engineering college were established it would not be necessary to 
make the classes so large as they are at present ? — A. No, it would not. There is one point 
which I think we are just coming to, and that is that owing to our present organisation of 
these engineering colleges — I am speaking more especially of Sibpur where we have the 
upper and lower subordinates all being trained together, and all joining the same mess — it 
makes the gentlemen who are capitalists, and to whom we may look to promote the indus- 
trial development of the country, very chary of sending their sons to the college at Sibpur. 
I cannot give them accommodation of the sort that they have been accustomed to have at 
home, and from that point of view I think you may say we aro not properly organised. 


Q. Don't you think that wo should get a better class of engineer in this country, if we 
recruited them from a higher strata ? — A. I think our drawing from a better social strata 
is more likely to produce a better officer, peoplo who are accustomed to the handling 
of money. \ 

Q. People of that • class don't pay so much attention to a university education as is 
the case when students are drawn from the poorer classes. Would it not be advisable 
to take the boys at an earlier age and give them a thorough education, such as I have 
mentioned is given in Osborne rather than continue on the present system. It would mean 
a bigger staff but the results may bo well worth it. You would teach them all the* 
science they have got to learn in this college ; they i would begin with mathematics, English 
and drawing, and the course of instruction would be much longer if you brought them 
in at 10 and turned them out at 20. The final result would be a more highly trained 
and more valuable officer, although perhaps we could not afford one such college for each 
province in India. I suppose that the whole of India could afford to establish an 
institution on those lines ? — A. I am still rather of opinion that you would miss a very large 
number of excellent people, 'because their guardians do not realise the necessity of their 
leaving school at that early age. 

Q. What wo want people to look at is that education is not necessarily connected with 
the university. There are other systems by which students can be trained than the 
system in vogue at the present moment. It is not a question of everybody being able 
to take it up, but whether there would be a sufficient number w |}0 would be willing to 
do so. We might make a beginning with engineering, and if we found that successful 
we might develop in other directions. There are peculiar facilities in the training of 
engineers, because Government would be the largest employer ? — A. Certainly, I think you 
would turn out very much better men in that way. I would however like to consider 
my reply to that. 

Q. You are not prepared to commit yourself to the statement that it would be a better 
system than the present one? — A. I am not prepared to do that ; I think the country would 
suffer if you had it that way. 

Q. In what way ? — A. The large number of students who would like to take up engineer* 
ing and continue their studies in the B.Sc. or I. Sc. class would be excluded. You might 
say that they are able to go home and get a training elsewhere. 

Q. This would not apply to the training of the upper subordinate in the least. The great 
bulk of your students you say not more than one-third rise to the officers' grade, therefore 
the great bulk would still be unaffected, whereas we should be able to ascertain clearly 
were there a better system of education, to what degree of engineering fitness the 
people are capable of rising , A. 1 think if you were to introduce a college of that sort* 
you would probably find other people trying to start colleges directly affiliated to the 
university, teaching the present courses. You might make a corps jl'tlite that way. 

If you have the others started you would soon find that the corps d’Uite would disappear. 
Political influence would be brought to bear and the others would try to come in* Cooper's 
Hill wag abojished to give the universities a chance, so this would be abolished in order 
to give the university in India a chance. 

Q. If a college on these linos were established, would it be practicable for private 
enterprises to start rival engineering colleges ; whore would they get their staff from ? 
—if. We know very well that they started privato medical colleges in Calcutta, in prder to 
meet the demand* They were not fortunately successful from the medical point of view,* 
but they had numbers and numbers of students, 1 , 

Q. There is a difference between the engineering and the medical profession; tfcereis' 
an enormous demand for qualified or half-qualified medical men } hut there is nt d^mamj for 
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engineers on tkarsjfodicnte, they probably would. 1 * * 

do soLVfcSl y * 8 tl ' e dUt? ° f th ° Univ6rsIty to ins P ect your college every year ; do they 

Q. Do they formally do bo ?-A. I have had about three inspections in six years. 

Q. Have they raised any questions of inadequate equipment ?— A. No, but when vou 
appoint inspectors they have always got to complain about something or other whethm- 
right or wrong. * 

Q. In such a college as I am suggesting, would they not attaoh moro value to the 
diploma than to a university degree ? — A. They would, because it would ensure them employ- 
ment afterwards. 1 J 


Q. In the scheme which you put forward here, you propose the federation of the existing 
colleges ; if that federation is to he of any value it would mean disassociation of the existing 
colleges from the existing university, and would imply the granting of a diploma by the Hoard 
or the Government of India who would he over this federation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what stage, under the present system, do you think you should take your students 
away from the ordinary channels of education and divert them iuto special courses for the 
training up^of engineers ; what would he the best stage in the present system of education for 
this ? A. I think the intermediate science stage. If they continue their education to the 
B.Sc. 6tage it would mean that the majority of the students on joining the college would he 21 
to 22 years of age. Then the five years course after that would make it 2ti or 27 years 
# presuming that they don't fail to take promotion every year. 3 

Q. I suppose your average boy matriculates at 1(5 or 1 7 ?— A. He cannot before 1C. 

Q Well he matriculates between 10 and 18 ; don't you think it would he practicable either 
in this federated system of engineering colleges, or a central engineering college, to give 
better education to the boy who was going to he trained as an engineer during the bvo years 
that he is going to spend either in this college or in an ordinary arts college. Would it not 
be practicable to devise a system of education that would enable him to spond his time better 
and with much moro certainty, since he knows at the earlier stago what was going to be his 
proper career ? — A. It would be quite possible, I think. " & 

Q : There may he many reasons against this on the score of expense or otherwise, hut don't 
you think that on the score of feasibility it would he practicable to get as students a very much 
more promising class of hoys ? —A. You would probably have to face this difficulty that in order 
to get the certainty of admitting, say, 4-0 boys at the present age, I would probably have to 
admit 100 boys to that special course of training. You could not bind them all to come to 
engineering. They would probably want to leave for several reasons. Take the engineering 
department, I lose about one-quarter of my students during the first year. ° 

Q. That was not my experience in Madras. I don't think we ever lost a student unless 
he died ? — A. In the apprentice department we lose up to 40 per cent. 

Q. I don't think it is the experience in oi lier classes where you have this highly specialised 
course of training that the number that fall out on the way is at all large ? — A . In the old days 
when I admitted 40 to the engineering department, my average output was 13 B. E.'s. 

Mr. C. E, Low . — Q. It is certainly the case in the agricultural college that you lose any- 
thing up to 50 per cent, during the three years ? — A. In the old days many of the students 
would go away in the first week, because they did not like the work in the workshop. 

Mr. A. Chattcrton . —That sort of thing would not apply to a high grado of college where 
the boys are taken at a comparatively early age, and where the social requirements would be of a 
very much higher class. They would all live in hostels under very careful and close supervision, 

Ilon’ble M, M. Malaviya . — Q. Are not courses in engineering now ordinarily part of the 
curriculum at every English University? 1 mean there is not a Faculty for Engineering in 
almost every Engli^ University ? — A. I believe so. 

Q. In America there would hardly be a university that would not offer a degree i n 
engineering?*--^. No* 

Q. So also in Japan. Apart then from the reasons you have given for disassociating the 
engineering college from the university, a degree in engineering should form part of a 
university course ? — A. * In the educational world, perhaps, yes, but you will find that tlio 
technical college education iB becoming more popular than the university. 

Q. 'Take.'' for Instance, the Imperial College of Science and Technology. It stood a 
separate institution for many years, but it has now become a constituent of the London 
University ?— A. I don't know. 

Q, $*4h*t the tendency is to inolude engineering oolleges which stood outside a university 
^ tmivetsify. Do you on the whole that the atmosphere which the students would 
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find in a university would attract a better type i of student*, to in engineering ^college which 
was affi liated to it than would otherwise be attracted ? — A. In my college at Sibpua there is 
no university atmosphere at alL 

‘ Q. If you cut off the lower portion of the institution and raised it to the university 
standard, do you think then the atmosphere would be better and attract a better class of 
students?— A. The only value of a university connection is the atmosphere of the otner 
graduate courses, which we don’t get. / 

Q. And that corporate life of students exercises a stimulus and also a moral influence ? 

—A. Yes. r . 

Q. Are you aware that two engineers from the Jtoorkee’.College are occupying very high 
positions in Bengal ? — A. Yes. 

0 You have seen many Roorkee men, do you think thoy are altogether of a higher level 
than the students whom you turn out under existing conditions ?— A. The way I would put 
it would be this, that they mix more easily in society. 

0 Do you ascribe it to the fact that the students at Roorkee know that they have to work 
with officers as men of equal standing, or do you ascribe the difference yon find in Sibpur to 
the fact that the students have the idea that only one can obtain an appointment and the rest 
of them have to work on a very much humbler plane?— A. Yes, and you might add that at. 
Roorkee the university students live entirely separate lives to other students. They have their 
own meBs, where they are expected to live in good style, are expected to dress for dinner, an 
are prepared for an officer’s post, whereas at Sibpur my university students have a ]oint mess 
with the sub-oyerseers and overseers. 

0 Then what is'lieeded to raise the Sibpur Engineering College to a first cl#ss engineer- 
ing college are three things ; one the cutting off of the lower class, the sub-overseer’s class, the 
second the giving of an assurance to the students that they will find employment as engineers 

in the public service, rising up to the executive engineer’s grade; and the third the provision 

of a numerically stronger teaching staff 1-A. You cannot give that assurance At the 
present time the Bengal Government only take one student from me every other year 
Before they cut off Bihar and Orissa, we had double the number I have now. 1 he Bengal 
Government took one every year ; now they take one every alternate year. 

Q If the students had a little better prospect held out to them then many of your difficul- 
ties would disappear, so far as attracting a better class of student is concerned 1—A. Yes. 

Q You would attract students who would be fit to become first class engineers, to take up 
executive engineers as the experience of Roorkee shows ?—A. Yes, but we would have to alter 
the living arrangements entirely. 

Q You have said that the fees here are Rs. 120 for the first two yeirs and Rs. 180 for 
the next two yoars ; what fee has the Btudent to pay in a University in England when he 
goes in for the engineering department ? — A. I don't know what the fee is. 

Q. In your college a student has to pay Rs. 600 for tbe full course, boarding being 
separate ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has he to pay a fee when he goes in for the apprenticeship period of one year ? 
_ J, No, he is paid a scholarship then of Rs. 50 a month. 

Q. So far as you are aware, do you think that a student has to pay more than Rs. 600 
for a degree in engineering in Manchester ? — A. I am not quite certain. 

President. — The fees in Manchester probably works out to 40 guineas a year, i.e Rs. 640 
yearly. Those are nett fees. There are certain other charges they have to pay of various 
kinds. It is about Rs. 1,800 for a three-year course. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. In view of the average incomes of the people in 
India and in England, don't you think that Rs. COO against Rs. 1,800 is not a low fee to 
nay ?— A. If they all paid it, it would be a fair fee but when you return 80 per cent, of the 
fees, it is very low indeed. 

Q. You have stipends and scholarships in England? Have you not Not to that 
extent. 

Witness subsequently forwarded the following statement 
Statement showing the careers of former mining students of the Sibpur Engineering College. 


Name. 

Ml 1 
Diploma 
in mining. 

Colliery Manager’s 
oeitifioate. 

I • 

Position attained . 

* 

Remarks. 

1. A. A. Jones . 

Pawed 1907 . 

let claw 1910 

General Manager, West Tethu- 

Fighting in 


• 

ria Colliery. ^ 

. France. 

2. E. Kelly . 

Posed 1907 

• M 

Surveyor, Nondydrog Mine. 


8. T. Powell . • 

Posed 1907 . 

2nd class 1209 . 

Manager, Bajara Colftwy. 

*{i *• 

w 
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4* J3^t3l|ik ♦ 


Diploma 
in mining. 


f Passed 1907 . 


*sssn- »-«•-*** 


finum. 


5. B* Uqtj^j • • Failed 1908 ,1 
6* P. O. Pandit . Fined 1908 . 


7. 8. Mikhsm 


Pined 1908 . 


8. U. H. Mukerji . Passed 1909 

9. A. 8. McGrath . Failed . 

10. G. Bridgwater . Passed 1908 

11. J. H. W. Payne . Fused 1910 

18. S. N. Bhattaoharjee Passed 1908 

18. F. Short . . Failed . 

14 J« N. Sen • . Failed . 

V 

15. W. Powell . . Failed , 

* 

16. E. 0. Bannsrjee . Failed 

17. NVC. Butt « * Passed 1910 

18. G. A. Hyde . . Passed 1910 

19. S. M. Chatterjee . Passed 1910 , 

20. H. Brown • « Passed 1910 

21 . J. N. Bhattaehaiji Paseed 1910 

22. N. Qi Boy . . Passed 1911 . 

28. C. 0. Chatterji , Passed 1911 

24 D. E. Fenfold . Passed 1911 . 

25. 0. N. Devereui « Speoial Course . 

26. £T. £o&iiw . Failed . . 

27. B. fieymo n . Failed 

28/N.0,Ehan *. Failed . . 


Prospector, Diamond Prospect* 
iug Company, Punjab. 

Assistant Manager, Charanpur 
Collieiy, 

* 

... Assistant Manager, Jam gram 

Colliery. 

... V. G.- Manager, Jamgram 

Colliery. 

... Sub* Divisional Officer (P. W. 

D.), Suri, Birbhu®. 

2nd class 1918 . Assistant Manager, Lodhna 

Colliery. 

2nd el-us 1909 . Manager, Aiyapatra Collieiy. 

1st dais 1916 • Assistant Manager, Deshargarh Gone to the 
Colliery. front. 

1st class 1912 , Manager, Khora Ramji's Col- 
liery. 


Assistant Manager . 


. In Mesopotam- 
mia. 


... Assistant Manager, Bhurra 

Dhemo Colliery. 

... Assistant Engineer, Calcutta 

Improvement Trust. 

... State Geologist, Jeysalmer. 

2nd class 1913 . Manager, Sitanalla Colliery. 

1st class 1914 . Manager, North Baraker Col- 

liery. 


I In Rawalpindi. 


2nd clas* 1918 . Manager, Albion Coal Com- 
pany. 

Contractor, Pabna. 

... Overseer, Port Commissioner, 

Calcutta. 

1st class 1916 . Assistant Manager, South 

Bulliari Colliery. 

1st dais 1910 . Messrs. Burn & Co., Howrah. 


Gone to England 
for training. 

In Burma* 


19. M'ttOras 


failed • . 

Paased.1911 . 

Fasud Ull „ 




Officiating Dirootor of Mines, 
H. H. the Nizam's Govern- 
ment. 

... Sumyor, Giridih OolHeiy. " 

2nd ohm 1918 . Chief Surveyor, Eenwadih 
ColHery. 

fed dm ISIS . M m » S • » . Xwti«Jwn»li 

i „ MV ■ •+, . . Couiory. . 

^ «ii\ , . * ***' . ■ 

Mtntgtt, Bmir, 

Bfe* fife **r ~ 


ifcjufc**. setf ewwrt u. 
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Statement showing the oareers of former mining students of the Sibpur Engineering College 

— eoneli. , . . 


Name. 

Diploma 
in mining, 

Colliery Manager's 
-certificate. 

Position attained?" 

Jtnuiu 

* 

86. 

S. C. Stnjd' 

Failed 

2nd elass 1909 . 

Manager, B. A j a 1 w ala's 
Colliery. 


86. 

£. S. Ghosh 

Failed . . 

2nd olass 1909 . 

Manager, 8wardi Colliery. 


87. 

B. 0. Stone 

Failed . . 

eei 

Customs, Calcutta. 


86. 

86. 

fi. Hunter 

H. M. Cox . 

Pawed 1912 . 

Failed 

1st olass 1916 . 

1st olass 1911 . 

Assistant Manager, Belatand 
Colliery. 

Manager, Sodepur Colliery. 


40. 

IN. Bhattaoharji 

Failed 

2nd olass 1911 . 

Manager, Calipahari Colliery. 


41. 

11. L. Guha . 

Failed . 

... 

Manager, Nurungo Tin Mine. 


41 

P. B. Banerjee . 

Failed 

2nd olass 1913 . 

Manager, Jotejanakl Colliery. 


43. 

K. K. Mukerji 

Passed 1918 . 

M» 

Manager, Jaghuhatta Mine. 


44. 

P. Venderbeck . 

Passed 1918 . 

1st olass 1914 . 

Manager, Choitadih Colliery. 


46. 

H. L. Fox 

Failed . 

eee 

Customs, Caloutta. 


46. 

M. D’Soaza 

Failed . . 

... 

... ... 


47. 

J. K. Bhattaoharji 

Failed 

... 

Surveyor, New Telturia 
Colliery. 


48. 

A. B. Hatton . 

Failed . 

• ee 

Assistant Manager, Chioharia 
Colliery. 


48. 

S. C. Sen 

Failed 

2nd cIobs 1914 . 

Manager, Damagurria Colliery. 


60. 

F. DeSonza 

Failed . 

ee. 

Assistant Manager, Sitalpur 
Colliery. 


61. 

W. Cowan 

Pawed 1914 

2nd class 1916 . 

Assistant Manager, Belatand 
Colliery. 

# 

62. 

6 $. 

0. L. Friioni 

H. K, Nag . 

Pawed 1912 . 

Passed 1914 

1st class 1016 ( 

Apprenticed t> the Sheepbridge 
Coal and Iron Coompany, 
England. 

Manager, Lodhna Colliery. 

Gone to the 
Front. Wound- 
ed and missing 
in November 
1916. 

64. 

K. C. Dey • 

Failed . 

i 

... 

Surveyor, Sinidih Colliery. 


66. 

N. R. Gupta • 

Failed 

... 

/ 


66. 

C. H. Dial • 

Failed . . 

... 

Mine Manager, Wagon Camp, 
Tavoy. 


67. 

B. E. Ankim . 

Passed 1916 . 

... 

Assistant Manager, Exa 

Colliery. • 


66. 

B. K. Mukerji . 

Passed 1915 . 


Head Surveyor, Kusund* 
Nyadee Colliery. 


68. 

0. N. Boee 

Passed 1915 . 

... 

Surveyor, Messrs. Turnbull’s 
Colliery. 


60. 

J. N. Bhadra . 

Failed 

... 

Surveyor, New Ebas Jheria 
Colliery. 


61 . 

V. G. Sheehan • 

Passed 1916 

... 

i 

Mining Assistant, Sodepur 
Colliery, 


61 

61 

W. Connolly . 

Y. deMensea 

Passed 1916 . 

Passed 1916 . 

... 

, I 

V. G. Manager, fiodepnr 

Colliery. 

Assistant, Manager, Mutalidih 
Colliery. 


64 . 

1 C. Boy Chou- 

Passed 1916 . 

... 

Mine Manager, Tkroy. 


t*. 

Failed • 

ee. 

Surveyor, New Kfcae Sharia 
OoHwgr. 1 


H 

mm 

ft fcflrite 

SUM * . 

... 

AMjstant, Samper, Mara* 

, Mines, Wu 4. ^7 - 

, * 

km 



totaitk 
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WlTNBJS NO. 117. 

Mb. A. Pointon, repretenting— 

(1) mum Sf Co., Managing Agent,, India General Navigation and Railway Co. ltd. 

(2) Maeneil If Co., Agent,, River Steam Navigation Co,, Ltd., 

(3) Andrew Tula ty Co., Managing Agent,, Bengal-Atsam Steamship Co., Ltd. 

Weittbn Evidence. 


t ” gret we *" Unable ^ ^ ve y° u a P r ««i»e answer to the first portion W»tm»v.. 

of question 97. Ihe province possesses a network of magnificent waterways on which trans 7 

port facilities have been gradually extended thus greatly assisting industrial development 
Transport facilities could be more fully developed on waterways already being used and could 
be extended to other waterways if the waterways had proper attention. 


„ h countries where transport as a whole has been highly developed it has been recognized 
that it is communication which makes traffic and not traffic which makes communication ” 
It therefore behoves the country to look far ahead with regard to her transport facilities in 
order properly to encourage the development ‘of her industries. By putting the waterways 
of the country under proper control it would help very materially and economically to inorease 
their value as a transport asset. 

. this connection we wish to have the support of your Commission as soon as con- 
veniently possible to the proposal now before Government : — 

1. That the waterways of the three Provinces of Bengal, Assam, and Bihar and Orissa 
should be placed under a permanent staff of Waterway Engineers in the control 
of a Waterways Trust constituted somewhat on the lines of the Calcutta Port 
. Trust. 


In order to give the proposed Trust a solid financial basis it is desirable that sanction 
should be first obtained from the Secretary of State for carrying out the Grand Trunk Canal 
and Inland Harbour Projects, which we refer to below. To assist your Commission in con- 
sidering the proposal we enclose a statement (Statement No. 1) on the subject. 

As regards the latter portion of question 97 and question 100 we also wish to have the 
support of your Commission as soon as possible to the following proposal now before the 
Government : — 


The Grand Trunk Canal 
and 

Inland Harbour Schemes. 

A report with estimates and plans has been made by Mr. Addams-Williams, C.I.E., the 
Superintending Engineer, South-Western Circle, Bengal, Public Works Department. We 
are in general agreement with the scheme as Bet out in the report. This states dearly and 
convincingly the extent to which the canal and harbour schemes are likely to forward the 
industrial development of Calcutta and Bengal. Briefly they would provide— 

(а) better terminal facilities ; 

(б) many miles of slack water frontage for industrial development ; and 
(c) better sanitation. 

The report also shows that the projects will fulfil the conditions laid down in the Publio 
Works Department Code and can therefore be classed as productive work and be financed 
from loan funds. 

Mr. A. Pointon will represent us before the Commission. As Mr. Addams- Williams' 
report is a long one, for the convenience of your Commission a statement (Statement No. 2) 
has been prepared, more or less in Mr. Addams-Williams' own words, setting forth what 
appears to be the more important advantages of the Grand Trunk Canal and Inland Harbour 
Schemes. This statement (Statement No. 2) is being submitted by our representative. 


Statement No. 1. 

Proposed formation of a Waterways Trust. 

For many years the various Chambers of Commerce, the Inland Steamer Companies, etc., 
have been pressing for a better system of control for the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Megna 
group of waterways. 

Sir John Woodbum thoroughly appreciated the potentialities of the Bengal waterways 
and at a meeting of officials and otters on the “ Rhotas " on the 23rd August, 1902, His 
Honour deoided in connection with the proposed improvement of the Bhagirathi and the 
canalisation of Tolies Nullah and Madaripur bail that the schemes should be taken as^ one 
under earns sttdh title as that of the u General Improvement of Bengal Waterways, oir 
John Woodbum did wet live to see the preliminary estimates of the Tolly s Nullah scheme, as 
^ year. ^ A 



. JWJ8 


Calcutta. 


In 1907 the Bteamer companies wrote to the Governments of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
and Bengal asking 11 if a comprehensive scheme could not be adopted for the improvement of 
the great waterways of the pxoVinoes.” 

Nothing definite having been arranged; on the 7th June, I9li, the Chamber of Commerce 
wrote to the Government of Bengal pressing for the formation of a waterways trait. 

Witness here gave an extract from the confidential proceedings qf the meeting of the 
Standing Waterways Committee , held on 16th December 1914, to consider the question of the 
proposed formation of a waterways trust . 

Through transfer; employment on special duty, leaves; sickness; and retirements there . 
were the following changes (temporary and permanent) of the officials in charge of irrigation 
(including waterways) during the 25 years ending 1912, viz. 

In the Office of Chief Engineer of Irrigation, 25 ohanges. 

In the Office of Superintending Engineer of S. W. Circle, 29 changes. 

In the Office of Executive Engineer of Caloutta and Eastern Canals, 22 obanges. 

Both the Chief Engineer and Superintending Engineer have many other duties. 

In Canada, U. S. A., and on the Continent of Europe they have permanent staffs of * 
waterways engineers. 

The Standing (Advisory) Waterways Committee is formed as under 

President . 

Member of Executive Council in charge of P. W. D., portfolio. 

Members . 

Pour official — 

* Chief Engineer for irrigation (Waterways). 

Superintending Engineer, South-Western Circle. ’ 

An officer with financial experience (Secretary of the Financial Department). 

A Railway representative. 

Five non-official — 

Vico-Chairman, Port Commissioners. 

A commercial member, Bengal. 

A commercial member, Eastern Bengal. 

A representative of the steamer companies. 

A representative from the National Chamber of Commerce. 

If the engineer of the proposed Trust was substituted for the Superintending Engineer, 
South-Western Circle, the above body of representatives might form the General Committee 
of the Waterways Trust and probably be sufficient security that the funds provided or 
guaranteed by Government were being employed to the best advantage. Out of this general 
committee a small Executive Committee could be created. 


Statement No. 2. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE GRAND TRUNK CANAL ROUTE AND INLAND HARBOUR. 


Mileage saving by proposed trunk route and existing Madaripore bhil canal . 




From inland harbour 
(Manicktola) eid 
Trank route and 
Madaripore bhil to 


Saying. 


From Howrah bridge 
eid Sunderbun* ana 
Bariial to 

DUtance. 

Distance. 

By Trunk 
canal. 

Madaripore 
bhil route. 

Total 

•.ring. 

Distanoes 
rednoed by 
about 

Chnnkuri-PuMur 

junction. 

Madaripore 

Chandpore 
Naraingnnge . 
Goalunlo . 

Barieal • • 

Mile*. 

242 

446 

451 

486 

685 

888 

1 

Chwikuri -Pussu r 
junction. 

Madaripore 

Chandporo 
Naraingunge . 
Goalundo . . ! 

Barieal vid shortest 
branch route. 

Miles. 

12* 

209 

267 

277 

271 

205 

Miles. 

12t 

121 

121 

121 

121 

188 

Miles. 

116 

68 

to 

143 

Miles. 
12 l f 

286 

184 

208 

264 

188 

One half. 

Do. 

Two-fifths. 

Do. 

One half. 

Do. 


*lf the Assasenni khal in the Grand Trunk route is improved, there will be a further saving of miles* • 

♦ * . 

Ton mileage wing ig Trunk route* 


On .1918-14 traffic figure* 181,000.000 to 204,000, 000f ton milM. ,, 

: ton 'unto. 
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In addition to the ton mileage saved the Grand Trunk route will 
advantages 


%iwiipaiw. - 
give tile' following 


Greater safety due to absence of snags and avoidance of large open estuaries. 

Less liability to delays from silted channels (trouble increasing) and bad weather. 

The route would pass through cultivated country instead of through the jungle tracts 
of the Sunderbuns. J 6 


Greater carrying oapacity secured for vessels as the Trunk route being a safe one 
vessels oould be loaded to a greater draft— an extra foot being equal to sav 25 
per cent* additional carrying capacity. 1 


Avoidance of the great delays at the Howrah bridge and the difficulties of night 
running on the lower reaches of the Hooghly. ° 

Greater regularity in arrivals and departures of vessels. 


The proposed inland harbour and canal would provide the great advantages — 

(1) pf more up-to-date terminal facilities for handling cargo, 

(2) of many miles of slack water frontages for the development of industries, and 
(8) of better sanitation. 


i . — Facilities for handling cargo . 


t( We possess a network of magnificent waterways unequalled in the world, which contain 
a few weak links that can be kept open by suitable dredging plant, and which require one 
short link to Calcutta which this project will supply " ( vide Mr. Ad dams- Williams' report, 
page 35, line 2). “ I believe I am correct in saying that there are over 20,000 miles of 
waterways in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam" ( vide report, page 55, 
paragraph 97, line 16). These well matured views further demonstrate the urgent necessity 
of adopting for handling cargo in Calcutta modern methods which can only be fully obtained 
by the use of inland harbours and canals in the vicinity of a large terminus. In this connec- 
tion the following may be of interest. In his very able book “ Garden Citios and Canals," 
issued about two years ago, Mr. J. S. Nettlefold (author of “ Practical Town Planning") says 
on page 19: “In uncivilized countries towns aie built on the banks of rivers; in civilized 
countries the river or canal is brought to the town, etc." 

(a) “As now laid out (vide report, page 39, paragraph 73, line 8) the water frontage of 
the proposed inland harbour and branch canal amounts to a little under 14 miles with a 
maximum over all length of 2} miles from the offtake of the branoh canal to the south- 
western corner of Harbour No. 2, and there is room for a large additional water frontage 
close by to the south of the branch canal." In designing the harbours “ the object aimed at 
is to supply adequate frontage in communication by road and rail, so that, as far as possible, 
vessels will not have to move long distances in the harbour for various purposes" and “the 
main marshalling yard will he located on the north bank of the Kistopore canal, where it will 
not interfere with expansion (either of the harbours or of the city) but will, at the same time, 
be fairly central." 

(i) Inland Exports . — The harbours as planned would give up-to-date methods for dealing 
with traffic. Transit sheds for inland exports (general) would be provided, having ample 
frontage accommodation with little variation in water levels where vessels could moor within a 
few feet of the sheds. It will also be easy to adopt a system of road communication, etc., 
by which street traffic congestion could be much minimised and perhaps avoided altogether. 
Freight coal can be dealt with on the north side of the Kristopore canal near the marshall- 
ing yard, while provision cau be made for bunker coal on the north side of Harbour No. 1 
near the eastern end. There would be ample room for salt golahs. 

(c) Inland imports , — “ In the north-west corner of the (salt) lake is a suitable site for 
the institution of a jute bazar . As designed, the area available amounts to 795 Ligbas and has 
a water frontage of two and a half miles" (vide report, page 88, paragraph.70, line 14). 
There wotdd be also good direct rail and road communication with the above site. Vessels 
with jute consigned direct to mills and presses would have ample accommodation for tran- 
shipping their consignments into barges within the canal and harbour system. “If the tea 
industry requires accommodation at the harbour, a good site (frontage 8,000 feet or more) 
is available on the v&st bank of the western jute dock ; another possible site (frontage 3,500 
feet or more) is on the south bank of Harbour No. 2 to the east of the Surah Jute Mills " and 
parallel with Narkaldanga road (vide report, page 89, paragraph 71, line 6). There would be 
in either case good raH communication with the tea districts and docks and probably later on 
direct canal communication with the latter. 


(j) “The shape of the harbour will enable vessels to turn easily at the western end, 
while at the same time providing somewhat extra water frontages and a lar^e area on the 
islaafl between the two Harbours (Nos. 1 and 2) for the housing of cooues, etc., and for 
o ffioe§ all of which will be close to the, points at which the exports and imports are handled 
(eid^port; page 38, paragraph 38, line 8). 

radio will be dealt with at the transit sheds, where a tram connection 
pfpper Circular road vii the Manicktolia road >} (vide report, page 88). 



\ # (/)' *Tha western mi otihe harbours cad be utilized for merchants* godoms. This 

«te appears to be most suitable since the lead to towa is the shortest* Foreign imports from 
the docks pan be dealt with to the west of this site, which will be connected by rail with the 
Eastern Bengal main line td the south of the Ultadinghi road. Merchants requiring delivery 
of tbeSr goods at the harbours for export can therefore arrange to have them booked through 
from the docks ; if delivery has t# be taken at the Fort Commissioners' Foreign Import Depdt 
at Balliaghatta, the goods will either have to be carted from Balliaghatta to the harbours or 
into the town first and then back at the harbours ; town deliveries can be made at Balliaghatta 
Dep6t” (uitfe report, page 38, paragraph 60). 

[$) Bice trade.— k large triangular area (with two to three miles frontage round it) 
between the south-east of Harbour No. 2 and Dhappa could be devoted to the rice trade. 
There would be complete rail connection with up-country stations and docks. The latter 
connection could be shortened by making a branch line through Dhappa to the main line 
south of Balliaghatta. As regards a safer and quicker water connection between the dooks and 
inland harbour, that would be obtained when the following proposal is carried out. 

(^) " Another improvement, which could be made at some future date, is the opening 
up of an inland water connection with the Kidderpore Docks by means of a canal (from the 
canal and inland harbour system) across the southern lake and thence via Tolly'B Nullah and 
the Port Commissioners’ boat canal, which could be used for direct shipment if a demand for 
such convenience arises. This connection would save delays at the dock entrance ** ( vide 
report, page 40) on the river as well as provide a safer and quicker route between the inland 
mr and ocean docks. 

2. — Slack Water Frontages for the Development of Industries. 

(а) 11 When the trunk canal and harbour are made, Calcutta will be provided with 
*nificent additional waterway running due east at right angles to the Hooghly along which 
ision can be carried on, every part of the harbour area being capable of being connected 
ad, rail, and water communication ( vide report, page 36, paragraph 65, line 16). 

(б) As previously stated, the branch canal and harbour area will afford 14 miles of 
age. Some sections of this frontage will be available for industries. Along the main 
, which will have a total length of 24 miles, thore will be many suitable sites for 
tries. The whole of its northern bank can be easily connected by rail right up to Kulti 

The section (18 miles in length) of the main canal between the branch canal offtake 
iulti will ultimately havo a bed-width of 400 feet. 

(c) Local services of small steamers could run frequently on the canal and trunk route and 
ing the districts tapped in much closer communication with Calcutta, which would have 
>-to-date inland harbour to assist in the development of industries, fisheries, agriculture, 
et gardening, etc. It is proposed to have fish and produce maikets on the north side of 
our No. 1. 

(d) Bangoon has 14 small local services running daily to various parts of the delta. 

5* — Better Sanitation. 

rf The eastern portion of the Manicktolla Municipality is a lowdying waterlogged area, 
of the land being at the same level as the lake ; in the rains this area never dries ; the 
wy conditions leave much to be desired ; the drainage is oarried on by means of open 
3, many of them kutcha } running along both sides of the roads, and is discharged into the 
ikes, when possible, at low tide, in the crude state. The gradual deterioration of the 
(Bidiadhuri) almost entirely prevents any flow in the drains for days together in the 
when low water level in the river is about the same as that of the land; many of the 
in the compounds of garden houses are connected with the roadside drains, and a more 
itary arrangement can hardly be imagined " (vide report, page 35, paragraph 63). u Of 
rea which is bounded by the railway on the west, the now cut canal on the east, and the 
ftldanga road on the south, a little more than one-sixth is composed of irregular tanks " 
report, page 35, para. 64). As pointed out above, much of this area is at the same level 
) salt lakes. “The spoil excavated from the basin (Harbour No. 1) will be sufficient ,to 
the land to about 10*50 or 11*00 (level of the salt lakeland low-lying ground being 8*00 
0) or to the level of high water of springs, and the result will be the removal of this 
dng insanitary area from the neighbourhood of the town" ( vide report, page 86, para- 
65). The modern dredger affords the means of economically raising or reclaiming large 
land within a radius of two miles or more of the point at whioh the dredger 
i# working. The present method of filling up existing tanks and raising land in 
Sta is very costly and also unsatisfactory from a sanitary point of view, as further 
t&xy tanks are created in the neighbourhood 6f Calcutta in the oourse of obtaining the 
id earth. 

Oril Evjmncb, 7th December 19X4. 

. 1 * 

’retidmt.—ty. C«® you give us tome idea of the dtftiet of the Advisory Committee <m 
•ways f—J. They consider the important points brought before them, and advise mikmib 
B*t who tabes action on the advice ?- * "' t “ * “ 

aadsoiutamet Assam. 



^. Whftt about Ajsunjdoes this Standiag Committee expend tothe wtta^viygof 
Amm r— 4 . To a certain extent. Of course we want to extend to the higher reaelfetef 1&I 

Is no body looking after that \—A. To a certain extent. ' * 

Q. If anything is wanted in the way of dredging or deepening of the higher reaohes of the 
Brahamnputra, do your two companies do that on your own account, or does the Goverdmait 
do it ?— A. We have done it on our own account. Sometimes we have got small subsidies from 
Government in connection with Dibrtighur. 

Q. In regard to this statement you have given us, showing the ton mileage saved by this 
Trunk route ; what are these figures ?— A, The ton mileage saving on the Trunk route is given 
in 1018-14, 181 to 204 million miles. Does that mean the actual traffic or the estimated 
traffio f — A . The actual traffic in 1913-14 on the mileage likely to be saved. 

Q, But not making an allowance for increased tonnage that would occur if you had a better 
route ? — A, That is 800 million ton miles in the 15th year. 

Q. The proposal that you want us to back is this proposal regarding the formation of a 
Water-ways Trust, similar to the Port Trust of Calcutta?— A. Yes, so as to get a permanent 
body of waterway men. 

Q. And they would have their own regular engineers and financiers ? — A. Yes, they would 
draw from special experts. 

Q. Do you approve of the proposal made in this report, regarding the financing of a Trust 
like that?— A. I have been through the report. 

Q. But do you approve of the proposals ? — A . Yes, the scheme as a whole. 

Q, This has the general support of the I G. N. Co. ?— A. Yes, as also that of the 
R. S. N. Co., and the B. A. S. Co. (Messrs. Andrew Yule's Co.). 

Q. This i« a fairly new estimate ? — A. Last year's. It is a revised estimate. 

• Mr . C . E. Low . — Q. What would be the effect of the canal scheme on the cost of 
transport from Eastern Bengal here ? — A. We save so much ton-mileage, but I cannot give 
you the figures as regards actual cost. 

Q. In the case of 100 miles saved by this means, what would, roughly speaking, be the 
saving in cost of carriage, assuming other things to be equal ? — 4. I could not very well answer 
thie % I could only toll you actual ton-mileage saved. 

President . — Q, You are quite sure that it is going to reduce the cost of transport from 
here to Eastern Bengal for instance ?— A. Yes, we reduce the distance in many cases to one-half 
to Eastern Bengal. 

Q. But we want some idea of how much the actual trader is going to benefit by this ?— A, 
It is difficult to prophesy what you have to pay for coal, material, etc., in future, but you can see the 
advantage, if you save half or two-fifthe the distance to Eastern Bengal that the public 
would eventually get the benefit of it. The waterways being open to everybody you cannot 
make a monopoly of it. 



Q. Have you any ideas with regard to the improvement of waterways away up the north- 
west on the Ganges ; you have not included that in your statement ? —A. Not in the estimate 
at all ; that is a matter, I think, which should be taken up so that the lower reaches of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra may get improved. Many of the troubles are caused by snags; 
they constantly change the course of the rivers and keep the channels in a turmoil. 

Q. Would you put the Ganges under this Waterways Trust, as well as the Brahmaputra ?— 
A , Yes. Take the German Rhine. It was under three principalities. Not working to a common 
standard and their efforts did not obtain satisfactory results. Now it is under one Chief 
Engineer, and they have one common standard. Inlthe United States of America all the 
waterways are under the War Department (Corps of Engineers). 

Has your activity in the case of river steamers been diminished in recent years by 
competition with railways, or by the Bilting up of the rivers ? lias the radius of action of 
your India, General Navigation Company been diminished during recent years, or has 
the,txaffio been increasing ? — A. The traffio has been increasing. It has been doubled during 
the last ten years.* 

Q. Have you relinquished any of the routes that you used to carry out in the upper reaches 
of the Ganges?— .4. We used to run up to Allahabad at one time. That has been knocked out 
by the railway competition and the bad river. In my time we used to run up to Benares, 
but some of the channels were bad. We also ran up as far as Pyzabad, but had to give it up 
on account of the river Gogra being so bad. 

Q. We will study these documents you have sent in, and will probably get all the informa- 
tion wa want out of them ? — A . Owing to there being so many changes amongst the officials we 
are anxious to get your help, your backing, as it were, as soon as possible. 

Navigation Company been in existence ?— •< A, 

he Rivers Steam Navigation Company ? A* 
am also the Bengal Assam Company's repre* 


Q, How many years has the India General 
We staffed in 1844* 

* Ton have a direct connection also with 1 
thwaafctbie meeting. I 
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tenders of machinery from some leading Scotch firms, some German firms, a leading Swiss firm 
and many American firms. The tenders of a Scotch firm, a German firm and a Swiss 
firm were most suitable for our purposes. The Continental firms had our grass converted 
into paper and sent the manufactured paper to us. We found the paper to be of excellent 
quality and very suitable for book-work. 

A representative of the {Scotch firm came to see me at Calcutta after supplying some 
bamboo pulping plant in China. He advised me that bamboo would be the most suitable 
material for preparing pulp for paper manufacture in India. Bamboos of two years' growth 
would give excellent pulp and the paper manufactured from it would be strong in texture and 
light in weight. The paper may be of slightly creamish tint but would be very decent in 
appearance. I was told that bamboo-pulp paper was being manufactured then in China. 
About six lakhs of rupees would suffice for the setting up and working of a bamboo pulping 
plant in any locality where bamboo is available in abundance. 

We came to the conclusion from the tenders we received from the Scotch and Conti- 
nental firms that a paper mill for preparing paper from sabai grass may be started and* 
worked with a capital of 15 lakhs. Unfortunately the Maharaja died at that time and 
the scheme fell through. 

My idea is that bamboo pulping plants may be set up with advantage in Eastern Bengal, 
Assam and Burma. As they must be located on river-side, cheap water carriage would be 
available for transporting the pulp to Rangoon or Calcutta and paper mills may be set up in 
these commercial towns where the manufactured paper would find ready market. Paper is 
selling now at famine prices. With Government assistance surely such industries may be 
promoted. Some of the enlightened Indian princes are very keen on promoting such indus- 
tries for benefiting their subjects. 

Financing agencies If co-operative banking societies may be suitably organised throughout a province and a 
central bank may be established at its capital, the banking facilities for industries will 
greatly increase. But the organisation and supervision must rest with the Government. 


Should there be a Provincial Director and a Board of Industries, they might in suitable 
cases recommend the financing of particular industries or factories either out of Government 
funds or through specially organised banking agencies such as central or local co-operative 
oredit banks, on sound business lines. Government enn borrow at a much lower rate of 
interest than private individuals and they will be able to grant loans at easier rates of interest 
and on more favourable terms than existing banking or money-lending conoerns. Government 
may also with little risk advance money to manufacturers who turn out article* of which the 
Government is a large purchaser. 

The Director of the Board of Industries will of course have to bo satisfied about the 
quality as also the capacity of the factory to turn out the requisite quantity. In such cases 
advances may be safely made against the output “which the Government may take over in 
repayment or liquidation of loan. Machineries on the hire-purchase system may be supplied 
by Government to suitable industries on the recommendation of the Director and the Board. 

Co-operative societies amongst weavers, metal workers and people engaged in other 
cottage industries are essential for their existence and improvement. 

Government certificates of quality especially with regard to chemical industries, iron and 
metal manufacture, and various other articles regarding which it is possible to grant such 
# certificates would surely serve a very useful purpose. 

Limits of Govern- I would not put any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
msnt MiiiUnco* w ith an y established external trade. Where a fresh private enterprise may be demonstrated 
to cheapen the cost of production and price of articles, Government aid may be granted even 
if such industries would go to oompete with existing ones. But where over-produotion would 
lead to the curtailment of normal profits, it would not be desirable to grant any Government 
aid. 


Teohnical aid. Loan of Government experts may be given to help private firms and companies to remove 

difficulties or defeots or economise the process of manufacture or to improve the method 
employed. The help may be given gratuitously or for a charge agreed upon. If the prooess . 
is a speciality of any firm or company, the result of the researches at the latter's expense 
should not be published exoept ou such terms as may be pre-arranged between the firm and the 
Government. If the process is common to many similar industries, the result should be 


Betearoh abroad. 



The researohes with regard to Indian industries should be carried on wholly in India. 
The researohes abroad may be communioated to the Research Institutes in India and refer- 
ences may be made to Research Institutes abroad ; when necessary, but no suoh Institute 
should be maintained by India outside the country. * * / 

Further surveys may be carried on by Indian students after post-graduate of other* 
,# suitable training under the guidance of appropriate Government Departments. The retidts 
of surveys should be published by Government in English an^ vernacular* 

The men formation of commercial museums or emporia or even sale agencies in the 
prinaipal towns of India and outside India would not be ef much good unless the persons In 
charge Of such museums, emporia or agenoiesariin a position to give suggestions a lines 
that would make products of ‘unorganised cottage industries' mdfy marketable, Mere 
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display ©f the product of Indian cottage iudustries in foreign countries will only enable the 
more efficient operatives in those countries to produce cheap imitations and deprive the Indian 
handc raftsmen of their bread. 

My experience in connection with Indian industrial exhibitions has been that it helps 
the enterprising foreign businessman more than the Indian craftsmen. Exhibitions in which 
more economic and improved processes are demonstrated, useful machineries and their use 
are displaced are more profitable to this country, The Government should help and assist in 
the organisation of exhibitions of this kind periodically. Exhibitions should be popular in 
character. * 


The appointment of trade representatives either outside the province or abroad pre- Trade represent* 
supposes manufacture on , a larger scale and in the present state of the industries, they will tivee. 
not be of mudh use. 


The publication of a list as also exhibition in the commercial museum of imported Government 
articles used in the Government departments including the railways, and the Army clothing, patronage, 
equipment and supply departments would be very useful to Indian manufactures. When 
Provincial Boards of Industries are established, they should be consulted regarding the 
purchase of Government stores. Their recommendations regarding the purchase of stores in 
India should be acted upon by the Government departments. 

• It will be of great assistance to somo industries Buch as match factories, pencil factories, Supply of raw 
tanning and some chemical industries such as the manufacture of methyl alobohol, etc., if the materials. 
Government would supply wood and other forest produce on favourable terms. Forest admi- 
nistration requires revision on business lines. 

I took prospecting lease of forest produce of the Maurbhanj State for three years and 
collected and exported such produce to England, America and Germany. It would be more 
profitable if they could be put to industrial use in this country. The lease terminated on the 
death of the Maharajah. 

The tenants* rights secured by the Bengal Tenancy Act do not afford much scope for L an «i policy, 
carrying on agricultural operations on a large scale, nor for the development of industries 
dependent on agriculture, such as sugar, etc., on a commercial scale. But it would not be 
practicable or even politic to interfere with tenants* rights for the prospective development of 
agricultural iudustries. The remedy lies in organising co-operative societies amongst tho 
tenants for such purposes. For instance, sugar on a commercial scale cannot be manufactured 
profitably unless large tracts of suitable land are put under cultivation for the purpose. By 
co-operative organisation not only may this be done but capital may be secured and plants 
mav be obtained and worked. Tbe Government may also advance loans and supply machinery 
on hire purchase system in such cases. 

Where Government owns khas land, it may grant lands on favourable terms for the 
establishment of new industries or the development of existing ones. 

The existing provisions of the Land Acquisition Act furnish sufficient scope for the acqutoition. 

acquisition of land for industrial companies. I would not make the powers conferred under the 
Act too lax. But Government may be empowered to acquire land for pioneer or demonstra- 
tion factories. As " public purposes ” are not defined in the Act, I presume no court of law 
would interfere with the discretion of Government if it declared such purposes as public 
purposes. If any doubt is entertained with regard to this matter, a suitable provision may be 
made in the Act to remove the doubt. 


I am of opinion that to increase the efficiency and skill of labourers generally, it is neces* Training of labour. 
Bary to make them go through a course of elementary general education early in life and 
supplement it by a course of technical education according to locality, the occupation of the 
boys or their aptitude for any particular kind of work. 

Free and elementary primary education for the boys and girls of all classes and supple- 
mental technical education are absolutely necessary for the industrial development of the 
country. 

Factories and workshops in India are reluctant to take apprentices except for their own Apprentico&hlp 
requirement*. So their usefulness as training institutions is almost nil in this country, syiten?. 

• Technical schools oan alone meet the general demand for industrial education. 


I have found Bengalee youths particularly quick iu acquiring technical knowledge of the 
working of even complicated machinery. 

I believe, I vu tfc first in Calcutta to introduce the Linotype composing machines in the 
printing press I have to keep for publishing the Calcutta Weekly Note* vtnvih I 0 

difficulty that confronted the then Agent of the Linotype Machinery Trust was the dime y 
of getting suitable operators. I got some very young but smart compositors apprentice^ 
at the Linotype office. They not only turned out to be good operators but mastered tne 
details of the working of the machine within three months. These hoys had jus e ® u ? 
sohool education tobe able to read, write and spell fairly weU. I found that boys of the 
better castes turned out to be as effioient as those who belonged to the meohanut • 

Trust advised me to employ two of my trained men as operators and a mechanic! 

aftpr tbe machine*. But lifter a short time l found it unnecessary to *w p * E 
^aparaWfaui#^! in l«*»n f after the without 

since then I hare net kept any mechanic and the machines have always 
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any hitch, I was also told by the then European foreman of the Trust, that the recced of 
the boye as operators did not compare unfavourably with first-class operators in other parts 
of the world. ^ 


I found at the same time that men of much [’maturer age, who were very fast hand- 
compositors, did not turn out to be successful operators. The beet results I obt^ged were 
with youths of about £0 years’ age. ( \ 

In the pencil factory of which I am a Director my experience has been the same. There 
I found that boys with a fair amount of education supplemented by some technical training 
at the Bengal Technical Institute, turned out to be very efficient foremen and boys of the 
class used to manual labour turn out under such supervision to be very successful operatives. 
The same has been my experience with regard to some hosiery factories both at Calcutta 
and in the mofussil, Pabna ,for instance. 1 and some of my friends had also got some 
Bengalee youths apprenticed at weaving and spinning mills at Nagpur, Be war and 
Ahmedabad and every one of them proved a success. But Bengal does not yet afford 
sufficient scope of their employment in the province, A graduate in chemistry whom I got 
apprenticed at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, after learning all that could be learnt there, 
obtained a State scholarship and had further training in England and returned home 
recently. I do not know if he has been^usefully employed. Another under-graduate whom 
we got apprenticed at Messrs. Fielding and Platt in England in their mechanical depart- 
ment, after receiving practical training as a mechanic later on got apprenticed in some 
Dundee Jute Mills where he qualified himself both in the weaving line and also in jute mill 
machinery and finally obtained the degree of B. Sc, at the Manchester University and won 
gold medal at the City of London Guilds Examination in jute weaving, etc., but after seven 
years’ training in England he cannot find employment in this country because of his Indian 
nationality. Instances of this kind may be multiplied from every province in India. 

In addition to the establishment of special industrial schools, it would be desirable to 
provide evening classes for boys who are already employed in industries. Primary education 
should be compulsory for all boyB and the above schools and classes should be supplementary. 
Now the only system of education which obtains in k tbis country is literary or university 
education. In the absence of any form of practical education all flock to ordinary schools 
and colleges. But these cannot give a career to all. Many after passing through the 
grinding of the university up to the age of twenty or more, go out in the world without any 
business ideas or practical training and look upon life as a blank. It is absolutely necessary to 
draw out a large section of our youths from the schools and put them to some practical 
training which will give them employment and occupation in life. 1 would fix the ordinary 
sohool-leaving age at 1& and then put them to some sohool where they may receive technical 
training with so much of theoretical training thrown in as would expand their mind and 
intellect. 

I would place the primary schools under the general Education Department of Govern- 
ment but would have a separate director for the industrial schools. The industrial schools 
should be placed under the supervision of the Provincial Director of Industries and the Board. 
The Provincial Government shall be the only connecting link between the two Departments of 
Education. 

In order to train skilled managers and supervisors, people who have received some train- 
ing in the line or are engaged in the business or private firms may be given help or sent out 
on deputation for study or special enquiry in other countries. 

I also believe that by the spread of female education on practical lines and by training 
women for carrying on home industries, such as the manufacture of hosiery and other knitted 
articles, lace making and the making of trimmings, etc., they would be able to supplement 
their husbands’ earning and also maintain themselves during widowhood. Women of all 
classes used to manufacture yarns and were in fact the backbone of weaving industry in 
India. The Bpinning mills have deprived them of a profitable occupation and they may even 
now take to useful cottage industries, if the necessary instructions are imparted to them 
through female teachers specially trained for the purpose. Some amount of education and 
training would increase the efficient and scope of female labour generally. 

In my opinion there should be a Director of Industries in every province and specially in 
Bengal The Director for Bengal should be a man well versed in ohemical technology and 
should be assisted by some specialists in special branches of textile and other industries for 
which Bengal offers special scope for development. If it be not possible to engage a 
number of specialists to form an efficient Board of Industries, an Advisory Committee 
composed of men of experience and influence may be formed to assist the Director, 

This Board or Committee may be composed of official and non-official members, the 
former being selected from the agricultural and such other special departments who may 
combine special knowledge regarding Borne branch of industry with a knowledge of the special 
oircumstances of tho province in relation to such industries. The non-official members are 
alio to be selected on the same principle ; men of general eduoation with a scientific training 
and some business experience would be very serviceable on ageh Boards. 

In the Provincial Board for Bengal there should be men who can not merely give advice 
but organise and promote industries for which Bengal offers special opportunities, I am of 
opinion that it is very desirable to have an Imperial department of eapfrl* ****$$ with 
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regard to the larger industries but also in oonneotion with industries generally* The Imperial 
department should consist of specialists only. 

For instance, I have said that the Direotor in Bengal should be a man well versed in 
ohemical te^anology . But he may not necessarily be a specialist in agricultural chemistry. 

Chennajpf is such a vast subject that it is impossible for one man to master all the various 
fhfanpKS of its technique. 

jr This is where I think the usefulness of an Imperial department oomes in. In the Import 

Imperial Department there may be more than one specialist in chemical technique. Department, 

(a) For instance, there may be an expert in agricultural chemistry, there may be one 
who may be an expert in the manufacture of ayes and another capable of advising the Pro- 
vincial Directors regarding the manufacture of acids, alkali and other chemicals on a com- 
mercial scale. I am of opinion therefore that the Imperial Department should have several 
ohemioal experts attached to the department. 

(i) An expert in leather and hide industries would also be useful. 

(c) For glass-making experts in the Provincial Boards would be more useful. 

The same with regard to— 

(d) sugar and 

(*) oil seed industries. 

I would suggest that there should also be an expert electrician and expert metallurgist 
attached to the Imperial department. The Imperial department may bo organised under an 
expert scientist and all his expert adviseiB need not be centralised in one place but may be 
located in places which offer special facilities for their usefulness and for the carrying out of 
experiments or researches. Their opinion may be sought when required. 

The function of the Imperial department should be investigated, research and advice 
in connection with the work of the Provincial Boards and also the co-ordination of Provincial 
efforts. The Imperial department should be provided with laboratories and museums or 
experts of the department should be located in places where these facilities aro available. 

The museums and laboratories need not be centralised in one place but may be located 
in places which offer special facilities for investigation and research. . 


% 


Tb start with, there might be a Director for each province assisted by one or more experts Provincial 

to “assist him in drawing up schemes for the promotion or development of any particular organisation, 

industry for which the province may offer spocial opportunities. For instance, the manufac- 
ture of paper and the obtaining the pulp from bamboo or suitable wood or some substitute for 
it should immediately engage the attention of the Governments of Bengal, Burma, Assam 
and the United Provinces. # The same may be said of glass. Other industries, some of which 
I have already indicated) may be similarly developed under the guidance and direction of a 
Provincial Industrial Department. 

The department may engage experts when necessary. But the Provincial Director 
should ordinarily have an Advisory Committee and this committee should form a connecting 
link between the Director and the people. In the Advisory Committee there may be some 
Government officers who aro well acquainted with the existing conditions of some of the 
more important industries (such as agriculture, weaving and sericulture), some scientific 
men who are interested in industries or axe engaged in research in their connection, some 
representatives of the capitalists and the landholding classes and some representatives of the 
educate^ middle class. The Advisory Committee should not be larger than a body of seven. 

But subcommittees of co-opted members may be formed for special industries or special 
purposes or for local areas. A member of the Board may preside over the sub-commitees 
when necessary. Tho Director and his Industrial Board may be located in the capital of 
the province but iu addition it is very desirable to have also local consultative committees in 
the moffusil* The Director and his Board should try to create an industrial spirit in the 
country and if they can do this both capital and enterprise will be forthcoming. 

The Provincial Director of Industries should have a seat in the Provincial Council and 
should budget for grants, subject to the sanction of the Council, Power should be given to 
Provincial Councils to float provincial loans subject to Imperial sanction. 

If the Imperial department consists of specialists, the provincial department will seek 
their advice or assista'ttbe when necessary and also obtain through the Imperial Department 
information as to what is being done in other provinces and in other countries. The Imperial 
department shall have a specialist department and also an information bureau and a special 
Statistical Department. All information regarding marketing products should also be avail* 
able fr6m this department. 

There is no scientific and technical department at work in Bengal worthy of the £*** 


name. 


la order to aid industrial development it is obviously necessary to organise an foj*™ 1 
Scientific and Technical Department, It should work hand in i hand l with the Imperial Depart- 
meat of Industries and theVrovincial Boards. The Imperial Scientific and Technical Depart 
meat should be under a scientist of European reputation, well-versed m ««entific technolog^ 
His department mustbe apart of the Imperial Department of Industries. He should M in 
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direct touch also with the Education Member of the Government of India as also with the 
Directors of Public Instructions in the different provinces. 

Technological research institutions should be established in every province and should be 
attached, if possible, to technical colleges in the capital of each province. 

In Bengal the college of science may be fitted up with laboratories which may serve the 
purposes of a research institute. A technogical college should abo be established by Govern- 
ment, properly equipped, on the lines proposed by the Hon'ble Mr. Lyon, regarding whioh 
nothing has been done since his announcement. 

The technical college in Bengal should aim at the development of technical industries, 
which in fact form the backbone of other industries. The electrical industries and other 
industries for which Bengal is especially suited, some of which havo already been mentioned 
by me, should receive special attention there. Each institution of the kind should be 
allowed to develop in each province on some lines specially suited to the province. 

With regard to research institutions, the co-ordination of work and results may be 
secured by the publication of journals in which the particulars of research as also the results 
may be published. 

Colleges attached to the universities should also be encouraged to carry on research work. 
Even if there be some overlapping of activities in this direction, it would have beneficial 
results than otherwise. 

It would be premature and undesirable now to confine tbe research activities of the tech* 
nical department, technological institutes, colleges and universities to particular grooves. 
Specialization will come in course of time. At present the general spirit of investigation 
should not in any way be checked. 

A college of commerce in each province will not only assist Indian industries but will 
encourage a spirit of commerce with foreign countries. Such colleges besides giving busi- 
ness training may serve to train a body of men who will bo found of great service in the 
management of companies, banking concerns and firms engaged in foreign trade. 

e&atlitics, journals The department for the collection of commercial intelligence should be a branch of the 
tnd monographs. Imperial Department of Industries and this department should directly collect, tabulate and 

edit industrial statistics. 

It would be benoficial to establish or assist 'general ’ industrial journals in the vernacular 
languages. But before the introduction of technical training on a large scale special indus- 
trial journals will not be of much good. 

Monographs of Forest and Geological Departments have, to a certain extent, been taken 
advantage of by enterprising men in developing jungle products, sericulture, mining industry 
and the like* 

Certificates of qua- For chemicals which are used as medicines and articles of prepared food, certificates of 
Bty. quality should be compulsory. For other manufactured products and articles it should be 

left to the option of manufacturers to obtain certificates. 

Prevention of adul* Penalties for adulteration should also be confined to articles of food and medicine. 

Uratiou, j Q ver y desirable to make legislative provisions for the registration of partnerships and 

the disclosure of names of partners. 

Hydro electric Waterfalls in the Darjeeling District, in Hill Tippera, in Chittagong District, in Maur- 
power, etc. Lhanj and in Ranc hi Districts might be utilized for generating hydro-electric power. The 

late Maharaja of Maurbhanj consulted some leading electric engineering firms in England 
regarding the saddling of some water-falls in his State for supplying electric energy to 
Calcutta for manufacturing purposes and the project was considered as quite feasible by 
experts. 

Bail ways and water- Railway freight does to a great extent interfere with the success of many local industries, 
way*. There should be a special manufacturer's scale of freight. For instance, pencil and 

match factories in Bengal havo not flourished partly because of the difficulty of getting 
suitable kinds of wood from the hills or from a distance. We have found it more convenient 
and less expensive to get wood for pencil from East Africa, than from any of the Indian 
forests. 

Waterways. Waterways formed, before the advent of railway, the chief means of communication and 

transport in Bengal. Most of the offshoots of the big rivers in Bengal become unfit for 
navigation even tor small boats during the summer owing to their sources being blocked by the 
deposit of sand and mud after the flood (rainy) season. It is possible to store up some of the 
huge quantity of water that un profitably flows into the sea annually and also to open up the 
sources of the minor waterways and utilize theiti all through the year for purposes of cheap 
transport. They would not compete with the railways but would serve as feeder lines, This 
would benefit the agricultural population greatly. Cart transport to railways is very costly * 
and takes away a large percentage of the profits of the producer* There should be a special 
department of either the Local or the Imperial Government for improving {he waterways of 
Bengal. The improvement cannot be effected from provincial revenues put must be dune 
with borrowed oapital which may be made to yield handsome returns to the people and the 
money so invested . The offshoots of the Ganges (Padma) in Bengal may all be made 
navigable* Many of them have been killed by reckless publio works and railfay engineering. 
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The expert report recently published by Government shows that. Many of tbe waterways in 
Be M»l have got silted up through accident and neglect. The i/judioious putting up of 
embankment*, the sinking of heavily laden barges or fall of big trees at the sources after 
s J^\° n r bamboo and mat or other obstructions put up for fishing purposes when the water 
goes down after the monsoons, have gone to silt up many minor streams in Bengal at their 
souroee of supply from the big rivers. The offshoots of the Ganges which might with 
advantage be restored to navigation for minor crafts all through the year are 

The Bhagirathi (river Hoogly), the Bural which rises at Sardah (Rajslmhye) and flow 
m t 0 th© Brahmaputra at Bera (a great jute mart) and which is a great short cut for countrv 
Y om East Bengal to West Bengal, the Ichamati below Pabna, the Nadia rivers (Jalangl 
Matnabhaaia-Churni, Ichamati and Bbairab branching off through Nadia and Jessore 
Districts), the Kumar and Chandana which flow through Faridpur district, all of which take 
their rise not far above the Sara bridge, Kastern Bengal State Railway; the Gorai fchieh 
takes its rise a little below the Sara bridge to the west of Pabna ; all these rivers used to 
give not only, good drinking water to men and cattle but also great transport facilities 
to ryots both in Deltaic Bengal and in North Bengal. 

(Note, — Witness did not give oral evidence ,) 


Witness No. 110. 

Hon'blk Rai Sitanath Ray Bahadur, Merchant and Banker, representing the Bengal Bon. Rai Sitanath 

National Chamber of Commerce. Bahadur. 

Written evidence. 

Q. 1. — I have had some experience of raising capital for one or two industrial enterprises. Cnpital. 

True it is that the Indian capital is somewhat shy and requires a good deal of coaxing for 
investment in industrial enterprises, hut about eight or ten years before, when there was an 
outburst of enthusiasm for industrial enterprises, and in cases where promoters were well 
known personalities or men of standing and character, the difficulty was not so acute in 
raising capital for industrial enterprises. But the difficulties multiplied after the failure 
of thejseveral Indian managed enterprises, especially after the failure of the Indian banks. 

Capital for industrial enterprises came from all classes of people ; a large amount came from 
the middle educated classes, and some even from people or limited means. The difficulties 

that are now-a-days met in raising capital are as follows : — 

• 

(1) Want of faith in the efficiency of management and want of expert knowledge 
on the part of managers. 

(£) Too many restrictions placed on the formation of a limited company by the 
amendments made in the new Companies Act, chiefly the material curtailment 
of time within which a limited company should he registered and material 
curtailment of time within which share-lists should be closed. 

(3) The important trades of this province are jute, rice and coal. A very large 

amount of money is required in financing these trades and the share of 
the indigenous capital in financing it is considerable. What remains of 
the capital in the hands of the large capitalists is invested in land which 
offers a more tempting security in this province. To them therefore industrial 
enterprises even with prospective high dividends, offer very little inducement 
for investment especially because of the risks and uncertainty involved. 

(4) Disinclination of the several banks to give financial assistance or loans to Indian 

managed companies, however good and sufficient the security offered may be. 

. The difficulties in raising capital may be removed and Indian capital to some extent, may 
again be drawn or.allured to industrial enterprises in the following ways and under the 
following conditions 

(1) Soundness #f the enterprise, that is, whether the enterprise would be commercially 

profitable. 

(2) Loan of tbe services of Government experts on favourable terms. 

(8) Efficiency of management, that is, tbe management should be conducted by one who 
has practical knowledge or experience of the enterprise. 

(4) Guaranteeing dividends for a limited period ; the condition of guarantee is 
essentially necessary in view of the faofc that capitalists now-a-days do not 
experience much difficulty in investing their money on good security, that is, on 
the seourity of land. 

In view erf tbe seourity furnished by lands, capitalists oannot be easily induced without 
guarantee to inveat their money ih industrial enterprises which involve an element of risk and 
VgflQrtunty, Of course provision should be made for subsequent refund to Government of tbe 
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expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed.rate, with powers to Government 
to make concession whenever it deems it fit, 

(5) Another suggestion that I have to make in this connection is the establishment of 
a large industrial bank in every province, that is, in the provincial capital with 
branches in all important centres of trade and industry. 

It is a painful fact that industrial enterprises under indigenous management do not get 
the usual banking .facilities from the several banks which are all under foreign management 
and without banking facilities it is not possible to develop industries. 

■Q. 2. — Large industrial enterprises in this province are mostly conducted with foreign 
capital. The middle classes of the province and some of the large capitalists have been recently 
subscribing to industrial enterprises especially to light railways guaranteed by Government 
and individually starting industries on a limited scale. 

Government assist' Q. 5 . — I heartily approve of the following methods of giving Government aid which 
Mice. will go a long way to develop existing and new industries. With the exception of the 

methods described in clauses (1) and (6), the other methods will readily oommend themselves to 
all of us. 

Guaranteeing dividends for a limited period is one of the best forms in which financial 
assistance can be given to existing or new industries. This will help to drawjiapital from 
other channels of investment to industrial enterprises. In Bengal on account of the un- 
certainty and risk incidental to industrial enterprises, a large amount of private capital is 
invested in land; so guaranteeing of dividends for a limited period may induce capitalists 
to invest their money in a large measure in industrial enterprises. It is reasonable to make 
provision for subsequent repayment of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at 
the guaranteed rates. What I mean is this, that when an enterprise or an industrial 
concern has shown profit enabling it to pay dividend at a certain reasonable rate 
then the surplus profit after providing for reserve should go to repay Government money. I 
do not approve of giving Government aid by money-grants or by subscription of part of tjie 
share capital. 

Besides guaranteeing dividends for a limited period, loans should be advanced to 
industries generally with interest on easy terms but in particular and exceptional capes, Bhort 
or temporary loans may be granted for a limited period without interest. 

To my mind it is not desirable to offer any money grants-in-aid or even loans without 
interest, or indiscriminately to guarantee dividends, without provision for repayment of the* 
expenditure incurred for guaranteeing dividends, as too indiscriminate generosity in a matter 
like this may lead to the growth of unsound enterprises. 

Sub-clause (5) — Supply of machineries and plants on hire purchase system, would 
considerably help the development of cottage-industries, where the value of .machinery is small 
and the variations in the prices of different makers are negligible. But it has to be seen 
how far this system can be made profitable in the case of large industries where the value of 
machinery is very large and the quality and the price of different makers greatly vary. 

Sub-clause (7)— It would be a great incentive to the promotion and development of 
industries, and it will indeed be of substantial help to many industries, if the Government 
would undertake to purchase the products of certain industries for a limited period. It 
would help the industries to grow and eventually become self-supporting. 

Q. 6. — In the case of Government guaranteeing dividends, some control is necessary 
to ensure good and economical management. These powers may be exercised by a competent 
officer being placed in the Board of Directors. In the case of a loan, the Government should 
have full knowledge of the actual state of affairs of the company concerned ; this may be had 
by periodical auditing. In my opinion, Government control by the appointment of Directors 
should only be provided in cases covered by clause 8. 

Pioneer factories. 7 and 8. — It would indeed be a great encouragement to private enterprises and private 

capital if Government were to take the lead in establishing pioneer factories thereby 
demonstrating to the people whether a new industry would be commercially profitable, The 
utility of Government pioneer factories has been as reported, demonstrated in Java, Sumatra . 
and Slsewhere. In Java and Sumatra, the unique development of the sugar industry has been 
solely and wholly due to the establishment oi pioneer sugar factories by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, where the Government not only providea the necessary plant but set up several sugar 
factories and provided working capital for their management. This continued to be done 
until the factories were in a position to show proSt and it was after these factories had shown « 
profits that they were made over to private capitalists. It is not possible for private 
capitalists with their limited means, as is the case in this country, to set up factories sTftely 
for experimental purposes. It is only a big Government like ours which can and should 
allot a certain amount of money every year for setting up experimental and pioneer factories 
for the development of industries. 

The industries whioh offer prospects but which have not been already undertaken to any 
large extent and which are not likely to be undertaken in the near future, should be tried by 
Government by opening pioneer factories. When a pioneer factory has grown to be commer- 
cially successful, it should be handed over to a private capitalist or company when fully con- 
sumed of the oapaoity of the party for properly conducting the concern. A pioneer factoiy 
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.hould be dosed or gold whena sufficient humber of private or company-managed faotorie. 
hsje grown wound and proved eucceseful. A pioneer factory should alw be cfosedwhenit 
18 found impossible to make it commercially successful. 

Such pioneer concerns should alone be converted into permanent Government enternrises 
when there » no chance of private parties venturing to undertake such enterprises and E 

such industries are essential either for Government purposes or for purposes of public utility. 

In this province the following pioneer industries may be undertaken with advantage as 
there are abundant raw materials available for them: sugar, glass, chemicals, alcohol hard- 
ware, and matches. ' 


"SMC 


Successful pioneering experiments should not be converted into permanent Government 

enterprises, but they should be made over to private capitalists or companies after they have 

shown a profit and more especially after the Government is satisfied as to the capacity of the 
private capitalists or companies successfully to carry on the work of the pioneer factories. 

Q$. 9 and 10. — Excepting to some extent the industries started by Indians individually 
where they generally limit the scope of their operations within their financial means, industrial 
enterprises under indigenous management are extremely handicapped for want of proper 
banking facilities in this province. 

Most of the joint-stock concerns recently started have not only suffered from bad 
management bat also for want of financial assistance from the existing banks in the country. 
They therefore have to raise money by loans from private capitalists who, having no ready 
means properly to value the security, — the machinery and the plant,— give loans with much 
precaution and at a high rate of interest. This is generally the condition of industrial 
enterprises under Indian management in this province. r l here arc no reasonable grounds to 
expect that the existing banks here will change their ways and readily offer proper banking 
facilities to Indian enterprises. Even then, it will be highly desirable to establish industrial 
hanks in all important centres of trade and industry without which it will be vain to expect 
any great industrial development here. 


Financing agencies. 


•The functions of these banks should be amongst others to advance loans to indigenous 
enterprises on their stock-in-trade and products, to stand guarantee for them in procuring 
materials and plant and machinery on credit and also to stand guarantee for merchants to 
whom the manufactures of those enterprises may be sold or given for sale on credit. 

Q. 18. — Government should not lend its support or give financial assistance to any enter-Limits of Govern- 
prise which would compete with or any way hamper or discourage existing, or fresh private ment assistance, 
enterprises. Where private enterprises have already succeeded Government should stand 
aside. 

To prevent Government aid from competing with existing or discouraging fresh enter- 
prises, the following precautions may be adopted : — 

(1) Aid should be given to existing industries or to fresh enterprise only when such 
industries show possibilities of great development with such aid and when 
there is no likelihood of any fresh private enterprise being undertaken 
without aid. 


(2) Government should have power to regulate the price of the produce of an aided 
industry with the object that the produce of such an enterprise may not un- 
fairly compete with that of an unaided one. 


Q. 14. — When an industry is capable of being considerably developed in India and 
finally placed on a sound economio basis, there should be no limit to Government aiding such 
an enterprise whether it competes with an established external trade or not. 

Q. 20.— Demonstration factories will be of great help in inducing people to take to Demonstration 
industrial undertakings and in giving them a proper idea how best to work the different fac- factories, 
tories. The people are quick to appreciate advantages of improved methods and will readily 
adopt them, provided they are convinced of their usefulness which cannot be better done than 
by demonstration. 

The organisation that may be established for the industrial development of the province 
should consider the industries for which demonstration factories might be profitably estab- 
lished* It appears that it may be so done in a large number of cottage-industries, such as, 
cotton’ and sil& weaving, brass work, bamboo and mattress work, moulding and modelling, and 
tile making, m 

Q it 28 and 29.— Commercial museums with complete arrangements for showing the process Commercial 
of development of suitable articles both indigenous and foreign and the raw materials neces- museums, 
sary for their manufacture with indication of the places where such materials are available, 
ana the quantity ’'available, should be established on a proper scale in commercial and indus- 
trial centres. Business-men, commercial and industrial, ^should bo associated in a board of 
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year has given considerable impetns to some industries by bringing their productions into 
prominence and making them popular. Government should always encourage and help the 
holding of exhibitions like those mentioned above and should themselves also organise exhibi- 
tions in a comprehensive scale periodically. They should be popular in character. 

Qi. 37 and 88 . — Before purchasing stores from outside, it would be better to advertise in 
the papers inviting local tenders for the supply of stores respectively required by the several 
Government departments. 

It will certainlv be of much help if the Government departments which use imported 
articles were to publish lists of those articles with their quantity and prices and circulate them 
free to commercial associations and manufacturing firms and also exhibit the articles in 
commercial museums. Such action will give useful guidance to industries. With regard to 
Government purchase, it is very desirable that the Government should make their purchases, 
whenever possible, locally. 

Q. 48 . — The Land Acquisition Act having been amended authorising Government to 
acquire land on behalf of public companies, I do not think it necessary to make further 
changes in the law. 

Q$. 51 to 53.— There should be technological colleges in different important centres for 
the training of young men with a view to turn out competent supervisors and managers to 
conduct industrial enterprises. The most competent amongst them should be helped with 
scholarships and the influence of Government should be exercised for their admittance into 
technological institutes and factories in foreign countries. This would enable them to 
acquire practical experience and study conditions and methods abroad. Concessions on these 
lines should also be made to competent men in suitable private enterprises in acquiring 
experience of foreign methods when found necessary. Government aided factories - should 
be required to take in apprentices with proper safeguards for protecting their own interests 
and to train technical experts. For this purpose it will be necessary to undertake legislation. 
The railways both under State and company management should take in Indian appren* 
tices in their workshops more largely. 


Official organist- Q tt 57 to 62 . — An organisation on a comprehensive scale is necessary for the development 
^ on * of industries. It would be expedient in the first instance, to appoint an Advisory Board of 

T ndustry and Commerce in every province, which should hereafter be developed into an 
ixecutive body with budgetted funds and statutory powers which should be determined in 
he light of the experience gathered from the working of the Advisory Board. 

There should be a Director of Industries with a staff adequate for the requirements of 
sspective provinces. He should be a competent business man possessing the knowledge of 
Deal conditions and resources. 

The Board of Industry should be constituted with representatives of provincial commerce 
,nd industry and the Director of Industries at its head ; so long as it remains an Advisory 
3 oard, it would be advantageous not to make the Board too small. 

The deliberations of the Board should be presided over by the Director of Industries 
hrough whom all the recommendations of the Board should go up to Government. 

The functions of such a Board should be to investigate the possibilities of industrial 
interprises, to secure and give expert advice for the promotion of industries, to advise 
3-ovemment in what way and shape financial aid should be given to industries and advise 
jovemment whether pioneer factories should be established, to show whether any new indus- 
iry is commercially profitable. 

' The Director of Industries should be engaged in watching and guiding the existing 
ndustries of the province with a view to develop them and in making enquiries and directing 
researches to help the existing industries and to develop new ones. His function should also 
be to examine and report in each case of applications for Government aid. 

There should always be interchange of ideas and of information amongst the Directors 
)f Industries and periodical conferences should be held of the representatives of the several 
Advisory Boards and the Directors of Industries under the presidency of the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

For the present there does not seem any great neoessitv for establishing an Imperial 
Department of Industry. Imperial administrative control as far as necessary should continue 
to be exercised by the Minister of Commerce au4 Industry. 

Ssfsnoft "Qi. 78 and 79 . — Books of reference are hardly available to the public. It will be of giuat 

tbrarksi' help to industrial enterprises if reference libraries are established on a suitable scale in bilge 

centres of industry and commerce. They may be mors appropriately associated with commercial 
museums wherever they may be established. 4 

UcUsgsi of Q, 80. — Owing to want of provision for commercial training the commercial firms experi- 

******* ence gjreat difficulty in getting assistance who An render them real hdp in the* management 

of their affairs. For want of men properly trained in commerce and competent to manage 
industrial enterprises there was recently deplorable failure of some enterprises in this province. 
14 is very desirable to have a large number of men properl/* trained in commerce to eonduct 
and manage commercial mad industrial enterprises. A commercial college Is thewtee a 
vital in this province. It should be established on theBpp (rfthe eowmeioM 

established in Bambay* 
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. •r¥“ trU1 ^elopment will follow commercial training. Proner commnr^ial fmin. 

mg combined with practical work will make one a man of business and it P i, onlTHhoSh 
man of business not mwety an expert with theoretical knowledge who can suoSX 
conduct or manage an industrial business, 6 Buotessiuiiy 

Q* 96.-— In the interests of honest trade and commerce and for the Tm>fo r .f;n«« 

SSm K2££AS5' M “ e '“ dt t 0 P^ntfraud,itis extremely derirabfe 
the names of partners of all firms engaged in trade and commerce should be disclosed to the 
public or should be capable of being ascertained by outsiders ; otherwise non-registratbn of 
the names of partners gives opportunity to dishonest traders to evade liability. I know from 
personal experience that in several cases firms consisting of solvent and insolvent partners 
having failed in business, the solvent partners tried to evade liabilities by disowning all 
connection with those firms. Such a plea is invariably set up by partners living far awav 
from the actual scene of business and in such cases it is very difficult to prove their connection 
with the firms. Instances have been known in which people, with a view from the very 
beginning to defraud the public, set up businesses in the names of their respective wives or 
minor Bons, and whan those businesses failed they invariably set up the plea of having no 
connection with the firms. There is a good deal of uncertainty as to who are partners of 
different firms and this hampers trade. r 


Oral evidence, 7th December 1916. 

. President.— Q. In connection with question 43 you sav that “ the Land Acquisition Act, 
having been amended authorising Government to acquire land on behalf of public companies, 
I do not think it necessary to make further changes in the law.” Is that quite correct ? I 
understand that the. Land Acquisition Act authorises a local Government to declare what is 
acquisition for a public purpose, but what you call a public company would not come under 
public purpose i*— A, For sidings for jute mils I have known Government acquiring land under 
the Act. 

• Q • This is essential for the railway as a public carrier ? — A. What 1 mean is that is for 
the convenience of the jute mills that land is acquired. % 

-Q. You do not give. the railway access to the jute mills. It is really an extension of the 
railway in order to make it more efficient as a public carrier. If a jute mill wanted to acquire 
• l^d ^ could never get the sanction of Government. What we wanted to know was that in 
view of the fact that Government would not use the Land Acquisition Act and probably under 
the wording of the Act would not be justified in using that Act in order, for example that a 
jute mill might extend its godowns or even labourers' houses, do you think it is necessary that 
additional power should be granted to Government in order to acquire lands for the use of an 
industrial company which would be working for private and only indirectly for the public 
good ?— A. That must be left to private arrangement. Otherwise the land owners will 
make a grievance of it. 

Q. You are against Government using this power ?— A. Certainly. 

Q. You say in answer to question 81 that industrial development will follow commercial 
training. We have had a certain number of witnesses who seem to be under the impression 
that you must have your industries first before you can adopt anything like a system of train- 
ing, because if you merely train the boys and turn them out of the school you will do them 
more harm than good. What is your opinion on that point ? Do you think that in the begin- 
ning of industrial development it is better to allow your commercial colleges and your technical 
schools to follow the industrial development or to go ahead of the industrial development ?— 
A . To go ahead. 

Q. Then what will you do with the boys when they are turned out of the school? — 
A. Most of the men who have received good training have been able to secure good employ- 
ment whether under the British Government or in the Feudatory States or elsewhere. Tne 
really expert man does not find any difficulty in getting employment. 

Q. We^have been told that many of the students who have been trained in technology 
and who have obtained degrees have not been able to obtain employment on their return. The 
question of training is apparently not successful when there are no industries to absorb them ?— 
A. Most of the indigenous enterprises recently started collapsed on account of the want of 
proper meij. to conduct the business, and therefore I say that the right type of men is absolute- 
ly neceBsary. * 

Q . The whole question comes back to what is proper training. If for instance these 
Swades/H enterprises, which failed in such great numbers, were able to find students trained 
in a commercial college or technical institution, do you think they would have been more 
successful than they were ?~A. I believe bo. 

Q. Th# whole thing oomeBback to what ispropar training and if we assume that many of 
the boys from the colleges bad a fairly good college training, and if they were not able to 
obtain employment, is it then fair to assume that college training is not sufficient ?— 
4. Theoretical training is of no use unless it is assisted J)y practical training in workshops. 

& Is it not a better plan to begin your industries and to get your boys trained in the 
*otkshop§ andthen provide technical training facilities for them ?~-A. This is a matter m 
*hich there are different opinions and it is very difficult to formulate any particular plan. 

36 a 
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<2* We have a certain number of industries. Should we not proceed and develop from 
thorn boys who will go into these industrial workshops and then provide facilities for iw 
obtaining higher technological training. That will be a training following! bnt not very 
much behind, industrial development ? — A. In a manner simultaneously^ In my opinion we 
must give commercial training first, some sort of training before the industry ia. developed. 
You must admit that there is a cry everywhere for commercial^colleges and for technological 
colleges* People arc no longer satisfied with literary pursuits* 

L We do not listen to cries of that kind unless they are justified. It seems to me that 
been a tendency in many countries to suit your education to what the student wants 
instead of giving the student what you know he ought to have. The question now is which 
to have first— the commercial training or the industrial development?— it. Whether industrial 
development follows or precedes commercial training, I think the training received in techni- 
cal colleges must be combined with practical experience in the workshops. Otherwise he 
cannot properly conduct an industry. 

Q. This training must be accompanied by practical training aud thery we might have the 
industries established ?— A. There are a number of established industries in this country and 
they can very well provide practical training. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q. You say that the proper commercial training 
combined with practical work will make one a man of business. Do you mean to say 
that if there is a roan with a commercial training he will be able to examine the possibilities 
of a particular business and if he finds that business is likely to be able to pay he can then 
engage the neoessary expert advice so far as the technical partjs concerned ?— -4. Mere theore- 
tical knowledge will not be of any use. He must have practical experience in the workshops. 
He will then be able to advise what sort of work should be carried on and whether there is 
any possibility for any particular industry. 

Q. With reference to commercial training do you mean to say that so far as commeroe is 
concerned you require a college of commerce in order that young men should reoeive proper 
commercial education so that they should bo able to take more and more of the import and 
export trade in their own hands ?— A . Exactly so. 

Q. If you have a college of commerce, wkioh will impart a sound business knowledge of 
banking, do you think that after a few years of experience these men will be able to manage « 
banks satisfactorily ? — A. Provided they begin from the lowest rung of the ladder and aoquire 
the necessary experience. 

Q. In addition to this you want industrial and technical education provided in order that 
the technical side of a business should be understood ? — A, Exactly. 

Q, You say that several banks would not give financial assistance to Indian managed com- 
panies however much the security advanced may be. Which banks do you refer to ? — A .. I do 
not remember of any particular bank and even if I knew I would not like to say. That is the 
general impression. 

Q. You say that it is a painful faot that indigenous enterprises do not reoeive financial 
assistance from banks. Does the Presidency Bank also come under this categoiy ? — A. I do 
not like to say. 

Q. With reference to the proposed industrial bank, do you think that the Govenmient 
should assist it in any way ? — A. Government should patronise it by subscribing a portion of 
the capital, whatever that portion may be. 

Q. Or by guaranteeing interest for a certain number of years ?— A. Yes. That is one of 
the best methods. 

Q, If Government guaranteed interest for, say 10 years, do you think that private capital 
would oome in? — A. I think that would be a great stimulus. 

Q. You say that Government aided factories should be required to take in apprentices, 
eto. Do you thmk it will be neoessary to undertake legislation for that purpose ? If Govern- 
ment exerted their moral pressure firmly, would not the object be attained ?— A. It would. 

Q. And particularly in the case of railways under State management, there can 'be n6 
difficulty ? — A, There oan be no difficulty, 

Eon'llt Sir Fatulbhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. Are you associated with the Indian Industrial 
A sso ciation which sends boys to foreign countries ?— A. I pay some subscription at the yearly 
me eting of the Association. My oonnection with it is very little. 

(2* Do the boys who return obtain good employment ?— .4. I enquired about it and I think 
that most of them got employment either in British India or in the* Native States. 

Q. So you think there is a scope here for a technical or an industrial sohoxAt— X Un- 
doubtedly. There is great scope. ^ ; 

Q, With reference to banking do. you thinkthat any bank wiUgiveyeu money .without 
boag satisfisd that you will make profits ?— 2. At leafiUt is quite unsafe so far «f private 
. : ^P^^ ; e0hoemed* . s ^ 
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Ton sp^^orzt the Ubout oondiiioiii in Java, Do you know anything about the 
labour conditions there ? — A. I do not know, 1 know that in the beginning Government pur- 
ohased the machinery and the whole thing was plaoed in the hands of private individuals* 

Q, As regards the Board of Industries do you wish to have it elected or nominated 
I think that would be a good idea# 

Q. Do you think that the capitalist can invest the money safely on the security of land 
or on the produce of the country ? — A. They do it. 

Q t What rate of interest ?— A. 0, 7 and 8 per cent. 

Q, If any industry which is making 10 to 15 per cent, profits asks for more capital 
would it be attracted ?— A. Yes. 

President— Q. With reference to the sugar industry in Java you say that the success iB 
solely and wholly due to the fact that Government assisted in the enterprise. Where 
did you get the information?-^. I read in Ranade's book. That was in the beginning. 
Whether ft is so now or not I cannot say. 1 do not know about the present conditions. 

Q. There must be some other cause besides Government assistance. . We do not find that 
Government are doing anything at present ?— A. Now the industry is in the hands of big 
capitalists. 

n It would not therefore be correct to say that the success was solely and wholly due to 
the fact that Government started pioneer factories ? — A. That is what they did m the 
beginning. 

Q. Do you mean that without that initial support the enterprise would not have sucoeed- 
ed? — A. Yes. 

Q, There must have been other causes also at work ?— A. That may be so. I have no 
present* information on the subject. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q. You say that it is a painful fact that industries under indigenous 
management do not receive the necessary banking facilities. Would you be m a position 
# to state any particular industry which applied for help and which was refused 7-A. I can 
give you the example of the Bengal Laxmi Cotton Mills. 

0. Is there any inherent reason in the industry which made the bank to refuse, or was 
the refusal simply due to the fact that the bank did not want to support any indigenous indus- 
try ? — A . I cannot formulate an opinion. 

Q. Did they refuse it because it was an Indian industry ?■ A. They did not say it in 
so many words. 

Q. They must have had some reason for the refusal ?— A. I do not know what their real 


reason was. 

Q. What do the other firms which have been able to get the money offer, which the 
rml la were not able to offer ?— A. I do not know. 

Q. This statement “ that the existing banks refuse to give facilities to industries under 
indigenous management, " is made by a number of people, and L want to know whether there 
ia any real foundation for it 1—A. It is not absolutely devoid of foundation. 

O. You admit there might be good reasons for refusal ?~-A. There may be. But it 
is a faot that when indigenous enterprises asked for help they have invariably refused. 

Q. You say that it is a painful fact. Is it merely a matter of belief ; or is there anything 
substantial about it 1—A. I cannot say. It is the general impression. 

Pr indent Q. The banks are established for business. They have no national prejudice* 
If the bank advanced money on the machinery.it could not readily recover the money ■» 
h, dangerous to saddle the bank with a lot of machinery which may be uiualeab e when there 
kSTn “he bank. The bankswould do business with anybody, irrespective >of 
concerns were Indian or otherwise if there was safety for the money In a C0 ^J d L ““ 
these must be more Indian concerns than English concerns and the 
profitable to advance money if they could safely do so. The Enghsl 

a reputation and so there is confidence in them, whereas the same cannot be said ot ma y 
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of the Indian commercial community in the Commission and they ^ would not my w y 

find it difficult to*get money if they wanted to get it. MjV * European °finn, they 
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Q. Would you as a financier be prepared to advance money to the Bengal L&xmi Cotton 
Mills ?— A. I would not hesitate. 


Sir D . J. Tata.—Q. If it is a fact that banks refuse the giving of money because they are 
Indian concerns and for no other reason, then that is a matter which the Commission ought 
to take notice of. With reference to industrial development and commercial training I 
believe your idea is this. If our young men went and qualified themselves and got theore- 
tical knowledge, that alone would not be sufficient, and they would not be qualified to take 
charge of any actual business ; but if they did some practical work with some industrial 
concern they would be able to manage the concern at no distant date ?— A . My idea is that 
he must have some practical experience first. 

Q. When you say that practical education must precede industry that means that before 
anybody is qualified to conduct an industry ho must get a theoretical knowledge combined 
with a practical knowledge; is that what you mean ? — A, Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that the ideal condition will be to make it more or lees a family 
affair. For instance take the sugar business. If the young people belonging to the family 
that has been engaged in the sugar business were sent out for training and if they applied 
themselves after their return to the family business beginning from the bottom and going 
through all the processes, don't you think that would be the ideal condition ?— A. That is the 
ideal condition. But it is not the sons of business men alone that may be sent out but Cthers 
may also be sent out and they may be made to receive practical as well as theoretical 
training. 

Q, We can advance our industries only if those who are connected with industries train 
up their children bo as to be able to carry them on on a systematic and scientific scale?— 
A . That would be preferable. 
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National Chamber of Commerce ) Calcutta . 


Written evidence. 


In conducting some collieries and in floating joint-stock companies I have personal 
experience of raising capital. As Honorary Secretary to the Indian Mining Federation 
I frequently come in contact with others engaged in and attempting industrial enterprises. 
Our difficulties in raising capital are very great. The capital which has accumulated to some 
extent in the hands of a few families is being mainly employed in financing the people engaged 
principally in trades like rice, jute, etc., which require a very large amount of money and also 
in advancing loans on landed properties which offer good securities. Industrial enterprises 
are getting support from the middle classes. But their resources are limited and it is often 
the case that the nominal capital and the paid-up capital of a concern differ very largely and 
that a call for the unpaid amount is hardly responded to, coupled with this the difficulty in 
getting loans makeB the situation most uncongenial for industrial enterprise. 

As for the mining industry the banks generally do not give loans on the security of our 
colliery properties however substantial they may be. With the private capitalists our 
properties have little value. The small collieries are sometimes put to such straits| that they 
have to borrow at a rate of interest varying from 36 to 84 per cent, annually. The case of 
joint-stock companies, if not as bad, is not much better. 

Those who subscribe to joint-stock companies, expect a dividend immediately and as they 
cannot get it generally in a year or two no substantial portion of the unpaid capital oan then 
be raised. The result is that the concerns suffer heavily for want of funds and some of them 
collapse. If the Government would guarantee dividends for a limited period in favour of 
suitable industries, some amount of capital which now remains blocked or is invested for 
unproductive purposes will most likely be available for industrial purposes, 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that Government is now taking an active interest 
for the development of industries in India. To attain that end Government will have to 
make sustained efforts and to take actipn in different directions. Of the lines of action 
indicated I fully approve the following and earnestly appeal to Government to take measures 
in those directions 


(1) To make adequate provision for technical training by establishing technological 

colleges and industrial schools, so that there may be a sufficient supply of 
skilled operatives and expert factory managers and supervisors successiully to 
conduct industrial enterprises. 

(2) To establish commercial colleges in suitable centres with provision- for a term cl 

apprenticeship for the students in suitable business firms, so that competent 
men may be easily available for properly managing or assisting the management 
of commercial and industrial firms. *• 4 


(8) To make research arrangements in a thorough and comprehensive scale and to make 
, such organisation readily and easily available to industrial enterprises and 4s 



(4) 

( 6 ) 

( 8 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(») 

( 10 ) 
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To make arrangements for establishment of properly organised commercial 
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b the mnlrn! JS* ? WW "?■**”* to fibbed products should be shown 
m the m^eums and wherever deemed profitable the process of development 
of similar foreign articles should be shown for guidanoo. ^ 

To gu a mtee dividends for a limited iwiod with the object of drawing in capital 
1’“ P ur P° s ® 8 - . K 18 reasonable and desirable to make provision for 
refund of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at tint guaranteed rate 
when a concern has begun to show a large profit. 9 

To grant loans to industrial enterprises generally with interest at a moderate rate 
and on easy terms. 

To help suitable industries with bounties and subsidies. 

To belp industries with their credit to obtain machineries on the hire-purchase 
system. 
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To help an industry by guaranteeing purchase of products for a period sufficiently 
long to help it to grow self-supporting without such aid. 

To afford adequate transport facilities by railways and waterways. 

To regulate the rate of freight of railways in a way as would bo favourable for 
the industrial development of the country. 

To establish industrial banks all over the country in suitable commercial centres, 
each provincial group having a central back in the provincial town. The 
object of these banks should be to grant loans to and stand guarantoe for 
industrial enterprises on proper security of their stock-in-trade and other 
properties and also to help the marketing of their products and to grant loans, 
with discretion, to industrial co-operative societies. 


Fjr the proper conduct of the commercial and industrial branch of the administration eommar* 

I am of opinion that it is desirable and necessary to appoint in every province a Board of c * ft * 0r 8 gn ^ 1011 * 
Industries consisting of representatives of industries and commerce of the province with a 
competent business man at its head as Director of Industries. The Boards should at first be 
advisory. It may be later on desirable to make them executive bodies with funds at their 
disposal. Their present duty should be to help the development of existing industries and 
uie growth of new ones and to advise Government regarding measures that should be under- 
taken for the purpose. _ 

. Director of Industries should be in constant touch with the people conducting 

industrial enterprises and render all possible assistance in removing their difficulties and 
helping them to develop the industries, examine all applications for Government aid to 
industrial enterprises. In short he and the Board should actively co-operate for the develop- 
ment of industries in the province and determine for Government the lines of action it should 
take for the purpose. 

There is hardly any necessity, at least for the present, for esfablising any elaborate 
Imperial Department of Industries. The object of correlation of the industrial works in 
different provinces may be attained by! interchange of ideas and •informations amongst tho 
different provincial organisations and by holding periodical conferences. The Minister of 
Commerce and Industry will, as a matter of course, exercise necessary administrative 
control. 

Co-operative societies, if properly organised and guided, will, I believe, very materially 
improve the condition of the masses. At present the condition of the lower classes of 
people are far from what it ought to be. Though they generally live an honest life and 
are regular in habits, their credit, on account of their poverty, is very low. They have 
often to borrow money and that at an exorbitant rate of interest, which places them entirely 
in the hands of the village money-lenders. Cottage industries cannot be developed to any 
large extent unless the people can get financial help, in the shape of loans, at a moderate 
rate of' interest. This can only be done by organising co-operative industrial societies. 

The objeot of those societies should be to render financial help to their members for pro- 
ducts purposes and use their credit in the interest of their members, to obtain necessaries 
of the industries in which their members are engaged, and also to organise the sale of the 
manufactures of the members. * 

These societies should be helped with loans by the industrial banks proposed above. 

So far as the agriculture and mineral resources are concerned, it is absolutely necessary MtutrUl 
that surveys should be organised on a comprehensive scale. Though the couptry if generally ,umy1, 
and largely agricultural, it is curious that even the properties of the soil of different tracts 
are not known. For want of a thorough geological survey and proper guidance as to the 
mineral resources of the country haphazard adventures are being made. The gpld and black- 
lead mining enterprises in Hazaribagh may be oited as illustrations. 

The survey work ahd the research work which have been done here and their result 
generally remain unknown to the people. It is absolutely necessary that Indians should be 
associated in these fumy and research works and their reports and results should be 
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popularised by supplying them free to all commercial and industrial associations and making 
them available to the public at a nominal price. 

It will also be of very great help te industries if a Gazetteer be published giving under 

H r heads references of all surveys done, all researches made whether here or abroad on 
n subjects and all monographs and bulletins published. 

I have observed most satisfactory results following training nf apprentices in factories 
and workshops. Under the present arrangement the apprentices have to pick up their 
information and to get what they can by hnmouring the managers and the foremen. If 
the system of apprenticeship be well organised with provision for Government supervision end 
guidance great results will follow. It is also necessary that provision should be made safe- 
guarding the interest of factories taking apprentices. 

No great industrial development is possible here unless properly organised techno- 
logical institutes be established in suitable number and in suitable places for tbe proper 
training of young men for tbe post of foremen and supervisee of industrial enterprises!* 
What we most lack is skilled foremen. Industrial schools should he started in large numbers 
to give an industrial training to a portion of tbe youth of tbe country. Each local school 
should, while adopting its curriculum, have an eye to the requirements of the locality. An 
industrial section may be added to tbe existing high and middle English schools of the 
country. 

Government should also help the deserving scholars of the technological institutes and 
also competent factory-managers, supervisors and the like of suitable industries with scholar- 
ships to study condition and methods of other countries. 

We experience great difficulty in getting railway sidings. Though there is provision 
for 3 per cent, guarantee on the outlay against the colliery concerned, the railways will not 
give sidings unless they are convinced beyond doubt that they will make substantial proht > 
by so doing. On account of this large coal-fields in the Ranigunj District, such as the 
neighbourhood of Pandeweshwar and Panchra stations on the Ondal-Sainthia line, EaBt 
Indian Railway, remain untapped. This difficulty should be removed. 

We have no waterways running from one end of the country to the other. The 
railways therefore are genorally the means of internal transport. The coal-fields are mostly 
in Bengal and Bihar. So the coal freight, at the oxisting rate, to such distances, as Bombay 
and Punjab, becomes very considerable and operates against tbe industries of those placeB. 
It is necessary to make the fuel cheaper for those places^nd with that view the railway 
freight of coal should be regulated. 

I am engaged in the mining industry. For its further development I would suggest : — 

(1) A comprehensive geological survey indicating as fully as possible the mineral 
resources of the country ; (2) adequate transport facilities ; (3) the establishment of industrial 
banks for reasons stated before ; and (4) active help from Government. 

India abounds in the raw materials of various industries and is a principal source of 
supply to several manufacturing countries abroad. Most of the industries which use them 
©an be developed here. I am glad Government is making an earnest effort to develop the 
sugar industry. Besides that, I think the industries of steel works, hardwares, chemicals, 
alcohol, vegetable oils, leather manufacture, salt and matches admit of immediate and 
considerable development in this country. 


Ohal evidence, 7th December 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You refer to the difficulty of getting loans on the security of collie- 
ries. Do you refer to large colliery companies or do you refer to the small colliery owner who 
does not work regularly ? — A . I refer to both. 

Q. Do you consider that a European company of the same size and in the same position 
would be able to obtain a loan ?— A. I believe so. 

Q. You are not prepared to back up your statement by quoting actual instances ?— A, Such 
oases are numerous, but I do not think I would be wise in declaring them publicly. 

Q. You suggest that the different stages in the manufacture of the article mi^hf be shown 
in the commercial museum. That postulates a different idea of commercial museums 
altogether. The present museums are not so much for instruction as for providing a means 
of advertisement. Don't you think that what you propose could be more profitably done in a 
technological institution where it might assist industrial students as well as the industrial 
public ?< — A. It would be so. 

Q. With reference to what you say about the industrial surveys and what the Geological 
Survey ought to do, don't you think that you .are asking the department to go beyond its 
present constituted functions?—^. The records of the Geological Survey that we have at 
present do not exactly shew where particular minerals are available so as to make it'oom- 
mercially successful to take it up. 

Q. You say that you have observed satisfactory results following training of apprentices 4 
in lk^ories and workshops ? Have you any cases in mind ?•— i. Whije l *as at DeM j ](»d 
a relative of w$e placed in a weaving mill j ne was admitted a# an apprenticed aJftwwai^ 
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he .i7^ «a* to Jalgaon and he ha> picked up weaving now and he j. 
gettiag Kb. 100 in a null there. He has passed the matriculation only. * 

' . Q. You say that if the system of apprenticeship be well organised with provision for 
Gwvemment jmpervwon great result* will follow? Do you contemplate Government 
providing for its organisation ? Have you any definite ideas as how that should.be done. 
The point has been rawed by oth#r witnesses and we regard it as one of importance 1—A What 
I mean is that the boy is at present left to the sweet will of the manager and he has to depend 
on the good humour of the manager. If for example there is a Government Inspector who 
goes rotund the different mills, the mill manager will understand that he has a duty towards 
these apprentices and give them proper training. The Inspector will make a report to the 
educational or whatever department it may be. 

Q. Don’t you think that anything of the kind will make the mill managers reluctant to 
take apprentwes instead of taking tliem in larger numbers. What should the Goveronmcnt, 
do ro add to the inducement of the managers?— -.4. Matters can ho much improved if the 
Government and the people work harmoniously. We in the collieries do not object to take 

apprentices. We do not object to examination by the Inspector. 

* * 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how that should he done. Would you make it com- 
pulsory for all factories to take apprentices or would you only offer inducements ? — A. If the 
mill managers would not take them and the apprentices are left to the sweet will of the 
managers I would make it compulsory because I want the men to be trained. 

Q. In England they have to pay a premium ?-— A. That is a good idea. We could have 
it here as well. 




Q* Dqyou think people will pay ? — A . In our factory we give them Board and lodging* 
In the case of some we had to refuse because we could not. They agreed to mako their own 
arrangements* ^In the same way if they were asked a premium I think they will be willing 
to pay# We might have a regular agreement for a certain number of years. The idea is 
to n^ve a systematic training at the factories and mills. 

Q. Could you get anybody to pay ? — A. I think even if an agreement were demanded 
they would be willing to come. 

Q. Have you any further suggestions to offer as to what inducement Government might 
. provide to the mills to take apprentices? — A. Stipends might be given to pupils showing the 
best results. 


Q. How will that appeal to the mill? Is there any way by which Government can bring 
inducement to bear on the mill rather than compulsion ? — A . I have never thought of the 
subject. If necessary that can be worked out between the mill owners and the Government. 

President , — Q. The Geological Survey can indicate the mineral resources of a particular 
district in general* terms, but they cannot show you how much gold there is in any particular 
plaoe ? Have you read the reports of the gold prospecting in the Chota Nagpur published 
by the Geological Survey ? — A . No. This I have written with special reference to graphite, 
because one of my friends purchased some villages in the Hazaribagh district. He could not 
know in what particular place graphite could be found and after spending nearly 15 to 20 
thousand rupees and making trial pits, he succeeded in locating the place and now he is 
making it a profitable concern. Why I am saying this is, is it not possible to have a record 
of the exact mineral resources of the country so that one can easily find out whether they 
could be taken up with success as a commercial proposition. 

Hon’Me Pandit M. J/. Malaviya . — With reference to industrial banks do you think 
that if the Government guaranteed interest on shares held in the bank, people will be willing 
to come forward to invest money in it ?—A. Yes. 

That would inspire sufficient confidence Government guarantee always inspires con* 
fidence. If Government guarantees interest, say, for a period of ten years, and if during that 
time the bank has acquired sufficient stability, then the people will come to invest money. 

Q, About the failures of the banks that you have referred to, do you think that they would 
not have failed if they had received some assistance from some bigger banks or from Gov- 
ernment ?— A, If they had received help from the bigger banks they would not have failed. 

Q t You are awarq that in England and Germany and America, when there has been a 
b anking crisis, the bigger bankB have assisted the smaller banks and the State treasury has 
also assisted them particArly in America, to tide over the difficulty ? — A. Yes. 

Q, If you had an industrial bank with Government guarantee, there would be no doubt 
about their stability ? — A . Yes. 

Hon'blc bir lax$hhoy Currimlhoy, — Q. Do you mean to say that Government should 
compel private mills to take apprentices ? — A . I do not exactly mean that there should be com- 
pulsion^ But there should be some regular system and understanding for taking apprentices. 

Q. Supposing they do not want to take them ? How can the Government oompel the 
people of the oountry. If they are not willing to take how can the Government compel r lr 
there were technical institutes^ do you not think they would have better opportunities tr-A. 
No. jt do not think so. * 

<8. Thi# mill# genetnlly <fo not take »ea been## they haw • lot of buiine*® secret* and 
theyr & jart want *a ontiider to pet to know them and then go wid m*he them publio. xotj 
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must bare some trust and control oyer the man. A contract is no good. If I do not want to 
Work I can misbehave myself and take the opportunity of going away. Have the eollieries 
many business secrets ? — A. The collieries have got their own secrets as well as the mill*. 
Every trade has its own business secrets whieh cannot be divulged. 

Q. You won't take a man whom you do not trust t—A. I would not take him. 

Q. You don’t want the Government to force the man on the mills ?— A* What I mean 
is there should be some understanding. 


Witness No. 181. 


Mr, G . 8. Rendertony Imperial Agriculjuriit, Puea* 

Weitten evidence. 

My experience is confined to Sind and the following statement is based on nine years’ 
residence as Deputy Director of Agriculture in that province. 

Sind is a large country with a small population and only a small proportion of the 
available land is cultivated and the cultivated land itself is only cropped once in 8 or 4 
years with the exception of the rice area. Consequently there are few industrial enterprises 
and even agriculture suffers from want of labour. The country is the hottest in India and 
is unhealthy. Only two classes of emigrants will come into the countiy — Punjabees and 
Marwaries. The latter include Tharies and Cutchies, inhabitants of the huge deserts which 
surround Sind. Only the pressure of famine forces them into Sind where they can eftrn 3 
good wages and if any rain falls in the desert they return home in large bodieB at a day's 
notice. Rs. 15 per month is often paid for a coolie who would be considered dear in Bihar 
at Rs. 4. 

Practically the only industrial enterprises are concerned with preparing agricultural 
products for marketing, rice husking and cotton ginning and pressing. Rice and cotton 
are the chief export products of Sind. Karachi has a large export trade in wheat and oilseed 
but these come from the Punjab and United Provinces, this applies to a large extent also to 
bides and bones. 

Rice .— There are rice hulling and boiling plants at every railway station in Sind which 
is near a rice district. The plant is generally good but badly kept and often driven by 

? ortable engines. There is plenty of capital available for the erection of such machinery, 
‘hey belong to f banias ’ who frequently lend money on the growing crop of rice. There is no 
lack of rice hullers, in some towns the work is pooled, but this is not common. Rioe is 
usually exported up the Persian Gulf, to Aden, and to the African coast as far south as 
Zanzibar, mostly in country craft. 

Wheat milling *— One large up-to-date flour mill was lately erected at Shikarpore in 
Upper Sind by a Punjabee banking syndicate. It was only working half shift owing to 
failure of a number of Indian banks. Two smaller mills are in Larkana, they are well run 
and belong to baniaB. The wheat for most of these mills comes from the Punjab, There are 
also a number of mills in Karachi some of which are run by European capital. 

Cotton ginning and preeiing .— Cotton growing has increased very rapidly in Sind of late 
years. It started in Hyderabad and iB most largely grown there, and in Nawabshah and 
Thar and Parkar districts, it will eventually be cultivated in Upper Sind as the cultivation is 
gradually creeping up both sides of the Indus. It is largely an irrigation matter, when the 
water supply is suitable it can be grown on any canal in Sind. The Sindhi prefers rice 
cultivation when he can get sufficient water but even so, cotton has put rice out in large 
areas of the Eastern Nara canal. Cotton is the great ready money crop. If the production 
is put at 200,000 bales value Rs. 100 each, it will be seen what the orop represente to a poor 
country. There are various schemes for substituting perennial canals for existing inundation 
canals and building a barrage across the Indus at Sukker to ensure a constant supply of 
irrigation water in the cold weather. By the improvement of existing irrigation systems 
ootton cultivation will be increased and the general industrial and agricultural state of the 
countiy put on a higher level. Irrigation improvement outweighs every thing else, and is. 
the moist promising field of Government activity. 

Cotton trade .— Cotton growers sell outright to the gin owners. The chief seats of 
the ginning industry are at Mirpurkhas, Hyderabad, Tando Adam and Shahdadpur. There 
aie hydraulic presses also at these places. A number of the gins belong to the 1 banias’ 
Who rreauently lend money on the growing crop. The f bania ’ owners sell eventually to the 
export firms like Ralli and Volkhart. There is plenty of capital awlable for the erection 
of pins and new ones are constantly being erected, in especial, at stswns of the new light 
railways through the cotton areas. Messrs. Ralli have a gin an^fpreas with a capacity 
of 40,000 bales at Mirpurkhas. This firm fixes the price of ootton daily and the factory 
managers are not allowed to pay more or less than the fixed price for ootton brought to the 
factory, with allowance of course for dust and discoloration* 

It is currently believed that the policy of this firm u to avoid speculation in ootton and 
whatever is bought in 8ind is sold simultaneously in Idvertoft; Tfctr have agentiin 
toe cotton villages and their mp estimates are numerous and $attV 

pins aieinvariably nse4 and toe ootton seed js all exported* 
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were idle but the pool broke down. P » m a pool sometime ago and a number 

Ntv crop *.— It is now well established that before any new exDort «mn u • . 

tor general cultivation in a district, some arrangement must be made for «.« jpl? a ° U i fc 
Good vaneties of Amerioan cotton were found to grow well, the yields were aat^f < */ 1Bp08 *j 
tiiere were no inherent difficulties in the cultivation. Samples were graded L “ 

Amencan but it was found that the local trade would only give a small nr.?-® 8 
Sindhicotton and m some oases refused to touoh small quantities The Bombav* lvrii 1111 ° Vel > 
Association took the matter up and sites being supplied by Governing 
gins, one at Mirpurkhas and the other at /hikarpore, and agreed to 1!^;^ 7° 

wo t rkLT rdiD f t0 S h l°r nt qUOtati ° n 0f Amerioan 00tt0tt in Wpool Afto twoTems ' 
to bS»t£tor™ d ^ a re ° rgam8ati0n WM ne0eBMT y aB the blowing details were found 

„„ L -Agents sent up had no experience of Sind and did not know the language or oustoms 
consequently considerable friction arose with the growers. ® g ' 

of Ameriwm savf InS installed a ^ ainst the advice of the Agricultural Department instead 

IIL 6in i“ Upper Sind was a failure, it could not get sufficient cotton owing to two 
bad seasons with late irrigation water in the canals, 

orao l!I, : fif° a T firmS b ° Ught A .“f ““f cotton in opposition to the syndicate and the supply 
was limited. In one year some 500 bales were bought and ginned by the syndicate (of 

excellent quality) but great difficulty was found in keeping the seed uumixed with local 
Sindhi cotton seed. Lven when good pure American seed is sown, roots in the soil of a 
former Sindhi cotton crop spring up and cause admixture. The factory is still running 
and it remains to be seen if it is going to put the growing of Amerioan cotton in Sind on a 
commercial basis. 
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Export crop *.— Government intervention in the case of export crops is considered 
necessary m many countries and has done much to raise the standard and uni- 
formity or export production, wheat in Canada and fruit and dairy produce in 

• Australia. Indian white wheat is exported under an allowance of 2— 2J per cent, dust (and 40 
percent, red wheat). It also contains barley and oilseeds as an impurity. Finally, it is all ship- 
ped in bags which are ripped open on arrival at a European port. This state of affairs would be 
obviated by the erection of wheat elevators and establishing legal Government grades. 
At present there is no object in producing clean wheat in India as the buyer would add the 
trade allowance of dirt before shipping. Small parcels of clean wheat would probably not 
be looked at by the trade at home. J 

Seed farms .— Grants of Government land on easy terms to properly experienced and 
properly financed individuals or syndicates for seed farms, as has been done in the Punjab, 
would be of advantage. Non-export crops need no special Government intervention. In 
the normal course of work, by itinerant instructors, agricultural shows and demonstration 
plots, the various provincial Agricultural Departments bring recent improvements to the 
notice of the cultivators. 


Agricultural schools, — A beginning was made in Sind for the training of young land 
owners by starting a vernacular agricultural school at the Mirpurkhas Government farm. 
Ten boys about 17 — 20 yeare old had an annual course, the mornings were spent in practical 
work on the farm with lectures in the afternoons. The work was in Sindhi and the main 
object of the work was to show practically what improved methods, implements and cropi 
were suitable for adoption in ordinary Sind agriculture. 


Bailway construction.*— The country is well served with main lines and 8 light railways 
have been built and are in operation. They are about 40 miles long and link up important 
agricultural areas with the main lines. No less than 7 new lines are under projection as 
private enterprises and the capital ib always over-subscribed. The first light lines are 
faying 12 per cent, interest. 

Research abroad — as of the utmost value and the Government experts should be 
encouraged to travel i^ tropical and other countries. This prevents the work and activities 
of any department getting hidebound and introduces new ideas of great value. Personally 
I have found a previous residence in Egypt of great benefit as also a tonr in the cotton states 
of the United States of America. 

, The Imperial Institute of London is of value as the authorities are in touch with the 
various, trades and they are always willing to send valuable valuations and reports on now 
economic products. 

_ General conditions.— On the whole the Sindhi cultivator is not badly off. He makes 
a living without particularly hard work. The fear of famine is never before him, at the 
womt edy jfc jhortige of canaliwater. A cultivator and his family ^re said to need 5 cows 
to keen them in milk, so they are better fed than in most parts of India. There is plenty 
like countav end it Government money is available for irrigation work in 
i industries have no need of any special adventitious aid. 
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Oku evidenob, 8th Decbhbek 1916. 

President,— Q. You were Deputy Director of Agriculture in Sind 1—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you now been transferred to Pusa ? — A. Only temporarily for a year. 

Q. What are you doing specifically at Pusa ?— A, Managing the Pusa farm. 

Q. How long have you been at Pusa?— A. Five months. 

Q. Have you looked into the question which has been raised by Mr. Howard about 
aeration of the soil and the system which he has adopted for entrapping new silt and building 
up on the previously existing soil ? — A. No. I have not gone into it fully. I have read his 
views on the subject. 

Q. Are you a Boil expert ?— A, To a certain extent. 

Q. It is more properly your function than, for instance, that of the Economic Botanist?— 
A. I think it would be. 

Q. Have you not followed this research for him?— A. No. I cannot say I have. 

Q. I do not understand what system of Government there is at Pusa that allows a botanist 
to carry on research in soil whilst you as agriculturist take only a passing interest in the 
matter ?— A, So far as I am aware Mr. Howard has not worked his theory out on a practical 
basis, and when ho does we will try it on a practical scale on tho farm. 

Q. If it is a theory worth considering and worth testing, surely it is a problem that ought 
to be handed over to an appropriate specialist and not to be followed up by an economic 
botanist ? — A. He would probably work it out more fully and hand it over later on. 

Q. Have you got any means of having a matter of this kind discussed in a Council so 
that you can decide as to who is the appropriate specialist to undertake such researches ? — A. 
We have got a Council at Pusa. 

Q. Has this question been before, the Council ?— A. No. 

Q. If there is anything in the idea at all, if he has got as he says definite results, it seems 
to me it would be better for a soil specialist to take over the work from him aud go on with 
it. He has not consulted you ? — A. He has not done so far. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. When a problem of that sort taken up by a member of 
the staff rather outside his own line reaches a stage at which it has been demonstrated 
outside the college on lands belonging to other persons, don't you think that before that • 
happens it ought to be considered in Council and handed over to the member of the staff 
more particularly responsible for that kind of work ? — A. Yes. Certainly I think it would be 
better. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya .— Q. Is there not some advantage in allowing the gen- 
tleman who has taken interest in the particular question at Pusa and who has thought of it to 
work it out in hiB own way and then present the results to the Council ? — A. I think, his idea 
will probably be to work it out till he gets it on a fairly big scale, and then to hand it over. 

Q. Possibly in the earlier stages it may not commend itself to the particular gentleman to 
whose department it is to go ? — A. The agricultural section would take it at once as soon as it 
is requested to do so. Until he Has had it on a fairly big scale probably he does not want to 
test it on the farm. 

President — Q. It has already been applied to land outside the Pusa farm? — A. Only on 
a very limited scale, I think. 

Q. I do not understand why it is applied outside in any way by an officer or at the instance 
of an officer who is not necessarily a soil specialist, As Economic Botanist he ought to be a 
better botanist than a soil specialist. He is spending time over work of that kind whioh a 
soil specialist will do more quickly and thoroughly ? — A. No proposal has been so far put to my 
Bection. If Mr. Howard wants it to be introduced into the farm he will bring it to the 
Council and then a Bcheme will be made and it will be tried on the farm. 

Q. It would be his business to bring the matter to the notice of the Council ?— A. Yes* 

Q. And no other officer's business to interfere with it ?— A. If the director liked to take it 
up he might put it before the Council, but no one but the director or Mr. Howard ooold 
bring it up. 

Mr. C. E. Loto.— Q. What was your agricultural training before you left England?-* 
A. In England I was in the Glasgow University and in the Glasgow Agricultural College. 

Q, Had you any practical experience in farming in the United Kingdom?—^. Yes. I 
have been on farms practically all my life. 

Q. How long were you in Egypt? — A. About three years. 

Q, And you find your Egpytian experience of value here?— A, It was of the greatest 
r value in Sind. 

1 Q. It enabled you, of course, to introduce Trifolium Alexandrium in this country ?— A* Yes* 

- Q. You find it a good fodder crop in Sind?— A. It it of very great advantage especially 
When fttroduced with Egyptian cotton growing. ' 

. 4 You consider free yielding green fodder crops suitable and important with reference to 
the local needs ?— -i. It is of the greatest importance* 
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Q. Turning to the question o£ cotton, what cotton are you growing in Sind?— A. 
American Mississippi valley ootton. 

Q. Is it medium ?— A. It is a long stapled Mississipi valley cotton. 

Does the cultivator who grows that crop get a greater profit under the existing condi- 
tions than from other crops ?— - A . It depends a lot on the prioe, because the ratio between desi 
ootton and American cotton varies immensely. 

Q. Are you able to secure a price which enables him to grow this at a tempting profit ?— 
JL* Por the last few years we have got very good prices indeed. 1 

Q, You consider that the amount of cotton now produced! in Sind is such as to give a 
reasonably free market ? — A. It will probably be amalgamated with the Punjab Amerioan 
cotton. With the combined crop there will be sufficient to put it on a commercial baBiB. 

Q. How many bales did you turn out in Sind when you left ?— A. About 700 or 800. 

Q. Have you experienced any difficulty in getting cotton put ou to the market in an 
unmixed condition ? — A . Considerable difficulty. 

Q. What means have you adopted to overcome that difficulty?—^. We have a touring 
staff who inspect all the cotton growing places and get cultivators to rogue it. 

Q* You are aware that other people mix it afterwards ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You find it is mixed between the time it leaves the farm and the time it gets into the 
hand of the ultimate purchaser ?— A, The great trouble with the mixture is supplying seea. 
The seed is mixed. 


‘ Q. WaB there not subsequent mixing by dealers ? — A. I do not think much. 

Q. Is that not perhaps the case because the quantity is comparatively small, and is there 
not danger of that condition coming into being when you get a larger quantity ? — A . The 
buyers are able to look after that. There is a very big difference between American and desi 
cotton. 

Q. You are well aware that the same thing occurred in Madras in respect of Cambodia 
cotton ?— A . There is also deterioration as well as mixing. 

Q. There was admixture by dealers ? — A . I suppose there was. 

Q. Did cultivators agree to have their fields rogued ? — A. Some of them did. But in the 
case of annual tenants some difficulties arose. The zamindars had not full authority over their 
own land. 

Q. You got the influence of the zamindars on your side? — A. The zamindars as a rule are 
quite keen about it, but they have to deal with their annual tenants. 

Q. Sind is not a suitable field for co-operative organisation ? — A. It is one of the worst 
fields in India. 


Q. Do you think that when you get a larger area under American cotton the danger of 
admixture by dealers would be a serious one ? — A. I think buyers will be able to take steps to 
prevent that. 

•Q. You think that big buyers would go into the field fairly early and would be able to 
control the situation in a few years ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are buyers at present giviug prices which make it worth the while of the cultivator 
to grow American cotton rather than the local?— A. Prices are phenomenally high. 

Q t The price of Indian descriptions are considerably below what they used to be com- 
paratively ? — A . There is a very high ratio between the price of desi and Sind-Punjab 
American grown cotton. 

You remember the year 1912 when the price of Indian cotton was relatively very high 
compared to American ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any difficulty that year ?— A. That ratio did not keep the whole year* . At 
the beginning the ratio was much wider and latterly it narrowed, but most of the American 
ootton was sold fairly early. 

0, As Regards saw-gins how did you get people to take up saw- gins?— A. I started a 
saw-gin in one of the Government farms and we turned out very much better samples than with 

(ff You, have difficulty in the distribution of your seed ? — A, At the beginning there was 
a lot of difficulty oiwaccount of admixture. 

O. How did you manage to get out enough deed of the right kind unmixed to make it a 
big economic proposition ?— A. We got the best sample selected on the field and bought the 
kapas from the men and superintended the ginning. There is a certain ai . nou “ t ® £ ®P t ' 1 ? 
in the gin. Some seed of the cotton which has been ginned before remains lrf the gm and 

there is mixture. . 1 

Q. Do you find it necessary and advisable to start small gins worked by oil^ginesana 
owned by zamindars to secure pure seed supply ?— A. In time to come it will be iy 
to start at least one big central gm. . . 

Q. You say the Punjab was growing a ^ cotton. Are ym W£ 

b touch with what they are doing in the Punjab Punfab ■ 

myself.' If hen Iwas in the Bombay Department I had no connection with the I a J • 
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Q. Bat the Directors and Deputy Directors of many provinces do correspond direct on 
subjects of common interest ? — A. At that time they had hardly started in the Punjab. 

Q- Do you think it would be more advantageous to grow the same type of cotton in Sind 
and tbe Punjab, for marketing and exchange of seed and the supply of each other’s deficiencies 
in case of trouble ? — A. I am afraid it would not do because the climate is qnite different 
A couple of months extra growing period in Sind is obtained, because it does not get oold so 
early. 

Q- Do yon think that more would be gained by a freer intercommunication of ideas 
between the different provinces I think it would. You have not got very much time 
for tonring in other provinces. If you have got one provinoe of the size of Sind it is big 
enough for one man. 

ty What is yonr staff ?— A. When I started in 1907 there was no staff at all. 

Q. Do you find yonr Siiidhi eager to go to Poona and get educated ? — A. No. They 
are not eager. 

Q. What staff did you have when you left ? — A. I had one Divisional Inspector and five 
central farms with a Superintendent in each and an itinerant staff of five graduates under the 
Divisional Inspector. 

Q. You find that enough to push on cotton business in a satisfactory way? — A. Yon 
will have to go on extending it. 

(J, Increasing your departmental staff ?— A. Train men as quickly as possible. 

y. What staff would be necessary to grow 200,000 bales?— A. I should like to have a 
fully competent graduate in each talukha. If you are going to keep up to a certain grade 
it is absolutely essential to spend a lot of money and have a big staff. 

Q. You do not think this applies to all crops?— A. Only to export crops. 

Q. Is it not the case that in certain other parts of India they manage with a smaller staff 
working on co-operative lines ? — A. I have no personal experience of it 

Q. You speak in your note of agricultural classes. What are the results of the school? — 
A. They have been hardly long enough in existence to give results. They are doing good 
work. The students are zamindars 1 Bons. 

Q, Do you teaoh them any general agricultural theories?— A. Very little theory but 
much of practice. There is practical work in the morning and then thore is sufficient lecturing 
work to explain what they have seen in the morning. 

Q. You teaoh them how to use the saw-gin? — A . Yes. 

Q. How long has this been going on? — A. It was started in 1911. 

Q. Some boys have gone out? — A. Nearly all have gone back to their lands. 

Q. Have you kept in touoh with them?— A. Some. 

Q. And they are doing some good ? — A. I think they have done good. 

Q. You have had some experience of agricultural implements in Sind. Do you 
think there is a big future for cheap agricultural implements of the right type such as 
reaping machines ?—A, I do not think that Sind is a place from which you can draw con- 
clusions. We have reaping machines on the farms, but it is hardly a feasible proposition 
outside. 

Q. What about thingB like ploughs? — A . Ploughs have done very well indeed. There is 
a good, demand now and they are being made in the villages. We have introduced models of 
Egyptian ploughs. We brought out shares in quantities from England for these ploughs and 
sola them at one rupee to the local mietries. 

Q. You say, “The Imperial Institute of London is of value as the authorities are in touoh 
with the various trades/’ Supposing we had an Indian Trade Commissioner in England working 
in close touch with the Board of Trade don’t you think that he would be a better ma n to pat 
you in touoh with the trades ? — A . As long as he can give me the addresses and tell me 
about the various firms 1 want to know, he is quite good enough. 

Q. Do the Imperial Institute give addresses ?— A. Yes, for example I wanted to send early 
potatoe b from Karachi to Covent Garden Sales and I asked tbe Imperial Institute to give the 
address of the people there. 

Q. Have you any experience of fruit fanning in Sind at all?— A. I have done a little, 

Q. Do you think there is a big future for it in Sind ?— A. Sind grapes are well known. 

Q, Can they be improved?— ,4. They are very good indeed and they get very good pried, 
x Q* Do yon think anything can be done to improve (he packing and despatch of them ?— 
A. I suppose there might be. I have not had any difficulty in sending them down to Poona 
and Bombay* .< 

Q* Can they be produced on a large soale? — A* Yfcs. # It is a* matter of irrigation, 

E<m*hU Pandit if. if. iCs/eWya.— Q. Is therea weaving mQl in Sind ?— They dal 
start one at Hyderabad but it ooUapeed. Bus was aboat fioar years ago. 
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v ‘M* an effort to press the oil how could they say that it paid better? 

“fl *?£7 “7 _“** th .® existing trade circumstances are settled and they do not want to 
distort) them. It is easier to export cotton seeds than it is to export oil. 

C* Y°xi say, It is now well established that before any new export crop can be given out 
for general cultivation in a district some arrangement must be made for the sale and disposal”. 
Who gives it out?— A, It is recotnmended and seed given out io cultivators. 

ft* Is it merely a recommendation ? — A, Yes. No pressure at all. 

Q. You say the u Non-export crops need no special Government intervention”? — A . I 
was taking the example of cotton and wheat. As regnrdB wheat if we are going to grow a 
high class of hard wheat I think it is necessary to establish Government grades. We can 
gTOw much wheat in Sind. It will be a good crop eventually. It is u matter of irrigation. 
It is gTown all over Sind, but it is mostly consumed in Siud. 

, ft- 18 tte wheat that you grow not yet exported ?— A. It is mostly consumed unless the 
price reaches such a limit that it pays them to sell the wheat and use other grain. 

ft* You say that “ in the normal course of work by itinerant instructors, agricultural shows 
and demonstration plots the various provincial Agricultural departments bring recent improve- 
ment to the notice of the cultivators/* How is the system of itinerant iustraotors working? 
How many have you, for instance, in Sind ? — A . We have had five main farms in representa- 
tive tracts and each farm has about three itinerant instructors. We aimed at 12 to 15 instruc- 
tors. 


ft- I take it that these farms are located at oertain places. You have not the American 
system of demonstration farms being taken from village to village to instruct agriculturists? 

7^*. ^ 0r exam pl®> there is a farm at Larkliana, and the man goes to the various villages 

within reach of Larkhana. 

ft- Is the whole province of Sind covered by this system of demonstration ?— A. One or 
two districts have not been touched. The Karachi district has not been touched and part of 
Hyderabad. f 

Q. When was this system begun ? — A. 1907. 

ft- Has it led to any perceptible improvement in agriculture ? — A. I think it has. It is a 
matter which will take many years to bear fruit. There is a good beginning made, I think. 

ft- But so far as you are aware, have any figures been published up to this time to show 
what results have followed from this demonstration ?— A. It is a very difficult matter to get 
any reliable figures for the first few years. 

ft- I understand that you went to the United States of America at one time?— A. Yes. 

ft • You are familiar with the system which obtains there on their demonstration farms ? 
-A. Yes. 

ft* In about 1908 they started the Knapps’ system in the Southern States of North 
America ? — A. Each State has its own way of doing work. There is no universal system. 
One State spends a lot of money and another State does not spend any money at all. 

ft* They have extended it very largely so as to cover the whole of the Southern States of 
North America during the course of 9 or 10 years ? — A . Some States have done practically 

nothing. 

ft* I read in this book that the yield per acre has doubled from 1908 to 1912 ? — A. There 
ara a lot of new lands being brought under cultivation which might account for a large part 
of the increase. 

A ®° ^ 48 J0}1%r * aware * ^e results in Sind have not approached anything like that? 

Q. Yon think there is room for expanding the system much more in Sind ? — A. Yes. 

Jfr. C. JB. Low, — ft. There is a scheme for increasing very greatly the irrigation in Sind ? 

Yea# 

<2. Supposing the maximum amount of irrigation possible is secured, and supposing the 
Tabes of the different crops continue as they are at present, what proportion of the area do you 

will oome under cotton cultivation?— .4. There will be a very big proportion. It is vexy 
difficult to got tiie figures Just now. The whole agricultural system of the country will have 
to Wehaam. At present it is worked by inundation canals and there is one crop- and the 
JliW lio &Uow for about tines years before another cron is token up. With the new canals 
ye* win have omofe ia&dro of cultivation 
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§. To n do not flunk thatwfctot, for instoieq, would oust cotton ?-ni,The Stofil 
maoh rather grow ootton ttuMa wheat, and Jhe Punjabi wheat than cotter Ant «&tttl 
deterioration in the soil can be put down to bad cultivation, and not to increase of irrigatwiL 

8if F* B. Stewart.— Q* When woe thi« arrangement made between the Bombay MiBow- 
ners f Aaiociation and the Government ?- i. About four years ago. 

Q. What were the conditions of it ?—A. That Government were to guarantee All the 
American ootton grown being sent to their gin and they would gin it ana give the market 
price for the cotton, ♦ 

Q. Have they been getting any cotton ?—A. They had been getting quite a lot; but, 
other buyers stepped in and took it away from them. 

Q a Who are not members of the Association ?— i. Yes. 

Q. Was the arrangement, entered into with the Association ae such or with eertain 
mtobers of it ?— i. With thtfAssociation. 

When other buyers came along and took it away^ did the Government allow it ? 
— A. It could not prevent ifc. It had no hold on the outside* buyers. 

Q. Did you make the arrangement ?— A. I had nothing to do with the arrangement. It 
was made by the Director of Agriculture and Government of Bombay. I had nothing to do 
with it at all. 

Q. Were yon responsible for seeing that it was carried out when it was made?— if. I was 
responsible for carrying it out. 

Q . It has not been carried ont ? — A . No. 

Q. And it is supposed still to be in existence ?— A> The arrangement has been altered, 
The managing firm tailed. 

Q. I do not quite understand what the position is now. Is the arrangement still in force ? 
— A. They have got a new arrangement. Now the Director of Agriculture is one of the 
managers. Before that ,he had no voice at all. The arrangement was made direct with 
Government and Messrs. Greaves Cotton, the managing agents on behalf of the Mill Owners' 
Association. 

Q. Has the Government guaranteed that the millownors should get this cotton ? 
— A . There is no guarantee now. It was found unworkable. 

So that, in effect, the millowners have erected these gius to no purpose ? The whole 
thing has fallen through ?—A. But they are valuable as gins too. 


Q, About your remarks with reference to the erection of wheat elevators and the. estab- 
lishment of legal Government grades of wheat, what would be the attitude of the cultivator ? 
—if. He would be pleased if he would get better prices. 

Q. As regards the trade ?— A. I think the trade would not like any disturbance. 

Q. But the trade is interested in improving the quality of Indian wheat, is it not ! 
—A* They are quite pleased with the existing circumstances. 

f Hon’Ue Sir Fatulbhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. Do you think that if the Sukker barrage is built 

there is any possibility of growing American cotton there ? — A. Yes. 

Q . Have you tried the Egyptian seed t—A. We started with Egyptian seed. 

Q. It failed ? — A. It grew well, but it was a matter of irrigation. We could not get 
sufficient water. It is a six months crop. 

Q, There was also difficulty in growing American cotton, because it was not possible to 
get seed in the Mirpurkhas district where it was started ? — A . We got seed direct from 
America to start with. 


Q, You had not much cultivation for the last two years ?— A, We got our seed cultivated 
Q. How much was the crop ?—A. I arn not now in Sind. 

Q. You say, i( The policy of this firm iB to avoid speculation in cotton and whatever is 
bought in Sind is sold simultaneously in Liverpool." They fix the rates ?—A. Yes. 

' Q. If more people come in there will be more competition and the cultivators can get 
bettor prices for their cotton, because in every cotton district when there are more than twomr 
three people the cultivators get better prices ?—A, They have got a hold over the whole of the 
export trade in Sind. 

& Thqr have got the monopoly and so they give what prices they like ?— A. I’think On 
the whole it is a lair miceif^ 

; */" & to the cultivator. t—J. No.. 

Q. Ton aay, “ (kpmment intervention in the caw of export crop# ia conudered no oTOiafr 
oonntrie. anff hat done mnch to miae the ctahdard and anifofpi% of exaortprodne- 
I Vak# the cue of dairy produce fa Australia. Tke oh eeee aa i got to beeasfaiafa 
not tH a oertafa atandard it ia not allowed^? lean Use jwmitry. ■ * , ;<*; ■ , , . 
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Q. Sind cotton is very short stapled ?— 2. Desiis very short indeed. 

Q. What gins are used for desi ?— 2. Platt's double knife gins. 

Q. For American cotton you recommend the saw-gin ?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is a longer stapled cotton than desi ?— 2. Yes. 

Q. Has any attempt beenrmade to improve the staple of the desi cotton in anv wav ? 
— 2. Yes. By selection. \ * 

Q . With reference to Egyptian cotton, do you say the experiment has failed ?— 2. It has 
proved that it will grow very well, provided you have got water. 

Q. How long has the experiment in growing Egyptian cotton in Sind been made ? 
—if. It started in 1004 and a small quantity is still grown for dfthonstration on the Govern* 
mentfarm. 


Q. It was attempted at first on the sewage farm Karachi ? — A, Yes. . 

Q. The conditions in Sind are more approximate to the conditions in Egypt than any- 
where else in India ? — A. Yes. 

Q, You want silt to be brought down, and the sewage farm served the same purpose ? 
— A . The sewage farm is suitable and there is plenty of labour. The cultivation required 
for the Egyptian cotton is very much more than for desi cotton. 

Q. When the Nile is in flood it brings down silt, and that gives a sort of peouliar, manure, 
and the sewage farm form of cultivation is nearer to that system than ordinary irrigation ? 
— A . In the north of Egypt where they get perennial canals there is very little silt, and even 
then the crop is a very good one. The results come from a better treatment of the soil. 

Q. Have any experiments made tended to increase the output of cotton per acre ? 
— tA. We have got very big yields on some of the Government farms. Attempts are being 
made in that direction. 

Dr, E. Hopkinson . — Q. When did you leave Sind ? — A. I liave been away eighteen 
months. 


Q. Can you give us approximately the figures of output from Sind of American and desi 
ootton for the last two or three years ?— A, Desi cotton is a comparatively recent crop in 
Sind. 


Q. Can you take the years 1912-18, 1914 and describe what cotton was grown in Sind 
in those years ?— A, It did not vary very much in those years. I think it averaged about one 
lakh of bales of desi ootton. The American cotton was probably about 700 bales in 1914-15 
and about 400 bales a year' before it. I am not quite sure about these figures. 

Q. In 1912-18? — A. It was very much smaller. I do not know what happened last 

year. 


Q. The whole of the American cotton is exported ?— 2. Some was used in India. 
Q. Not in a large proportion ?— A. It is very difficult to trace it after it is sold. 


Q. You suggest in your evidence that Messrs. Kalli Brothers exported everything they 
got ? — A. Some was exported to Bombay and some to Liverpool. 

Q. You say the cotton is sold in Liverpool as soon as it is brought in Sind ?— 2. Yes. 

Q. A considerable portion has gone to Japan ? — A . Yes. 

Q- What part did you take as Deputy Director of Agriculture in promoting the growth 
of American ootton ?— A, Practically the whole of it. 

Q. You started growing in experimental farms ?— A, Yes. I arranged to get seed from 
America and the actual buying of it was done by the British Cotton Growers' Association at 
Liverpool. 

Q. And then you supervised the cultivation ?— A, Yes. 

Q. And I suppose you saw to the ginning being kept pure ?— A, As muoh as we could. 

Q. And then did yon go on to give advice as to marketing ?— A, No. We stopped 
at the gin. 

Q, The buying ageWsy now is the Bombay Mill Owners' Association ?— A, Yes. 


G, Jhe intervention of the Bombay Mill Owners' Association began when you were ready 
to market cotton? — A, Yes. They only intervened after the British Cotton Growers' Associa- 
tion had offered to intervene. 

Q. Wh^was the offer of the latter declined?— 2. Goyernmeflra$iH^ It better to go 
to the Bombay Mill Owners' Association. TL, 

Q . The British Cotton Growing Association had been of assistance in the purchase of 
•eel? They bought seed entirely for you ?— 2. Yet. 

tjU An$ as a netf step yon declined their further help? Can you suggest anjr reason? 
r^i^Tdpiomote an Indian Association as againita British Association. . 

! the British Association was to sell at tin best possible price ?— 2. Yes. # 
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Bo you think that it wag discuised whether competition between two selling agenoies 
might be desirable ? — A . I think the idea was that when an Indian Association offered to do 
the work, it was fair to give the work to them. The British Cotton Growers* Association are 
still giving ns such assistance as is in their power. They send us valuation reports of various 
cotton. Any seed that is not required for sowing next year is bought locally and is used for 
cattle feeding. 

f . There is no necessity to import seed now ?— A. There might be in the future if local 
seed got miied with desu 

Q. With respect to the Bombay Association, are they still continuing to gin the crop? 
“A. Y«s. Under the new agreement it is still going on. f 

Q. Is all cotton a three-year crop in Sind ?— A, No. It is grown one year and the land 
lies fallow for a couple of years. That is the usual custom. It is not necessary to leave the 
land fallow. If there is water, they may take a crop between. 

v Q. "With an increase in%rigation that would be altered ? — A . Yes. 

Q. And it jcill be an annual crop?— A, It is bound to be. It is only picked for one 
season and thggrans generally eaten by the cattle. 

Q. Is it em ploughed in ?-*A. It is very difficult to plough it in, because it is very 
woody. 

Q. You sav that when you were in Sind you knew nothing about what was going on in 
the Punjab and when yoi went to visit the Punjab, what did they know ctf your work in 
Sind? — A. They knew nothing of what was going on in Sind. 

Q. The two provinces are as far away as the poles ? — A. Yes. 

Q. IIow did you publish your results in Sind ? — A . They are published through the 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay, in the form of bulletins and annual report. 

0, The same system applies in the Punjab ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the Punjab do they publish any bulletin? — A. There are no bulletins, but the^e 
are annual administration reports. 

Q. You have not seenTbem ?— A. In any case they did not start American cotton as 
soon as we did in Sind. 


«$v?You have now got to know what is going on in the rest of India? — A . You are not 
confined to one province but you have to find out what is going on in the various provinces. 

Q. Is it the practice of your department to study the publications of the Local Govern- 
ments ? — A . A tremendous mass of publications comes in, and you have to select what you are 
particularly interested in. 

Q. Does Pusa take any part in bringing Sind and the Punjab more in tonclTwith each 
other? — A . I think it does, because I have just oome down from the Punjab and I know 
exactly what they are doing. In the next month I may go to Sind and then I will tell them 
what I have seen in the Punjab. 

President . — Q. Who looks after your farming arrangements at Pusa during your tour? 
—A. I try to arrange that the cold weather crop is sown, and then I tour. There is a ootton 
' specialist, Mr. Gammie. 

Q. Is he doing any of your work. Are your duties overlapping?—^. He has devoted 
much attention to the south, — Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces. 

Are you in constant touch with him? — A. I have not been enough at Pusa. Pusa is 
mot a cotton country. His headquarters are at Poona. 

Q. He did not interfere with your work in Sind ? — A. He came to Sind once or twice, and 
then went to the Punjab. 

Q. Did he not bring you in touch with what*was going on in the Punjab ? — A . When he 
came I was on leave and some one was acting for me. 

Q . You had in Sind other duties to attend to besides cotton ? — A . Yes. 


Q. Would cotton questions alone be sufficient for you to take up in Sind and the Punjab 
in audition to Mr, Gammie ?— A. It is too soon to have a special man. 

* Dr* & IIojikinton.—Q. How often does the Council at Pusa meet ?— A. The Council at : 
Pusa meets once a month. I have attended two meetings since I have been there. I have 
been there only six months. 


G- You refer to the Imperial Institute being able to give valuable valuations and reports? 
— A, Yes. 

„ Q. You speak oiyout own experience ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In respect of coffcbru* — A . Cotton and other things; In a case like wheat, specially 
* soft wheat for Macaipni I sent some samples to them and they sent them to Naples and got 
m&int* touch with people there and gave me trade valuations in Italy. ^ 

Q, What have they done for you id connection with cotton? — A. They have given 
^j^aenijphaationfl of Egyptian American and desi cotton. 

g. Wliere do they get valuation* fp>m A. ThOy send it on to some of the brofa# i# 
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’ You liove tho sons of zamiodan as your students. Do von tw»f M, a m j, *i„„ 
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for irrigation?!! !?" YeT*^’ ^ AmerI °* n °° tton dep ® ndB °P° n the ™F°vemeut of facilities 

Q. The Sukket barrage will take many years to construct ?— .4. About 10 or 12 yeafli. 

. %/“ d . in % mpanti “? 7®“, are entirely dependent on these inundation canals f 
4. There is one. big perennial canal on the PunjAb system. 

. Q- When is the cotton sown ? —A. The Sindbi sows it in the beginning of June. We are 
advising him to sow it at the beginning of April when water is available. . Tbo Sindhis nav 
combined assessment which includes revenue and water rate for each crop. It varies in 
different villages. It is about Ks, 8-8-0 an acre for cotton. * 

Q. What yield per acre of American cotton do you get ? — Five or Bix maundB ner 
acre. ” 

Q. Does that yield much profit to the ryot in a normal year ? — A. Re. ijjifcj A a 
is a very good price. .jpc a 

Q. And he could afford to pay a higher water rate than he now pays ?—A. All the culti- 
vation is done by the annual tenant and the zamindar takes half the prodnce as a rule and the 
cultivator the other half. 

. ®° ® 8 these inundation canals are in existence can water be supplied by pumuine? 

profit Va Ue and 18 80 ° W d do n0 * *bink that any form of pumping will ensure 

Q. Has that matter been gone into? — A. Engingeers havo gone into that, 

9' I . n an 0rdi “ aI 7 season is there much water left in the river which may ha brought to 
the inundation canals by pumping?—^. 'Ihc population is fairly limited and I thmLthe 
Wa^r is quite sufficient for the population existing at present. 

Q. If you put in a perennial system of irrigation you will have Jo introduce people into 
the country? — A. Yes, from the Punjab. 1 F 

Q. Can you tell what the duty of water is under the cotton crop ?—A. About 70 to 
80 acres. It is very low. 

.. . 9 Are the crops standing in water, or are they irrigated ?—A. It is periodic. In Juno 
it is very hot and it is watered once in ten days. 

Q " by should it be so low ?— A. Tho soil is absorbent and there is terrific heat. 

Q. What percentage of lint do you get from American cotton ?—A. About 32. 

Q. Have any attempts so far been made to introduce irrigation by pumping from the 
canals ?— A. We have got a farm which is irrigated exclusively by a pump and a portable 
engine on tho river. 

Q. Have you any data as to the cost of irrigation in this way ? - A. Yes. 

Q. How much did it cost ?—A. It came to Rs. 20 an acre. 

Q. Is that too high a rate for extensive cultivation ?~A. You can get flood water from 
the canals for Rs. 8-8-0. 

Q. Instead of the preparation of a very much larger scheme of perennial irrigation, can 
you not instal pumps . much cheaper so as to gradually extend the area under cultivation ? 
—A. Most of the areas is under cultivation at one time or another, but you have got the 
fallow system. With the perennial canals these fallows will be ent out. 

O. Can yon begin to cut them out by introducing an artificial means of lifting water ? 
—A. With inundation canals half are fallow already. 

Q. How long do they flow 1—A. For four or five months. 

Q. From the agricultural point of view would a perennial svstem of irrigation be of 
.greater ridge than inundation system ?—A. If you had the population, perennial would be 
touch more valuable. 

Q- Wbat system. of cultivation would you introduce if you had perennial irrigation ? 
— A, A constant succession of crops all the year round. 

Q. For instance, in Egypt they get an yield of Rs. 800 or 400 an acre for cotton? 
—A. Yet. 

Q. If it eoets Rs. 80 to pump water will it not pay to introduce pumping methods ? 
—A. When they get the perennial canal completed they would give^oitfisnoas of land and 
the land would be pretty cheap. ' 

Q. It^will take 10 or 1 5 years ?—A. Yes. r ‘ 

* Q. The whole scheme is hung up at the present time?— A. Yes, for financial reasons on 
account of war. „ 

.v * 3# 

. Q. Would it not then be advisable to direct attention to the possibilities of pumping' with 
view to aseertaining whether it is not possible to get * much higfifc*Wat er rate for the 
waiirP^ beenagood number of these pumps. ^ 
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Q. Is this irrigation work under the Agricultural Engineer of the Government depart- 
ment ?— A. It was started before I was appointed. 

Q, Was he exercising any control pver them ?— A. No, but he advises when he is asked 
to do Sb as regards new installations. ** 

Q. Is these any organised system by Government to try and develop work in this direc- 
tion ?i— A* No. If any one asxs us for advice we examine the scheme tor him and send it to 
the engineer, 

Q. In this oaseis the lift very high ? — A. Round Karachi it is quite small about 20 feet 
maximum. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q. Is any attempt made to popularise manures?—^. We have done 
more in the way of green manure and leguminous crops. We have used artificials to a large 
extent but we do not recommend them to the outside in the mean time. 

Q. Are not oilseeds used as manure and is there any attempt made to retain them in this 
country ?— A. Oilseeds are more used for feeding than manuring. * 

Q. I meffttfake. You said that oil seeds were exported more, if the oil could be pressed 
and the seed* eaiq, used for manuring would it not be more serviceable ?— A. It is a case of 
supply and demand. It does not pay. 

Q. Have you been able to demonstrate it one way[or the other ? — A. We have been using 
ordinary oilseed for feeding regularly. 

Q t With regard to the selling of cotton being entrusted to an Indian agency, is it not 
possible that the idea might have been that all the cotton could be used in this country if 
the work was entrusted to an Indian agency? If it was given to an English agency they 
would export it ?— A. They would not necessarily export. They would Bell it in India if they 
got a better price. They offered to do that. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the experiments made by the late Mr. J. N. Tata ? He 
tried to get cotton grown on the Egyptian system from seed supplied by him f — A f. 1 started 
the growing of Egyptian cotton on the farms on the Egyptian system, hut I altered it consider- 
ably later because we could not get labour. The Egyptian cotton is purely an irrigated crop. r 
Mr. Tftta sent Egyptian seed to non-irrigated areas, and therefore his experiment to introduce 
Egyptian cotton failed. 

President.— Q. Can you give us an idea of what fertilisers are acceptable in Sind that 
would be absorbed in any quantity ?— A. None for a long time yet— except to a limited extent 
round centres like Hyderabad and Karachi. 

Q. Is that due to economic reasons or due to the special condition of the soil? — A. Partly 
due to the condition of the soil. Nitrogen is the limiting constituent and you can get nitrogen 
more cheaply by the growth of leguminous crops. 

Q. You do not recommend, from your knowledge of the place, the use of any fertilisers ? 
—if. Not in general cultivation. 

Q. In intensive cultivation what fertiliser has been found to be suitable ? — A . Nitrate of 
soda. Potash manures are not required for that class of soil. 

Q. Do you know whether potash has been found to bo of any value as fertiliser in any 
parts of India ?— A. In partB of Assam. 

Q. But not in general agriculture anywhere ?— A. No. 

Q. Is that due partly to the fact that the soil is already charged with potash ?■— A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, in Bihar where potash is a product of the soil in the form of potassium 
nitrate ?— i. Yes. My work in cotton has been published in a bulletin and I shall send you 
a copy of it. 


Witness No. 122. 
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M*. H. E. Annbtt, Agricultural Chemiit to the Government of Bengal. 
Written evidence. 


In my note on the remarks for the “ Preliminary note on the scope of enquiry by-the 
Indian Industrial Commission/' which I submitted to the Commission through the Govern* 
nteat of Bengal, I mmlfcioned that there is quite a big palm sugar refining industry carried 
mi in parts of ^engu> It is my opinion that them is quite a soope for tne introduction of 
.mal l pl&nta for refining the raw palm gur by centrifugals. I have planned experiments on 
iti. point for the present cold weather. ‘ 

n If theee tnrn out as I expect, then I* would suggest that a demonstration factory he 
parted for the next season. t 

I&st are nfljr a number of quite well equipped scientific institutions in India. I 
tffiiiiiiMrity fot special arrangements for re ssa t s h in England. It is far 
Mmmat fiaa toisnrk in India at these institutions., *:%, mey t he sfWt 
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appointments of Mr. Davis at Vusa to work on indigo problems and of myself to work on 
opram problems in the United Provinces. Neither of these investigations could bo darned out 
in England in a satisfactory manner. 

It has often oocurred to me that efforts might 1* ipade to attract research students to India 
to work on special problems. There are numerous students who having passed through their 
university career have obtained scholarships or exhibitions of say £150 per year for & vears. 
I might mention the Frank Smart studentship 1851 Exhibitioners and the recent scholar- 
ships instituted by the Agricultural Development Commissioners. The holders of these 
latter particularly have hitherto worked for two years at an English University and then for 
one year on the Continent. They could acquire useful experience and have a wide ehoioe of 
subjects in India. The amount of their scholarships would however have to be supplemented 
in some way or ether. Thus I would suggest that Government pay their travelling expenses 
to India and return plus perhaps a small allowance. 

Q. 24.— I suggest some such scheme as the following : — A soience board should be formed 
for each province, which could be nominated by Government and should consist of a number 
of well qualified science men. That body would keep a list of all the provincial science 
workers. When a problem came forward for investigation it could be emulated to the 
members of the board or they could meet together and it could then be retired for investiga- 
tion to the man considered most suitable to tackle it. 


I do not think the Indian Science Congress could be a sufficiently representative body 
to do this work. I feel that a provincial board, having a more limited field of choice could be 
much more capable of allotting an investigation to a suitable man. 

Q, 41. — (1) I might note here that I have little faith in the figures published annu- Land policy, 
ally purporting to show the crop production in Bengal. In the absence of a large and 
efficient revenue staff, such for instance as h found in the United Provinces, there seems to 
be no possibility of arriving at even an approximate figure for crop production in Bengal. 

The absence of such a staff is directly due to the permanent settlement. The figures at 
present published may be more or less relative from year to year but this is all that can be 
said for them. 

(2) There are a few places in Bengal where perhaps cane factories might be successful 
but for the impossibility of the factory to obtain control of its own land and hence though 
Bengalis said to produce 1 0 per cent, of India's sugar, I see little prospect therefor cane 
factories. 


(3) I have, however, advocated the probabilities of the success of date palm sugar fac- 
tories. This is because I think the difficulties of handling palm juice tend to rule out of 
court large estates. Thus I think 100 to 500 acres wouldbe the best sizes for palm sugar 
estates. Moreover, it would be easier to obtain these smaller estates than the 2,000 to 3,000 
aciys required for a cane sugar factory. 

Acquisition of land I may mention frequently arouses bad feeling in a district and this 
would tend to cause difficulties to a factory management. If, however, Government wants to 
increase her sugar output she must aid in the establishment of these factories. Possibly 
eventually, as in some of the German beet 6ugar factories, the cultivators might be induced 
to take shares in such factories. Government might even go so far as to purchase Bhares in 
a factory for allotment to cultivators whose lands have been acquired. 

In my note on the palm sugar and alcohol industries attached to this note, I have Imperial 

i i ji * • i p. I.!.' . • i. i • i.„i • 
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quently in need of someone to whom they can take various investigations. 

Q, 74.— I do not consider that any measures need be taken to co-ordinate and prevent 
unnecessary overlapping of the research activities in Government technical and scientific miftrcl1 * 
departments, special technological institutes and university colleges. I do not think there 
is likely to be any real overlapping. By any such action as is hinted at scientific work would, 
in mj opinion, be hindered. 

Q. 77.— Every encouragement should be given to the Government technical and scienti- Study if foreign 
fic experts to study couditions and methods in other countries. Knowledge obtained afc^® 6 *!^ 
first hand is of far greater value than that obtained from literature. The trouble is that w 
if outadvertises the fact that one is studying a particular subject for the benefit of one's 
own country that certaiff countries will not welcome such visitors. I may instance Java 
witi the sugar cane industry and Turkey, even in pre-war days, as regards tobacco and opium 
poppy culture where such visitors would not be warmly welcomed. 

It Occurs tome that there are certain Government scientific Hbraries in India which Bsfwenos 
are unknowu to the ordinary worker. It might be of advantage *ii Government made a rwlea, 
register oLg)l libraries. It would also be of advantage if a list were made of all sets # of 
identify periodicals arranged according to country of publication and subject and stating 
which Tkmm libraries contained each. At present one frequently wishes to consult a journal 
not in one's own library and has no idea where to find it in India. 

tys, 110 and 111 . — In my note forwarded to the Commission through the , .Government 
of Bengal, I have already set out views on the development of l thetjfyfa« h sugar igssifsy and 
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Q. 113.— As set out in my note referred to above, the fruit of the sundry tree, which 
grows in the Sunderbans f is very rich in starch, is very abundant and should be a cheap 
souroe of alcobo^ 

Remark* on the "Preliminary note \ on the ecopc of \ enquiry ly the In&ai- Industrial 
** Commission” 

The remarks I am submitting herewith refer mostly to the sugar and alcohol industries 
and apply to the following paragraphs of the note : — * 

11 (d) Sugar and alcohol manufactures. 

17 (i) Pioneering industries and handing them over to private companies. 

As regards— 

19 (h) My opinion is that there is at present no need to adopt measures to prevent 
unnecessary overlapping of research activities by technical departments, 
special technological institutes and university colleges. 

Palms as a source of sugar . 

1. Sugar production. 

A.— Introduction. 

Numerous species of palm trees are used in different parts of the world for the production 
of sugar and alcoholic beverages. 

India, however, is the country in which the production of palm sugar is of chief import- 
ance. According to a competent authority, the *late Mr. Noel Paton, Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, palm sugar represents 17 per cent, of the total sugar production in India. 
My own investigations enable me to state that the proportion is certainly not below 10 per cent, 
which equals roughly 250,000 tons. Somewhere approaching 100,000 tons of this is produced 
in Bengal alone. 

Most of this sugar appears on the market as gur or jaggery. In Madras, I find that 
nearly 30,000 tons are annually bought by European firms for refining purposes. 

In Bengal, Cossipore Sugar Works purchase a considerable amount of high grade native 
palm sugar for refining purposes. 

I might add that Mr. Noel Paton put the annual output of refined commercial palm 
sugar in India at 04,230 tons valued at nearly 1,00 (| ,000 sterling. 

It seems strange that an industry of this magnitude should have received so little attention. 
I first turned my attention to it in 1911 and in 1918, I published a memoir entitled "The 
Date Sugar Industry in Bengal ” which appeared as a departmental memoir of the Pe]ftrt- 
ment of Agriculture in India. This paper gives an account of the history and development 
of the industry and of its commercial aspect among other more scientific matters. I have 
recently been able to devote more attention to the matter and my experiences convince me 
that the matter is one for consideration by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

I feel that there is room for a special establishment to deal with the question. At 
present it simply forms a branch of my work. 

The important sugar producing palm in Bengal is the wild date. This is grown in 
plantations. 350 trees per acre can be planted and these at a conservative estimate should 
yield 3J tons of gur per acre. The average yield of cane gur in India is stated to be under 
1 ton per acre. The advantages in favour of date palms ore : — 

1. The low annual cost of cultivation. 

2. The trees will bear continuously for 40 to 50 years. 

3. One is certain of a normal crop year by year and is independent of drought Or flood. 

4. Different palms yield their sugar at different seasons of the year. Hebce a very 

long season is possible. 

5. No crushing mills are needed to expel the juice. 

To my mind these advantages will more than outweigh the disadvantages which are i— - 

1. That the trees are not ready for tapping until 5-6 years after planting the seed*. 

2, That fuel will for the most part have to be purchased siiice there is no megass as 

in (he case of cane. 


$ 

B.— Palms art a aheap mree of sugar. t 

* * 

The fact that a matter of some 50,000 tot>s of raw palm sugar and jaggery is" Anually 
nsedfer refining in European sugar refineries in India would seem to indicate that palms are a 
paying souroe of sugar. It is ceitainly a fact that on the basis of sugar oontent palm gur 

*%otss sa sick Is India, ttlt ij Mr. No*l PUAu 
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snd Ween are much cheaper as a source of refined sugar than is cane gar, The following 

1 I — • :il 


'9 

Palmyra jag* 
gtry from 
Madrai. 

Per eent. 

Date palm 
gur of -Jet- 
sore. 

Per cent. 

Cane gur 
bought tor 
refining at 

Tar pur Sugar 
| Work®. 

1 Per oeut. 

Buc^ois » * * « 

ess 

• • 

. 

73 to 75 

1 

1 67 to 78 

i 

| 75 

Reducing sugars 

• e « 

e • 

• 

1 to 4 

8 to 8 

7 

1 

price per xnd. of 80 lbs. . 

e e 

i e c 

• 

Ra. 2*18-0(a 

) Bt, 2-12-0(a) B». 6 0-0(6) 

1 1 
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period of about 16 years immediately preceding the preseut war. 

The following figures are of interest in this connection. A European factory which 
refines large quantities of palm jaggery also refines cane jaggery and Mauritius t and otin r 
suffar as it can get them. Early in 11)15 this firm paid the following price# fof these 



Refining value. 

i 

Prioe per maund ef 80 lbs. 

Palm jaggerj • ... 

54 to 56 

48 

Rs. i. P. 

3 8 0 

*5 15 0 

Carve jaggery 

Mauritius sugar 

60 

5 15 0 

AL _ 11 - 


jraim jaggery «* uoiu »cou sv wv uw — — 

It is only fair to remark that the price paid for Mauritius sugar was considerably above 
pre-war rates. Palm jaggery has, however, increased but little in price as a result of the 
war. The fairly uniform price of palm jaggery from year to year is another point in their 

favour. 

C. — Early English palm sugar factories . 

Sugar factories have been established in Bengal at various periods from 1830 to the 
early eighties. Some of these worked at a profit for some lame but they had many 
difficulties to contend with. One of the first great blows was in 1846 when Parliament 
decided in the case of sugar only to encourage slave labour and again shortly after this 
duties on all sugars from all parts of the world were equalised. 

Another reason why these factories did not continue to be successful was that the 
demand for native refined sugar was greater than that for the first rate sugar manufactured 
by European means and the Europeans lost the trade. 

Suirar manufacturing machinery has undergone vast improvement of recent years and 
a factory which would now be erected would work much more economically than those of 

the earlier days. „ . ,, , , . . 

B.— Modern tugar faetorw. 

1 Tartar Sugar 0Ws.— This is a swadeshi oompany which has within the last few 
years taken over old works which were originally built in 1853. The works were renovated 
some 
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I have seen really good sugar produced there direct from the date juice, 
The fastory, however, had to buy juice from cultivators and under these circumstances they 
oouldnot^ get enough to work their vacuum pan economically. To my mind it was a pity 
.i i n _ ' L !.1a U.!a nnnfiira nraa rtnf. invftBted in a more compact and recent factory. 


could not get enougn to wont mcir r u «« — j L" * t . : 

that the money put into this venture was not invested in a more compact and recent factory. 

. It is important that a faotory has control over trees of its own. 

The faotory has- recently been working as a refinery dealing with date gur and with 
cane gxA imported from the United Provinces. 

ft “Jinllikuvrxim Suo0 Factory* — This is situated in South Aicot, Madras Presidency. 
®» Z o7S«3!j sound «». uud .„,k.up r . 8,000 a*. .<•»», 

In addition -to this it wton very lnr^ qunntifciM of nulmjya J.qgoor wtoclnt 

• ^ ^ Mf +g 0 f Madras by means ox agencies established at various oentres. Messrs. 

PteTaSco aT^eSts fofSiis y factory an?they have a large factory in Tinneveily where 
they make jaggery themselves direct from palmyra trees. 

3 Bumaliat Sugar Faetort.- This il situated in Godavefr District, Madias Presidency. 

it»L toSw 1 b.t d.p»d. dbiX ™ pc-y» !*» pm- 

Bo^Nrilikuppim and Samafkot have faeries attached to them. 

, — m-rr — 1 *" 

(a) Priss wosivsd by ouftlrston. ... . .. 

t fife ** by ft P” 0 ** 4 *5‘** 7 “ *** ^ ^ 
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1 t.— Proposals* 

There are two lines of work in Bengal which I propose i— 

1. The improvement of the native industry .*— 

(a) My own work has shewn that if the Bengal cultivators take upihfpractioe of 
linmg the pots in which they collect the juice that the yield of gar might 
be increased something like 20 per cent. Liming is universal in Madras* 

(4) By introducing a more economical furnace My own work has shewn that 
there is considerable wastage of fuel, * 

(c) There seems reason to believe that centrifugals might be introduced for refining 
thegur. At present very wasteful native refining processes are in use, This 
native refining industry is a very large one. 

2. The establishment of an up-to-date white sugar factory for the production of sugar 
direct from the juice.— I may mention here that it is unlikely that large central cane sugar 
factories will ever be possible in Bengal since it would be impossible for such a factory to get 
oontrol over a sufficient area of land several thousands of acres for one factory, 

I believe, however, it is possible in the case of the date palm industry to establish very 
paying factories to deal with the produce of one to five hundred acres. It is a factory such 
as this which I would like to see established. It seems to me, however, that Government 
would have to start a pioneer factory. The experiment would cost Government at least a 
lakh of rupees but a good part of this would be recovered by sale of the factory if it were a 
success. 

If it be considered that the industry is worthy of investigation, then a special* scientific 
officer with competent staff would have to be entertained since there are numerous lines of 
work which promise to be of benefit to the industry. 

I might suggest that thisjsame staff could probably help the Excise Department with 
investigations dealing with fermentation. Investigation of the nipa palm and of the fruit of 
the soondry trees as sources of alcohol are cases which immediately occur to me. 

Sources of alcohol.— 1. Nipa palm (nipa fraticans) : — Gibbs in the Philippine Islands 
has of recent years performed much valuable work on the subject of the use of certain palms 
for alcohol production. In' the Philippines the nipa palm (nipa fruticans) is a very impor- 
tant source of alcohol. 

The following table shows how the production of alcohol from nipa palms has been 
increasing in these islands t— 

Gallons of 
proof spirit. 


1005 594,000 . 

1906 1,210,000 

1907 1,650.000 

1908 1,740,000 

1909 1,870,000 

1910 2,184,000 


The following table compiled by Gibbs * shows the comparative figures as to the cost of 
production of alcohol from various sources. The cost is given in U. S. dollars and 
the cost given in the table refers to the cost of the raw material required to produce one litre 
of 100 or of 180 proof spirit, respectively. 


Source. 


Cost of raw material! required to 
produce one litre 

100 proof. 180 proof (90 per cent, alcohol). 



Sugar beets at $ 4*75— 5*00 per ton 
* Sorghum atalka at 0 8 per ton . 

Sugar cane at 8 8 to 8*25 • 

Beet mola«ei at $ 16 per ton 
Gane molaieei at 8 0*12 per gal. , 

Jerusalem artichoke* $ 5 per ton 
Cassava at $ 5 per ton t 

Potatoee at 8 4 per ton per culls 
Sweet potatoee at $ 8 per ton 
Bailey at I 0*61 per buah. of 48 lbs. 

Maiseatf 0*70 „ „ „ 56 „ • 

Osh at 8 0*85 j» » 81 M , 

Bre ak 8 0*80 . „ „ „ 56 „ • • « 

JTtoa at $ 0*00889 per litre equivalent to 6*5 
alcohol * « • • . . * , 

Coooanut at 1 0*005 per litre equivalent to 6*6 
alcohol « • • • [ r. , * « 

Oocoatmt at | 0*0068 per Utie equivalent to 60f 
alcohol * • • • • • 

(Actual case of one distillery). 


per cent, 

*5 per eeai 
« ^ 
per cent. 


$ 

0*058 

0059 
0*050 

0050—0*053 

0*059 

0*048* 

0*084 

0*087 

0*056 

0*074 

0*006; 

0*082 

0*098 

0*087 

0060 
0*088 




* Philli^iuMJoand^Soimn, 1JU, 
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Gibbs eonclndtia that nipa sap is the cheapest source of alcohol in the world. 

T_ a ^ ir * mp paIm whiot gregariously about the mouths of tidal river*; 

In the Philippines large swamp areas are covered by natural growths of this palm. 

* n K » v*° er0W ? J 6TJ oom . m °oly in the Sundarbans. I have myself seen p l antati o n* 
£ ch \ micl %' At Cox ’e Ba*ar country liquor 

«L *^° m * th6 i ^ ce - In t he Phi lippines the tendency has, of tfcenF yearnf been in 
the direction of replacing the old pot stills by large up-to-date distilleries. 3 

Gibbs quotes the case of one distillery which is producing 98 percent, alcohol (186 proof! 
at a cost of 0-10 peso per litre with their plant running 12 hours per day. This is equivalent to 

1 • P” 8*" 011, . 0n * 24 tours basis wItb the introduction of some additional econo- 

npes Gibbs says that this grade of alcohol could be produced at 0 07 to 0-075 pesos per litre 

8 annM I* 61 gallon. These figures inolude the over head expense of the distillery and 
nipa groves. J 


Suggestions .'— It certainly seems that we have in the nipa palm an exceedingly cheap 
source of alcohol. The nipa palm flourishes on land which is practically useless for anything 
else. I suggest that a survey of the existing nipa palm areas aud of areas suitable for their 
growth be taken up in Bengal. 


*’ 2. Soonhy tree fruit. 

I understand that the fruit of the soondry tree which grows in profusion in the 
Sundarbans is very rich in starch and that the Excise Department are of opinion that a 
nipa distill erv might also utilise this substance. I therefore also think that information 
should be collected as to the amount of soondry fruit available. By means of the amylo 
process a very cheap alcohol should be produced from this substance. 


3. Date sugar molasses . 

A considerable amount of this substance is annually bought by large distilling firms. 
At present the annual variations in price arc very large as the following tablo will show i — 


] 898-1890 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 1901 

1901 - 1902 

1902 - 1103 
1909-1904 
1904-1905 

190&-1906 

1906 - 1907 

1907 - 1908 

1908 - 1909 

1909 - 1910 


Season, 


Price per maund of 
80 lbe. 


Bs. A. 

1 15 

2 1 
2 4 

1 13 
1 8 
1 11 

2 1 
2 13 
1 11 

1 15 
1 12 

2 O 


It will be of interest to work out the cost of the date molasses required to produce one litre 
of proof alcohol in order to compare it with the cost of other raw materials as set out in 
Gibbs* table>bove. 

One maund of date molasses will easily yield 4 gallons of 100 proof spirit. This equals 
18*2 litres. If we take Re. 2 per maund as the price of the molasses then we find that one litre 
v of proof spirit costs us 1-75 annas or in the terms of Gibbs table $0*035. It has been stated, 
however, by a man in the trade that to a sugar factory with its own distillery the cost of the 
molasses would not be more than Re. one per maund and with this view I agree. Under these 
circumstances, the raw material required to produce one litre of proof spirit would not cost more 
than 0-018 and would almost rival nipa palm sap in Gibbs* table as the cheapest source of 
alcohol. 

Suggestions .— To my recommendation for the establishment of a sugar factory I would 
add that j6 distillery should be run in connection with that 'factory. I know of one 
European firm of standfcg who would probably take the matter up, providedGovernment 
gave them oert&in reasonable facilities. 

Under the present conditions of spirit manufacture from Bengal date molasses the sugar 
manufacturer after having used primitive and wasteful methods for the production of 
this sugar hag to make a big profit on his molasses. The distiller in turn has to make a profit. 
U the distillery wereJkttacbed to the sugar factory it is obvious that the alcohol could be pro- 
duced at a much lower rate. . f ' 

i r 

Out Etidbnoj, 8tb Pboihbib, 1916. 

Ptm&nt. — Q. I walpt 4» know from job if this system of scholarships that you refer to 
he rtopondeato if W developed it b^ bripf&g out from home men of the demonstrator 
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and assistant lecturer class, possibly even post graduate research students ? — A. I have often 
thought of the scheme myself. “When I was at home on study leave I met quite a number of 
young people who were doing post graduate work. It struck me that it would be an extremely 
good thing if they could be given an opportunity of doing their post graduate work in India. 
They would have to be carefully selected. 

Q. Is it nbtafhct that in trying to recruit young men they will not commit themselves to 
a’full service, but will come out for a short period ? — A. That will be one of the conditions, but 
Government might approve their work and make it worth their while to stay. 

Q. The working of that system is not convenient under the ordinary service regulations. If 
a man comes out for a short period he has one eye on his work and one eye on something else. 
We might get over that difficulty by instituting a system of scholarships that would induce 
the man to take an interest in the work and that would give suitable recruits for the scientific 
and technical departments? — A. That is my idea. 

Q. Do you think there are enough problems to engage their attention ?—i. There are 
plenty of problems. 

Q. You suggest that each province might be provided with fermentation chemists. That 
of course would not apply to tbo smaller provinces. Do you think there would be enough 
occupation for eight or nine fermentation chemists in the country?—^. 1 could hardly go so fcr 
ahead as that. After the scheme is started you would then be able to say. There are two or 
three provinces however which want men straight away. Bengal ought to have one and 
United Provinces another, Madras can have one. I think work can be found for five. 


Q. With reference to your suggestion that Government scientific libraries might be better 
known, it has been suggested to ub that there ought to be a sort of library census in India 
with descriptive card catalogue of the contents of each library. Would that appeal to you 
as a suitable way of bringing these libraries into greater use ?— A. As long as they are 
sufficiently advertised. 

Q. If there were a central authority to whom we could write for information as to what 
literature to get on any subject would uot that be a good tiling? A. That would mean the 
establishment of a special library organisation. 

Q. Don't you think that you want an organisation if it is going to be of any use ?— -4. 
That would mean a verv large organisation. There are doubtless several excellent scientific 
libraries in India very little known to the majority of workers. Thus we have an excellent 
one at the Agricultural College, Cawnpore. More libraries of this type would be useful. 

Q. If library catalogues are issued in pamphlet form they become buried like the agricul" 
tural bulletins. They are not read by anybody ?— A. What I think is there ought to be some 
one to whom we should be able to write for information. 

Q. Do you think a central organisation would be more efficient ?— A. I do. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Q. About the development of date palms as a source of sugar, is 
there any difficulty in Bengal in regard to the operations of the Excise Department ? A. None 


Q. Do date palms require any particular soil for a vigourous growth ?— A. I have seen 
growing on all kinds of soil. 

Q. Has the yield of juioc any relation to the soil? — A . I have no evidence at all on 
that point but the people in the palm districts think it has. 

Q. Is growth in any way effected by rainfall ? — A. In the places where there is much less 
rain certainly the palmB are not so flourishing. Bengal palms are more flourishing than 
those of Central India. 

Q, How do the Bengal cultivators boil the juice ?— A. In ordinary earthernware pots in 

the ground. , . .. 

Q, What kind of jaggery do they make ?— A. It is rather a solid rab. It is not quite. 

so liquid as a rab and it is not a solid gur. It is rather thick. 

Q. Is any gur worked up in refineries ?— A. In Bengal gur is only bought by the Tarpur 
Sugar Works for refining and a very large quantity of it is refined by native methods, I 
should think 20 to 25 per cent, of the total gur is refined by native methods. 

Q. What process do they use?— A. The gur is beaten up just to mix it up with suga; 
crystals and it is plaSed in a big basket holding two or three maunds and it is allowed to drain 
for a week. The molaBBes drains away below. They put water weed to a depth of two inches 
and allow the process to proceed for another length of time and the top two or three inohes 
in the basket become whitened. We work it in this way until the whole process is 
finished. 

Q. Have you tried to introduce refined methods ?— A. I refined a few maunds last year. 
We had absolutely no difficulty in getting crystals. 

In regard to your remarks about the manufacture of oane jaggeiy in Bengal have any 
experiments been made to improve on the indigenous methods* There is nothing at all being 
done in tne way of improvement. * 

n Is the cultivation of sugar cane at all concentrated in any parts of Bengal ?— A, No. 
It {• mostly in scattered areas. There are only one or two placet Si which cultivation is oowe$- 

tt*te4. 
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Q. The oane is crushed in bullock mills ?— A, Yes. 

Qt Have power mills been tried? — A . We were talking of putting one up like those at 
work in Mysore. They hare just obtained a small power mill it Rangpur. They are 
going to try S on t» Government farm and it they find that it is working satisfactorily 
there is an idea of trying it in^the north of Mymensingh district. « 

Q. Is there any market it Bengal for the molasses apart from the distilleries ? ~A. There 
isJair market for mixing it with tobacco. I am afraid a lot of the molasses is specially imported 
from Java for that purpose. 

At present the supply of molasses is not equal to the demand ?— A. It pays the people 
to import Ja^p. molasses. 

Q. You make suggestions about the manufacture of alcohol from the soondry tree. Has 
anything been done in that direction ?— A. No. 

Q . To test such suggestions what organisation should be arranged. Do you think there 
ought to be a Department of Industries in Bongal ?— A. It is rather a difficult question to 
decide on. I consider there ought to be some board or other for considering these problems 
and there ought to be a man who is put on special work entirely for this. 

% Q. There is nobody in Bengal to deal with these questions ?—A. I started the work on my 
own responsibility and I am now getting to a stage when the work is too much for me. 

President.— Q. Is there not a great deal of routine work to be done in the laboratories in 
addition to jihese investigations ? — A. There are quite a number of things to attend to. 1 have 
recommended certain improvements but iu order to push them it means that I have to leave 
. my legitimate work and go from village to village in order to demonstrate them. 

Q. If you had a Department of Industries in Bengal you would be able to put forward a 
variety of suggestions and proposals for the development of the local products ?— A. In one or 
t wo instances I could do that straight away. 

Q. Would* you consider it better to hand over these problems to a department of that 
character, which should be more or less commercial in its objects, or is it necessary to go 
through the intermediate stage in which these questions should be dealt with by specialists 
deputed from a central technological institute or from a central dopartment of chemists to 
carry out the work to a further stage before any actual commercial developments are attemp- 
ted ? — A . I think the stage has come now when the work could go before the commercial 
people. 

Q. Have you placed these proposals before commercial people at all ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any prospect of anybody taking the matter up ?— A. There is the prospect of 
one firm taking it up. 

Q. Do they want Government assistance ? — A. They want some guarantee for spirit con* 

tract. 

Q. In a case like this before you could be justified in asking a commercial firm to take it 
up, Government or some body should organise the work on a commercial scale and thus 
bridge over the gap between the laboratory and actual commerce. That would require con- 
tinuous attention on the part of the technical specialists ? — A . That is why 1 wanted Govern- 
ment to come in. If Government could set aside, say, about 400 acres of land and if the test 
* could be run (there is some risk but not very much) by Government as a test factory and were 
successful, I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting people to take the matter up. 
Of oouree one has to risk failure. 

D)\ j E. Hopkinson.— Q . Have you been lent by the Government of Bengal to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces for researches on opium ? —A. Yes. 


Q. How did that investigation originate?—^. There has been a shortage at home of 
medical opium as the opium laid down by the British Pharmacopoeia must contain 9*5 to 10*5 per 
cent of morphine. The Indian opium is said to contain 5 to 6 per cent of morphine which is 
lower than the home requirement. That is the reason why this opium is of no use for medicinal 
purposes and now Government thinks it is a convenient opportunity to step in and take the 
Tumsh trade. Most of the medical opium is obtained from Turkey. That was the reason 


that gave rise to the investigation. 

Q, l want to get at this point, whether the Government of the United Provinces took this 
up as a commercial projgisifcion or at the request of the British Government ? — A . It was through 
the Financial Department of the Government of India that I was appointed. I think it was 
thought that there was no reason why India should not produce some of the opium the 
trade of which till now was in the hands of Turkey. My services have been placed at the 
disposal of the United Provinces Government for six months. There is no possibility of the 
work finishing before three years. 

Q. What about your work in Bengal ? — A. There is no one to attend to it, Mr. linlow is 
acting for me and he is doing three men's work. 

Sir H, Stewart.— H* How long have you been out in India? — A. Ten years next ay. 

Q. I| the Government tfere to ,tart these demonstration factories that you “g*** 4 f ^ 
amount of capital would be Hquirad,?— A, I wrote home toa Scottish thousand 

estimate, for a factory fo produce a ton of sugar a day. The coet will be 60 to 70 tboumna 

ranees. “ « . 
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Q. Would you be able to get the labour in Bengal ? — X I think there would be a good 
deal of labour available. 

Q. There would be no difficulty about that ?— A. I do not think so, 

Q- You say that you have very little faith in the figures regarding orop production of 
Bengal?—^. I do not know whether I ought to have madeithat remark, ft is my own opinion. 

1 have arrived at that entirely from the point of view of sugar in which I have been interes- 
ted. Having seen the systems in the United ProvinoeB and in Bengal there is no comparison 
v between them. * 

Q. You cannot make any suggestions? — A. Not with things as they are. 

Mr . C. E. Low.—Q. Do you know the cost at which Java alcohol could be landed in 
Caloutta at pre-war rates?— A, I do not remember the pre-war rates. I think it worked out to 
lit annas a gallon.. 

i <2. What degree of strength ? 95 per cent, by volume that is 182 proof or something of 
the Bort?— A. They could import it at much less. The majority of the molaBses in Java is 
simply thrown away. 

Q. Do you think that any proposition of the kind that you mention for making sugar out 
of these palm trees could be successful without an excise distillery behind it A. 1 think 
there is a possibility of success but I think that any firm who went into it would want a 
spirit contract. 

Q, Supposing lie had not got a contract for the supply of portable liquor, he will have to 
produce industrial alcohol. If he wanted to utilise his palm juice he would have to make 
industrial alcohol?— A. If ho could not got a market for molasses as such. 

Q. Do you think he could ?— A. There is a big demand for molasses in Bengal. 

Q. Java would bo a serious competitor ? — A. We could easily undersell thorn. 

Q. You say there is little prospect of canc factories in Bengal owing to the difficulty of 
getting land. Do you know that in Bihar there are large cane factories without much land 
of their own ? — That may be but in order for a factory to be successful it must have 
absolute control over at least ono-fourth of the land on which its cane is grown. 

Q . Do you think that is essential ?— A, That is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. A. Ckatlerton.— Q. Have you any experience of sugar cane cultivation in other parts 
of India ? — A. Yes. I have been in most of the provinces. 

Q. What would you consider as the best way of attacking this question of developing the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar in India. Do you know the system that is being 
worked in the South of India. Do you consider that there iB any considerable prospect of a 
successful development of sugarcane cultivation by the installation pf small power factories 
for the manufacture of a higher class of jaggery or gur ? — A. After I visited Mysore I came 
back with the idea that we might start a small factory on the same lines somewhere in 
Bengal. But here the conditions would be entirely different. If we could make a good 
class of gur none would go to the refinery. We have not so many concentrated areas. It 
is very hard to get 100 acres in a blook. It is only in two or three places that the factory 
is likely to be successful in Bengal. 

Q. In Bengal would there be any difficulty about putting up a central factory ?— A. 1 do * 
not think you could. The cane area iB scattered and the growth is uncertain. 

Q. They grow regularly year by year ?— A, A very large portion of the Bengal cane is 
chewing oane. Bengal is a very large consumer of chewing cane. 

Q. Do you think the lower classes of the country prefer gur to sugar ? — A. This is my 
opinion. The lower classes prefer gur. 


f s Witness No. 128. 

Mr.B. B. Finlcw . Mr. R. S. Finlow, B.Sc., F.I.C., Government Fibre Expert, Bengal . 


aid. 


Written Evidence. 

Q. 15.— I joined the Indian Agricultural Service in 1904. I first came to this country 
to assist in ohemical research work in indigo; but I was only directly connected with this 
investigation for about a year. Latterly I have made a special study of fibres, principally jute. 

Q, 16. — I have written a separate note in which I have dealt in detail with improve- 
ments which are possible in connection with jute cultivation. Progress in agricultural 
research and in the application of its results has been comparatively slow in Bengal, partly I 
think, because the possible improvements are not quite so obvious as in some other parts of 
India and partly also, perhaps, beoause the cultivator is, on the whol% better off and not quite 
so easy to oonvince. He is now, however, showing in no uncertain manner that he is willing 
to take advantage of the results obtained by the Agricultural Department, and there is no 
reason for doubt that ultimately, all the improvements suggested Vf i&| department will, come 
into oommon practice. The raiyat is also taking UaHjy to oo-operativ^ principles, and 
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* k- ^ « 1 - 7 i“ d l 1 8 T °^nl 7 . B cientifioe X pert would be able to offer advice, in the routine 
of bit official work, to a private company whose enterprise is on similar lines. If the advioe 
required is ofa very special nature, the company, if wealthy enough, would retain its own 
experts, but if not the advisability of loaning a Government expert to such a company would 
m mf opinion, depend on whether or not the development of the enterprise would be a matter 
of public importance. In such a case it would seem fair that Government should have the 
determining voice in regard to the publication of the results of researches made by the expert • 
bit it would also seem to follow that, in the case of such a special subject, Government 
would, in coming to a decision in the matter, be largely guided by the views of the expert 
himself* ^ 


Qs. 21 and 22.-— I have consulted the Scientific and Technical Department of the Research abroad. 
Imperial Institute on several occasions, and have found it useful in obtaining commercial 
information and opinions regarding various fibre products. I consider that such an 
organization would continue to be valuable for these purposes, but with the development of 
the scientific departments in India, it would seem that, in the future, technical problems 
will, be more and moro advantageously worked out on the spot by officers possessing local 
knowledge in addition to a scientific equipment. The worker in India would certainly 
generally be in a better position to obtain, or if necessary, produce under his own oontrol, 
the raw material for his investigations ; but here again he would probably, on their successful 
conclusion, receive valuable aid from an agency in England in placing new or improved 
products on the market. It would seem that this could well be one of the functions of an 
Advisory Council for Research in ^England. Another function would be to constitute a 
central bureau to which manufacturers could communicate their ideas regarding improvements 
in the preparation of raw products, or any other needs of their respective industries which 
workers abroad could help to satisfy. 

• Q. 24. — If any organization were required in India whose functions would be similar to 
that of the Advisory Council for Research in England I would suggest that an enlarged and 
broadened Board of Scientific Advice might serve the purpose. The Board might consist of 
a nucleus of permanent members, as at present ; but it should have the power, if that is not 
the case at present, of co-opting othei members whose special experience would be of value in 
framing a particular policy. Such members would not necessarily be scientific men; it 
would be of use on many occasions to have advice of a sound businessman with a knowledge 
of the commercial aspect of the matter under discussion. It might not prove feasible to 
have a commercial committee of the Advisory Council, but periodical discussions with 
representative men, who might happen to be commercially interested in the investigations 
in progress, would almost certainly prove of great help to those engaged in the research. 

Q. 25. — As far as my own work is concerned I consider a further survey of the fibre Surveys for 
resources of India to be highly desirable. Such work could well be carried out in collabora- industrial 
tion with the Botanical Survey and the Forest Service. purposes. 

I can make no definite suggestions regarding the exact organization of such a survey ; 
but in the case of fibres it would probably commence with the collection and investigation of 
material which is likely to be of commercial value either to existing industries or possibly 
in the formation of new ones. The staff required for such work could only be decided by 
experience. 

Note on fibres. 


The fibres cultivated, or capable of cultivation, in Bengal are as follows i — 

(1) Jute ; — Corchorus Capsularis Corchorus Olitorius. 

(2) Sann hemp : — Crotalaria Juncea (Son-pat). 

(8) Hibiscus Cannabinus ; — Mesta pat, Bimlipatam jute, etc* 

(4) FI ax. 

(5) Sisal hemp* 

(6) Rhea. 

(7) Cocoanut fibre. 

Of ^these jute overshflftows all others in the area devoted to its cultivation and the great 
volume of its trade. 

Jute. 

[(1) Information contained in previous publications : — Papers are put up from which 
most of the information regarding jute can be gathered.] 

(2) Distribution of C. Capsularis and C. Olitorius : — Briefly it may be said that C. 
Capsularis is generally cultivated a]^ over Northern, Eastern and South-Eastern Bengal ; 
while Cofchorus Olitorius is more common in Western, South-Western and Southern Bengal. 
The division is roughly a climatic one; but an increasing proportion of C. Olitorius has 
been grown on high land in Eastern and South-Eastern Bengal of recent years. This is 
profc^h due to the pressures the largefer increased are* under jut9 in Eastern Bengal ; C. 
O'lMmmmaom later' than C. CapsaLSa so that the cultivation of both kinds tends to 
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prolong the sowing season and thus enable the cultivator to conduct his operations with less 
strain on his bullocks and himself. 

(8) Improvements as a result of the toork of the Agricultural Department : («) The 
work of the Agricultural Department in the last ten years has shewn that considerable 
improvements are possible, partly through the use of the improved seed and partly through 
improved agricultural practice, such as the application of suitable manures. 

(fl) Seed. In the case of seed for instance Carefully made field tests carried out 
in the present season (1916), with the aid of Calcutta jute firms at their mofussil agencies, 
have shewn that the departmental pure line seed is capable of better yields of fibre, as 
compared with the various local varieties, averaging something like two maunds per acwf or 
say 12 per cent. There is already a considerable demand for this seed: last year (1918) 
abo\it 6 tons (150 maunds) were sold, this year (1916) 13 tons (350 maunds) are available 
and arrangements are being made to produce about 50 tons (over 1,000 maunds) next season. 

(c) Manures. In the case of manures : — It has been shown that the application of lime, 
phosphates and potash to the red soil tracts results in considerably increased yields, averag- 
ing from 2-4 maunds of fibre per acre and, in addition, markedly improved rabt crops. It 
has been proved that such treatment results in considerably increased net profits and, as a 
result of demonstrations, cultivators in the red soil tracts are, with the aid of co-operative 
banks, already taking it up. The very pronounced lack of lime and phosphates which 
^characterizes the red soil tracts is typical also, in a modified degree, of practically the whole 
of North-Eastern India and is, no doubt, due to the continued solvent action of the heavy 
rainfall which this tract receives. Away from the red soil however, i.e ., on the new alluvium, 
it is always possible to reap excellent crops after general, as opposed to special, manuring and 
under such conditions the conservation of the natural supplies of manure becomes a point ot 
great practical importance. The losses of eowdung arc very great, partly through its being 
used as fuel and partly through carelessness in regard to the storage of the remainder, and 
it is part of the programme of the district staff of the Agricultural Department to induce culti- 
vators to exercise more care than they are in the habit of doing in this respect. . 

Experimental trials have recently shown that the water weeds, which grow in such 
quantity in some of the low-lying tracts, are particularly rich in mammal ingredients and 

that in a rotted condition or, after burning in the form of ash, they are capable of producing 

such increases in the crops cultivated as will amply repay the cost and trouble of their collec- # 
tion. 

(4) Estimate of potential improvement rendered possible by the work of the Agricultural 
Department .—On the whole the degree of potential improvement in the jute crop of Bengal 
as indicated by experimental results now available, would appear to be in the region or 
25 per cent., but the progress towards such improvement must take many years m the absence 
of a large and efficient district staff. 

(6) Help of co-operative credit societies in introduction of improvements involving 
expenditure of capital : — In the dissemination of new knowledge and distribution of selected 
seed the Agricultural Department's district staff is a sufficient agency; but when the cultivator 
wishes to buy improved implements and expensive manures the aid of co-operative credit ib 
usually an absolute necessity, A new implement may cost Rs. 20 and the purchase of 
manures may cost as much as Rs. 25 per acre. Such expenditures might, and probably would, 
be recouped several times over in the course of a year or two, but there are few cultivators 
who can afford to pay out a lump sum of Rs. 20 or more. Therefore ^without the help of 
co-operative credit the bulk of the cultivators would be unable to take advantage of many 
of the opportunities which are, as the result of the work of the Agricultural Department, 
open to them. Instances of collaboration between the Agricultural Department and the 
co-operative credit societies are already on record in Bengal, and these will multiply in 
proportion as the increased staff of the Agricultural Department is able to demonstrate item, 
of improved agricultural practice to the cultivator. 

Extension of Jute Cultivation. 

(6) Statistics regarding jute crop .‘—In considering this matter it is instructive to note*, 
tbe rate at which the cultivation of jute has increased in recent years. In 1874 the approxi- 
mate area under jute was returned as [920,000 acres which, at 3 bales per acre, would yield 
27 lakhs of bales roughly. In 1902-03 the official figures give an outturn of 66 lakhs of bales ; in 
1904-05, 72 lakhs of bales ; in 1909, 90 lakhs; in 1910, 81 lakhs; in 1912, 100 lakhs and m 1914- 
15, 105 lakhs. ThuB the actual amount of jute produced has increased by nearly 50 per cent, 
in the last ten years and the same may be taken to be true as regards the area under the crop. 

(7) Increased production not sufficient to keep down prices: — Even this enhanced produc- 
tion however was apparently not sufficient ; for prices practically doubled in the same period 
and the one ory from the commercial community waB for more fibre. A reasonable conclusion 
to draw from this is that, in spite of unprecedentedly high prices, the present tract in which 
jute is produced is not capable of furnishing all the fibre which is required. 

(8) No expansion in limits of jute producing tract:— In Hem Chandra Kerris report, 
written in 1874, it is stated that jute was cultivated in all but 11 districts of the old Bmp 
Presidency. Only one of these eleven districts grows jute to*day^tmd that on a very gM 
area. Obviously therefore there has been no expansion©! the limits of 'the tract of country 
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otot which jute is grown, in spite of the enormous increase in actual .«««»» a .. 

It follows that the proportion of jute to other crops has increaseS le^Xtlv fn \hfo 3 
In the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur and Tivmerah the ™ 4 . “***• 

25 per cent, of the net cropped area fin Bogra Pabna and Banle ! under .J ute 18 

-L, ,ui.h Hi’aiJE'; to .*> 


m Interdependence of the respective amounts of rice and jute cultivation :-I n this con 
nection it is worth noting that in the period 1910-1914, which was an era of unintoTuntedlv 
high prices for nee as well as for jute, the area devoted to rice in Bengal fell by 1 700 Ooo iri 
and the total area under food grains shews a similar decline; since the commencement of' the 
War, which caused a shrinkage of over 25 per cent, in the area under jute, rice cultivation has 
shewn a rapid and progressive recovery. It is practically certain that the whole of the increased 
area put under inte in the period 1910-1914-ronghly 400,000 acres-was at the expose of 
food grains ; but even then there is an area of over a million acres which cannot be 
accounted for by the statistics available and which apparently went out of cultivation • in 
fact it would appear that the increased area put under jute caused a much more than equivalent 
reduction in the area of food crops. There are two possible explanations ; firstly that the profits 
from jute were so great that the cultivator felt he could afford, if not to buy food, at least to 
stop producing more than he needed for his own consumption ; secondly that the labour of 
producing so large a quantity of jute, the extraction of which clashes in time with the planting* 
of nee made jt impossible to carry out the latter less profitable operation to a normal extent 
Frobably both of these reasons tended towards the result which, in any case, and despite a 
considerable increase of population during the period, amounted to a serious diminution of the 
staple food supply of the province. (iO.—The population of Bengal increased bv 8i 
millions in the decade 1901-1911.) IIow far such a process can go on is a question which 
1 do not pretend to be able to discuss in all its bearings ; but although increased yields of 
food crops will be made possible by the work of the Agricultural Department, it would seem 
that as tar as present conditions are concerned, Bengal will soon reach the limit of economic 
satety, it it has not already done so, in regard to jute production. 


(10) Insufficient lalonr for increased production of : jute in Bengal .— How far tbe present 
labour supply le capable of dealing with a largely increased substitution of jute for other 

• c . ro £® *“ e P resent jute growing tracts is of greater importance than it appears at first 
sight ; for it cannot be doubted that jute cultivation involves considerably more labour than 
nee. . People who have been in the jute trade for many years are almost unanimous in 
believing that the quality of jute brought into the market has not been so good in recent 
years, . Of course there are spasmodic variations in quality which are due to seasons which 
6 f 1 * 1 otherwise ; hut, there is a strong and general impression that outside this 
there is a tendency towards continuous deterioration. That this is not due to the plant is 
certain ; it is possible to grow as good jute to-day as ever it was and, given good retting 
water and careful preparation, the results are entirely satisfactory. It has already been 
remarked that jute cultivation involves considerably more labour than rice and the reaping 
of the crop and preparation of the fibre is one of the most exacting stages in its production. 
If, therefore, the cultivator is coming to a point when he tries to cultivate more jute than he 
can conveniently manage, one of the most obvious signs will be a tendency towards more 
and more careless preparation, and this is just what appears to be happening. 

(11) Importation of labour .* — This difficulty is to some extent mitigated by tbe employ- 
ment of outside labour ; for every year large numbers of coolies migrate eastwards from the 
overcrowded districts of Bihar and the United Provinces, more especially to the jute growing 
districts of Northern Bengal. The supply of such labour however is not only limited, but it 
is expensive and, through lack of experience, often inefficient. The result is an inevitable 
rise in the cost of production of jute as well as a deterioration in the quality of fibre 
obtained. 


(12) Proportion of jute to other crop s in Bengal approaching its limit : — There appears 
to be some reason therefore for the contention that, the proportion of jute to other crops in the 
•jute producing tract is also approaching its limit. 

(18) Probable continued increase in the demand for jute . Methods of increasing the' 
supply On the other hand there is certainly no ground for believing that the demand for 
jute is likely to slacken mfce than temporarily, and it behoves us to examine the position in 

order to see how any further increase is to be met. There are three possible ways, viz .: — 

(1) By improving the yield of fibre in the present jute production area. 

(2) By extending the cultivation of jute to' other tracts where it is not at present 

f grown. 

(8) By the cultivation, in tracts which are not suitable for the production of jute of 
other plants wh^se fibre is sufficiently similar to be used as a substitute for jute. 

(14) Improved yields of jute^ fibre Taking these points in order:— The work of the 
Agricultural Department must lead to considerably enhanced yields, not only of jute bat of 
other crops by means of improved methods of cultivation and manuring. The ultimate 
possibilities in t^is direction, *! far as jute if cpnoerned, may be put at something like 25 per 
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cent, or, say 25 lakhs of bales; but the actual realisation of this increase will be slow! for not 
only are the cultivators conservative but their number is very great, their holdings small 
and they are spread over an area as large as Great Britain. 

(16) Possible new areas : — Regarding new areas in which jute cultivation could 
extend— the natural outlet would of course be the plains of Assam which are, by reason 
of the prevail ng conditions of soil and climate, peculiarly fitted for jute cultivation. There 
is indeed little doubt that this tract is capable of supporting at least another million acres of 
jute without unduly straining the proportions between jute and other crops. The lack of 
population in muoh of the greater part of Assam, is however an almost insuperable bar Ifc the 
way of any rapid extension and, although numbers of Bengalees from the crowded southern 
districts are beginning to emigrate to Assam, it would appear that by nothing short ol a whole- 
sale colonisation scheme can progress be made otherwise than very slowly. 

(16) Possibilities of extension in Bihar:— In. Bihar, Purneah is a very large jute 
producing centre but Cuttack is the only other district which grows more than 10,000 acres 
of jute. High prices in tho years 1005-00 caused about 10,000 acres of jute to be grown, 
in 1907-08, in the districts of Muzaffarpur and Champaran, but the area fell again later 
partly owing to lower prices and partly to lack of market facilities. Since then jute cultiva- 
tion nas again shewn a tendency to increase but not to the extent which these areas are 
capable of supporting it. There are large areas in North Bhagalpur, and probably also along 
the Terai in North Darbhanga, where the production of jute could almost oertainly be ntyide 
profitable. The edges of the numerous “ chars ” or depressions in Tirhoot, where sowing 
could take place early in the year— in February— are capable of growing very fine crops of 
C. Capsularis. The fact such land goes under water in the rainy season to the depth of 
several feet has its parallel over large areas of the greatest jute growing tracts in Bengal. 
It is not even necessary that a pure crop of jute should be grown ; a common custom in 
portions of the Dacca district is to broad-cast rice and jute together, the value of the respec- 
tive yields being from one-third to half for the jute and from one-half to two-thirds foT the 
rice. Thus, while a food crop is assured the monetary return is almost uniformly better 
than that from a pure rice crop. Such a practice is worth trying in Bihar, Another point 
worthy of investigation is how far C. Olitorius could be grown on the higher lands : the desi 
jute in districts near Calcutta is not often, on account of scanty rainfall, sown until late in 
May, or even the beginning of June. Such conditions approximate quite reasonably closely 
to those of Bihar, and I know that the production of successful crops of C. OlitoriuB in good 
high lands there to be more than a possibility. In most parts of Bihar cheap water communi- 
cation with Calcutta is a very great advantage to start with. 

(17) Cultivation of substitutes in tracts not suited for jute. 

Hibiscus Cannabinus : — Outside the abovementioned tracts it is doubtful if, under 
present circumstances, jute could be profitably cultivated on a large scale but the question of 
]ute substitutes is one which is of considerable interest in this connection. There would be no 
object of course in introducing such a substitute into Bengal which is the home of jute ; 
but there are plants, whose fibre approximates closely to that of jute, which are capable of 
thriving under conditions, which would be quite unsuitable for jute. Of these, Hibiscus 
Cannabinus (Bimlipatam jute), which is to be met with in cultivation in nearly every part of 
India, is the most promising. Its fibre, as 1 have said, is similar in many respects to jute 
although, naturally enough, it is not looked on with favour in Calcutta. It has, nevertheless, 
especially certain varieties of it, a stronger, and probably a more durable, fibre than jute 
and, for this reason alone, if for no other, its cultivation is worthy of encourgoment. It is 
produced on a considerable scale in Madras where there is a fluctuating area of between 
50,000 and 80,000 acres in the East Coast districts. A gunny mill whose annual consump- 
tion is said to be about 25,000 bales has existed for many years at Bimlipatam and it was 
proposed to erect another one at Ellore in the Kistna district. It is worth noting that 
Hibiscus Cannabinus is also cultivated throughout Bombay and especially in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, so that a comparatively small percentage increase, over such a large area, 
would have a very considerable effect on the aggregate supply of fibres of the jute class. 

(18) Wide possibilities of Hibiscus Cannabinus : — During the last ten years I have 
consistently advocated the merits of Hibiscus Cannabinus fibre as an acceptable substitute 
for jute and it seems advisable to recall the actual facts : — 


' # A considerable shortage in the supply of jute in the period 1901-06 had led to high 
prices and a very large amount of fraudulent watering, in consequence of which Government 
was faced with a demand for penal legislation. It was wisely decided that the adjustment 
of the discrepancy between supply and demand by the production of large quantities of fibre 
of the jute class was the real remedy, and the efforts in regard to the improvement of jute 
in Bengal are one.result of this policy j but in view of the profit to be obtained from the 
cultivation of fibres, it was considered advisable to investigate the possibilities of other parts 
of India in this respect. In 1905 at the instance of Mr. F. G. Sly, I.C.S., then Inspector- 
General of Agriculture, I made an extensive tour through India with this object in view, 
and an account of the. tour was published in bulletin No. 8 (1906) of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pnsa. 

The recognition of the possibilities of Hibiscus Cannabinus as a substitute for jute was 
one of the most important results of this investigation, as the following quotations show 
* it (Hisbiacus) possesses the properties which render it a reasonably efficiept snbfti^ 





fw Juts. It Ma be grown with snocAft wafer the conditions of soil and olimaia which obtain 
in moet parts of India aid consequently is capable of muoh greater extension than jute, 
which requires, it would appear* more favourable conditions of soil moisture for its develop- 
ment. In Madras, it is capable of being produced in such a scale as to afford 

considerable relief to the present position of the jute trade." 


" But it is not only in Madras that Bimlipatam jute can be successfully grown as a pure* 
crop. It is common throughout* Bengal, Bihar, Bombay and the United Provinces as a 
mixed crap and as the figures already Quoted show that the cultivation as a pure crop returns 
a good profit— -better than most other field crops— there is no reason why there should not be 
an almost unlimited supply of its fibre." 

(19) Selected seed of Hibiscus Cannabinus available : — In Madras, where Hibiscus is grown 
as a pure crop, there are two or three types of which a straight growing red variety called 
Terra. Gogu is considered by cultivators to be— and is in reality — much the best as a fibre 
producer. An investigation of these races of Hibiscus was originally undertaken about 1905 
in collaboration with Dr. Barber, Government Botanist, Madras, but ultimately the seed 
samples were handed over to Mr. Howard of Pusa, who has produced pure cultures and in- 
vestigated the conditions under which the crop must be grown to avoid contamination by 
chance crossing. The department is thus practically ready to supply pure seed of the 
best kinds of Hibiscus in quantity to the cultivator. 


(20) Bimlipatam jute in European markets : — It is important to observe that spinners 
in Europe who are in the habit of using Bimlipatam jute speak well of it. 

There is a considerable export of the surplus Hibiscus fibre under various names such as 
Bimlipatam iute, etc., from Madras to London and Dundee, where it is a recognized item in 
the, jute market, and where it is bought for purposes for which jute would otherwise be 
required. The buyer of jute is thus relieved of a corresponding amount of competition. It 
is worth remembering that in this case also it is by no means necessary to grow a pure crop 
qf Hibiscus Cannabinus ; indeed, excepting in Vizagapatam, parts of Eastern Bengal and in 
the Purnea district, it is more commonly mixed with food crops. 


(21) Further experimental investigation necessary :— There are thus considerable possibi- 

# lities for the production of jute, or of fibres similar to it, in parts of India outside Bengal, or 

* the portions of Bihar and Assam, where jute cultivation is already carried out on a large scale. 
No one will deny that jute has brought great riches to this latter tract ; but there are indica- 
tions that it is approaching its limits. In view of this I suggest that the investigation com- 
menced in 1905-06 be re-opened to determine finally the possibilities of other parts of India, 
and especially Bihar and the United Provinces, as regards the cultivation either of jute or of 
similar fibres. It is possible that while the War lasts the demand for jute will not bo so 
great as it was before hostilities commenced : moreover there may be a considerable period of 
trade depression after peace is declared ; but ultimately we are bound to see a recrudescence of 
the demand for Backing fibres, and I submit that the interval is a favourable time in India for 
establishing a policy in this on a basis of experimental results. 


(22) Artificial substitutes for jute :—, It iB certain that artificial fibre is already being used 
to some extent by Germany for sacking ; and complete shutting off of supplies of jute has 
rendered the production of artificial fibre on a large soalem necessity. The progress in the 
manufacture of artificial fibre is not however confined to Germany ; for there are now several 
factories in America which are engaged in making all classes of goods, from carpets to sack- 
ing and twine. There are also mills in England, one of which is using a waterproofing process, 
which overcomes the tendency of paper textiles to disintegrate when wetted. It is not con- 
tended that these goods are superior in all respects to those made of jute : indeed it is pointed 
out as a disadvantage, that they are generally considerably heavier. On the other hand they 
h ave superior strength and, most important of all, they can already be produced more cheaply 
than jute atanything like its present price : further, though it is not at present contended, 
outside Germany, that they are intended to compete with jute, there can be little doubt 
that they will become more and more capable of doing so as methods of manufacture become 
more perfect, 


(28) Competition of jaftifitial substitutes to be borne by grower :— It if impossible at 
present to say definitely whether or not artificial fibre is likely to be a serious competitor of 
jute ; but it may be too left if we wait until we have the answer to the question, and the 
obvious sound polioy is to take due precautions. Undoubtedly the best protection against 
such a menace iB an enhanced production of natural fibre ; so that prices, while ensuring a 
good profit to the grower will not soar to fabulous heights, as is the case at^ present. The 
danger is rather to the cultivator than to the manufacturer ; for if it paid him to do so, the 
latter would adjust his machinery to work on the new product and the whole of the competi- 
tion would ultimately fall on the grower of jute, just as it did on the indigo planter. 

(44) Iwtmtts *f cultivator and manifaetursr identical The oultivator has therefore 
at mi tiue in & better balance between supply and 

in the ease of raw ju te * for even though he might then 
he mduces, he oould h^iarstwei with certainty to an un 
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Calcutta. 


In this connection the following quotations from a n&e written in November 1913 by the 
Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association is apropos .* — 

“ Jute, raw and manufactured, now occupies the first place in the export trade of Bengal. 
During the past year, 1912-13, it represented over 50 per cent, clothe foreign export trade 


:^P^Calcutta, as follows : — 

' Rs. 

Jute, raw \ 24,46,99,531 

Jute, manufactured 22,76,62,518 A ' 


47,28,62,044 

to which must be added : — 

(1) Jute, raw, exported from Chittagong 2,48,18,000 

(2) Jute, manufactured, exported to Indian coaBt ports . . 2,74,00,000 

(3) Exports by rail and river, tons 09,500 valued at pay , • 8,98,00,000 


Total . 56,43,80,044 


“ This year the value of the jute trade to Bengal will be still greater and surely it is nSt 
too much to ask that Government should take a more active interest in the cultivation and 
extension of a crop which directly or indirectly brings into the province from 50 to 60 crores 
of rupees annually. 

“ It would be nothing short of a national disaster if India and .Bengal in particular were 
to lose the jute trade. 

The decline in the Bengal silk trade is said to have been due to the prevalence of silk- 
worm epidemics or to some other causes outside Government control. There is little risk of 
insect pests being made the excuse for any decline in the jute trade and so long as jute pro- 
vides the cheapest material for packing and wrapping purposes there is little likelihood of any 
interference with India's monopoly of the trade in this raw material. But if prices of jute, 
both raw and manufactured, are to remain at present high levels no efforts will be spared to 
provide substitutes or to discover other means of handling the produce of the world. 

“ Already elevators, wagons and steam vessels are being’ constructed all over the world for 
the handling of grain in bulk. The crops in Canada are nearly all brought to market by this 
means. On the West Coast of North America efforts are being made to introduce the same 
system. In Australia Government's sanction has been given to the expenditure of large sums 
of money for the like purpose and even in India elevators are being erected for the storage of 
wheat. 

{t It is bad enough to find outlets for jute manufacturers being closed in this fashion but 
worse still is the knowledge that substitutes for raw jute are actually being discovered. The 
following extract from the Dundee Trade Report, dated 3rd September 1913, explains the 
position : — 

Textilose versusj?^. — It would appear as if textilose were making progress in the 
different countries. Jt is stated to us that the price of paper yarn is little more 
than one half of the price of jute yam at present high prices. 

The textilose business is in the hands of a French Syndicate. We are informed that 
a new Association is being founded with a capital of 28,000,000 francs to 
establish the J production of textilose in different countries. Apparently the 
right to manufacture is sold for a sum of ready money, and in aome cases an 
interest is acquired in the different undertakings by the ruling syndicate, while 
royalties are also paid according to production or the guaranteed quantity. 

Textilose yarn is a mixture of paper and cotton waste which is believed to be infinitely 
superior to all paper yarn. Fabrics made of textilose warp and jute weft are 
&1bo greatly superior to the fabric manufactured from purely textilose yarn. 
ThiB industry is in its infancy, whatever may become of it. 

France *'— At Bethel there is a small factory of 80 looms capable, however, of consider- 
able development but there is great scarcity of workers. Production seems to 
be easily disposed of. 

The jute mills have pfiered a sum of money in order that thpy shall not be comprted 
with. * 

Germany **- There are two mills exclusively for textilose and one under construction. 
There is a mill at Adorf and another at Oppeln, and a third going up iu west 
Germany. They have not come to an agreement with the jute mills in Ger- 
many. 

Austria ,—At Fleissen a mill was {Jut down, which wac bought up by the jute syndi- 
cate The Austrian Jute Syndicate have undeftaken the production of texwoue, 
and have bound themselves to produoe a large quantity per annum. $hftt Ran 
Association in Austria and also in Hungary, each with ^capital of &M9/M 
Austrian kronen. ‘ ' 
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■to*,.— The rights hare been Required by that country, in which venture the Syndicate 
also has $n interest. . 

Spain.- There .also is a company; They are setting up a mill to make paper' yarn for 
themselves*,^ 1 r J 

Brazil.— Textiloso has also been taken up in Brazil and the patent right purchased. 

North America.— A company has been formed and the necessary arrangements 
eluded with the Syndicate. B 

J^a^.-Textilose is also of course in operation in England. There is a companion •' 

Manchester. * ■: 

"* 

“ India already has had a costly experience of the result of cheap and efficient substituiM 
being found for the natural article. Less than 20 years ago India had 1,688,042 acres imdef 
indigo producing 287,494 cwts. Now only 214,500 acreB are under cultivation producing 
87,000 cwts. only. F B 

“ Can the Government of India and the Government of Bengal afford to look on idly and 
watch jute follow indigo ? 

“ Scarcity of milling plant and absence of local demand for manufacturing purposes may 
be sufficient reasons for Government not giving more encouragement to the cultivation of 
•ugarcane. The prevalence of silkworm epidemics may be the cause of the steady decline in 
the silk industry. The introduction of cheap aniline dyes is no doubt the explanation of the 
decayed condition of the indigo trade. But so far as can be ascertained there iB no excuse 
for the “ laissex faire” policy adopted by Government to agriculture in general and jute 
in particular. There are already mills in Bengal consuming more than half the total crop 
of jute. Capital, machinery and labour are and will be forthcoming to consume all the raw 
material that Bengal can supply. L^st year jute mills' machinery to the value of Rs. 86,36,021 
was imported from Britain into Calcutta for new mills and extensions of existing premises, and 
imports for the current year are also very heavy, as more new mills and extensions arc still 
under construction. Surely it is up to the Government of India and to the Government of 
Bengal to spare no efforts for the encouragement of jute cultivation." 

(25) Artificial retting : — There is another aspect in regard to jute which is assuming 
increasing importance. Tn the early eighties the question of jute production in the Southern 
State of America received thorough attention from the Government Agricultural Department, 

Good crops were grown ; but the retting proved so serious an economic stumbling block as to 
put success out of reach. One of the conclusions drawn by the officers in charge of the experi- 
ments was that, while the ordinary methods of retting and stripping rendered jute produc- 
tion impossible in the Southern StateB, the position would be completely changed by the ad- 
vent of a successful artificial process of extraction. Since that time trials with jute in other- 
wise suitable tracts in various parts of the world have failed uniformly over retting and strip- 
ping. Numerous patents have been taken out ; but hitherto none has come into use. 

Witness here gave confidential evidence . 

(20) Necessity for broad policy based on experimental investigation : — Nevertheless it must 
not be forgotten that the advent of artificially extracted jut fibre, which appears to bo 
imminent, will certainly, as already pointed out, help tbe ceaseless efforts which have been, 
and are still being, made to grow jute in other parts of the world. Thus we are again faced, ^ 
from another aspect, with the necessity of broadening our policy in regard to the production ~ 
of fibres of the jute class in India. Such a policy can only rest on an experimental basis, 
and it is most advisable that the necessary results should be obtained as soon as possible. 

The cultivation of jute has been of great financial benefit to the Bengal raiyat and its 
extension into other tracts, or the increased cultivation of similar fibre crop s, is not likely 
to be less beneficial to the inhabitants of these tracts. On this account we should be prepared 
beforehand with the experimental data, bo as to be able to grasp the opportunity when 
it comes. 


(27) Affect of artificial extraction in helping increased cultivation of sann hemp>— 
Wholly, or partial, artificial extraction would also greatly help towards an increased pro- 
duction of valuable fibres like sann hemp (Crotalaria Juncea)inthe Central Provinces and 
in the Punjab. In both these tracts the lack of retting facilities, as well as of labour 
required for stripping, not only severoly limits the amount of fibre produced, but is the 
principal cause of its inferior quality, which Las been the subject of so much adverse comment 
in recent years. m 


(28) Sann hemp ( Crotalaria Juncea) in Bengal .-—Compared with jufe the importance 
of any other fibre in Bengal is small ; the total of " other fibres ” than jute in Bengal is 
only about 30,000 acres nearlv all of which is sann hemp, and the main object of much 
of this is to make use of the fertilizing action of the saon hemp plant for -the subsequent 
jute crop. JPVom this it will be gathered that sann hemp in Bengal is largely a cold 
weather crop, it is only in parts of Western Bengal, such as Rajshahi, that it is to be found as 
in the rainy aeason. rrsctically the whole of the cold weather sann hemp cultivation is 
carried out ii the Pabna district where there is a regular trade in its fibre. The only other 
disfrictswliwe a pero^ifciblealaount is to be found are Chittagong and Mymensing. In the 
former ike bluest ia fibre nroduotitm ; but in Myrnensyrgh the crop is largely fed off by cattle 
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There is no large soope for an increase in sann hemp cultivation in East Bengal. The 
condition! are not suited for it in the rains, and in the cold weather ample soil moisture for 
the production of sufficient length, and convenient water for retting, are necessary. Outside 
Fabna perhaps these conditions might be realized in parts of Faridpur, Noakhali and 
Bakherganj, but it is not likely that any such extension could ever* assume first class im- 
portance. On the other hand it is qnite possible that a considerable development of monsoon 
sann hemp cultivation might take place with advantage in those parti a! West Bengal 
whfere jute would be a precarious orop. The yield of sann is less than that of jute, but its 
price is higher and has been steadily rising for the last six years. Under these circum- 
stances ana considering its fertilizing action on the soil it is quite possible that it might prove 
a-fnore satisfactory field crop than jute. 

'^(29) Hibiscus Cannabinus /—This plant is only cultivated to a small extent in Bengal. 

cultivated under practically ithe same conditions as Corchorns Olitorius and as the latter 
yields a .heavier crop of fibre there is no object in attempting to exploit Hibiscns C&nnabinus 
as a substitute in Bengal. Hibiscus Gannabinus is however capable of growing satisfactorily 
on a less rainfall than would suit Corchorus Olitorius and for this reason it has claim to 
serious consideration if means of increasing the production of fibres of the jute class outside 
Bengal are to be investigated. It is widely cultivated throughout India and in Vizagapatam 
it is one of the staple monsoon crops. Elsewhere it is chiefly grown to provide home made 
ropes, but a considerably larger area is almost certainly possible. Its fibre is a well known and 
recognised item in London and Dundee where it is used for purposes for which jute would 
otherwise be required and although it is not looked on with favour in Calcutta it would seem 
nevertheless that it is capable, if necessary, of relieving pressure on the jute to a very consider- 
able extent. The possibilities of this crop as a substitute for jute have already been dboussed. 

(80) Flax ; Linum Usitatmimum : — The cultivation of linseed as a grain orop is common in 
all parts of Northern India ; but it is never grown for fibre. Although botanically identical, 
the cultural differences between Indian linseed and European flax are considerable. The stem 
of the former is short, often very branched, woody, contains very little fibre of brittle nature 
and the plant produces a large amount of seed ; the latter is a much more delicate plant grow- 
ing as a single straight stem, which in the best varieties is hollow like a corn stalk, containing 
very little wood and a compartively large portion of fibre. Each plant has in fact been 
specially selected for the purpose for which it is cultivated. It follows that the Indian linseed 
is entirely unsuitable for the production of fibre. 

Experimental cultivation of ^.-—Numerous attempts have been made to introduce the 
cultivation of European flax for fibre into India, but none has yet succeeded in establishing it 
as a staple crop in any tract. The most recent, as well as the most systematic, trials took 
place in Bihar between 1908 and 1918 under the joint auspices of the Government of India 
and the Bihar Planter’s Association. These trials showed that excellent flax can be grown in 
Bihar and that a reasonable profit can also be obtained. The cultivation of the crop however 
needs special care and the extraction of the fibre is an intricate process which needs espert 
supervision. 

I g the United Provinces, on Government farms and with irrigation, even better results 
have been obtained than in Bihar and attempts have been made to induoe cultivators to grow 
the crop ; it is too early yet to say whether these attempts will succeed, but it is fairly certain 
•that central retteries will have to be established if the best quality of fibre, and consequently 
the best monetary return, is to be realized. Very good flax has also been grown in Assam but 
nothing can yet be said as to its ultimate prospects and the same may be said of Kashmir. 

The orop grows well iu Northern Bengal but it remains to be proved whether there is 
room in this province for flax, as well as jute. 

Co-operative retteries : — It would appear in the case of flax, as with other crops which 
require mechanical treatment, that if a sufficient number of cultivators take it up, eaoh on a 
small scale, their united produce would suffice to keep a central factory working. The 
factory might be a co-operative one controlled by the cultivators or, it might be a separate 
enterprise. 

(31) Sisal (Agave Stsalana ):— Sisal is one of numerous members of the Agave family whose 
exploitation has been proposed in India. In other parts of the world, viz., Mexico, the ' 
Bahamas, and specially in East Africa, German and British, sisal cultivation is a thriving 
industry. The Indian experiments seem to have been commenced under a wrong impression, 
viz,, that sisal thrives in poor soil better than in good land. In East Africa the plantations 
axe on rich soil of volcanic origin : moreover they have the advantage of two rainy se aeons in 
the year. Sisal planters in India also began at an unfortunate time, just before the beginning 
of a period when prioes fell to an artificially low level. It would seem that at £20 per ton 
(here is little profit to be made ; but in the last five years, even before the War, prices have 
been deoidedly above this level and well established concerns have made mqney, especially 
oinse the War began. * 

So far, sisal, like flax has only been a capitalist’s crop but as in the case of rhea there 
seems no reason why a cultivator should not grow a few pUnJp t there are quite simple imple- 
ments capable of producing good fibre, wbicb would always have a ready sale. ~ 

(it) \ Bka Boekmeria The porition regarding xhea is described indekiiin Mr, 
Coventry*# article mid in my review Of Mr, Carters book. Mea cnhavw6on is very nre 4n 
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India, being Apparently confined to Assam and Northern Bengal. In Northern Bengal 
it is only grown by low caste cultivators far use in the making of fishing nets and the plots are 
always very small— 1-20 acre or less. Extraordinary amounts of manure are applied— far 
more than would be possible on a large scale and very careful drainage is also provided. 
Thejfibre which is extracted by simple manual treatment is very like “ China grass* 0 * 
Under present circumstances it is not in the least likely that rhea will" be cultivated in India 
for export : on the .other hand, if the growing of the plant as well as the degumming and 
spinning operations were in the same nands the higher price to be obtained for tbe fil&ese 
sight offer sufficient inducement for an extention of cultivation. 

(88) Cocoanuts , — Cocoanut cultivation is a considerable and increasing industry in the 
coast distriots at the head of the Bay of Bengal and the following are approximate Btafotics 
for the number of trees in tbe respective distriots. - 


Approximate ntunber of 
oooonnut trees. 


Average number of fruits 
born^per tree per annum. 


Noakhali .... 

880,000 

Tipperah a 

Baoxergftnj .... 

259,000 

9,781,000 

Faridpar .... 

16,000 

Khulna • • . * 

1,659,000 

Oewore • , 

682,0i'0 

Nadia 

■ 621,000 

24-Perganai . . . 

2,840,000 

Howrah . . . . 

803,000 


10,050,000 


1 


> Between 30 and 50. 


j 


There wore tliuB, at the time the census was taken over ten millions of cocoanut treeB in 
the districts at the head of the bay. These figures are some years old and it is said that 
there has been a marked increase in recent years. It is estimated that there were 
between 60 and 60 millions of trees in Ceylon at the same date. At present practically all the 
Bengal nuts are exported whole, i.e., in the husk ; in some places it is said there is a small oil 
crushing industry; but the number of nuts affected is very small. In no case is there any 
mention of use being made of the coir, or husk fibre, which is such an important industry in 
South India, and I suggest that this is a matter which is worthy of investigation. At present 
there are practically no data and it has even to be determined if the coir would bring such a 
price as would induce the Bengal cultivator to take up its extraction ; for it has to be remem- 
bered that the cost of labour in Bengal is greater than in Southern India. Information from 
the Government Botanist, Madras, is to the effect that about 3,000 husks yield one kandy 
(720 lbs.) of fibre which costs about Rs." 35 to produce and sells usually for from Rs. 40 
to 60. 

There are a number of varieties of cocoanut of which Moon (1824) enumerates eight, 

- with 16 sub-varieties, and it remains to be seen if the common tree in Bengal is the most 
suitable for fibre production. ^ 

Lastly the cocoanut trees in Bengal, though usually on land surrounding villages, are* not 
to be found in large groves, such as is the case in Madras and Southern India. 

It ig thus impossible to make any definite statement regarding cocoanuts ; but there is 
obviously sufficient reason for an investigation which will yield definite mfcrnation. 


Oral Evidence, 8th December 1916. 

Praident.-Q. Are yon a regular officer of the Agricultural Department, or are you just 
a temporary officer ?— A. A regular officer. 

Q. How long have you been out?— A. I came out in 1903. 

q, You have had quite a long experience 1—A. I think 1 am one of the oldest members 
of the Agricultural Department. 

Q. Considering some of the general propositions here, apart from the questions in your 
special line, you suggest the enlargement and broadening of the Board of Scientific Advice to 
!* in Indians an State commending to the Advisory Council “jEngUnd. 
The system adopted ten is a little different to that which you mte for Into. They 

have a mall Comoil aqd under that small Council a senes of "^“^“^S'in the 
special Committees ..include » certain number of commercial men iwho are interested l nine 
application of scientific and technical research. In that way they think they gjjy 
closer Lwtion of problem, that are before them, and they are jjS 

of problems in science by a large number of men who are not rnminittees more 

problems. They save time in that way, and ran also get together these 
readily than they oonld a large body such as would be necessary to cover aUfonnsof ^ 
kn owledge. What applies at home in the last respeot applies also to V,. B .m 0 nlv 

an gipat and it woulS be difficult to' get together ; *°y , l h ° t J! j D *jjo y0tt frink that 

W Srtee men to attend fre^tly meetings ofaBoarfof 

thesebeme wdopted in «ngl*nJ » aore wproprtati > id* ws. a 

A- Mj te Wte of a Committee, I did not state it in so many words. 7 
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Q. The Board of Scientific Advice might still be enlarged to a certain extent to oovtfthe 
big groups of subjects. I am not prepared to offer any opinion oti Jbhat point, but ‘y ew would 
not like it enlarged so as to include all the necessary scientific men together with business men 
who would be interested in turning these researches to commercial account ? — A, T think I have 
suggested something in these words, viz., a nucleus of permanent members, and thalTthe 
members of tbe various Committees might be co-opted as circumstances might require. Your 
description of the Board at home agrees practically with my ideas on the? subject. I don't 
think it would be possible to have a big Board to discuss everything, on aocount of the distance 
alone. * 

Q. In your study of the question of fibres in India, do you require yourself anything like 
botanical knowledge, or would it be sufficient to refer your purely botanical problems to an 
appropriate department?—^. My work has not involved much purely botanical work, but 
where the latter has been necessary, I have usually collaborated with a botanist. 

Q. I have been told that cases of this kind occur, where a botanist would determine 
species of plant in tlie ordinary way, but would not be able to distinguish between the 
varieties until they were actually grown, and that in some cases a variety may be a valuable 
plant, from the point of view of yielding fibre, whilst another variety may be entirely worth* 
less ?— A. That is quititkue ; there are only two botanical varieties of jute. 

Jdr. C . E. Zow.-^wjEultivated jute ?— A. Yes, but each variety of jute comprises a large 
number of races whicl^fflfter considerably in their respective fibre yielding capacities. 

President.— Q. Do you think that the work in connection with fibres generally in India 
would be sufficient to occupy anything like, say, half a dozen technical specialists for a fairly 
unlimited number of years in research work, and in encouraging the development of these 
industries? — A. I think, to begin with, you would have to establish that there is a case. Of 
course in Bengal the jute industry is a very big one, but outside that, as far as the jute class of 
fibre is concerned, it is not a very big thing. You wili have to prove first of all that there are 
possibilities before you engage a very large staff. 

Q. To prove a negative case you would require a good deal of time for one fibre expert ?— 
A. I mean in making experiments to see whether for instance the cultivation of jute in a par- 
ticular tract would be a paying proposition. That would not take very long. 

Q. And even to condemn other fibres as more or less worthless would take a fair time ?— 
A, Oh, yes, it would probably take two or three years. 

y. Do you think that the question of dealing with fibre-producing plants is in itself a 
speciality, in the sense that it is better to have one expert, or at any rate a group of experts 
specialised in fibres, or a number of men ; for instancy for your specialisation, to adopt the line 
of having one taking an interest in jute and another in flax, and a third in cotton, and so on ? 
— A . I should separate the cotton from the others. 

Q. Because it is so purely agricultural, and its fibrous qualities are already dealt with ?— 
A . It is a different class of fibre from others j flax and jute are fairly closely allied in the sense 
that both are stem fibres and that similar methods are used in their extraction. 

Q. When you take jute and sann hemp and Hibiscus Cannabinus and cocoanut fibre, you 
will have enough problems to occupy more than one man ? — A. Certainly, eventually, but with 
the exception of jute and sann hemp and a certain amount of Hibiscus in Madras, there is not 
very much at present. For instance, there is practically no flax grown for fibre in India. 
Experiments have been made to prove that it can be made to pay in Bihar and some experi- 
ments have also been made in the United Provinces, where they are trying to give the flax out 
to cultivators to produce. One caunot say, however, that there is production to any 
extent. 

Q. You have not exactly got on to the point that I have been trying to develop. I notice 
you have dealt largely with the cultivation of jute ; the conditions under which it is grown. 
You have dealt largely with the agricultural aspect of the jute question. I want to know 
whether there is such a thing as a fibre export who is not necessarily conversant and would 
not be conversant with the agricultural cultivation of the plant giving rise to fibre?— A. I 
think the fibre expert ought to have theagricultural knowledge. 

Q. Work from the agricultural side ?— A, I think that ought to be included in his work. 

Q. Judging of the value of the fibre, its qualities, eto., who would do that for you; if, for 
instance, you were replaced by an ordinary agriculturalist or an agricultural chemist without 
special experience in fibres would that be easily done by an ordinary agriculturalist?— A. You 
mein the commercial valuations ? If I want commercial opinion on fibre, I ask a m an who is 
in tbs trade, usually eomeone in Calcutta. There are some fibres that are not used in Calcutta. 
Tbe Calcutta man would say that this kind of fibre is not in much use in Calcutta, and he 
would Only give a nominal value for it, In this case I would send it elsewhere. 

In that case you would not get a favourable opinion unless it was a good fibre-produc- 
ing pjant ? — A. Probably not ; they say they have no use for it. 

You have no means of developing the plant up to standard ; or can it "be brought un to 
standard by improved agriculture ?— A. From commercial opinion and one's own iimwWge, 
one would be able to judge of its possibilities and decide whether or not it would be worth 
while continuing work on it 
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7 0U grt any laboratory m^bo^x of obtaining preliminary value* with regard to 
fibre, the same m one doef^with reference to minerals, without getting actual commercial 
vabfttiona Y—A. One can distinguish comparatively easily between different fibres. 

x :t**W+* any or< ^i nar y technical man ought to make generally an expert?— 
A. I think certainly a fibre eipeit should have technical knowledge in addition to his agricul. 
tural knowledge, otherwise he would be working in the dark a good deal. I am mvself a 
ohemist by profession. J 

Q. I am thiuking what would happen to the whole of this institution if anything happened 
to you. We heard of a case this morning of a good officer who had been transferred from a 
promising series of experiments to relieve another one in a different province ; the whole of 
his work absolutely collapsed?—^. Yes, that is temporarily true in the case of Mr. Annett, 


Q. It would be equally true if you were transferred to another work ?— A. Yes, the other 
man would have to begin more or less as I began. But my work on jute has gone so far now 
that it is gradually passing out of my hands into those of the Deputy Directors and their district 
staffs. . The seed is going out iu large quantities and will continue to do so in increasing 
quantities and I anticipate that the time will soon arrive when my control over the jute woik 
in Bengal will became largely mechanical, viz., to ensure the constantfcwing out of a supply 
of pure seed for multiplication on a large scale by the seed produceflii^S, ■ 

Q. Still there is no such thing as an industry standing still. Arf&bn as the fibre becomes 
established, somebody sets up an opposition to fibre, and unless it goes ahead, it will soon find 
itself knocked out ? — A. I would be glad to have another man working on the same lines as 
myself ; in fact we are about to make proposals to that effect. 

Q. What is your idea as to how that man should be employed ; would he oome in as a 
normal member of the Agricultural Department ?— A. Yes, a man in the junior grade who 
will work up to that. That is our idea at present. 

Q. He would go into a blind alley as a fibre expert, never rising to anything above what 
the Government consider worth while to pay for a fibre expert?-^. He would be on the 
ordinary service grade, I presume, which would be the same as for a chemist or a botanist. 


Witness subsequently forwarded the following note relating to this question . 

The question seems to raise a point regarding the advisability of delegating an officer 
to devote the whole, or practically the whole, of his time, for as long a period a# may he 
necessary, to making a special study of a particular crop or class of crops. There is a distinct 
tendency in this direction, not only in the Indian agricultural service, but also, for instance, 
in the American Department of Agriculture and the policy has, in the case of the Indian 
department at any rate, been justified by results. 

It would be unfortunate if the impression should gain ground that, even if his investi- 
gations lead to successful results, the prospects of an officer are likely to suffer by his becom- 
ing a specialist in this sense. His technical knowledge as a chemist, botanist or agricul- 
turist is continually employed and developed during his investigations and, at the conclusion 
of the latter, the presumption is that his experience will make him a more valuable member 
of his profession than before their commencement. The difficulty seems to be at least partly 
a question of nomenclature ; if so, this should be remedied and, in any case, the matter 
should be thoroughly discussed, if only to avoid disappointment and its inevitable reaction 
on the work of an officer employed as I have described. 

Mr, C, E . . low .— You give an account of improved jute seed which you are getting 

out : where is that produced ? — A . At present we arc producing it in Bihar and Assam. 

Q. On whose lands are you producing it?— A. In Bihar; Pusa is growing a certain 
amount, and also the planters. 

Q. Is that an agency which you think can be expanded sufficiently to serve any appreciable 
portion of the jute areas in Bengal ? — A. I think so. One acre of jute in Bihar, I think, would 
produce somewhere between 7 and 10 maunds per acre of seed. We cannot hope to affect the 
whole of the jute-growing area in a single year, but what we are doing is to grow this 
seed and then to distribute it or sell it, giving preference to those tracts where cultivators are 
in the habit of producing seedior sale. The reason why we are attempting to produce seed 
outside the province of Bengal is that, first of all, a crop of seed is not as valuable as a crop 
of fibre; I mean to say, taking the ordinary crop of jute as 15 maunds of fibre, that is 
roughly Bs. 150 an acre. A crop of seed jute in Bengal is very much less than it would be in 
Bihar. A crop of seed jute in Eastern Bengal would average something like 3 maunds of 
seed per acre, probably never more than 5 maunds. That at Bs. 8 per maund would be 
Be. iO at the outside. 

Q. Do cultivators in Bengal show any signs of being ready to pay high prices for this 
superior seed?—* A. Yes, I think so. As a matter of fact we can deliver the seed in these 
plaoee lit prices which are perhaps lower than the average, much lower than the price of 
eeed in someplaceSi and rather higher than in other*, but on the, whole below the average 
market price. 

Does it pay planters in Bihar to grow jute seed ?— d. Yes. 



Q. How do you enablf the wed-growing cultivator in Bengal to get holAilJMi jnte 
seed ? — A, We are just commencing to organise. The Director of Agriculture proposes to woik 
through the panchayats. This year, for next season, we are distributing a oertain amount of 
seed to each panchayat on the condition that the crop is not cut for fibre but that the who$e of 
the produce remains for seed, which will be sown in the next year.. The quantity of jute seed 
distributed to individuals has been adjusted so that, if the above is done, the cultivator to 
whom seed has been given will, on an average, have sufficient seed to sow the whole of his 
jute area next year. If entirely successful the scheme will result next year (1918) in about 
80,000 sores being sown with improved jute Beed in the Dacca district alone. At a moderate ^ 
estimate this would entail an increased yield of 60,000 maunds of jute fibre. 

q. Is there much cross fertilisation in jute ? — A. No ; practically none. 

Q. Doy ou get cases of people growing mixtures of local and improved seed ?— A. I have 
not yet had sufficient experience of this phase of the work to say, but it is highly probable. 

We anticipate it. If the cultivators begin to grow our jute in a seed -producing district the 
supply of seed from that district must be mixed for the first few years. Ultimately, how- 
ever, because of its superior qualities, the improved jute will completely replace the local one. 

q. Does the value of your Beed depend on its being pure, or is it only a question of greater 
outturn ?—A. At present^it is only a*question of greater outturn. There is not a sufficient 
difference between the quality of the fibre of ono kind of jute and another to make the 
respective prioes differ much. 

Q. The mixture will be injurious only in arithmetical proportion ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You do not find, as a matter of practice, that jute is extending into any other of the 
provinces where it had not been grown largely before? Is the growth materially extending?— 

A. There is no jute outside Bengal, Bihar and Assam at present. There were certain experi- 
ments made in Madras, the Central Provinces and other provinces about ten years ago, 
but they were not continued for very long. 

Q. Practically in areas outside Bengal you have got to get to yourearly sowings by meaps 
of irrigation, and if it is a question of storage it is too expensive ? — A. Yes, I think so. I am 
not at all sure that outside Bengal, Bihar and Assam, it would be possible to. grow jute. . I 
am inclined to think it could not be done except by irrigation. In a tract like the Punjab 
colonies, where it is possible to get water in time to sow the crops, it is really a question of a 
sufficiency of labour and of retting water. 

Q. I understand that jute in some places is followed by a rice crop almost immediately ?— 

A. Yes, that is a very wide practice in Bengal. 

q , Then that can be done especially in Daoca and Mymensingh?— A. Mymensingh 
very especially j in all tracts which are not too low for it. There are different types of land 
which grow jute. Some never go under water ; others are typical rice lands where they grow 
a crop of jute or Aus paddy first. 

Q. -The extension of jute in some areas would not diminish the outturn of food crops ?— 

A . It should not interfere with transplanted paddy in a district like Mymensingh, but it 
would certainly extend at the expense of (broad cast) paddy, which would be replaced either 
on high lands or where it is grown in rotation with transplanted paddy. 

Q. The jute crop is usually a heavier crop than the rice crop ?— A, Yes, but there is one 
point about that. Take the case of a single cultivator. It is possible he grows more juto than 
he should. The extraction of the jute fibre comes just at the same time as he would be 
transplanting his paddy and if he has too much jute to extract, he has to restrict the amount 
of paddy. That is rather indicated by the statistics. 

Q. You speak of Hibiscus as fulfilling much the same purpose as jute ?—vf. Yes. 

q. Of course it is grown no doubt in small quantities in many parts of India ; but how 
about the difficulty of retting it ?— A. The cultivation of Hibiscus would have to take place 
where retting water is available ; but this is the case in many plaoes when the rainfall, either 
in amount or its distribution, is unsuitable for jute. For instance, starting with Western 
Bihar and the eastern part of the United Provinces ; perhaps also in some parts of the 
Central Provinces : in the rains there would be a considerable amount of water in these tracts, ' 
but the rain would not come early enough to allow of the sowing of jute. 

Q. What time would the Hibiscus be required to be retted ? — A. In August and ^ 
September.. The reason why one would grow Hibiscus instead of jute in the toots just 
men tioned would bo that Hibiscus would be sown so much later. It is necessary to sow jute 
earlier than the Hibiscus to get a normal crop. 

q. Taking the case of wild plants with fibre-producing potentialities, Which are . under 
cultivation j suppose you got hold of a variety of them; don't yon think that it is rather risky 
t aking a wild plant and growing it under cultivation ?— A* I don't think so* I tbink«ne of 
the varieties of jute is supposed to be a native of India. ■ ‘ 

Q. That has probably been evolved after a long owjjn e of selecti<m?---if. I Imve an 
totanoe in Sida, a jingle fibre which I have been gromng4uringthe lasfcto^ do 

“M** ^er cultivated crops inaajr nmf* ;* 

% When yoaintroduee your Sida on an economic scale,* trifl Olapii 
before a market * establish it?— 4- For Sida the* is 
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• Lo ^ B ? ? nf - Y “« .“ d , lt wo 1 uld . a } wa y8 sell in England. Probably it would go 
into finer material than oould be made of jute. I have ascertained that there would be no 
difficulty in disposing of any quantity of Sida fibre in any European market. 

Qe You would have cases where you would not be able to establish a local market until 
you produce m pretty considerable quantities ?— A. Yes, perhaps, 

Q. You might want some organisation for helping the growers of the crop through for a 
year or two, not only for fibre but for other things ?— A, I don't think there would be the 
same difficulty in the oase of a fibre like Sida. 

Q . You don't think an organisation to purchase these things and get a market for them, 
for the first year or two, necessary ?— A. In the Central Provinces, I think, you would need 
organisation for the disposal of large quantities of fibres of the jute olass. 

G. Commercial agency or the Agricultural Department would have to givo facilities? 
The Agricultural Department has done that kind of thing in the past, but it is not an Agricul- 
tural Department job. It entails a great deal of work of a commercial nature to men who 
are really experts?— A, Yes, that is true. The Agricultural Department could not hope to 
carry such a scheme beyond the experimental stage. 

< 2 - When you take up a question like retting machinery, where do you think the func- 
tions of the fibre expert should end, and the functions of the industrial expert should begin ?— 
A. I have not thought about it very much, but I should think the functions of a fibre 
expert employed by Government would probably end when the experimental stage is passed. 

Q . You were talking of jute substitutes ; do you think that papor pulp is likely to com- 
pete with jute on the point of price ? — A. I think it all depends on the price of jute. 

Q. Unless jute rises very considerably above the limit of the prices prevalent before the 
War, the cost of wood pulp is not likely to fall very much ? — A. The tendency of wood pulp 
would, on the whole, be to go up but the prices of jute also were if anything higher by com- 
parison for four years preceding the War. 

« If it was not able to compete before the War, it is not likely to compete now ? — A. 
I think that before the War these things were all more or less in an experimental stage. 
Germany and Austria were the two nations who really made serious attempts to produce 
artificial fibre, but they had hardly got beyond the stage of experiments before the War came 
on. I canuot be certain of the figures at all, but they say they can produce paper fibre at 
prices below £20 per ton. 

Sir F. 11. Stewart . — Q. h cotton in your opinion likely to be a dangerous competitor to 
jute under any circumstances? Has it been so in America, up to date for instance? — A. 
There has always been a good market for cotton. The price of cotton, per ton, has always been 
higher than jute I don't think cotton would be a very likely competitor. 

Q. You don't know of any industry in which cotton has been used in America, as a 
substitute for jute ? — A . I have heard of its being used for sacking and also for cordage, but 
I am fairly certain that it is not used on any large scale for the former purpose. 

Q. Is there some particular form of sea-weed which might possibly be used as a substitute 
for jute? — A . I have not heard of any successful developments though I have seen optimistic 
paragraphs in the daily press in regard to the possibilities of marine weeds in this direction. 
It has been proposed to extract fibre from water Hyacinth ( Eichornia Crampet) for the 
manufacture of gunnies. 

Q. Is there any sign of increased cultivation of jute in Assam ?— A. It is entirely a 
question of population. 

Q. There is nothing particular being done there now ?— A. Very little increase is taking 
place in the area of jute. Bengali emigrants go from MymenBingh to Nowgong. In the last 
five years there have been about a thousand men per year, and they grow jute. 

Q. What is being grown there at present on Land suitable for jute ? — A . It is practically 
all paddy with some sugarcane, but the proportion of land which is capable of cultivation and 
has not been cultivated approaches 75 per cent, of the whole country. 

Sirfi.J. lata . — Q. What are the conditions under which jute i^ grown here? Why 
can it not be grown in other parts? — A . The difference between North-Eastern India and 
Western India is one of rainfall. It is not only a question of the aotual aggregate 
amount of rainfall, but <$f distribution. 

Q. Why is not jute^osBible on the Bombay "side, as well as here ? — A, If you take the 
Konkan, you may have rainfall up to 200 inches, but practically the whole of that rainfall 
cornea between the middle of June and the end of September, and it begins with a tremend- 
ous burst that would be impossible for jute. .Jute must have a period of comparatively slight 
rainfall in its early stages. The land whioh grows paddy in Eastern Bengal is dry land, 
at the time jute is sown and often remains dry until the end of June. Even when jute is 
cultivated on land subject to inundation a large proportion of the growth of the crop takes 
place before the inundation* 

Q. Can Hibuooa be grownron the Bombay aide 1 —A. It oould be grown on high land* 
which do not go under water. * 

Q. Doe* it require irrigation in any way 1 —A. If the rainfall if (mall, and especially 
it is *617 late f ph«»ld aay ‘yea’r .j 
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Q. Could you utilise, say, the tail-waters of large hydraulic works for growing this 
Hibiscus in any way ? — A. Yes ; if the water were available in the early part of t^e season* , 

Q. By the * early part 1 you mean the oold weather?— A, Prom the end of February 
onwards. 

Q. If water is available, you think this Hibiscus could be grown to advantage?—^. 
On the higher lands. It is a question of manure too, if your land is not good enough. 

Q. The rainfall would not affect it ? A heavy rainfall at the foot of the ghats would not 
in any way harm the crop ?— A. I don't think so, if you are able to give the crop a start 
with irrigation and if the land is not liable to inundation. 

Dr. E. llophimon. — Q. I want to ask you about flax. Flax, you say, grows well in 
Northern Bengal, but ha3 it been grown systematically ?— A. There is no flax growing 
industry ; flax cultivation in India is only in an experimental stage. 

Q. Have any systematic experiments been made ?— A. Not in Northern Bengal ; in Assam 
they have produced quite good results. Last year I had quite a good crop of flax in Northern 
Bengal. 

Q. What acreage ?— - A. Only small. There is no production of flax ; it was only an 
experimental crop. 

Q. You say, “it remains to be proved whether there is room in the province for flax as 
well as jute?" — A. The point in my mind when I wrote that was that if you grow jute 
and flax the two crops would probably exhaust the soil in the same way. They would not be 
able to grow the flax oftener than once in 4 or 5 years at least. 

Q. Jute is grown once in three years? — A. It depends on the tract; in some parts it 
grows every year ; in Rangpur about two years out of five. 

Q. It would not be possible to grow jute and flax in rotation?—^. One might grow 
jute in one year in the rains, and then have flax as a cold weather crop another year. 

Q. 1 suppose you cannot form any ostimate as to whether jute or flax is the more valuable 
crop? — A. I think jute is very valuable. The yield of flax is so much less than that of jute. 
Besides, it is necessary to sink considerable capital in machinery to treat flax on a large scale. 
I don't think you would ever induce the individual cultivator to put up a small machine of 
his own for the extraction of flax. It would be rather costly, and more than he could 
afford. 

Q. I think retting is done in small quantities at a time ?-—A. I understand that in recent 
years attempts have been made in Ireland to establish co-operative organizations for retting 
and scutching flax. This would be the only way in which such work could be done in India. 
For the individual cultivator to do it, it would be a question of the machine. He could do it 
by means of a bamboo hammer and the scutch, or by a knife made out of bamboo, but it is 
an extraordinarily slow process under those circumstances. That is one of the things which 
limit production of sann hemp in the Punjab. The process is so slow, and is not worth the 
time devoted to it. 

Q. By ‘ central retteries ; what sort of area have you in mind ? — A . In Bihar where they 
grew flax, and where the chief experiments have been made so far, they had about 100 acres, 
and they said that they oould conveniently deal with even 200 acres. 

Q. You don’t know anything personally about flax grown in Assam? — A. The original 
experiments with flax in Assam were initiated by me and I have been in close touch with all 
subsequent work. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Q. You sav in regard to sisal, “there are quite simple implements 
capable of producing good fibre, which would always have a ready sale." Can you tell me 
what these implements are?— A. The implement I was thinking of is a hinged knife. 

Q. Have you any experience in extracting fibre? — A. Yes. 

Q . Do you think it would be simple to extract sisal hemp on a scale which the small 
cultivator might try in starting ?— , A. Yes, if he had two or three plants of sisal hemp. 

Q. Have you tried that machine for extracting plantain fibre? — A, Yes; but I don’t, 
believe in plantain fibre, not the edible plantain, because it is too weak. Plantain fibre that 
I have seen was always far too weak, except as a paper-making material. 

Q . Do you know, in the case of plantain fibre, whether the strength of the fibre depends 
very largely on the time when the trees were out ?— A. I should think it would ; I have not 
tried cutting trees at definite stages of their growth, bat I think it would. If you out the tree 
while the plant was in a young stage, the fibre would be weaker. 

Q. Plantain fibre is always condemned, but I have seen a good dealtof it manufactured 
into ropes, and it seemed to be capable of development ?— A. In Bengal and Assam we have 
had hundreds of samples, and have not come across one fit for cordage fibre. Not very long 
ago samples of plantain fibre came frop Burma, which were very favourably reported on in 
London Perhaps the Burma conditions were better. I . 

Q. Is it worth while taking up properly, the extraction of plantain fibre on a small 
soale?— i. It would have to be a cottage industry. I don’t think it is the sort of industry 
that any except the adult male members of a family could carry on^ and the question wog|4 
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be whether their time would not be spent more profitably elsewhere. The content o! fibre is 
only H percent, of the plantain tree; that would be the average in Bengal. You would 
have to deal with an enormous amount of the material to get a proper quantity of fibre. 

Q . Do you think that plantain fibre might be cultivated as a cottage industry ?— A. That 
is entirely a question of the quality of the fibro. 1 would not advocate it in Bengal, as my 
experience is entirely against it, 3 

Hobble Pandit M. M. Malavtya.— Q. You say that “ it is practically certain that the 

whole of the increased area put under jute in the period 1910-14* — roughly 400,000 acres 

was at the expense of fooa grains ; but even then there is an area of over a million acres 
which caunot be accounted for by the statistics available, and which apparently went out of 
cultivation; in fact it would appear that the increased area put under jute caused a much 
more than equivalent reduction in the area of food crops ,; j and then you go on to say that 
“ it is a question how far such a process can go on, and that although increased yields of food 
crops will be made possible by the work of the Agricultural Department, it. would seem that, 
as far as present conditions are concerned, Bengal will soon reach the limit of economic 
safety, if it has not already done so, in regard to jute production." Have you any remedy 
to suggest for this state of .things?— A. My suggestions were to extend the area on which jute 
or other fibres, like Hibiscus, arc grown. Without doubt you could go into Bihar with jute. 

Q. Do you think that by increasing jute cultivation in Bihar, you would induce cultivators 
in Bengal to give up jute in preference to ric e?—A. It would be a question of price which 
would tempt the ryot in Bengal to go beyond safe limits. He is getting a very high price for 
jute and is attempting to put down more jute than is safe. 

Q. But you say that the demand is going to increase, and would that not sufficiently 
stimulate the cultivator to put down a larger area under jute ?— A. You will mitigate the 
difficulty if you extend the area. 

Q. You have no other remedy to suggest?— A. I have stated in my written evidence that 
the work of the Agricultural Department will eventually, after a number of years, increase the 
outturn of jute by something like 25 per cent. ; but at the lime when this has been achieved, 
the increased demand promises to be much greater than an increment of 25 per cent. I don't 
see that there is any other remedy than to bring in new tracts, in India or otherwise, as 
producers of jute or of similar fibres. On the whole it seems that the years when the prices of 
• jute, or the area under jute, has been greatest, in those years the areas under rice seem to havo 
decreased. 

Q. You 6ay that clearly enough, " since the commencement of the War which caused a 
shrinkage of over 25 ner cent, in the area under jute, rice cultivation has shewn a rapid and 
progressive recovery ?” — A . It is necessary to take the War into consideration. The War has 
entailed freightage difficulties ; and these may havo brought down the price of rice. Since 
the War began, freight from Burma has enormously increased. 

•But the fact that the rice that used to go to certain areas has not gone but has been 
available in India, would not explain the increase of area in rice crop during the last two 
years. 

President.— Q. There has been an increase in the rice crop and there has also been a de- 
crease in the consumption of rice on the part of enemy aliens ? — A. A large increase in the rice 
area under such conditions is very significant. Thelprice of rice in India is less now than it was 
two or three years ago. In 19 lb there was a large area under jute, and in that year the area 
under rice was lower than in the previous seven years. At the commencement of the War the 
prices of jute went down to a very low level, and the drop came in time to allow the cultivator 
to put an increased area under rice. In 1915 there was a still larger area of rice and a very 
large drop in the area under jute. 

Q. You say that the u limit of economic safety ” has been or will soon be reached in 
this matter? — A. Yes, I think that is the conclusion one would draw from a study of the 
subject. 

Q. But it does not necessarily follow ?— A. The greatly increased prices in recent years are 
an indication to start with. Since 1010 we have had a series of years of very high prices for 
‘jute, which showed a continuous tendency to advance up to the time of the commencement of 
the War. The area under jute also rose in this period, but has never reached the area in the 
forecast of 1907. That* is an indication that considering the profits they are making out of 
jute the cultivators would^ave gone further if able to, and they would have put a much 
larger area under jute. 

Q. This balance will work naturally, i.e., when the people find that it does not pay to 
grow jute, they will not grow it. The United Kingdom is a food-importing country, but that 
is not neoess&rilY 1)ad economically ? — A. The conditions are rather different ; Bengal is 
rfbfc an industrial country and must admittedly be largely self-supporting in the matter of 
food ; yet there have beeu in reoent years one or two instance* of considerable shortage 
following a big slump in prices of jute. In 1907 the conditions in Northern Bengal approached 
more nearly to famine than they f ver did. 

Ur. (7. E. Low. — Q. That position has beeu already reached in various parts of the cotton 
tracts, so that the relative proportion of cotton and food crops fluctuates habitually frona year 
to yeaiyasoording to the cash value the cultivator gets for bit ootton ?—A. It ajl depends on 
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whether you get these periods of considerable shortage due to excess of cultivation of the non* 
food crops. . 

Q> The value of cotton exported from the Central Provinces fluctuates between 7 and 
11 crores in two successive years ; do you consider that unneoessarily unsound economically — 
A. It is a question of food supply entirely. Granted this, if the cultivation is profitable, it 
is an absolutely sound proposition. It must be the reverse, on the other hand, if there are 
periods when the food supply goes short. 


W 1TNES8 No. 124. 

Me. A. C. Ghobb, Superintendent of Sericulture, Bengal . 

■Written evidence. 

Q. 1.— Many a time I tried to induce my countrymen to buy raw silk and sell but none 
came forward. I proposed to the late Director of Agriculture, Bengal, to lay out Government 
money but this was not accepted. 

If a rich firm can be started by the help of Rajas, and Maharajas with a reliable manager 
under Government supervision, the poor cultivators may be saved and the Indian industry may 
thus get an impetus. 

The failures of many Indian enterprises are principally the reasons for the apathy of the 
Indian capitalists. 

I know of the silk industry only. The policy of starting silk worm seed-rearing nurseries 
or farms was started by me in my own quarters and at my own cost as also the experiments 
in connection with the foreign silk worms. The former has been a success while the latter 
is still in an experimental stage. 

Government is encouraging the silk worm rearers to raise silk worm seed-cocoons through - 
some “ selected rearers” according to Pasteur's system under continual Government supervision 
as is done in the Government silk worm seed rearing nurseries, a method adopted in all the 
foreign silk countries. 

Q. 4. — Loan of thread-nets and microscopes and, where necessary, free distribution of 
disinfectants are given. Also a sum of Rs. 250 for the erection of a model silk worm rearing 
house and a microscope at a cost of about Rs. 60 to those who pass out annually from the 
serioultural schools at Rajshahi and Berhampur. 

Q. 5. — No money grant is necessary, if Government will kindly continue the policy of 
trying to raise the numbers of “ selected rearers ” to produce silk worm seed -cocoons as pro- 
posed in 1916 by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, which will cost Government for the 
supervision and loan of thread-nets, microscopes and some disinfectants. 

Loans will be very good and a 8 per cent, loan will be a boon to the silk cultivators of 
Bengal on the recommendation of the Bengal Serieulfcural Department. 

Whenever necessary Government should purchase indigenous products. 

Q. 6.— The present method followed by Government for the control of the Bengal sericul- 
tural Department is sufficient. 

Q. 7.^-The demonstration farms which are directly under Government control as at 
present, are very good but at the same time the silk cultivators as well, should be encouraged 
through selected rearers to raise silk worm seed-cocoons a method followed by all the foieign 
silk producing countries, as proposed by Mr. Blackwood, the late Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, and this proposal would be a practical demonstration by the cultivators themselves 
to others under strict and continual Government supervision. 

Q. 8.— The present measures taken by the Government of Bengal is sufficient which will 
have to be continued permanently. 

Q. 9.— 1 am concerned only with the silk industry since the last 88 years and at present 
the scheme is hampered owing to want of funds due to war aud there is nothing to grudge. 

Q. 10. — Not necessary for silk industry. 

Q. 11.— No, none to my knowledge. 

Q. 12,—' The object of the co-operative societies are certainly very good and if they can 
help the silk worm rearers, the reelers and weavers, undoubtedly they oan do much, but up to 
this time, as far as my knowledge goes, nothing has been done. 1 have no practical knowledge 
regarding co-operative societies but I think if Government can advapee in a big village 
Rs. 1,000, the villagers may also be able to contribute the same amount, from which fund 
loans may be given at a low rate of interest to the poor cultivators, reelers and weavers. 

Q. 13.— The existing scheme followed by the serioultural section of the Bengal Agri- 
cultural Department is sufficient and I suggest that the soheuje be extended fully as funds 
are available. 

Q. 15<— My practical experience goes so far as silk industry is concerned. 

The Government aid given to the silk cultivators has already been referred to above; 
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. J-U-Uj P 61 ?? 1 * 1 , knowledge and experience of the Bengal silk cultivators benefited 
by the Bengal Agncultoral Department from researches under the Bengal Government, is 
that the silk worm rearers get successful crops from the nursery seeds reared scientifically in 
Government farms and sold to them at a reasonable price. 

Q. 17.— The system by which Government offioers are already helping the silk industry 
is satisfactory. J 

Q. 23.— I think the Advisory Council for Research cannot give assistance to the Bengal 
silk industry. 6 

Qv. 25, 26 and 27.— Surveys are not necessary so far as silk industry is concerned. 

Q. 30.— This is a subject which I pointed out to Mr, Blackwood, the late Director of Sale* agenoie*. 
Agriculture, Bengal, on my return from deputation in 1913 to the Punjab, United Provinces, 

Bombay and the Central Provinces. In the Punjab and United Provinces about 15 annas oC 
the silk market, while in Bombay and Central Provinces about one-third of the silk market 
have been monopolised by the Japanese and Chinese silk. This success lias been attained by 
the merchants and agents deputod from those countries. 

In the winter of 1913 I personally met a Japanese officer at tho Crawford market in 
Bombay with samples of raw silk and silk pieces, giving addresses of different firms in Japan. 

I have also learnt from the silk sellers in the Punjab, United Provinces, Bombay, Guzerat and 
Central Provinces that Japanese and Chinese merchants come to them with samples but nono 
from Bengal. I would therefore suggest suitable facilities he afforded for cheap and exfcen- 
sive advertisements all over the oountry and the example set by Japanese and Chinese 
enterprise be followed in this oountry as well. 

Suitable European markets may also be approached by effective advertisement through 
the deputation of a competent European official. 

Q. 31.— Very good. They give an impetus to the silk cultivators and an advertisement Exhibition*, 
to the purchasers as well. Government encouragement is desirable. The usual help by 
Government subsidy is sufficient but public help and co-operation is absilutelv necessary, 
especially in accommodating the exhibitors and providing board according io Indian customs 
in moffussil districts, for want of which, the private exhibitors, I have personally seen, suffer 
much and so much so that at the next exhibition they would never come again. 

Exhibitions should aim merely at bringing the sellers and buyers into contact. 

Q. 34. — There should be trade representatives as I have suggested in my answer to Trade repr*§en- 
question No. 30, for foreign countries, but for Indian markets an Indian official with special fc »tiv©8. 
knowledge of silk industry will he suitable. Their duties should he to advertise and get pur- 
chasers by showing samples of different owners of silk lilaturos and merchants and samples of 
silk pieces from the weavers in Bengal, as the Japanese and Chinese Governments are doing. 

Q. 35. — Temporary Commissions may also serve. 

Q. 36. — Co-operation of representatives of each province will undoubtedly be very good 
to cheek the incoming of foreign products. 

The representatives of all the provinces may hold meetings annually and thus co- 
operate with one another as is done regarding other Government administrations. 

Q. 87. — Both the publishing of lists and exhibiting articles will certainly enable the Government 
Indiana to know what they cannot do and very likely, it may tempt them to try for the patronage, 
production of those articles in India. 

For Bengal silk industry, I beg to suggest the recruiting of a dyeing expert and if an 
experimental station can be started to prepare puccn dye from our indigenous products it 
will be a very great help for the sale of Bengal silk in the foreign countries and the 
experts of different provinces should meet often for consultation and help each other. 

Noth. — Wit net i did nat give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 125. 

Me, GANArATRAi Kuimka, Honorary Secretary , representing the Marwari Chamber of Mr. Qanapatrai 

Khemka. 

Commerce , Calcutta . 

Written evidence. 

The Committee of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce feel that there is a great need for Banking facilities 
a well organised system of banking, without which the economic progress of this country is 
never possible. There should be a great bank in overy province, and it should receive full 
support from the Government, Such banks are necessary for giving financial aid to industrial 
enterprises, for want of which many of them have failed. These banks should advance loans, 
for industrial undertakings, on security, e.y. } of machinery and plants, stocks and shares, etc. 

Money grants-in-aid and supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, may be 
made also in parts of the country where the people are very poor, for development of cottage 
industries. 
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Commercial edaoa- The Committee realise also the importance of higher commercial education for industrial 
thwu development and suggest that steps should be taken by the Government for encouraging higher 

commercial education and practical training also in actual manufacture. 


Note.— W itness gave oral evidence in vernacular , of which the following is a summary. 


Witness stated that banks should exist in each province for giving financial aid to in- 
dustrial enterprises, and if they were under the supervision of experts appointed by 
Government, it would easily inspire confidence and the public will more willingly subscribe 
to the capital. Marwaries as a class are rich men and are capable of a starting such banks 
themselves* but in witness' opinion such banks would inspire no confidence. 


Witness No. 126 . 

Mr.E.P. Adams . Mr. li. P. Adams, A.M.I.M.E., Chief Inspector of Factories, Bengal . 


Written evidence. 


Capital. Q. 1 . — I have had no experience in regard to the raising of capital for industrial enterprises 

but I believe there is no difficulty whatever in raising capital for industries which have 
already proved a success provided the promotion of new concerns aro in the hands of firms of 
good repute. I understand that Indians generally find it difficult to raise capital on account 
of the many failures in concerns started solely by Indians. Government should certainly 
encourage Indians in the development of industries and Local Governments would I think be 
in the best position to decide to what extent assistance is desirable or necessary. 
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Q. 3. — The two principal industries in Bengal are jute and coal and, in both these, 
periods of prosperity are invariably followed by periods of over-production, necessitating short- 
time employment. 

Several large flour mills have been started in Calcutta during the last 5 or f> years, 
resulting in a steady over-production and most of these mills have had to work intermittently 
to curtail outturn. 

Qs. 5 and 6.— The desirable method of giving Government aid to existing or new industries 
would depend largely upon the nature of the industry concerned. For example, the existing 
method under which Government guarantees the dividends on new railway projects appears 
to be satisfactory but Government would hardly be justified in guaranteeing dividends on new 
industrial concerns, especially in a enso, such as a concern for the manufacture of steel, in 
which an enormous capital would be required. In Ruch cases Government should, if necessary, 
be prepared to provide part of the share capital, preferably the ordinary capital, and sell 
their interests in the concern to the public as soon as the business reached a reasonable 
dividend paying stage. If the outturn of Biich a concern is required by Government, as it 
probably would be in the case of steel, there should be no objection to Government 
guaranteeing the purchase of a portion of the outturn for a limited period. Government 
should not assist in the starting of any industrial concern unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of the products being placed on the market at rates that would compare favourably 
with the same class of articles imported from England or the allied countries. For such 
time as Government held shares in a commercial concern they should be represented on the 
Board of Directors and the accounts of the concern should be subject to Government audit. 

Qs. 7 and 8.— I have no experience of Government pioneer factories but I am of 
opinion that pioneer factories should be initiated wherever it is considered that there is a 
reasonable prospect of establishing and developing a new industry. When such an industry 
has been established, the Government pioneer factory should be sold to private capitalists 
unless it is considered necessary to retain it as a demonstration factory for the benefit and 
training of Indians. 

Several small companies for the manufacture of such articles as pencils, matches, soap, 
cigarettes, leather, etc., have been started by Indians in Bengal in recent years but in 
almost all caRCs the ooncerns have proved a failare, largely owing to insufficient capital 
having been obtained at the outset, necessitating borrowing at high rates of interest. 

Q. 18.— There would be no need for Government to aid an industry which bad 
already been successfully established, and Government aid could hardly be considered 
to interfere with private enterprise in the case of an industry which had not been successfully 
established. 

Qs. 18 aud 19.— There are about 150 oil mills and about 50 rice mills in Calcutta and 
its suburbs, all owned and managed by Indians. These concerns are inefficiently managed. 
The machinery, in nearly all cases, is badly laid out, and the cost of maintenance of the* 
driving power is generally very high. Government might, for each of these industries, start 
a demonstration factory which should* ’be equipped with up-to-date and well laid out 
machinery, and provided with an economical driving plant. The staff should be allowed to 
advise Indians in all matters regarding the efficient management of such factories. These 
industries are seriously handicapped at present for want of expert advioe, especially in segard 
to questions of suitable machinery and repairs. It is, moreover, a nofarioujf fact that* m 
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cannot be manufactured in India or because the prices demanded are prohibitive, Government 
departments should be free to purchase their requirements either through local agents or 
through the India Office. There are serious objections to the present system under which 
departments are required to indent nearly a year ahead for articles to bo supplied during a 
subsequent year. Under existing circumstances indenting officers cannot accurately gauge 
their requirements so long ahead and there is a tendency to indent on a liberal scale/ which 
results in extravagance. Moreover, departments, such as the Jail Department, indenting for 
articles which are intended for meeting anticipated requirements of other Government depait- 
ments are sometimes unable to dispose of quantities of stores on account of the purchasing 
departments changing their requirements without sufficient notice. 

Qs. 44 and 45.— Jute mills in Bengal have in recent years spent large sums in improv- Training of labour, 
ing the conditions under which their labour live. The improvement has been effected by the 
provision of pucca built dwelling houses adjoining the mills and by attention to sanitary 
arrangements and filtered water supply. Tiiis naturally tends towards the retention and the 
consequent better efficiency of labour. It seems a pity, however, that so much money should 
be spent in this direction without obtaining expert advice as to the best kind of houses suit- 
able for these requirements and sanitary arrangements best suited to this country. 

There is another matter which appears to require attention. In all the more important 
industries, labour is largely obtained through contractors or through sirdars. If it were 
ossible to break down this system and employ labour direct, it would certainly be beneficial to 
oth employers and the labour. At the prosent time, especially ii\ textile factories, the labour 
is almost entirely in the hands of the sirdars and time-keepers, who systematically extort 
money from the workers and are not only the direct agents in causing strikes but are also 
responsible for the continuous shifting of labour from one factory to another. Strikes are 
generally engineered on the introduction of any change in working hours beneficial to the 
labour but detrimental to the sweating of labour. The shifting of labour from one factory to 
another is arranged with a view to extortion of money before re-employment. The fact that 
about 25,000 children are employed in the mills in Bengal ami that about 28,000 certificates 
are granted annually on first employment in each factory bears out tho statement that labour 
is constantly shifting, 

Q. 51. — As a general rule only boys who Lave had a good general education should he Training °f snprvl* 
selected to be trained for positions of supervisors or skilled managers and before they start to ftnd t6oIuiicBl 
learn the practical work of the industry for which they are intended they should spend one or 
two years in a technical college. In the case of engineers an apprenticeship of at 1 ast five 
ears is essential, after which a man should gain further practical experience as a workman 
efore being elevated to any responsible position. In all industries a thorough practical 
experience is necessary and should receive greater attention than theoretical knowledge 
obtainable at a technical school. 

Q. 54.— Engineers in charge of prime movers are not required to hold certificates in Mechanical engine* 
Bengal but, under the Bengal Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, boiler inspectors eM * 
can revoke or suspend any boiler certificate granted under the Act when they have reason to 
believe that the boiler or prime mover in respect of which it has been granted is not in 
charge of a person competent to have charge of it. In provinces where certificates are 
required for engineers the standard of examination should be uniform and Local Govern- 
ments should recognise each other's certificates. 

Q, 55.— At present no facilities exist in Bengal for providing men with certificates. It 
ought to be possible for anyone in Bengal to obtain a certificate but I would not 
xmdte it compulsory; This would enable owners to obtain certificated men if they wished 
to do so. 

In thiB connection,# wish to add that all regulations regarding the survey of boilers 
and prime movers throughout India should be uniform. 

Q. 108. — As I acted for three years as superintendent of jail manufactures in Bengal, 1 Jil1 competition, 
am iu a position to state that complaints regarding competition by jail industries would be 
unreasonable. The average daily number of trained prisoners employed on industries in all 
the Bengal jails does not exceed 4,000 and these men are employed on various industries but 
chiefly in connection with the manufacture of articles required by the Jail Department. 

There cannot, therefore, be any appreciable interference with private enterprise when such a 
small number is employed in a province with a population of about fifty million inhabi- 
tants. •' 

• Bee letter No. 17698, dated 19th December 1916, from the Agent and Chief Bngiaeer, Calcutta Sfcftfie 
Supply Corporation, printed at the end of Mr, oral evidence, • 


considered it obo.[», to in.t.llttei, own ’.rail ^fh^SSI 

installation* are, however, far from being economical, and are expense to main kin 

. ^JS.-The rules relating to the purchase of stores by Government departments should 
be revised. Government departments should adapt their requirements as far as possible to 
artides manufactured m India provided there is no marked difference between the prices 
demanded for locally manufactured articles and the prices at which similar articles cm be 
imported from Europe. As regards articles which have to be imnorWI PltVlQr ImitOitsa 
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Jail industries should be developed to the fullest extent possible and there should be 
no restriction against ®‘ employment of power driven machinery in jails. It must be 
remembered that prisoners, iff a large number of cases, have no training of any description 
when first admitted into tails and that, if they are long term men, they usually come out 
after having received a useful training in some industry and their earning capacity is thereby 
increased. 

It should also be borne in mind that the sale of jail manufactured articles is a source of 
revenue of the Jail Department and is set off against the expenditure of that department* 
This is obviously in the interests of the taxpayer and there should consequently be no restric* 
tions regarding the manufacture and sale of 6uch articles. 

General. Q. 110. — I have^had occasion to visit most of the tanneries in Bengal during the past 

rear in connection witK the question of supply of tanned hides to the Home Government. 
Enormous quantities of hides are shipped from Calcutta, chiefly to the United States and the 
Continent, and most of the export trade is in the hands of foreigners. 

There are at present only about five tanneries in Bengal, all of which are small and of 
little importance. There appears to be no doubt that the tanning industry is one which could 
be very largely and profitably developed. The money that is now spent in the preparation 
of skins for shipment abroad would, to a great extent, be saved, as such preparation would be 
unnecessary if the skins were tanned in India and this would, moreover, have the desirable 
effect of taking the trade out of the hands of foreigners. 

In developing this industry it would be necessary to employ a large staff of trained 
European experts. 

I have on various occasions visited the Calcutta Pottery Works and am convinced that 
this is an industry which admits of development. There is n large demand in India for 
porcelain insulators for electrical purposes. This demand has hitherto been met by importing 
these articles but I do not see why there should be any difficulty in manufacturing them in 
pottery works in India. 

Qa. 112 and 113.— The manufacture of paper in India, at present, has to depend alm6s 
entirely on raw materials, such as wood pulp, caustic soda, bleaching powder, sulphate of 
alumiua, white clay, etc., which have mostly to be imported from Scandinavia and other 
parts of the Continent. Paper mills have experienced some difficulty since the outbreak of 
war in obtaining these materials and high prices are having to be paid. Almost aft these 
raw materials could be manufactured in India. As regards wood pulp, which is Squired 
in large quantities, experiments have already been carried out on a small scab by the Tltaghur 
Paper Mills Company and it Las been demonstrated that bamboo, which is obtainable in large 
quantities in India and Burma, can be successfully couveroed into pulp suitable for the 
manufacture of paper. The only difficulty seems to have been the capital required to lay 
down a plant large enough to turn out the raw material in paying quantities. 


OlUL EVIDENCE, 0TH DECEMBER 1916. 

» 

President*— Q. You say, u The rates charged by the Electrio Supply Corporation for 
small power users are so high that the factories have invariably considered it cheaper to 
'instal their own small steam plants." Will you tell us what rates are charged^— A. A 
variety of rates are charged according to the quantity of current used. It is generally 
so mucl^ per unit, plus about Rs. 5-8 per month installation charges. 

Q, What would be the average rate per unit? — A. That again depends entirely upon the 
quantity used. If a man has a motor running continuously, it works out fairly oheap. 
But if, on the other hand, the motor works for only four or live days a week and, say, for 
only seven or eight hours a day, then the rate would work out to be expensive. 

V, Q* Can you give ub an idea of the scale of charges that are made ?— i. I cannot tell you. 
-A scale of charges can be obtained from the Electric Supply Corporation. 

Q. Can you give us some rough idea as to what is the minimum charge for continuous 
Nvork?~-if. In the case of large consumers it works out to less than half an anna, whereas 
in the oase of small users the rate may vary from two annas to four annas. 

Q. And in those circumstances, if it were as much as two annas it would pay an oil prill 
to install its own steam plant ?—A. I think so. 

Q, You say , t( The rules relating to the purchase of stores by Government departments 
should be revised." You do not say in what particular they should be revised? — A . I say 
that a Government department should be allowed to purchase stores either through Indian 
agencies or through the Director of Stores at home, as may be considered most suitable for 
the department. 

Q. But the rules as at present issued encourage the actual purchase of stores in India ?— 
A. Yes, but not European stores. „ 

Q, You mean that the Government should also purchase .European stores imported by 
private firms ?— A, Yes. 

Q. In what way will that assist industries in the country ?— X That won't assist 
industries at all. 
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Q. We are not here to support a purely eoramereial trader. We want to know in what 
way these rules can he revised for the purpose of encouraging tfce industrial development 
of the country 1—A. It should be possible in some cases for Government departments to adapt 
their requirements more to articles that are produced in the country than is done at the 
present time. According to the present rules it is necessary to indent for all European 
stores through the Director General of Stores. r 


Q. If they cannot be obtained in this country ?--A If they are not manufactured in this 
country. But what I say is that they should be obtained cither in this country or at home 
whether manufactured here or not, according to, the convenience of the department. 1 


Q. I do not see what advantage there is to purchase European stores through a firm of 
importers f— A, The advantage is you can obtain stores immediately instead of waiting many 
months for them. Further buying locally one can obtain exactly what is required, which is 
not always the case when stores are purchased through the India Office. 


Q. But surely if the India Stores Department is organised properly they should get better 
terms than any Calcutta importer can get?— A. 1 believe the majoiity of the European 
concerns are prepared to supply stores at the same rate as the India Office. 


Q. They would not be able to get contract advantages. They uould not he able to make 
forward contracts and you throw the responsibility as to quality on the purchasing officer 
instead of on a specially organised Government department of expert buyers? You have not 
made any case for the revision of Government rules on this matter. The Governmoat rules 
are perfectly clear that if an article can be obtained in this country up to quality, the country 
made article should be given distinct preference ? — A. Forward contracts may he suitable for 
large consumers like the military, but here again these contracts can be arranged from India 
through local agents. In the ease of small Government departments there is no advantage 
at all in foiward contracts. Presumbly heads of consuming departments are able to judge 
the quality of the material they require. 

• Q. Have you read the rules recently ? — A. Not very recently. 

Q. You say that there is a good deal of shifting of labour from one factory to another, 
and that consequently the time-keepers and sirdars have obtained profit by the re-engagement 
of men who have been discharged by one mill and taken on in another. Is it possible for the 
factories to co-operate as regards the recruiting of labour? — A, It, may be possible to do some- 
thing in that direction but considering the enormous number of peop’e employed it will be 
extremely difficult. 

Q. Would you suggest any Government agency ?— A. This is a serious problem. 


Q. Yon can make no proposal for the Government organisation of labour so as to prevent 
the shifting of labour from one factory to another ?—A. At the present time, certificates for 
children are granted in each factory so that when a child joins a factory a certificate is 

f ranted. Instead of that, I thought it might be possible to grant these certificates in each 
istrict only, so that a child would have to obtain a certificate at one office in each centre, aniff 
it might be possible then to keep in touch with these children. When entering a milbihe* 
certificate would bo given up to the manager of the mill, and the child should not again be 
employed in any other factory without producing the same certificate. » 

Q. But will that not interfere with the liberty of a man'to go and join any factory he 
likes ?— A. That is the point. 

Q. Your main reason for raising the question is to protect the labourer himself ?— A, Yes# 

Q , You have not made any proposal to remove this difficulty. You merely complain of 
the disadvantages of the present practice. You have no remedy for that?— A. No. 

Q. You say, "In provinces where certificates are required for engineers the standard of 
examination should be uniform, and Local Governments should recognise each other'* 
certificates." Is it not advisible that all provinces should require certificates for engineered 
and men in charge of prime-movers ?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is it desirable in Bengal ? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. You think the present system in Bengal is better than thgt which prevails in some of 
the provinces where they require the men to have a certificate of efficiency ?~A. I do not 
say it is better. In Bengal in the last ten years there were only four accidents causing 
injuries to nine people for an average of 4,000 boilers working. That seems to me to bo very 
good. I do not think you can improve on that. 

Q. If you had certificates of competency would you expect that the boilers would* be 
turned to better account and the machinery live a longer life, apart from the accidents ? A. I 
do not think so. 

Q . You think the present arrangement is quite good enough?—^. Yes. I think there 
is no case for introducing certificates in Bengal. 

t Mr* A. Chatterton Q . Supposing legislation were introduced, would you distinguish 
between prime*movers and steam boilers ?— A. No. 

Q. In Bengal are all the boilers annually inspected and passed by the inspector ?— A* The 
whole of Bengal is not under the Boiler Act’ at the present time. 
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Q. Ton mean that in part of &e province the boilers are not subject to an 7 annual 
inspection?— A. Yes. Bat proposals have been submitted to Government to bring the whole 
provinoe under the Act. ' 

Q. How do von account for the very small number of boiler accidents in Bengal f— A. 
Compared with home, I think the requirements of the Boiler Act is above the home 
standard. 

Q. In the districts where the Act is in foroe ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You mean that the specifications which are passed bv the boiler inspeotor are more 
stringent than they are in England? — A . Yes. What I! mean is this that the boiler rules 
throughout the whole of India are very largely based on the Board of Trade rules. At home 
they do not require the same conditions as we require out here. 

Q. Have you Hty information regarding the traots which are not under the Boiler Act ? 
— A . A year or two ago, a boiler exploded in one of the districts and injured about 100 
people. That district has since been brought under the Boiler Act. 

Q. Are those districts which are not under the Boiler Act less advanced industrially? — A . 
In the outlying districts there are few boilers. When the Boiler Act was first started, it was 
limited in its application to Calcutta. It was then extended to Narayanganj and Dacca. The 
Boiler Department is a t elf-supporting Department, and extensions have only been made to 
places where it was possible to carry out the works without incurring financial loss to the 
department. 

Q. Would you recommend in the interests of industrial development that the Boiler Act 
should be applied throughout the country? — A . I should certainly say so. We have already 
asked Government to extend the Act to the whole of Bengal. 

Q. You have expressed here some opinions regarding the functions of jails in regard to 
the manufacture of goods. On what principle do you approve of jails setting up machinery 
and turning themselves into factories ? — A . It is because they should take the best possible 
advantage of the labour ihat they have got. This will make the department as nearly self- 
supporting as possible. 

Q. Is it not practicable with hand industries which require no expensive plant ? — A. 
Unfortunately there is nothing to pick up in the way of hand industries which will pay. 
Carpet weavers at present would earn about half an anna a day. That hardly pays. 

Q . Is that because the jail rates are too low and compete with the outside manufacture 
in carpets ?— A. It is partly because the jail labourer works for about six or seven hours a day. 
It takes a tremendously long time to get the jail labourer to make carpets, and he is learning 
the work most of the time. 

Q. Would you approve of the establishment of a jute mill in a central jail? — A . No 
objection whatever. We already have one in Bengal. 

Q. The justification for having these factories inside a jail is that they would train the 
prisoners and they would be able afterwards to earn an honest livelihood ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is easier to teach prisoners to work machinery than practise 
handicraft ? — A. That is so. 

Dr . R Eopkinson . — Q. If a boiler explosion occurs in Bengal, is there any inquiry ? — 
A . There is always an inquiry by the Boiler Department. 

Q. And if the boiler is found to be faulty, or if the explosion is due to the culpable 
negligence of the owner, is heliaWe for damage ?— A. I believe, if there is culpable negligence, 
4e is liablo under the Penal Code. In one ease a boiler was working without a certificate 
and the manager was prosecuted on that account under the Boiler Act. I 11 two cases tubes 
burst on account of sediment, and in another case a boiler exploded inside an engineering 
works. 


Q. The manager was always fined ? — A. Only in one case in which the manager was fined 
because he worked the boiler without a certificate. 

Q. Is it cart of your duty as Chief Inspector of Factories, to enquire into the housing 
condition of the working people ?— A. No, but we do so. 

Q. It is not definitely your province ?— A. No. 

Q. You have no powers ?— A No. 

Q, You do it if it is within the factory compound?—^. From the sanit&rv point of view 
we then have power to deal with it. 4 

Q. As a matter of observation, however, you find conditions improvw^tbis respect ?— 
A. Tea. 


Q. Does the half-time system obtain in Bengal ?—A. Yes. Children work six Vn rs a 
day. In the textile factories the coolies work 13} hours. The children are (till calle d H*- 
'time workers though they do not work half the time the mill is running. Half-timers are 
supposed to be between nine and fourteen years of age. 

Q. What time do they work f — A. Six hours a day, for fit days, in textile fairfonV " , and 
seven hours in non-textile factories. 


Q. It is part of yonr duty to see that the regulation is carried out ?—A, Yes 
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<2- Yon do not know of any case of a school beine set un hv a •> . A . , 

Q. In no case is the attendance at sohool compulsory ?— A, No. 

Sir D.J. Tata Q. With regard to the effeot of the housing question upon the shift;., » 
^aracterof labour, do you think that it would pay the employer efjabour to look to the 
better housing of the employees with a view to settling them ?-A. A large number of houses 
have been built m Bengal in recent years simply to attract labour to textile factories. 

UK, ° f in ,he inm,di *‘' '““‘r «" '■*•»« "ter. 

Q- Are the conditions such that the houses oan be built in the vicinity of these factories ? 
The factories may be in the thick part of the town,' where building sites are not available ?— 
A. Of course, it depends upon what property the mills possess. When a mill has property 
available it is geneially utilised for constructing lines, or houses, for their own employees. 

Q. And does that help in settling labour to a great extent 't—A. Yes. 

Do you think that the Government or the municipalities can help in the matter at all 
by way of legislation, or otherwise? — A. I think Government could give some advice with 
regard to the class of houses best suited for the purpose, and also in sanitary matters. At the 
present time factories spend large sums in this direction. The different mills have their own 
ideas as to the best class of house required but I think the money could be spent to much 
better advantage, 

, Q. By building a better class of houses? — A. Yes, and by obtaining expert advice. 

Q. Is it part of your duties to inspect those buildings which have been put outside the 
factory walls ?— Jt. No. But we do so. 

Q, In one place you say that the failure of the various factories is due to insufficient 
capital but a little later you 6ay that these concerns are inefficiently managed. Which of 
these conditions operates more for failure ?•— A. Inefficiency. 

Q. Want of capital is really due to inefficiency ? — A. If efficient management was 
assured capital would be forthcoming. 


Then this statement that failure is owing to want of sufficient capital is not quite 
correct ?— A. It does not reply all that I mean. 

Q. It is practically inefficiency of management that fails to secure capital ? — A . Yos. 

(jj. If there was good management capital could always be seoured ?— A, Yes. 

Honble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy t —Q, You say that in a certain mill the manager 
started a school. Did he charge any fees ?— A, 1 am not sure. If a fee was charged it was 
very nominal. 

Q. It charges fees ?— A. I am not quite sure about it. 

Q. What about these half-timers ? Don*t they go after work in one mill to another 
Dlill? — 4* They do in some cases, but this is prevented as far as possible. 

Q. But if they have a school and the boys are compelled by the factory people to go to the 
school, I suppose this will go away, that is, this difficulty of the boys of one factory going to 
another factory in the afternoon ? 1 think you cannot avoid that whatever inspection you 
have ?— A, That is so. But the great objection to school, after working in the local mills is, 
that the children in many cases come a long distance to their work, and in other cases children 
live on one side of the river and work in the mills on the opposite side of the river. If they 
have to go to school also, it means they are away from their homes twelve hours a day. 

. Q. Thev generally stay the whole day out ? — A, That is the objection that the mill 
manager will put forward. I do not think there will be much good in having a school unless 
the education is made compulsory. 


Q, Are those \yho cojge to the school Bengali boys ? — A. They come from numerous 
districts outside jiower Bengal with their parents. 

Q. Is therej*^$tysdical aid provided for them ? — A. Bach mill has got a medical officer. 

Q. And they supply medicine free ?— A. Yes. In all cases. 

Any grain shops? Do they supply grain cheaper during the famine times ? — A. No* 
Some of the mills supply iced water in the hot weather. 

Q* No grain shops?— There are grain shops near by but in a few cases the mills 
have actually built these shops. 

And provided them with grab at cheaper rates ?— A. They simply built the shops 
and let them to the Marwaries. There are cases b whioh small grinding mills have been 
started in the bazaar and the current for runnbg these mills is actually supplied by 
Balls at very low rates. 
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Q. They do not give any floor or anything else cheaper ? — A, No. 

Q. There is no Act to foroe them to have any medical officer or anybody else attending 
the mill factory people ?— A* No. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q- Do yon inspect the rice mills in Calcutta?— A. If there are 
any mills they come within the Factories Act. I have visited a large number of them. 

Q. Have you had anything to do with the administration of (l Smoke Nuisances 
Act ”? — A. I am a member of the Commission. 

Q, If the rates of power are reduccdiyou think that many of these small mills would be in 
a position financially to avail themselves of electric power ?— A. It would cost these people 
nothing at all if the Electric Supply Corporation not only gave ourrent but supplied 
motors as well. 

With reference to questions 44 and 45, do you know personally or officially that the 
firms were spending large sums of money but not taking export advice? A . 1 do not know 
where they can get expert advice. 

A . Your own?— A. They are not required to take my advice. Eipert advice is advice 
from men at home, that is, with modern experience. 

Do you mean that/ the firm should go to England to get expert advice to put up 
houses for their labourers?—//. Expert advice should be provided by Government if not 
available otherwise. The septic tanks built in Bengal are not up-to-date. The same thing 
applies to houses. It is not necessary to get men from home to build houses suitable for 
workmen. In the majority of the houses, not more than 300 cubic feet of air space for head 
is provided whereas the Factories Act require 500. 

y. With regard to jail industries, do you think it is a fair comparison to compare 4,000 
labourers who are organised well and very strictly controlled in the jails with the general 
population of the provinces amounting to 50 millions ? Do you not think that an 
organisation with very strict control of 4,000 persons will interfere with private enterprise?— 

A. No. It is to be remembered that those men take sometime to learn any particiilar 
trade, and they are not skilled immediately they come to the jail. 

Q. Bon lie Bandit M . M. Malanya .— You speak of the attention which was paid by the 
factories with regard to the housing of labourers employed by them ? — A . les. 

Q, They look only to the physical comforts and the health of the labourers. Is theie . 
any provision in these factories for education or any arrangement for that kind of thing ?—* 

A . There is only one mill in Bengal where education is provided. 

They have erected a school in their own village. The village is inside the mill property. 
The number of mill hands employed there is more than 4,000. 

Q. Is there full provision, made for childcrn of the school-going a ge?—A, No. I do not 
know what number can be accommodated in the school, but I think I am quite correct in 
saying that the school has never been full since it waB started. 

You have stated in reply to Dr. Hopkinson that there is no compulsion exercised 
upon these children to attend school ?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think it would be well if there was some compulsion ?— A. It may be tried as 
an experiment in a district. 

Q. Don't you think that there is some disadvantage in gathering together a large 
population without providing for their moral welfare ? — A. The object of education is to make 
them more independent, and better able to look after their own interests. 

And they would bo better workmen too ? They would be more efficient Workmen 
for the education that they would receive ? — A. I think so. 

Q. And that would help to do away with the system of sirdars ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to what you have mentioned, have you observed any other evils arising 
from the system of sirdars ? What kind of moral influence do they exercise over the persons 
whom they enlist in the service of the factory ?—\4. Generally they engineer all the strikes 
in the mills. 

Q . I suppose you have seen many of these sirdars ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you think they are the right type of men to be entrusted with the guiding and 
controlling of the labourers ?— A. I do not know how you could manage without them. 

Q. Have you discovered any real reason why the system cannot be done away with ?— 

Q, Have you come across factories where the system of sirdars is not prevalent ? A, 
All the textile factories have the same^system. i 

Q> Apart from these textile factories which employ sirdars, have you visited any other 
factory which has not got the system of sirdars 1—A. That system does not apply to other 
factories to the same extent. In "fact, to $ lot of factories, it does not apply at all. 

Q. Do they recruit labour ?— A. Yes. 

Q: They go about and induce the men and women td come and work in the factory ? # — 
A Yes, The sirdar is put in charge of a certain section of machines, and the machines require 
a certain number of men to keep thorn working, and the sirdars are expected to find men for, • 
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working the machines. He shows about 16 in the 
12 or IS. Labour is plentiful. 


books but 


actually employs^ about 


Q. In addition to what he has received from the 
something out of the labourers too ?— A, Yes. 


employer do you think that he makes 


Mr, C. E, Low , — The half-time workers 
system?— A We split the shift system. 


work on shift system. 


Is this a single shift 


Q. What do they do in the time between?-^. They play about the compound. 
Q. Are they made tc^do more work by the Bj*rdai\? — A. Yes. 


Q. Suppose a boy has done six hours in a factory do you think he is capable of roceivinc 
any intelligent education in any school after that ? — A . I do not think SW 

Q. Who are these sirdars? What type of people are they ?—A. They avo a sort of 
headmen. Anyone can become a sirdar. 


Q, What does the, sirdar make every month?—.'/. Anything from Rs. 30 to Rs. 70. 

u- man y °° 0 ^ e8 h as he under him? — A, It depends upon the department in 

which he works. In the spinning department, where a sirdar is in charge of children he 
generally has 16. 


Q, Do you think that any system of compulsory education in the mills might necessitate 
some adjustment of the hours of work, and do you think it would he opposed by the 
sirdars? A, I do not think there is the slightest doubt about it. There would be no 
difficulty if the factories would combine in order to enforce it, but there is no combination 
among the factory owners. 

Q, You speak of the oil mills and rice mills in Calcutta. Very many of them have sprung 
up quite recently ?--.>/. A great majority have sprung up in recent years. Those in Tollygunge 
are very recent. 

• Q. What sort of advice docs the intending proprietor get as regards the supply of his plant 
and other things ?— A. They generally buy their plant from agents in Calcutta who supply that 
particular class of machinery. 

Q. Who shows them how to put down foundations for their engine? — A. This would ho 
done by the agents supplying the machinery. 

Q . Do you think it is efficiently done ?—A. Yes. 

t Q* What sort of man does the agent for machinery employ ? — A. A good commercial 
engineer, not a man with any vast experience in the running and laying down of plants of 
that kind. The plant that is put down is often not the most suitable for the job. 

Q. You think some authoritative advisory agency Would be welcome to people of that 
sort ? — Am I should think so. I have bfcen asked many times to give advice. 


Q, It seems to me to be an extraordinary thing that a place like Calcutta with a large 
number of agencies for machinery of this type is not able to give efficient advice to the pur* 
chasers especially if they purchase new machinery? A. The machines that are sold in Calcutta 
are machines that are built by the makers at home to suit the home requirements and the 
home makers never Btudy Indian requirements. 

Q, When the machine is set up is it kept up to the matk ? — A. No. Very badly looked 
after aB a rule. 

y. That means the employment of inefficient engineers ?— vi, Yes. 

Q. Does not the owner find difficulty in knowing whether the engineer is efficient in the 
absence of any certificate ?— A. I do not think a certificated man would necessarily be a capable 
man. 


JDr, E, Eopkinson Q, Do you consider that a boy who works six hours a day in the mills 
is incapable of further work ? — A, He has done quite enough if he has done six hours in a 
factory. 

. Q. He can do no other work in any form ?—A, As a matter of fact he does, because he 
shifts from one mill ta another. 

Q. That is to his detriment ?— A, Yes. He should not be required to work more than 
six hours. * 

Sir D . /. Tata, — Q. With regard to shifts do they have only one shift or two, so that 
when one set of boys work from 6 a.m. till 12 noon, another set comes and works from 
12 noon till 6 p. m.?— A, In all the textile factories in Bengal, or in most of them, 
they have about six shifts for childern, covering a working' period of 134 hours. 

Q, Each of these shifts of boys has only got six hours to work ?— A. Yes. 

Q. These six hours axe made up by three hours in the morning and three hours later in 
the day ?— A, The morning shiftworks from 5-30 to 9 a. m. and comes back again from 4 to 
7 p. m. 

Q. How then can they go to work anywhere else ?*~A. A shift starts in the morning and 
there is nothing to prevent them from going to an adjoining mill and working in anot er 
shift at another null. They come in and go about the mill as they like. 
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Q . 8urely you could manage to keep them in the mill. After they work in the morning 
three hours, are they' not kept under some kind of control all this time to work the other 
three hours later ?— A, There is no restriction. 

Q* If the A shift works for three hours in the morning tan'they not be kept in the mill in 
the school till the time comes for the next turn later in the day ?— A. Yes. 

Q. About the sanitation of dwelling houses, you say you want expert advice from outside. 
Is there not the sanitary department of the Government or the municipality available for 
consultation t— A. Yes. The Sanitary ’ Commissioner and the Sanitary Engineer. It is 
impossible for them to deal with the whole of Bengal. There" are Sanitary Inspectors 
in addition* 

Q, This department is not sufficiently manned ?— A, It is inadequately staffed. 

Q. With regard to u sirdars,” do they themselves work in the mills ? — A, Yes. They 
are in charge of gangs of workers. 

Q. And the men under them work in the same department ?— A, Yes. 

Q, On the Bombay side we call them is jobbers ,} and they are responsible for finding 
workmen in their own department ; they keep the department up to the full standard and 
as they are paid by piece work they see that the outturn is kept up. Does the Bame 
system prevail here ? — A. No, In certain departments of jute mills men are paid by piece 
work and in other departments on daily wages. It depends upon the class of work. 

Q, The a sirdar n is^also the head of the department for which he finds the labour?— 
A. Each department in a mill is so large that there are a number of sirdars in each department. 
There are head sirdars and under sirdars. 

llon’ble Sir Fatulbhoy Currimbhoy.— Q. You say the mills here work 13£ hours?— A, Yes. 

Q. Under what Act ?— A, Under the Factories Act. 

Q, Continuous work for 13 } hours? — A, Yes. 

Q. About the recess for meals, is that included or separate ? — A . They wol-k on a system 
of shifts which has to be approved of by the Factory Inspector. 

Q, And the adult labour works for 134 hours ?— A. No. Adult labour cannot work for 
13 J hours, because they have got intervals after every six hours. The ma jority work much less 
than 12 hours. The hours worked by adults, as a rule, would be about 9 or 9 J or 10 hours. 

lion* Me Pandit M, M, Malaviya , — Are there any night schools attached to any of 
these factories ? — A. There are night classes in Calcutta which have been run in connection 
with some engineering firms and the East Indian Railway. 

Q. In none of the other factories ?— A. No. 

v 


No; 17698. dated 12th December 1916. 

From— -The Agent and Chief Engineer, The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd* 

To— The Preiident, Industrial Commiedon. 

We have the honour to bring to your notice a public statement referring to our rates fof 
the supply of energy, that was made before your Commission by Mr. R. P. Adams, Chief 
Inspector of Faotories, Bengal, and to point out that the statement reading “ the rates charged 
by the Electric Supply Corporation for small power users are so high that the factories have 
invariably considered it ohoaper to install their own small steam plants ” is incorrect, as the 
following figures will show. 

During the last nine years the average yearly number of motors for small power users 
that have been connected up to our system amounted to 163 motors, varying in size from 4 
H. P. to 300 H. P. 

The total number of motors for small and large power users connected to our system at 
the end of 1915 amounted to 1,762, equivalent to a brake horse power of 12,873, 

Special reference was made by Mr. Adams to oil and rioe mills. Eight rice and nine oil . 
mills nave been connected to our system and the average amount paid by these consumers 
varies from 1*0 anna to 1*3 annas per unit* 

The largest electrically driven rice mill installed in Calcutta gives every satisfaction, the 
owner, who started an electrio drive in a small way at first has now adopted it throughout 
the whole of his mill. 

Every year the demand for electrical energy for driving, rioe mills increases and the 
inaccuracy of the statement made by Mr. Adams iB extremely misleading. We trust there 4 
fore that the above facts may be put before your Commission. 

Large poorer consumers can obtain a rate of 'I anna'per unit and we have several con* 
sumers whose rate works out below ■ 5 Anna per unit. This figure is a lower one, we under* 
stand, than can be obtained in Bombay where the supply is generated by water power. 

Non**— Mr. R. P. Adams in returning the proof of his evidence informed the Commission 
that on account of urgent war work he is unable to submit at once figures In support of his ' 
statement. With reference to the supply of power to eight rice and nine oU mills, he stated 
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that them ate at lea* 150 of these milis within -the area covered by the Electrio 
Corporation. He also suggested the preparation of a statement showing i— 


(а) The name of the industry ; * 

(б) Kind and amount of power used ; 

[c) The ooet of maintenance fpr power used ; and 
(i) Whether under Indian or European management, 


Supply 


Witness No. 127. 

The Hon'ble Dit. Nil Ratan Sieoab, M. D., Calcutta . 

Whitten Evidence. 

# The present industrial situation is one which calls for prompt action on the part of 
both the people and the Government. The question of India appropriating to herself some 
of the fields of industry covered so far by the industrial enterprise of Germany, as wall 
as, that of utilising the favourable economic condition and the vast resources of raw materials 
of India for industrial development generally, cannot be satisfactorily solved by unaided 
private enterprise only. It calls not only for the maximum effort on the part of the people, 
but also f or the closest co-operation between the people and the Government, — involving, 
wherever necessary, the need of Government organization and finance, as well as opportune 
legislative action, This should be done with necessary circumspection, and the lineB of such 
co-operation and the precautions in the use of reserve powers of the State in aid of industry 
should be carefully thought out. 

While such is the condition generally, there is in my mind an important distinction 
regarding industry, particularly on this side of India. There are enterprises started by 
Indians that are struggling on their way as best as they oan. There are also enterprises 
begun by European initiative and conducted by European organisation in which there does 
* not appear any lack of capital or any general short-comings regarding expert knowledge and 
management. I am interested primarily in the concerns started and run by Indians, and I 
shall attempt below to plaoe before the Commission those difficulties which beset them. I also 
believe that the main object of this Commission iB to find scope for the “ development of 
the .resources of India ” through such struggling industries as are at the present time mostly 
in neSd of help and advice. 

There is available in Bengal labour sufficient in quantity, cheap and teachable, and capable 
of being more and more efficient under economic pressure. The overseer and supervisors 
are also available, as also are, in some industries, even the trained scientific experts who 
require only business experienoe and knowledge of local materials and conditions to become 
competent guides. 

The raw materials are also there, lying unutilised or exported unworked to foreign 
countries ; an improvement in mining and agriculture will supply whatever finer staples or 
improved material may be required for successful competition. Private capital, though 
insufficient, is not entirely wanting, but is shy and cannot be easily attracted from safe and 
profitable investments in land towards industrial enterprises without some degree of encourage- 
ment. No doubt in Bengal we are somewhat lacking in business ability and instinct, but it is 
only after many costly failures, much trial and error that a people can expect to have in their 
midst captains of industry, — entrepreneurs, — able to create favourable conditions for command- 
ing success. The crying evil in this as well as in other fields is that the people are without 
the power of initiative and without the power of joint action and organisation. It, therefore, 
behoves the Government, in order to focus all these favourable conditions towards industrial 
progress, to supply the organising power which in such circumstances is even more essential 
than labour power or power of machinery. 

For success in industry it is necessary that there should be simultaneous combinations 
of certain conditions, vis . : 

(1) Sufficient capital with elastio banking for its proper distribution and use where 

needed. 

(2) Expert technical knowledge. 

(3) Commercial efficiency and knowledge of modern business methods. 

( 4 ) Sufficient staying power and other conditions to enable industrialists to resist 

external competition, 

(5) Skilled and efficient labour. 

(6) Cheap transport facilities by land and water to meet trade demands. 

(7) Favourable market, internal and foreign, secured through industrial and commer- 

ciaHureaitt and other agencies, as well as through protective tariffs ana 
export bounties and other facilities* 
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(8) Location of industries in favourable sites, as regards raw materials, market, 

labour— supply and subsidiary industry, etc, 

(9) Supply of suitable and up-to-date machinery and raw materials, etc. 

(10) Plentiful supply of raw materials and accessories and chemicals, 

(11) Favourably climate and soil conditions, 

(12) Development amongst the people of group consciousness and of the capaoity to 

act collectively. 

Hitherto industries of various kind Lave, from time to time, been started here, but not 
always with a due regard to co-ordination of all the necessary factors involved. Technical 
education has been in some lines provided for, in the absence of oapital and labour organisation, 
and factories have been started in some cases without requisite amount of capital or provision 
of experts. 

Further, conditions of success are getting harder and harder every day ; and it is to .be 
apprehended that, after the war, the difficulties arising from foreign competition will become 
much greater and almost insuperable unless timely steps are taken to prevent them. 

Amongst others, we in Bengal, labour under the following disadvantages 

(1) Our greatest drawback is the absence of sufficient capital at the right time and 

place. There is some amount of capital in the possession of upper and middle 
classes, but it is not easily available on account of the strong inducement 
offered by safe and profitable investments (direct and indirect) in permanently 
settled land or real property on tho one hand and the want of confidence in our 
business capacity on the other. 

(2) The next drawback consists in the want of expert technical knowledge in some 

cases and of the capacity for business organisation in others. 

(II) Tho absence of cheap and adequate transport facilities by land and water is also 
crippling sumc of our industrial concerns. 

(4) Further, our industries are labouring under unaided and helpless competition 

with tariff — protected, subsidised and already flourishing industries of Japan, 
Germany and Austro-Hungary, the United States of America and some of 
the colonies of the British Empire. 

(5) 1 am not satisfied that everything has been done by the Government to secure* 

for us favourable markets in reference to our raw materials and manufactures. 
There is no independent Consular service for India, and the Indian merchant — 
moaning a native of tho country — is generally very ill-informed regarding 
everything outside his inherited routine business. Nor have the Government 
helpod any industry to secure proper markets by encouraging marketing of gani- 
sations and associations of Indian merchants. They have seen with equanimity, 
instead of resorting to interference, the destruction of much of the advantages 
of favourable market by the disastrous incidence of railway rates on raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 

Of all the ways in which the Government can render material help to the growth of new 
industries in this country and particularly in this province, the most fruitful and far-reaehingl 
would be the supply of capital on easy terms on reasonable security. A s regards these, 
it may be noted that there are important industries, for example, dye-stuffs, glass-wares, ejp., 
for which we have most of the important raw materials, but which under the present condi- 
tions of competition require larger capital than private individuals here are in a position to 
invest, and joint-stock companies as yet do not command sufficient credit to raise the money. 

There are several ways in which Government may help in this matter. I indicate a few 
below : — 

(1) Government may start pioneer factories in some of these lines in order ta give a 
practical demonstration, — to enterprising industrialists who may be associated 
with the management of the industry— of their earning capacity as well as of 
processes and methods leading to success, and may afterwards cautiously and 
very gradually make over them to responsible organisations. 

If necessary, Government may entrust the capital after the transfer to private parties 
by way of long term of loans, 

If a State department is not conceived to be the best ag&ncy for lending out on 
industrial security, then it must be done through industrial banks lending out 
on such securities as industrialists can furnish. Such banks must supply the 
necessary money not only for meeting the requirements for ordinary working— 
the working capital — and for profit— increasing extensions from time to time 
but also for financing and pnrohase of machinery at the start. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in France and in Japan, State banks wqre 
originally found with the object, amongst othere, of assisting industry and 
agriculture by supplying oapital at a moderate charge to farnfcrs and manufac- 
turers on a reasonable security, For some time ix^ India the project of a 
central State bank has been in the dr j but nothing had 4ieen done in this 
direction as yet. A State bank should be established in Indin art only with the 
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, (*) Facilities lor transport are necessary In much larger degree than are granted by 
existing railway administrations. Whatever may be decided regarding the 
polity of^ihe State working the railways in India, there can be no doubt that the 
oontrol over freight should be assumed and vigorously exercised bv the Govern- 
ment jn publio interest. 


As far as possible, in those provinces where conditions are favourable, water-wayB should 
be opened in order to provide for trade cheap and easy transport. 

(4) It is, however, obvious that no amount of activity by the Government in the 
direction indicated above will in itself seoure progress and success for our 
nascent industries for a considerable period of time at least, unless they are 
secured against dumping invasions from old and aggressive iudustrial rivals. 
The only effective method of securing reasonable conditions of success for 
industries prowing under numerous disadvantages seems to be protecting them 
behind tariff walls. The various difficulties regarding protective tariff suggested 
by advocates of the present laissez-faire system do not do away with the need, 
under special conditions, of this form of State interference with private enterpise, 
but only argue the desirability of extreme caution. And the foot that, in any 
determination of the tariff problem, political considerations are involved would 
only affect the detail* of the tariff schedule as it would affect enemy countries, 
other countries, British Colonies and the United Kingdom. But a measure in 
the demand of which Indian public opinion is apparently very insistent and 
unanimous cannot be long put off. It is to be feared that there will be a 
tendency in the public mind in India to undervalue such active steps for the 
encouragements of industry! as the Government may take at the close of this 
inquiry so long as the State has not shown courage to meet this demand. 


I may mention that the game opinion is shared by many concerned in British industries* 
as will appear from the report of the Advisory Committee to the Board of Trade on Com- 
mercial Intelligence recently published. 

Q.— (a) It is to be honed that some portion of the large incomes along with unearned Capital 
increments derived by the land -owning classes from land, under the existing land revenue 
system, should be invested in industrial concerns, particularly in such industries as would lead 
to the improvement of land or improving the raw produce from land, thus raising the price 
of the produce and consequently the rental value of the land. This would expedite the 
improvement in the condition of the cultivators ; and all these measures, and the use of their 
saving for productive purposes, would in the long run increase greatly the wealth and pros- 
perity of the landed classes themselves. 

\ The Government may easily encourage the due discharge of such legitimate responsibi- 
lity by the distribution of titles and honours. They may provide such machinery through 
the Director of Industries or through industrial banks as would tap these savings without 
pitting too severe a strain on either the intelligence or the patriotism of the land-owning 
classes. 

(A) The savings of the middle classes, including those in the Government and private 
service, and the professional classes may be drawn towards industries by the Government 
sympathetically co-operating in one or other of the ways mentioned below, which will inevi- 
tably create in Ahe publio mind the requisite confidence in onr industrial concerns. 


{c) The savings x>f the cultivating and the labouring olasses in Bengal, except in the 
jute producing districts, are slender, as the bulk of them are living on the margin of poverty, 
and even {he jute districts are mostly in the grip of grabbing usurers. But such as they are, 
they oaigbe utilised for iiuustrial purposes by means of co-operative societies, particularly 
those whose objeot is production as well as sale and purchase. 


(d) But the amount of oapital thus available from all these sources may not be enough 
for some time for developing all our sources in raw materials, labour and natural advantages 
in the jroraifc For this reason indigenous industries mustlook to such additional capital as 
can, WT&out any undue risk, be placed at their disposal by the Government. Further drafts 
^ i of India and on Great Britain. It is gratifying to find that 
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on favourable terms as in the past, vye shall be thrown on our own. resources in this country. 
And even after the mobilisation of available capital from the sources’ indicated above, there 
wfll be considerable deficit in order to cope with the needs of industrial progress for a gen- 
eration or two. In what manner the Government can help is a larger problem of finance; 
but in my humble opinion, some part at least of the large non-tax revenue, from commercial 
undertakings which the Government is getting, Bhould be laid aside year by year for helping 
industry by way of capital. Whether such money should be lent out directly^ or through 
industrial banks is a question merely of machinery. But the need of appropriating a part 
of the sum (the payment of which is not in the nature of a great burden on the people) for 
this purpose is imperative. 

Q. 5.— (1) lam against money grants-in-aid, exoept under very special circumstances 
(c.y., for effecting improvements processes, the benefit of which may be in due course shared 
by the publio). Government action in this direction, however carefuHhey may be, is likely to 
give rise to much criticism. . 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are necessary at times in order to provide against dumping 
and other unwelcome devices by foreigners. Such assistance may also be particularly necessary 
in developing the export trade, as for instance in the case of Bengal silk, when the industry 
is struggling under serious difficulties. 

(8) Guaranteed dividends for a limited period would be one of the suitable forms of aid 
to now organisations. Such help by creating public confidence would facilitate the influx 
of capital. This form of help is particularly necessary in those industries in which a large 
capital is required and which on account of difficulty of market or such difficulties as the 
Government alone can solve no private industrialists are likely to venture upon. There may 
also be cases suitable for this form of assistance in the hand-loom industry and other handicrafts 
where private agencies would feel diffident to start on account of a general want of confidence 
in the prospects, though the products are so useful and artistic. In many oases Government 
will not have to pay anything ; but any sum actually drawn from Government should bo 
eventually recovered in easy instalments. 

(4) In a province like Bengal, short as well as long time loans of public money to indus- 
trial concerns are a necessity. Such loans Bhould be made repayable by instalments. Such 
loans should be ordinarily negotiated through industrial departments of State banks when 
started or State aided industrial banks on favourable inspection reports by Government 
experts. 

(5) Machinery should be supplied on the hire-purchase system to cottage industries as 
well as to factory industries. In the case of cottage industries there should be demonstra- 
tions of the use of tools and appliances. In the case of factory industries, such machineries 
should be purchased only on the report of experts testifying as to their efficiency and up-to- 
date character as well as their suitability to Indian conditions. 

(6) Government should subscribe portions of the share capital in case of new 
industries whose success, according to expert report, is not doubtful, but which the 
Government is not prepared to start as pioneers. In such cases there should be Government 
representatives on the directorate. 

(7) Government should guarantee the purchase of product of new industries for a 
limited period, whenever these industries produce anything required by them in the way of 
stores in any of their department or in the railways. This will increase the staying 
power of the industries against competition. The price of the nroduots may either be thp 
market price at the time of purebase or calculated on the cost of production. 

Q. 6.— In any case there should not be any Government control apart from inspection 
and auditing of accounts. 

Q. 7.— I would suggest the following industries to be pioneered by the Government in 
Bengal : — 

(1) As key industries— 

(a) Alkali (caustic soda, soda ash, soda orystal). 

(b) Coal distillation and production of some ordinary coal-tar products, such as , 

carbolic acid, creosote, napthalin, toluene, benzine, aniline and if possible some 
coal tar dyes. 

(c) Chrome salts. 

(i) Tannin extracts. 

(*) Non-combustible celluloid. 

(2) As independent industries — 

(a) Sugar refining (from date palm). 

(i) Glass* * 

(8) A model mechanical and electrical workshop for making and repairing machinery. 

'y * '*■ 

Most of the conditions for developing those industries are favourable ^Bengal. Bat 
tfbft of them retffiiie large capital and highly experienced expert^ Private eiit<*priw ? ie 
^ot li kel y to sWt them soon, unless profit beeonpee oertetn. rtkw f 
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business point of view, they may be gradually and with usual precautions made over to 
private parties* The mort important precaution being, that there should be an intermediate 
stage at which the management should be joint, when those who aspire to take over the 
industry may acquire experience by associating themselves with good experts and business 
managers. The workshop should be a permanent institution, and the others should be handed 
over to private parties. 

Q. 11. — Co-operative credit societies for production as well as sale and purchase would be Co-operative sods- 
of enormous help to develop many of the cottage industries. Productive societies would help tieB * 
in joint use of many machines, such as hand-looms, cane pressing machine, ploughing machine^ 
etc., and in distributing them among members at reduced rates or among non-members at 
reasonable rates. 

Sale and purchase societies should, where successful, dispense with the services of mid- 
dlemen, and all their profits, which are occasionally very high, should go direct to the producers 
themselves. Without such organisations the producers who have no staying power are 
entirely at the mercy of the middlemen. The Government should take the lead in this 
matter. In the case of small industries, co-operation seems to be a necessity. There should 
be Government help and guidance, but the organisations should be mainly popular. 

Q. 14.— So far as I know, the splendid industries in Germany, -Japan and America have Limits of Govern* 
been developed and are still being developed by Government help, direct and indirect ( e.g,> by men t assistance, 
bounties, subsidies and tariff-protection) . It is impossible for any industry within British 
India, which happens to be in competition with any of the above, to grow without Govern- 
ment aid. I believe there is a strong body of opinion in Great Britain at present in favour of 
such help. 

Q. — 20. Demonstration factories should be started in Bengal, for demonstrating the use of Demoustmtioa fao- 
improved tools and appliances as well as improved methods of production, chiefly in the case lo ” eB * 
of cottage industries like weaving and also agriculture and agricultural industries. 

Q. 22.— I do not think there is any necessity for research in the United Kingdom. Research abroad. 

. Q. 25.— Certainly, as for instance economic geological survey, economic botanical survey Industrial surveys, 
and analytical survey of soil in reference to crops. 

Q. 84f? c — 1 There should be trade representatives for India in foreign countries independent Assistance in mar- 
of the British Collar service. ' toting product* 

Q/ 37. — Government departments should publish lists of imported articles used by them. 


Q. 8S. — At present preference is given to Indian products only if they are on a footing of 
equality with foreign-made articles, whereas it is desirable that Indian products should have 
preference if they can just satisfy Government requirements a nd if their purchase does not 
entail extra expenditure. 

Q. 39. — Generally speaking, most Indian industries on this side of India are suffering Banking faoilltits. 
for want of banking facilities. We have many joint-stock banks besides the Presidency 
Bank. But the quality and quantity of securities that may be offered by the industries 
under Indian management — which are usually struggling under various difficulties— do not 
meet with the approval of the existing banks, particularly as there are a large number of 
efficiently managed big industries under European management as their customers. Banks 
that are mainly investing bodies are bound to look to existing conditions from the investor's 
point of view. But the view-point of the Government must be different. The Governments 
in progressive countries like America, France and Japan, etc., are in perfect co-operation and 
sympathy with the industries and have taken the full share of responsibility in the matter 
of their development : amongst other things, they have organised ample easy banking facilities 
for their growing industries and trade. It is to be desired that the Government here, in 
seeking to make the people industrially efficient and prosperous, will organise similar easy 
facilities for nascent industries by starting central State banks with industrial branches 
in industrial centres, as well as assisting joint-stock industrial banking corporations. 

As regards joint-stock industrial banks they will not succeed in India unless they 
have the power to issue bonds guaranteed by the Government or unless some portion 
of the funds in the State treasury is made available to them for a long period. Such 
concerns, run either as branches o£ State banks or as private corporations assisted by the 
Government, are sure vto draw a large portion of the savings of the upper and the middle 
olasses (including the inafiajans and traders) and thus divert them to industrial enterprises. 

Such banks should als8, it is expected, form proper channels for investment of surplus 
British capital in India in a larger measure. The expected facilities are^ (n) long time loans 
repayable in instalments, (4) cheaper rate of interest and discount, (c) fairer and less stringent 
valuation of such securities as industries can offer against loans. 


I may la pei 
difficulty in the 
remove this diffic 


litted to state that the absence of banking facilities is the most sorious 
path of indigenous Bengal industries. It is possible for Government to 

fcy- 


A 41.— In Bengal it is not easy under the existing land revenue system to secure large Land policy, 
plots of laud for. industries, ' particularly those that are agricultural, ej., « ^ 
fibres, eto. Further, industries Kke cattle-breeding and dairy-farming cannot be deeped 
unless there are largs axeas of land at the disposal of the concern. 
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Bemdiei, — (1) Greater facilities should be provided by legislation for the acquisition 
or leasing of land for factories and agricultural and other industrial concerns. Government 
should lease out land to tea and other industries on very favourable terms and without much 
restriction. 

(2) All increments of value of land resulting from the industry of enterprising men, in 
agriculture as well as in manufacture, should be secured to the industries concerned. 

Q. 45. — The efficiency of all labour depends upon primary general education, which 
should he made available for every child of school-going age. With regard to labour of all 
grades, it may be said that primary education in school would give not only literacy 
but regularity, neatness, and certain amount of mental elasticity,— all of which would react 
very favouraoly on the efficiency of labour. At all events, immediate steps should be taken 
to put every child in an industrial area into a school. 

(1) There should be training of the eye and of the hand (through object-lessons and 

manual work) for every boy in the primary school. 

(2) Those who will be called upon to help or undertake agriculture or in industries 

dealing with curing of raw materials, must be trained in field schools and 
demonstration farms before taking up cultivation. 

(3) Amongst the industries those that are purely handicrafts should have their men 

trained in lower grade industrial school in every district and also through 
apprenticeship in workshops or demonstration factories (where there are oppor- 
tunities for training in the use of modern tools and appliances). 

(4) As regards factories, labourers should be trained by apprenticeship in workshops 

as well as in the schools which latter seem more important in the case of 
employes in scientific and chemical industries. 

(5) Secondary education will have to be largely remodelled and fitted to meet the 

requirements of industrial life. 


Training of super- Q. 51. — I suggest the starting of technological institutes in some respects on the same 
vision. lines as that recommended by the Kuchler Committee some years ago. There should 

be one in Calcutta for the present as far as Bengal is concerned. This institution should 
be fullv equipped for teaching different branches of engineering as well as chemical industries. 
For this province there is particular need of good provision for training in mechanical and . 
electrical mining, railway, civil and boat-building engineering/ leather tanning, some 
branches of textile industries, dyeing, sugar refining, tea making, soap boiling, ceramics, 
forestry, paper making, industrial chemistry, agricultural chemistry, botany and bacteriology 
and cattle farming. But no special stress need be laid on branches of work which will be 
adopted and added to in the light of experience. The existing Engineering College and the 
Sabour Agricultural School may be absorbed into it. 

Such technological institute should be in close touch on the one hand with the actual 
industries of the country and on the other hand with the Universities. There should be good 
laboratories and workshops attached to this institute, but the students who have finished 
their first acquaintance with their branch may be enabled to complete their training by 
apprenticeship in the workshops, belonging to the Government dockyards, railways, tram- 
ways, eleotrio corporation, port commissioners, the municipality, as well as in factories. On 
the other hand, those who have shown an aptitude for more advanced work should be allowed 
facilities to join the Universities or to go abroad. In some oases, some of these advance 
students may prove able and willing to do research work. To students picked out carefully, 
the research department of the Universities should open their doors. 

The proposed institute should be under the management of a Committee on which the 
Departments of Education and Commerce and Industry should be represented. There should 
also be in the Committee some educationists and Borne members of the science and engineer* 
ing faculties of the University and some Indian gentlemen who are actively interested in 
industries. 

When agricultural, commercial, and technological faculties are established at the 
University, the higher departments of the technological institute may be affiliated to them. 
Such an arrangement will draw a very lar^e number of students and divert education into 
channels leading towards commercial and industrial development. 

Rsstaroh work* Q* 7 1 —Industrial research work cannot be done in this country by private agencies in 

any large measure because they always want quick results, whereas the benefit of research 
cannot be had in a day. The only proper institution from which dependable research workoan 
be expected and has emanated in all countries is the University. University Work in this 
oountry is still not well developed, and much remains to be done by the establishment oi 
the faculties of commerce, agriculture and technology to bring our Universities into line with 
modem Western Universities. The greatest drawback, however, is with regard to facilities^, 
for research. It is refreshing to find that id Calcutta we have now a science college endowed * 
for this object. Very much still remains to be done both With regard to ibis institution 
welt as others which must oome. The mere establishment cl these institutions will not help 
us, unless the/ are in close touch with industry and are really able to solve those problems 
which present difficulties to practical men. Scientific research and technological weearoh have 
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great mutual bearing. The promotion of pur? knowledge leads in the long ran to the adapta- 
tion of such new knowledge for industrial purposes. But we need at the same rime a tech- 
nological research department at the University so that a persistent inquiry may be kept up in 
the possibilities of raw materials, bye-products, etc. For all these, a much more sympathetic 
and liberal attitude on the part of the State towards the effort of the University is required 
than what has obtained in the past. It is our hope that the University will supply this great 
need regarding the development of industries. 

Further, it is desirable to start here, in addition to commercial schools for the training 
of assistants in connection with the technological institute, a University college of commeroe 
for training of trade representatives, agents, correspondents, brokers, railway men, bankers, 
accountants, actuaries, statisticians, etc. 

Regarding the organisation of the executive unacliinery for carrying out such measures for Official organ!- 
the encouragement of industry as may be decided upon, I have to suggest, in the first instance, Mtion. 
that the Department of Industry should be separated from that of Commerce. At present a 
very large part pf the activity of the Member for Commerce and Industry is devoted, and that 
rightly, to commercial topics. It would be an advantage to have a separate Member in the 
Viceregal Council in charge of Industry. 

The provincial machinery is more important because it would be in the provinces where 
all local problems will have to be studied and facts of industry valued, analysed and shifted. 

The Imperial Department will help in securing such legislation, financial aid, tariff reform, 
industrial banks, technical education, etc., which would be of uniform help and value to all 
provinces. But concrete problems which present difficulties to local industries should be dealt 
with by the provincial organisation. 

In the provinces, in my opinion, there should be a very carefully devised machinery so 
that the beneficent effects of any measures initiated by the Government can reach the 
struggling Indian industrialists. There should be a Director of Industries in every province.; 

He should be an able man with clear grasp of business conditions. But the greatest of all! 
qualifications would be that he should have sympathy with the industrial efforts of the people.] 

However able a man he may he, if he comes with the orthodox prejudice that India is fit for! 
agricultural persuits only and nothing better, and that all this desire for industry is senti- 1 
mental, he will dot no good whatsoever and may cause great bitterness. In order to ensure ! 
happy results, it is necessary to make the Director of Industries only an executive official and 
leave the power of initiative as well as of deliberations in the hands of a Board of Industries. 

This Board should be constituted in such a way that without being unduly large, it would 
have on it some of the best elements of technical and business ability in the province. In 
view of what 1 have said in paragraph 2 of this written statement, 1 think oven at the risk of 
sacrificing what is generally regarded as ‘ efficiency 9 in official circles there should h e a 
skqiigJndiai^majority on th e Boar d, if ijt is to be hoped that the measures undertaken Ey* 
tfie Government should carry confidence of the public and if misinformed criticism of bene- 
ficent State action is to be avoided. If two Assistant Directors, also members of the 
Board, are appointed and if both of them are capable Indians, there would bo a further 
guarantee of the measures of the Government being fully appreciated by the public. There 
are patent reasons why in Bengal the constitution outlined above is specially necessary, 
because here we have no strong Indian public opinion so far as matters of commerce and 
industry are concerned. 

There should be provincial bureaus under the Director for supplying information to the 
public through bulletins. 

I am interested in soap- making and chrome tanning. Difficulties have arisen in the General, 
former on account of the scarcity of supply of alkalis and perfumes. It would be a great 
advantage to us as well as to many other industries if we could command a plentiful supply 
of caustic soda, but the industry (alkali industry) is not likely to be taken up by private 
parties for various reasons. It is, therefore, my suggestion that Government should pioneer 
this industry. 

The large quantities of raw hides and skins as well as several kinds of tannin-containing 
\>arks and fruits that are available here make this country particularly suited to the tanning 
industry. There are two modern ways of tanning known as bark-tanning and chrome- 
tanning. Ordinarily, tanning by baric is a slow process but it can be verjr much expedited 
by employing tannin exacts instead of barks. As yet no organised attempt has been made 
to manuiacture such extracts, although there are plenty of raw materials such as Babul 
bark, myrabolams, mangroves, whose extracts would prove most Valuable to tanners and 
would give an impetus to the leather industry. Further, a thorough survey should be made 
Jor new tannin-containing barks, fruits and wood in our forests. Attempt should also be 
made to estivate such foreign plants, as for instance, Sumach, Divi-divi, and Mimosa as 
haye got a lair chance of thriving in India. 

For the purpose of chrome-tanning the most essential things are chrome salts (bichro- 
mate ef potash or soda, chrome alum) and boric acid, lactic acid and borax. An attempt 
should be made to manufacture these chemicals locally^ particularly the chrome salts, for which 
ore is available in large quantities in many parts of British India. 

# But it is not merely in the raw materials for tbs tanning industry that Bangs! ii 'nek 
Uf practical experience has convinced me that the Bengal daman are not only highly 


steady, regular and hard working, but intelligent enough to learn the working of complicated 
machinery very quickly. ” ' 

We have got amongst uf some proficient experts trained not only in India but in 
Great Britain and the Continent From the variety of hides and skins available here, various 
sorts of leather,— from the stiff sole to the soft glove and chamoiB leather,— may be manuP 
factored in this country^ 1 may mention here that In the case of chrome tanning we require 
skins and hides of prime quality— preferably from slaughter houses, We have to work 
under a serious handicap on account of the undue fluctuation in their prices caused by the 
control of this market being in the hands of foreign buyers. 

Chrome tanners in Bengal would be much benefited if something could be done to ensure 
to them a steady supply of such hides and skins as they require trom the various slaughter 
houses. The situation presents a clear case for restriction , by the State, of exports of aides 
and siins t particularly of such as are suitable for chrome tannage. 

The tanning industry stands in need of another class of chemicals, namely, coal tar dye- 
stuffs, whose supply has been practically cut since the beginning of the War. Bengal 
tanners are helping themselves as best as thev can with some vegetable dyes. But years of 
neglect and pressure of competition with coal tar dyes have almost brought about an extinc- 
tion of the manufacture of vegetable dye-stuffs. The chances of their revival are also very 
remote. The best thing under the circumstances would be to try to prepare coal tar dyeB in 
India; and until this is accomplished, facilities should be given to import into India such 
dye-stuffs as are being manufactured by the British Dyes Limited reoently started in England. 
I would also have the attention of the authorities directed to bad flaying and bad curing of 
hide and skins which deteriorate very much in value under bad handling. 

In my opinion the following new industries are likely to be successful in this country : — 


Cottage industry 


Factory industry : — 


Brush making. 

Lace making. 

Making of hand bags and purses. 

Sock knitting. 

Wicker work. 

Making of wooden and earthernware toys 
and dolls. 

Carboard boxes and cases. 

Button making (mother of pearl). 

Walking stick making. 

Making of handles for sticks, umbrellas, 
etc. 

Ratan aud bamboo furniture making. 
Making artificial linen flowers. 


Refining date sugar. 

Glass making. 

Distillation of wood. 

Distillation of coal. 

Distillation of coal tar, as obtained from 
iron and other factories. 

Alcohol, from potato, sweet potato and 


Galvanised iron sheet. 

Brass and copper sheet making. 

Pipe making (iron, brass and copper). 

Sheet metal stamping. 

Birchromate of potash. 

Bleaching powder. 

Alum/ 

Alkalis. 

Boric acid. 

Borax. 

Celluloid— non-combustible. 
Enamelled ironwares. 

Fish preserving. 

Match manufacture. 


In conclusion, I should like to point out that so far as Bengal is concerned the desire for 
new industries and new channels for engaging the energies of the people is not due to any 
eeutunental or patriotic aspirations only. There is a genuine economic pressure rendering 

fk* jiAnl.iitnanno nf nld nmenAivitia nnrwlif.innft in ftffrSflnltnM ilKUMAlihlfl fof thd futulfl. Till 
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of^a populate on o{ about 45 millions, roughly 35 millions. Tharaf, with the 
SKOfptioa of a smal^part, who are engaged in trade, and profession and Government 4am>e. 
are mostly mid^e class people in search of work. The acute conditions for the search of 
livelihood of a large body of middle class people are patent to all. While agriculture no longer 
offers soope to all the classes of the population of Bengal, the finding of new avenues lor 
them is ng longer a dictum suggested by mere sentimental patriotism or the mere benevolence 
of a paternal Government, but by grim realities of the situation. * . 


Ohal Evidence, 9th Decbmbbh, 1916. 

Prerident.—Q. Yonr note is" very full and I suppose most of us will probably agree with a 
large part of it and I expect that all of us will admit that the whole of it 1b stated very ol6arly. 
There is only one point that I should like to hear your extended views on and that 
is with reference to question 71. You Bay that the only proper institution from which 
research work can be expected and has emanated in all ooantries is the University. By 
that you mean also of course colleges of University rank. It is just possible that in this 
country the conditions are slightly different and as you know a great deal of research work 
done in this country has come from institutions that are not universities, namely from the 
Government scientific departments established for the purpose. Now would it not be better 
if we concentrated our organising efforts towards developing research work in the University 
mainly with a view to keep that research work on the side of pure science, not of course 
neglecting results that are of industrial value. The point that I am trying to get at is this, 
that it is difficult in the University, either hero or anywhere, to carry your researoh work 
beyond the stage of scientific work into the stage of industrial application, because that 
requires experimental work on a large scale and it would require atao a knowledge of market 
conditions of a kind not generally known to the University professor. Consequently would 
it not be better to develop scientific and technical departments of Government m India with a 
view to passing beyond the stage of research work in pure science to industrial development ? 
Government departments would then, through their specialists, get into touch with commercial 
people and by its knowledge of Government rules and regulations would be able to assist and 
foster the application of results ?— A. I do not see that it would not be feasible for the Univer- 
sities to associate themselves with research work. And if the Universities be not reconstructed 
with this idea they will very soon lose touch with the real life of the people. I do'not say that 
at present* the universities are fit to take up such work but they will have to be reconstructed on 
those lines. I was making a list of the universities in the English speaking world and I find 
that out of 19 Universities there are only 3 or 4 at present which have nothing tp do with 
commercial or technical education and those are such universities, as the Classical University 
of Oxford and the University of Dublin. It appears that throughout the world there has 
developed a desire to associate university training with technical and commercial knowledge. 

Q. You would like to see the Universities develop the teaching of technology and commercial 
subjects and go further and develop research facilities?—^, That is one branch of it. The two 
things are quite inseparable. I would not throw the burden of research on those who are 
engaged in teaching. Of course the research professor may deliver only a course of lectures 
as to the results of his discoveries from time to time, but the research workers should bo 
associated with the University. As regards the present institutions, such as the Agricultural 
Institute at Puga or the Geological Survey Department or the Botanical Department, who are 
actually making research work they all should co-operate iu the matter or tiaining Students 
as so many departments under the Universities. 

Do you mean to say that a department like the Geological Department should be a sub- 
department under the University?—^. The research portion of it should be the training 
institution for University students. 

" Q. The whole of it is research ?— A. It may be looked upon as the University faculty for 
research in geology. 

Q. I do not see why it should be attached in any way to the University except that the 
officers of the department could lend all help to the University ? You do not mean to say 

* that you would put the Geological Department under the control of the University? — A» I do 

not mean exactly control. I mean some connection by which greater co-operation would be 
porfbto. ' 

Q. In the case of a department like the Geological Department ^ould it be possible for an 
offioer of the department to be a teacher of the University ?— A. Yes* In order to make teaching 
aBvingihing the University must find as teachers men actually engaged fn research work 
xn theDepaitment and students must have the privilege of being trained in contact with such 

* iwekeif. * 

g. That je the ijitem that vu adopted in my time?— 4. We gre all grateful foi; the 
etfotodnetjen of file eyrtem. 

The. arofeeeon of geology were member* of the Geological Snrveft and not only 
■,hut thole who oamairom Native State*, win far&ed alto under that ayatam 
’ office.— A. Yn. mean to mt that yw wouH like that extended tothe 
iMif— A. The atndeMte otwe Vwmmrn ahould h»M opjwrtonitiii 
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Q. Then yousay u a practicalpropoial tbit these sdentifi^&partments cl the Government 
of India or of the local Governments should be encouraged to accept studentafrom the Univer- 
sities for training in research problems ; and, conversely, officers of the scientific department! 
would be expected to tSjJce part in the teaching tvprk of the University ?— .4. Yea and the 
Universities should also recognise and publish the work of their own students carried out' under 
the guidance of the officers of these department^ 


Q. These results would be more appropriately published by the department itself ?— if. If 
the students get that opportunity and privileg^ao much the better. 1 am rather a little 
diffident about that. It would be asking the department too much. 

I see no difficulty ?— A. As a member of the University I shall be extremely gratefnl 
if that could be done. The students would be on quite a peculiar footing. They would be 
neither officers nor apprentices, 

Non-members of the Geological Survey have published papers in the Geological Survey 
Records. There are no reasons why they should not be published by the department. w 

Sir F. //. Stewart.— Q. Do you think that at present labour is available in Bengal for 
industrial purposes 'i—A, That depends on the industry. There are some industries for which 
labour is available and there are certain other industries for which labour is not available. 
When I wrote my note I did not mean that it should be taken as a general proposition. 

Q . You think that labour could be found for the smaller industries 1—A, That is my 
idea. I have felt no difficulty in my little concerns. 

Q. With reference to your remarks about pioneer factories I gather that your opinion is 
that Government should be associated with the business management from -the outset ?— A. 
What I mean is this. Government should start the factories and have them managed by 
their own experts and business men. 


Q. Whose business men ? — A. Government should appoint competent men to manage 
the business side. The business side as well should be managed by Government officers. 
Such officers should have business training and should see that the concern becomes successful. 
Private parties who intend to take up a factory should be associated with the Government 
management for sometime as otherwise they are sure to fail. The question of association comes 
in here. When a factory has proved successful, Government may hand it over to private 
enterprise. 

Q. With regard to your remarks against usury is it your idea that side by side with the 
development of co-operative systems for industrial purposes there should be legislation against 
usury?— I should be the strongest advocate of legislation against usury. I find that many 
of tile cultivators in the mofussil are entirely in the grip of money-lenders. After working hard 
for a whole year the cultivator finds his dobt much increased at the end of the year. 

Q. You want then to provide some means by which they can be free from the clutches of 
the mujrers ? — A. Yes, at present the co-operative societies can replace the mahajan only to a 
partial extent and therefore the mahajan will remain a necessity for a long time to come. That 
is more th$ reason why Government should suppress usury by all possible means. 

Q. You then say that some part at least of the non-tax revenue should be available for 
commercial undertakings ? What do you mean ?— A . It is only a suggestion and you may take 
it for what it is worth. The railway is one, itrigation is another, the post office is a third and 
the telegraph a fourth. The revenue in these departments come directly or indirectly from 
commercial sources ; and I think a portion of these revenue should be devoted to the develop- 
ment of industries. 


Q. You reoommend that certain industries might be taken up and you mention glass. v Do 
you think Bengal is suitable for glass manufacture ?— A. Yes, I believe Bengal is a suitable plays 
lor this industry. Of oourse there might be small difficulties : but they could be got over. “ 

Q» What about raw material ?— A, I once heard in the Bengal Legislative Council' that 
there was no good sand here 1 but I am now satisfied that there is very good sand suitable for 
npnu&^turing glassjavailable in Bengal. Samples were sent to chemists and they pronounced 
them to be very good. , 


Q. And about labour?—^, I believe it is possible to organize labour for this purpose in 
Bengal. Labourers will require some training. This is the case with any kind of industry. 
-Bet suppose we don't get the proper kind of labourers in this province ; we can get them from 
some other provinces. What does it matter? We 1 — J J 5 ^ 


Q* With reference to your suggestion about the organisation of a provincial departments 
industries, do yon mean that the Dimotor should be the servant of the Board ?— A. 1 gmi illustmi 
m mmM$ by aaexample. The Municipal Commuter of Bombay is not emdk afemi 
»%e Mumcipaiity. I mean the same sort of rtiation between the and ,f£r 

( give tU Board executive functions ?—i, 1 
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* 'QT 9?to whofctwn&of y«*t evidence chows that Bengal is particularly weak in the matter 
of industries and vjn want tchfevelop them ?— i. My attitude is one of encouragement, and 
there is ^adother thing whichl want to make clear. Here in Bengal we are much more 
advanced poHticalljfcthan induStSally. The Government has to convince the people of their 

. (QpvemmenVs) good intentions and earnestness in the matter of industrial development. If 
the poople become suspioious about this movement it cannot do any good. They begft to 
entertain all sorts of feelings of irritation; 5That has to be provided against. 

* Q. You have referred to chrome tanning. jJ^May I ask you if you have interested yourself 
personally in the matter ?— A . Yes, but I manage it through a competent manager. 

Q. Yoiyyre making a profit?—^. I am^Aaking some profit. I shall explain what I mean. 
In the earlier days it was not a success. Now I am making a profit. 

Q. Is it conducted on business lines ? Are you having your accounts audited ? — A . Yes, 
there are accountants who keep regular accounts on strict business lines. 

Hon'ble Sir Faaulbhoy Currimbhoy .— Q. Have you had any railway difficulties in regard to 
your business ? Do you think that if the railway freights are properly reduced then trade will 
advance ? — The freight is very heavy so far as my business is concerned. For instance 
I have a small concern in soaps. There is a very large market in Darjeeling but the 
freight is prohibitive. We have to add from 25 to 80 per cent, to the value of the ordinary 
goods. 

Q. Have you got any soheme in regard to the industrial bank ? Do you,, think that if 
the bank is supported by Government then people will subscribe ?— A. Yes, 

Q. They ought to lend money for long periods ? — A. Yes, that is the main object. 

Q. You said that some portion of the non-tax revenues should he devoted to industrial 
undertakings and^you instanced the earning of railways. Don't you think that the income 
earned by railways might be utilised in extending railways and thereby helping the people ? — 
A. If one is to be put against the other that is railway versus industries, I think that railways 
should not outrun industries. Whereas the railways kill the handicrafts they do not 
brinfc any advantage to places where there are no industries. Speaking from the industrial 
point of view railways would be the means and industries would be the end. 

Q. The railway earningB are generally from raw material. Don't you think that in place 
of that if there were something like the excise duty in the cape of industries that would 
- be much more justifiable ? — A. I should think so. This will certainly be a justifiable source 
of income. But apart from that railways aro constructed out of funds raised from loans 
and there is a saving of 7 to 8 crores every year from this source and another 9 crores from 
irrigation. What 1 mean is that some portion of this amount should be utilised for the 
development of industries. 

Q. We have heard many witnesses say that the banks here do not advance money in 
the case of good securities, because the concerns are Indian. You in your statement say 
that the securities are not good securities and therefore the banks do not advance money ? — 
A . 1 do not say they are not good securities. I believe they'appear insufficient to the banks 
from this point of view. 

Q. On account of their being of Indians?—^. The thing is there is a great deal of want 
of knowledge. The bank authorities do not know the Indian firms and the Indian industries 
and industrialists. That is the trouble. 


Q. Then about the Board of Industries we have a system in Bom bay ^by which we have 
•ome elected members and some nominated by Gover nment and the Chambers of Commerce 
and the Mill Owners' Association ? Do you want a system of that kind ? — A. Yes. I would 
have it partly elected and partly nominated. 

Q. You say that facilities should be given to import dyes from the British Dyes; Ltd.? — 
jjLIf I want 5 pounds of some brown or black dye-stuff I cannot get it unless I am a shareholder 
mmm concern. It should be sold to tanners within the Empire at least. 

Q. Do you think that they should give preference to those who are not shareholders ? The 
shareholders ought to get the stuff first. Don't you think so ?— , A. There is difficulty in 
^getting shares. 

Igot some shares a short time ago and you can have some and then you will getlpreference. 

• Sir D. J. Tata . — Q. We lave had many oomplaints about railway freights. Nearly every 
industry complains that "ft is hampered by heavy railway freights. Now, do you realize that 
the railway Companies have also to pay dividends to their shareholders? Of course the whole 
thing turns on the question whether the railways should be owned by th4 State or by com- 
1 1 think so. But is it not a faot that in India all thejrailways.are practically State 
ays? , 

q. Only some. Not all. — A. My point is that those that do not belong to Government 
may be persuaded to deal with industries a little more leniently. 1 notice that sometimes the 
► rates are unnecessarily enhanced. 



The fftniiumml of India have .fixed maximum mid minimum rates and the railway 
rompanict mm only oSs'rge between those limits. You complain that wherever possible they 
ehargetfce maximum? — X' Very often and certainly not the minimum in most cases. But 
tbey eto^ the minimum for industries, 
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Q. Should there be any appeal to anybody 1—A> Yes, to ^Railwy Board and at$m§ent 
it is very difficult to approm them, 

Q. Unless there is State management how is this posai I am strongfyYor State 
management of railways as I am for State banks* v 

\Q. What suggestions have you to make ii£ ?— vf . State interference in case if 

management by private companies or State iqaim§sfcaenfc *Jfcnd to Have a continuously sitting 
Railway Board to watch over the working of the raftwdyl. * 

Hm’ble SifB. N. Mookerjee . — Q. W Mi Preference to your suggestions about the remodel- 
ling of the University courses, don't you thmk thatfeesr must begin at the bottom and, that is, 
improve your system of secondary education ? — there is that omission. I am 
strongly of opinion that the secondary education requires to be remodelled extensively 
so as to adopt it to the needs of industrial life. 

Q. Under wbat department would you place the Director of Industries? — A. I lave 
suggested that there should be an additional Member for Industries in the Government of 
India. In Bengal there is a talk of a fourth Member of Gounoil. He might have the 
portfolio of Industries. 

Q. You would recommend to create a fourth Member to take oharge o£ Industries ?— 
A. There is in the air a proposal of the appointment of a fourth Member. I nfould have a 
Member for Industries. 

Q. Yon state that you are in favour of Government manufacturing machines ? Have 
you any idea aB to what it will cost Government to do this ? — A. I do not mean all the 
machines. Only some ordinary hut very useful ones. The cost should not be prohibitive. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. You are definitely of opinion that the question of 
indusl rial development so far as Indians are concerned cannot be satisfactorily solved without 
Government aid ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you therefore advocate the establishment of a Slate bank with an industrial side 
attached to it ?— A. For my purposes it is not the State bank that is so much necessary as the 
industrial side of it. Whether there is a State bank or not I would have an industrial bant. 


Q. How would you wish this industrial hank to help industries ? — A. It may be either a 
join^ stock industrial concern flr it may be a branch of a State concern. The hank should|have 
a staff of business experts as well as industrial experts and manufacturing experts, and on a 
favourable report from these experts the hank should advance money oh loan. These loans • 
should he fairly long time loans and the rate of interest should be fairly low> and the secujities 
demanded should not be unreasonably high in value. 

Q. On what security would these industrial banks advance loanB to persons engaged in 
bipnesB ?-^A, On the security of land, if there be land, plant, machinery and stocks (that i‘b 
raw material and manufactured article). 


Q. If the industrial bank is a part of the State bank State help is assured.* But suppose 
that the industrial bauk is separated by itself, how would you wish the State to help ?— A. (1) 
By guaranteeing a dividend, say of 6 percent,, and (2) by placing some additional capital in 
the hands of the bank for industrial purposes. These banks would not take deposits. 

Q. You think that the public will then come forward to subscribe? — A . I am, very 
hopeful about that. 

Q. W hat is the advantage that you expect will result from the bank having connection 
with a State bank ? — A. In the first place Government reserves may be used. I mean such 
portions of the paper currency reserve as may be available for industries ; and as a matter of 
fact it has been recommended by expert opinion that a portion of these reserves ough| to be 
invested in India. 


Q. You are aware that at present a portion of the Government reserves is available for 
business purposes through the Bengal Bank and the Secretary of State in London ? — A. 4 crorm 
out of 87 croreB may be invested nere. 7 

Q. You want merely an extension of the same rule to the industrial bank which yotuftdvo* 
cate?— Yes. 

Q. And you think that if it is a part of a State bank the Government treasury will Jjfe able, 
to replenish the bank in times of crisis ?— A . Yes. The banks should always look for fi$L&uoi*i 
help from the Government. f 

Q, Are you aware of any similar system obtaining in any other country ?•— A. I think m 
similar system prevails in Japan and Germany and France also. 9 


Q. You say that these banks should have business experts to advise them. In wh§i 
way?— A. It is only on the reports of such experts that the bank should advance money. 

- Q . With regard to educational facilities you are of opinion that there should be provnjioo 
for the technical training of persons who are to be engaged in industries from ^he workmei 
to the manager ?—A. Yes, I think there should he provision in this country for ajd grades A 
teaohnioal training. * \ # 

Q. Y mi would begin with elementary education being mads gMfcgml ?*- 

A. Elementary education appears to be an indispensable necessity forlHurtfial 
We should therefore hare a system of general oofcjmlapry and necessary free elementary Sro* 
cation, 
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Q. You do not think tha^txVorkmen can compete with the workmen of other oountrie& 
such as England, France or America bacause in these countries the workmen have had 
nearly 8 yd|u» of oom^ulsor^WMiation which most tell considerably in favour of them 7 ? — 
A . I knoWijgat ttetfe is a difference between a person who has no education and another who 
has a little edhcmOn. It is remarkabki^t^be other hand, how creditably many of our work- 
men aoquit themselves in spite of thfipnitd^y. 

Q. T^ith regard to technologicflWndfitutes, von think that at least oncrcontral institute 
should he established in each province? D|/q yo^|Ms|c that oqe for the whole country would 
suffice ?— A, I do not think so. The fctt&ologiclif institutes will have to impart training, not 
only in class rooms but also in husintfHBcerns and agricultural Helds. There is a limit to 
the distance. Even in the same protfESirthe plaoes concerned will be far apart. But on tho 
whokJL think there should be one in each of the Presidency and bigger provinces. 

Q, If there is only one for the whole country, then students will not be drawn from tho 
distant provinces ?— A, One of. the reasons stands on the disadvantages of distance. The next 
point is that greater interest in technological education may be created by the establishment of 
technological institutions in the different centres. What we have to do is to divert the 
present channel of education from literary and law courses towards oourses for education in 
commerce and industry, and for that purpose we must have the technological college in 
the heart of the University; in the very place where there are the law college and the medioal 
college and other colleges. Further proximity of colleges not only creates interest but 
maintains and develops it by facilities granted to those that are near. 

Q. You don't advocate that students should be sent to England ? — A. I am strongly for 
sending a large number of our best students to foreign countries for industrial and com- 
mercial training. But all cannot go to England. And not even many. 
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Q. You would then send the best of the boys to foreign countries to complete their 
education? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you send them abroad before they have had some* preliminary experience?— 
A. That would depend on the line. Where there are facilities in India the students should 
take some preliraiuary' % training here before going abroad. 

Q. You have spoken of the difficulty of railway freights and you are in favour of ^tate 
railways? — A, Yes. 

Q. You have mentioned that there are two rates— a maximum and a minimum rate. 
Is it not the case that the rates are fixed for a period of 25 years hr more ?— A. I don't know 
exactly. 

Q. You think that so far as the freight is concerned the State is in a hotter position to 
consider what changes should be introduced and to make those changes than a raili(ay 
company? — A. Certainly. The railway companies will only look to their own interest and 
not to that of their customers. * 


Q. And is there not some justification for that? — A. It is not unnatural. But if 
Government took it up, they would be able to look at the matter both from the industrial 
and business point of view ; and the business side of railways would be subjected to the 
industrial interests of the country. 


Q. You are strongly in favour of a University college of commerce here? — A . Yes. 

Q. You are aware that proposals for such a college are under the consideration of the 
Calcutta University ? Do you think they will satisfy your requirements or do you think 
that a college of commerce like the one at Bombay is necessary ?— A. I have seen the curri- 
culum of the Bombay college and so far as 1 can gat her from the calendar the courses of study 
appear to be satisfactory. But I am not an expert in that matter. I would have a oollege 
o^commerce, and as regards the details and the courses of study I would leave that to a 
piy of experts. ~ 

Q, Do you think that if you receive from Government financial assistance and other 
encosarlgement in the shape of a purchase of goods, that will enable the industries to stand 
on their own legs or would any further assistance be still needed ?— A, It would still be 

tneed^l 


* $. You don't think that financial assistance from Government and a purchase of goods 

%riil afford sufficient protration against foreign competition ? — A. That will depend on the 
industries* Some may stand competition with ordinary help. But there are others that 
must be protected. Take for example the silk industry. Government experts are constantly 
working in this connection. They have found out some diseases and also some remedies for 
them. Labourers are being trained. But even with our best efforts we cannot compete with 
foreign silk* * 

that secondary education needs remodelling. Do you mean that you will 
thave am industrial side by introducing elementary science and manual work throughout the 
r school course 1 — A. I should have manual training and practical lessons in forging; 
dppiq|^nr^upwcldi]^.^ Iwouldalso make drawing compulsory. 
r Afwbira agfitonld you introduce drawing f— A* It should be commenced very early. 
. thetime that the child begins*$o fAd. Taat is a question of training the 
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The Hon'ble Ma£aba*ah Sib Mahindba Chandba Nandy, of 
Weittbn Evidiwob. 

There ie a Urge body of opinion in this countr^ which seems to think that^ndia is ngt 
fit for large industries and that conditions of life here lend themselves only to the development 
of small or cottage industries as in Japan arid many gther Asiatic countries. It appears to 
me that this opinion is wholly erroneous and is not ba&d on sufficient or correct data. The 
wonderful and phenomenal development of the jute industry in Bengal, of cotton in Bombay, 
of tea in Assam and coffee in the Nilgiris, give the lie direct to the statement that Iqdia is 
not fit for large industries. At the same time, there can be no doubt of the fact that there is 
wide room in India for the growth and development of such small industries as may go to 
meet the peculiar requirements of the Indian people without obming into competition with 
the manufacturing activity of the other portions of the civilised world. 

The two most serious difficulties in the way of the success of large industries iff Bengal 
are the want of sufficient funds and the absence of expert knowledge. It is unfortunately 
true that the zamindars of Bengal do not at present give much attention and thought to 
industrial questions ; and, thanks to the permanent settlement, even the people of the middle 
classes in Bengal are tempted to invest their savings and income in land rather than in 
joint-stock or industrial enterprises. I have been connected with various industrial concerns 
in Bengal for nearly 20 years, and I have no hesitation in stating that I have met with the 
greatest difficulty in raising capital for industrial enterprises or securing loans to finance them. 
Joint-stock industries being new in the country and many not having done well, mutual 
distrust and want of confidence seam to be the prevailing difficulties in Bengal. Under the 
circumstance, I think the Government ought to oomo to the rescue of the people by helping 
nascent and struggling industries with either long-term loans of money on merely nominal 
interest or some sort of subsidy or bounty or guaranteed interest as exist in case of railways. 
The Government, I think, should also come forward to give expert guidance, free of all charge, 
to such industries as Btand in need of them With this view, 1 should like the Government 
to encourage the study of applied mechanics and science and establish research laboratories 
all over the country for the examination of all agricultural, fishing, and mineral resources. , 

I think no provision of research work in the United Kingdom for any special subjeot is likely 
to do any good to our industries. 

If the Government cannot see its way to grant any sort of direct bounty or subsidy to 
any . Indian industry, I should like the establishment of Rome central State baSks where 
ioraVstook companies may find easy loans on reastnable terms. At present, it is not easy for 
Indian industrial concerns to get any loans from presidency or other banks, though money 
may be secured on personal securities. So long as Indian capital, particularly in Bengal, will 
continue to fight shy of industrial enterprises and loans are difficult to secure from any bank, 
Government should step into the breach and do its duty to tho people in offering ample 
facilities for the proper organisation and financing of all important and responsible concerns. 

As for small cottage industries, they may be established and developed with the help of the 
co-operative banks, which are now spreading so fast all over the country. At present the 
function of the co-operative banks is confined principally to advances to the agricultural 
population for the purchase of seed and cattle and to meet emergent agrarian situations, but 
there can be no doubt that these banks could be made much more popular and useful if their 
function could be extended to the purpose I have just indicated. 

- In the case of cottage industries, the hire-purchase system should be introduced for the 
indent of all machinery, tools and appliances. There should also be occasional 
demonstrations by experts of the use of machinery and appliances in selected localities and also 
to show improved methods of production. For these purposes, annual industrial exhibitions 
should be encouraged wherever possible. ^ 

In this connection, I would like to urge the Government to open in Bengal some pioneer 
industries and demonstration factories. The glass industry, porcelain, tanning, oi|tuloid,« 
sugar-refining and fruit-preserving might very profitably be pioneered jn this province. At a 
place like Rangpur, a demonstration factory might be started by Government for the curing* 
of tobacco and manufacture of cigars and cigarettes and, at Berhampore, a similar factory , 
for silk would undoubtedly prove to be most useful object-lesson in industrial development, jj hg 
should sIbo like the Government to carry out an economic survey of all the raw material 
available in India for industrial purposes. .« 

As regards the produce of the large factories and industries. I should verv much like 
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with the University of Calcutta, besides a tege number of industrial and technical schools of 
second grade placed under the control 6f a Bepartmen^ of Industries. I am of opinion that 
the scope of the University of Calcutta migM be most usefully extended if an agricultural, 
an indnstiMjfltf n commercial faculty could be added to it. The University college oi 
oomnSeroe wSi$d train young men to equip themselves as trade representatives, bankers, 
accountants, actuaries, eto. . 

There hi no provinoial Board of injjhstries in Bengal or a Director of Industries either. Offloial organiM* 
Both these are badly needed in Bengal. The Board should consist only of business men and ^° n ‘ 
the Direotor must be an expert. Tne agricultural school and research institute afc Sabour 
(near Bhagalpore) is also capable of’ 'much improvement and should bo made attractive to 
higher classes of students. If the sohool could be raised to the status of a college and 
affiliated to the University, its degrees would attract large number of students from the upper 
middle classes. 

River transit, the cheapest and the most popular means of carrying goods, is now getting Railways and 
impossible, as many of the waterways are practically silted up and are not navigable for the waterway*, 
greater part of the year. The Bhagiratbi near Berhampore, the Buriganga and tye 
Dhaleswari in Dacca, the Brahmaputra near Mymensingh, the Bhairab and the Kapotakha in 
Jessore, and the Nadia riyerB need to be opened up for navigation throughout the year. The 
following railway lines are also badly wanted in Bengal : — 

1. Between Dacca and Aircba (opposite Goalundo). 

£. Between Mymensingh and Airoha vid Tangail. 

8. Between Natore and Godagari vid Raj shah i. 

4. Between Bhanga and Faridpore. 

5. Between Khulna and Barisal. 

6. Betwean Concilia and Daudkandi. 

7. Between Kalimpong Road to Kalimpong and Chumbi valley. 

" 8. Between Gauhati and Shillong. 

9. Between Rampore Hat vid Kandi and Poradaha. 

Obal evidence, 11th December 1916. 

Mr. C . E. Low . — Q. Under the head of “ Pionoer and demonstration factories” you 
suggest the establishment of a demonstration factory for the curing of tobacco and the manu- 
facture of cigars and cigarettes at Rangpur. You are no doubt aware that there iF a very 
large and up-to-date tobacco and cigarette factory in Monghyr, which is no doubt fai more 
efficient than anything that Government could start as a demonstration factory. How., do 
you think that a demonstration factory would help you, when the large private factory at 
Monghyr has not had any effect in inducing people to come forward ? Do the Monghyr 
people allow visitors to look at the working at the factory ? — A. I .am not aware whether there 
is any college at Monghyr. In Rangpur a college is to be established very soon, and I hope 
that the students will take a great interest in all these affairs, and for the students who pass 
from the college it will be very easy to go and learn the business at Rangpur. 

Q. Do you think that the students are the people who are most likely to start a tobaoco 
factory if they saw a demonstration factory working? — A . I did not mean that the students 
were to start the* factories, but if the tobacco factory is plaoed there, and the school he close 
to the factory, the students will go and learn the trade. 

Hon’ble Pandit M . M . Malaviya . — Q . But the question asked by Mr. Low was, that as 
there is a good up-to-date tobacco factory in Rangpur, why is it necessary to start another 
demonstration factory ; do not the Monghyr factory people admit students or anybody to 
their factory? — A . I don't know whether the Monghyr factory people admit students or any 
body. 

Mr % C. I. Loto.— Q. You suggest a Board of Industries and a Director of Industries in 
B^gal. You say the Board should consist only of business men. Would their functions be 
‘ advisory, or would they have authority to overrule the Director of Industries ?— A. Advisory 
only* 

Q. Do you think that will meet the popular demand for a more democratic body?— 

4 Oh, yes. # 

Q, What do you mean by “ business men " what type of men do you contemplate ?— 

A. Business men who understand business. 

Q. ^That is to say, you contemplate the kind of man being one whose advice yon yourself 
would like 1 ' to take if you were going to start any business ? — A. YesL* 

jj, Jta^witnesses have said that, owing to the lack of experts and business advice, many 
of industries w<gc failures?— A» Yes, because they did not get any help from 

anybody; f ~ M 

$' Audit i 

A Certainly, 

■ FmHt M* bfW? found much difficulty in raising capital for 

raising capital 


js #t not, to make experts and business advice available?— 
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Q. Do you think that unless the Government or w&rf to help, in some lows s 

other Indian capital will not con^ forward for investment 7 Yes, we beg the help of th 
Government. If they start a bank or give mon^ alf a loan on a long term. 

Q. In some form or other you want Government assistance and encouragement T — A. Yes 

Q. Without that assistance you think that Indian capitalists will not come forward t 
invest much in business enterprise 99 ?— A. Yes, I think so. 

‘ Q. And you also want grater provision for teaching applied science ?— A. Oh, yes ; ths 
is essentially necessary? 1 * 

Q. You say that loans are difficult to secure in Bengal from anywhere, and that “ it i« 
not easy for Indian industrial concerns to get any loans from presidency or other banks, 
though motley may be secured on personal securities ?"■ — A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon yourself any knowledge of cases in which such help has been refused ?— * 

A. I have a little experience of it, but no direct experience. I tried to get a loan from our 
Bengal Bank for the Pottery Works, but that was done by my agent, so I am not aware 
of the particulars. 

^ Q. But it is your impression that there are difficulties in obtaining help from the pre- 
sidency banks ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You advocate the eetablishment of a central State bank ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Do you mean that that bank should take up business, for instance that part of the 
Government business which the presidency banks do at present, and do some other business 
also? — A . Yes, do somo other business also; advance money to the industrial factories or 
. .concerns or anything else. 

* Do you think that one central State bank will suffice for both ? — A. Certainly not ; 

* there will be branches of it, 

Q. You mean one central bank in every province ? — A. Yes, with branohes where 
necessary. 

* President.— Q, Would it not be better if, instead of using the words " every pro vince , ” 
you say “ a number of industrial banks in suitable areas /' > because you cannot expect a bank 
teaoincide with exactness in each province, aud there are some small provinces that would not 
^ ifeptain a bank under any circumstances. Your object would be served if the bank is formed 
in Suitable areas ? — A, Yes, in different parts of India. 

Hon* ble Pandit M> M. Malaviya.— Q. You say that there is much dearth of expert 
£ "Knowledge in Bengal, and you suggest the establishment of a large technological and agri- 
cultural college ; do you mean there should be two institutions, one a technological and the 
a/ voider an agricultural college ?— A. Yes. 

1 /. Vf And also a college of commerce ? — A. Yes, because in India there is no such college 
from which our students can learn commerce and agriculture properly. Of course we have got * 
at Pusa an Agricultural College, but it is in the nature of a school. We want a college 
where our students will bo tempted to get degrees as an encouragement. 

Q. What advantage do you expect from it ; you want this college to train up men to 
apply scientific principles to agriculture ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think many young men will be attracted to such a college ?— A. Yes. t 

Q. Sons of zaraindars also ? — A . Yes. 

D063 the school at Sabour attract such students ? — A. At first it attracted some 
of the youthB, but when they found later that after passing the examination there they did 
not get any Government posts I think they have discontinued to go there; but if there be a 
degree if that Sabour institute be a college, and a degree is oonf erred on successful students 
then I hope that there will be great attraction. 

Q. What is the reason for it ; is it that the degree will indicate a higher standard of 
knowledge ?— A. A higher standard of knowledge. 

Q. Then you want the standard of teaching there to be raised ?— A. Yes* 

. President . — Q. Have you any precise knowledge of the standard now adopted at Sabou: 
and the kind of students who go there ; the number that go there and the number that then 
is now f Do you know the number of students attending there now abd whether the numbe 
has fallen ?— A . I have no information. * 


Q. I thought you said the number had fallen off ; that the students ' had discontinue) 
going there? — A. 1 heard it; but I don't know the number, 

tj/ls it a fact that a few years back Mahomedans and Eamindars* sons qsecltxj go then 
but they have ceased to go there, because they found it to be no good ?—A. They think that a 
present the teaching that is imparted there is not sufficiently good, Jftgy jadt lessyps ii 
agriculture, about ploughing only, and very, little knovdedg%a4>^^ be 

the students who want to go there wish to learn scientiflcafrjr everything, and fesy atfjM 
satisfied tha^ t i 4 

Q, They are net satisfied^with the standard of instruction that is imparted ?-~AL Yes. * 

Eotfhk iir & JK X**ktyee.—Q. At the bagfl^bfiff up?— 4 Naif. At tty begin 
uing they lad a oollege, and having no'ttudents, jt .was* rsdu^i to , a school, tJovernnM 
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gone there. 

Hon'ble Panait M. M. Malaviya.-*Q. You suggest that there ir a necessity for adding 
several railway lines it Bengal, and you give a list of 9 such lines. Don't you think that 
private industrial enterprise is likely to come forward to take up some of these lines? — A. Oh, 
yes; there is every probability of private enterprise, but Europeans and not Indians will come 
forward. ^ 

Q. But there are some Indian firms who have taken up some of the branch lines in 
Bengal?—^. Yes. 

Q. You don't expect that the number of such undertakings will increase in the future? 

A. No. 


President.— Q. What Indian firms have taken up branch line in Bengal? — A. I am not 
aware of those things; but there is the >Tarkessur Railway, and the Martin b have taken up 
making lines. ^ 

Hon*ble Sir R.N. Mookerjee<—Q. Indian firms only one or two, and European fi As 
several?—^. Yes.. 


President . — Q. I® that not a fairly good test ; if we have a railway project with guaran- 
teed terms, that Government will patronise and assist and guarantee, and yet Indian firms will 
not go in and undertake the work, is that not discouraging ? — A. I think if they get Govern- 
ment guarantees Indians may venture. 

Q. But in the case of railways, we have very good examples of Government assistance, 
patronage and guarantee. You want the same system extended to ordinary industries. If* 
people will not go into indigenous enterprises, where there is 6 per cent, return, is then# 1 any 
hope of their going into other industries, even if the Government ^should guarantee. Dues 
this not produce a feeling of discouragement in your mind?— A. I cannot tell you exactly, 
because the capital is wanted everywhere, and in the railway line we have to spend* more* 
money, and so at the beginning they find the difficulty of capital, so I don't think that an 
Indian company will venture to undertake railway lines. 

Q. Why not? If it is worth an European firm going into it, it ought to be worth** 
Indian firm goiug into it also? — A . On account of want of experience, 

Q. I would like to get this point down ; if want of experience is the real Cause, won't the 
same lack of experience discourage Indians from going into industries, even if Government 
gave the same guarantee as that given to the railways ? — A. Yes, that is so. ** 

Q. Is it because they are afraid of failure, or because they don't get such a heavy return ? 
Railways are very good illustrations. European firms go into railways and are willing to 1 
undertake railway projects with Government guarantee? — A. I think it is for want of Capital 


railway projects with Government guarantee ?- 
and want of experience. These are the two things as far as I know. 

* Hon’lle Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q . You mean want of banking facilities and want of 
expert knowledge j these are the two causes ? — A. Yes. • 


President . — <jj. I should like to know whether this is not a fair question to he considered. 
We have railway projects that are available. They are under certain terms of Government 
guarantee. There is a case in which the investment is as safe as anything that could be made 
by Government, we are being asked by several witnesses to propose to Government that a 
similar system should be adopted for ordinary industries. If Indian firms will not go into 
railways when guaranteed, will they go into industries when guaranteed ? Is that a fair way 
of putting the question ? — A . Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — I should like to discuss it among 
our own members. 


Sir F. H . Stewart*— Q. You give us instances of half a dozen industries, such as glass, 
porcelain, tanning, celluloid, etc., which you think Government might pioneer profitably in 
this province. Supposing that Government were to decide that they would do something 
in the way of pioneering theBe industries, which of them would vou recommend ; which 
would give the most promise? — A. Fruit-preserving, mangoes, especially in Bengal* 

President.— Q. Is a similar factory necessary if one is already in existence in Mazaffar- 
H. Stewart.— A. He says in this province. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— ty. You have not collected any information about the glass industry? 

■ — Kfo. $1 

Q. Tanning?— A* I know that. I was connected with a tanning concern. 

Q. Is that a recently established concern, or has it been going for sometime?—^. No, 
reoently, ? 

Q. Is there »ny particular assistance you require there from "Government ? — A. Not 
from Government. 

$. Yon sjwj&rfn Board Industries in Bengal, and you told Mr. Low that you think 
the Board itthtd*conrot of harness &en and experts. What de you mean by "experts"? 
{-^Expert! who know business scientifically. » 

' Q. Business experts or scientific experts ?«— A. I mean boientific experts. 

Bom’blt Sir FattUUov C%ndmbkfif.—$. Ton *aj, " thank* to the pjrin*nent eettlemeot, 

. evfththo people oHfre middle (gleeeinjwgal we tempted to invert their Having* and income 
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'n land rather than in joint-stock or industrial entaretes.^po you think if Government 
uarantees interest or anything that zamindars will money? A. Yes, no doubt 

Q, Have they invested their money in the enterprises that failed ; did they put their 
loney in largely ?— A, Not largely. 

Q. Excepting you, did anybody put their money ? — A .. Yes # one or two zamindars. They 
live failed and do not want to,put any more money. 

Q. If there was a.Government guarantee or help, do you think the money will come 
1 ?— A* Yes, but at the same time we want experts. 

Do you think that if an industrial bank is started, zamindars will subscribe capital foi 
big industrial bank? — A. Yes. 

Q. At what rate ?— A. 4 or 5 per cent. 

Q. About this expert advice, you say (< free of all charge” Supposing you want an ex- 
ert for a factory for two or three years, do you think Government should give you the loan 
l this man' without salary for two or three years j or do you refer to advice only ? — 
(JAdvice, - 

, If you are going to have the man for two or three years, what then ? — A. Not fo r 
wo gr three years, 

Q. But supposing you wanted him ?— A. At that time we must pay him ; at the begin- - 
ling we must have the help without remuneration or salary. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q. You state here that " it ^unfortunately true that the zamindars of 
lengal do not at present give much attention and thought to industrial questions.” You 
Iso say that due lo the permanen* settlement, even the middle class people don't invest in 
ndustries. Do you urge this simply as a sort of excuse why people in Bengal do not 
uvest money in industries, or do you urge it as a grievance ?— - A. That is a grievance. 

Then how would you remove this grievance ; by doing away with tfce permanent 
ettlement ?— A, No, I do not moan that. I meant that if the zamindars who have permanent 
nterests in land, find that they can earn or get money in any other way, they will come 
orward to invest their money. 

* Q. It is true, but nearly every witness who has spoken to us about want of capital coming 
orward urges this as a reason ; the permanent settlement makes everybody too contented. 
IVhich do you think is better, investment in land or the development of industries?— 

{. The development of industries, beeauso there are very few zamindars in Bengal. The 
nbabitants of Bengal consist of about 10 percent, of zamindarB and 90 per cent, of the middle 
nd lower classes, so we ought to consider that industry and commerce are the two main 
hings. 

Q. Then the remedy is to do away with the permanent settlement so that the peoplt 
nay then invest in industries ?-~A. I don't think so. There is no necessity for doing ewa) 
with the permanent settlement. 

Q. But you cannot eat your cake and have it at the same time ; then you must be con 
anted with things as they are ? — A. The zamindars are contented hut not other people, th< 
middle and poorer classes. The inhabitants of Bengal constitute about 90 per cent, of th< 
[>oor and middle classes whereas only 1 0 per cent, are zamindars, and they may be contented 
with their permanent settlement, but the remaining 90 jar cent, are not contented. 

Q. But you say that even the middle classes invest in land ?— A. They wish to have land 
Lf they save any money they don't like to invest their money in industries or anything 
but they think that if they invest their money by purchasing land they are contented. 

Q. The point is this. From time immemorial, the land-owner, the professional man, o] 
the Government servant, was considered a higher individual than either the mere industrials 
or worker, and here on this side everybody wants to be a land-owner or a Government servan 
or a lawyer or doctor, or something of that sort, because in Bengal you generally, despis 
industries as being degrading ; is that not the point ?— A. That is not the point. We do no 
despise industries, but we do not know the ways of industries, so we are rather diffident an< 
do not like to go into industries. That is the reason. We are not contented. Of ooura 
the zamindars are contented with their landed property and permanent settlement, but fch< 
people at large are not contented ; they are suffering everywhere. w 

Mr. A. CAatterton.— Q. You say that you have been connected with various industsia 
oonoerns in Bengal for nearly SO years ; would you mind telling us what these oonoernsowere 
— A, The Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Tannery and Pottery Works, Stone-ballast works, Ic 
Factory, and several other things. 

Q. Taking the tannery which has been recently started as an’uiample of* these enterprise! 
is it a limited liability company?— A. Lately; at first. I started it and then made it a limit* 
company. - v , * 

<2* T3ow about the expert assistance that you wanted ?— £ The Mysore Tanftery has bee 
appointed as manag^pg agents^lrod they have their own experts* * 

Q. You mean the manager ef the Mysore Tannery is the manager of your tannery i 
Berhampore?— A. Yes. # „ 

Q. Has tiiailsntery commenced work yet Joe, it began abontli years ^ 

***' * * * 




Q* What sort of leather % m manufacturing there?— A. The; manufacture only 
chrome leather. 

Q. What do they do with them ?— A. They sell them here and also at home. 

g. They we exporting these hides ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is tibia business developing?—^. At present we daily turn out 100 hides, but hope 
within two or three months that 400 hides oan be turned out in a day. 

Q. What are you goinfj to do with these hides j export them?— A. Yes. Of course we 
must have the market here if it oan be sold at any time, but it is generally sold by contract. 

Q. In the management of this tannery business, besides the manager from Mysore have 
you any Bengalis assisting in the management ?— A. Yob, I have got ono expert whom I sent 
to America and England and he has learned the business there, and he is now employed in 
our tannery. 

Preeident.— Q. Whioh does he neglect, if he is the manager of the Mysore aB well as 
the Berhampore Tannery ? — A. They heard about the tannery here and enquired about many 
things. We heard the name of the Mysore Tannery and thought if we could put our business* 
in their hands, it would be a prosperous thing. 

Q. I don’t see how one man can manage the two of them without making both suffer 
badly. It is encouraging two failures instead of one success?—^. (No reply from witness). 

Mr. J. Chatterton. — Q. You say that you would lt like the establishment of some central 
State banks where joint-stock companies may find easy loans on reasonable terms.” What do 
you mean by that ? Do you mean that they should get a loan without adequate security ? — 
A. I mean that if a central industrial bank is established, and a joint-stock oompany, or any 
private gentleman wishes to establish any industry, they can get a loan from that bauk and 
they will meet their urgent necessities and everything. 

Q. Do you expect to get the loan without security?—^. Without security ; when th ( ' 
joint-stock company was well started with some capital of their own, and when they have 
established their business at that time if they are in need of any money they can give the 
security of their own property and take an advance from the bank to meet their necessities. 

Q. Did the Bank of Bengal refuse to finance this tannery which you are running?—* 
A. As far as my information goes, the bank is doing nothing here. They practically decline 
•to advance money to any of the native firms. 

Q. How are you financing this tannery at Berhampore ? — A. Most of the capital 
belongs to me and I have secured two gentlemen. 

Q. Are you getting advances from the bank?— A. No. 

Q. Where do you get your advances from ?— A. At present from our own oapital and if 
necessary we advance the tannery. * 

- Q. You said just now that you were going to expand your business; turning out 400 
hides a day will require a very large amount to finance ? — A. At that time I shall be in a posi- 
tion to.advance them money. It is very difficult to get any help from any bank there, so when 
business is increasing it will be better for me to advance the money. 

Q. Have you applied in the case of this tannery for help from the banks ?— A. No. 


Witness No. 129. 


Mr. P. L. Roy, Additional Legal Remembrancer, High Court , Calcutta . Mr . P, L . Roy. 


Weiwbn Evidence. 


1 think, generally speaking, that the failure of joint-stock enterprises in Bengal is due 
to the following causes * — 

(1) The facilities that exist for lending out money at high rates of interest on tolerably 

good securities ; 

(2) The want of proper training and commercial education ; and 

(8) The distrust caused by the failure and non-success of several enterprises which 
have been stated on joint-stock basis. 

In my judgment, there is little chance of any purely Indian joint-stock conoern succeeding 
without Government aid and a certain measure of Government control. I think money will 
be forthoommg if a big industrial bank were to be started by Government for the purpose of 
Assisting local enterprises in whioh Indians of known anility and experience should be 
aaootated. 


I think the Government should start model dairies in all the towns of Bengal where 
there is a municipality, and these might in time be leased out to Indians under proper 
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Wmnws No, 130. 


Mr. T. W. Tutwiler, General Manager , Tfa 2Wa Jro» and Steel Company, Limited, Sakcki. 


Weitteh Evidence. 

Training of lalwur I have been in India for the past 6 years in the employ of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
»& supervision. pany, and the greater portion of this time has been taken up in supervising the training and 
teaching of Indian workmen. My opinion is that the main tnings to be done to improve the 
Indian workmen's efficiency and skill can be summed up in a few words \ — 

(1) Pay them sufficient wages to enable them to provide nourishing food. 

(8) See that they are well housed and that their living quarters are sanitary. 

(8) See that the men who are brought out from foreign countries to train the unskilled 
.workmen are thoroughly competent to guide the unskilled men, 

(4) Provide sufficient innocent amusements for the workmen. 

(5) When any workman shows an aptitude for any special subject, give him every 

facility for developing it. 

Most of the work for which we have had to train the Indians was entirely new to 
them, as this was the first industry of this kind of any magnitude in India. 

I enclose a statement* showing, year by year, since the beginning of this plant, the number 
of covenanted and local men employed in each of our operating departments together with the 
total yearly wages paid and the tonnage produced. From this statement you can see to what 
extent we We been able to substitute Indians for Europeans and at the same time increase 
our production. 

One of the effects of the Tata Iron and Steel Works has been to afford a source of conti- 
nuous employment all the year round to a great many people, our total number of employes, 
including our mining camps, being fifteen to sixteen thousand, the majority of whom before 
our works started mainly followed agricultural pursuits which entailed intermittent and un- 
certain occupation the reward of which depended very much on the vagaries of the- mon- 
soon. 


Efforts are being made at Sakchi to educate the workmen, and in this the Steel Company 
has been helped a great deal by the Local Government. We arc about to start a technical 
school of a very elementary nature the purpose of which will be to teach our mechanical, 
electrical and other employes to read blue prints, to draw, and so forth, so that they may 
become more proficient in their work. We also have a free night school where our boys anil 
others employed in our works during the day are taught to speak, read, and write English, to 
count, and so forth, as we consider that one of the greatest handicaps an Indian workman has 
is that the majority of European foremen brought out do not speak Hindustani, and it is very 
difficult for either foremen or workmen to make themselves unaerstood. 


Our employes come from all parts of India, and I do not think it could be said that any 
particular race in India is superior to another. The experience here has been the same as every- 
where else. When starting up a new plant, you get lots of good men and lots of bad men ; 
the good mcn^ stay with you and become efficient, the bad ones find the work too bard and 
leave. My opinion of the Indian workmen taken as a whole ib that they are very intelligent 
and quick to learn, and they generally shape well when they are trained properly. As an illus- 
tration, we will take the bar mill department. Originally, 9 Europeans were employed, and 
at this particular timo the output of the mills was about 400 tons per month. Originally 
this department had one 1 6* and one 10" mill. Since that time we have extended this 
department by the addition of another 10" mill and worked double shifts, that is, 18 hours 
instead of 9 as was done when the mill was producing 400 tons monthly. Our average 
production at present in this department is 2,200 tons monthly, and we employ only 2 
Europeans. So you will see from this that Indians, given every facility and encouragement, 
just as industriously apply themselves to this particular kind of work as Europeans, possibly 
more so during the hot weather, as the tropical conditions are less irksome to them. And 
this applies to all departments. In the electrical department, 2 Europeans were formerly 
employed as you will notice from the enclosed statement, and their positions are now being 
filled by Indians. In the laboratory we originally had 6 Europeans ; these have been 
reduced to 2, Indians having been put in their places. I would like to add that in both 
these departments Indians engaged in the place of Europeans have had experience and 
training m foreign countries. I doubt very much if without their having had this experience 
they would have been able to hold their present positions. 

In my opinion, in the iron and steel industry, Indians will be able $o replaoe Europeans 
up to a certain point, and I will try to make my meaning dear to you by taking each 
department separately. t 

Our coke oven plant consists of 180 Coppee non-recovery ovens' and. 50 Sappers 
bye-product ovens. I consider that a ippropean Superintendent and one Assistant are all 
thatm necessary to operate this department. , / * 
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8tsel works *— In this department, I should say within the next two yeare for the 
game number of famaoes that we are now operating, European labour can be reduced very 
considerably. 

Bolling mills .— In this Department, we are reducing the European element considerably! 
but until the War broke out we bought our rolls from abroad ; after the War was declared 
we were unable to get them from abroad, so had to make them ourselves and consequently had 
to bring out European roll turners, as this is special work and it will take several years more 
beforelndians can be trained to replace this class of workmen. 


I do not think we can get Indians to replace foreigners in the higher positions in the 
industry with which I am connected until Indians are sent abroad and trained. It 
seems to me that too much value is attached to the importance of receiving a university 
education in this country. A good education, I firmly believe, is necessary, but it is not an 
essential thing that a man has to go to a university to make a good and efficient workman. 
If an Indian desires to take up an industrial career, instead of continuing his education 
until he is 88 or 83 years of age and then expecting because he has received that education 
to commence his industrial career at the top of the tree, he should make up his mind what 
particular kind of industry he desires to go in for, leave school at about 16 or 16 years of age, 
and become attached either as an apprentice or workman for a period of years ; this period 
would be invaluable to him for more reasons than one. The period would be invaluable to 
him for he would get the opportunity of making a skilled and efficient workman equipped 
with a knowledge of that particular trade or industry which has to furnish him a liveli- 
hood, while on the other hand, it gives him an opportunity of discovering whether his 
selection of an occupation has been wisely or unwisely made. During this time he could with 
great advantage continue his studies in his leisure time on the theoretical side of the industry, 
and at the expiration of his apprenticeship (if circumstances permitted) two or three yearn in 
a European country would enable him by association with modem and up-to-date practioe to 
attain the same degree of efficiency as the European. 

•Under the present conditions of Indian labour, although the European element has in 
our works been greatly reduced, I feel that it will be necessary to have European supervi- 
sion and direction until such a time as the company picks out youngster* and sends them 
abroad, making arrangements with some of the foreign firms to take them into their works 
and make them start at the bottom and go through the school of hard knocks. I suppose 
’you will ask the question why we cannot train Indians here for the higher positions instead 
of sending them abroad, and my answer to that is this. I will not say Indians cannot be 
trained here for the higher positions, but in my opinion, if Indians are sent to foreign 
countries before their habits in life are formed and before they are too old to be influenced by 
home ties and religious scruples, they will enter upon their work in a freer atmosphere and 
will see other young men, their equals in social status, beginning at the bottom and working 
up; audit is my opinion that to become efficient in any department of the iron and steel 
industry and to be able to teach others it is absolutely necessary that they should go through 
every stage of the process. I do not think that Indians of the type who would make 
superintendents or heads of departments would be willing to go through this course of 
training in this country as they would feel that their eocial status would be lowered by doing 
the work of menials wnich they would have tu do if they began at the bottom. When this 
is done, the iron and steel industry will be more firmly established in this country. 

Not only is the question of substitution of Indians in the place of covenanted hands 
important from the point of view of the stability of this industry, but there are other 
aspects of this question of the replacement of foreigners by Indians which should not be lost 
sight of. 

First of all is the question of language, which is such a great bar to the foreigner in 
imparting instructions to his workmen. An Indian in the place of a covenanted hand, 
knowing their language and the ways of his workmen, should be able to guide and instruct 
his workmen better than a foreigner who generally does not know and does not care 
sufficiently to take time to learn the language. 

Secondly, an Indian should take more interest in his work, as he should consider that his 
reputation and livelihood depended upon the results of his work, which is not the case in the 
majority ,of covenanted hands brought from European countries. The covenanted European 
can always obtain employment in his own country, and he also receives certain benefits from 
his contract : this, I think/nas a tendency to make the European more independent, and. 


consequently he is likely to slack. 

If an Indian has proper food and nourishment, he should be a steady worker and better 
able to stand the climate of the country than a foreigner, who usually comes out without his 
family and misses the wholesome influence of public opinion such as exists in his own country, 
and is therefore apt to dissipate, which is hardly conducive to his regular attendance. 

As a mle, the Indian is more amenable to discipline than the-foreigner, who on the 
strength of his contract or under the impression that he is indispensable to his employers is 
apt to get a swelled head and to disregard discipline. 

Agriut the has a permanent interest in the place and the country, and naturally 
surroundings end helps to develop the social and intellectual side 
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When an Indian is substituted for a foreigner, there is a great saving in salary, as the 
covenanted hands have to be paid much more than the Indians. Over and above salaries, 
covenanted men are given free passages to and from their homes, and salaries while travelling ; 
they are also paid very handsome bonuses when they exceed certain tonnages. 

I am sure that where Indians have been substituted for Europeans in these works, the 
quality of our products has not suffered, and you will see from the attached statement that 
the tonnages have greatly increased. In other words, I consider that our sections have 
improved, and I make this statement on the strength of what has been told me by prominent 
members of the Calcutta engineering trade. 

Again, it should not be forgotten that the successful demonstration given by this 
company in the gradual substitution of foreign labour by Indian labour would encourage 
capitalists to venture into new enterprises from which they are at present held back by the 
prospect of having to employ costly foreign labour. 

As I said before, some of the Indians have obtained very high and very responsible 
positions in our works that were formerly held by covenanted hands. This should prove an 
inspiration to young Indians who are looking out for careers to divert their energies along 
technical lines instead of going in for the overcrowded professions of medicine and law; but 
I think these young men should be advised to moderate their ambitions and not aspire to 
become general managers in a couple of months. 

You will please understand that the above remarks are made only in regard to the iron 
and steel industry, as I have had no experience in other industries in this country. 

Oral evidence, 11th December 1916. 

President. — Q. I should like to know if at Sakchi there are any uneducated Indians 
who are now replacing European artisans ? You have mentioned cases of a certain number of 
educated Indians who have been taken into the works and have successfully replaced 
Europeans who were previously employed ?— A. Many more European and American artisans 
have been replaced by uneducated Indians than by educated IndianB. 

Q. And have they replaced any of the European artisans ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give some idea of the kind of work that they are doing that was formerly 
done by Europeans ? — A. Heaters in the mills, keepers, cinder-snappers, moulders and helpers* 
in the blast furnaces, foremen on the coke ovens, foremen on gas producers, crane drivers, 
rollers at the blooming and bar mills. 

These are uneducated ? Yes. — A. I mean by that they may be able to read and write 
but they had no theoretical knowledge. 

Q. No university training and no technological knowledge ?— A. No. Except what they 
have picked up at the works. 

Q. What is the highest pay that any of them is getting?—^. Rs. 250. 

Q. Take a man of that type.— A. What was he before he came to the works? He was 
a meohanic. 

Q. What was he getting ?— A. I think Rs. 1-R-O or Rs. 2 a day. 

Q. That is Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 a month and now ho is getting Rs. 260 ? — A. Yes, plus 
overtime allowances. 

Q. You have one particular man in view. Do you know anything of what he is doing 
with his money and what sort of effect it lias had on his home life ?— A. I have seen him 
with his wife well dressed up. I have seen him at the picture shows. Beyond that I do not 
know very much. 

Q. You say that the men should be paid sufficient wages to enable them to provide 
nourishing food. We have heard from several witnesses that additional wages are of no value 
unless the man has some healthy way of spending it. With an increase of wages the man 
indulges in a little more drink accompanied by Btaying away from work for one or two days 
in the week. Do you find that to be the case ?— A. I do not. 

Q, To what do you attribute the better result at Sakchi?— A. To sanitation, to providing 
better classes of houses than they have been used to, to providing amusements, such as games, 
picture shows and so forth with the idea of raising their social status. 

Q. Generally you mean that when they get a higherwage they will be tempted to enjoy 
their wages in a healthy way and that you are getting satisfactory results?— A. I think so. 

Mr . C. JE . Low. — Q. There has been a good deal heard of a letter published in the 
Bombay Chronicle by an ^employS o i Messrs. Tata. I think his name is Mr. Antia. The 
general purport of it was that while Messrs. Tata were making professions of giving greater 
employment to Indians they had no intention of doing so ? - i. My written evidence deals 
with the point, I know Mr. Antia is only a lawyer with two months' experience in the steel 
business. 

Q. Probably he was not a competent person ?— A I do not think the man to my know- 
ledge has ever been round the works at all. How oould he judge without seeing the thing 
fully. 

Q. You epeak of covenanted men. What do you mean ?— A. I mean men imported info 
India under an agreement. 
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Q' What is the attendance at your night schools roughly speaking?—^. The average 
number attending the night school at present is about 70. We have not enough room and 
teachen for a larger number of boys. 

Q. It has often been said that in the case of industries which involve long and hard 
hours of work like engineering, people are too tired to attend and profit by night schools. Do 
you find that is the case?— A. I think that would be the case i i men were required to work 
twelve hours. But our men work only eight hours and the majority of the younger boys 
do not hold responsible position^ and do not do much hard work. 

Q. If you select a certain number of the more promising boys and train them do you 
think you will find that it pays you in the end ?— A. I think ascertain number of the selected 
boys Bnould be given shorter hours of work and be specially trained. 

Q. How long have you had this night school going ? — A. About two years and six 
months. 

Q* It is yet too early to judge of the results ?— A. Yes. 

Q. There is only one steel business in India and unless the man gets the experience in 
your works he cannot get it outside ? — A. The experience a man gets at our plant would not 
be of much benefit to him in any other kind of work as the machinery and sp forth required 
for the operation of our steel works is very different from that required for any other industry. 

b Q • That sort of thing cannot go on indefinitely, if you get a suitable technological 
institute in Calcutta and if you go on training your men higher and higher?—^. Yes. 

Q. You say “ I will not say that Indians cannot be trained here for the higher positions, 
but in my opinion if Indians are sent to foreign countries before their habits in life are formed 
and before they are too old to be influenced by home ties and religious scruples they will 
enter upon their work iu a freer atmosphere and will see ot her young men, their equals in 
social status beginning at the bottom and working up. J> I gather that when your steel works 
are placed on a somewhat wider basis, as at no distant date it will be, you will be able 
to. give them the atmosphere you sneak of ?— A. I think so. If we get a dozen men 
traiued in the way I suggest they would come back and be able to train others. 

Q. You want men to create an atmosphere in which you could not only run your works 
but train other people ?— A. Yes. 

President, — Q. Have you any experience of the men who have been trained in Europe? 

— A. Yes. With electricians, chemists and in the commercial department. 

Q. What salary ?—A. Ks. 200 to 300. 

Q. Was Mr. Antia a man who had been to Europe? — ^. For law. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malavija. — Q. Don't you think the lack of elementary education 
is an impediment to indusirial efficiency ?—A. I think ever} body should be able to read and 
write as a general principle. JBut to screw a nut or a bolt it does not make much difference. 

Q. If in addition to that general education the boyB received a little elementary educa- 
tion in science, in physics and ohemistry, and in drawing and manual work, do you think they 
will make better workmen ? A. Yes. That is what we are trying to do. We are starting 
a little drawing school. 

Q. Do you contemplate having a school for the children of workmen for giving them 
instruction in the three R'b.? — A. We have a school which we intend to enlarge so as to give 
elementary education to all boys and girls of a school-going age. 

Q. Do the workmen show a desire to avail themselves of the teaching?—^. I am not in a 
position to say until we get the necessary equipment for our drawing class. 

Q. You have stated to what extent Indians have replaced Europeans does that apply 
not only to the lower grade of men but also to the higher grade men ? — A . It applies more to 
what we call the skilled workman. 

Q. And does it apply above that to the foreman class? — A . In some departments, not all. 

Q. You are getting Indians to act as foreman in some departments? — A . Yes. But 
not in the entire charge of a department. 

Q. Have you a system of apprenticeship to train some of the workmen to become 
qualified in course of time to take charge aB superintendents. Do you contemplate introducing 
any such systsm?— A. Nfc. That is why 1 suggested sending these men abroad. 

Q. Would you Belect some of the promising men and send them out?— A. That is my 

idea. 

Q, Apart from this idea of sending men to foreign countries, have you in contemplation 
a system of apprenticeships for training promising workmen* to hold higher positions?—^. 

Yes. Such as foremen and so forth. We are doing that now. But there is no regular system 
of apprenticeships such as the railways have. 

Q. Do you think you can introduce such a system ?— A, That is being talked of by the 
company. 

Q. You say that in the steel industry Indians can replace Europeans up to a oertain 
upint. Do you mean to say that beyond a certain stage you would not be able to train them 
in tbit country ?— A. Just at present. We are only in the beginning now. 
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Q. In the beginning you must get competent men from outside. Even in America you 
imported several hundred English workmen to insure the success of your first efforts to produce 
steel of the best quality ? — A . That will have to be done in India, In America we also send 
our men to England aud other foreign countries. 

Q. You say c I don't think that Indians of the type who would make superintendents 
or heads of departments would be willing to go through this course of training in this country 
a they would feel that their social status would be lowered by doing the work of menials 
which they would have to do if they began at the bottom." If you find Indians who get 
rid of that feeling and who are willing tu start at the bottom, do you think that in oourse 
of time you can train them in this country for the kind of work you refer to ?— -A* It is 
possible but in my opinion they could be trained much more rapidly in foreign countries than 
here. 

Q. Do you know that Japan has been training its own young men? — A . I do not know 
whether this is the case, but I do know that a great number of Japanese are in America 
studying methods of our manufacture. 

Q. Nobody would eay that you must take Indians simply because they are Indians irres- 
pective of their efficiency. From your own experienceiyou find that .wheie Indians have been 
substituted for Europeans the quality and the quantity of the work have not suffered? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if you carry the principle further and appoint more Indians in the 
higher posts, the results will be equally satisfactory? — A . 1 think it would not make 
any difference whether he was a European or a Indian provided he had the same training 
as a European. 

Q . Except in the matter of costs?— A. It costs much more to import people. 

Q. You say that if an Indian desires to take up an industrial careerinstead of continuing 
his education until he is 22 or 28 years of age he should leave school at 15 or 16 and 
become an apprentice. Is that the system that prevails in America ? Have you not got 
higher technical schools and universities for training young men for practical work?— A. We 
have practical demonstration in those colleges. They have their own furnaces or access to 
manufacturing plants. 

Q- If you have similar institutions here which have workshops attached to them where 
practical demonstration could he given, with the right kind of instriictois, then do you think 
it would be an advantage to Indian youths who wish to take up an industrial career to receive 
their training at these colleges?—//. Yes. 

Hon’blc Sir Pazulbkoy Currimlhoy . — Q. I find from the table given in your note that 
formerly you had in your steel works 55 covenated hands whereas you now have 86. Have 
thereat been replaced by Indians ? — A. Yes and we have since been producing more steel. 

Q. In the Tata Steel Works are the consulting engineer, the construction engineer and 
the manager all Americans ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the number of Europeans has been reduced from 55 to 86 and the table 
shows that the amount paid to looal hands was also less with an increase in output. In fact 
there has been a general improvement ?— A. Yes. There has been an increase not only in 
tonnage but also in efficiency. 

Q. That means to say that you have increased your output with a reduction in the cost 
aud there is a real improvement all round ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The Salaries of the covenanted men are just the same? — A, No. Salaries of 
covenanted men are higher, for when we replaced the Germans by Englishmen and Americans 
we had to pay higher salaries to these English and American employes. 

Q. You said that the three people are Americans ?— A. Yes, they are Americans but at 
present the consulting engineer and the construction engineer are one and the same. 

Q, Is it true that you have got only American locomotives ?— A. Originally we had only 
four American locomotives and two blast furnace hoist engines which is a very small propor- 
tion of the total machinery. 

Q. You generally depend for advice on the consulting engineer ?— A, Yes. 

Q. And still you have got so much less of American machinery ?— A. The four looo- 
motives cost us Us. 82,000 each and the hoist engines cost us Rs. 16,000 each. 

Sir D. J. Tata . — Q. I have heard it said that it takes a generation to make a steel 
worker. How far is that true, that you cannot be a steel worker under one generation ? 
Would you endorse that statement?—^. That is a pretty big question. It depends a great 
deal on tbe men and their training. 

Q. I understand that to introduce the steel industry into a new oountry you would 
require a generation before the people in the oountry are sufficiently trained to tase up the 
industry themselves. I want to know what Exactly it means? President,— A. It does not 
mean anything. x 

Q. My point is that there is a feeling that Indians are not employed in sufficient 
numbers in these works. These have been going on only for 5 or 6 years. I want to know 
if any speoial training is neoessary before they could be fit for suoh employment ?— A* That 
is quite obvious. 
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. Tou “y ^ Indl » nB sent abroad eo that they could be made to feel that it 

ie not degrading for men of euperior education to begin from the bottom. Can you give ue 

■ome idea of the nature of work that one has to undergo beforo he can be trusted to take up 
responsible positions ? How did von yourself commence ?-A. My very first experience was 
that of shovelling coaly firing boilers m a blast furnace plant. 


Q. How long were you at that ?— A. Four or five months. 

Q. How many hours had you to work ?— A* 12 hours every night. 

< 2 * How many days a year ? — A . 865 days. 

Q. You worked every day in the year ?— A. Yes. 

Q. There is no such thing as half holidays or Sundays ?— A. No, not on blast furnaco 
work. 


Q. Before anybody is fit to take charge you think he must go through all these stages ? — 
A. I think he must go through every process to be a really efficient man. 

Q. So you say that to take up any important position the man must go through all this 
hard work ?—A, Yes. And especially in a new country like India. 

Q. Not in an old country ? — A. In an old country where the industry has been in ex- 
istence for sometime and where the organization is complete, there is a sort of steel atmosphere 
created and the boys go into the mills very young with their parents so that hy the time the 
parent retires the son is ready to replace him. 

Q. It would therefore actually be many years before any one could fill the more important 
positions? — A . Yes. Ido not think I would trust anyone who had not a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, to handle a plant of any magnitude. 

Dr. E. Uopkinson. — Q. Have you tried the provision of meals inside the works? — 
No not as yet, but I think it would be a very good idea if for no other purpose than to show 
the employes how to cook food in a sanitary way. 

• (2- Some of the operations must involve great, physical strain on the workmen. Do you find 

that Indians stand such strains as well as Americans and have equal physical endurance ?— 
A . Taking every department 1 do not think so. But they are getting better and better. 
They are improving physically. They will improve further in course of time. 


Q. You suggest that when the workman shows an aptitude for anything lie should be given 
facilities. Will you illustrate that ?—'A. For example, in the bar mills department we start a 
man with the tongs and if we find he cannot handle them, we put him on reheating furnaces 
or the producers. And if after two' or three trials we find him unsatisfactory we dispense with 
his services. 

Q. It is selection ? — A. We try him on one thing and if he is not successful in the first 
we put him on to another. 

Q. At the present time you select the boys and men who go to the night schools and 
technical classes ? — A If the department, head thinks that a boy is clever and that he wants 
to get along he will tell the secretary of the school and he will select the boy. 

Q. Do you think the time will come when you will make it a condition of employment that 
boys shall attend a night school ?—A. Speaking for myself I would not think so. 

Hon'blc Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. What was the college training that you received ? 
— A. I went through the University of Alabama. 

Q. You had special courses in technology ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the smelting of iron ?— A. That was in the districts. It was about 30 miles from 
the college. 

Q. Did the college course include the theoretical portion of the education ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the practical portion you learnt in the workshops ? —A. Yes. 

<2 . After completing your education at the college you went to the place that you men- 
tioned that was 80 miles away ?— A. I went and worked in Birmingham in Alabama. 

Q. Was it part of the college course that you should attend 60me workshop ? — A. No. 

President.— Q. About these men whom you propose to send to England ; when will you 
send them, before they go to school ?— A. I would not send them to England before they get 
a common school education. 

Q, At what age? — A. About 16. 

Q. That is cutting right into the fundamental life of the Indian. Are you likely to get 
any boy of this kina except where his father has been brought up in the works ? Do you 
think that anybody else would send his son to Europe to learn the iron and steel manufacture ? — 
A. That I cannot say. 

Q. If he were brought up in the works and actually living in the atmosphere that would 
be a different thing?-* .<4. Yes. 

Q. We have had a number of proposals put forward for the artificial development of 
iadniteiaUsm. You say that they should go through the school of hard knocks, but in 
has been a matter of hard striving. A man is born in industrial conditions and 
fty^ves to be the best of his caste. How is that spirit going to be planted in this country 
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A . That is why I said that they should be sent abroad in order that they might imbibe that 
spirit, 

Q. If you had the industries and thereby created the atmosphere you would get a certain 
number of men who would btf able to get a higher form of training either here or 
abroad than you are likely to by picking the men artificially ?— A. That was also my own idea. 
If a boy were to be in the works and round the works whether he may be still at school or 
working in some minor position if he showed the aptitude, then that aptitude could be 
fostered* 

Q. The industry then must precede the suitable education. ' Unless yoa have the industry 
you are not going to get the industrialists?--^. All that I mean is to take the boy who shows 
this aptitude, send him abroad and give him practical and scientific training and then bring 
him back. 


Q, He is not going to show the aptitude unless thore is the industry?—^. That is my 
opinion. 

Q. If we start the industry and develop this atmosphere you could pick out suitable boys 
to send home for training. How are you going to do this in the case of the other industries 
that are not existing at present ? — A. I do not know how that can be done. I am 
of only the steel industry at Sakchi. * 


Q. Then in your opinion this is never going to be done unless there are industries in the 
country. The industries must be started first before the right kind of man can be picked up. 
There is at present a system which has been experimented upon Binoe 1904. of taking young 
men from schools and colleges and sending them to Europe with snholarships in order that 
they might start new industries in the country when they return. What is your opinion on a 
proposal of that kind where the industries do not exist ? Do yon think it is possible ?— A. 
It may be possible. But my opinion is that young men shouli be specially selected and 
sent to England and placed at the bottom of industries for which it is intended to train 
them; then after completing their apprenticeship, if the an ihorities decide that the young 
men are premising, they should be allowed scholarships so that they can equip themselves with 
the necessary theoretical knowledge. By this' method in my opinion not only will the country 
be benefited by having industries started on proper lines, but young men would be saved 
from the disappointment of blasted hopes. 

Rouble Pandit M. M. Malavii/a.—Q. You have told us that in the colleges in your 
oountry the workshops now form an essential part of the institution ?—j(. I do not say in my 
oountry, 

Q. I thought you said that in your days they were attached to the college ?— A. In the 
Northern State they were. In Alabama they were not. 


Q. So far as you are aware in colleges in America workshops are attached for giving 
practical instruction of a technological kind ?— A. That is right in the case of the industrial 
colleges n£t only in America but also in England. 

Q. What is your experience of the young men trained in thes* industrial colleges in 
America? 1)5 you think they come out qualified to start industries or to work in those in- 
dustries with a view to rise to responsible positions after a few years' experience? A . 

They must start at the bottom when they start the:‘r college course as their workshop training 
and their theoretical training go side by side. 

Q. Would they be better qualified than the young men whom you would select at the age 
of 16 and send to Europe or America for training ?— A. Yes, for they have a foundation whioh • 
would help them. 

Q. Supposing we have an institution like what you mention at Sakchi where theoretical as 
well as practical training could be given, and where in addition the young men could be sent 
to your works for further practical training, do you not think that will give them as good a 
training for all praotical purposes as may be necessary ?— I think that will give the men 
a good chance. 

Q. You do not think that it is feasible to send out a sufficiently large number of studeots 
to England and America at the age of 1 5 and 16 in order to get a sufficient supply ? — A. 1 do 
not think it is advisable to send them to America. 


Q. The only chance therefore for developing the capacity of Indians iB to establish^ a 
technological institute at Sakchi ?— • A. That has been talked of, 

Bit J). «T. Tata.—Q. With reference to those hard knocks that you refer to, without them 
.you^would not have got licked into Bhape ? Were not those knocks rather literal sometimes ? 
— A, Yes. I think every sueoessfal man has to go through those hard knocks. 

0. Witli regard to yourself you were brought up in an atmosphere of steel. You belong' 
ton family that was aocustomedto the surroundings and though you were the eon of an 
employer or labour you did not mind working with your bauds aud wonting tip your way. Do 
you think tbat this is the real road to suoeess/ to begin at the bottom and work your wtq up? 
—i. 1 think you should begin at the bottom if you want to snouted, for to specialise i* any 
snbjeot umau tbtfdd have a thorough knowledge of that subject v v 

g, ftaeaoie you were ilk son of an employer ^^Habomr yoix did not want to go skmiritt off 
to a M I had tbotidnv - - * - * * ^ * 

. of my head, ; 
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Witness No. 131. 

Dft. A. McWiIiLUK, Government Metallurgical Inspector, Railway Department, Railway 

Board . 


Written Evidence. 


Q. 6 (7). ~The guaranteed purchase of their products by Government has been as the Government nukt* 
breath of life to Tatas. The Government guaranteed to take 20,000 tons of rails every year wce * 
for 10 years if the rails passed the Railway Board's specification. The order amounted in normal 
times to some £160,000 or about 24 lakhs of rupees every year or a total of over one and a 
half millions sterling. The prestige of having fulfilled contracts for rails for Indian State 
Railways, which has been, for so long as I can remember, one of the standards of quality 
for common steels together with the most extraordinary series of runs of good luok, have 
established them in a firm position when without these they might not have succeeded 
with the men they chose. The rebellion in China gave Tatas a market for some 10 lakhs of 
tons of pig iron ; the fight between the British Indian Steam Navigation Company and the 
Japanese firm meant that the pig iron was carried at little more than half the . usual freight ; 
a strike at home thon compelled people to use their structural steel at a time when it was 
viewed with suspicion and lastly the war came and poured money into their coffers. There 
is no doubt room for other steel works but the promoters must depend more for success on 
getting the right men and carrying out the operations economically, for no second firm can 
hope for such good luck. 

Q m 6 . — If Government gives some very substantial help they should stipulate that if 
possible the general manager of the works or head of the community should be a subject 
of the British Empire and there ought to be an understanding that unless good cause could 
be shown purchases of plant should be made within the Empire. It is, rightly, I think, one 
of the tenets of these firms that the purchase of Indian goods should be encouraged. It is 
all obvious extension of the same principle to buy British Empire goods when reasonable. 


Q. 14 .— There should be no limitation of Government aid from thiB point of view so long o^Govw 

as it is clear that the new enterprise when properly started can stand by itself when the “ an " w ’ 

preliminary aid is withdrawn. 

Q*. 15 and 16.— I have had many years experience of technical and scientific aid Tcclmlctl 
provided by the University of Sheffield. Our experience in Sheffield some 20 odd years ago 
was that we were being throttled by Government in return for a paltry grant-in-aid. Wo 
had to cut ourselves adrift and take our own way, in thoroughly scientific work but suited to 
the needs of the district, whereas before, we were compelled to work to an ancient standard 
pattern the same for the whole kingdom. If a man haB an active brain and a houI to guide 
him in real work you cannot squeeze them into a universal paper form, without partially 
stultifying his work and wasting his energies. After the change our success in numbers was 
immediate and ouT ultimate great success in helping the industries of Sheffield and district 
is almost universally recognised. ThiB is mentioned especially as a warning that the throt- 
tling tendency of Government interference with research must be considered so as to be 
avoided. 


* 


n 27.— Private firms or companies should pay for the servioes of the Government experts. 
I have done a great amount of consultation and advisory work free for firms that were consi- 
dered not able to pay or under circumstances that were against charging a fee but the sum 

of my experience is that most firms wish to pay, that all firms ought to pay and that it is the 
way to make them begin to appreciate the value of the help. 

Q, 18.— It should be understood from the beginning that Government would permit the 
publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid expert when attached to 

a private firm unless they considered it unwise for military reasons, and that the firm should 
allow publication unless they could show that it would be detrimental to their business 
interests and then only to Btay publication for a maximum of. 8 years. I have found as a 
rule that when firms did not wish results to be published I had formed the opinion myself that 
it would not be fair to ask for it and on the other hand when I had deoided that publication 
would not injure the firm they have agreed and given their consent, generally asking for the 
lapse of a year or so, so*e stipulating that no names should he mentioned whilst others were 

quite pleased to have their names associated with the encouragement of research and the use 

of- its results. Becently it has become so fashionable that it is a form of advertisement for 


rms. 

O IQ —The iron and steel industry here is so small that I do not think a demonstration pemrartwtta 
actory would be weeded, but I have suggested that in the proposed new technological insti- 
ote at Sakchi or elsewhere a small electrical furnace preferably of the induction or K-jellin 
vpe — the are type will be used in the works-should be provided as so many industrial steel 
raoenos can be imitated and reactions and results studied both by bad and by good methods. , 
have used one of these furnaces to imitate processes so divergent as crucible IJJ tSEm 1 
ud the ^working of a basic furnace to make mild steel from an all-Pigcbatge. Thesame 
inroad by w easily made change of the fied can be used for the manufacture of non-ferrous 
Boy*. 
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One part of our laboratories in the University of Sheffield is practically a works in minia- 
ture making single heats up to Batons, where correct methods can be studied, inferior methods 
done to show why they are inferior, and new ideas tried at a comparatively email cost. We 
were, I believe, the first to make a vanadium-chromium steel successfully In the open hearth 
when vanadium cost just a sovereign a pound and it was found highly profitable on a large 
scale. 


RmwoIi abroad. Q , 29 . — A considerable amount of value and proving of ground could be obtained by using 

consulting and experimental experts at borne. The expense should not be greater and might 
be less for certain work than doing it here and the responsibility incurred would be very much 
less because trial investigations could be made as a test of their value to the industries 
and of the demand for them, and after each investigation or set of investigations is finished 
no further liability is involved. This would be especially valuable until India had her own 
research department, if it was decided to have one, for the standard of man who could be used 
in this way would be very expensive to bring out or might not be procurable. I had some 
interest 'in a very good example of this at home. The large works find that it pays them 
now not only to have a good man for research but to have a department for research that has 
no routine manufacturing responsibility. When I was on leave I was offered the headship 
of one of these. To enable the commissioners to estimate what percentage to deduct from 
the value of the above suggestion I ought to mention that it is most likely that I shall soon 
be a consulting metallurgist at home. 

1 Somy* for iiiduitrisl q 8i 25, 26 and 27.— Just as we are taught about military operations, so the roadB to success 

purpo#«. are laid by sound reliable information as full and detailed as possible, that deposits which would 

be valuable may be very small parts of the crust. The Geological Survey would search for 
these and on discovery make them well known and the Government industrial experts if 
in existence or private enterprise would examine the deposits to judge of their 
industrial value as Tatas have done so successfully. There have been important discoveries of 
commercially valuable deposits other than coal even in England within the last ten years. 


Oovjvnmsnt p»tron- Q, 37 .— The articles of iron and steel are, I think, well known. The great products of 
Tatas for example are structural Bteels to British standard and one railway's specification, 
rails all but one to British standard section and to different specifications mainly the Railway 
Board's. 


Tmfeing of labour. — Owing to the decay of the apprenticeship system and the increased 

penalisation of the worker in engineering, the provision of means of increasing his knowledge 
f machine tools and in engineering and metallurgy of his industry generally, have been 
ouch appreciated. A young man is working all day at one machine only and cannot get a 
ob at anything else. He comes to the technical school or college in the evening and oan 
eoome fairly proficient in the use of other tools, the lathe, the planing machine, the 
idling machine, and so on. He is thus also introduced into a home of losing 
nd in many cases goes very muoh further than was his original intention, taking up drawing 
,nd studying the more theoretical subjeots connected with his work. Managers or works have 
ome for training that was not available in their youth, and I always had a profound respect 
or thenrts not only wise but very brave men. Wc had one well known proprietor and 
mblic worker who took Iub plaoe beside one of his own furnace labourers who nad felt some- 
hing better within him. In metallurgy a young man may be doing analysis only. He 
earns furnace work at the college and in many cases thus gets his chance of going out into 
he works. When at home I found one such who had become works manager and director of 
m important firm, and there are many similar. 

Q. 50. — Industrial schools should be under a Department of Industries. 

Q* W— If these men are to he trained instead of imported there should be technical 
*** w mca c olleges for this purpose. Of that I have had great experience which may be summed up in 
that they are not very difficult to design but that their success depends on the difficult task of 
getting the right man to carry out the ideas properly and of clinging to as much freedom of 
action as possible. 

Q. 52 . — No help sh 0 ui 4 .be given to sunervisors, managers and technical experts of private 
firms to study oonditions and methods in otter countries. The firms should attend to it if 
they are fit to live. 

Q. 53. - As Government should interfere with the firms assisted as little as possible after 
they can stand alone, firmB should not be required to train experts, but might be asked to do 
so if it was desirable. 


' OmtDliation of Q«. 64 to 66, 68 and 70 to 74.— There might be sufficient demand for the services 
Scanlctl aud aoien- 0 f a permanent metallurgical expert, and the difficulty would be to get the right man who 
Hie department*. 0 ug]^Jk<lbe selected with the greatest care for his practical knowledge and experience in 
resea^k*The degree of the need could probably be tested first after the manner or my answer 
^to however any proposed research department may be constituted, the bead should 

be responsible to someone as high up in Government as feasible and the head of the metallur- 
gical or any other section should be as independent as it could be arranged, the relationships 
» between him had the head of the whole being something like that of an English University 
* professor to hit- Vice-Chancellor, his own freedom jgting of tbs ia me nature. He ebould to 
avowed to get take direct, correspondence with firms as to supply of chemicals *ud apparatus 
end to the extern eUri* budget to order personally from them, any mall disadvantages* to 
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f fright being |auoh more than counterbalanced by his living contact with sources of supply 
and hie ability 1 to meet his own requirements as they occur. 

Local Governments should only engage their own experts when either they think that 
then is sufficient work for them in sight or they have practically the monopoly of an industry. 

It would be advisable to test the market and find how best these experts could be obtained and 
on what terms. Technological institutes founded should be developed os part of a large 
scheme but with a great degree of individual independence. There should bo an under- 
standing as to the subjects they would Hjake up but no hard-and-fast rule. For instance wo 
were supposed to concentrate on iron and steel but had we been debarred from undertaking 
research on gold and copper we would have missed some pieces of excellent work that wero 
of value not only to the local gold and silver industries but for the important light they shed 
on iron and steel difficulties. The Government control should be as light as possible and 
Imperial unless in special circumstances where provincial seemed desirable after a full and fair 
consideration of the position. There should be elasticity in the arrangements made. , 

Q. 77,— It should be a settled principle that every reasonable facility should be given to Study of foreign 
Government technical and scientific experts to study conditions and methods in other tt,elhodl - 
countries. An iron aud steel expert is isolated here. I was astonished when I went home to 
brush up after a little more than 8 years to find how much had been done. 

Q. 75.— I have not much difficulty as I have a good library of my own. A properly Ruforeiiculibrwrie*. 
chosen library is a splendid investment and a central one for all industries should be formed. 

The volumes could be available on loan by post to persons interested on payment of the 
postage and a deposit of the value of the book. Books on industry are mostly written now- 
adays not by purely literary men acting as compilers but by recognised experts and often in 
the works a man will make ont of a good book in a month more than its total value. 

Q. 75.— I could give dozens of examples of advantages following the issue of special Government publi- 
Government monographs. One will suffice. An old student who though the only son of the cutlon1, 
proprietor of a works nad come to us from his own town and gone through our most thorough 
training in the early days of our work, became the unusual combination of a good scientist, a 
first class technologist and a most successful captain of industry. 1 saw his works soon after 
he returned to them. His father gave him his head and the last time I saw his place before 
the war he had had to make it from 3 to 4 times as large. Once many years ago I was 
feeling a bit depressed about manufacturers apparently not making as much use as they 
might of our published results. I mentioned the subject to him for when we met we went 
right down into the heart of whatever technical matters cropped up. u Name a subject 
“Well that alloy of a couple of years ago,” indicating it. “Hoot awa' man, I vc 
hundreds of tons of it running about London alone already and I didn t do it for fun. 

You go on, we study every line you publish and use most of it \ If I could tell you what 
I saw when last I went round those works it would make a dramatic sequel of success and 
emphasise the value of subh work not only for industry but in providing apparatus of great 
protective value in the country' 8 time of need to a degree of perfection that c ^ u |d have 
been attained without the skill aoquired by suuli fundamental training and lon^ practic.e 
on sound lines. 


Q. AS.— Experts might be employed to oondense the information published each., 
year in technical papers and publish the result in pamphlet form, adding a list o references 
to researches and other matter not suitable for condensation not omitting such details as 
prices, names of publishers and a rough idea of the contents. Something of the kind m given 
} n the Iron and Steel Institute’s volumes and in "Nature’s” reviews of the literature of 
science. For many years until I left for India I reviewed the metallurgical works on 
iron and steel for "Mature.” The small feo paid is not the attraction though it establishes 
agreeable relationships, but there is a fascination about it which seems to erable them to get 
good men to do the work. There is the honour of being chosen and the freedom of being 
allowed to say what you think. The pamphlets should be written for the benefit of the 
reader, not for the safety of the writer. Longmuir and I in our book on Foundry Practice 
braved the criticism of the censorious by publishing in our chapter on pyrometry approximate 
prices of the pyrometers we had used and described and the names of the firms from whom 
they could be obtained as the subject was then bo new for the foundry that we felt it would 
not be much use to the manager if he did not have some idea of pi ices whether it was a penny 
eone or a twenty guinea optical and where he could get the thing when he had decided what 
he would risk on a tri%L I remember being delighted to find that one of the best practical 
big gun hardeners of the old school that 1 knew had taken to carrying an optical pyrometer 
with him to his giddy height to check his judgment by his well trained eyes. 

89.cmd 90 .— For structural steel, rails, fishplates and a few other, items this system CertMoa'es qoi 
has been in successful operation in Sakchi for nearly four years. It is conducted**- part 
of the ordinary work of my department under the control of the Railway Boaeijpwpd «» , 

I think, well known to the trade. ■+■ . 

Q ^.-Partnerships should be freely disclosed so ihat it is known with whom one is 


Q.IQ rf.~The whole triad of my replies will show my conviction that it p»y»» 

ss accurate and as detailed information as possible and to make it eredy 
i.J. oaun. the dftvslo&ment shouMbe left to private enterprise 


m muon. as accuraw ana as aewuee u»«n»u»u »» . .. . . ~ . ■ ■ 

Unless in very special cases the development ahouHbe left to private enterprise 

**1 oi> encouraged ny Government. ^ A 
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| l«U‘iomp€iition. Q. 109 . — I have always considered that it is a fallacy that prisoners should not be 

put to hard and useful labour. It seems to me that it gives those who have good in them a 
chance of reforming and becoming valuable members of society* It is a delicate question 
but if jail authorities sell at market prices the industries should be capable of being organised 
so as not to be injurious to the community. 

Obal Evidence, 11th December 1910. 

President. — Q. You say that when Government officials are lent to|doany research work 
on behalf of private firms, publication should be allowed " unless they oould show that it would 
be detrimental to their business interests, and then only to stay publication for a ma ximum of 
three years/* If publication is through the ordinary Government medium, is it neoessaiy to 
define any maximum $t all ? Generally the Government publications give a fair time to the 
company to get a start ?— .4. The name of the works should'not be mentioned if the firm 
objects 1>o it being given. 

Q. No, but he realises that if the research is conducted on hie works, he would get a great 
advantage ; he would get over the difficult stage between research and actual practice, and 
so obtain a sufficient start ; and Government by publishing results would satisfy the public 
that nothing was being held back? — A. I put throe years as a maximum. In my own case I 
found that a year was about all the time wanted. 

Q. The people who own the works and are in touch with the research going on really 
have a great advantage ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Whon I was in Madras 1 heard a story to this effect that Government were allowing 
the steel produced at Sakchi to be passed at a lower standard than was accepted in England for 
rails, and the insinuation was that this was done purposely, to give the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company an unusually good chance. I should like to know from you how the standard adopted 
by you compares with the standard specified at home ?— A. The standard adopted by us for 
inspection purposes is the standard that is given out by the consulting engineer for the Indian 
JStato Railways, and other Railways may accept that standard or not, as they please, but one 
railway may have a different standard of their own which has nothing to do with India or 
with the home standard ; it is simply their standard. 

Q. Your standard then is the same as the English standard, or at any rate the same 
standard adopted by the India Office for Indian State Railways ? — A. Yes, and other railways 
have their own specification. Different railways have different specifications ; that has nothing 
to do with Iudia or with any other place. 

Q. Then I have been told the converse story that your method of inspection is more rigid 
than that adopted by English inspectors for English companies ; is that so ? — A . I think if 
you will take the mean of these two, you will get just about the right thing. 

Q. Why should I take the mean when you have told me that the standard is just the 
same ?— 4. You have had one tale that the standard is very much easier, and you have had the 
other tab that the standard is more severe. If you take the mean you will find out what is 
just about right. I have given you the plain statement that it is the same. 

Q. Do they, as in England, take a sample from the actual steel and traco it right through 
the works until you come to the rail and test the rail also ?— A. It used to be one rail in 5U0 
tons, but it has been changed to one in 100 tons. 

Q. Is that method adopted generally at homo H—A. Oh, yes ; that is the general practice. 

Q. That is to say, samples are also taken from the molten steel as well as from the rail ? 
— A. Yes, so far as 1 know. 

Q. Is that the practice in England ?— A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose with an established iron and steel works, the number of actual tests mad#' 
might safely be reduoed when you know the works have reached the requisite standard- of 
regular production?—^. Yes, that might be so. You judge by the general quality of work 
of the people. 

Q. Are you given latitude as to the number of tests you shall make, or does the epeoi- 
fleation rigidly force you to take a 'certain number of tests from the molten steel as well as 
from the rails? — A. The specification lays that down. 

Q. And you have to take certain tests ? — A. That is what I have to do. 

So that one can safely say that the teBt is exactly the same ?~-A. For all practical 
purposes. No two human beings can do a piece of work exactly the same, but so far as the 
specifioation can make the inspector do the same, they are the same. * 

Q. With regard to the employment of metallurgists, you speak as if there was room in 
Jadia for, the employment of only one or two metallurgist* ?— A. I am speaking of an iron 
and steel metallurgist. 

Q. Is it not possible that we might require in* India metallurgists for other base metal* and 
, for metallurgical research work generally ; would it not be hotter if we' had part of a obemioal 
department devoted to metallurgy?— i. I hope, you will never have a metallurgioal^iiepart- 
ment as part of chemical department. It must be separate, or you are doomed fe faimto. 1 1 
would not have ‘prtffhemists mixed up with metallurgy, 010(1 even in research work* 
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(jj« You mean that you would not have your metallurgist in your chemical department; 
you don't mean yon won't have a chemical department ?— 4. You must have a ohemical 
department; the modern metallurgist is first of all a chemist. 

Q* That is why I suggest that the metallurgist should form part of the chemical 
department?— <4. Then he is doomed to failure at once. 

Q. You would like a chemical department and a metallurgical department separately?— 
A . I am not saying I would like either of them. The thing xs that the metallurgist must be 
responsible to some one aB high up as possible in Government, and must not be part of a pure 
science department, otherwise he would be doomed. 

Q . It would be essentially a department for applied chemistry? — A . You want my 
opinion, and you want it on the* basis of my experience. I have been through if, and am not 
theorising. 

Q. Where were you as a metallurgist forming part of a chemioal department? — A. 1 was 
not, but I know of one. 

Q. Where did you know one ? — A . I am not going to say that, but you know the places 
as well as I do. 

Q. Suppose,, there were a chemical department of the Government of India, with 100 or 
150 chemists and between 15 and 20 metallurgists. If you had such a chemical department, 
the ohief chemist would of course be— from the official point of view — a * big bug.' If, how- 
ever, you have a separate metallurgical department, the head metallurgist would not be of the 
same official dimensions and would bo likely to suffer unless he has a chief who is in a 
sufficiently good position to stick up for the rights of metallurgy. There is much work to bo 
done also in the metallurgy of minerals, copper, etc., and for that we want metallurgical 
chemists ? — A , All my evidence is dealing with iron and steel ; I am a specialist in iron and 
steel. 

<2- If you had a single metallurgist in iron and steel, or, say, two, it would be a little bit 
difficult to give them positions in India as part of a department, and give them the oppor- 
tunity of rising to a post to which any first-class metallurgist would hope to rise, unless ho 
was part of a bigger department, and could ultimately obtain an administrative position ?— 
A . I have been through it all. That does not alter my pinion in (he slightest. I would 
rather have an isolated metallurgical department, of whatever size it may be, and you want a 
first-class man for this work. 

Q, How are you going to get the junior man, unless there is some prospect for him to 
look to; if there is only one man ahead of him, there is no prospect of his rising to that man's 
post ? — A . I have not thought of that. I have given you my experience. Until you have 
that man independent of the chemical department, you are doomed to failure. 

Q. At present you are employed on a temporary agreement ? — A. I am not employed as 
metallurgist to the Government of India ; I am employed as Metallurgical Inspector to the 
Government of India. 

Q. Don't you think tko two might be combined very well ? — 4. Most certainly. They 
use me as a metallurgist when they require that kind of work. 

JQ. Then there would be room for a bigger department ? — A. Yes. 

Q. But if one provides a little department for evejy sub-division of a subject, how many 
departments would we have, and who would control them ? — A. I don't know. 

Q, You have a suggestion in your evidence that short-time men should be brought out. 
The short-time men are said never to have the interests of the country or firm at heart 
and even in your case you are looking forward shortly to taking up a consulting post at 
home ? — A. Yes, look at my age. My interests have been the interests of this country while 
I have been here ; absolutely. 

Q. We want to look forward to long and continued service for every good man we 
get? — A . it is not necessary for him to look forward. A man in my position has to make 
and keep his reputation. 

. Qt Instead of getting out short-time meuj would it be possible to have a system of fellow- 
ships or scholarships for men of the assistant lecturer class to come out for two or three years, 
with scholarships of £250 a year, so that from among these we would be able to recruit men 
for the scientific departments ?— 4. We find a great deal of inconvenience in employing? men 
for 5 years. Sometimes you get a young man who is very keen and instead of doing the 
me cha nical work required of him — as every official must do— he is occupied in publishing papers 
which will get him a good name for a better post somewhere else. There is a great deal of 
mechanical work to be done, and someone must do it. That is one of the reasons why 
short-time appointments have not been successful. . » 

Q. Do you think we can get over this difficulty by a system of scholarships or fellow- 
ships r— A, I could not say. My idea was to bring out men who had made their reputation. 

Q. You have gens right through the history of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, you 
have bes| there from the beginning ?*— 4. From the beginning of production* 

Gen you tell ussier instance, about the troubles that were first met with in connection 
with basic steel amtfseture, and how the troubles were ovmapome ?— At YeA •That is one 
point that I flunk would be of internet to you in connection with $J*e venous (juestionu you are 
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taking up. First of all there were a.uumber of German steel makers brought in, and as they 
were not producing material for Government inspection, f was not kept very busy at that time. 

I looked round and found that they were Working on what I considered to be wrong line! 
The firm were seriously considering shutting down the steel plant altogether, and the Govern- 
ment asked me whether I could put things right. I said that I could and I was taut for the 
purpose to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, I changed the system of manufacture from what 1 
considered to be a w?ong one into the correct system in my opinion for this country ^and for 
the men that were here, and that, with slight differences, has been the system that is used up 
to the present time. 

Q. Successfully ?— A. Successfully, and the slight differences are not, in my opinion, 
improvements. 

Q. Going to Germany for the methods, the men and the machinery was mistaken policy ?— 
A. I think so. That is one of the things I would like to mention here. In the speeoh that 
Sir Dorabji Tata made recently he gave credit for the basic open hearth to Germany, as a 
German speciality. As a recognised expert I say that that is simply not the case j that the 
basic open hearth is a truly English process. 

Q . It is British in origin, in any case ?— A. Yes, and British in working up. The basic 
process was brought out by Thomas and Gilchrist. It was also worked out pr&otioally and made 
extensive use of, and the only thing Germany did was to take it up and use it also. Before she 
was taught by Great Britain she had not the ghost of an idea how to do it. Far from being 
a German speciality it is a British speciality in that it was brought out by Britain and carried 
to a successful issue, scientific, theoretical and commercial. 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q. You speak of the assistance given by the Sheffield University to 
industries ; how was that managed ; under what terms and by what arrangement do the 
Sheffield people do a piece of research, say, for a firm ? — A. It has not been very much on those 
lines \ it has been in this way ; the department of applied science of the university conducted 
researches originally for the simple reason that the things were not known, and if we had to 
teach them to somebody, we had first to find them out, and during these researches men were 
trained who enabled the University and Sheffield to keep in the forefront in regard to the 
making of the special steels for which Sheffield is famous. 

Q. Have you had any investigations of the sort whore a firm has asked you to take up 
special research on their account ?— A. Not much of it, because we have trained men to skill 
in research, who have been able to do it themselves. Many of my old students have worked 
out very splendid work in that way, coming to us for help and advice, and keeping in touch 
all the time. I might mention that the firms find that it pays them to keep, not a* research 
man but a research department. You will see the kind of man they want when on mv 
way home on leave reoently I was cabled the offer to stay at home as head of the research 
department of a firm. 

t Q. How many men do such a department take ?— A. I think they have about 14 men 
'ilvthe particular place I allude to, who have absolutely no manufacturing responsibilites. 

Dr. F. Hopktnson.—Q. Are you quoting the numbers at Hadfield ?— A. The whole 
works is a research department at Hadfields. ft is not a normal case. Theirs is a research 
department which paid 25 per cent, in normal times. *- 

Mr. C. E. Low — Q. Is there a research department in Tata's Steel work%£— No, “ not 
yet, ” Sir Dorabji says. 

Q. How was it that England left the tungsten steel business to Germany* as she did T - 
A. That is not quite correct. England never let the high-speed or tungsten steel business out 
of her hands. 

Q. There were people in Germany making it ?— A. Yon could not count on the fingers of 
your two hands the firms that were making high-speed or tungesten steel in Sheffield before 
the war. 

Q. Our information out here is that most of the tungsten was exported to Germany T — 
A. Ah, tungsten ! You are quite right that they allowed the manufacture of tungsten^ to jgo 
into Germany. 

Q. You cannot get tungsten steel without making tungsten ? 

President.— Q. The fact is that wolfram went to Germany, and tungsten waa made in 
Germany. This tungsten was practically purchased in England for the manufacture of 
tungsten steel. Mr. Low wanted to know why tungsten steel went out of the country t— 
A That is not the case. 

Q. As you are not interested iu tungsten but only in tungsten steel, he does not ask the 
supplementary question as to why tungsten went out ?—A. May I just sum it up? The point 
is that tungsten steel has been made in Sheffield in enormous quantities beginning about 
(►1870, and they only allowed the manufacture of tungsten to go, but tungsten steels require 
the exercise of great skill in mixing, melting forging and heat treating and that ski]} seems 
to be oentred in Sheffield more than anywhere else. . 

iff. C. E. That does not interest us so much, but the point wears after in this. 

What a <MveA> ckm prevent the tungsten ore going to Germany in future ? ir A. (No reply 
was elicited froiflitaes*.) 
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17 y<m s»y that private firms or oompanie* should nay for 
thoaemow of the Government expert*. You are coapdaring there Government expert* fa an 
advisory otp^lty i—-A. Yw. i 


Q. You don t contemplate the case, as we have to do in this Commission, of Government 
lending the services of ah expert in an executive capacity, as a responsible manager ?— A: In 
any oase I say firms ought to pay. 


& Do you think there wilt be any difficulty, supposing Government lent the services of 
an expert as manager of a department of a firm, in regard to control ?— -A. Yes. There would 
be difficulty. As au expert lent to a firm as manager of a department, I should have my 
way or give the thing up. . 

Q * You say there would be difficulty j how could that be got over ? — A. I am only 
thinking of the one case ; taking the steel business, if you don't have your way in it, you 
might as well go out. 

Q* If the firm asked for the services of such a man, it would definitely have to recognise 
that he was boss of his own job entirely ? — A, It must be so, otherwise he could not work to 
a successful issue. 

Q. In your answer to questions 25, 26 and 27, you say the Geological Survey would search 
for deposits in the way they do at present. Do you contemplate their carrying the process 
any further than they carry it at present, t.e., giving more knowledge than at present about 
the probable extent ana nature of the deposit ? — A. I am afraid I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with how far they carry it at present. I merely state the position, and practically the whole 
of my evidence may be taken that it pays a country to get reliable practical information in 
whatever way they can, and that kind of information could be obtained by the Geological 
Survey, but nol to hamper them to get detailed information. For example, they got the 
information about the Gurumaishini iron ore. 


President.— Q. Do you mean that the Geological Department should not go any further 
than establish what is known as a prospecting proposition, and then the actual proving of the 
ground should be done by private owners ? — A. Yes, that is exactly it. 

Hon’ble Pandit M, M. Malaviya . — Q. You say with justifiable patriotic pride that 
Germany learnt the system of the open hearth from you ? — A. From Great Britain. 

• Q, And so did the Americans ? — A. Yes. 

(J. But is it not a fact that now this open hearth system is practised more in Germany and 
fiustria than in England ; are you not following the Bessemer systernTraore and more in 
England ? — A . No. 

Q. Do you mean that the open he&rth system is not more followed in Germany than in 
England ?— A. The general tendency all over America is to go to the open hearth. There are 
two systems and you can work by either, the acid and the basic systems, but there is a 
tendency to go from the Bessemer to the open hearth. „ , 

Q. So that now in England the tendency is quite as great as in America and Germany to 
go to the open hearth system ?— A. Practically all over the world. It is the general tendency 
in the whole world. 

Q. Yon suggest here that “ if Government gives some very substantial help, they should 
stipulate that ifc^tossiMe the general manager of the works or head of the community should 
be a subject of the British Empire, and there ought to be an understanding that unless good 
cattee could bp shown, purchases of plant Bhould be made within the Empire." Of course 
putting aside these present deplorable war conditions, would you lay down such^a proposition* 
in those broad words at the present moment, or wait to see the fiscal policy of the Government 
when the same is decided ? — A I foresaw this long ago ; it has nothing to do with the war 
whatever. 

Q. Of course some countries excel in one kind of machinery and some in other kinds of 
machinery. Suppose you want to develop the match industry and you import match machi- 
nery from Germany, would it not be better in that case from the commercial point of view 
to* bring out Germans to work that machinery ?— A. The last sentence of that paragraph reads, 

“ It is &n obvious extension of the same principle to buy British Empire goods when 
reasonable. " ^ 

Q~That is perfectly intelligible. I only want to be instructed about the practical facilities 
for carrying out your proposal. Take for instance America. Suppose you have got some 
machinery made m America, in which America excels ; and suppose it is desirable, from a 
commercial point of view, to produoe cheaper goods in order to oompete with foreign goods, 
it is obviously desirable that we should get the best machinery in the world, and it may be 
necessary to Milage workmen who are familiar with that machinery in order to work it, or set it 
np and work it In the first instance ; in that case the restriction which you suggest would work 
to the detriment of the Indian industry ?~~A. I think all the conditions you have mentioned^ 
would make it fairly reasonable, so incomes in the end of my paragraph <r when reasonable." 

Q. that' you would not make it a general hard-and-fast rule, but would make it a 
t—JL That is clearly stated in my paragraph. I don't think it eould.be 
Awe* TSte firm would bring up their reasons in that case, . 
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Q, Would you require some restrictions ; would it not be better to giro freedom to the 
promoters of the company to obtain ench machinery as they think best, and to obtain inch 
technical assistance as they think fit ?— Jf. I don’t like using the word " hampers ; M that is not 
within the meaning of my paragraph. I would not do anything to hamper any industry at 
all ; and if they are so thoroughly well up in the thing that they can make these decisions, I 
think they should be so well up in it that they ought not to ask for Government help. 

Q. But no trade can be so well up as to dispense altogether with Government patronage;, 
it may do without Government help. The trade of no country can do without Government 
patronage. Suppose Government patronises the products of an Indian firm ; would you insist 
that the conditions mentioned here should apply, say, to a match factory, if it received Gov- 
ernment patronage? — A . It would not apply where Government was buying the matches in the 
open market, but if they guaranteed purchased am speaking of iron and steel all the while — 
then it would apply. You are starting this match factory, you put your matches on the market 
and Government buys them beoause they think them better at the price than anybody elie’s, 
that has nothing to do either with you or with Government ; but if you ask Government to 
guarantee to buy a million and a hall pounds worth of your matches within the next ten years, 
then you come under my paragraph, 

Q. You know that Government has laid down a definite policy that they will encourage 
indigenous goods within certain conditions. That being the policy, every industry that lives 
and thrives in this countiy is likely, generally speaking, to receive some Government patron- 
age ? — A . In what way ; in my first way or second way ? 

Q. In the way that I suggest ; that Government encourages it in purchasing its products, 
where it has to buy its products ; not because of the guarantee you mention, but in pursuance 
of the general policy that Government will encourage indigenous industries by purchasing 
indigenous goods. In that case it will be a case of Government patronising the industry, 
and putting aside the question of the amount or value of the purchase money, the question of 
principle would be the same? — A . Once every year the Government would simply buy or not, 
ag they thought tit, on the particular condition of this match industry that you are running ; 
but that is a very different matter to saying that whenever you are making steel up to quality, 
then we will buy so much value per annum, for ten years from you, these are two different 
things. Then it is merely an extension of Swadeshi to the Empire. 

Q. You see the Government has laid down the policy that it will encourage indigenous gooc(p 
if they are fairly equal to the foreign goods which are imported, and if the price is also reason- 
able. Suppose the Americans are making steel quite as good and cheaper than the Indians ; 
then the Government cannot under that policy purchase Indian steel howsoever much it may 
desire it, until it changes that policy. Supposing that by purchasing machinery from one 
particular country, say, America— America has been producing machinery cheaper and it may 
be as good as English— suppose it is — I will give you a concrete case ; for instance, in the 
case of ice-making ; there was a factory in Delhi which worked with machinery which was 
not American. Shortly after a gentlemen bought American machinery, and it began to make 
ifceso cheap that it was sold at a quarter of the price of the other factory's ice. There is no 
restriction on anybody in the world coming to India and establishing a firm. Suppose the 
Americans come and establish a steel trade in India and are able to mate goods cheap. The 
Government, if thev paid a higher prioe for the Indian-made article, would cause a loss to the 
tax-payer, so that it the Government were to take the interests of the tax-p%yer M ought to 
purchase things made by the American firm. How would that work? Bjflhaaf sn Indian 
firm finds that it is more profitable to import American machinery, in order to enable it to 
compete with American products, and in the beginning gets American men to work it, would 

? du not encourage the industry in order that it should establish itself in this country ?— . 

hat is entirely the spirit of my evidence. 1 think that would be most reasonable. You are 
not saying anything different from the tone of my evidence. 

Q. I want to make it clear that the condition that you have recommended cannot be of 
general application ; its application must be determined by the special circumstances of each 
case?— A. Of course that is prefectly clear in my evidence, " it is an obvious extension of the 
same principle to buy British Empire goods when reasonable/’ 

Q. Things made in the Empire don’t stand on the same footing as far as India is concerned 
as things made in the United Kingdom, because the political relations of India with the 
colonies are not as good as those with the United Kingdom ; so I think you will qualify your 
remarks so far aB the Empire is concerned ?— A. That is beyond me ; I am not a politician, I 
am only a metallurgist. 

Q. You said that you had students at Sheffield ; am I right in thinking that yon were at 
the Sheffield University as a professor?—^. That is so. 

Q. For many years? — A ♦ Yes, but not as a professor all the time, 

Q. I understand you to say that technological colleges should be established in this 
country F— A. I don’t say that they should be established j I Bay if men are to be trained* 

Q. Yon have no decided opinion as to whether they should *or should not bel-~i. No, 
that is not in my line. . 

, Q. Assuming that it is considered necessary, in view of the steel trade that is growing ; 
are yon elf are you dot of ojjnion that itisdeiirable to train men in this touftry instfi^ ci. 
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relying upon importing men from outride?— jf. I think that 1 b quite clear in my answer. I 
took a my long time over this to make it as olear as possible. 

Q. JL take it that in answering questions 64 to 74, you have kept the University of Sheffield 
before, your mind. With those clearly laid down qualifications, do you think that there will 
be any difficulty in establishing a technological college at Sakchi to train up men who might 
take up the work of supervisors and superintendents at the steel works at Sakchi ?— A. We 
are working at that privately. 


Q, You say, " One part of our laboratories in the University of Sheffield is practioally a 
works iu miniature, making single heats up to tons, where correct methods can be studied, 
inferior methods done to show why they are inferior, and new ideas tried at a comparatively 
small cost." Do you think that with similar works being made a part of the technological 
institute, training of a higher kind oould be imparted at Sakchi ?— A. For the supervisors, but 
not yet for the superintendents. 

Q. In your opinion would the men whom you would turn out as supervisors at the college 
I am talking about, receive the finishing touch by a year or two or three years* stay m 
England?— Yes. 

Q. Then they could be entrusted with the work of superintendents ? — A. That does 
not follow. 


Q. Not necessarily, but if the man has it in him, these three years* training will oomplete 
his education as a metallurgical engineer ? — A. Oh no, he must come into the works and begin. 

Q t That is why I ask you about the works. You have some works attached to the Sheffield 
University; you give a man a trainiug there in theory and practice ; then you put him 
into other works and let him work for some time ? — A. No, he sees to himself ; then he goes 
and finds a post in the commercial works. 

Q. And after some time in the works you would send him on to England. After you have 
put a young man through a theoretical and practical course at a University or technological 
institute, founded on the lines of Sheffield, would you send him to England to complete his 
education in two or three years, or do you think he will be good enough to get on here and 
gather experience of work at Sakchi, and rise in time to be a superintendent without going 
out ? — A. That is a very big question. 

. President— Q. You contemplate having this technological college at Sakohi ; would 
you take a young man in at 19 ?—A. We would take him in at 16, 

Q. Then give him three years* training ?— A. Yes. 

Q. After three years* training would you want him to go through the works at Sakohi 
beforo going to England ?— A. There is one typo of remark in all these questions that jars on 
me; " you put him through," “ you send him here, ** "you push him there/* and so on. 
That is absolutely opposed to my system of training. We provided the facilities and the 
young man came to us, did the work, went out into the world, found a post and did things. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q . You put the idea into his head ?— A. Yes. He 
could go into the works there, but of course it would have a broadening effect for him to go 
out and get into other works. 

President— Q. It would be better to go into the works first, or go home ? — A. No, he 
should go hlme^right away if he was going. You will remember we are assuming that the 
technological col$ge will be in Sakchi and he would be about the works all the time. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q,. You say in answer to question 17, "Private 
firms or companies should pay for the services of the Government experts/* and that "all 
firms ought to pay, and that is the way to make them begin to appreciate the value of the 
help.** You are aware that in many matters the Government bas helped industries, and the 
help has been beneficial. For instance in indigo, sugar, cotton and silk. You don*t mean 
to suggest that these firms should have to pay for any problem that they may send up to the 
research institute, for which the Government might think it fit to depute one of its experts?— 
A . There are two points of view; one where the expert is asked to come down to the works, 
take up a certain difficulty and clear it up. For that the Government expert oujjht to be 
paid by the firm. There is another point of view, where Government have deemed that a 
certain piece of experimental work should be done for the good of the community at large, 
and they either do or do n# take advantage of a particular works that is in existence. In 
that oase the Government would pay the cost of the experiment for the general good. 
These are two quite distinct types. 

Q, It k only in a oase where a problem, special to a private firm, is to be dealt with that 
you would wish the firm to pay ?—A. Yes. 

Hon'ble Sir Patulbkoy GurrimHoy.—Q. When you wrote your reply to question 6, were 
yon aware that the Tatas <tid their best to get blast furnaces from England, out failed, and 
so had to go to other countnee f—A, I am not aware of that 

Q. in 1969 they tried their bestto get the blast furnaces and had to go to Germany and 
got them at 16 per cent less. Withlheir manager too they did their best and could not get a 
man, and had to go to Ajnerica. in these rircumstanoes yon have made it dear that if these 
that they be aBoifed to do so?«~ri. If WH dityraU ies have osenrre*. then it 
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• Q. Then you say, “ it is rightly one of the tenets of these firms that the purchase of Indian 
goods should be encouraged." I am sure you are aware that Indian railways had to buy their 
railB through the home authorities ; although they could get the thing in India. In that case, 
don't you think that a firm like the Tata Iron and Steel Company is not commercially 
treated well ? You want them to purchase their plant from within the Empire, and at the 
same time allow the Indian railways to indent their rails from England, when they could have 
very well got them from here ?— A. The Tatas have sold all the rails they made. 

Q. In the beginning they had a lot of difficulty to sell outside ? — A . But you must under- 
stand that no firm in England will get what the Tatas got ; the promise to take their rails. 
You.have to establish your reputation before you get a State order at home. 

Q. The materials pass your specification. What more do you want ? — A. That question 
gives me the opportunity of explaining a point that is of great importance. I have met many 
people who seem to think that if a thing passes the specification it is as good as it can be. 
It must be remembered that of materials that pass the specification there are all grades from 
those that just pass up to any degree of excellence above that. Some firms take little notice of 
specifications on certain materials; but making theirs to be sure to pass do much more than 
that for the sake of their own reputation. The fact that two firmB both make materials that 
pass the specification does not mean these firms make materials of equal quality. 

Sir I). Tata . — Q. You have just said that it roused your anger to find the Chairman 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in his speech had made certain remarks about German 
open hearth furnaces. You object to my having said that open hearth furnaces are a German 
speciality. I am sorry to find that you "took the expression “ a German speciality " to mean 
that they originated in Germany, To explain what I mean when I speak of u a German 
speciality " 1 would ask : is it not true that in Germany they' use the open hearth process 
more than the Bessemer process, and that Germany makes a speciality of the open hearth as 
against the Bessemer process?—^. In Groat Britain they U9e both processes, and you are not 
going to take the question as a matter of weight or tonnage. 

Q. "What tonnage do they make in England by the Bessemer process and what by the open 
hearth ; which is the greater ? When I say that it is a German speciality what I mean is 
that the open hearth was practically more used in Germany than in England, aud that 
consequently more men trained in the open hearth process were available there than anywhere 
else. We might not have been able to get them in England so easily. I did not suggest that 
open health furnaces were not originated in England, or that they originated in Germany. 

1 might say that the dye industry is a German speciality, though l know that the whole of 
it originated in England, but the Germans made a speciality of practising it. England is 
now making great efforts to retrieve her position. This is what I mean by a German specia- 
lity. 1 do not say that England knew nothing about the open hearth system, but that the 
practice of the open hearth system is greater in Germany than- in England ?— A, You give the 
dye industry as an illustration. The dye industry was one that was. brought out in England. 
Then it was allowed to go to Germany, and they took it up and practised it. That is not 
the case with the basic open hearth process. It is practised to a very large extent and with 
sucoess commercially in England, and it is not in any sense of the word a German speciality 
like the dye trade. 

* Q . But it is not followed in England to the same extent as in Germany. Germany is 
almost exclusively basio ? — A. Because they cannot get any ore for anything else. 

Q. In America, where both systems are practised, the rails made on the basic system are, I 
understand, preferred to those made on the Bessemer system, and they charge 2 dollars more 
for the basio than the Bessemer steel ?— A. That again is giving a wrong impression. 

Q. With referenoe to the evidence given by Mr. Tutwiier, I would like to ask one question. 
He has been at Sakchi for some time now, and there have been statements made that at Sakchi 
Indians do not receive any encouragement with regard to employment. You have been there 
and know the treatment that Indians receive, and what they are doing there. Have you any 
experience in that connection which you would like to relate to us, especially with regard to 
Mr. Tutwiler'B attempts to teach Indian employes ? — A . So far as Mr. Tutwiier is concerned, he 
has done more to employ Indians in more responsible posts than any other man. That is. an 
undoubted fact, not an opinion. 

President. — Q. I presume that if thero had been any other general manager, and the works 
had attained the present state of evolution, the other manager would have donethe same. Is 
it a fair statement that Indians have not been given a fair chance ?— A. No, so far as I know. 

Q. The statement has been made publicly that the employment of Indians at Sakchi is only 
pretence. In your opinion is it perfectly true that Indians have been more largely employed 
and have displaced a certain number or Europeans?— ,4. Yes, they have been more and more 
employed. ,**■ 

Q. And you are satisfied that some very satisfactory results We been obtained by the 
change?— I don't think that in one particular departmentwhere they axe almost exclusively 
employed the standard is quite as high as it was when there was European labour, 

<2. feasibly the change in that department has been a little rapid ?— Possibly. 

In viiw of what yon have seen at *Safcobi M you fed that there is reasonable hope of 
employing Indians in large number* for work of that kind, that they are really 
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themselves to the new conditions satisfactorily ?— A. Yes, so far as they are employed at the 
present time. 


Dr* E . Bopkinson.— Q. Where do you carry out your manufacturing tests for the Gov- 
ernment of India ? — A . We have an island site on Government ground within the Tata works. 

Q. There is no independent laboratory ? — A* It is an independent laboratory. The ground 
we work on is Government ground, 

Q. Only^meohanical tests are carried on there ? — A . No, all the tests, 

Q. Are the British standards adopted by the Government of India ?— A. For structural steel 
the British standard .is adopted by most firms ordering. There is still one railway that adopts 
the Indian State Railway standard The British standard specification for rails does not apply to 
the basic open hearth at all. It is the Railway Board's or Indian State Railway's standard 
specification that is used. 

Q. You approve of indigenous industries like the Tata Iron and Steel Company but iusist 
upon the necessity of Government guaranteeing orders, provided that the goods are 
up to specification ? — A. Yes, I approve, but I have nothing to do with Government guaranteeing 
orders. 


Q . But you don't make any reference as to the question of price ?— A. It must be at the 
same price. The agreement with regard to that in normal times is at the price of the home 
market plus freight, etc. 

(J). That is the case in your reference to it here ? — A . Yes, the price is guided by' the prices 
in the market c. i. f. Calcutta. 

Q, No advantage is given them as regards price ? — A. None whatever. 

Q, You speak of your experience at Sheffield, and say that university was throttled by 
Government ?— - A. That was over 20 years ago. 

Q. If you can, in a couple of sentences, kindly explain what yo u mean ? — A . Wo were given, 
as stated a Bmall grant-in-aid. We were then at the beginning of things. In return for that 
we had to work to a standard form which was not suitable to the district at all, and was very 
ancient. We found that that throttled us. A number of our men put their heads together 
and said , tx Let us tell the Government to keep their grant-in-aid." 

Q. What do you mean by a “ standard form " ? — A . If you wore teaching metallurgy in 
Sheffield, you would have to teach it on the same lines as everywhere else in the United 
Kingdom, 

President. — Q. The Government does not lay down any standard for the university? 
— A. This was when we were Firth College. 

Dr. E . Hopkinson. — Q. You say in answer to question 50, “Industrial schools should he 
under a Department of Industries. " Do you include in industrial schools, technical colleges 
and technical schools ?~A. The industrial schools are of a type which try to teach a man the 
elements of a trade outside the part he is doing in the works. The technological college, I 
don't know what you would put it under. At home in some oases it is put under the City 
Council. 

Q. You don't suggest that it should be so in India ? — A. I am not well enough informed 
to express an opinion. When it is put under the Department of General Education it is so 
far distant from their principal work that it cannot get its views considered. 

President. — Q t . Dr. Hopkinson wants to know whether. in addition to the industrial school 
teaching trade, you would put the technical school under the Department of Industry ? — A. I 
do not know the system of Government here, and I meant that at any rate it should be under 
the ordinary Department of Industries. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. You would not have the technical school under the Department 
of Education ?— A. No. 

Q. Nor a technological college in which research work is carried on ? — A. No, I would still 
have it away from the Department of Elementary Education. 

Q. I fail to understand your answer to question 51 ?— A. It is considered to be rather a 
mystery in designing, i. e., the getting up of the buildings of a technical college, designing 
them and putting the plant in. 

Q. You refer to buildings*&nd equipment?—^. Yes. It is not very difficult either deciding 
that you will have this and that professor. The difficulty is in getting the right professor. I 
have seen some very good work done with poor material when you had good men. If you want 
your technical college to be a success, it is not the building and equipment and design of how 
many professors you will have that is difficult, but it is getting the right man to carry out 
ideas p^fperiy; 

Q. I understand now that you consider the difficulty lies in designing a professor ?— A. It 
is not veiy difficult to design the nature or number of the professors you are going to have. 

Q. In reference to question 77,., would you go so far as to say that the Government of 
India ought to allow its expert officers extra leave to bring themselves up-to-date from time to 
time I am afraid that I was thinking of a ease such as mine where the leave wasinade- 
quate lar^hie purpose. I Only get three mouths leave in three years. It would haveto he 
speri|}ilit^^^ 
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Q- Without conditions ; simply to bring himself up-to-date ? — A. They would have to 
show cause. I was sent for a particular purpose and had to make a programme which had to be 
passed by the authorities. It has, I understand, been done iu the Geological Survey of India 
for a number of years* 


Witness No. 132. 

Dr, H. H. Hayden, C.I.E., Director, Geological Survey of India. 

Written Evidence. 

Qe. IB tf 16 . — The Geological Survey has always kept well in view the economic aspects 
of its work, but it is only in comparatively recent years that circumstances have arisen which 
have led the department to take the prominent place that it now occupies in the matter of 
advice and assistance towards the development of the mineral resources of India. In the year 
1903 the Director saw that the time had come for a policy of active co-operation with those 
interested in mineral enterprise. He introduced a well-defined Bystera of interpretation and 
co-ordination of the researches carried out by the members of his department, with the 
object of bringing prominently before the public the value of the mineral resources of India, 
many of which were either lying untouched or were being only inadequately developed ; and 
he took steps to collect and issue in a concise and simple form facts and figures relating to 
existing and potential mineral industries. 

A characteristic feature of the policy of the Geological Survey throughout the history 
of the department has been the active operations undertaken from time to time with Govern- 
ment funds either with a view to assisting existing industries or to developing new ones. 
As one of seveml instances of this policy, I may cite the boring operations carried out by the 
Geological Survey in the Singhbhum copper belt, which have led to the mining operations 
now proceeding in that area. 

In addition to carrying out specific investigations, the members of the Geological 
Survey are constantly called on for technical information. This is freely givon, both by 
correspondence from headquarters and also personally by officers when in the field. In special 
eases ( e.g ., wolfram mining in Burma) opinions and advice are also given; but assistance of 
this kind is rendered on the understanding that it shall be used only for legitimate purposes. 

Q- 17 .— It has not been customary to lend the services of officers of the department to 
private companies or firms, although this has been done on rare occasions; in such cases the 
results of the investigations ought, I think, to be communicated to Government, the communi- 
cation being, if necessary, treated as confidential ; the results, however, should be published 
where such a course is compatible with a due regard for the legitimate interests of the 
firm or company concerned. 

Q,. 18 . — It would be difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any hard-and-fast rule on 
this subject, and dach case must be treated on its own merits. 

Q. 21. — With a cadre so small as that of the Geological Survey it is impossible to deal 
with all the problems that arise in connection with the mineral industries of this country. 
Attention has necessarily been directed to the more pressing questions, and assistance has a)so 
been sought from external sources, such as the scientific and technical department of the 
Imperial Institute. Specimens have been referred to the latter department irom time to time 
for analysis and for opinion on the prospects of their successful use for industrial purposes. 
The results of those references have not been satisfactory, partly owing to the long delay 
before replies were receivod, and partly to the fact that the information supplied has not 
always been correct. This latter is a serious drawback, for it destroys confidence in all informa- 
tion communicated. The failure to quote authorities for “expert" opinions has also been 
a cause of complaint. The Geological Survey has therefore ceased for some time past to make 
use of the scientific and technical department of the Imperial Institute, and in recent years 
we have referred to mineral brokers for information and have sent analytical work that we 
could not undertake ourselves to professional analytical chemists. 

The above disadvantages of the Imperial Institute could no doubt be obviated, except 
in so far as the first might be due to a greater amount of work than the staff were able to oope 
with. If they were remedied, we could again avail ourselves of the services of the department 
not only for information generally but also for specific researches which require special 
apparatus or conditions not to be found at present in India. Suoh a department with head- 
quarters in London has unusual facilities for keeping abreast of unpublished developments of 
industrial processes and in touch with the British and Continental mineral markets. 

Q*. 22 Sf 24.— ‘The necessity for the. despatch of materials to the Imperial Institute or 
elsewhere would be largely obviated if a greater amount of scientific and industrial research 
oould be done in this country. Much, I think, might be done by co-ordination of the facilities 
afforded by the various educational institutions, but I will refer to this more fully below 
under " Co-ordination of research." At the same time there would be certain advantages in 
having an intermediary— whether a department of the Imperial Institute or any other My— k 
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England to whiofc we could. send balk samples of Indian minerals for working tests on a commer- 
cial seals by appropriate industrial concerns. It is possible that the Advisory Counoil for Re- 
swroh m the United Kingdom might undertake this duty but the actual channel through 
whioh samples should be distributed is a matter of detail so long as it is efficient. Bevond this 
aspect of industrial research, which in oertain cases, could not be dealt with in India, I would 
like to see all our work done in this country. In that case, however, co-ordination would be 
essential, and it would be nwessary to form some body corresponding to the Advisory Council 
for Research m the United Kingdom to undertake that duty. J 


Q 8 ' — Although a great deal has been done since the creation of the Geological for 

Survey towards the investigation of the minernl resources of the Indian Empire, much still trUl P^P 01 *’ 
remains. The lines on which the Geological Survey works are well known/ and it is not 
necessary for me to define them in detail * The primary object in view is the completion of the 
geological map of India. This involves a systematic survey of the whole country, and naturally 
includes a systematic mineral survey, all occurrences of minerals of economic value being 
recorded on the geological map. In view of the small oadre of the department, it is inevitable 
that the completion of the geological map, and of the concurrent mineral survey, Bhould be 
still far distant. 


Q. 26 . — The ultimate aim of the systematic survey is the development of the mineral 
resources of the country, and it has not unfrequently been suggested that the Btaff of the 
Geological Survey, instead of carrying out that systematic work, should devote its energies to 
looking for minerals of economic value, To anyone acquainted with the subject the wasteful- 
ness of employing a geological staff merely as an army of prospectors is self-evident, but the 
Bu gg®stion has been seriously put forward so frequently that it is necessary to emphasise the 
unwisdom of such a course, which must result in the dissipation of the energies of the staff. 

The majority of the staff of the Geological Survey, therefore, is emploved on systematic work, 
but at the same time a certaiu proportion is set aside to carry out specific economic investiga- 
tions likely to yield results of more or less immediate value. The more important minerals 
known to be of industrial value and to occur in considerable quantities in India have been 
taken up individually, their occurrence studied, and monographs prepared on them. These 
monographs are published as memoirs, and are readily accessible to the general public. 

In addition to the officers employed on systematic survey and those engaged on 
investigations relating to specific minerals of economic value, one officer is kept at head- 
quarters in charge of the laboratory and museum and deals with specimens submitted for 
determination; he also assists the Director in dealing with the numerous enquiries coming in 
from day to day from every part of India. The above briefly represents the lines on which 
the Geological Survey is organised and those wlr’ch, in my opinion, are the most suitable for 
a department of the kind in this country. 

Q !• 27, — The dissemination of the information collected by such a department can 
he readily effected by means of publications Buch as the Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survoy. 

A comparison of the cadre of the scientific departments in India with that of similar Organisation of 
departments in any of the leading western countries shows that this country is considerably * . 
understaffed. Thus, the cadre of the Geological Survey of India 20, that of the Geolo- mlsnta. ° ^ e P ar ^“ 
gical Survey of America, about 164, while that of Great Britain is proportionately even larger, 
viz,, 84, It is not surprising, therefore, that many problems that ought to be worked out 
in this country cannot be attempted. So far as geology is concerned, an important need is 
chemical assistance. It is only within recent years that a chemist has been added to the staff 
of the Geological Survey although we could profitably keep several steadily employed ; for 
chemistry, like geology, includes many branches, and no one man can specialize in all. 

It has been suggested that the best way of meeting the needs of the country in this 
resfect would be to create a chemical department, with a staff sufficiently large to include 
specialists in all branches and capable of undertaking any specific enquiry referred to it by 
other scientific departments of Government. Such a department would be of great value* 

It should be au Imperial Department analogous in constitution to the Geological Survey and 
subordinate to one of the departments of the Government of India. It would probably be 
advisable to allow it to undertake work for private individuals, although this should not be 
permitted to interfere with the business of firms of analytical chemists in this country. The 
services of officers of the department might from time to time be put at the disposal of Local 
Governments or of oth# departments {Q. 67), but I consider it essential for efficient admin- 
istration that the members of the staff should, wherever employed, remain .under the control 
of the head of their department, and should not be transferred to Local Governments, which 
are not in a position to exercise the expert supervision required. 

Another subject to which it has not yet been possible to devote the attention it ^te^oppSj. 
deserves in this country is that of subterranean water-supply. A certain amount of work F 

has bean done by the Geological Survey, as well as by officers attached to the various Local 
Governments, but this has necessarily been spasmodic aud lacking in oo-ordination. The 
subjeot is one which the Geological Survey has long wished to take up, and bad it not been 
for the war, I should have approached Government on the subject some time ago; but even 
when the Department is at its full strength, the cadre is so small that it.would be impossible 
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to devote the services of more than one, or at the outside, two officers to the work* The 
results that have been attained in Australia and America show the benefit to be derived 
from systematic work in this direction, and although there are large tracts of country in 
India which offer no prospects of any considerable subterranean water-supply, there are others, 
where water is badly needed, which call for examination. Mere superficial examination is not 
sufficient/ and it would be necessary to undertake boring operations concurrently with surveys* 
At present work of the kind is left to Local Governments, which do not as a rule possess 
staffs having the expert knowledge required. The investigation is one which, I think, might 
advantageously be co-ordinated and undertaken by a special Imperial department or branch of 
an Imperial department. 


Co-ordination of 
research. 


Technological 

Institutions. 


Bsfsrenoo 

libraries. 


Qt. 21 8f 74 . — In addition to a new scientific department or departments to deal with 
branches of science at present unrepresented in this country, there should also be appointed 
a body to co-ordinate and Heal with scientific and technical research. This in a more ' limited 
sense was the primary object in a view when the Board of Scientific Advice was created, but 
the present constitution of the Board is not, I think, suitable for the more extended scope now 
contemplated. It would no longer he merely a question of bringing into line the work of the 
scientific departments of Government but. of co-ordinating’ the whole of the research work in this 
country wherever carried out, and theroforeall the scientific and technical institutions in India 
would necessarily be involved ( Qs. 71, 73 ) . The nucleus for such a body might be obtained from 
among the members of the Board of Scientific Advice, but additional members should bo 
chosen from the staffs of the Universities, colleges and technical institutions which are in a 
position to undertake research. A good field for selection would be found among the members 
of the Indian Science Congress (Q. 76 ), which either does, or should, include all the members 
of the Board of Scientific Advice, but membership of the advisory body should not be restricted 
to Government servants. The body bo constituted might form an Advisory Board or Council 
analogous to the Advisory Council for research in the United Kingdom ; it might consist of 
a central committee and number of smaller sub-committees, each of the latter dealing with 
one subject or group of allied subjocts j each sub-committeo should keep itself fully acquainted 
with all research work in its particular line being carried out in India, and should at the 
same time keep in touch with parallel lines of research in other parts of the world. Such a 
body might replace the present Board of Scientific Advice. I should not be disposed to give 
it executive powers, but to retain it rather as an advisory body. Problems referred to it 
would be communicated by the central committee to the appropriate sub -committee, which, if 
it considered investigation desirable, would advise as to the most suitable channel, whether in 
his country or abroad, through which it might be carried out. ♦ 

Q, 72 . — The various educational institutions in India should be encouraged to take up 
each its own line and to specialise in some particular branch of research. Such specialization 
would make for efficiency and ecomomy, for individual institutions would be able to make 
the most of their funds in the direction of equipment both as regards apparatus and literature. 
There would thus be formed throughout the country a number of very complete specialized 
libraries (Q. 78). At the present time Calcutta is the only centre in India which can be 
said to have fairly complete libraries in most branches of science, and these are not particularly 
accessible to workers in other parts of India. The Goological Survey is exceptional in that 
it not only places its library at the disposal of any one who wishes to read there, but sends 
books to all parts of India on loan. This privilege appears to be much appreciated, and has 
never been abused. If the same principle were adopted by other scientific libraries, there 
would be less ground for complaint as to the inaccessibility of literature to those engaged in 
research in this country. 


The suggestion made in the last paragraph with regard to specialized libraries is 
offered with a view to meeting the needB of those engaged in research and does not embrace 
the question of reference libraries for the study of science generally. More libraries ofHhe 
latter class aro desirable in India, and leading scientific text-books and periodicals ought to be 
available in at least four or five centres throughout the country (Q. 79). 

Gsnsral offioUl I would not recommend that the suggested Advisory Board should have executive 

administration and powers. (Q. 62). It would bo preferable to give those to a department to be created specially 
organisation. deal with industrial develppment and research in all their branches, and I would place 

under its control not only the scientific departments but also all Government institutions and 
laboratories in which science is taught or practised, except those engaged in medical research. 

1 would also include among its staff specialists who could advise the Imperial and Local 
Governments with regard to individual industries not dealt with by the scientific departments j 
in this category I would include such industries as glass-making, pottery, etc. The member 
in charge oi the department should have the highest possible scientific attainments and should 
at the same time have shown himself interested in the application of science to industry. 
The same department might conveniently be responsible also for industrial schools (Q. BO). 
If the latter, as well as the scientific institutions and laboratories which are now under the 
Education Department, were placed under th<\ new department, complication involving 
questions of dual oontrol might be expected to arise ; this difficulty might perhaps be obviated 
by the transfer of the portfolio of Education to the member in charge of the proposed Depart- 
ment of Industries. 

o 77,— -In order to derive full benefit from tire service* Of the expert andteiearifie 
staff employed nder a Department of Industrie»>itis mams ? that the members dbonld bo - 
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encouraged to*keep their knowledge up-to-date. The best means to that end would be the 
grant of study-leave, such as is given to the Indian Medical Service and the Geological 
Survey. 8uch encouragement need not necessarily be restricted to Government employ^ 
but might be extended, in the form of grants or scholarships to members of private industrial 
concerns {Q. 62). Such grants or scholarships might replace the present system of State 
technical scholarships. 

In the matter of collection and distribution of commercial intelligence, a direction Commwoial 
in which development might take place with advantage, is towards making available inform- intsUiirenot. 
ation as to the names of firms or individuals in India who deal in specific articles. I fre- 
quently receive mineral specimens with requests for information as to a possible market for 
them in this country. The Geological Survey has amassed a considerable amount of inform- 
ation of the kind, but it has not been possible to collect it systematically, nor is it complote. 

The following is an example of what is required : comparatively recently my department 
has received numerous samples of china-clay and has been asked to put the senders into iouch 
with possible purchasers. In such cases it would have been convenient if there had been any 
source to which I could have turned for information as to all firms in India who deal in 
china-clay, 

Among the subjects which, in my opinion, call for investigation as regards the General, 
feasibility of establishing new mineral industries, I would mention aluminium, artificial 
fertilisers, sulphuric acid, alkalis, ferro-chrome, ferro-manganeso, ferro-tungsten, micanite. 

For all these industries we have raw materials in the Indian Empire, and the aspect which 
seems to me to require special investigation is the financial one in each case. Such Questions 
as arise are 

Is there anything to prevent the Bawdwiu zinc ores being reduced in the Indian 
Empire and their sulphur being made available in this country for the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid ? 

If acid were produced in large quantities, would it be absorbed ? 

Could India compete with Europe for the eastern market for sulphate of ammonia and 
superphosphates ? 

Would it not be more economical to export a part of our production of manganese 
chromium and wolfram in the forms of ierro-mangauese,’ ferro-chromo and 
ferro-tungfiten respectively ? 

Are conditions suitable for aluminium manufacture in this country ? 

Could we find a market for the metal if it were produced in large quantities ? 

Is it possible for India herself to produce all or any of the coal-tar products which she 
now imports in large quantities ? 

These and many similar questions involve the collection of information not available in this 
country, as to the conditioner- as regards production, distribution, finance, etc., — governing 
the industries concerned, in other parts of the world. & 

Q.' 104.— Although many of the minerals which we possess in India are essential for 
industries of Imperial importance, I would not recommend that they Bhould be developed at 
the expense of the State, except in cases in which there was small prospect of their being 
developed by private enterprise. I know of only one class of minerals which might at present 
be regarded as an exception, viz., the radio-active minerals. 

Oexl Evidence, 12th December 1910. 

President.— Q. I notice that in your written evidence you refer to the lines on which the 
Geological Survey is organised, but you do not give in full detail the scope of the work that 
is undertaken by your department? — A. I have some further notes that might go into the 
middle of my answer to questions 25 and 2C where I say, “The lines on which the Geological 
Survey works are well known, and it is not necessary for me to define them in detail. ” I can 
give a brief outline of the general scheme of the department. The scope of the department is 
clearly defined and the work organised in such a manner that there shall be no overlapping with 
that of other scientific departments. At the same time the department is so constituted that it 
is in a position to deal with geology in all its branches. This iB only possible by means of orga- 
nisation whereby officers are encouraged to specialize in certain directions, the result being a 
body of men oapable of dealing in the aggregate with problems in all branches of geology, 
whether pure or applied, including in that category stratigraphy, palaeontology, petrology, mineral 
chemistry and mineralogy in all its aspects whether systematic, economic or statistical. 

Another Qnportant branch of activity of the Geologioal Survey is that connected with educa- 
tion For ' many years past officers of the department have been engaged in teaching geology 
in the Presidency College at Calcutta, in the Calcutta University, in Poona and io Madras. 

This arrangement is advantageous to offioers who may have specialized in particular directions 
for they are still kept in touchy with advances in other branches of geology and are thus ena- 
bled^ keep their general knowledge completely up-to-date. The advantages gained by the 
educational establishments are equally great or greater, since they could not obtain elsewhere 
lectures* withsfceh an intimate knowledge of Indian geology. In addition to theoretical in* 
trfripon, the department abo seriate in the piact teal training o$ students, and places its library . 
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laboratory and museum at the disposal of those seriously engaged in geological research; 
research scholars are received in the laboratory and are guided and assisted in their work by 
members of the department. There are also a number of young men employed in the museum 
and laboratory as museum assistants, field collectors, etc., who can either continue in Govern* 
ment service or have opportunities from time to time of leaving us and taking up more 
lucrative private work. The latter system would, I think, be capable of development on the 
lines of apprenticeship, although such a system could not be expected to be successful until the 
general ideas prevailing in this country in regard to it have undergone some modification. 

Q, What do you mean by that last sentence, “ until the general ideas prevailing in this 
oountry in regard to it have undergone some modification ” ?-~A. I get enquiries from young 
men who write and say that they wish to learn geology and would like to come and join my 
department, and then ask me if I would guarantee them appointments. It is not quite my 
idea of apprenticeship. 

Q. You must always get a large number of young men in ever J country who are ignorant 
of how these things are done. That does not discourage you from continuing the system of 
apprenticeship and it wilt enable you to pick up the right kind of men and train them?— 
A, We have apprentices, not necessarily in geology, but they are not entirely satisfactory. 
They do not regard it as their duty to attend office every day ; still some are certainly doing 
good work. 

Q. Your note refers to the possible conditions abroad. I do not know if you have ever 
considered or heard the suggestion that I made in 1006 to the Imperial Institute Committee, 
that there should be in London a trado representative from India and there should be 
attached to him one geological officer and at least two officers connected with agriculture, 
forestry or other departments dealing with vegetable products. The idea was that these 
officer* should be at home for about two or three years ; they should be senior enough to 
know India and Indian conditions but junior enough to bring back with them when they 
returned 4o India a certain number of ideas picked up when attached to the trade representa- 
tive in London. Their business would he to advise the trade representative regarding mineral 
questions, to distribute information to those who are interested in mineral development as to 
the kind of minerals that ought to be investigated and the Hues on which research work should 
be oarried on. Have you had an opportunity of considering a Bcheme of that kind? — A. No. 
The matter has no P been brought before me in any way, but 1 remember your outlines of it 
and I remember a certain amount of correspondence about it. 1 consider that it would be 
an excellent scheme. I think it will be extremely valuable not only in the interests of mineral 
industries, but also in those of the departments concerned. 

Q. I understand that you have still the system of study leave. Is that system taken 
advantage of? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you find it of real use to the department?-—^. Yes. I find it quite satisfactory. 

Q. Will you turn to your answer to ’question 21. In referring to your correspondence 
with the Imperial Institute you Bay “ The results of these references have not been satisfactory, 
partly owing to the long delay before replies were received, and partly to the fact that the 
information supplied has not always been correct. This latter is a serious drawback because 
it destroys confidence in all information communicated/' Can you give us any examples of 
any report from the Imperial Institute that you have found to be unsatisfactory in this respect ? 

As a concrete case I may mention that six specimens of laterite (bauxite) were sent to 

the Imperial Institute in January 1905 for analysis and report. No leply was received for 
nearly two years (January 1907). The report then furnished contained what purported to 
be, in essential points, a description of Bayer's process for the extraction of alumina from 
bauxite ; but was incorrect in regard to the essential feature of that process. Had the 
information at the disposal of the Director of the Geological Survey not been more accurate than 
that of the Director of the Imperial Institute, we should have published an erroneous state- 
ment which might have been seriously misleading. The mistake led to a further delay [of 
eight months before the results could be published, since it was necessary to refer the report 
back to its author for revision. In most other cases the delay was equally great, ranging 
from a little over a year to four years. Another cause of complaint was the failure of the 
Director of the Imperial Institute to quote authorities for “ expert ” opinions obtained on our 
behalf. 

Q. Have you seen the lecture delivered by Professor Dunstan befole the Society of Arte 
and which.is reproduced in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute for April* June 1916 ? In it he 
states that’in 1905 he suggested that a special search should be made in India for thorium 
minerals, but that the Government of India did not consider this necessary, as the Geologioal 
Survey was alive to the importance of the subject. The Director of the Institute further 
states that there the matter rested until about 1909, when a GerrAan prospector discovered 
monaxite in Travancor\ and tfoat the deposits were afterwards worked by a company under 
German control and in German interests. This incident was quoted among others by 
Professor Dunstan to show that the Imperial Institute “ should be a valuable auxiliary to the 
operations of the Geological Survey of India." Can you tell us if the possible occurrence of 
monaxite in Into bad been recognised by the Geological Survev before this Suggestion was 
received from the Director of the Imperial Institute, and what steps were taken to prevent 
the matter being overlooked 1—A. The possibility of the occurrence of monarite 'agd other 
minerals of the rate earths was certainly recognised by the Geological Survey before 19<|» 
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and tad l often i been diwmSed by the office™ among themgelves. The matter was referred to 

°T %-tf 1 ! ro f, u . otio " for the J’ ettre 1898-1908 published^ the 
Becordt m Jaaoary 1905. In addition to this, officers were warned to keep a oareful look-out 
for raaht minerals, eepecially monazite, in the course of their field work. F ° 

Mr.C. E.Low. Q. Were specimens sent to the Nagpur Exhibition of 1908-09 and was 
the attention of prospectors drawn to the mineral ?— A. Yes. Q WM 

The officera]were warned to look out for monazite from 1003 onwards?—^. Yes. 

President. ~Q. That statement of Professor Dunstan's was apparently misunderstood by 
certain newspapers who imagined that there was a certain amount of apathy on the part of the 
Geological Survey of India. What I want to know is this, was this suggestion, when made by 
the Director of the Imperial Institute, answered in any way that would give him to suppose that 
ills suggestion would be neglected ? — A. Certainly not. The papers in my office show that his 
suggestion was dealt with not only in a despatch by the Government of India, but also in a 
letter written to him diroct by you and dated May 15th, 1905. The Government of India 
asked the Secretary of State to thank him for his suggestion, while you wrote to him at con- 
siderable length, pointing out that the Geological Survey had had the matter in mind for 
several years, and you explained fully the grounds on which it was clearly inadvisable to 
divert officers from more important work to this investigation. Y ou also expressed your 
pleasure on hearing that lie was prepared to take up (he determination of raro minerals, and 
offered to send materials to the Imperial Institute from time to time. 


Ml fir. X. I 
Sayden. 


Q.' As the monazite occurs in the Travancore State, it is beyond the ordinary range of the 
Geological Survey of India. But did any officer of the Geological Survey enter Travanoore 
between 1905, when the suggestion was made, and 1009, when the monazite discovery was 
made?— A. No officer visited Travanoore during that period. 

Q. The following statement was published in a London paper, the Indiaman, of the 8th 
September 1916. tf There can be no doubt that if the Geological Survey of India had recognised 
that the Travancore sand was rich in monazite, and if the deposits had been properly 
brought to the notice of the various British lirms interested, the Indian monazite supplies 
would not have fallen into German hands.” This statement not only challenges the Bysfcem 
of administration in your department, but reflects on the personal efficiency of the officer who 
acted as Direotor after my departure from India and beforo you took over charge. It is 
important therefore to know : — (1) whether, on learning of the discovery of monazite in 
Travanoore, any steps were taken to verify it, (2) whether the attention of Government was 
drawn to the importance of the discovery, and (3) whether and what steps were taken to 
inform the public? — A. (1) Messrs Pearson and Schomburg, who wero both prospecting in 
South India, were in dose touch with the Geological Survey, and frequently sent specimens 
for determination. As soon as monazite was discovered in Travancore, we asked them for 
specimens, which were forwarded to us with full information. (2) Immediately on hearing 
of the discovery, the officiating Director of the Geological Survey drew the attention of 
Government to it and to its probable importance, and suggested that the Travancore Durbar 
should be asked to permit an officer of the Geological Survey to visit the deposits. 
(8) Attention was drawn to the discovery in the next issue of the Uncords which happened 
to be the Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production for the years 1904-1 908 — a publication 
which has a wider circulation than any other issued by the Geological Survey. In addition 
to that specimens were sent to the Nagpur Exhibition to draw the attention of prospectors 
to the discovery of monazite. 


Q. Do you remember the date of the unofficial note sent to the Government of India by 
Mr. LaTouche in 1909 after the discovery of monazite ?—A, I think it was 10th October 
1909, but I am not quite sure. 

Q. And the date when the Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production was pub- 
lished ? — A. That came out in May 1910. That was the next issue of the publication. 

Q. What was the nationality of the oorapany that was granted a lease to work monazite 
sands in Travancore? — A. British; The London Cosmopolitan Mining Company, which was 
lcgistered in England on the 5th December 1907. It had been in existence for two years 
before then as a British company. 

Q. Have you any 'official knowledge as to what steps were taken to verify the nationality 
sf this company in addition to the fact that it was registered in London on the 5th December 
1907?—^. No. 


Q. Did this pioneer company obtain a monopoly of the known monazite deposits in 
rravanoore?— A. No. A company is, at the present moment, I believe, working or 
preparing to work areas which were not taken up by the original company. 

Q. Can you give any idea as to how the monazite came to be sold to Germany and how 
the company eame virtually under the control of Germans ? In other words, what was the 
real origin at what the writer in the Indiaman describes as “ the scandal of the German capture 
>f Travanoore monazite,” which he attributes to the negligence of the Geological Survey?— 
A. According to a letter in “Journal of Gas Lighting” of September 1st, 1914, from the 
Secretary of the Travanoore Minerals Company, that oompany had made a contract for "the 
vhole of its output ** with the only firm in Europe” capable of taking such an output. It 
**s tiujtup to the outbreak of war only one application had reached the 

ompanyri^m; En gla n d , for suppKee of monazite and that the applicant was supplied with all 
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the sand that was ttsked for. According to the Times of Ootoberlfrfch, 1916, attfoueh the 
Government of India had made a special reservation that none bat a British- company should 
hold the concession, enquiries subsequently proved that the company was British only ta 
name although it was registered in England, and that all the preference shares and m large 
number of the ordinary shares were held in trust for the Deutsche Gasluhlioht Gesellsohaft 
of Berlin, the nominal holders being an English company. 

Q. .Thai is a matter beyond the ken and control of the Geological Survey ?■— A. It is 
quite beyond my province. I only found it out from the published prints. 

Q. The author of the articles in the Indiaman quotes, in support of his condemnation of the 
Geological Survey, the statement referred to before as published by the Director of the 
Imperial Institute, Professor Dunstan, whom he refers to as one " whose authority Sir Thomas 
Holland will not question/' It had not occurred to me before to regard him as hn authority 
on Indian geology, and perhaps you can help to clear up this matter. 1 understand that 
Professor Dunstan did once pay a short visit to India somewhere about 1918, and in view of 
his statement that the Imperial Institute should be a valuable auxiliary to the operations of 
the Geological Survey of India, I should like to know whether Professor Dunstan communica- 
ted with you during his stay in India? — A. He did not. I believe that Professor Dunstan paid 
a visit to India a few years ago, but I am afraid I cannot give you the exact date. I have 
heard it was early in 1913, but as ho neither wrote to me nor visited me, I am not in a position 
to give any definite information on the subject. 

Q. Were your personal relations cordial?— .4. I had never met him. Our official 
relations were perfectly friendly. 

Q. If the Imperial Institute is subsidised to co-operate with the Geologioal Survey, did 
Professor Dunstan inform you that he had deputed two young men to undertake a geological 
survey of Gwalior State, and did either of these men consult you fiB to their work or their 
results ? I am asking you this question, because I discovered that the matter had been con- 
cealed from me while I was the only representative of India on the Advisory Committee of the 
Imperial Institute ?— A. I received no information on the subject. In fact, I only heard of 
their presence in India accidentally through a member of one of my field parties which was 
working in Central India. 

Q. I want to refer to another subject now. The neglect to investigate the Khewra potash 
deposits is referred to in an article published in the Indiaman of the 19th May 1910 as “one 
other example of the Indian Geological Survey's neglect of the commercial and industrial side 
of its work” It is stated that, while these deposits were known in 1878, it was only when 
war broke out in 1914 that the survey, after forty years' neglect of the subject, began to 
investigate the Khowra deposits. The writer asserts that ‘‘this is not a creditable state of 
things in a country like India, whose chief industry is agriculture, for which potash is a vital 
necessity.” The remark about the value of potash to Indian agriculture we know, from other 
reliable witnesses, to be due to ignorance of Indian conditions ; hut is it true, in any case, that the 
Geological Survey neglected to investigate the Khewra potash deposits?—^. Certainly not. 
So far from neglecting the deposits, the Geological Survey has had the matter in mind con- 
tinuously since 1908. Before that, information was published in the Manual of the Geology 
of India both in part 3 ( 1881 ) and in part 4 (18S7). In 1904 the matter was taken 
up again in collaboration with the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, and, as 
you say in your letter of August 1 1th to the Indiaman , the deposits were inspected and samples 
and analyses were sent to chemical manufacturers both in India* and in England. The 
opinions received from commercial sources in the latter country indicated the poverty of the 
deposits, but did not justify their total condemnation The work was therefore continued, 
and an officer of the Geological Survey was again sent to the salt range in January 1912, and 
an abstract of the results of his investigations was published in the Records issued in May 
1913, while a more complete paper was published also in the Records in December 1914. The 
investigation is still continuing although the work carried out so far justifies the statement 
made in your letter of August 11th to the Indiaman that the known deposits would be 
“ relatively too email poor and irregular to he commercially worth working so long as cheaper 
German supplies were available The investigation is not yet complete, and I should like to 
point out that the deposits that have to be examined extend over a distance ef something like 
200 miles ; some considerable time is required therefore for their complete investigation and it 
is possible that we may find better material later on. But the remark made by you in your 
letter is entirely justified. 

Q. You have read the letter that 1 have sent to the Indiaman to oorreet these statements. 
Presumably Prof. Dunstan wishes the publio still to imagine that t( the scandal ef the German 
capture of Travancore monazite 99 and “ the discreditable neglect of the commercial an^ indus- 
trial side of the Khewra potash deposits ” are due to the negligence on the port of the Geological 
Survey. I should like to know whether the statements mule in the letter published bn the 1 1th 
August were correct or not?— A. The statements made by you in your letter of the 11th 
August, so far as I know, are entirely correct and are borne out by the dooumbntl and fifes 
in my department. * v 

Gaming back to the question of the Imperial Institute, you are probably aware of the 
fact that at different times I pointed out, ns Direotoroftbe Geoloffcal Survey, that the Imperial 
Institute might bo of value to the Geological Survey of India, as, for h tfcn **y 

described in letter of May 1905, that you quoted at the beginning. Du j0t think J jfgi 





eV«r justified in assuming that fie Imperial Institute still might be of assistance to the Geolo- 
gical Survey ? — A. Undoubtedly it might, but I do not think these is much dee hoping for 
any assistance from it with the presept personnel. 

Q. In the statement published by the Director of the Imperial Institute in his Bulletin 
for April- June last, he states that the monazite deposits of Travancore were discovered by a 
German prospector, Schoraburg, and that they afterwards came under German control. I 
understand that Mr. Schomburg is a naturalised British subject, and is thus at liberty to tost 
the legal value of this misdesoription ; but can you tell us if Mr. Schomburg gave the officers 
of the Geological Survey reasonable opportunities of learning the truth about his discovery ?— 
A, Tee. Mr. Schomburg sent us specimens and (*ave us every information and assistance, and 
when an officer of the Geological Survey was 6ent to Travancore he helped him in every possi- 
ble way. Mr. Schomburg was an independent prospector. 

Q. You had no reason to suppose that he was in any way duping the Geological 
Survey ?-~A. No. 

Q. As he was working for a British company you had no reason to suppose that the enter- 
prise was not British?—^. No. 

Q. As the material was in the Travancore State it was beyond the province of the 
Geological Survey ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that one of the subjects that might be taken up more thoroughly is the 
question of subterranean water-supply. Had you in your mind the idea that the Geological 
Survey might be enlarged or that some other department might be organised with a view to 
making a survey of the subterranean water ? — A. What was in my mind was that possibly 
a party might be detached from the Geological Survey for that purpose ; but that would be 
difficult with our present staff. 

Q. They have also done this in Australia ? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Chatterton .— Q. An officer of the Geological Survey was deputed to Madras for this 
purpose five years ago ? — A. Officers are deputed from time to time for specific enquiries but 
not on a general survey. Mr. Tipper went to Madras some years ago. 

Q. It is a matter that requires not only geological investigation but engineering tests ?— 
A. Yes. 

t 

Mr.U.£.Loio.— Q. With reference to your remarks under ts Imperial Department,” sup- 
pose you had a man under the Imperial Chemical Department investigating chemical problems 
with reference to say, tanning, the result of this work would be matters for which tbe tanning 
expert would be immediately responsible, whereas, in the Geological Survey^ chemical questions 
relating to chemical geology are matters for which you are immediately responsible. Presum- 
ably your idea is to have the grading and recruitment and promotion of this department under 
the Imperial Chemical Department under a single head and a certain amount of technical 
control on the chemical side invested in a single head, but if these men were set to work on 
special lines of work it would bring them very largely under the control of the person in charge 
of that expert department ? Do you think it is likely to cause any difficulty in working, or 
do you think it can be arranged ?— A. I do not see why it should. 

Q. There is that difference Undoubtedly. 

Q. There is, of course, a certain amount of analogy, but it is not complete. There are. of 
course, other departments which could bo thought of in which the analogy might be more 
complete ? — A. I should have thought that the position of a man of that sort lent to work out a 
specific problem for a department would be more or less similar, in his relation to the Local 
Government, to that of an officer of the Geological Survey working out a specific problem in 
one of the provinces. 

Q. You would refer in particular to the position of the two officers of your department 
being directly under the control of the Local Government of Burma ? — A. I do v not think that 
principle is altogether good. 

Q. But to a large extent it is an entirely new departure ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it one that you would like to see extended ? — A . No. The other method of working 
was introduced before I became Director and was on the whole more satisfactory. Officers, say, 
in Burma who carried out ahy investigation that they were asked to do sent reports as to their 
results to the Local Government direct and sent copies to the Director of the Geological Survey 
in Calcutta. That was done in order to save time. The Local Government could also refer 
to th*w>fficer in charge of the party direct for advice. I think the position of the two officers 
of the Geological Snrvey placed in exceptional circumstances directly under the Local Govern- 
meat is hardly analogous, because that is more a question of urgent investigation which has to 
be carried out in a hurry and there are certain factors of provincial administration which 
1 should have thought would hardly come in in the case of a chemical officer attached or lent to 
another department. * * t 

Suppose you follow the ifistanoe which I gave you just now of a man who investigates 
chemical questions in odtfcection with tanning, the local provincial department might be 
administratively ctacerned with choosing a fit© for a tannery and organising a company to 
work Yes. The chemist would no doubt be expected to carry out the investigation as 
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E ufc to him by the department for whom he was working, audio some extent he would have to 
e under that department* 

Q. The two officers who were sent still refer to you on technical points ?— A. Yes. 

Q . Do they report to you regularly? — A. Yes, They report to me and send copies of 
their reports to the Local Government. 

8ir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You recommend the formation of an Imperial Department of 
Industries. The head of it should be an ordinary Member of the Viceroy's Council?— .4. Yes. 

Q t Assuming that that it islnot considered practicable, do you think that industries could 
more properly be handed over to any other of the existing memberships?— .4. I think the depart* 
ment would require a member to itself. 

Q. You are quite clear that it will be good to have a separate department in itself ?— A 
Undoubtedly I think so. 

Q. You recommend the formation of an Imperial Department of Science and Indus- 
try?—^, Yes. 1 am not particular about the title. 

Q. With reference to your paragraph about subterranean water-Bupply, that depart- 
ment would then be expected to take up this^ question ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the work could be undertaken by men who have not got geological know- 
ledge A part of the work : that is, boring. But on the whole the scheme would 
necessitate geological knowledge. It would be uudertal^n by my department or by somebody - 
with geological knowledge. 

lion* Me Sir R. N. Mookcrjec.—Q. Do the officers who go and lecture in the universities 
and colleges get paid for that work?— A. They got a small monthly pay in addition to their 
pay in the Geological Survey. They get Rs. 200 a month in Calcutta. They receive it with, 
the sanction of the Government of India. * 

Q. Do you know of any other department of Government having such a system? — A. No. 

* 

Q. If the Public Works Department were allowed to lecture similarly in the engi- 
neering colleges, would it not be bettor for the education of the engineering students ? 
In the Calcutta University they have railway men lecturing, that is, engineers of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway? — A. 1 am not ablo to offer an opinion with regard to the 
Public Works Department. We have lent men to Madras and they have been definitely 
transferred to the Madras Education Department for a certain period. 

Q. Does it interfere in any way with their ordinary routine work ?— A. It is so arranged 
that an officer who has a considerable amount of collected material to describe is employed 
as curator of the museum and laboratory for a year or two. He undertakes the educational 
work in addition to his geological work. 

Q. Who, do you consider, would be the head of the department that you say should 
be created specially to deal into industrial development and research in all their branches ? — 

A. I should ^ay a Member of Council. 

Dr. G. Hop kin son.— Q. As regards teaching demands, are demands for a definite period 
made and then do the officers return to their ordinary status in the Geological Survey?—^. In 
Madras the demand is made for a definite period of three years after which the officer returns to 
the Geological Survey. In the case of Calcutta the officer detailed delivers lectures in addition 
to hiB ordinary work in Calcutta, and in the case of Poona the officer goes over there for three 
months during the recess, when he would ordinarily be employed in working out the results 
of liis previous field-season's survey. 

Q. The practical work of students is superintended by the officers of the Survey Depart- 
ment ? — A. At present the Presidency College in Calcutta has a very good geological labora- 
tory aud museum and a demonstrator who also assists. 

Q. Is he a demonstrator of the Geological Survey? — A. No. He is an M.A, of the 
Calcutta University. He is a member of the Provincial Educational Service." Students 
reading for the M.Sc. degree and those who hold research scholarship come to the laboratory 
and work there. The Geological Survey library has 30,000 volumes. 

Q. It is probably one of the best geological libraries inthe’world ?— A, I should think so* 

Q. What is the circulation of the Memoirs and Records 1 } Is it considerable?—.^, We 
print 850 copies of the Records and 580 of the Memoirs . A great many of these are sold. 
There is a considerable number of regular subscribers. 

Q. You refer to the study leave which is granted to the officers of the Geological Survey. 
What are the conditions on which leave is given, I mean, as regards pay and length of time ? 
— A . Officers take leave and go home for various periods (usually for six months or more) ; 
they are given an allowonce of six shillings a day and they are expected to work at some 
recognised institutions, generally at one of* the universities, and to send in reports oftheir 
work to the Secretary of State at the end of the period. 

They tytve no roving commission to learn what they can ?—A. They generally go 
with a definite object, for some specific piece of scientific research ; but I should think that 
probacy the Government of India would allow them to tour for special ehattiim 
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Q. In your paragraph on “ technicalaid to industries ” you mention instanoee where 
Government fuhds were employed in assisting industries. Were those funds specially allocated 
for that purpose, or were they included in tho budget of the Survey ?—A. A special grant for 
boxing operations was made to the Geological Survey for a specific purpose. 

Q. Was that investigation carried out for any individuals ? I -do not understand in what 
sense the work was earned out with a view to assisting existing industries?—^. It was 
oarried out not so much to assist an existing industry as to encourage a potential oue. It was 
recognised that the copper belt was worth investigating, and it was improbable that in the 
existing conditions anyone in India would be prepared to put up sufficient money to invejti- 
gate it ; it was therefore recommended to the Government of India that they should bore 
on order to ascertain the value of the copper belt. 

Q. In that case no person or company had an established financial interest in the matter? 

— A . No. There were companies, but not in the areas in which wo bored. 


Q. You mention under “ general ” remarks various matters which are ripe for discussion* 
Take the case of bauxite. Every one knows that bauxite is to be found in India in large 
quantities and every one knows that there are only a limited number of places in the world 
where bauxite is available. What is the attitude of the Geological Survey to the question 
of the commercial utilisation of bauxite ? Do you take any steps to stimulate the utilization 
of bauxite ? — A . We do all we can by means of our publications and giving information 
freely to encourage the oreation of this and other new industries. 

Q. All the information obtained is recorded and published in the Memoirs and Records?— 

Yes. 

Q. Have you finished there ? Have you done all that it comes within your duty to do ? 
— A. I think so. We bring the matter to tho notice of the public. In fact, our province is to 
give information and advice. 

Q. You giv^information to any one who enquires? — A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not go to some likely body of men and say • " Here is bauxite ; it can be 
utilised; will you take it up 99 ? — A . One does not do that officially. 

Q. Supposing a Department of Imperial Research was formed and extended to commercial 
matters, I suppose it would be a link between your purely scientific enquiries and actual 
* commercial development ? You would hand over these problems which you mention to the 
Government department and it would be their business to endeavour to promote commercial 
development in particular provinces ?— A, Yes. I should think so. I have not really con- 
sidered that aspect of it. 

Q. Suoh a department would probably be in closer touch with the financial interests of 
the country than you could bo expected to be ? — A . That would be rather beyond my province. 

Mr, A , Chatterton . — Q. The professor of geology in Madras is not a member of the 
Senate of the Madras University ? — A. I do not know. He is temporarily transferred to the 
Educational Department. I do not know whether he is a member of the Senate or not. 

Q, May 1 understand from your remarks under " Imperial Department" and “ General 
official administration and organisation " that you advocate the formation of an Imperial 
Department of Chemistry and the deputation of officers of that department as professors of 
chemistry to the various Government colleges in the same way as an officer of your depart- 
ment is professor of geology ? — A. That did not occur to me at the time, but probably such 
an arrangement might be made. 

Q. If that was done and an officer of the chemical department wore deputed to institu- 
tions for a period of three years at a time or some fixed period, how would you secure suffi- 
cient control over the teaching of Bcience in the universities ? It occurs to me that there 
may be some difficulty about obtaining continuity of policy in these matters ?■— A, I should not 
have thought that the question raised any great difficulty. 

President,— Q. Are you a fellow of the Calcutta University ?— . A, No. 

Q. Have you been a fellow of the Calcutta University ? — A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know howjlong a fellow is allowed to be a member of the Senate ? — A, Five 
years. 

Q. Has any difficulty '{risen in this matter ? — A, No. 

Hon*hU Pandit M, M. Malaviya .— Q, Would you kindly give me a little clearer idea 
of the purely eduoational activity of your department ? I understand that one of the 
members of tne staff is deputed to lecture at Calcutta, another sometimes at Poona and 
another at Madras?— A, Yes. 


Is any period fixed for these lectures ?—A, In the case of Madras it was fixed. In the case 
of Poona it is not definitely fixed, but generally it has been three years, that being regarded 
at a suitable period. In the case of Calcutta, it depends very much upon the exigencies of 
the service, because if a man afte^ working in the field for some years has a good deal of 
material to work out, he is brought to headquarters and put in charge of the museum and 
laboratory where he can work out his results, and during that period, while curator, he is 
MMV afijr *1*0 lecturer on geology in the Presidency College. It means continuity of teaching 
m two nr woe yea*, and in many^cases longer. * 
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Q, You have found this arrangement to work satisfactorily ?— A. Yea, 

Qi But don't you think that a gentleman who lectures on geology ought to be a University 

f rofessor and by virtue of his appointment ex-offioio member of the Senate of the Calcutta 
Fnivereity, would that not bean advantage ?— A. I think perhaps it would. But of course he 
can be a member of the Board of Studies, which is the most important. 

Q. Is he a member of the Board of Studies?— .4. In practice he is not, because the 
Director of Geological Survey is usually on the Board of Studies and usually on the Senate. 

Q« But the Director does not lecture at the university or the college?— -if. No. 

Q. The professor who does lecture is not on the Board of Studies ?— A. Not necessarily. 

Q. 'Who prescribes the course in geology for the Calcutta University examination? — 
A. It is laid down in the syllabus. 

Q. Is the professor who lectures consulted, or is it done by the Director of the Geological 
Survey ?— A. The courses are presumably laid down by the Board of Studies and the Faculty 
of Scienoe and then submitted by the latter to the Senate. The Board of Studies in geology 
prescribes the course for geology. 

Q. Are the course, in Calcutta, Poona and Madras the same or are they different? — A. In 
the Calcutta University and Madras the course for the examination, so far as I remember, is 
very much the same. Poona is on a different footing altogether, becauso an officer is only 
lent to Poona to teach a certain amount of elementary geology as required for the engineer- 
ing course at Poona, and there is no university examination so far as I know. 

Q. They do not have geology as one of the subjects for the degree examination in Poona ? 
— A. I do not think so. Students may perhaps join the Bombay University ; in the case of that 
University a member of the Geological Survey, Mr. Darn, who was formerly professor at 
Madras, is, 1 believe, on the Board of Studies. 

Q. How does tho standard prescribed for Geology for the Calcutta University examination 
compare with the standard in modem British Universities?— .4. Tho standard aimed at is 
probably similar to that in tho British universities, but the actual standard accepted here is 
undoubtedly considerably lower. 

Q. Isa fair number of students attracted to the gelogieal course in Calcutta?— -.4. I should 
think between 20 and 80. 

Q. Do the greater number of these go up for the M. Sc. degree or are they content with * 
the B. Sc. ? — A. Only a few read up to the M. Sc. I should say, in the last few years the 
average is five a year. 

Q. Is the M. Sc. course of the Calcutta university nearly as good as the honours course in 
the modem British universities, or is it inferior to.it?— A. I really cannot tell you, because I am 
not in close touch with the teaching in the British universities at present. I happen to know, 
however, that certain studonts who have gone to England from here and who would probably 
have taken their M. Sc. after the ordinary two years' or three y airs' course, as the case may be, 
have taken honours in English universities after a similar course. 

Q. How many officers are there in your department 1—A. Twenty sanctioned. We are 
very short-handed. 

Q. Have you got any Indian M. Sc. among these twenty? — A . No. We have an Indian 
who is not a M. Sc. 

Q. How many are Indians among these officers ?— One. He is not an M. So. He 
was educated in Bombay. 

Q . Have you got in your department any Indians who have come back from Europe after 
studying in the Royal School of Mines ? — A. We have an Indian who was in England and also 
in Canada where he was attached to the Geological Survey for some time. Other posts on the 
Geological Survey, those of Sub- Assistant, which are not recruited in England, are held by 
Indians. 

Q. In view of the development of geological activities, do you think that some better 
provision should be made for imparting instruction in geology in this country, or me the 
piesent arrangements sufficient ? — A . It would be advantageous to have professors of geology* 
at Calcutta and Bombay and Madras, in fact in all the leading universities. 

Q. You say, “It would be preferable to give those to a department to be created specially to 
deal with industrial development and research in all their branches, aod I would plaoe 
under its oontrol not only the scientific departments but also all Government institutions 
aud laboratories in which science is taught or practised, except those engaged in medipal 
xesearoh.*' Do you include the universities in that category ? — A. I was thinking of university 
laboratories at the time. 

Do you know of any country where universities and other higher technical and scientific 
institutions are not placed under the Department of Education ? — A. lam afraid I am not con- 
versant with the subject. 

Q. So far as von are aware such institutions are not placed under the ^Department & 
Education ?—A. I have no information. 

Q, What iathe case in the United Kingdom?— -.4. Some universities, at least, are indepen- 
dent, I know of several, which, I believe, have nothing to do with the Board of Education. 
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. * & I* would be better m your opinion to give freedom to the universities ? A poet Oxford, 
without Government control w better than a rich Oxford with it, as said Lorn Onrsonf 
7^ The object of university education here is more ecoaomio than it is at home. The degree 
is taken nether for its market value than for the Sake of pure academio instruction. 


Q. Is that so generally ?— A. Such is my experience. 
Calcutta University, with which I am acquainted. 


It is certainly so in th&case of the 


Q* Is it not atfaot that graduates of the Calcutta University have gone up in more than one 
subject for the M.A. degree, and pursued their studies much longer after graduating than 
perhaps graduates of other universities in India ?— A. The only case that has come to my' notice 
has been where the students in the Calcutta University take up law in addition to their other 
subjeets, not after the other subjects ; and I have heard complaints that students thus fail to 
give their undivided attention to their subjects. 


Q. Putting aside law, are you not aware of instances where after having taken the M.A. 
degree in one subject, students have taken the same degree in other subjects also? — A . I have 
met with cases where students have taken research scholarrihips and worked with us after 
taking their M.A. degrees, but in such cases they were continuing their geologioal and 
mineralogical studies. 

So you have found them showing sufficient eagerness to pursue knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge after they have taken their degrees ?— A. I am not prepared to say that it is 
purely for the sake of knowledge. 

Q» Knowledge is not worth having if it has no value. Either the intellectual satisfaction 
that it giveB, or some other value in relation to life?— A. I should be inclined to think that their 
object in taking up another subject after taking their M. A. degree is the commercial rather 
than the intellectual value of that instruction. 


Q. You recommend a system of schorlarships to members of private concerns to encourage 
them to go out to study foreign methods. In the case of experts, so employed, they would 
be ’men who have been established in life, who have taken service and are now doing work, 
and they would require to brush up their knowledge by a study of foreign methods. But 
you know that the system of scholarships at present prevailing is meant to enable students 
of promising abilities to go out to complete their education in fureigi. countries? — A. I should 
. not wish to press the point about sending private individuals ; that might he arranged by their 
firms or companies, but I do not see why we should not give a certain amount of encourage- 
ment and assistance in that direction. With regard to the diversion of State technical 
scholarships to that purpose, I really had in mind the case of promising young meta in 
industrial works. I would recruit for the scholarships in a different manner from the method 
of recruitment at present in vogue. 

Q. Your object is to secure a better system of recruitment and not to do away with scholar- 
ships for promising young men ?— A. My object is to employ the scholarships more profitably 
than they have been employed hitherto. 

Q. By helping young men to complete their education abroad and not by helping experts 
who are engaged in scientific work hero to go abroad to brush up their knowledge of up-to- 
date methods? — A. I look at it rather from a' different point of view. I should employ the 
scholarships to help industries rather than to help individuals. Industries, I should say, should 
take the first place. 

Q. You want a certain number of young men trained to do scientific work relating to 
industries? — A . Yes. 

Q. How would you train them up? — A. As regards scientific research? 

Q. Not merely research, but general scientific work relating, for instance, to geology, work 
of ordinary investigation, and research of a higher kind ? — A % That is a matter that ought to 
be carried out by the scientific departments of educational institutions, and the science labora- 
tories of the universities. 

Q. If you take away these scholarships, you do not substitute anything else in their place 
. to enable students who have done some work here to go put and complete their education 
abroad?— if. I should not wish to prevent students having the advantage of these scholarships, 
but they should be students— students is perhaps hardly the correct term— they should be 
men who have shown theirftapacity for industrial work, selected from industrial concerns and 
connected with industries, because, after all, the scholarships are ‘ technical 9 scholarships and 
they are not merely for purely eduoational and scientific purposes. 

Q. For a country like India, with its vast resources and a vast field for research, you do 
think that it is the duty of the Government to provide the highest kind of soientifio instruc- 
tion for its youth ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Hither {he Government must establish institutions here which should be very well 
equipped to give that kind of instruotion, or if it does not, it is rightly regarded its duty to 
enable select students to go out to other countries, with the help of 8tste scholarships, to 
complete their education ? —if. Yes. 

Q./fhat being the object with which these scholarships were instituted, you do not propose 
tbit the oibolarships should be held back from students, but you want the recipient! to be 
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•elected with better care ?— In this particular case of State technical scholarships, I t^irfk 
they ought to be given to definite industries and not merely to men who say they wish to go 
to Europe merely with a view to taking up, say, theoretical geology, * 

Q. Do I understand you to say that students who have qualified themselves to" take up 
particular industries should be sent up ? For instance, you want to send a man for mining 
engineering. Would you take up a student who have passed the M. Sc. with mining as one 
of the subjects and then send him out, or would you take up a non-graduate who had merely 
worked at the mines, but who had never graduated or obtained any scientific instruction 
higher than that required for the matriculation ?— A. I should prefer to encourage a man who 
had shown a practical bent of mind. 

Q. Do you mean that you would not attach any value to the theoretical knowledge that a 
student may have acquired, or would you give preference to one who combined practical with 
theoretical knowledge ?— A. I find it rather difficult to answer such a wide question. 

Q. The point is simply this. Do you think that the person who should be selected for the 
scholarship should be one who has acquired a knowledge of the scientific principles underlying 
the particular department of industry to which he wants to attach himself and who wishes to 
go to England to complete his education, or do you think that the scholarship should be given 
to a man, for instance, who might have worked at a works and risen from a lower to a higher 
stage like foreman or assistant foreman, that it should be given without any reference to 
the education that the candidate might or might not have received^ a university ? — A. He 
must he in a position to profit by the results of his work if he is sent abroad. I do not for 
4 a minute wish to say that no scholarship should be given to university men. I was merely 
considering the case of the State technical scholarships, which, I think, are given t not quite 
satisfactorily. 

Q . Of the British firm which was registered in London to take up the business in Travancore, 
thonominial holders were British who held it in trust for a German firm ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the directors?—^. I do not know. 

Q. Was Sir Bichard Temple one of them ? — A. I do not know. 

J Or. E. Hopkinson Q. You have a chemist attached to your department ? — A . Yes. He 
is a member of our staff. 

Q. You want more chemical assistance and you say that if an Imperial Chemical Department 
is instil uted you will be glad to get further chemical assistance from it. Then you go on to 
say, (l The members of the staff, should, wherever employed, remain under the control of the 
head of their department and should not be transferred to Local Governments ” Is that a 
feasible proposition that you in the Geological Survey should obtain a man from another 
independent department and that lie should not come under your direct control but should 
remain under the control of the department from which he came? — A* I had not in view so 
much the loan of members of that Department to the Geological Survey as the aid to research 
on behalf of the Geological Survey by the chemists of that department. 

Q. What will be the relation of these officers during the time they are with you, to your 
department and to the Imperial Chemical Department ? — A . I have not thought this out. 
It might be advisable to put them under the Director of the Geological Survey while they are 
working in the laboratory, if they were expected to do miscellaneous work after they had 
completed the specific problem for which they were originally lent ; but this is quite another 
matter. 

President. — Q . Do you consider this practicable? A certain number of the members 
of this hypothetical chemical department might have their services transferred for a period of 
five years say, to the Geological Survey, and thereby come under the control of the Geological 
Survey for the time being, and they might be renewed in each case at the expiry of that period 
or transferred back to the chemical department. Do you think that is practicable? — A. That 
would be quite practicable. 

Q. It would be possible and you think it would be practicable to transfer an officer of the 
chemical department for service under the Director of the Geological Survey ? — if 'It would be 
quite a feasible arran i ement. 

Q. What would you suggest about the pay of such an officer during the time of employment 
in the Geologioal Survey Department ? — A. There is, I think, a definite rule of the Government 
of India; ho gets either deputation allowance or gets the pay of his grade in the chemioal 
department. 

Q. The officers of your department have from time to time been examiners in the 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay?— if Yes. ♦ 

Q . And this is not confined to officers who are, for the time being, lecturers in the 
university colleges ? — A . No. 

Q. Many officers have opportunities of knowing the university .curriculum in this way? 
mmA. Yes. 

Q, In addition to those who are actually lecturers ?— A. Yes. * 

Q. And that facilitates the work of transferring an officer for lecturership 1—A. Yes. 
Ifon'bU Pandit AT. M* Malavija*—Q. How long has the Department of Geological 
Somy’been in arietence ?— For abont 60 yean. 1 
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G. Has the department kept it as an object before it that it should train Indians to qualify 
them for employment in the higher grades of the department P —A. It is open to the research 
scholars that we train to apply for appointments in the department, and in praotice 
they not infrequently apply for poets in the ordinary way. 

Q. My point is has the department kept it before^ as one of its objects that it should 
train Indians to qualify them for higher appointment^ in the department ?—>A. We have been 
for many years training men in the subordinate ranks of the department, but they do not 
necessarily Qualify for appointments in the higher grade. It is always open to them to apply 
for an appointment in that grade. We train them to the best of our ability with a view to 
making thorn good geologists, not with the specific object of appointing them to the Geologic 
oal Survey. 

Mr. C . E. Low.— Q. You have these research scholars, Is it not one of the objects of 
research scholarships, that the scholars, if possible, should qualify themselves for recruitment 
to the department ? — A. That is one of the objects of the efforts we have made in educating thorn 
in geology in the Presidency College and the Calcutta University. I think geological educa- 
tion was initiated in Calcutta by the Geological Survey. We have had more Indians in tho 
subordinate branch of the service. 

Sir E, J. Tata . — Q. You are, of course, fully acquainted with tho mining and prospecting 
rules. Don't you think that the time has come for some modifications in the rules ? — A. My 
attention has not been drawn to the necessity for further modifications. 


Q. The point is that these rules were framed in the first instance when the mineral industries 
of this country were not fully developed. Prospecting licenses were given lo all sorts of 
people who really had no intention of developing the mineral resources of the country, but 
were selling them to outsiders. But now that a greater desire has arisen to work the mineral 
deposits of the country and to work them into finished articles, don't you think that there 
should be some modification of the rules for prospecting and mining leases so as to enable the 
bond fide workers who want to develop the minerals into finished products to do so ? — A . I think 
you will find this entirely provided for in the mining rules. 1 think it is a question of tho 
administration of the mining rules rather than of the actual rules themselves. 


Q. The other thing is the area taken up. Formerly the area was very limited. The time 
has come when this limit should be removed as regards mining leases ? — A. I consider that the 
present limit of ten square miles is generous. When the mining rules were revised in 1913, 
this point was considered and ten square miles was considered to be ample. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Has not the independent prospeotor done very valuable work and is 
it not generally recognised that he should be in a position to get something for his discovery ? 
—A. Certainly. 

Q. A great deal of existing mineral workings owe their discovery to the independent 
prospector? — A. Yes. 

Q. He entails great risk and works for a long time and he will have to be encouraged ? 
_ A. I think it is right to encourage him. 


President.— Q. There is a scheme put before us that scholarships might be granted in 
England to men of the senior class, that is, assistant lecturers or demonstrators, or men who 
have done a certain amount of post graduate study, and it is proposed that they might be 
sent out to India and given scholarships partly at the expense of the Home Government 
and partly at the expense of the Indian Government, the share being a smaller one to the 
Indian Government. If a system of that kind were adopted and scholars were brought for 
two years at a time do you think there would be sufficient work for men of the kind in the 
way of geological research li—*A* Yes. 

Q. Have you a sufficient number of problems that you could hand over at once ? — A. I 

^ aVe n^And thaif you think, might facilitate recruitment to the department, that is to say, 
these men having come to India it is likely and probable they would be more willing 
to accept service than they would be if they were not in India ?—A. It would enable me also 
to judge whether they were suitable for Indian conditions. 

Hon'IU Pandit M. M* Malaviya.—Q. The department having been in existence for sixty 
Years is it not time thatjou should train a oertain number of Indians to take up this kind of 
research rather than import young men from English Universities to take up this work ?— 
A We do our best to assist in geological education in India. _ . 

0 The whole question is after 60 years of existence are you doing enough to tram 
Indiana for the highest kind of geological education so that it might not be necessary to 
impOTtEnglishmen to take up this kind of research work here ?—A. That raises a very much 
larirer and wider issue. There are great many reasons why we have not been more successful. 
Itu not for want of effort on our part. Proposals were put forward from time to time, 
first of all during tbe time of Mr. Oldham, andsubsequently by Sir Ibomss Holland, who 
was responsibleior the appointment of the present sub-assistants; and I have also given 
tbs matter muoh consideration. 

A <Pake far inatanee the lease of Japan. It did begin with inviting European and 
n .mirin’. ti iiiiiftMfiri to do their pioneering work both in education and indattHS% b ss 
itS^iMdSfTlege number oung men who are now working in the Was 
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departments* What I mean to say is this, that with so well organised a department as 
the Geological Survey it should be quite possible to train up a sufficient number of Indian 
young men— graduates— who would take up the most responsible work ?— A. I should be very 
glad to see them in the department if they were suitable ; we do all we can in this respect and 
I can safely say that we have always had that end in view, particularly during the 
last fifteen years* 


Mr. J. N. Gupta. 


Witness No. 188. 

Mb. J. N. Gupta, I.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Rangpur. 


Whitten Evidence. 

Mv views on most of the subjects referred to in the questions have been embodied in 
Part II of my (t Survey of the Industries and Resources of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
1907-08 99 . Most of these questions have also been recently reviewed in Chapter X, Part V 
of the Report of the District Administration Committee, 1913-14. With the conclu- 
sions reached by tho Commission I am in general agreement and as I have no practical 
experience of either the management or the working of any industrial concerns, 1 do not 
think any useful purpose will be served by my writing out in detail answers to the 
questions framed by your Commission. Regarding the important question of the best form of 
assistance which Government might render to industrial enterprise in Bengal and the form of 
administrative organization which will be necessary to give effect to the decision of Govern- 
ment in this matter, 1 have discussed at some length in a note which I wrote recently and a 
copy of which I now enclose for the information of the Commission. I wish again to explain 
as 1 have already stated in my note that it was written with the special object of concentrat- 
ing attention on those aspects of the question which seem to bear most directly on the 
aspirations of the people of a mofussil district in Bengal. I am clearly of opinion that a 
co-operation between Government and the people on the lines indicated in the note is likely to 
prove of the greatest practical benefit under the present conditions obtaining in Bengal. 
Under this scheme we shall be able not only to attract all such local capital as might be 
available but also to group all skilled labour of the locality which might be suitable for any 
particular industry. The scheme will also provide the most powerful practical education of the 
people in industrial undertakings ; for people always take a keener interest in a business in 
which their own money is at stake, and the result of the infusion of Indian capital into Buch 
joint concerns will serve the purpose of exciting in the people not only a keen personal interest 
in the operations of the company, but probably an inducement to training their sons for their 
future management. 

With regard to the enquiry committed to the Industrial CommisBipn I have the 
following suggestions to offer : — 

I. That for the industries which the Commission might consider desirable to recommend - 
to Government to be undertaken for purposes of demonstration as pioneer industries, the 
peoplo of the locality where the industry is to be started should be permitted to subscribe the 
capital. 

In the Resolution of the Government of India indicating the scope of the enquiries to be 
made by the Commission, their recommendation with regard to such pioneer industries has 
been expressly invited. From this Resolution it would also appear that Govemmont would 
even be prepared to render direct or indirect financial assistance to industrial enterprises, 
should the Commisssion recommend such assistance to be given. If Government be pre- 
pared to go so far and be willing to* undertake pioneer industries it may be assumed that 
Government will see no objection to encouraging joint stock enterprise to finance such 
industries. Inspite of all that has been said about the unwillingness of Indians, especially 
in Bengal, to invest capital in industrial concerns, it is my firm conviction that if Govern- 
ment permit people of the locality where a particular industry is undertaken by Government 
to subscribe the capital, there will be no lack of funds. In Bengal it may be true that the 
larger capitalists prefer investments in land and usury to industrial undertakings, and that the 
middle class bhadralogs have not very much capital to invest, but it is also true that if there 
is a reasonable prospect of financial success, thefe will be sufficient capital forthcoming even 
in Bengal. The shyness of Bengali capital to flow into indnstrial channels is due to causes 
which will to a groat extent be negatived if Government undertake to run the industries till 
their financial stability is assured. 1 think I am not taking too sanguine a view when I anti- 
cipate that far from being any lack of capital Government may have to discriminate between 
capital which they will refuse and capital whioh they will accept. 

In recommending joint stock enterprise to be developed simultaneously with the 
pioneering of selected industries I am aware that mj views are not in line with the opinions 
of those who hold that at the present stage "of industrial enterprise in Bengal successful 
individual undertakings must precede joint stock concerns, and that small industries and 
perhaps home industries are equallv if not more important than large indnstrial undertakings 
requiring capital whioh can best be raised by joint stook combinations. These views are 
sound f&ougn in their own way, and both individual enterprise and home industries have 
t&eir legitimate function^ in the industrial advancement of the cow^ry, bqt if Vft oaft on* 
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ere to the industrial world outside India and comprehend the fall significance of the part 
played by joint stock in revolutionising the industrial conditions of the modern world, we 
cannot possibly believe that India will be able to hold her own in the industrial competition 
of the world without the help of joint stock enterprise. I think the education of the Indian 
in the value of joint stock enterprise must form one of the most cardinal recommendations in 
any scheme for the industrial regeneration of the country. 

I think the following arguments may be urged in favour of the adoption of the sugges- 
tion outlined above 


(1) The education of the people in joint stock enterprise and the growth of confidence in 
collective action will form a most powerful stimulus in the industrial advancement of the 
country, 

During the time the industry will be under Government control, the education of the 
shareholders of the concern will perhaps be indirect only, hut this period of probation will bo 
followed by the time when the entire responsibility of management will devolve upon them. 

(2) The undesirability of Government competing with private enterprise) has always been 
set forth as the chief objection to Government pioneering any industry. The Secretary of 
State has very often given prominence to this view. But if the capital is found not by 
Government out by private parties and Government undertakes only to be responsible for the 
expert and financial management of the business till it becomes a financial success, a great 
deal of the objection to Government's direct participation in industrial enterprise will 
disappear. 

(8) Government will not, therefore, be necessarily confined to taking up such industries 
only as would come strictly within the category of pioneer industries. 

No doubt it will be difficult to define what a ” pioneer industry ** is, for an industry 
which may be new to Bengal may bo already a tried success in Madras, and in one Bense no 
industry will really be a new experiment, for although new to India it is probably already a 
flourishing industry in more than one foreign country outside India. But perhaps Government 
would be justified in taking up an industry which is not likely to compete with another 
existing industry of a similar kind run by private enterprise, at a place so closo to the new 
industry as to make it likely for the latter industry to encroach upon the existing sphere of 
influence of the older industry. 

(4) If either the whole or a portion of the capital is found by the people of the country, 
it will be possible for Government to undertake many more industries than would be the case 
if Government have to find the entire capital for each business it takes up. 

(5) There would be no difficulty in finding a successor to Government to whom the 
industry would be made over after it is proved to be a financial success. 

All the above advantages appear to he important and therefore although this suggestion 
has not hitherto found a place in the recommendations made either by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or pressed in the Councils by non-official members yet I venture to submit it for the 
consideration of the Commission. 


Of course one can easily foresee many difficulties. In the first place we will have to decide 
about the class of persons who will be entitled to subscribe to the joint stock enterprise 
provided the offer of capital exceeds our requirements. 

A second consideration will be whether Government will be justified in taking private 
money before it is assured that the particular enterprise would be a finaneiul success. And in 
case of failure will not Government be running the risk of serious unpopularity ? As a corollary 
to the above it might be asked whether it is likely that the people will subscribe money for an 
enterprise whose financial success is not a proved certainty. 

Lastly the legal position of Government and the shareholders and their respective 
liabilities will have to be carefully adjusted before the parties could undertake any joint 
enterprise. 

The above difficulties, however, do not appear to be by any means insuperable and a careful 
and patient examination of the situation may very likely reveal the details of the arrangements 
• which might solve these difficulties. 

As regards the first point one may perhaps venture the opinion at once that the people of 
the locality where the entesprise is started should have the first preference to subscribe the 
capital for it. 

As regards the second group of our apprehensions it might be explained that Government 
is not likely to embark on any enterprise without adequate previous investigation. And as 
machinery, expert management, and adequacy of capital are likely to be well provided for 
under Government supervision there are no reasons for anticipating failure. As regards the 
uncertainty which must attach to all industrial enterprise it is assumed that the shareholders 
will be prepared to take the risk. Another further precaution might be that in undertakings 
of which the final success might be at all doubtful no private money will be taken, and in all 
oases the exact position in, and the nature of, the risk taken should be dearly explaine 

ireoautions are not likely to jnake any difference to the 
lence of the people if they know that Government 
will be carried on under Government supervision and 
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As regards the respective legal liabilities of Government and the shareholders the matter 
will require careful handling ana patient examination of details. Amongst other points it 
will have to be considered whether Government should guarantee a certain rate of dividend 
and undertake to reooup a certain percentage of possible financial loss and in retnm claim 
a certain share of the profit in addition to the cost of management, etc. 

II. That the work of Government in assisting industrial enterprise in the country 
should not be wholly centralised. The new Department of Industry which it is assumed will 
be organised for each Provincial Government should not remain a centralised force only, but 
there should be a Department of Industry in each district and the industrial resources of 
each district should be examined and developed. Industry should thus form a part of the 
ordinary programme of district administration like co-operative credit, education, and 
agriculture, and the District officer should bo given a controlling voice in the affaire of this 
department of the administration also. If the main object of the present movement be the 
industrial education of the people it will be obviously unwise not to enlist the active co-opera- 
tion of the District officer in the movement. 

If the above view be accepted, the points for determination would he 

(1) What should be the relation of the District officer with the Department of Industry 
and the Director of Industries? 

(8J What should be the relation of the District officer and the Department of Industry 
with the public with regard to industrial matters ? 

To take the second point first it will be readily admitted that the control of Government 
over industries which are selected for demonstration should be thorough for the time Govern- 
ment is responsible for the success of the business. If it be decided to assist cottago indus- 
tries through co-operative central banks or private individuals with money grants no such 
direct control of Government over these industries would perhaps either be desirable or 
necessary. In theory the attitude of Government officials towards the new movement should 
be the same aB laid down by the Government of India (Resolution of 17th June, 1914?)* for 
the co-operation movement. (t The movement must in its essence be a popular one and 
nothing should be done to weaken the feeling among co-operators that it is based upon self- 
reliance and independence/ 1 And if in the caso of u pioneer industries” Government should 
elect to interfere in industrial enterprise and manage these industries through their own, 
officers such interference will be only provisional and it will be with the object of encouraging 
the people to invest capital in such industries and to ensure the final success of the industries, 
it being clearly understood that Government control will come to an end the moment these 
objeots have been attained. To ensure the co-operation of the public in the movement, it 
might bo desirable to have an “ Advisory Board ” for each district for dealing with industrial 
questions* 

As regards the first point the Director of Industries should no doubt be finally responsible 
for the selection of special industries and have direct control over the experts who might be 
appointed by Government to run the industries. The chief function of the District officer 
would thus be to bring the new department in touch with the people and give the people 
that assurance and confidence in the undertakings of the department which his close associa- 
tion with the movement is likely to inspire. 

III. That while from one point of view it would be desirable to have decentralization 
in the schemes which might be proposed for the industrial development of the country from 
another standpoint we should aim at co-ordination between the different schemes which 
might be advocated for the different provinces. While each province will have no doubt its 

• own special needs and requirements as also its special resources and capabilities, yet it is veiy 
important that all the schemes should be carefully co-ordinated with each other from an all- 
India point of view. Toallustrate my meaning by a concrete example it may be submitted 
that on grounds of financial economy alone it would be unnecessary for each province to have 
separate technological and other technical institutions of a similar kind, but each province 
should specialize in some particular branch of industrial education. Similarly the want of 
a sufficient , number of experts of the right type may also make it necessary for two or more 
provinces to combine for the purposes of appointing a suitable Director of Indus trios. Though 
theoretically it might be advisable for Bengal, Behar, and Assam to have separate Directors 
of Industries, yet it might be found of more practical advantage to have one Director of 
Industries for all the three provinces. 

That the above suggestions have an important practical bearing on the issues raised at 
the present moment will be exemplified if we take the case of the Rangpur district for instance. 
Uangpur amongst mofussil stations took a very prominent part in the attempt to revive 
industrial enterprise in the country in the earlier days of the SwadeBhi movement. A weaving 
and spinning faotory, a tannery, and a tobacco factory were started in Rangpur, but all these 
ventures shared the fate. of the other ill-equipped, ill-managed and insufficiently financed enter- 
prises which then sprang up all over the country. The tannery has completely disappeared 
and the weaving faotory was taken over by the promoters of the present Bengal Lakshmi Mill. 
The tobacco faotory is still lingering on but it has practically ceased to work and the directors 
are on the look out to sell the concern on favourable terms to any of the other tueeeeiful 
companies which have crushed it out of existence. But in spite of these failunes, the people 
of this district are most anxious to take advantage of the present situation to start seme 
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industries in the district which might have a reasonable ohance of success. But every one 
who is interested in the matter in any way is unanimous in holding that we shall be courting 
disaster again unless provision is made for expert management of the concerns which might 
be started and for placing the financial responsibility of the schemes in the hands of persons 
whose integrity would be above suspicion. It has accordingly been suggested that Govern- 
ment should be approached with a view to ascertaining— 

(1) Whether arrangements could be made for deciding after expert enquiry what 

industries are likely to be successful in this district, 

(2) Whether the services of qualified experts would be available to take charge of such 

industries as might be selected, at least for a few years to come. ° 

(3) Whether arrangements could be made for the direction and management of the 

enterprise by a Board whioh will have a Government officer as its President or 

Managing Director. 

If Government took the lead in making satisfactory arrangements regarding the above 
points there is a consensus of opinion that there will be no difficulty at all about the capital for 
any industries which might be selected to be most suitable for Bangpur. In fact it is confi- 
dently anticipated that the schemes aie likely to be over subscribed. 

As regards the industries which will be suitable for Bangpur, tobacco and sugarcane 
would obviously seem to offer the most likely scope for successful enterprise. It is true that 
tobacco has been tried and has failed, but management was defective, the machinery was old 
fashioned and capital altogether insufficient. Expert enquiry might of course show that there 
is no scope for another tobacco concern in the presidency as there are already other success- 
ful cigarette concerns possessing large capital which have captured the market and whose 
policy it has been to crush and choke off all 'new ventures by expenditure, if necessary, of 
lavish sums of money. But, on the other hand, due weight should be attaohed to the fact that 
Bangpur grows more tobacco than any other district in Bengal and Gooch Behar the other 
tob%coo producing area in Bengal adjoins Bangpur and there is no other tobacco factory in 
East Bengal. If, however, a cigarette factory be considered inadvisable we may consider whe- 
ther the manufacture of cigars specially of those kinds known as Burma cigars would not be 
a suitable industry for Bangpur. The soil of Bangpur has been found suited for the produc* 
tion of every variety of tobacco and there cannot be any doubt that the tobacco leaf required 
* for Burma cigars could be locally grown in Bangpur. The demand for Burma cigars is 
growing every day and perhaps more Burma cigars are now smoked in Bengal than cigars of 
any other kind. There may be scope for the manufacture of stick tobacco in this aiptriot. 
The manufacture of sugar also would seem to offer a very good opening in a district like 
Bangpur. I understand that the Assam Government have started a large sugar factory and 
the results obtained have already been very encouraging. Bangpur already grows a fair 
amount of sugarcane. The area under this crop is daily increasing and there are large tracts 
of uncultivated lands in thanas Badargunj, Mithapufcur and Pirgunj Which are reported to be 
fit for the cultivation of sugarcane. 

In connection with tho manufacture of both tobacco and sugarcane it might be men* 
tioned that experiments are being carried on at the Government farms in this district with 
the special object of introducing better varieties of these crops which will have a heavier 
yield and of which the produce will be of a superior quality. 

Besides Bugar and tobacco there are some persons who think that .the manufacture of 
paper might also prove to be a profitable business ill Bangpur. Compara^vely large supplies 
of bamboo and grass of various kinds are available in this district and the railway communi- 
cations are good. A paper factory in Bangpur will be within easy reach of possible markets, 
for paper. 

Another feasible scheme would be the starting of an aluminium factory in Bangpur. 
There is no such factory in Eastern Bengal where the demand for enamelled ware and 
aluminium ware is enormous and i a daily increasing. 

Of course the labour factor in connection with all these possible industries is not altogether 
.favourable and the wages of labour in this district are comparatively dearer than in Behar and 
Western Bengal. 

As regards the question of technical management, it is suggested that the expert who is 
to run the industry should Ito selected by Government on the sole consideration of capacity 
for managing the business, without any regard to his nationality or any other personal 
considerations. But the greatest stress is laid on Government appointing a Board of Directors 
with an official chairman just as the chairmen of the central co-operative banks are officials. 
A specially selected and trained deputy collector or an officer of the Financial or Account 
Department may be made the chairman. The other members of the Board might be seleoted 
from the shareholders of the joint stock concern. 

3. There is still another particular in which Bangpur would desire local consideration. 
There is a scheme on foot for the establishment of a University college in this district whioh 
will teach the usual arts and soieutee courses prescribed by the University. There is a strong 
feeling however that as the people are subscribing such a large sum of money amounting 
to five lakhs of rnpees it would be eminently desirable if in addition to general education up 
to a certain standard arrangements could ho made for impa r ting technical and industrial 
educated on some well defined practical subjects whioh would help the young men of the 
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district to make their living in industrial avocations. The technical education might relate 
preferably to industries which it might be decided to start in Rangpur, and for which there 
may be scope in Rangpur. Another special reason which makes such suggestion worth 
considering is that at Rangpur we have already got a technical school which teaches survey! 
carpentry and black-smithing and which is maintained jointly by the District Board and 
Government. It is felt .that the amount of good done by this institution is perhaps not 
commensurate with the amount of money spent on it from public funds, and an expansion 
of the institution on industrial lines will be a very desirable improvement. The Rangpur 
public will be prepared to subscribe more money if the existing school were made an annexe 
of the proposed Rangpur College with an arrangement for some formB of practical industrial 
education. The Commission may, therefore, consider whether it may not be advisable to have 
one or two district industrial institutions on the above lines instead of having only 
centralized technological and industrial institutions at Dacca and at Calcutta# 

4. It is ha rdly necessary to point out that this note deals with pnly one aspect of the 
intricate problems which the Industrial Commission have been asked to examine, and the 
suggestions offered in this note have special reference to the conditions which obtain in the 
Presidency of Bengal. The manner in which industrial enterprise can be developed and 
encouraged in Bengal through joint stock combinations under Government patronage and 
support has alone been dealt with. Even for Bengal Buch important questions as the 
encouragement of cottage industries through co-operative central banks and otherwise, the 
starting of a central State bank for advancing loans to individuals and companies on 
adequate security have not been touched. Nor have I expressed any opinion on such questions 
as the extension of railway facilities and the re-adjustment of railway rates, the abolition, of 
excise duties, and the imposition of countervailing duties on import of State subsidised 
commodities from other countries. Not that I am not aware that ths satisfactory settlement 
of these important questions will have a powerful influence in deciding the fate of any new 
industry which might be undertaken in any part of India but this note is written with the 
object of concentrating attention on those aspects of the question which seem to bear most 
directly on the aspirations of the people of a mofussii district in Bengal. 


Oral Evidence, 12th December 1910. 

Hon’ hie Sir Fazulbhov Currimbhoy.— Q,. You discriminate between capital which the 
Government will refuse and the capital which they will accept. What do you mean by 
that ? — A . 1 mean that Government will have to fix a certain standard according to which 
they will have to decide about the financing of pioneer industries. In cases where a pioneer 
industry iB over-subscribed, Government will have to decide whose money they should 
acoept and whose money they should refuse to have. 

Hon* lie Sir B. N. Mookherjce . — Q§ It is not the intention of the Government to prevent 
anybody from coming forward to invest capital In the case of a joint stock enteiprise, why 
do you say that Government may say who can come in and who should not ? — A. The whole 
point is that Government should encourage joint stock enterprise, and when any pioneering 
industry is taken up, Government should allow private persons to subscribe the money while 
they would undertake to manage the business for the persons contributing the money. 

Q. Your idea is put in such a way as to give the meaning that Government may prevent 
anybody from putting in hiB money ?— A. I think there is some misunderstanding. The idea 
which 1 put forward here is that instead of Government finding the money for the conoerns 
capital should be found by the people of the locality, and that Government should only under- 
. take the management of the business. What I mean is that Government need not go so for 
as both to find the capital and also to manage the business. But if people come forward to 
subscribe Government will only acoept the management, allowing the people to subscribe# 
The two things are quite different. 

Q. You mean that private people will form a joint stock company under the patronage of 
Government ?— A, Yes, under the patronage of Government. 

Q. Do you think you will get people in Rangpur to do it ?— A, Everywhere in Bengal, 
The great difficulty iB want of confidence. I am talking of Bengal only. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. Have you tried to get together an Industrial Committee in Rang* 
pur ? — A . No. 

Q. Have you got men in the district who would be suitable ? — A. I think there are. 
They are not experts but they take an interest in industrial undertakings. 

Q. Your suggestion is that they should meet together under the presidency of the District 
officer and in turn pass on information to the Provincial Director of industries ? — A. Yes and 
also to the people of the district. It will deal and keep itself inttouch with both sides, on the 
one hand with the people of the district and pn the other with the official organization# 

Q. Do you think that labour is likely to present any difficult in Bengal ? — A. There may 
be difficulties in a certain way. Of course I do not know how exactly cooly wages in Bengal 
compare with wages in other ports of India but I know the rate is very high in . Bengal 

0. Is there any disinclination to work J—A. There is no snob thing. People \rill work any 
length of time so long as they get the money# At present most of the labour is Beharee 
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labour. The agriculturists are very well ofi and employ hired labour for field work, conse- 
quently wages have risen in Bengal compared with the rates prevailing in the adjoining 
province of Bihar. 

As you greatly develop industry will you have to got imported labour or is the local 
labour sufficient ?— A. I think a certain amount of labour will have to be brought from outside. 

I anticipate that the ranks of the poorer bhadralog olasses will also supply workmen for the 
new industries. 

Q- With reference to what you said in reply to Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookhet ji don't you 
think that it would be a good thing if at the time Government declared its intention of pioneer- 
ing tfn industry Government made arrangements with business people to take over the business 
side of it ? — A . That could be done only in places where such business men are available and 
when Government had confidence in the business ability of the persons who might bo asked 
to manage the business. But in such cases also, I would recommend that Government should 
watch over the management and see that the concern is run on sound lines and that the 
management is satisfactory. 

Q. It would be a rather serious responsibility for Government to undertako ?— A. Yes, 
and it would be for Government to decide what amount of responsibility it should tako in such 
cases. But such a number of concerns which wore started and managed by Indians failed in 
this part of the country that I think it would be a wiso thing to begin with Government 
control. 

Q. Who will manage ?—A. Government will have to find exports for the technical 
management of the concerns, but ordinary responsible officers of Government could be deputed 
to be managing directors. 

Q . The management could not be carried on by the ordinary Government officers ? You 
oould not ask the District officers to do the thing? — A. No. Experts will have to be appointed 
for the purpose. 

Jfr. C. E. Low . — Q- 1 understand that your principal point is that in starting a factory 
for any new industry, the consideration of the comparative readiness of the local men to invest 
money in local enterprises is important ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The local capitalist will more readily invest in local enterpriser ? — A, That is not the 
gnly point of view from which I have considered this matter. 

Q. With reference to what you say about the manufacture of cigars, are the cigars made 
by machinery ?— A. No, by hand. We have started the manufacture of cigars on a small scale 
only. The recommendations I have made in this part of my note are merely my suggestions 
I have no expert knowledge regarding these matters. 

Q. You speak of the technical school at Rangpur. Can you say what happens to the 
pupils of the school ? — A . We keep a register to find out what happens to boys. Most of them 
disappear. One or two have started shops. Some have beaome teachers. There is only 
carpentry and smithery taught. 

Q, What are the class of people who want to take up smith's work ? — A. Some of them 
are the sons of carpenters and smiths and some are poor men who have no other work. 

Q. What becomes of the men of the artisan classes who come to the school ? — A. Some 
start shops. One person in Bogra is doing very well. The majority disappear and it is not 
known what happens to them, 

Q . Are they of the artisan type ?— A. There are very few bhadralogs as the term is 
generally understood. Most of them follow the trade as a hereditary profession. 

. Q . Is it the object of the fathers when they send their sons to the school that they should 
become teachers ? — A. Any how that is what most of them have to fall back upon. They must 
have some capital to start their own Bhops. They probably do not find the money. 

Q. Do they take up positions as teachers?—^. They do. In our district we are starting 
manual training in most of our schools. That will give occupation to most teachers of this 
class because there were no Buch classes before. 

• Q. The Rangpur district is an average district for Bengal in point of wealth and develop- 
ment ? — A . It is average. It is a little above the average m regard to wealth. It has got 
very imoprtant agricultural products. It is more prosperous than some of the East Bengal 
districts* It has tobacoo which is not grown except in Cooch Behar and a few other places. 

Hon’ble V audit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. You say that if the Government will undertake to 
responsible for the expert and financial management of a business then people will come for- * 
ward to subscribe. But suppose that without being responsible for the. expert and financial 
management, the Government merely lent the aid of some officer who would investigate a 
propottl and express an opinion about it, would that not encourage thaqjublio to subscribe? — 
A . That will to a certain extent, but not to the same extent as it would, if Government started 
pioneer industries on the lines I have recommended. 

Q. That is a large proposition?-**^, It is a question whether the Government will be 
prepared to go so far as that. 

Q. Supposing Government guarantees a certain rate of dividend in a particular business, 
would that not be enough inducement ? — A. It may be, but whether it will be wise or not, on 
that point | am not prepared to expresa an opimonr 1 do pot tfeii^k that Government ought 
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to guarantee dividend without knowingWt is going to happen to ant ts^nsirf, for if a 
Government guaranteed industry fails, not only will that discredit this form of Government 
help, but it will probably strengthen the hands of those who are against Government help to 
industrial undertakings in any form. 

Q. If the Government helps, it will help only after making due investigation. If the 
Government then helps, would it not encourage people ? — A» I think it will. 

Q. You say that you have a technioal school at Bangpur and that the people have 
subscribed B lakhs?— A. That » for a college. 

Q. Is not the importance of technical and industrial education sufficiently recognised in 
Bangpur to induce the people to put all this money in improving the technical echooF and 
raising it to an institution of the kind you recommend ?— A. I doubt it. People do not jmt 
much value on industrial education at present for many reasons. As long a a there are no in- 
dustries in this country, there is not much scope for industrial education. I could not oall on 
the people of the district to raise 5 lakhB for an industrial school of which the future is very 
indefinite. 

0. Can't the people sit together and discuss the kind of instruction for which there is 
room?— A. They will do so. At present the technioal school does nothing but teach carpentry 
and smifchery of a very elementary kind and it is a misnomer to call it an industrial school. 

Q. Suppose you introduce electrical engineering and mechanical engineering ?— A. There 
are engineering colleges in Bengal. There is not much object in starting another. What we 
want is some hind of industrial education in such subjects as leather tanning, Bugar, paper and 
glass making. Our technical and industrial schools will not be much appreciated or sought 
after until they are able to impart sucb practical and theoretical instruction as will qualify the 
students to start successful business enterprises of thoir own. 

Q. You want the Government to start co-operative central banks for industries on the 
lines of the banks ior agricultural purposes for small industries ? A. Yes. 

Q. You also want the Government to help cottage industries through these central 
banks ?— A. Yes. 


Witness No. 134. 


Mr. P. Miller, Mining Engineer and Agent , Villiert Colliery Company, Limited, Jainty 

Colliery, Kormatar. 

Written Evidence. 


Q. 1 .— I have had some experience in promoting coal companies, chiefly, however, as a 
mining adviser. For a reasonably sound proposition I have always found that capital is 
fairly easily secured in the country. 

Q, 4 , — I have had experience of Government financial aid in West Australia where 
agricultural enterprises are largely and successfully financed on Government loans. Without 
. this assistance the agricultural production would not have achieved half its success, in fact 
xe country has been cniefly built up on loans to the settleis. 

Q, 5. ( 3 ) .—It is self-evident that something requires to be done to stimulate new 1 
ldustries and there muBfc be reasons why enterprise is not forthcoming in a country rich in 
atural resources and cheap labour. Capital is easily secured in India to float an existing 
ud sound enterprise : it fights shy however of a new industry in a country like this where 
here are no resident experienced experts to advise or initiate and train raw labour. Under 
hese burdens the alternative seems to be Government aid to tide over the initial stages. I 
berefore think that a guaranteed dividend for a limited period would induce greater progress 
a new industries ; otherwise privately they will only gradually be evolved. 

Q, 5 , ( 4 *).— Government aid or its equivalent could satisfactorily be loaned wherever 
he capital security, such as agricultural land and its improvement*, would be a substantial 
uortgage against the loan, This should give an immense fillip to the productive possibilities 
tere where the ryot is too poor to finance the extension of his cultivation to any extent. 


(6) India suffers through its crude and consequently expensive methods in subsidiary 
n&ustries. To overcome this I think Government might originate On a large scale, 
ohemes of practical demonstration, which would rapidly teach and spread the knowledge 
I the eoonomio adaptability of mechanical means in lien of the crude ways in vogue* ' ' 
This should be followed by giving assistance in machinery and plant bn the hire pnrohase 
intern. I have in view the numerous possibilities of reduction in cost for reaping,win* 
towing* threshing, as well as the mechanical means utSBei in Other and allied 
sbdoetions. In industries in India where up-to-dale are employed the r ee# 

reduction is lower than the European standard on account of cheapness of la*^ whmm m 
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tal to bunnew progw«. The law am»re»% gives all facilities for mining enterprise; but 
the application of these laws lies with the Government officers whe jnay use their own disore, 
turn in their application and thereby cause endlwir delay. The acquirement of a bicha of land 
seems to pe of profound importance, Whilst two years retarding of an industry beneficial to the 
province is of no consequence. 


The Government of this province should, from a business point of view, define to its 
ofnoers what the limitations are on the development of its mineral industries, instead of 
following, as now, an undecided policy, which kills enterprise. 

®7. — As regards coal the facilities offered by the railways are on the whole quite Railways, 
reasonable and progressive particularly with the Bengal Nagpur Railway which has been the 
gainer thereby The East Indian Railway is more conservative and in numerous instances 
haa been retrogressive. A railway, in my opinion, should adopt a liberal policy as far as the 
ultimate good to the country is concerned, though for the time being it may react in parti- 
cular instances to the detriment of the railway company. 

The short wagon supply to the collieries is proverbial, but I don't think An increase in the 
wagons would overcome the difficulty. The solution appears to lie in increased faoilites to 
secure an accelerated despatch of wagons. 

Q. 110.— It is an understood maxim that coal properties are handicapped owing to General, 
uncertain titles, especially in the exploitation of a new coal field. It seems reasonable to expect 
that Government should assist in a solution of this problem. Many properties are standing 
idle and future fields are avoided because of this uncertainty, 

. Labour shortage could, I believe, with the co-operation of an industrial Government, be 
very much overcome to the tremendous gain of the country. 

It is noteworthy that the supply of 99 per cent, of the miners, come from within 30 
miles of the coal fields and about one-half of these are migratory during the festive and 
cultivating periods and this probably affects the outturn as much as 80 per cent. Moreover 
the independence of this labour is intolerable, due to the fact that there is keen competition 
to secure it. There must be millions of labourers in the country who possess no cultivable 
lands or continual employment and from whom recruiting is possible. 

I believe the dissemination of technical knowledge among the overseers would not be of 
any great utility to the coal industry. This class of labour requires to be essentially practical, 
and this result can only be gained by long experience in the mine. The introduction, through 
the medium of a technological institute, of a scientifically educated overseer, would not 
compensate for the lack of practical knowledge. To produce the combined practical and 
theoretical man is, I believe, unworkable at the present stage of Indian education among the 
working clafees. A technological college at Dhanbaid would only serve a useful purpose in 
training intending managers and under-managers as is done at Sibpur. 

The utilization of bye-products is a branch of industry which gives great promise of a 
successful future not only as a remunerative investment, but as tending to promote and 
improve other connected industries. Its late introduction is due to the shyness of capital to 
accommodate itself to a new venture in which India has had no experience. It also points to 
assisting materially in solving the greater utilization of second class coal. * 

I see no possible opening for establishing other industries of consequence. In JEhria or 
Ranigunge coal fields engineering may be advantageously increased. 


Oral Evidence, 12tii December 1910, 

President , — Q. How long have you been in India 11 years. 

Q. Ton were engaged practically the whole time as a mining engineer?— .4. Yes. 

Q. You say that yorrfeave some experience of Government financial aid in West Australia 
where agricultural enterprises are largely and successfully financed by Government, leans. 
Could you give us very shortly any idea of the system by which this is done ?— A. First "of ; t all 
there is the agricultural bank which loans money at the rate of 5 per cent, and this money "has to * 
be repaid within 80 years. In the first 5 years nothing is paid and then the capital and 
the interest begin to be paid together. The whole thing is paid off in 30 years. The man 
tries a certain number of acres from the Government according to the quality of the land 
suitable for him. He generally has £50 himself and by borrowing a certain sum of money 
from the agricultural bank he is able to start work. He is only allowed the money on making 
certain improvements. One is charing the land, that is, clearing it of trees and preparing 
it for the plough. Another is s 'dam to provide against shortage of water; another is fencing, 
and another is a certain amount of stock for bmw& purposes. Then over and above fhat^’ 
these 4 a tremendous arrangement with firms vmo give machinery on the hire gprobase 
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Q. Po the Government toffee ang,ieeifftty for the loan ?—A. They We 
property. ' * f * , .* 

Q. Ton say that yon have been away from Australia for sojpe time and yon ao not know 
Mi ether many of these mortgages have been taken np or not It it not so long since' I 
■came {Am theft, abont three years. Very few are going into liquidation. I read the papers 
and there are very few sack cases to my knowledge.- ' * ■ 

y * V 

Mr. C. B. low.—Q. Did yon get a conddipaWe amoafct of i( In^iat ^ital ^ was your 
capital mostly European ?—A. Mo-itly European capital. 

Q. Some Indian capital did come forward t— A< Yes. 

Q. Mostly from what class of people ?— A, Marwaris. 

Q. Not as a rule from Bengalis?— -4. No. 

Q. You think that Bengalis are now inclined to invest m uu»i uumpmra r— a. uwy tio 
as they get into the knowledge of things. When they get more knowledge of mining they 
realise things better. • ■ 

Q. And that makes them more apt to invest in coal mines carried on by anybody whajher 
% European or Indian?—^. Quite so. w 

President.— Q. Have you get any supplementary remarks?— A. I think it would be a^ 
good thing if we had better conditions for labour. If their housing conditions" and thei^ 
domestic conditions genarally were improved I think they would be attracted much more. 

Q. Are there not improvements being made in the coal fields?—^. That is very gradual 
It has taken 10 years to get, say, 25 per cent, of what wc desire. 

Q. What Steps do you propose in order to accelerate the rate of progress?—^. I da not 
think it is possible for Government to take any steps. 


Witness No. 185. 


Hr. B. D. Mehta. D # Mbhta, C.I.E., of Messrs. I). B. Mehta 8f Co ., Managing Agents , , Empress of * 

India Cotton Mills Co Ltd., Calcutta . 

Written Evidence. 

DspitaL 

Q St 1-8,— I am the sole partner of Messrs. D. B. Mehta & Co. I have been con- 
nected with a number of companies with limited liability, the Empress of India Cotton 
Mills, Limited, being managed by us. We have never experienced any difficulty in raising 
the capital required for the concerns with which we have been connected. In each case the 
share capital was subscribed within a few weeks after publication of the prospectus. We put 
our own money in the concern, and a good portion of the capital used to be subscribed by 
friends. If there remained a balance still, we had no difficulty in making it up by advances 
from om bankers. The condition of Bengal was in those days different from what it is now, 
and .IJjsfropeana and businessmen alone thought of investing their money in joint-stock 
cpnqpftmes. Now the people have come to evince some interest in such investments. But the 
outstwiftijg feature of the position is that shares in companies floated by respectable parties 
hemsfm&g public confident* would be easily taken up, while other companies would find 
^onntfeaWe difficulty in raising the capital. A good deal depends upon the personality of the 
managing agent or agents. This must always be so. Of late there has been a wholesome 
expansion in light railways, and it has been due to a large extent to the fact that m most 
cases a minimum return is guaranteed either by the Secretary of State for India or by the 
♦Secretary of State for India and the Provincial Government or by the District Board concern- 
ed. A large portion of the share capital has been subscribed by Indian investors. Until, 
however, a few years ago Europeans figured largely as share-holders of joint-stock companies, 
Indian capitalists confining their investments to Government promissory “notes, municipal 
debentures and port trust debentures. Of the Indian shareholders the bulk belong to the 
middle classes. "The money subscribed by these people must be their savings. , 

' »4kjnd&0rial enterprise in India has not reached that stage of .full development when the 
ooiiigenoy mentioned in question No. 8 should be faced as a serious factor.^ Some mills do 
workSnori time at intervals. Before the boom due to the War, the. jute mills of Bengal, 'for 
i nstancy had to rednee^heir production by working only a few days in the week. A short time 
*Mgo the Bombay cotton mills also wanted to work, and some did work, short pme to remove 
tiae glut in the stock of finished goods. The oil milts ofXalcutta and the suburbs rise adopt 
that method for reducing production with a view to keep up prices. But in each caaeioe 
oxmmstanoes justifying the <ntesure are exceptional anfof a mare* or less temporary nature, 
la tdVupimoi^ the broad proposition that in any Industry here motet milk have - been aborted 
tan Im^naintaraed in full time employment lacks jturtMcatiqa* - 

i, * ft J,— ( 1 ) I would have thiirort of help only in exceptional caeea ; for » 




to. 


Mnrfly de«emM ofoupport. Each application for support will Lave t* be deoidai 
(m ite merits, butthe gnidinrtiinciple shoald be, as noted above, that from the impbrtanoe 
P«tioularinam^ tolfc general interests of the people and the country, Government 
might irtll undertake it, and that the pecuniary help relieves Government of a duty which 
but for the 4art msakmbj the, privit** party awxcemed, would have to be undertaken by 
Government sooner or later. ^ ^ a; j 

(£) Bounties ^ud subsidies should* be f governed by the same principle. The main 
difference in the caapjrf this sort of help is that it should be for a shorter period than money 
gram^iu«aid. J|,is quite likely that certain industries, which from their influonce upon the 
general interests of the country have an Imperial importance, cannot be run as profitable 
eoud&dB for long years. In their case money grants-in-aid would be preferable. There may 
be ether industries again, like the match industry, which would best be developed by starting 
a large number of small factories in out-of-the-way places —in hills and forests. A system of 
grants-in-aid would encourage such industries. 

J®(3) The policy of guaranteeing dividends may be adopted with proper safeguards. The 
Jiystem has certainly helped the expansion of light railways or feeder lines. 

, (4). ^thoroughly approve of the idea of granting loans to private concerns. Before now 

suggestions have been made at least in two cases for advances to such concerns — to the Dacca 
Boql Bool Soap Company and the Ambala Class Works. If the system had been in vogue 
then, both those concerns could have been saved. 


industries 
on its mei 


JU * I do not approve of the supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system 
as a general proposition, but such a system would have a marked effect upon Indian agricul- 
ture. It is necessary in the case of agriculture which has not much capital to back it up. 
Concerns with command of capital do not deserve this help. In the oase of the sugar industry 
which is mostly in the hands of petty capitalists, the system is equally neoessary. Indian 
conditions at present make it difficult for the industry to be carried on in large centralised 
factories. Salt refineries can be developed in the suggested way. 

(6) Provision of part of share capital would be necessary in the case of difficult industries 
* which, require a large capital for successful working. We want this sort of help also for the 
development of Indian industries, but the question where it would be more effective than any 
of the other methods, will always depend upon the circumstances of each case. 


(7) The guaranteed Government purchase of products does not appeal to me. It must 
never be forgotten that Government money is public money, and the greatest caution must 
be observed in applying it to purposes for which it is not primarily raised. The condition 
that products must be purchased by Government for a limited period can only be imposed 
where these products replace foreign imports on Government account or when they are 
required by Government. Otherwise the products purchased with public money will be 
wasted for want of scope for utilisation. In this last case the industry could be helped as 
well with bounties and subsidies or in any of the other ways specified under the head of 
Government aid to industries. Why then this indirect help ? At the same time I, would 
certainly insist upon Government supplying their own wants by purchasing articles iij 

India in preference to those imported from abroad. 

Q. 6.-— As a matter of general principle when public money^ is .applied for thejwupport 
of industries, Government should have some control over those industries. This^oontrol 
need not be of a uniform nature. We should have Government directors in the two cases 
where dividend is guaranteed and part of the capital is subscribed by Government. No 
control is necessary where only money is advanced as loan, or machinery and ptynt are 
supplied, or the purchase of products is guaranteed. Loans to industrial concerns must be 
secured debt* as in the case of takavi loans, or secured by mortgages of the land, building, 
etc. Machinery tfftd plant can be supplied either on the hire-purchase system or lent by 
Government on the applicants finding proper sureties. This condition of sureties may he 
dispensed with when the supply is through a co-operative credit society, lipase of moneys 
grants-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, I would insist upon periodical inspection of the concerns 
by Government officers and a&dit of the accounts by Government auditors. 4 

Q. 7,-^-I have no experience of pioneer factories. In India we have not done much ii*IU§ pj nnf)nT f, i | • w 
line. The only experience before the Indian public is that of Madras. The chrome leaflter 
industry and the aluminium industry owe their development, according fe general report, to 
State pioneering, but we here are not in possession of details. In Japan the State pioneers * 
industries systematically. On this point too wq have not got detailed information. 

Mr. C. J. Hamilton has been to Japan to study the whole question of the development . of 
Japanese industries, but his observations are uot before the ‘ public. Without claiming 
any experience of pioneer factories,! may state it as my general opinion that tha State Has 
a duty in the matter in an undeveloped country like India. The people are neryeus and 
capital irfhy. The best way to push forward new industries is by demonstrating theft 
S# djWimwaiaag concerns* before the public. In my opinio* pioneer factories 
will be*iefulin thiicotMirfv 
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Q. Government shotiM pioneer Wastries by starting factories, whioh will be worked 
by them only So long as private capitalists do not como forward to bay them up. Purely 
pioneer factories oannot be converted into "permanent Government enterprises. There may, 
however, be some factories which Government would like to retain in the# own hands perma- 
nently for the supply of their own requirements. The Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory at Cawnpore, ior instance, has served in the days gone by the^pur^oses of a pioneer 
factory, but is maintained,* and rightly, as a permanent Government enterprise. m 

Q. 10. — In my opinion arrangements should be mode for fhe establishment qf special 
banks for the support of industrial concerns. They should have greater latitude as regards 
advances and investments. From the necessity of thf case current accounts cannot be allowed 
in these banks, and greater restrictions upon withdrawals of fixed depositjifure required, 1|Fhe 
law relating to liquidation too will have to be modified. It muBt not be open to <me o#jfcwe 
or even a few shareholders to forco the concern to go into liquidation. The existing banks 
can help industrial concerns by making advances againBt the stook of materials and the 1 
finished products. I have heard it complained that the respectable banks are too strict in the 
matter of advances, and weak concerns, those that are most in need of it, find difficulty in 
getting money. Our firm, however, never had this experience. The point requires investigation, 
But I may take this opportunity to offer one suggestion. The rules relating to cu&nt 
accounts should be revised, and the minimum monthly balance upon which interest is afMred 
might be reduced with profit to trade and industry. Under the present arraDgegmsJtfrvIhe 
cash in the hands of the middle classes is not employed for the support of trade.* ThhiBJi 
loss. The cash in the hands of the individual holders may be and is small, but the total will 
come up to a good round sum. Efforts should be made to attract this capital to tattle %nd 
industry through the banks. This can best be done by having a low minimum monthly 
balance for current accounts. There would be an appreciable increase in loanable capital^ a 
consequence, and perhaps in the bank rate of interest. The rate of interest at times is high! 
With more liberal rules for current accounts and a larger number of these accounts, the poli- 
tical situation will also improve. There will be fewer inducements for dacoity and burglary. 

Q. IK — The principles inlicated above will be enough to prevent Government *aid 
competing with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprise. 

Q. 14. — There should be no limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it 
oompetes with an established external trade. In view of larger interests to be served all 
considerations of prejudice to existing interests must be put aside in determining this question 
of Government aid to industries. Existing industries must be protected and new industries 
established with Government aid, and if in this scheme of State assistance individual interests 
suffer, we must boldly face that contingency. 

Q. 17, — The services of Government experts can be lent to private firms or companies on 
condition of the salaries of such experts during the whole period of deputation being borne 
by the private firms or companies concerned and all their travelling expenses being paid by 
them, and on the further condition that the recommendations of the experts shall be 
communicated to Government with full liberty either to publish them at discretion, or to 
communicate them privately to such firms or companies as may need them. 

Q. 18.— The general principle to be followed in such cases is that the interests of 
individuals must be subordinated to national interests. Whenever therefore Government 
are qf opinion that the results of researches should be published for public information or 
communicated to other firms or companies in the interests of the nation, there should be 
nothing to prevent such course being followed. Care should, however, be taken to minimise 
as mucftiA possible the attendant loss, if any, to the firms or companies at whose instance 
rfcbe researches have been m&de. These firms or companies may be entitled to money compen- 
sation in some cases, the amount of which shall not exceed the money spent by them over 
^he researches. 

19 and 20.— There is ample scope for demonstration factories in India. We want 
them in Bengal too. The form is immaterial, and must vary with local conditions and the 
necessities of the industry sought to be improved in this way. No general rule e&n be laid 
lown. In Bengal demonstration factories might with advantage be started for the silk 
industry and the sugar industry. A factory for the demonstration of the simplest and the 
ihnapest process of decorticating rhea would prove highly beneficial to the whole provinoe, 
lute has done for Bengal a great deal ; rhea might equally do a lot, The cultivation is not 
iifficult ; there is always a brisk demand for the fibre outside India. But the drawback is the 
rjfitojlbre cannot be removed so easily as jute. About 25 years ago a company, with some 
P^tjisi 0118 ft s to capital and directorate, started rhea cultivation near Tribeni, but the industry 
tailed. Our cultivators are clever enough to learn a simple process of decortication, and once 
they know how to extract the fibre at a small cost and they know further for certain that there 
Irill be no difficulty in selling it, cultivation of rhea will expand rapidly, giving the people of 
the provinoe a third important crop of incalculable potentialities. Demonstration farms for 
the improvement of agriculture are equally .needed. Under the inspiring guidance of Sir 
Hoeace Plunkett Ireland has gained immensely by demonstrations in improved agriculture. 
There is^o reason wl^y the same method should not answer well here. 

Q. 22.— It may be advantageous to have researches made in England for special subject! 
in which. India is interested. This matter of dsoortioa^ion of rhea, for instance, night U 
investigated in the United Kingdom with greater advantage. French people have heat 
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engaged in thro research for sometime past. Si&flar researches aro being made in other 
coantries on the ^Continent* The investigators in England will have near at hand atoass of 
information which no man in India can get easily. Besides, they will have a better 
knowledge of the coifflitions of the market. The general rule regulating apportionment of 
subjects for research between the two countries should be that, for subjects in which a 
ceitain amount of spadework has already boen done in the West and tho market for the 
article is in tho West, the research should be undertaken iu the United Kingdom rather than 
in India. Researches also which must be conducted by first-rate experts whose services can 
be had in India only at a prohibitive cost, n^ust be undertaken in tho Uuited Kingdom. 

The British Council for Research will best spend its energy in India and help Indian 
e indig|iies by communicating to the Imperial Board for India all important discoveries. 

Q. 24. — An , Imperial Board for Research is needed for the promotion of Indiau 
^Kiidu atrial interests. I do not know how far the Indiau Science Congress serves (he 
purpose. As far as is publicly known nothing practical has so far resulted from the 
researches of that body. I doubt if any industry has profited by those researches. 1 want 
practical help to the industries. The best men should be gathered together for the Board, 
and? the services of colleges and other scientific institutions may j# be availed of with 
ady^e. 

' ^p-27. — Further surveys of the resources of the country may or may not be necessary. g urVe | ^ 

jbt is difficult to say anything either way. But the great point is that tho official reports purp^/ 
have more or less an academic air, and hardly supply the special wants of the practical 
^ind^stgitylist. No attempt again is made to popularise them such as they arc. 

. 28-38. — Commercial museums, sales agencies and exhibitions should prove helpful ^ ommew j ft j 

to Indian industries. The museums and tho emporia should be established at all important mn8eumg an( j gales 
centres. It would be a great thing if the museums aro utilised for the demonstration of agenoies. 
ltnproved processes of manufacture. They will have then an important educative value. 

These and the emporia must be of a more or less permanent nature. Sales agencies are 
absolutely necessary for the development, not only of unorganised cottage industries, but 
of some of the mill manufactures, information about theso manufactures is not so 
general as might be wished and as would influence the sale of the products. Many people, 
for instance, do not know of tho existence even of such articles as Jessore combs, and yet 
# they are manufactured in mills. The museums and the emporia should, in my opinion, 
work under Provincial Directors of Industries who in their turn must be subordinate to 
an Imperial Board of Industries. The object must be to disseminate as widely as possible 
useful knowledge regarding Indian products and to encourage their sale within the 
country. 

Exhibitions have been held all over the country, both at provincial headquarters and Exhibitions, 
at district headquarters. Their influence upon industries must necessarily be slow and 
intangible, but tiiiB much is plain that they have helped to populariso Indian manufactures. 

Government will be well advised to encourage exhibitions. I would much rather have 
them periodically at provincial headquarters or suitable centres within the provinces. 

District exhibitions might be abandoned. Thcro is at present some wasto of energy. 

We Bhould have one exhibition for each province, and this should be held under the 
Provincial Director of Industries, the cost being met partly by public subscriptions and 
partly out of provincial funds. The object should be to bring sellers and buyers into 
contact. » 

■ . 'i 

In my opinion, the British Consulates should discharge the functions of JW trade Trade ftpdpftU* 
representatives in foreign countries. That will be an economical arrangement, VFC* should^ivea 
follow the Japanese example. 1 am informed the Japanese Consulates in different 
countries are utilised for the purpose of pushing the sale of Japauese goods. Similar 
efforts of the British Consulates in Indian interest may have to he supplemented atT 
intervals by the appointment of special commissioners for studying the needs of the 
foreign market and for pushing tho sale of Indian products in that market. Forlnarkei- 
pushing within the British Empire trade representatives are necessary. Men in touch 
with trade and industry only should hold that office. For interprovincial commerce trade 
' representatives should not be necessary. All that is necessary to be done in this behalf 
may well be done by, the Provincial Directors of Industries under the guidance of In 
Imperial Board of Industrie#*. # 

1 think lists of articles used by Government departments but imported at present; from government 
abroad should be published throughout the country, and samples should be exhibited in patronage, 
commercial museums. Both courses are necessary. 

The only point I would impress uj>on the Commission in connection with purchase of j, 
stores is $hat the Government out here must have a free hand in this matter. 

Qi . 40-55.— I have some knowledge on the subject of the training of apprentices in Training of khouf 

factories and workshops. In our mills we had Arrangements for such training. We had fnaUpermon. 
©very reason to be satisfied with the results. But apprentices are not taken in India except 
in a very lew workshops and factories. The East Indian Railway trains apprentices at the 
Jamalpur workshop insome ^departments, and the result is satisfactory. The men turned out 
we^wett up in the practical part of the business. Facilities are also provided for instipcUon 
in thVtfo^i l portion of the work in the night class e s maintained within the workshop. 
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Apprenfices are also taken at Lilooah and Kharagpur and the workshops of Mesm. Burn & Oo« 

In some of the mines also! I am told, arrangements are maintained for the training of mana« 
gers and overman. I like the system, and it would certainly be advantageous to the industrial 
interests of the country if it could be made more general. For want of l^ilities in India the 
Indian youth has to « be sent abroad for practical training in workshops^ Workshop and 
factory training is different to training in industrial schools. In thesejatter institutions train* 
ing can be had only in the small industries like carpentry, tailoring, weaving, book-binding *nd 
cane-work, while in factories and workshops the training is for the higher grades of industrial ox* 
peits. Industrial schools are as much a necessity in India as any bthcr institutions, and I would 
recommend their establishment all over the country. In Bengal there are only a few Indus- 
trial schools. The reformatory schools art of course in the hands of the Government# Of ^ 
the other schools, that at Baniadih is maintained by the. East Ionian Railway fa/ the ^ 
sons of its employ^* and the rest are all managed by missionary societies. Industrial 
schools should be under the Director of Industries, the Education Department confining 
attention to supervision of administration. Technical institutes ought to be festablisbed lor 
the training of supervisors and skilled managers, practical training being imparted 
them ‘in factories, workshops and collieries under some sort of arrangement withtheraF 
Supervisors, managers- and technical experts of private firms should be sent abroad to study soik j 
ditions and methods in other countries. Government should secure them admission infcothe 
factories and workshops of foreign countries. The cost should be borne primarily by the firms 
which employ them and which will benefit by their services, but Government might encOur- * 
age them by granting scholarships tenable abroad. Private firms will not grudge the charge 
once the desirability of the deputation is realised by them. The company Known as the 
Calcutta Pottery Works, for instance, has sent the manager twice to foreign cdhntribs. 
Industries assisted by Government may be required to train technical experts on payment by 
Government of the extra cost and on condition that the firms training them shall have the 
first claim upon their services on reasonable terms at least for sometime. 

Q. 54.*— I do not think there is so much a want of uniformity in the standard of cka* 
minations for mechanical engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge 
of prime movers are in certain cases required to be certificated. The standard is prac- 
tically the same, but the form of the examinations and the questions are not uniform. 
But it would oertaiuly be desirable to remove all differences Bueh as they are, and any measures 
designed to remove them should be welcome. Reciprocation among Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of recognition of certificates is desirable. With regard to the 
law on the subject of qualifications in an engineer in charge of a prime mover, I am myself 
doubtful about its need. In my experience I have seen first-class hands in managing prime 
movers, with all the practical training necessary and desirable, lack sufficient general knowledge 
to pass examinations. They are practically illiterate ; at the same time they know their 
business so well that no mill manager would like to dispense with their services. There is no 
reason *for the step either. Their services are cheaper than those of engineers with higher 
general and technical qualifications, and it is a question how far this factor of cheapnesedn the 
special services can be neglected in the present stage of industrial development in India. 

Q*. 56-62,— A Director of Industries w-as to have been appointed for Bengal. In my 
opinion, every province should have a Director of Industries. He may be helped by a small 
Provincial Board composed of one official and two or three non-official experts. But this 
by no means is necessary. The Director who should be a businessman may be left to do 
everything himself. He must deal with all industrial questions, and in so doing he may 
eonSult expert opinion of the province. lie should aot directly under the executive Head of 
tbe province as regards matters relating to finance, and under an Imperial Board of Indus* 
tpm as regards all matters of a purely technical nature. He will be in charge of supervision 
of industrial schools and other technical institutions for the training of skilled supervisors, eto, 

All applications for pecuniary aid to industries must be dealt with by him, and he will be the 
authority to decide, with the sanction of the suggested Imperial Board of Industries 
previously obtained, all questions about the establishnent of pioneer factories, demonstration 
factories and assistance to private firms, and all other questions which directly or indirectly 
have a bearing upon the provincial industries. If there be a Provincial Board to help . 
the Direotor, the functions of such Board shall be purely advisory. 

i 0 I Would like to have one Imperial Board of Industries for the whole of India, composed" of 
one or two Government officers and some businessmen— men who have experience in the 
^management of industries. For the [present this Board may be placed under the Commerce 
and Industry Department of the Government of India, but it shall be the supreme head for all 
questions relating to the development of existing industries and the establishment of new 
industries. The Provincial Directors shall work under the Board. 

Reference libraries#* Q. 79,— Libraries of technical and scientific works at different centres will certainly 
ptove valuable agencies for the dissemination of useful knowledge among the people, and 
should prove helped to industry. There is hardly any collection of the . kind in Bengal. It 
rmay be that the number of readers' in the suggested libraries will not be large, but the special 
^Snowledge gained by the learned few will in time filter down to thegeneral public* 

#, 80*81,-1 should think a college of commerce will be a very desirabl* thing in 
Bengal, although 1 do not entertain high hopes about its influence up an the local indume| 

At thane it cannot leave Bengal industry In 4his jro viacehkrer^ 

tiou ltts d levdoped marvellowly, with the result chaith* Quarts tamsd out by-ihe ^ 
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would be to cw»t*«Bong young men a taste for commerce and industry and a calleiroof 
oommerce » calculated to do this much even if it fails to .in , a S? 110 *®, . 

healthy taite is created in Bengal industries generally are bound to fcfft 
Snbio suwed in this duration, tho college of oonnhcrco must provide facilities for practical 

twining in the college of commerce is supplemented by training in the bio buainpw 
^• Thfl P° lnt ‘ 8 . tl10 ment ? 1 eq«ipment of the graduates must be such as to fiUhem f“ 

?n ^ kl L S JT/ - n th , eir 0W “ a . CC0Unt aBaUo t0 supply the brain power nec™ 

for the success of the provincial people in business enterprise. I um well aware that the 

-Ju 00 of .. & ? nmerc0 of this city has not been a great success, but the students 
* 1 1 * 8 . mtabl0 P relimmar 7 general education and the standard of proficiency is not hiirh. 

Arollege of commerce, organised on practical lines, ought to give a new direction to the 
Jpthful energy and talent of Bengal. . 

- .$*• 8 2 -88.— The statistics at present collected by the Director-General of Commercial Commercial in- 
Intelligence and the Director of Statistics are undoubtedly valuable, but, as far as I know are t6lli 8« ,lC «- 
not of much help and use to tho practical industrialist. The only statistics which are of 
practical value are connected with the state of the crops. But even in this matter both the 
manufacturer and the dealer depend largely upon independent sources of information. 

Detailed information about the world’s stock of materials and manufactures and the condition 
of the market both here and abroad, issued periodically undeT tho authority of Government 
will be far more valuable to the industrialist. It will be a good thing if suoh informa-’ 
tion could bo disseminated m the country through tho vernaculars. 

I anticipate excellent results from special journals connected with commerce and in- 
dustry. The i 'Indian Trade Journal ” has not affected industry in the country. The special 
journals should be backed by Government, should have a vernacular section, and the rates of 
subscription must be fixed as low as possible. 

The special monographs issued by the Government Departments have more or less an 
academic value. I am far from suggesting that they should be discontinued. They undoubted- 
ly serve a very useful purpose, but I fear they have not influenced the course of Indian 
industrialism to any large extent. The aim should he to provide an easy and handy repertory 
of useful information about a particular industry, and this can perhaps be attained by adding* 
a supplement to each monojgraph containing a resumd of the whole thing which may be 
examined at a glance. Easy vernacular translations should also he issued, helping the small 
industrialist with little or no English education to get a bird's eye view of the whole position. 

And all Government publications of this nature or containing statistical information must be 
offered for sale at as low prices as possible. The present level of prices is high. 


Q. 96.— I strongly advocate registration of partnerships in the interests of trade. That Registration of 
will go some way to prevent business dishonesty, and facilitate business. Parties will know partnershipa. 
one another better. Litigation will also be simplified and reduced. In the case of big firms 
no seriouB consequences follow from non-registration of partnerships, but the danger is more or 
less acute in the case of comparatively smaller dealers carrying on business, not in their own 
names, but in those of others who may be men of no substance. The Maiwaris, for instance, 
usually have a combination of two names for the name of the firm, and the poisons whose 
names are thus used may not;. individually command either public confidence or respect. 

There is difficulty in case of litigation as a consequence, and there is some restraint upon 
dealings. 

* m Q-' 102. — Nothing has been done in Bengal towards ascertaining the possibilities of Hydro-deotrfo 
developing hydro-electric power. Investigation should certainly bo made in the matter. » power surveys, 


Q. 110.— I have been actively concerned in the cotton industry, and the first suggestion General 
I have to make for its development is that the excise duty upon cotton goods made in 
India must Tie abolished, independently of tho import duty. This latter duty should be 
maintained at a sufficiently high point, not only for revenue purposes, but for tie protection 
of the Indian, industry. In order to attract more capital into this industry, the margin of 
profits must be maintained afjas high a level as possible. It would be wrong to contend 
that we have reached the uftnost limit of expansion. The market for cotton piecegoods 
is almost unlimited in India, and in the normal condition of things Indian manufactures 
would supply at least a large proportion of the demand. But, sb a matter of fact, the 
cotton goods produced in India represent but a f raotion of the total consumed annually, 
and the cotton imports, both for value and quantity, form the bulk of our total imports. 

There cannot ^therefore be any question of overproduction and glut. If this condition of 
the market is noticed at times, it must be due to adventitious circumstances. * There is 
ample scope for expansion of the industry, and a heavy duty upon goods imported into 
India is sure to jhelp development. The War has made this clear. A falling-off in the 
volume**! cotton imports has enstfred a ready market for Indian manufactures with, an 
t profits. Anything which goes to reduce the imports will pro tanto help the 

If a’heavfimpcttt du$ not countervailed by an excise duty, is found 
Govnmmlat of India should have ample powers to stop imports as atogi- 

* 
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Larger production of long staple cotton is another condition of development, and 
Government 6re rightly earnest about it, but a more active policy would best meet the 
requirements of the industry. Concessions, bounties, subsidies,— every one of these artificial 
means of encouraging production would be justified. Until the supply of long staple cotton 
becomes abundant, competition with foreign imports must be seriously handicapped* 

An Imperial law penalising the mixture of baled cotton with water, and the movement 
of cotton and coal meant for Indian cotton mills over Indian railways at specially easy rates, 
or what are known eb concession rates, should have a very beneficial effect upon the industry. 

Prizes for fine spun yarn appear to me to be well suited to the needs of the industry as 
a whole. In spite of the growth in the mill industry, the handloom industry holds its 
ground. If Bengal could regain its lost art of spinning the finest yarn the world has ever 
seen, this handloom industry would stand upon an independent footing in the matter of 
supply, and receive an encouragement the importance of which must be obvious. To my 
mind, tho best way to enconrape fine spinning in India will be by initiating a system of 
prizes and in some cases of scholarships. 

The cotton industry would benefit greatly by the cheap production of dyes in India. # 
Indigo and coal far are to bo had in abundance here, and there should not be any serious diffi- 
culty in preparing the dyes wanted for the industry. Cheap dyes made locally will make 
us independent of the foreign supply and improve the prospects of both the yarn and the 
cloth industry. 

The extensive use of hydro-electric power in mills will encourage development by reducing 
the cost of production. * 

It in also necessary to tiain our own men as mill managers, supervisors and skilled 
workmen. The employment of foreigners in the higher ranks as at present entails an expen- 
diture too lisavy for the industry. They should he gradually replaced by Indians with the 
requisite training and skill. That will have tho surest effect of reducing the cost of produc- 
tion, and a corresponding increase in the margin of profits would follow. Tho larger profits 
would attract more capitalists into the industry and more mills would he erected in the natural 
course of things. 

Tho question of maBS education likewise is important to the cotton industry. Some 
sort of general education would, if anything does, increase the efficiency of the operative-r 
a, great point in Indian industry. 

Two more measures would offer the greatest encouragement to the cotton industry here, 
both having for their objective tho more profitable utilisation of waste products. The cotton 
seed and the waste cotton could be made to yield a much larger income to the mills than at 
present. Now both these materials are exported to the West where they help to maintain 
two lucrative industries. The cotton seed oil industry is a growing industry on the European 
Continent and in America, and Germany uses the waste cotton for various industrial pur- 
poses. These industries can be introduced in India with considerable profit to the people in 
general and to the Indian cotton manufacturers in particular. The ginning mills would 
make larger profits over the seed and the spinning and weaving mills over the waste cotton. 
With increased competition in consequence of the increased profits, ginning would bo done 
cheaper in time, and that will keep down to some extent, however slight, the price of baled 
cotton Buch as is used in the spinning and the weaving mills. 

Q. 111. — In my opinion tho following industries could be either introduced or developed 
in India without any great trouble and with immense gain to the people and the country; — (1) 
expression of cotton seed oil, (2) glass manufacture, (8) match manufacture, (4) manufacture 
* of dyes, colours, paints and varnishes, (5) jnte cloth manufacture for shirting, (fi) manufac- 
ture of chemicals, turpentine included, (7) carpet-making with waste cotton, (8) porcelain 
manufacture, (9) distillation of potable spirits from paddy, (10) manufacture of cheap 
manures from animal and vegetable matter, (11) manufacture of margarine, (12) njanufactut# 
of vegetable silk from rhea and other suitable materials, (13) utilisation of by-products of 
coal, sugar, etc., and (14) manufacture of the yarn used in making Kasi silk. . 


Oral Evidence, 12th December 1910. 

President.-* Q. In answer to question 102 you say that nothing has been done in Bengal 
towards ascertaining the possibilities of developing hydro-electric power and that investigation 
should certainly he made in the matter. Do you know of any proposition for hydro-electric 
power?— A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. Schemes have been investigated in Sikkim?— A* I know nothing about them. 

Jfr. C. £. Low.^Q. Where is the Empress of India Cotton Mill sftqated ?— In 
Calcutta, some 14 miles southwards. • * 

Q . Are the shares quoted? — A. The shares were quoted. The mill has been burnt down 
now. * ^ 1 

Q. Have you had any experience in promoting light railways?—^. No. ^ 

f Q, Have you seen anything of the Indian firms promoting light railwayman Bengal? — 

TP*. * ’ * ' 
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# & ^rom what classes of people ? Prom the bhadralogs 7-A. Yes. 

„ fo , r * he Em P ress of India Cotton Mills come from?— A Onr 

money as well of other Indian and European gentlemen. * 

, money come from the Bombay side ?— A. Not a single rupee from Bombay • all 

Bomb ” )r t “ rl * in “««* 

Q. Supposing you have a successful industry in certain provinces and supposing the Bengali 
people aw not very ready to take up industries, would it be justifiable to give a demonstration 
Ot an _ industry in another province in order to help the Bengali people to take it nn ? —J 
That is exactly what 1 mean. The industry might be flourishing in one large town, but 
that should not prevent the Government from coining forward to give their aid and making 
practical demonstration in out of the way places. Take for instance the match industry 
Look at the amount we are importing from Japan and other places. If this industry had 
been taken up by Government and demonstration factories were started, the poorer classes 
of the people would certainly take them up and the people would be greatly benefited. 

Q. Speaking about the Ambala Glass Works you give a rather incorrect idea as to its 
financial position. They are going very strong 7— A. Possibly these are new works that von 
are speaking about. Then I do not know about them. J 

Q. You say that it must not be open to a few shareholders to force a bank to go into liquid- 
ation. Are you aware, that the Companies Act gives considerable discretion to the judge to refuse 
such applications?— That is what I think, and that is why I have made that remark. 

. , V- Do you think that the judge is too ready to accede to insufficiently supported requests 
of that sort ? — A. That is my idea. * 1 

G- Have you any specific instances in your mind ?— A. I have in mind the case of Har 
’Kishen Lai of Punjab. Ilad not such a rush for money come upon him he would still have 
been able to go on. 

Q • ©° you think that Har Kishen LaPs cape is an instance in favour of the relaxation of 
the present provisions of the Companies Act ?— A. I think so. 

Q. Have you seen any thing of the Commercial Museam in Calcutta ? Could you give us 
any criticisms or suggestions for making it more effective. In what way could it he 
developed? A. It is very popular. But very few people know about it. The museumB must 
he acoessibe to the lowest classes so that all may profit by them. 1 think no effective use has 
been made of them. 


Q. Do you think there should bemord of them? — A. There should be more of them and 
their existence made known in all the vernaculars so that the people may know and profit 
by them. Knowledge must filter down. 

Q. Do you consider that its present site is not suitable? Do you think it should he 
Io Ca TT m the business centre ?— A. The site is suitable. It should not be a mere show. It 
should be a medium of instruction. 

Q' It is a commercial museum, and not an industrial museum. Do you want greater 
publicity regarding its contents? — A. Yes, and regarding its uses also. 

Q- Have you seen of instances where it has been of uso 7— A. It has been of great use in 
cases .where we are bent upon going into any particular thing. But at the present moment 
the lower classes have hardly made any^use of it. 

Q. Regarding your apprentices, what degree of education had they?— A. Ordinary 
education up to the matric standard. J 

©id yo t find that thil education was of assistance to them in picking up their 
work ?•— I think it wjs of very great assistance. £ 

Q. How is the training* in the college of commerce supplemented by practical training ? 

4. What I have been told here is that after coming out from the Bomoay school they have 
been apprenticed in the factories and private firms, and they have proved a success. 

Q- I* that apprenticeship looked on as a part of the college training or do they get these 
appointments themselves ? — A. That is a subsequent idea. After acquinng certain knowledge 
m these colleges they go to finish their education in a practical fay in some college or other. 

JPf elides The information that I got in Bombay was that no graduates have been 

pssed out of these colleges. Their course is one of four years and they have done only 2£ 
ye*n. You ju st told us that they»bad come out and had become apprentices and that they 
we» successful. Is it possible, that you might be referring to the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
That is the information that we got in Calsutta. 

k & ^*7 TOithe Government School of Commerce in Calcutta found to 

^ Aniued out wepe not to my knowledge capable men. * 

, ■ ,,V ' ,W * ' ' n 
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Q. Have yon seen any of those?— X They oame for employment They were quite 
mediocre. * * •» 

Q. What did they learn ?-ri, Short^nd, Typewriting, Book-keeping. I for one would 
not entertain their services at all ' 

Q. Were they badly taught or were they ^jbt taught long enough? — A. Ido not know 
about the teaching that goes on there. I found these men not up to the mark. I cannot 
blame the method of teaching without knowing the facts. 

EoiCble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. Many of the witnesses have told the Commission 
that the banks do not give money to Indians in starting enterprises. Does the Bank of 
Bengal give advances on security which is good ?— A. I think they give on Government 
papers and port trust debentures and things of that kind. It all depends upon the personality 
of the firm applying for loan. The question is a broad one, and it must be narrowed down to 
its proper limit. 1 think firms having a reputation have no difficulty in obtaining money. 

Q. Even if they are Indian ? — A. Indian firms are not very many in number. 

Q. They do not refuse because the firm is an Indian firm ? — A. You will see from my 
statement that I sav that everything depends upon the personality of the applicant. If 
Bengali goes and asks for it, he will not get it. But the Bombay people can command any- 
thing. That is a positive fact. 

Q. You mean in Calcutta? — A. Yes. If I go to the Bank of Bengal, I can get any 
amount I want. 

Q. You say that existing industries must be protected and new industries established 
with Government aid and if in this scheme of State assistance] individual interests suffer, 
we must boldly fftce that contingency. What is meant by individual interests ? — A . If you 
are starting an industry here which has to face competition with a foreign industry, then I 
say that Government must aid that particular industry, 

Q. You say that there should bo an Imperial Board of Industries and business men must 
be taken on it. How should they be taken ? — A. There might be a regular Board of 
Industries in the headquarters of the Government of India. I do not mind where it is so 
long as it is in India. 

Q. How can you get hussiness men to go to Delhi and remain there for twelve months 
without making their private interests Buffer ? — A. I mean in the way that your services have 
been obtained for this Commission. If business men are paid well, they will be ready to 
serve. 

* Q. Supposing you had Board of Industries, one in Bombay and in Calcutta and so forth, 
and if these Boards assisted the Director of Industries of those localities and if their recom- 
mendations went to the Imperial Director of Industries, would that not be better ?— A. What 
I say is this. You have an Imperial Board of Industries and there are the several Directors of 
Industries in the provinces. You may give them an Advisory Board but the Director must 
be the supreme man. There should be no red tapism or correspondence. Too many cooks will 
spoil the soup. Such a thing should not be done. 

Q. Have you got a Board of Industries ? — A. I do not think we have any here. 

Q. And then with regard to the long staple cotton, why do you want Government aid?— 
A. Formerly we used to spin cotton of a very high standard, but we also used to make muslins 
of such superior value that they could not be manufactured even in Great Britain. This is 
now a dead art in India. That ought to have been revived. I know cases where Govern* 
ment has been giving help. But it is on a limited scale. 

Q. Are these ginning factories here making huge profits? What profits do they 
make ? — A . I could not; toll you. They make a good percentage. Ten per cent, of profits. 
That is my information. 

Q. When you started this Empress of India Mills, you started with spinning ?— jf. 
Only spinning. Within the first three years we-made cent, per cent, of profits and increased 
our mill by nearly half. 

Q. Is there a prospect for the cotton industry in Bengal ?— A . I think there is a prospeot 
for it in Bengal also. * 

• Q. Where do you get your cotton from ?— A. We get in Benge} itself, and also from the 
Central Provinces and from the western distriots. 

a Q. You get the cotton from the western districts and'do you think you can stand com- 
petition from Bombay side ? — A. Do you mean for spinning only or for weaving also ? If 
yon take weaying into consideration, then I think Bombay has tne advantage over Bengal 
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Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

<• r 

Q. 4.—With reference to question 4 tmder thi^ head, I may Explain that a number of Government 
eases in which Government aid to existing or*bew industries was given, or sought for, oame assistance, 
up for consideration while I was serving in th^Commeico and Industry Secretariat and in the 
Financial Secrettriat, and in the ordinary coutse of Secretariat procedure it was necessary for 
me to examine these proposals and to form an opinion as to their merits and tho expediency of 
extending or refusing the assistance sought for, or of modifying the form in which such 
assistance should be given. As to the various methods of giving Government aid as detailed 
in question 6, 1 am disposed to think that the circumstances of each particular case must 
necessarily largely determine the particular form of assistanco to be extended. Thus, for 
instance, while in some cases a guarantee of Government purchase of produots for limited 
periods might be the most suitable, or a suitable form of assistance, such a method cannot 
invariably be applied, or might prove, if the Government demand can only he for a limited 
quantity, to be inadequate. Again, the Supply of machinery and plant on the hiro purchase 
system appears to me a suitable form of assistance in the case of smaller industries or for 
experimental purposes, but could not clearly be adopted as a satisfactory method in all^ cases. 

I am not in favour of out-and-out money grants-in-aid, or bounties, or subsidies, which axe 
the first two methods in quostion 5, as I do not believe cither that Government can satisfy 
themselves, or the industrialist could satisfy Government, without inquisitorial enquiry that 
the money was being, or had been, legitimately expended on the purposes for which it was 
professedly taken. Generally speaking, where, and if, Government assistance is to be in the 
form of financial help, my feeling is that, wherever possible, the following two conditions 
should be observed : — 


(1) The whole financial risk should not, in my opinion, fall on the State, i.e., the 

industrialist must take his share of such risk, though it noed not necessarily 
be equal to the share which the Government is to take. 

(2) The Government assistance should he repaid, when, and if, the industrialist** 

* effort has reached a stage at which his enterprise lias become ordinarily remu* 

nerative and brings him in an adequate return. 

It may, however, be advisable and possible that m the case of the smaller individual 
industrialists, whose case can suitably bo differentiated from those in which Government 
hssistance is sought for concerns appealing to the public for subscriptions, the model of the 
assistance which Government placos at the disposal of agriculturists in the way of loans at a 
reasonable rate of interest might be adopted. 

As regards the Government control in cases where financial help is extended by the 
State, 1 do not personally attach much value to the presence of a Government director with 
defined powers on the Board. In such cases I should prefer to see a limitation on the powers 
of the directors in respect of their powers to embark on fresh financial liabilities, and a regular 
system under which the proceedings of the directors would be automatically reported to a 
Government officer or department, presumably tho Director of Industries. In all cases it 
should be a condition of the grant of financial assistance that a Government officer or depart- 
ment should have access at all times to the proceedings of the directors or the manager, and 
the latter should be encouraged or probably required to work in close personal relation- 
ship with the officer or department referred to above. 

Reverting to the question of Government purchase of products for limited periods, 
this method might, I venture to suggest, bo more freely utilised than hitherto. I observe 
that the Commission have invited criticisms in regard to the working of the present rules 
regarding the purchase of stores by Government departments. I believe that there has • 
always been a feeling in respect of these latter rules that they unduly favour purchase 
through the India Office : at any rate, this was certainly the caso at the time when the 
Stores Committee was investigating the question of tho amendment of the then existing 
rules. 

Q. 10.— With reference to question 10, 1 am of tho opinion that the creation of new FiuaDcfog igwioie*. 
hanking agencies, in,order to give assistance to industrial undertakings, is a pressing problem. 

The existing banking agencies cannot, having regard to the class of business which thev 
now undertake, be expected to finance industrial operations in regard to which a quick 
return of the money advance* is not to be expected. It might be necessary to impose, as a 
condition in the case of such industrial banks, that they should not receive deposits at call or 


at short-notice. 

III.— Assistance in marketing products. 

Q« 28.— The Calcutta commercial museum is, I understand, based on an experiment 
which was started shortly after the outbreak of the war by the Board of Trade and with wlm* 
I was closely associated at home. It differs, however, front the Lome model in many 

‘ A peots into which I need not perhaps enter. 1 have no doubt from the develop- 

ave followed on the^oard of Trade experiment that these sample exhibitions— 
wanf in "fli A industrial organisation of a country 
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*8 they were known— met a very definite want in . the industrial organisation o a ■ 7 

like Englandi bnt my feeling is that so far as India is concerned the stage of industrial 

development at which such institutions can play a full>rt has not 7 «t been «»«i ^ 
In eare *hould be taken to preventive samples 

India antiquated and out of date, and they should be renewed a eq J 
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possible. There is also always a risk of exhibitions of suchtamples serving merely a specta- 
cular purpose : and this should be guarded against. ^ ^ 

As regards trade replbsen|pion of jlndia i$*Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign 
countries, 1 believe that it is very neeewary insecure Indian trade representation in London 
without delay ; but I think that similar representation in foreign countries and the Dominions 
might well wait. Looking back to my experience in London between September 1914 and 
February 1915, there was ample evidencothat the appointment of an Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner filled a very necessary want. J ust in the same way as the Board of Trade have found 
it necessary to open a City office to deal with commercial enquiries as regards tariffs, statistics, 
etc., so also for this purpose alone there should be representation of the India Office in the 
city. Also having regard to the numerous inquiries which reached me from Indian traders, 
desirous of entering into business relations with home buyers or sellers, it is clear that the 
present arrangements do not adequately meet all needs. But a far more important require- 
ment is, in my view, to provide manufacturers or capitalists who are interested or likely 
to be interested in the purchase of, or the developmentof, Indian products with the facilities 
of ascertaining the preliminary data without which their operations cannot be begun or 
extended. It is at present a matter of sheer luck if on referring to the India Office an 
enquirer in England can be put into touch with some Indian official on leave who is competent 
to reply authoritatively to the enquirer. A considerable amount of routine Information is 
undoubtedly available at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, and 
lists of persons or firms in India, classified according to the nature of the business in which 
they are engaged, have been drawn up and are furnished to enquirers. For the rest, however, 
the onquirer is left to pick out from this list any name that ho may select and to get into 
communicatiou with the firm or person in question. Where such information fails to satisfy 
the enquirer, he is recommended to communicate with India. In the case of the Dominions 
the presence, at all times, of commercial representatives of the Dominions in the City and 
also, at frequent intervals, of British Trade Commissioners, who are allowed to spend a certain 
amount of time in England, secures that an enquiry as to trade openings will be promptly, 
authoritatively and adequately dealt with. A similar provision is required in the case of 
India : that is to say, there should be a properly equipped and qualified office, whose function 
should be to deal with Indian trade or commercial enquiries big,or small. It is true that we 
do not need to advertise India for the purpose of attracting settlers as in the case of 
Dominions : hut it is necessary that we should advertise the resources of the country. We 
need to introduce some suitablo method of attracting attention to these resources, and to the 
very complete data which many Indian scientific departments have put together as to the 
possibility of commercially exploiting these resources. 

In my view the Indian Trade Commissioner should have recent personal experience 
of v the country; he should have, if an official, filled appointments which have brought him 
into touch practically in the course of his official duties, and not merely as a Secretariat 
officer, with Indian commercial firms and Indian commercial and trade questions; he 
should, if an official, be of sufficient standing to carry weight with The India Office and 
other Government departments at home, as well as to admit of direct communication 
between him and departments in India. There should, I think, be a limit to the 
tenure of the appointment, and in the case of an official, it should not be regarded as an 
appointment to be held indefinitely after retirement. There need be no reason for limiting 
the departments from which this officer could be recruited. Indeed it is probable that a 
department like the Geological Survey, the Forest, or the Agricultural department, would 
frequently offer the best field cf selection. The Trade Commissioner should be authorised to 
oommunicate with officers on leave who might be in a position to advise on any particular 
enquiry. In the initial stages of its development, the appointment should be attached to the 
* Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, so as to pave the way for the 
introduction of a satisfactory system of the relations between the Trade Commissioner and 
the business community of London and other manufacturing centres. Subsequently, however, it 
seems to me that it would be possible to leave the Trade (Commissioner to his own resources. 
With the appointment of such a Trade Commissioner it appears to me that the arrange* 
ment with the Imperial Institute may need to be revised, and I am certain that 
it will need to be clearly defined. The Imperial Institute at present in an undefined 
sort of way assumes that all commercial intelligence enquiries relating to Indian 
products should he directed to it. This appears to me to be a very unsuitable arrangement, 
as the Imperial Institute is situated at a distance of 8 or 8} miles from the City, itad 
whatever attractions the Imperial Institute ipay possess from any other point of view, no 
body could claim that at this distance from the City, it is an ideal site in which to Ibcate a 
commercial intelligence office. Moreover, the absenoe in the staff of the Institute of 
knowledge personally acquired on the spot of Indian conditions or Indian commercial men* 
appears to me to establish conclusively the undesirability of entrusting to it the trade 
representation of India. The Trade Commissioner would, ' of course, be subordinate to the 
India Office, but it is essential that he should have the right of direot communication with 
India in respect of his work. 

OOVMNIIINT ORGANISATION FOB THIS COLLECTION AND DISTBXBttTXON OF OOKMIBOUL 

' INT&LLXG1KQE. 


Question S3 ha* reference only to the system of collecting and distributing com metcial 
‘ ^ do not know whether the Mowing remarks may be regarded asfttitof 


intelligence, and 1 1 
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within the scope of, that question There has been in the past, on oert&in occasions, what 
may perhaps be oorieotly described as a tendency to regard commercial intelligence work as 


been tnat enquiries ana investigations have WBeH started in different localities bv the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence to enabft him to fill this role of adviser. My personal 
view is that in this respect there has been a ^jong conception of the functions of a Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department, and that the question of developing industries should be 
regarded as entirely outside the scope of th9 functions of that department. I Bhould like to 
see a special Imperial department or departments created on the analogy of the model of the 
Geological Survey, or the Forest, or the Agricultural department with a fully equipped staff 
of experts to be placed, when required, at the disposal of the local Governments to deal with 
industrial problems arising in their provinces. With the creation of this department it will 
be possible for the Commercial Intelligence Department to devote itself to its proper functions 
which primarily are : — ^ 

(1) To divert to the proper and competent authority enquiries which reaoh it ; 
and 

(i) to assist in the marketing of the products of local industries by bringing buyers 
and sellers together. 


different localities by the Director- 


Oral Evidence, 18th December 1916. 

President . — Q. Your written evidence is so clear that I don't think we shall have to ask 
you any questions in the way of supplementing it ; but there is one point that I should like to 
ask you to consider again, so as to be quite sure that *we have your views” I refer to your 
remarks uuder <f Trade representatives Referring to the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London, you suggest that there should he “ no reason for limiting the departments from 
which this officer could be recruited. Indeed it is probable that a department like the 
Geological Survey, the Forest, or the Agricultural department, would frequently offer the 
best field of selection." Unless the Geological Survey has improved more rapidly, since I 
left it, than I expect, I should not think that an officer of that department would be a capable 
representative of general trade, if ho remained a good geologist at any rate; but I should 
•imagine that an officer of the Geological Survey might reasonably be attaohed to this Trade 
Commissioner, and I should like to know whether you think that it would be better this way. 
Or would it not be better to attach a geological officer and a forest officer and an agricultural 
officer to this Trade Commijrionei partially to give information regarding conditions in India, 
partially to pick up information from people at homo, in order to convey that information 
back to the department of India carrying on researches, and frlso that he may bring back 
the information afterwards when be returns to research work ? Do you mean by this that 
you would actually select officers to act as trade representatives in London ? — A . The objoct of 
that particular sentence in my evidence was to make it clear that I did not regard it 
necessary to restrict the selection to the Civil Service, and that it might be possible to find 
a qualified officer in other Imperial departments which come into contact with commercial 
men and commercial problems. The Geological Survey at any rate to my knowledge has 
had, at least two officers who, to my mind, would have been as well qualified as anybody to 
represent India. If the Trade Commissioner were at any time in need of assistance from 
the Geological Survey* or one of the other departments mentioned, 1 should most certainly 
suggest that he should have assistance as proposed by you. In fact, I go on to say that he 
should be authorised to communicate with officers on leave. He might have an enquiry 
which would necessitate a reference to a technical department, and he ought to be authorised, 
to call on the services of officers of that department. I would adopt your suggestion of 
having an officer attached, but the main point I wanted to make there was that there is 
generally an impression that these appointments of Trade Commissioner — or any of these 
Commercial Intelligence appointments in India— are necessarily restricted to members of the 
Civil Service, or some Imperial department, such as the Customs. In my view there is no 
necessity for such restriction. The best man ought to be taken, whether he is an official or 

* not an official; and it was in order to expand that idea that I quoted as an instance those 
three departments. 1 should, perhaps, have made it a little less down-right. I might have 
suggested, for instance, "ikmight conceivably happen ” that suitable men would be found 
in those departments, 

Q, You would replace the word a probable ” by “ possible ” or u conceivable A, Yes. 

Q. I understand when you make the suggestion of one Trade Commissioner it is , really 
made with the view of economy ; that is, you would not hope to get more than the one Trade 
Commissioner in London. Do you think that the business that oould be done by this Trade 
Commissioner would be sufficient to warrant the appointment, not only of a Trade Commission- 
er, but of two or three technical officers associated with him?— A. Eventually I should hope 
that he might want the assistance of more than one. In the early stages I think he would 
havetogo slow. * 

* Q: Bqtjjf yon don't associatewith him the kind of officer from India who can give up- 
to-deikfrimd aocurate information ofa technical kind, and who cannot deal on equal terms with 
the s pe^ifliitfl wile will be advising jiims in London, don't you think that if you appoint a 
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single Trade Commissioner without these trade officers, he w^l be handicapped from the begin- 
ning, and consequently give the post a bad name. For instance, there must arise questions 
like the case of a mining company, wanting to knew; conditions of mining in a particular 
area.. The Trade Commissioner, Vie wo/e?not a member of the Geological Survey, would 
practically be compelled to refer questions of that kind either to India or the India Office. 
Any information he would give would be information of a second-hand type out of books or 
from somebody in India, and there would 1% delay in any case. If you had a geological 
officer attached to this Trade Commissioner, the geological officer could be called in and the 
point discussed on the spot with the technical offioer of the company in London. Would that 
not offer a greater chance of success ?— A. Quite so, I quite agree in that. 

Q. Otherwise don't you think there would be danger of the post being misunderstood ; in 
other words, is it not dangerous to begin on too small a scale ? — A. It is entirely a question of 
having men available, if theso departments could spare a man ; and it is also a question of 
financial economy. I think your suggestion is the ideal one, and one would like to see it 
adopted straight away, but I doubt whether the technical departments in India could indefi- 
nitely spare a member of their staff to be attached to the Trade Commissioner. They would 
have to be increased. All the scientilic departments in India seem to me to want a consider- 
able amount of strengthening, and if you postulate that there will be such an increase, and 
financial conditions don't stand in the way, I certainly agree to a larger organisation on the 
lines that vou have indicated. 

v 

Q. It would only be an increase, in the case of the Geological Survey, one, Forest, one, 
and Agriculture, one, to meet this minimum of three specialists attached to the Trade Commis- 
sioner in London.. That would not bo a very large department to make?— A. You know more 
about the Geological Survey than I do. I have only seen it from the Secretariat point of view 
and I know nothing about the possibility with the staff at its present strength of detaching an 
officer from the Forest and Agricultural Departments. Rut I have always understood that the 
Geological Survey was working with a limited number of men. We could, from the business 
point of. view, afford to expand that department considerably, and probably should do so. 

If that is granted, I entirely agree with you, regarding the attaching of specialists to the 
Trade Commissioner. 

Q. Of course, so far as we are concerned, it is not a question of (( can w or f ‘ cannot }> ; 
we. have to decide whether the demand is worth it, and lay that matter befero the Government. • 
It is for them to find the meaus. What I had in view was a scheme of this kind, that these 
technical specialists should be attached to the Trade Commissioner, not permanently ; in 
the case of the Geological officer fur 2 or 3 years, and the Forest and Agricultural officer 
possibly two or three years too. They should be senior enough to have a good knowledge of 
India, and they should be junior enough to apply to India the lessons they have learned as 
technical attaches to the Trade Commissioner in London ; in other words their service in 
London would be a form of study. They would be learning as much as they would beteach- 
ing, and they would come to India full of tips that would bo useful in developing research 
work in India. That is the kind of officer 1 bad in view. Do you agree with me that a 
retired officer is more a danger than anything in giving advice about India? — A, Entirely. 

I have also.said in the case of the Trade Commissioner, that there should be a limit to the tenure 
of the appointment. He should not remain there for ever, but should come back to India. 
The Trade Commissioner should also conform to those standards you have laid down with 
regard to the technical officers. He should be of sufficient standing to carry weight at home 
but not bo senior as to regard the appointment as the end of his service. 1 

, , Q' Now that we have got this new picture before us, can you toll us whether the en- 
quiries made of you are of a kind that would justify the Government in having not only a Trade 
Commissioner but three technical specialists attached, i,e. } if you had a Trade Commissioner 
alone would he really be misunderstood unless he was an exceptional officer, and would his 
post not only be of little use but would he be likely to be regarded with disfavour by the 
mercantile community particularly, because he would not be able to give prompt information, 
especially because any information he gives in matters of forest or agricultural products must 
be second-hand ?— A, I think that, in a very short time after the creation of a Trade Commie* 
sioner so assisted, the results would be amply justified. I would not say that, when the 
office was created, vou would . see the results m the first two or three months, but I am 
perfectly convinced that within a year, with a carefully selected personnel, it would amply 
justify its existence. r 

i I 10 a ^tle further than' that. I want to know whether it is not, under nor* 

mal conditions, danger6us to start with a single Trade Commissioner. He may be an expert in 
one subject, ho cannot be au expert in all . A, There is a risk undoubtedly* 

® * oour80 W0 know that there were exceptional opportunities for you to be in touoh with 
asfje departments, and you were also dealing with problems under war conditions. The conditions 
wwe not exactly the same, but you can form some picture of the kind of questions that will come 
before mi Trade Commissioner, and I should like to know whether you think it would be eafe to 
start with one Commissioner or— whatever the future may bring— it would not be safer to stilt * 
with a Trade Commissioner/^*# three technical specialists?--^. Of course the answer 1 is. ftr 
would be safer to start with three. You take a nek in starting with one, and tjhe risk may be 
very serious. , I mean the appointment may be entirely spoilt from the very beginning, . , . 




Q. You think we should be justified in urging this matter on Government as a very serious 
proposal ; that it would be dangerous under normal conditions to start with one Trade Commis- 
sioner in London ?— ’ A* I considered that ^vhen I was there. *1 felt considerably han dicapped in 
not haring an expert to refer questions of any particular kind to. So far as my opinion 
carries any weight I thiA the Commissioner could say that they have had this point put to them 
as follows : the creation of an office of Indian Trade Commissioner so organised as to give him 
the assistance of a number of experts can certainlj?be regarded as the safest form of carrying 
out that( particular policy ; anything short of such an organisation entails a certain risk, and 
the risk is probably so great that it would be better not to take it. 

Q. Don't you think that this Trade Commissioner ought to be a man who pushes Indian 
interests and does not act merely like a post office? — A. Yes, the whole thing rests on the 
question of personnel. 

Q, I wonder if you have in your mind, as a Financial officer, the difficulty of getting a 
proposal through ; from the financial point of view you know the tendency there is in every 
Government department of beginning on a small scale and growing. I want to know 
whether beginning on too small a scale is not really dangerous; whether you are not 
bringing about your own condemnation ? — A. I don't think I am coloured in my views so much 
by the fact that I am an officer of tho Financial Department ; possibly my natural characteris- 
tic of caution predominates. 

Q. You will admit that caution can be so overdone that it becomes a handicap ? — A . 

I entirely agree with that statement. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. In reply to question 4, you say, "I should prefer to see a limitation 
on the powers of the Directors in respect of their powers to embark on frosh financial liabilities, 
and a regular system under which the proceedings of the Directors would bo automatically 
reported to a Government officer or department, pvesumbly the Director of Industries/” 
Outside their Articles of Association or outside anything specifically laid down by Govern- 
ment? Suppose their authorised capital was 10 lakhs, and they had already called up 
5 lakhs ; would you forbid their calling up all their authqjisod capital, or would you forbid 
them to apply to Court for power to increase their authorised capital ? — A. I had not in my 
mind anything connected with the Articles of Association. What I really meant was the 
financial liabilities which thoy undertake in connection with the ordinary working of their 
•business. I mean that it is conceivable that having received Government assistance, and 
having expended it, they wanted further funds to carry on, and might then go to some 
other souroe for these funds. 

Q. You mean with reference to their ordinary business working ? — A . Yes. To translate 
it into official language, the prior sanction of the Director of Industries should always be taken 
to any expenditure over a certain figure. * 

Q. You have had suitable experience with regard to the Stores Department, because I 
believe you were a member of the Stores Committee ; are you prepared to put forward any 
suggestion that would enoourage industries in this country by any modification of the Stores 
rules ? As you are aware, the suggestions of that Committee were not accepted in full ?— 
A . No, and you know the reasons. 

Q. Are any of the suggestions which you made, and which have pot been carried out, such 
as you think might reasonably be accepted?—^. I am inclined to think that, generally speaking, 
the method of getting purchases from homo is the easiest method for the department con- 
cerned. I mean we have been so accustomed to being able to indent by telegraph, and there 
has always been a very responsible official at the other end who is always ready to send out 
as much as is required, ana therefore it is the easiest line of resistance. To get supplies in • 
India requires a certain amount of beating up people for information, and of taking steps to 
see that one is not being done ; whereas tho articles which come out from home are supplied 
on the authority of someone else, and if you are not satisfied, you complain and the article 
objected to is replaced. 

Q. That position is with regard to ordering stores from the point of view of the official 
who orders it. Supposing you look at it from the wider point of view of helping industries in 
this country, could not that responsibility, which you alluae to, be taken off the ordering official 
by some such device as a Stores Department in India ?— *A. I had not thought of it in that way, 
of a 8tores Department for the whole of India. Now that you mention it, I recollect that the 
point was discussed particularly in connection with the supply of the Military Department 
stores, and the question of creating a Director of Contracts arose. It was, however, thrown 
out, I am not sure on entirely sound grounds. Roughly speaking the Stores Committee in- 
verted the language of the rules which previously had been to this effect, that everything must 
be obtained froirihoine, unless you can get the thing in India at the same rate. We suggested 
inversely that nothing shall be got from home if yon can get the same thing in India. 

S . With regard to the suggestion of haying a Stores Department in India, is it not clear 
ie Indian producer is handicapped by the distance of the Stores Department here, 
while the flioresybepartment in the United Kingdom affords a considerable degree of 
artificial sssistanceat a cost which is never taken into account?— A, He is positively handi- 
capped, because he is not allowed to tender simultaneously with the home people. If an order 
want 'hojrie for a certain quantity of articles, the Indian producer would not be allowed to 
Reader witt the English producer. 



Q. With reference to your answer to question 10, supposing it were decided to start 
industrial banks, have Government at their disposal any funds from which they would, iu 
normal times, be able to help the bank by placing any guarantees at their disposal f I 
invite your attention to the last sentence of your reply about the difficulty of using money 
cor industrial purposes which 19 deposited at short call. — A. It is understood, of course, as put 
it the beginning of my written evidence that these are purely my personal* views. This is a 
natter on which, if you were to press me for a reason, it would be difficult for me to state 
my reasons without definite authorisation, and therefore I could only^ give you an opinion 
without being able to give you the reasons therefor. An authoritative statement would not 
be of any particular value to the Commission, and would be no basis for rebutting contrary 
opinion if such was given. 

Q. Have you formed any views about the usefulness of this Calcutta commercial museum, 
n respect to the following points : do you think its site is the most suitable, or you don't 
mow Calcutta well enough to express an opinion ? — A, I think that the site qua site is centrally 
litoated in the business quarter, and it has the advantage of being in a Government office. 

Q. That is, as you very rightly say, an advantage. It is in a business quarter, but is the 
quarter the kind where business is carried on which is the same kind of business that the 
museum is trying to facilitate ? — A. Candidly I have never been quite sure as to the object of 
ihat museum. As far as I can recollect, the museum was intended to cany on in India an • 
jxperiraent carried out at home. The experiment at home was on entirely different lines. 

Q. We may assume that the most useful functions it is -fulfilling is helping the sale of 
jertain Swadeshi industries, and that it is undoubtedly doing this to a certain extent? — A. Are 
pou referring to retail sale ? 

Q. It puts the producer in touch both with wholesale and retail purchasers in certain cases. 
Possibly if it was removed to a different kind of business quarter, would it not be likely to 
affect that purpose better?— A. I think so. The retail sales effected through it would be 
undoubtedly increased, if it went into a quarter where the retailer was selling other pe9ple's 

wares. * 

Q. And its wholesale transactions ?— A. Its wholesale transactions conceivably could be 
just as well done where it is situatod at present. 

Q. Do you think that the kind of man likely to buy, whether wholesale or retail, would be 
as likely to come up to the first floor of a Government office in Council* House Street as he 
would on the ground floor of an office in Harrison Road, or Bowbazaror Bentinck Street? — 
A, Poes the wholesaler want the same sort of attraction as the retailer ? I take it that ihe 
wholesaler can just as easily go round to Council House Street and see what is being offered 
!;here, make his own choice as to the suitability of an article, and then proceed to get into 
iouch with people who can supply it. The retailer is rather a different person. He is probably 
living from hand to mouth and would like to jump into a place and say, “ I am short of this 
particular thing, can I have anything like it ? " We found at home that the wholesaler would 
not come into any place where a retailer came. Until we gave a guarantee that retailers 
would not he admitted, there was no chance of our making a success of our experiment. 
None of the manufacturers nor the wholesalers would touch it. I am not at all certain what 
the Calcutta commercial museum is intended to effect. 

President. — Q. I asked if they kept a record of the people who went into the museum, and 
bhey said they did at first, but gave it up. I suggested that it was an important matter to 
keep that record, so as to know what class of men went to that museum, and what class they 
were serving. Don't you think it would give us an idea how the museum was being used ? — 
A . I dhtirely agree. We did not allow free admission to our thing at home. Admission was 
)nly on ticket, and record of any business put through was always given to us. 

Q, You think it would be better used if there was a definite field for using it? — A» I think 
[f the privilege was in some way restricted, it would probably be more appreciated. In 
these oases a certain degree of restriction gives the thing more value. 

Jfr. C . E. Low.—Q> Do you think that the opening of other museums, say, another one in 
Bombay, would be an advantage ; or if not in Bombay, perhaps in some other large town ? 
— A. I am very sceptical. 

President — Q. In Bombay there is a Swadeshi stores run entirely on commercial lines, and 
I believe the stores pays, Their business is mainly retail sale over the counter, and by V. 
P. parcels ; so that we have two things going of a totally different type, the Calcutta 
commercial museum, which, so far as I can conceive, deals with wholesalers, and the Swadeshi 
stores in Bombay which is effecting retail trade. Would it be possible and advantageous to 
have two such institutions in a town like Caloutta, the commercial museum where it is, and 
the Swadeshi stores in Harrison Road, either undertaken as a private enterprise, or assisted in 
some way by Government ? — A. How would you fill the Swadeshi stores? 

Q, You mean with goods? They at present have a very big variety in Bombay. Yen 

buy practically anything you want. They have an illustrated catalogue. I don't know 
where they get the material from altogether. It has an illustrated cataligue which il get 
up admirably. 

iffon'ble Sir Patulbhoy Currimbk$y,— Q t Wesend our goods there as samples, aadtiiqr 4# 
kept thereapdfoldf Other factories send sample things, and if tbejr have to have * biggerl?* 
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if it is in demand, they ask na to send some more, and we send them. They are selling lakhs of 
rupees worth of goods ?— *A. I take it that your samples are not put under glass cases, but 
are shown in each a way that people can handle them ? 

Yes, every article yon can handle. Sometimes we have to give two or three 
hundred bales when we send two or three pieces there. They have got the proper staff to 
communicate with up-country people 1—A. That is a different thing to a museum. 

President.— Q . That fa why I am putting this before you. You don't know the Bombay 
model and. probably cannot form a clear picture of the conditions ? Prom what Sir Fazulbhoy 
tells me, it is very much the same kind of arrangement we had at home. We had a big room 
and everybody who wanted a particular kind of article to be manufactured would send a 
sample, and the manufacturer would come and say that he would make or would not make it. 
We got into touch with makers who would manufacture from samples. Wo got samples from 
people who sold a particular kind of German article. The manufacturer would come and look 
at it and say, "I can do this," and the firm who had sent the samples would then go into the 
question of cost, etc., with the manufacturer. Por this purpose, they would go into a private 
room and discuss terms of business, aud the thing went through. It was not a case of show 
cases with gold letters and things ticketed. That really reveals to us throe types ; the one here, 
the commercial museum ; tho one in Bombay which is very attractive to the ordinary 
retail buyer, and the scheme which you describe in London, which has attracted tho 
wholesale dealer? — A. Many wholesale dealers found their sources of supply cut off with the 
outbreak of war. We tried to put them in touch with the. English manufacturers who could 
make the goods. 

Q. Then is it your view that the commercial museum ought to he reformed and made more 
in accordance with the London model which you found successful ? — A. We want to know 
clearly what the commercial museum is going to do. When you know what your object is, 
then you can sit down and consider means. If it is a question of retailing products of our 
Indian manufacturers, it seems to me that the model Sir Fazulbhoy describes is the one to 
follow. It should he situated in the bazar, and the supply of samples should he loft to the 
firms to send. Really what you would then provide would he a sample room where a man 
could see all ho required at one go, instead of having to go round and see a largo number of 
different people ; and I am entirely in favour of that. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the commercial museum suffers from the muddling of two 
distinct lines of policy ? — A. It seems to me to he the case. My view is simply based on what 
I have heard from people who created the museum. 

Mr. C . E. Low . — Q. In your final paragraph you speak about the Commercial Intelligence 
Department diverting to the proper and competent authority enquiries which reach it; that is 
to sap, if you have an Industrial Department you will turn it on to answser questions.** With 
reference to the Indian Trade Commissioner, we have of course no Industrial Department at 
home. If we have one in India, do you think the Indian Trade Commissioner should give'assist- 
anoe to industrial enquiries either from the Industrial Department out here or from* private 
individuals; with reference, for instance to the character of machinery available ? — A. May I 
ask a first question ; what is the Industrial Department contemplated ? 

Q. We don't know, otherwise we should not be hero?— A. Then I find some difficulty in 
answering your question. 

Q. We ought to assume that the department will be an efficient one with any number of 
experts and experimental appliances for solving such questions as can, with due regard to 
economy, be solved in this country. But all through the trend of the evidence has been to 
the effect that there would he certain things that could be better done at home, and there 
would also be the question of the supply of machinery. Do you think that the Industrial 
Department should, as a rule, correspond with the manufacturers of such machinery ; or do you 
think that the Indian Trade Commissioner will be able to give substantial help to such 
department in conducting such enquiries ? We may be in a position to say that the Trade 
Commissioner knowB about certain things, and we would like him to call round on certain 
people and discuss further points with them ? — A . I take it, this is the case vou contemplate. You 
have an Imperial Department that deals with the ohemical industry, and this chemical depart- 
ment comes to the conclusion that it wants a particular kind of machinery. It is to this extent 
in doubt in regard to it, that it does not want to commit itself ; and wants to have advioe 
from somebody at home. I don't see in that case how the Trade Commissioner can do any- 
thing more than place before him what information be gets from the manufacturers of the 
particular machinery. It seems to me in a case like that the chemical department should depute 
somebody borne to make enquiries about the maohinery required, if the enquiries are to be of a 
y«ry real nature. If this is not the case, but it is simply a question of the placing of an order, it 
might go in the ordinary way direct from the Imperial Department to the manufacturers. 

G* ttat is to say, you don't think that, speaking generally, the Indian Trade Commissionw 
ootddbe tit great aasisbmoe on the industrial side of Indian work ?— A. I rather doubt whether 
be oould be of special assistance. 

fflmkjfim aregeaerally of opinion that the way in which, hitherto, our CommAofal 
^Bqatfaaetttmteed up eomnaroial aad iadntartal qaaitioja w»* really a bad 




thin;, and threw a considerable degree of discredit upon the commercial side of the office of the 
Director-General, Commercial Intelligence?—^. I entirely agree with that point Of view, and 
in using the words u competent and proper authority ”, I particularly had in view that there was 
a tendency on the part of the /Commercial Intelligence Detriment to regard it as their 
business to tap the Imperial departments for information to enable it to answer an enquiry, 
instead of passing on the enquiry to the pupper person whose business it is to deal with it. 

Q. You will recognise that instead of their doing so, it is a gregt convenience to outsiders 
to be able to make all commercial and industrial enquiries through a single authority who will 
put them in touch with the right people to ask ? — A. To put them in touch but mot to pass on 
information which may not have been understood. There is always the double possibility of 
misunderstanding. 

Q. You attach considerable importance to the definite separation of the functions of the 
industrial and commercial agencies ?— A. Yes, I attach very great importance to that* 

. Hon’ble Pandit ll. M. Malaviya.—Q. You say that the creation of new banking agencies, 
to give assistance to industrial undertakings, is a pressing problem. Have you any definite 
proposal to make about that ? — A, I can only put it as I have done in this way that yo far as 
things have come my way, it seems to me that there always has been some little difficulty 
in getting the existing banking institutes to undertake the financing of industrial ventures. - 
It is not really their business as they are now constituted, which is the financing of 
commercial transactions. So far as the evidence goes, the facilities that exist are for the 
purpose of financing commercial transactions, which imply a quick return of money lent, 
and therefore they are not constituted for the financing of ventures which may involve a 
lock up of money. 

Q . Are the financing facilities which exist sufficient even for commercial undertakings, in 
your opinion ? — A . That question, I am afraid, I cannot answer. 

Q. I see from the last Report on the operations of the Currency Department that the help 
which Government gives to existing banks does enable them to help commercial undertakings 
to a great extent ?— A. Yes. 

Q. The Government have been helping the Presidency Banks with their reserves for a 
number of years ? — A. No, the position is that the Presidency Banks hold certain Government 
balances. But they only hold that portion which is not in the Government treasuries. 

Q. *What is the amount of the balance which was hold this year in the Presidency Banks— 
four crores ? — A.> No, that varies from time to time. I don't think— except at the time when 
a loan is floated— it is ever as high as four crores at headquarters. 

Q. I find jt stated in u Capital ” that on 2nd Deoember 1916, it was 424 lakhs ?-*sf. I 
think you are taking probably the balances in the reserve treasury. 

Q. No, I am speaking of Presidency Banks ; do you think I have made a mistake ? — A . I 
think so ; I won't swear to it. 

President . — Q. Perhaps Capital ” has made a mistake 7— A. I may say that the Presi- 
dency Banks' headquarters balances are daily reported to me and I see the figures from day to 
day but I have not seen them at four crores for some months. 

HoiCble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. Under ordinary circumstances the Government is 
under agreement to keep 70 lakhs in the Bank of Bengal?—^. I would not be quite certain 
* as to the figure. I did not understand that you were going to examine me on this point, and 
I have not got the actual agreement, but I do not think, I mean roughly speaking, the 
balance that we koep at the headquarters of Presidency Banks— except at the time of a loan — 
exceeds 200 lakhs. 

Q. Of which 70 lakhs is kept in the Bank of Bengal, 50 in Bombay and 50 in Madm ?— 
A. Yes, those are, roughly speaking, the proportions. 

Q. In actual practice docs not the balance go up higher ?— A. No, except when a loan has 
been floated. Ordinarily they vary ; they are about two crores. 

Noth .— After the midday adjournment witness made the following statement on thie point 

I have verified that question which the Pandit asked about the Government balanoes at the Presidency 
Banka. He referred to a figure of four crores, I find that he included in the figure of four, ororea the public 
deposits at branohee of the Presidency Banka. In certain placet instead of having a treasury we bare the 
Presidency Ban working our treasury and the money that they reoaivtfon Government account is treated by 
the Presidency Banks os publio deposits. It is only received for the purpose ef meeting Government oblige* 
lions* ;!t is not wdly free money. The really free money is that at headquarters. The amoant of the 
'Government balanoes at branohes of the Presidency Banks i# fixed by the Aooountaats-Gensral with reference 
to the demand of the particular treasury and drawn ova? as soon as it exoeeds a oertain limit. It is the t om 
prooedure as that followed in our treasuries in districts where there are no Frequency flanks. The seal balance 
which Government plaoes at the disposal of the Presidency Bank is tbit at headquarters and that doe* not 
owned ordinarily two orores. 

Q. I find it stated in this Report on the operations of the Currency Department for the 
yew that in order to provide Government vrith the aecemn ntonttfc to ioftpe 
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beginning of 1915 to increase the balance by £4 millions, by taking that sum out of the 
Paper Currenojr Reserve. Was that amount invested ; was that power fully exercised ?— 
A. SA millxoM investments have been made. This limit was suggested in the first instance by 
the Indian Finance Commission, who said that among other things this increased power of 
investment would give us power to assiBt Presidency Banks, but we have not used it to 
assist Presidency Banks. All the assistance we have given has been from treasury balances 


Q. Bo far as commercial needs are concerned, do you think that the Presidency Banks 
meet them sufficiently well ? — A. Yes. J 

Q. In regard to European business only, or both European and Indian ? — A. Both. 

Q. So far as you are aware, do Indian firms receive the same accommodation as European ? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. The cash balanoes in the Gold Reserve and Paper Currency Reserve are invested by 
the Secretary of State to a large extent in England 'i—A. You mean the Gold Standard ? 

<2* The Gold Standard and Currency Reserve ? — A. No, a substantial portion of tho 
Currency Reserve, 10 crores, has been invested in India. 

Q. I find it stated in “ Capital " that of the Paper Currency Reserve in India you have in i— 


Rs. 

Silver coin and Bullion under coinage, and gold ooin and bullion 6,55,22,645* 
and in England, Gold Coin and Bullion .... 11,92,50,000 

In Securities in India 9,99,99,946 

In England 22,24,21,405 

That, shows that, roughly, you hold in India less than half of what you hold in England 
of this Paper Currency Reserve ? — A. Yes. 

Q . And in the Gold Standard Reserve too, you had in England — 

Reserve held in sterling securities of the nominal value of 
seventeen million Pounds £16,218,692 

and Cash placed by the Secretary of State . * , . £5,792,651 ?— • A. 


That is the Gold Standard Reserve which is different from Paper Currency. 

<2 I know. I want to put them together. My Point is that you had a very enormous sum 
invested in England. Don't you think that you could, with advantage to industries in India, 
invest a fair portion of this in India? — A . The Gold Standard Reserve must be invested in 
England, must it not ? It is to meet exchange, and you must hold it in England. 

Q. Altogether ? — A. Absolutely if I may say so. The Gold Standard Reserve is maintain- 
ed in order to meet temporary falls in exchange ; that is to say, where the obligations India has 
to meet cannot be paid except by the export of gold ; therefore if you have your reserve outside 
the oountry you can pay your creditors outside India what is due to them, from the Reserve. 
We could not invest the Gold Standard money in India because it would not be of any use 
whatever for such a purpose. 

Mr . (7. Jf. Low. — Q. The point could bo explained if you tell us what happened between # 
America and England recently ?— A. What happens when there is a fall in exchange ? People 
want money due from India in England or outside India. If you have your investments here, 
nobody outside India will take them in discharge of what is due to them. 


Q. But what about the Paper Currency Reserve ?— A. T^e Paper Currency stands on a 
different footing. 

* Q. Do you think you could not invest in India even a portion of the, sum which yon invest 
at present in England t—A. Honestly with every desire to Bee industrial enterprise developed in 
India, I am quite oonvinced^hat we could not have the Paper Currency or Gold Standard in- 
vestments invested in industrial undertakings in this country. 

Q. Put aside industrial undertakings and take np the general question of investments in 
India? — A . The issue of those 10 crores which form the Indian portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve is Government Paper, i.e ., Government creates 10 crores of Government securities 
and says, “ These securitieaare the backing of 10 crores of our notes/' You cannot very well 
make these 10 crores of securities do double duty, i.e., both to support an edifice of industrial 
ventures as well as provide the backing-to the currency. 


Q. You know that this reserve has not to be utilised for a long time ; does that not show 
that you could divert a portion of it to other purposes ?— • A. Oh ; no. 

Prai4*%t>—T hat would be equivalent to saying our present reserve is too big. 

lUSgun To r tbs whol. of India is BflWKJW. ” 
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Hon'ble Pandit M, Jf< Malavtva, — Q, So far as the cash balances are o6ncerned|ia Ike 
present practice the same as is described in Keynes’ book -on Indian Currency and Fiipnee 
which was written about 1918, or has there been any change ? — A. Mr. Keynes says 

* The proetiee has been to keep a certain part of the balance at the bank (of England) tnd to lead the reaainde r 
at interest. The usual method la to lend to certain banks, discount honaes and stock brokers of high standing, whose 
name* are included in an approved lift eontaining 62 names. The list is revised periodically and application* for 
admission carefully considered with reference to the standing and resources of the applicants and the nature of their 
basinets. Loans to borrowers on the approved list are granted as a rale for period! from 8 to 6 wqpks, so that the whole 
balance oould, if needed, be called in within six weeks. 11 


Q. Is that the practice even now ?— A, That is the Secretary of State's cash balance,? 

Q» I am referring to the Secretary of State’s cash balance ?— X And treasury balances 
in England ? 

Q. Yes. Is that the practice which prevails even now ? — X He has a certain amount out 
at short notice. I think that particular point was taken into consideration in the Chamber* 
lain Commission, and certain recommendations were put forward. I don't know exactly, but 
I take it that his cash balance is nothing like what it used to be. You are roferring to the 
time when his balances were very high, but they have been reduced very considerably. I don’t 
think he has much out. 

Q. Apart from the amount, what I wanted to know was, has there been any change in the 
praotioe ?— A, 1 don’t know what the practice is at the present moment, whether he is follow- 
ing that list he had before. I would rather say that I don't know what it is at the present 
moment. 


g. Your duties are to Watch the operations of the Currency Department and movement of 
funds, and the resource operations of the Government of India)?— Yes, that is the descrip* 
tion of the Annual Report issued by the Controller of Currency. 

Q. Does that not fully describe the nature of your duties?— X Yes, ’it is practically 
complete but it is not entirely complete. 


Q. Then it is part of your business to know whether there has been any change in the 
system in the matter of tho cash balance of the Secretary of State?— A. Yes, it is my busi- 
ness to know, but 1 cannot tell you whether that list has been reduced or added to. 


Q. I did not ask if the list had been reduced or added to ; I want to know if there has 
been any substantial departure from the practice described by Mr. Keynes?— X None. 

Q . Is the money lent out sometimes at 2 per cent, and sometimes at even less ?— A. By 
the Secretary of State ? I cannot tell you ; that is not my business, 

Q. You are not aware that it haB been so lent in the past ?— A. Not officially, but I under- 
stand that in 1918 when money waB very cheap, the Secretary of State lent at that rate. 


Q. Are you aware that the Secretary of State lent money at 2 per cent, and had to borrow 
at 2 1 per cent, from the very same firms to whom he had lent at 2 per cent ?— A. Not from 
those ^ery firms; I am not aware of that. 

Q, Do n^t you think that if the Secretary of State’s balances, and generally the reserves of 
the Government were available in larger measure in India, they could help industries both 
commercially and industrially better ; they could feed Indian industries better?— X The 
balances in India are worked to a very low minimum, just enough to keep the operations of 
• 'the Government of India going, excepting during the time when we get the proceeds of our 
annual Rupee loans. 


g. You have said that the creation of new banking agencies, in order to give assistance to 
industrial undertakings, is a pressing problem. Do you not think that if Government put 
a fair amount of its own reserve! in these industrial banks, and organised them in a proper way, 
that that would give a great impetus to industries in India?— A. Yes, if one could make avail- 
able these Momcee as you suggest. The result would be, as you indicate, but the reserves 
of the Government of India are, as I have said just now, never sufficiently, large to embark 
on any very large polioy of this kind. I am referring to the reserves held in India. 


g. Even so, bearing in mind the extent to whioh the Government helps Presidency Banks, 
you don’t think that Government could help industrial banks or banks supervised by the State, 
even to the extent to which it helps Presidency Banks ?— A* I should find it extremely difficult 
to work the balanoes of the Government of India with any further call on them. 


g. Then until a part of the reserves held in liondon^— the P^ger Currency und the 
Standard Reserves— are made available in India, in year oplidon Gi^rnment ooiild not hwp 
ind ustrial banks ?— X 1 don’t think those ree^rves can be made available in India, v \ 


g* Whether they can or ednnot be is another querent— 
?hmM Oknityt otherwise it becomes a ly^hd^quertton, 

** 
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iww m de »wSSbtoin India for investment as you propose, I do not think thorn would ho any 
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Q. At 
Besom Is 


t pMedO of the Report of jrou»J)epartment for 19H-15, ft is stated, “The Gold 
held in the following securities * 


Face value* 


British Government 2} per cent. Consolidated stook # s # , , 8,266,892 

Local Loans, S per cent* stock . , , 200,000 

Guaranteed Si per oent. stock , , , , , , 488,720 

dhansvaal Government 8 per cent Guaranteed stook 1,092,023 

Exchequer 2f per cent. Bonde , . 16,000 

Exchequer 3 per cent. Bonds 6,886,600 

Canada 3i Per cent. Bonds 161,000 

Corporation of London Si per cent. Debentures 46,000 

New South Wales 8$ Per cent stook 118,000 

New South Wales Treasury Bills . , . , , , , , 760,000 

New Zealand 8J per cent. Debentures 46,000 

Queensland 4 per cent. Bonds , , • • , , , , . 166,000 

Queensland 4 per oent. stock , , . 66,000 


Southern Nigeria 4 per cent. Bonds , . 360,000" 

Is it cohceivablo to your mind that instead of investing to this extent in foreign Govern- 
ments, the Government of India may begin to invest a portion of the reserves in India ?— 
. A. Not for the Gold Standard Reserve. 

Q. Why ? — A. Because the Gold Standard Reserve is intended to provide gold m 
England to meet the fall in exchange. 

Q. Only to meet the fall in exchange ? — A. Yes. When the war broke out eight million 
pounds had to be paid in gold from India. 

Q. So that, until the Government adopts a gold standard for India, you think there is no 
hope of benefiting Indian industries by any portion of this ?— A, I don't know what you 
mean by adopting a gold standard. Wo have a gold standard. 

Q. I mean making gold the standard currency ?— A. Demonetise the rupee ? 

Q. The rupee is already demonetised ; adopting the gold coins as the standard currency ?— 
A. The gold coin iB already current here. 


Q. Exchange does not go every year against India now, does it? — A. At the present 
moment it is in favour of India. At the time I was engaged on the wheat scheme it went 
against India; that was in June- July-August 1915. 


Q. Can you say how many times in the last 16 years exchange has gone against India ?-* 
A • In 1907 it went badly. We had to send home eight or ten millions. Last year we had to 
send three millions. These are the striking cases. There have been other times when the 
knowledge that Government would come to the support of exchange helped to avoid a fall. 

Q. Considering that it has happned so few times, you don't seriously contend that it is 
necessary to maintain the gold standard reserve where it is maintained, in order to meet the 
exchange difficulty ? — A, Yes, I do most certainly. 

Q. How many other occasions do you remember during these 16 years when exchange has 
gone down! — A. Do you Item actually falling below one and four pence ? Many times. I 
could not tell you off-hand. Your general experience will suggest the answer to you. There 
have been many times when the rupee has been worth less than one aqd four pence. 

Q. Has it b&n frequent, or has it been rarq T—A. The number of tubes the rupee has been 
worib lew than one and four pdhce is probably more numerous than the number ex times it has 
been worth more bat I would not like to say straight off. 


Q* Axe yon aware that the Indian Specie Bank applied to the Government for a loan and 
was refused t—jf. 2 am not officially aware of it. I was not holding my present appointment 
*t the tat was in Bombay amt heard something about it, , 



[ ew refused ?— 4# I was told that it had been refused. 

through the Indian Specie *&enk> 


also awaw that saver was . „ .... . , 


igh the Indian Specie 'Bank. 
Tiscr® again I 
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I have not seen any official paper in which Chuni Lai of the Indian Specie Bank offered* 
Government silver^ My information at the time was not acquired in the course of any official 
duties; it is just information acquired by talking?, to people. I understood that he was 
cornering silver, “ 

I find it stated in this publication of the “ Times of India " called the ff Indian Cunenoy 
and Finance " as follows : — ^ 

/ 

" The fact tppears to t* that the management of the currency has degenerated Into operations to annihilate the 
Indian group of speculator* and it would appear that the great resources of Government are being made available to 
that end. It Is not enough to starve the group as, according to Messrs. Montague, they have lately been starved. 
Other means as we hfcve seen have heen employed to bircutdvent them, and it is impossible to say whether further 
irregular measures may not be contemplated. Has this not been carried too far ? Even if the Indian speculators were 
out of tho market would Government bo any better off P Government would still be at the mercy of speculators ai 
they were before tho Indian clique entored the market • • * In any case it is unseemly for a great Government to 
allow their resources to be employed to circumvent one sot of speculators only that others may gain/' etc. 

It is further stated there : — 

u When the Indian pnblic have boon put to tho exponso of providing immense sums of money to enable Govern* 
mont to do without frosh put chases only to find that purchases have boon made at much higher prices thau could have 
been obtained if no delay had taken place in making the purchases, it is of little use to ask the publie to believe that 
any advantage in price has boon gained by tho transactions now announced/' 

Q. You see my point. I am putting it as a matter bearing on the banking problem?— 
A. If I may say so, the purchase of silver from Chuni Lai has nothing to do with the banking 
problem. 

Q. In one sense ; but assume that the Government had purchased from the Indian Specie 
Bank, is it not likely that the bank would not have come to grief ? — A . It is an extremely 
difficult question for anybody to answer. I am not a hostile witness on this question, but I saw 
a good deal of what was going on in the Specie Bank, and perhaps some of your colleagues 
will tell you. I find it extremely difficult to answer that question. t 

Q. As far as you are aware, did the Government purchase the silver at a higher rate than 
the rate at which they could have got it from the Indian Specie Bank? — A, I don't know 
what rate the Specie Bank were prepared to sell it for. 

i 

* ✓ 

Witness here gave confidential evidence . 

President,— Q. If you did guarantee interest, would you not be forced correspondingly to 
raise your reserves?— A. I don't think necessarily so, because we would then definitely, 
ascertain our liabilities in the course of the year and would budget for them accordingly, and 
these would be distributed over the whole period of the year, and we could arrange for pay- 
ment coming at a time when our balances are able to afford it. 

Hon'ble Pandit M . M, Malaviya . — Q. In case of deposits, would you recommend that 
deposits should be received in banks requiring them but not for a short time ? — A . Indus- 
trial banks should not receive deposits at call nor at short notice. 

Q. You would take long term deposits ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Or would you prefer the system of issuing bonds, so that they may not be able to 
make a rush on the bank for payment ? — A . I don't follow that. 

• Q. I mean bonds, share bonds, or debentures ?— A. I contemplate this will be a joint stock 
concern, and whether the capital should be raised in shares or bonds or debentures is really 
a matter of detail. That is entirely different from the deposit question. 

Q. Do you think you will attract long term deposits if Government guaranteed interest ? 
—A. 1 take it that what would happen would be this. Government can either say, “we will 
guarantee so much per cent, interest on the capital or we will guarantee a certain rate of 
interest on the deposits 60 that your rate for deposits oan be higher than those of other • 
banks." Those are two alternatives. 

. Q. These are somewhat on the lines which obtain in Japan. In Japan the Government 
have guaranteed interest for 5 years, I think, and that has, I believe, helped to establish such 
banks?— A. I don't know about the Japanese experiment. 

Q. Would you have only one bank for the whole country, with branches k different places, 
or have provincial industrial banks in different provinces?—^. My personal feeling in regard 
to banking is that the local banking system is the best. I don't muoh favour an All-India 
Bank. I think local conditions vary such a lot, and particularly in the case of industrial 
banks where success is dependent on the local manager's knowledge of particular people, 
it seems to me essential that there should not he an Imperial or A^India Bank. 

Q. You say in regard to the question of Government purchase of products that “I believe 
that there baa always been a feeling in respect of these latter rules that they unduly favour 
purchase through tbs India Office." Is it not one disadvantage of this system that ladkn 
manutactuSj ps kkke less consideration than they, eboald?— X As I said, hxswmbtot 
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Mr. Low, I believe they are handicapped j the role operate* in such a way that they are handi* 
capped. 

Q- For instance, take the railways. Purchases are made for railways for whioh there is 
absolutely no justification, and which are entirely against the spirit of the rules laid down 
by Government to encourage 1 indigenous products. You are aware that Government has 
laid down that where you can buy indigenous products, you must give them preference. 
Now take for instance the Tata Works; because the purchases are made through the 
Secretary of State, the Tata Steel Works cannot get the full benefit of the rules by 
reason of their articles being produced in this country? — A: I don’t know about the 
particular instance you refer to, but while on the Stores Committee I did come across a case 
similar to that where an Agent of a Railway was ordered by his Home Board to refuse to 
give evidence before us on the ground that the Government rules wero only applicable to 
their purchase of stores by the courtesy of their Directors. I think, generally speaking, your 
view is correct. I think the point has been put sufficiently correctly as I have put it iu my 
note. 


Q. Have you any suggestion to make to ensure that full effect may be given to tho rules 
laid down by the Government of India ? — A . I suggest that the form of rules should bo 
amended. 


president . — Q. The new rules are that if you can got the stuff in this country you do 
not buy from home ?— A. That is only applicable to certain articles. The ruleB were very 
skilfully amended, so that with rogard to certain classes of goods you had to go home. You 
Gould only buy in this country if you could buy as cheap and as effectively as if you bought 
at home. I think I am right in saying that the Department of Commerce and Industry 
review all these purchases at the end of tho year, and ascertain why tho rules for local 
purchase have not been carried out. I think if you had a department which could save the 
purohaBer the trouble and responsibility incidental to the purchase of locally produoed artioles 
no doubt there would be considerable improvement in this respect. 


HoWble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. —On of the witnesses said that firms would not bring 
this to the notice of the Department of Commerce and Industry, because they would be afraid 
of offending the Public Works Department with whom tbev have to deal. The policy laid 
" down by Government is quite clear ; they say you must purchase things produced in the 
country, and there will be no excuse for purchasing goods outside the country, so long as the 
indigenous articles are fairly good, and the price is not unfavourable. Yet you find the 
rule is violated over and over again by the person who is supposed to enforce it, namely, the 
Secretary of State. 


President . — Q. Don't you think that the trouble is due to the fact that we have got the 
India Stores Department where orders on a large scale are accumulated, and where they 
receive orders year by year in sufficient quantities to enable them to make forward contracts ; 
and that until we have a corresponding department in this country, we ..are bound to be 
handicapped?—^. Yes. 


Q. Don't you think from what you know and what you have heard in a reliable way that 
it is possible that firms are handicapped here by the fact that individual officers can buy under 
these rules and that they don't want to offend these individual offioerB ?— A. I think so. 

Q* You are also of the opinion that Indian officers are afraid to undertake the responsi- 
bility of buying locally ?— A. Yes. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Yiu say, speaking about trade representatives in 
London, that “ a far more important requirement is to provide manufacturers or capitalists who 
are interested or likely to be interested in the purchase of, or the development of, Indian products 
with the facilities of ascertaining the preliminary data without which their operations cannot 
be begun or extended". In concluding that paragraph you say "We need to introduce some 
suitable method of attracting attention to these ^resources, and to the very complete data 
whioh many Indian scientific departments have put together as to the possibility of commer- 
cially exploiting these resources." Do you think that the Government of India, as a Govern- 
ment, should encourage the exploitation of Indian resources by foreign fcapifcalists? — A. I think 
anything is good which brfcl|£B capital to this country. 


Q. Should it not be the object of Government to encourage Indian capitalists more than they 
have been encouraged ?— A. I think Indian oapital should be encouraged. My feeling is that 



> sorry „ 

this portion of my property until I have developed the rest 

Q. On the other hand von will take care that he gels a fair share of the profits of the 
inhititaoe he has reoeivpd r— J. I entirely agree. 

Q. If yon have tirade representative who is to anpply information to capitalists in London# 
or to those who wish to.exploit Indian resources, those capitalists with their better organisation, 
»«« Ml. be better . Me to take advantage « fjb*e 

be too* tat both, «4 J m a pert believer 



in competition for the pnrpeli of stimulating. I don't believe in preserving for a man, who 
can develop only one corner of the field, the whole of it. 

Q, Would yon make your proposal so catholic as to include non-British subjects, ear 
Americans or Japanese J have heard it suggested that we should adopt a tariff wmch would 
differentiate between Rations according to the degree of neutrality! hostility and assistance 
displayed by them Bering the war. I would like to think over such an idea. 

When ^Jn find the young man you have b^n speaking of, would you as his guardian, let 
out his propert&on A Idng lease ? — Oh, no. 

Q. And yon would see tfiat thlyoung man — your ward— is properly trained to take advan- 
tage of the resources which he has inherited ? — A. He ought to tram himself. 

President .— ^.nd be beaten if necessary. 

Sir D. 3 . Tata .— He has got to get some of those hard knocks. 

Rouble Pandit M. JL ilalaviya. — Q. Do you think that the capitalists you have in mind 
have been trained entirely .hv themselves, without assistance from the State? Let us take an 
instance. Take the steel trade in America. You know that before the sixties there was no 
steel trsdo there worlh speaking of. From the sixties onwards they have now established a 
steel trade which is by no means despicable. That was done by the hel/ of the Government. 
Don't you think that the young man whom tho Government is in charge of Bhould be helped 
both by knowledge and assistance, and a proper regard for his interests in the resources of the 
oountry ? — A. I agree that he should bo assisted to the extent that he assists himself. 

Q. I quite recognise that indigenous capital is shy at present. But it ought to be encour- 
aged. I think theje is danger in the proposal you have made that the interests of English 
capitalists may be promoted at the expense of the legitimate interests of the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty 1-r-A. I think you have got to take it this way. You have got to either see a 
property quickly and efficiently developed, or you see it slowly and perhaps not as efficiently 
developed. I am not in the least afraid of British capital coming to this country, because 1 
think there is room for it. ' 

Q. It is not a question of British capital coming or not coming ; the whole question is that 
of safe-guarding the interests of Indians?—^. I think there is no reason to fear that they will, 
be damaged seriously or at all. It is only a question of administration. 


Q. I will give you my reasons for my misgivings, and would like you to solve them. Take 
this Copper Syndicate at Singhbhum. I don't know who the members or the shareholders of 
the Syndicate are ; but suppose there is a trade representative in England, and suppose he 

g )ts information about the possibility of developing copper in that particular district, and the 
nylish capitalist comes and develops it entirely with British capital, not offering it to 
Indians or inviting Indian capital at all. How would you guard against this ; what measures 
would you take to secure that Indians should have a fair share in the development of their 
country ? — A. He has a corresponding department in India who would do the same thing for 
him as the trade representative is doing for British capital, viz., the Survey, Forest or 
Industry Department. 

Q. How will you ensure that there shall be fair play— absolutely fair play — between Indian 
and non-Indian subjects of His Majesty ? — A. In the first place the fact is that the information 
which the trade representative will possess will be information collected in India ; therefore 
the distance alone would give the Indian capitalist the earlier chance of working on that 
information ; secondly, the departments oonoerned ftre departments located in India. They 
ought to be— and many of them are— constantly in touch with Indian capitalists. 


President. — Q. In the particular case you mention, the information was published here in 
the records of the Geological Survey in 1904, and again in 1908 when the boring results 
were obtained; so that the Information was published here before it was published at home ; 
in fact during that time there was no trade representative to push it. Of course^ the 
Geological Survey was at the disposal of anybody who wished to com er—A. I think the petition 
is that all of us, who know anything of India, are more anxious to see it developed by Indian • 
capital than by anybody else ; but we don't want to see such development fail because Indian 
capital won't come forward. I also think after the war India will be certain to get a certain 
amount of capital from other countries, and if yon say we must not use this capital, I dpn't 
see it is much advantage that we should have, as a result of the war, altered for the time belay 
our petition from being a debtor to a creditor oountry. v 

, MoffUe Pandit M. Jf. Mafoviya.—Q. I am not blind to the ad vantages of English capital 
baaing invested here, and there are other obvious reasons why we should welcome it j 
■wm of the industrial backwardness of the Indian fSople, &o yon think that it fill be d&fc: 
proposition to suggest that every company that is established in Indkahould ofer hal 
^^dho^ eutesribed by Indian*?— 4. Utf) I suggest' that the 

‘ iti jto have A rupee oapital, because of /the mteb of teawfon at tome* 
iiise mo&ey ^ this country to*. 
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be secured, and Indian oapital would come forward all the^more readily, because there would * 
also be this feeling that Indians were sharing in the enterprise ? — A. If you were to make that 
limitation that they must raise half the capital, supposing they^don't get half their oapital T 

Q. Fix a reasonable time, lay down reasonable condition *which would give Iridiaps a fcur 
opportunity to subscribe ? — A. I am very doubtful about these artifipiataerchods. 

Q> I have been led to think of this proposal bfcause IJiave learned in' the .course of my 
tour that some companies would not offer any of fyeir shares to Indians, or wourd not record 
transfers of shares ip favour of Indians in their concerns ?— ; A. Oinfchftt point f am very doubt- 
ful whether an artificial division in all cases as between India and England of the oapital 
which has to be offered is a practical proposition. 


Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Could you give us any general opinion about the comparative 
suitability of methods 8, 4 and 6 of giving Government aid to existing or new industries, in 
question 5 ?— A. 8, 4 and 6 arc only different forms of tbe same idea, except that in method 4 
loans without interest are contemplated. Such a method would be thq;sajne as 1 and 2, except 
that it implies repayment. „ ** 

Q. You would say that the loans should certainly bear interest 7-r-A. Yps. I would 
rather put the matter in the form that I have put it in my note. 

Q. I was trying to find out if, in your opinion, one method was preferable to another ? — A. 
I have thought a‘lot over that and my view is that, from the point of view of administration, 
it is always better not to lay down a very precise formula, because it grows into a rule and 
hampers any case which cannot be met on the ordinary lines. What I feel is that there is 
at present no definite policy in regard to this question of Government assistance. I think 
the guarantee of purchase the most suitable form in a number of cases, but you could not, if 
you had a pottery factory, guarantee that Government would buy so much of the supply, or 
if it were a case of developing a dairy Government could not very well undertake to purchase 
so many quarts of milk every year. 

Q. Who would decide when and how assistance was to be given to the industry ? — A. The 
Industrial Department, who would advise the Government of India. 

• Q. Would that department he Imperial or Provincial ?—A. I do not believe in decentra- 
lisation when you are discussing scientific departments. You want an Imperial department 
who would lend assistance to provincial enterprises. You could not afford to duplicate the 
scientific staff. 

Q . You would not have a provincial department also? — A. I am not very much in favour 
of Provincial Departments. 


Q. Would not the circumstances of the different industries requiring and asking for assist- 
ance be better known ? — A. The case is different from that of an All-Indian Industrial Bank. A 
hank manager must know the people who come to him. You could not, if you had an Imperial 
hank in Calcutta, and an application came from Cawnpore, expect the man in Calcutta^ to 
know sufficiently about the Cawnpore applicant. You would hav'e to get local knowledge; 
whereas in the case of an Imperial Industrial Department, dealing with industrial questions, it 
is perfectly possible for the head of the Industrial Department to go down to the province and 
put one of his experts on to work it up. Unless you are preparod to duplicate the whole 
staff right through, I don't see bow you are going to make it effective, and after all, the 
supply of experts is limited. We have got 11 Local Governments and administrations, and 
we cannot have 11 chemists, 11 geological departments, 11 tanning experts, etc. 


Q, With reference to y^ur answer to question 10, you consider that there is need for Gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in providing these banking agencies. Don't you think they will 
come of themselves ?— A* I don't think that Government should collect half a dozen capitalists 
together and say, “ You are to form an industrial bank.’' I think If half a dozen capitalists 
came together to form an industrial bank and went to the Government for assistance, I 
would not object to the Government being prepared to consider a proposal to assist if a 
satisfactory scheme could he formed. 

Q, Supposing the Government wanted a considerable sum of money for the purpose of 
aiding industries, that would have to be derived either from taxation or from loans ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the proposal to raise a loan for this purpose would appeal to investors ? 

Personally, on principle, I am doubtful to the advisability of Government raising a 
special loan (as apart from its general borrowings), for a particular specific local purpose. It 
seems to me the whole of the assets and credit of Government is at the hack of anv loan, and 


ait is at the 


C l cannot say, we are going to regard this .portion of tbe general assets and cr 

king of Moan raised for one, and another portion thereof at the backing of another, parti- 
cular loan. I tbinkonewayistoinorease the amount of borrowings which we make in this 
country. The tendency has been to rely more on Indian capital than on home capital. 

Bon’bh Pandit At. M. For inatanoe, aa you have done in tbe financing o £ 

tbe^n^nga at Delhi?— 4 That is one instance of it. „ , 

R With reference to ypnr evidenceabont the Indian Trade Com- 

jftf ft* oonsidenaf fc» fitirt .to fta official or an w official ?—J. I aud 
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“if an official." My view^s, take tbe very best man you oan get, whether he is^ufficial or 
non-official ; a man of the Civil Service or*upy other service or department. 

Q. What term of office wot^d*you indicate to prevent his getting out of touch on the one 
hand* and to prpvpt too many changes on the other? — A. I think possibly a tenure of & 
bo 7 years, with th$ arrangement for periodical visit to this country in the interval 1 think ^ 
he should enrage to oome out hen^jfrom tiihe to time. 

Q. ^on^t^rouhthink thsAyeri might starve on small lines, and that it would Mfdifficolt to 
expand later, ^ou migtdfhave dif culty to get the Government of Indijto consider increases 
afterwards ?— A. | have never found the Government of India unreasonable, when a satisfac- 
tory proposal comes to them properly prepared and backed^by detailed inquiry of a competent 
person. 1 don't fear the contingency yon contemplate. 

Q« With reference to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, I gather that even 
if you have got your Industrial Department, you still think there would be a distinct need 
for this officer ? — A. Ojfyes, most certainly. 

Q. For the reasons which you give? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where would you put him ?— A. I have no doubt whatever that he must be in Cal- 
cutta. lie will have to be supported in Bombay, but the headquarter# should be in Calcutta. 

llon'ble Sir Fatulbhoy Currimbkoy.— Q. About Government help'to Industries, what in- 
dustries should Government help, coal mines or jute mills or other big concerns like that. Will 
twenty or thirty lakhs be sufficient ?— A. On this point my view is that you should attack the 
really big ones. I think that the resources which Government has for purposes of helping in- 
dustries are naturally not unlimited, i.e., ihey are limited, therefore you ought not to dissipate 
Buch strength^as you have got in attacking small problems which do not spread further. . You 
want something big on which other industries will hang, for instance, heavy chemical indus- 
tries, and the aluminium industry. 

Q. You think that these should he supported by Government, or should Government 
pioneer such industries?— A. They ought to soe it through in any case, but if they can get 
capitalists to come in with them, on the basis of a share in the risk or of a guarantee q| interest^ 
so much the better. You should concentrate your powers on the big things. 

Q. And about the smaller industries, the cottage industries ? — A. These don't appeal to 
me. I think the system of loans on takavi lines might be developed. 

Q. You think that Government guaranteeing the interest is more preferable to their giving 
the money ?— A. I think on the whole it is probably better. v « . 

Q. About the Indian trade representative, I suppose you aTe aware that feeling on Bombay 

is very keen that Indian Attaches ought to be at every Consulate to have Indian trade 
encoflfaged." Don't you think that Indian industrial products can be pushed if there are 
Indian Attaches at different Consulates ?—A. I don't know. The British Consular Service has 
not been very successful from the point of view of aspistance to trade. £ 

Q. As you know, the Japanese Consular Service has been very effective in Bombay ? — A . 
They, I think, are called by some other name. 

Q. About industrial banks and your scheme ; do you think that the Government should 
guarantee some interest on the capital ?— A. I think that is- one way. 

Q. Don't you think that oapital would be forthcoming if Government guaranteed a 
reasonable rate of interest ? — A . 1 hope so, 


Q. What rate of interest would tempt the capitalist ; can you tell ns ?— A. The competi- 
tion at the present time of other industries is so severe that any remarks one would make at the 
present time would be inapplicable to other conditions. I should say a little more than that 
the rate at which Government loans are floated. 


Q. About these museums ; it was suggested to us by some of the witnesses that as most 
of the manufactured articles from Indian raw material samples of the imported foreign Articles 
exhibited that would be a great advantage j people would see them and try to initiate their 
manufacture locally ? — A. As an educative arrangement, thalyjjobably has its points. But' 
I don't see any value in it commercially. I don't see that the b*i 0 cotton or 

piecegoods would tempt anybody to put money into the business^*. 

(2. But how would you think of this proposffcioir£ommercial ly ?— Not m * commercial 
proposition. f 

Q, Jhen you want an Imperial Department of J^dusfcrie%£ — A. Yes, I should tike to see 

that . ^ . ' ■ 

Q, Aui you went J;he Provincial Director of Industries too ?— i^I am not very kfSnon 
Provincial Directors of Industries, except that you want somebody with localknowledge toatft 
the Information that would com* from different parts of ajirovinae. PismmwBy ;X*w PJ* 
the experts should be Imperial. There must lit in i 
place the assistance of bis experts at the disposal 1 
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Q. Can I §uggegt a hypothetical goheme that I am thinking^? Suppose you have an 
Imperial department of Industries! with all the experts ImpenafjrAad then suppose there is a 
Board <j$ fnwtries in every province consisting of decal business men, some nominated by 
Government And some by the local bodies, with a Itffector of Industries! and that they have 
the help of the experts! and suppose an industry proves successful ; and the Government of 
India think that in a particular province it can be much better helped by Government than 
Ji financed hy the industrial bank, don't you think that in that way 'bhe industries can be 
encotuiged ? — A* I attach very little importance to a constituted Board of Advisjrs/because I 
believe^— and, my own experience has been — that advice is meroofteu asked by noi^efficiala when 
there is no definite relation. Where there is a definite relation ltd&mediatety sets up points of 
difficulty. A provi4jftsl Director of Industries would have absolutely no difficulty in getting 
hold of the leading men of his place if he was competent. 

Q . Do you know anything of the Indigenous Committee we have in Bombay ?— A. I 
know very little about them. I talked to your Secretary in Bombay when I was down there 
recently, and have had communications from him about it, but I am not enamoured of that 
sort of organisation. The best information is obtained by talking informally and without a 
regular set of meeting hours, and where a lot of administrative routin«£ei»e« up to be discus- 
sed,, instead of propositions of particular moment. 

Q. In the Imperial department you don't want an Advisory Board ? — A. No, I am not in 
favour of that. 


Q. And about the ^Director of Industries, do you think he ought to be a service man or 
a business man ? — A. The Director of Industries should be the very best man that you can get. 

Q. And should the local Director be recruited from the Imperial Service ?— A. If you 
have a local Director, you must also pick your best man. 

Q; And he must be under the Imperial department and not under the Local Govern- 
ment ? — A . Provincial Directors will he provincial officers. 

Q. His recommendations also will go to the Government of India ? — A. I take it that his 
position would be exactly the same ns the Director of Agriculture. He would deal with 
problems, that came up in the province and if he wanted assistance, he would ask the Imperial 
Department for the assisance of experts. 

What about the industries in the meanwhile ? It will ^take two or three years before 
the Government of India's reply can come. It will go into somebody else's hands. It is the 
delay, that I am afraid of. Don't you think if the department was local it would be better. 
If there is a local Director, he will send to his Local Government ; he will see the industrial 
people get their advice and send to the Government of India, who will think over it ? — A. 
Then eliminate" the local directors altogether. You have got your Imperial department 
with the experts and can go direct to the Imperial department. 

( The Commission adjourned at this point and resumed after an interval.) 

Hobble §ir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. If the industrial bank could lend on machines 
and the WlldingS and other things, don't you think that Government can do away with the 
direct help to indfistries if they help through this bank ?— A. I am a little doubtful whether 
the industrial hanks could be developed very fully on that basis. 


Q. Ttifcn supposing that Government gives some concessions or guarantees interest, don’t 
you think that at the time the prospectus is issued they should lay down that half the 
capital should be subscribed by the Indians. Indians will be able to start big industries if # 
English firms do not come in, and that will be beneficial to the country ?—A. I do not con- 
template wtf should give any special concession to British capital coming into this country. 


Q. If Government is going to take up this chemical industry it must guarantee interest 
for a certain period or give some other concession. Then don't you think that the Govern- 
ment ought to compel that nearly half the capital must be offered to Indians when they issue 
the prospectus ?— -A. Do you nlean then that 1 should be debarred ? 


fi, 1 am thinking of the inhabitants of the country ?—\4. Supposing an Indian sub- 
soribe&to the capital At the yjftrt and subsequently proceeded to sell his share ? 

Q. Supposing a syndicate is formed in England and they take ^ the whole of the capital 
then India has not the advantage ? — A. I cannot see how you are going to make the shares 
attractive if you attach^Bte^articular disability. 

The other shareh4$ers also will sell it ?— i. Why is any differentiation necessary ? I 
oaAffot conceive that the raising of capit^sriU-be^asy if you attaoh disability of this kind. 

Q^bout these Swadeshi stores do think that Government ought also to have these 
like ?~A. I ehouliiike to see some sort of organisation where Government 

would provide the means of putting before a wbuld^puwhaser the products of certain 
mapfnrtnrars leaving Jim to make his own arrangements with the manufacturer he selects. 

h ^ KM toftftment <>f jf}ownmen$ hos publislwd »li«fc of the arlaolei w«y 

4*1kw*b with thair different poem, would it not help the loonl 
‘ 58 a 
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manufacturers here to knowr what -goods they ean supply 1—A. I think there is a good deni, 
in that. That vae one of4n reoonunendationt of the Stores Committee. ■ ■>%- 1 w..' 4 


'••V' 


Dr, E. Hopkinson. — Q, With regards Government assistance to industries tjphdjiMaiid 
that you hare in mind three quite distinct forms of undertakings to which the Government 
might give financial aid. You have already explained in answer to one of the membra that in 
answering question 4, paragraph 1, you had in mind large industries involving la$|i capital, 
sums andyou quoted instances of |he chemical industry and aluminium, ^ldustry. That wees, 
one distinct compartment. Jn your paragraph % you deal with another m^ter. ] ' 

of small individual industrialists who do not appeal to the public for subscription** but who 
want financial wd. You speak of the model of the system by which Government places loans 
at the disposal of Jthe agriculturists. I do not know exactly what moHelJtou are referring 
to ? — A. There are two classes of cases. My experience dates back in this connection to 1901, 
but mir recollection is that there were two classes of cases in which Government assisted. 
They lent money out at per cent, for the purpose of assisting cultivators to purchase seed 
and there is another class of cases where the money is given for the purchase of agricultural 
plant. These advances are recoverable by the District officer. In my* own experience I have 
given considerable sums, just after a famine to re-establish agrioutturists who had suffered 
from the famine. In another district in which 1 served we made advances for the digging of 
wells. We fixed the time of repayment according to the time when the well would be finished 
and the man could bring the land under cultivation. We had never any difficulty iu 
recovering tbs loans. 

Q. Who provided the loans The Government of India places at the disposal of 
the Local Government a certain sum of money every year. 

Q. The funds are provided by the Government of India whereas the loans are given 
through the Local Governments ?—A. Yes. The advances are made by the District officer on 
the spot. I remember in one district having at my disposal a sum of $130,000 to distribute to 
agriculturists in this way. They generally gave security in the form of personal security 
I cannot remember whether other security was generally required. 

Mr. C. E . Low . — Q. In many provinces we give out agricultural loans for seed and cattle 
on the joint answerable responsibility of all the people in the village who take loans. I under- 
stand that you recommend that the system as it exists should be continued, thatifcis useful 
and that so far as it goes it is useful and you consider it should be continued ?— 4- ^tjjidoubtedly 
it must continue and I would like to see it applied if necessary to the small indust wist,; 

* , “■* : 

Dr, E. Hopkinson.— Q. I want now to ask you as to the third category of undertakings 
to which Government financial aid should be given. In answering question 1 9. y^VU^est the 
assistance in these cases should be through new banking agencies. What short ^enterprises do 
you think such industrial banks should assist ? — A. I am thinking of auindw^*l conoeVn 
•Vrliich is half way between the very big ones and which cannot be called minor industries. For 
Instance the pottery industry. 1 understand that assistance is required from Government. 
It is not big enough to go into the first category and it is too big to come under the second. 


That is sufficient to indicate what you have in mind. RetumS^f big 

industries, you suggest that the Government should not take the whole of the risk! I under- 
stand from that that you want Government to take some portion of the ri$l$, Before financial 
aid to any industry is considered the first business of Government is to ascertain that the 
proposition is financially sound ?— , A. Quite so. 

Q. And if the risk is a material one the Government would not deal with it at ail?— A. 

• There is a certain amount of risk in the early years of the operations of an adventure "of &at 
kind. , Jfajrexample the output may not come to a certain desired standard. 

Q. $fie ris£ should be ascertained beforehand, so far as human foresightocan and 
venture can be described as risky the Government ought to hold aloof? — to bq,. 
labelled it a risky one I agree with you that the Government should not undertake it. 
My view was rather that in the initial stages all ventures are more or le§s & fji .manner, of 
experiments. 

Q. That I grant. But you admit that risk as far as possible should be eUtainajb^fcl 
I entirely agree with you there. * A 

Q. From the way in which yon have worded your, answer I thinkyour idea it l&at the, 
objeot of Qovemmefit assistance is to take some pait of the wl£* 2*pw qe far as J oamsee 
that is not what is wanted. It is not the question of risk. It is thq question of Ending the 
actual monejr to start the undertaking in such Wge natters as weare speaking of. 'Xflktbe 
question of obtaining the necMsary capital. brunt * correct yiew f — A. I think' that ifr 8 *" 
are going to break new groans surely there is a certain i 
might take the example of the iron and st$ql venture in i 
started there existed a certain amount of risk as to whether 'f 
required. 

Q. Take as aii#Mii$le question of growing long staple cotton? ,Nqw I aanoM^i 
the #cientiflc departments of GoWrnment lbve showifit dMi K grown msemhifa But : 
is n small paxt of the matten There At other ^ensUittions. It giust/ta'.g^^^imik'*: 


bof dnoertainty attached, 
md to which at thejtkmi it was 
output would be of Ihpquality 
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id *»a with proper arrangements for ginning aad marketing all of which 
capital. It may not be so attractive financially as the steel proposition. But 

ftwjhAT f.nintf t.lukf OnwArnwiAnf /vn mV. 4 T 1__ xi i * iv 


* thing that Government ought to assist. I only give that as a casually 
- °* w “ ftt I moAn - It indicates the sort of thing I have in mind ?— A. I did not 

qtytMon<$£plat6 a case of that kind. That particular instance is one which Government has 
consider and has passed on the inquiries to the Agricultural department. I do 
• pwciselj what they do at Puss. I understand that they conduct experiments 

°* 4 *°P fl an( * they demonstrate the valued of their experiments by actual 
tritL^on t^epot fiffa then they get the people interested (either the cotton mill owner or the 
exporter) to pjit the trial sample on to the market. I thought that that kind of cas6 would be 
sufficiently provided fop by the nwthods now in existence in the Agricultural department. I 
was rather thinking of the class of cases which are not embraced by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I think my definitions do not cover the whole ground. I entirely agy6e that there is 
a hiatus between all the necessities. of the country and my suggestions for meeting ’them. I 
have never contemplated'the agricultural side of the thing for one thing. There is a difference 
between the agricultural end industrial problems because the risk in the two cases is of quite 
different character. 

Q. Do you agree with me to some extent at least that it is not a question of taking risk 
but of finding the capital?—^. That is undoubtedlv the whole trouble, the provision of 
capital. 


Q. Does it not follow from that as a necessary deduction that capital should be provided 
in a form that is best secured, say, in the form of debentures ? — A. I agree with that as a 
general proposition. 


Q. And not in the form of shares? — A. Not in the form of shares. . 

Q* For two reasons ; first in order to minimise as far as possible the risk undertaken by 
Goveplfment and secondly because Government can always find money more cheaply than 
any cither agency. So that you would add that Government assistance to large undertakings 
should as far as possible be in a form of loans secured either by debenture or otherwise, so as 
to diminish as far as possible any risk to Government? — A. Yes. 


further in connection with this matter will you tell us whether your paragraph 8 
in ^llwesJ^bquestion 4 as to management and Government Directors refers to large undertak- 
8ma ^ er industries ? — That was in direct reply to one of %he questions as 
fo how Gl^erninBlvfc control was to be provided incases where Government givef^. financial* 
^objection to the suggestion that there should be a Government director with 
^31 ddfiieovtev^s simply arose from the fact that the Government director connot be in more 
one plp||^f% time ; it would be impossible for the director to move about attending 
these smaU 

Q. If there is a Director of Industries in a particular province why should he not be the 
director of the company ? — A. I did neft contemplate there should be a provincial Director of 
Industry. J -t^nte m plated that there should be an Imperial department. 

not contemplate a Director of Industries in each province ?— A. I presonally 
prefer to see an Imperial department which would deal with all questions coming up from the 
provinces jand which would send an expert down to enquire into oases. There are as many as 
11 provinolitand’ I feel doubtful whether we would be able to get 11 competent men who 
could be of use in dealing with questions arising in connection with these companies. I 
should be very doubtful about that. 

A*- r ( f 

^^^^SfJ^Jifhggest that in place of the Government director the minutes of thfe directors 
wRojeat to Government approval ? — A. Government should have the 

robutet. will have to keep a close control. They will have to watchthe proheSdings. * 

s that a feasible arrangement ? Can the affairs of any company be propel effected, 
the decisijgp ofth^directors are to be sent to Government for approval oa:< n €iBa|iproval 
beyttpfcted upon?-r^ The proceedings of the directors should be open & inspection. 
Thafi will pe no point in having access to them if you have no right to disapprove of them, 
liat^undoubfodly^hat D^uggest. 

"J yoHstiU maintain it I From my experience in the^C^atters I should say it is 
iwossioie in practice.-^. Ydifr experience in these matters carmk^e^tar freight than mine. 
Il^piob^^Vguing ffoiil .the^limit^ca8^im ^ii country. . % ’ r 

B^Toniot think that you wppt^b%able to guidethe.poHoy from thievery start and 
y tip onlp way to do so is to have a Goverffinont director; w&> wtU be able to have an eye on 
parpmkynt its initiaJbio^ands(j^ when it has been more or fee* de^elopej ?— A. I thought 
that the^Government I)ire<^ might be more hatppering thaii usefjiL The Government 
HSeifc would always firty oa his powers and iMume a rather deferent position to his 
i and the tendency might them "be if he wa# a<man of f»efui personality that he 
^ impose his ^etspnaU^p^ tether §s^km^ " 

if he f perW^ty ?— A. I .do no 
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more 
than I am. 


Q. Perhaps it might haie an educational valfce upon the otjier directors aie 

confident of the possibility x>f finding suitable direotors from among Ooverniaewb bffigjals 

Iam - * , * v f v - /'mL* 

&>.?. //. Stevx$t~^Q. Where would this Imperial Direotor of Industries be, i%l 
Simla ? A. I contemplate his Being in Calcutta. I contemplate a case which I mysdt cox 
into daily touoh with. The Controller of Currency is not a Director on the Prdiden^ ^ 
but he is j^WJjtt<yiclS>with vvhafc is going on ana #ith what the baA$s doing &qd$ 
of any d i^ticnihhips met ,for greater confidence between the Government 081 
the non-Gbfern&ent banr official. A ^ ' 

Dr, JhJi(^iniori. — Q. Xet me ask you now as to the {bird form of Government assis- 
tan< %L * s W ^ exi8 ^ n ff banks provide all that is necessai/for conducting the 
comm$H)i^©f Iphi That is admitted, but you say that the creation of new banking agencies 
to givftv tesistance 4o indastrial undertakings is a pressing problem. Do you Bpeak from 
personal Sxperiencef — A. I speak from the number of cases which often pass through one’s 
hands of small concerns coming up for Government assistance, sums which are not sufficient 
or big enough to attract tbd well known capitalists. Such cases>as 1 am referring to, are 
sufficiently frequent to„ justify the remark that the problem is a pressing one. 

My experience ofindian industries is admittedly limited but I havalistened for rix weeks 
to the evidence^ I have not heard a single case made out which indicated that a definite 
system of industrial banks seemed desirable or necessary. That is the impression made 
upon me so fir?— I was thinking of the match factories for example. 

^ Q . That we have heard of and I think the evidence shows that the match factory has no 
business to exist in India at all under present conditions, and that Government assistance 
there would have been a retrograde step. I understand you to say that in the course of your 
official experience you have had many cases where Government assistance , would have been 
of use?— A. There are cases in which Government has-been applied to for ei#all surnd>hich 
indicate that there is a demand for an agency or a bank which should supplv capital for $uch 
cases. I offer no opinion as to whether assistance would have been effective or not because 
the cases canfe up usually unexamined, without the presentation of the salient facts on which 
a* opinion could be passed and it seemed to me that the transfer to an agency of the duties 
which are at present thrown on the Government departments, namely, to examine 2he proposi- 
tion would help the deserving cases. It cannot be said that the whole lot of these-., cases are* 
undeserving and in this way it would teach the people the lines on which the tank would 
end moncj. * \ . _ 

, Q.— Do you think that it is fully appreciated that an industrial bank fa Ij^ia, * 6 airf an 

entirely different thing with entirely different purposes from an industrial bank in the -United 
Kingdom? Have you read the report of the Farringdon Committee ?—A. I haye read a 
Summary of the report. I quite agree. I have been told that there was no doubt that 
Herman banks would lend money on the strength of an order placed with the German 
, "* 4 hnufactare, say, by a purchaser in England. Money would, on the strength of this order, be 
-fM kt the disposal of the manufacturer to enable him to purchase his material. When the 
gpods areahipped, they still were so to speak the property of the bank who could practically 
dictate to • the manufacturer as to the line by which the goods should beJSbippecf an d 
M to how ' the money recovered from the purchaser should - be remjjlfaff'i^^ClfiBneQy. 
Such a system would become almost a danger in India. That is M^W'eif(Sir that 
1 have in view. My experience of English manufacturers is liraiteijfer^ltfAort time 
that I was itf the Board of Trade and I heard then that the German bank* were rather 
in financial difficulties. 

• Q‘ You s&il think there is need for an industrial bank to finance Indian undertakings ?■ 

"■ Thme are throe classes of banks in India. You have got the IVridriTtiir Tlsnlri. it 
Eichin^Batlki^' agd ^he Indian Banks. The Presidency Banks finane^ptodi ’ 
pM*, rafrBxoh«^igc' Banks arrange for the finance required to place the goods ( 

• idfitorkets. 'X!im h($$i5tly rough division. - , - > ' , 

Q. Do not the ^Exchange Bankyalso finance imported goods ?—4. Imports atefh 
the Excheage Banka to a large extent. ' 

Q- So that the Exchange Banks .do finance export and import K^^.^mu ’ 1 '^ 2 ^ 5 
banks which are established up uom^ry- Man y of %mWd,or " ~ 

There aro-also of copse tWshrolfe ffakfeanoe a fat ^fti^i'srtern 
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tank* are «et up,, .a yritnew the^theiT dav Uud the 
**» j— u . He said that. A ^- A — — * * - - -- 


—w--'- — —— all^bat was requited was that the bank should 
, .fl fhblio^n whiqh fouipeacept. interest would be allowed and «whi<yh 

^§pe«Jp guaranteed ly Government an4 that, the bal* ehotfldiend at 0 or 7 or 10 per cent, to 
concer “' > - Do ,\7 ou ™? ard that at a ‘sound banking proposition, which 
fe»fiii8ot' n»ay properly back I do riot think thqt js going; 1 to solve the problem. 


m Mr.M. Mf. S. 
Gnbbaf. ■' 
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Utay properly bacK r—A I do not think that |s going; to solve the problem, 
inoet cffllpficated problem. The personnel is likjjr to giv| ac^a0dqj»ble a mou nt 

* . 

I Ooidd^Jwt quite deafly understand the answer you gave t<r- Sir. Fazulbhoy 
_ . he raising of capital partially in India and partially in, England, “'would it not 
be possible ' to reserve a oertain portion of the . oapita^’ to Indian uq^taking** vtind a 
certain portion elsewhere ?— A. Yes. I understood that it was , to be resgrvea in for 

subscription bv Indians. / 3f ou.es n say that a particular sum should be raisqp. in such* an area 
but you could not say only a particular class should subscribe to a portion of the 
capital. You can make % distribution geographically but It do ntl think von can do 
anything mo*e. . v ’ . - ^ 


Q. I understand you to suggest that in addition to 


be a technical dei 




them should 


il department competent to investigate and deal and direct tech^wjl undertakings, 
both to be co-ordinated ?—A. Yes. * \ ' 

* \ w ‘ 

Q. You say that the constitution of such an Imperial department should be created on .the 
analogy of the Geological Survey or the Forest or the Agricultural department. In whit 
respect shouhL ff tt be analogous? — A. These departments have a staff of economic enquirers 
attached to them well as seientific men who would devqje themselves to the scientific aspects. 
It struck me thjrt we should have not only that economic enquiry but also something” f more than 
tj>at and that is to mak$ the preliminary examination before the economic aspect can begin to 

be considered. 1 ' 

«* — 

Q. Then yon are not specially referring to the organisation? — A. N<h ’’What I had in 
view was that the activities should follow the model of those departments. 

* 4 you go further and suggest an organisation like the Geological Survey?—^. 

The tfiwld^cM^rvey has to my mind this advantage over the Forest and Apiculture depait- 
mentfLinHtos^ is an Imperial department and the others are divided between provincial and 
Imjsii^/ jf .f:^4^ rather pinned my faith to the model of the single I papen&l department 
wlnch.jirtdldplftce its experts at the disposal of the Local Goverqjnents whenever they wanted 
to enquire itfto any subject. * ■+ 

Q. Then you want centralisation and yon are not in favour of the appointment of a DiteC^ 
tor of Industries in each province ? — A. I am not much in favour of it personally. ^ 

If tjjera i# no such provincial officer bow is a particular thing to be brought before th^.- 
Imperial department ? — A. I should think that there should be no difficulty in bringing the' 
matter tcLth4*fiQtice of the Imperial department on the part of people who are interested. 

* * a ^ ' . , 

* manufacturer be Willing to enter upon what may be a long enquiry and 

a long discussiffr with an Imperial department. Would he not prefer to confide his troubles to 
a loeaL Directed of Indus : Jjft$s ?— A. 1 think he would, the small man especially; 

Q. It wdtifif jfieidiftinot advantage to have a local man who would be sympathetic to tbq 
pie of his ftign pfimpee and who would know at the same time how to briqg the master 


functions will have to be very limiteA'then* ' 


There other matters which kiight come under his direct 
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Q. The danger might become a very serious one. It might lead people astray. Is it 
possible to combine the functions of the local Director of Industries with those of an 
appointment which we may call now the Director-General of Industries in such a way that 
the Director of Industries will be | member of the Imperial department, liable to transfer, 
but not frequent transfer, from one province to another, and having the prospect of promotion 
as Director-General ? Would that be an advantage? — A. That does not bring him under 
the Local Gfvemment. 

Q. The relations of a local Director of Industries to the Local Government is a rather 
difficult point. This is not the case with the Geological Survey in which an officer, wherever 
he may be, in Burma or Madras, is absolutely under the orders of the Difoptor. In Borne 
othpr departments the case is different, their officers are either partly or wholly under the 
Local Government. Would it not to be possible for the local Director of Industries, who is a 
member of the Imperial department, to he lent to the different Local Governments for, say, 
a period of five years and to be placed under the orders of the Local Government for execu- 
tive purposes subject at the same time to the Director-General ?— A. I think that is conceivable 
and could he carried out. 

Q. Would that not satisfy local susceptibilities? — A. There is an exact analogy in the 
Customs Department where the Government of India selects the Collectors of Customs. It isf 
true that the Local Governments very rarely take an interest in what he does, but this will not 
occur in the case of industrial development. I think that of all the forms the one suggested 
by you is the most practicable. * ‘ 

Q. Supposing a Director o£ # Industries is transferred from one province^ arfdfber for 
officiating purposes or on promotion’ lie would have to adjust himself to the ijew' provincial 
atmosphere. Would it bo an advantage for him to have a small Advisory Board of 
Industries ?—A. I have my doubts about Advisory Boards. 

Q. Supposing we start with three ? — A. I do not see that it will be of very great 
assistance. He eotfld always get the help of non-ofliciaL if he is the right type of man. 

Q, You think then that it is practicable to have an organisation of the kind Lhave 
described, namely, a Director-General with local Directors of Industries under him ?— A: $fes. 

, *£ * 

Q. And you are absolutely against tho provincial industrial officer being associated in any 
way with a Board, either Advisory or Executive ?— A. There may be some advantages of a 
.general character in associating him with a Board but 1 do not look to any definite result 
from the Board. 

Q, I have been keeping one or two matters in view during my recent rush througj*4ndia. 
Fot ^sample, in the matter of weaving there have been very great local variations andsomeof 
the Variations are due to the fact that weaving experts have totally different method* . in 
trying to teach the people. In pne province you have one kind of loom ajidiqptheh kincl in 
another province. Each province does not know what is being done in 4hV*)fcher provinces. 
In a case of this kind would not a small Advisory Board he useful to the new Director of 
Industries in a province?— A. Would the Advisory Board be 1 a permanent body with a 
tradition and an accumulated fund of experience ? . 

. * ’ . 

Q. That is rather a difficult point. You think that the logal Diredftr of liduftrics 
would get all the adviee from local men if he is the right kind of man ? — jfl yon get'-ihe 

right type of man he will gather round him a 'certain number of non-officials. If, he is 
not the right kind of man then the Board will not help him. 

* Q- It you had an Imperial Service then the recommendations mat sysp ana sucu am 
industry should be helped would go from the loti^Dir^ctorlio the Dir*otoN0enOfal ? — A% Yop 
could alio have a provincial budget for this The question will eventually hf&e to he 

f iced If to yrhetfoer the Local Goverfcmentg.skpdd notewfevf certain grafts for industrial 
development, 

Q. Is there anyprovincial Boara or A|pmuitRtw^^ \ do not 

• very little experience of agricultural jnatters. 
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President,— Q. There is a great deal of work to be done in^tlfe smaller ^rovhmet andf vOt^ 

want to have some man in the provinces to wk>m the local men could go fir information. : 

Would not the provincial Director of industries be a useful switchboard, that is to Isay a Aan* 

to whom enquirers will go and who will send thp .proposals on to the ImperiaLdeparttppnf^b- 

A. Yes, ‘ - *'• 

. * 

Q. He could give the Local Government advice and instructions^ matters op. which be 
could do so. Don't you think hp would be useful in that way ?— A, Yes. ’ ' V 

Q. Then, the question arises, supposing you made this Director of Industries indephnfcAt Of 
the Government or India is there not a danger of the DirecW imagining In firs ignorance, 
he will be ignorant in all except one or two subjects, that he will be able to follow ^up all 
subjects himself and even do research work and give advice?—^. I think that is a danger to 
he guarded against. 
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Witness No. 137. 

Bahadur D. V. Bhagwant , .Mr? Lakshmi Oil Mill Co., Limited ) 

Aklolat Bcrar . 

Written Evidence , 

I have been the managing director of the Shri Lakshmi Oil Mill Co., Ltd., since 
1905, when it was established. Its paid up capital is Rs. 1,05,000. The company owns 
an oil-mill at Akola in Berar which at first crushed linseed only. Subsequently in 1910, 
it was extended and equipped for crushing sesame, groundnuts, castor seeds and similar 
oil-seeds. In 1914- 15 a cotton seed department, including a refinery, was added. 

There are eight oil-mills between She^aon and Nagpur on the Great Indian The oil seed 
Peninsula line. All of them are operated by steam power and use hydraulic presses industry * 
for expressing oil. Most of them crush linseed and have been prosperous mills. The 
oldest among them is, I belive, of about 45 years’ standing. 

In the following answers I will confine myself chiefly to the consideration whether 
cotton-seed oil-mills can be successfully established in India. 1 will assume that it is emin- 
ently desirable that cotton-seed, which in recent vears has been exported to Europe in 
very large quantities, should be worked in this country, thus affording food for men, cattle, 
animals and plants. 

There is this peculiar ad\ antage about cotton seed oil-mills that they can be 
established and worked by small capitalists. Cotton seed is a bulky material, which 
costs much, to convey to a distance ; and is apt to get heated when stored in large quantities. 

The best results arc obtained when it is crushed on the spot, and as fast as produced 
by the ginneries. There is however this disadvantage about these mills. They can be 
worked most economically and with the best results during the cotton- ginning season 
only, which lasts about six months. During the remaining six months the machinery must 
remain idle or crush stored seed or other oil-seeds. 

Several cotton-seed oil-mills have been recently established in British India and 
Berar ; but, so far as 1 know, none of them has yet proved successful. The reasons for 
this, in my opinion, are mainly two — 

(t) want of skill in operation, particularly in the operation of refining the crude 
oil, 

(2) want of remunerative markets for the products of the mills. 

Both these desiderata can, I think, be supplied. 

The former want can be supplied by having for instruction, for the whole 
country, one cotton-seed oil-mill, including a refinery fitted with the best and most up-to 
date appliances, and operated by skilled workmen under the supervision of a competent 
chemist. 

The mill will be on a railway line in a district where seed can be had fresh and 
in abundance. The mill should provide instruction to all those who desire to learn the 
trade. A substantial fee might be charged to the students. Subject to regulations, 
the students should have full and free access to every department of the mill and the 
refinery, as well as to the' accounts of operation, and also opportunity to practise 
the various processes themselves. The students should be men with long and practical 
experience of mechanical engineering, who hold second or first class certificates under 
the Boiler Acts, and who preferably have had a full course in engineering, in a technical 
school like the Victoria Technical Institute at Bombay ; or they should be men who have 
taken the B. Sc. course or higher degree in science and have subsequently studied in 
the laboratories of the Tata Institute at Bangalore or other laboratories for at least two 
years. These last can learn, at the mill, the art of refining' only. The former can learn 
noth, the manufacturing of crude oil as well as its refining. My opinion is that a six 
months 1 attendance would be ample. 

If possible, the mill should not be owned and managed by the Government. Gov- 
ernment supervision and management ft likely to be very expensive and should be resorted 
to only as a last resource. The supervision and the management should preferably belong 
to private persons who are already in the business and known to possess superior experience 
and skill In manufacturing and refining cotton-seed dll; A liberal subsidy or grant-ra-aidr 
•book) be made to them, so that they might have little reason to neglect instruction of stud- 
*ots* which k the object of tlm subsidy orgrant*io-aid. At the same tune, the grant should not 
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be so large that it would have the effect of discouraging competition. I am unable 
to say whether the mill should be placed under the control of the Education Department 
cr of the Department of Industries ; nor am I in a position to define the extent and nature 
of the control which these departments should possess. I repeat, however, what I have 
said, that every effort should be made to provide the instruction at a private mill. It is 
only when all efforts in this direction fail, that I am willing to advise that Government 
should step in and establish their own mill, and I advise such an expensive measure, 
involving risk of waste, because I feel that the interests of a future prosperous industry for 
which India possesses peculiar advantages are at stake. 

Can a central refinery supply the needed skill in refining ? 

The most difficult- operation in a cotton-seed oil-mill is that of refining the crude 
oil. The few cotton seed oil-mills which have been recently established in British India 

have each their own small refinery. The refining is done by persons who, in most cases, 

did not possess previous experience and skill. This is necessarily so ; for a small refinery 
cannot afford to employ an expert refiner from a foreign country and there are, as far 
as 1 know, no expert refiners in India itself who would be willing to accept employment 
for a modest salary. As a consequence, the refined oil which is produced is inferior to 
other competitive oils made from groundnuts, sesame, safflower and other seeds. One 
remedy to improve the refining is to establish a refinery in a central situation to which 

local mills will send their crude oil, instead of trying, as at present, to refine it them- 

selves. The large central refinery will be in a better position to employ an expert refiner 
and produce a really edible oil. In the United States of America, whete there are the 
largest number of cotton-sced oil-mills in the world, the practice is not for each separate 
cotton-seed oil-mill to try to refine its own crude oil. There, the mills sell their crude oil 
to large and centrally situated refineries. This solution of the difficulty, however, is not 
practicable at present ; for a large and central refinery cannot be established until we have 
first a number of cotton-seed oil-mills producing crude oil. Moreover, it is to be feared 
that the central refinery people, in the absence of competition, would compel the cotton- 
seed oil-mills to sell their crude oil at an unfairly low price. 

• 

As soon as a number of cotton-seed oil-mills arc well established and have 
begun to pay, the All-India cotton-seed oil-mill, private or Government owned, for the 
practical instruction of students, which I am advocating, will become unnecessary and the 
grant for it should be withdrawn. 

In the absence of a mill, either private or Government owned, which I am 
recommending, 1 have little hope that a private owner of a cotton-seed oil-mill will be 
willing to give to students or intending competitors free access to his works and full 
facilities to learn the trade and its secrets, and it will take a very long time for an 
extensive oil mill industry to build itself in this country. This is not all. In the 
endeavour to build such mills, there will be many failures, waste of energy, loss of 
capital and disappointments. All these evils may be to a great extent avoided by the 
provision of an All-India mill for imparting practical instruction on a commercial scale. 

In explanation of the second desideratum, which I have mentioned, I have 
to say that the chief difficulty which cotton-seed oil-mills have to face at present has 
regard to markets for their products. There is frequently no immediate or large 
market for these products in up-country districts, that is, in places where the seed is 
produced and where the mills ought to be established. 

The oil, cake, lint, hulls and wap-stock bring prices which are not, so fax 
as I know, ordinarily remunerative. At times, when other oils and feeding stuffs arc 
dear, the cotton oil and cake, which are the most important products, may bring prices 
which cover all expenses or even leave a profit. But there is an uncertainty, if for some 
years to come, they will ordinarily do so. It is a wcllknown fact that oil produced from 
the Indian seed is very inferior, so much so, that in the United Kingdom, where it is 
most produced, it is considered fit only for the soap kettle. It is rarely, if ever, prepared 
for use as an edible oil in that country. Added to this inherent disadvantage, there' if 
the fact that the art of refining is at present very backward in India. In addition tfl 
the loss in refining being very high, the refined oil smells foul when heated and is not 
always neutral, dear ana of a brilliant yellow colour as it should be. Moreover, owing to 
the difficulty of disposing of hulls at a good price, the seed is frequently crushed wnole, 
without decortication, and consequently fields a grade of oil which is inferior to what it 
would otherwise do. It cannot be denied that on account of its unfamiliarity and inferiox 
quality, the people have frequently a prejudice against it. Fortunately, the taste of the 
mass of the people in India is not fastidious. Provided the oil is appreciably cheaper than 
other oils, it finds a sale in up-country places in small quantities ana to a limited extent 
fa large cities Eke Bombay, the oil finds, at cheap prices, an immediate and large market 
But the expense of sending oil to distant cities amounts to so much that it seldom pays 
to do so. It is far more difficult to market the cake. The press-made cake, unlike that 
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produced by the country ghantS) is yery hard and seems in appearance to be devoid of all 
t>il. The farmer and peasant require a cake which is soft and oily. Even when the cake 
is cracked and broken and ground into meal it is difficult to find purchasers for it at 
remunerative prices. Not that cattle which are long used to be fed with whole cotton 
seed will not take kindly to the cake. Nor is the practice of feeding cattle with oil-cake 
uncommon. 


There seems little difficulty on these accounts. The difficulty is about the prices 
which the people are willing to pay for the cake. It is argued that if cotton seed itself 
sells at so much per maund, the cake, from which all nutritive oil is taken away and is 
left as dry as a wooden board, must sell very much cheaper. That the cake is more clean, 
that it is free from dirt and lint, and that it contains just the quantity of oil which the 
animal can well digest, are arguments which do not appeal to the common man. Experi- 
ments made at cattle-feeding stations, the practice followed at Government farms and 
dairies, and at Commissariat stations and the publications in agricultural bulletins do 
not ordinarily reach him and in rare cases when they do, they have little influence with 
him. To one argument, however, he is always open, and that is cheapness. He is poor and all 
his prejudices vanish when he can buy very cheap. The hulls present the most difficulty in 
Berar. They get heated when stored, arc apt to catch fire, and are so bulky that large 
buildings arc necessary to store them. It is most desirable therefore to dispose of them 
as fast as they are produced. They do find buyers, but only if sold at nominal prices. 
We made hulls in 1914 before the war, but a hundred pounds of them could with difficulty 
bring from three to four annas. A hundred pounds ought to sell at about 12 annas 
to one rupee. We could not use them in the boiler as fuel, for coal was found cheaper 
for this purpose. I have, however, every confidence that if placed on the market with 
perseverance, they will, in a few years, come into increased favour and bring remunerative 
prices. They are already reported to do so in Gujrat. Similarly, with the oil. 
It will gradually become more popular and command better prices, especially so when the 
refining comes to be better practised than it is at present. In the meantime, very great 
care must be exercised that the production of the oil and the hulls does ndt exceed the 
limited demand in the mofussil. Only so much should be produced as the markets will 
absorb. At the same time, care must be taken to keep persistently the oil and the hulls 
and also the cake on the market to supply regularly and without failure such demand as 
exists and to meet further and increased demand. Such a control and regulation of 
production is only possible, in my opinion, in the case of a mill which does not depend 
solely on cotton seed for its raw material, but is equipped for crushing other oil seeds. 
This state of things, however, is only a temporary one, and will not last for many years. 
Once the oil and the hulls and the cake come into general vogue and begin to bring 
remunerative prices, mills can be erected which are devoted entirely to the crushing of 
cotton seed. 

The lint from the linters can find already a ready and remunerative sale in Berar. 
It is used for making rugs and carpets, which is an ancient industry in this province. The 
soap'Stock also is finding sale at Rs. 42 per ton but not at remunerative prices. These two, 
however, are minor products, which do not affect the question of cotton-seed mills in a 
very vital degree. 

To bring cotton seed products into vogue in this country they must be sold for 
some years at very cheap and tempting prices. No manufacturer, however, particularly a 
small one, can afford to sell his products for any long time at unremunerative prices, to 
help the establishment of a new industry, however convinced he may be about the ultimate 
greatness of that industry. He will be the more unwilling to do so because there is no 
guarantee that other competing mills will not come to be built, once the industry is 
shown to be profitable. If the products of the mill must be sold at a loss for some 
years, this loss ought in fairness to be shared, in part at least, by the public revenues, 
because the successful establishment of the new industry means a great increase in 
the wealth and prosperity of the people, and an increased revenue to the Government, as 
has been strikingly shown in the case of the United States of America, and to a smaller 
extent in the case of Centfal Asia and Egypt. To form an adequate estimate of the 
possibilities to India from the new industry, we should remember that India is the second 
largest cotton seed-producing country in the world. 


Another plan of assisting the new industry would be for the Government to 
guarantee the purchase of the products of the mills, in whole or in part, for a term of 
years. 


A way to create a demand for cotton-seed oil would be to promote the allied 
industry of soap-making. This industry is capable of consuming enormous quantities of 
oil. Thus all the refined oil made from the Indian seed in the United Kingdom is used up 

in the manufacture of soap. There is this disadvantage, however, about cotton oil that 
it cannot produce a hard soap. For this purpose tallow or cocoanut oil is required t<f be 
mixed with cotton oil. I recommend, therefore, that a soap factory should be made 
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available for the instruction of students in the same way as a cotton-seed oil-mill. Thia 
factory may with advantage be located in the same place as the AlUIndia cotton seed oil- 
mill, as the latter can supply the former with its raw material. All oil which cannot be 
sold for edible purposes can then be used for making soap, as also all soap stock which 
will be produced by the cotton seed oil mill. The Presidency of Bengal, I have read, 
possesses some very good soap factories. It will not be difficult therefore to procure 
expert soap makers for the soap factory. The soap factory for the . instruction of students 
should be, if possible, a private owned one. It is only when a private factory cannot be 
secured that Government itself should establish their own factory. 

As soon as a number of soap factories are established with success and the 
knowledge of soap manufacture becomes general, the necessity for maintaining or subsidis- 
ing a soap factory will cease to exist. 

I have been informed that the principle of providing for the instruction of 
students in particular arts at a private factory has been already adopted by the Government 
in the Bombay Presidency, and that students holding Government of India scholarships are 
provided with facilities to learn and practise the art of refining castor seed oil at the well- 
known works of the Sabarmatti Mills which belong to the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway Company. 

Up-to-now I have not mentioned the foreign markets which exist for cotton seed 
cake, both of the undecorticated and the decorticated kind. At Liverpool these cakes 
fetch good prices. My esteemed triend, Mr. B. N. Mudholkar, Managing Director of the 
Berar Oil Works, Limited ( this is another and larger oil mill in my town which, is 
equipped to produce both the kinds of cotton seed cake), has kindly furnished me w ith 
figures in respect of thirty-one consignments of undecorticated and two of decorticated 
cotton-seed cake which his mill sent to England in 1912-13 and 1913-14, before the war 
broke out. The average price which he obtained for the undecorticated kind was Rs. 63-2-0 
and for the decorticated kind was Rs. 93-12-0. The proportions, however, of these amounts 
which went to defray the expenses to Liverpool were 59 per cent in the case of the^ 
undecorticated and 42 per cent in the case of the decorticated cake. It may be 
mentioned that the amount of expenses remains the same whether the cake is the decorti- 
cated or the undecorticated kind. From the smaller proportion of expenses to the gross 
total price in the case of decorticated cake one might be led to think that it must be 
more profitable to send decorticated than undecorticated cake to England. But it may not 
be really so. 

The secret of the prosperity of the cotton seed oil industry lies chiefly in the 
ability of the manufacturer to dispose of his cake at remunerative prices. In the figures 
about the 33 (31 plus 2) consignments to Liverpool which my friend, Mr. Mudholkar, 
made in 1912-13 and 1913- 14, the undecorticated cake brought to his hand an average price 
per ton of Rs. 27-3-0 only and the decorticated cake Rs. 54-3-0 only, These are not such 
prices as to make the industry a profitable one. The table given below will make this 
clear. 

Table showing average products and values obtained from one ton of seed 
crushed whole without decortication in the years 1912-13 and 1913-14: — 

Rs. a. p. 

Refined oil, 269 lbs. at Rs. 7 per 38 lbs. calculated on the basis 

of a yield of 1 2I per cent refined oil per 100 lbs. of seed ... 5° 0 0 

Undecorticated cake, 1,881 lbs. at Rs. 27-3-0 per ton, on the 
assumption that the dirt, sand, &c., amount to lbs. 90 per ton,*. 22 13 3 

Lint, 16 lbs. at Rs. 2-8-0 per 28 lbs. ... ••• 1 6 9 

Soap stock ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Total ... 75 0 0 

Less — 

Cost of one ton of seed at Rs. 56 per ton ... ... 56 0 0 

Cost— manufacturing and selling, including all over-head 
charges at Rs. 30 per ton ... 3 ° 0 0 

Total, ••• 86 0 0 


Loss per ton ... ... * ••• xl 0 + 

t am unable to give a similar table in respect of seed decorticated prior to being 
pressed because the quantity of seed so treated w«a small. 
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The cost of Rs. 30 per ton might be objected to as too high, but it is established 
by several years' experience. It must be noted that it is not merely the manufacturing 
cost. It is calculated as follows : — At the end 0 f the year when the accounts are balanced 
and the final figure of total expenditure arrived at, this figure is divided by the total 
weight of seed crushed in tons. The result obtained is taken as the cost per ton. I know 
many people have come to grief because they under-estimated the cost. In this connection 
I take the liberty of giving an extract from the book of Professor W. D. Ennis entitled 
“Linseed Oil", page 158. u With the mill ‘working cost' of 4 to 8 cents per bushel, 
t{ the actual cost of operation has only begun. Thus, in one example, the monthlv cost 
“of barrelling exceeded the entire working cost, freight and' dry age amounted to half the 
“ working cost, executive and selling expenses equalled the working cost. It is these items, 

“ which must all be considered in arriving at the cost of oil, that lead manufacturers to speak 
of the working cost as from 15 to 30 cents per bushel, rather than from 4 to 6 cents 
u per bushel .” 

The cost of Rs. 30 per ton includes depreciation on plant, buildings, hags, 
stores, reserve parts, furniture and live-stock, insurance, interest, all kinds of losses such 
as missing bags, fuel, press doth, and all kinds of stores, repairs, wages, salaries, taxes, 
all overhead charges such as the commission paid to the directors, and all kinds of mis- 
cellaneous expenditure including selling expenses. 

To revert to a consideration of the form of Government aid to the cotton-seed 
oil industry, the> plan of making a grant-in-aid to the manufacturer to recoup a portion 

at least of the loss he suffered appears to me to be difficult to carrv out, for the 

questions would arise: — (1) How is the amount of the grant to each manufacturer 
to be fixed with justice and impartiality 10 all? (2) How are the inleiests of the 

general tax-payer to be safe-guarded ? These questions are so difficult that L 

confess I cannot answer them satisfactorily. The second plan which I have 
suggested, that the Government should guarantee the purchase ol the products 

of the mill, in whole or in part, for a term of years does net seem to me difficult 
to adopt. In respect of this plan the chief question to answer is to what use 
tbe Government can put the goods it would purchase under the plan. Government cannot 
manifestlv buy the oil or the linters or the soap stock. It has no use for these. But 
to a small extent it has use for the oil cake and perhaps the hulls. Tile Government can 
order these for its farms, dairies and military establishments. Perhaps it can advise 
local bodies to buy them for their cattle. But the aid given in these wavs would be 
quite insufficient. Moreover, the action of the Government is not likely to bring the cake 
and the hulls into more favour with the agriculturists. I would suggest therefore that 
every year the Government should purchase quantities of cake and hulls at prices which 
would be reasonable to the manufacturer and then distribute the goods so bought either 
gratis or at nominal prices among the agriculturists. Such an action on the part of the 
Government will, in my opinion, bring the cake and the hulls more and more into 
fashion and its benefits will be enjoyed equally by all cotton seed millers. Agricultural 
co-operative credit societies may be treated with special favour in the distribution, as 
thus the membership of the societies will be made more attractive. No other form of 
Government aid is, in my opinion, more suitable under the circumstances. 

In the table given above (paragraph 22) the average price of undecorticated 
cake in 1912-A3 and 1913-14 is shown as Ks. 27-3-0. This price was obtained by sales made 
in Liverpool. Had the price obtained been Rs. 40 per ton there would have been no loss in 
crushing cotton seed. Now, while most of the cake made by our friends of the Berar 
Oil Works, Ltd., was sent to Liverpool and sold there, some small quantities were sold by 
retail sale locally at Rs. 32 per ton £*-mill, thus showing that, provided the output of cake 
is such that the local market will absorb it completely, the loss per ton of seed need not 
be so high as Rs. 11. Had the oil sold at Rs. 7-10-0 per maund of 3S lbs. and all the cake 
at Rs. 32 per ton, there would have been no loss, although there would have been 
no profit. Thus it is all a question of local markets at a little better prices than at present. 

* * 

I have long and earnestly thought whether the District Boards and Municipalities Assistance \y 
cannot give help in promoting industries. The cry has been that Government should bocal Beards tai 
start technical schools, undertake research work, establish pioneer and demonstration un,c, P ailcs * 
factories, hold industrial fairs and exhibitions, finance industries and encourage and help 
trade in other ways. Cannot the local bodies take a share in this good work ? I think 
they can and ought to. 

1 know that the means of the up-country local bodies are small. I admit also 
that the promotion of industries cannot rank as high as sanitation and the other duties 
which they at present perform, and which generally absorb all the funds at their disposal. 

Yet, 1 contend, that the duty of promoting industries should be expressly added to their 
other duties. Local bodies will have to obtain more money by taxation to be ablej, to 
establish and maintain technical or industrial schools, and to promote industries. The 
power to levy this increased taxation should be. conferred on them. The money thus 
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raised v ill ordinarily be spent on technical and industrial education. In those cases .in 
which it is wished to assist an industry, like that of cotton-seed oil-mills, the local bodies 
should be able to do so only in co-operation with or with the approval of the Government. 
A restriction of this kind would be beneficial to them as thereby they wculd have the 
advice and guidance of Government. It will also prevent abuses. 

I am strongly of opinion that an alteration of the laws for the purpose of 
expressly giving local bodies liberty to raise and spend taxes on the encouragement and 
promotion of industries will do much good by enlisting the co-operation of the people and 
making them more self-reliant and self-respecting. 

Railway freights. We are dissatisfied with railway Rights. One would naturally expect them to be, 
in respect of long distances, proportionately less for less mileage. But they are not so. 
Take for instance the grain rate from Pipariya (a station from which we bring seed for our 
mill) to Akola, a distance of 316 miles. The rate is Re. 0-Q-5 per mawid. But this is also 
the rate for 505 miles from Pipariya to Bombay. This is typical of numerous other cases. 

We ha\c had several extraordinary cases of disparities in railway freights. 
Kir kee is a railway station 41 1 miles from Akola. Poona, the next railway station after 
Kirkee, is 414 miles, that is, 3 miles more distant from Akola. Now, 20 tons of oil cake 
sent to Kirkec arc charged Rs. 399-8-0 and 20 tons sent to Poona are charged Rs. 172-1 1-9, 
that is Rs. 226-12-3 less for three miles more . We have this experience several times 
every year for we send oil cake to Kirkee and Poona. 


We are much handicapped in our business owing to the high rates for grain. Our 
supplies are often drawn from Pipariya, Itarsi, Banapura, Harda, Chanda and Warora— - 
all distant stations from Akola on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. A special concession 
rate Irom the above stations to Akola for seeds to be used for crushing would be a great 
help to our industry. 

Another cause for complaint is the refusal of the use of sheds for perishable good J 
waiting to be loaded. Oil cake is justly classed as “perishable goods'' because the least 
exposure to moisture will damage it and make it mouldy and unfit for cattle food. It has 
often happened that we had to forward -goods while it was raining and there was plenty 
of empty room in the goods sheds at our station. But permission to deposit our cake in 
these sheds while waiting to be loaded was refused on the ground that the sheds were 
intended for storing unloaded goods. No sheds have been provided tor protecting 
perishable goods from rain while they are awaiting to be loaded. This is a great hardship. 

Another complaint we have is that no specially favourable rates can be obtained 
for conveying the products of cotton-seed oil-mills. These mills, as shown above, have 
not become paying and therefore require to be fostered. But the railway people seem 
to be indifferent. They do not appear to have long views. They are not inclined to take 
into consideration the very large and increased traffic which a flourishing cotton-seed oil- 
mill industry would bring to them. Perhaps they are not convinced that this industry would 
ever flourish. 


Tfftining of labour 
and supervision. 


I am of opinion that, if trained, Maratha Brahmins will make good managers 
and superintendents. I am a Maratha Brahmin. My community is noted for its 
intelligence, but its members are generally poor. Our ambition has hitherto been to 
shine in all those departments of life which require intellectual but not manual labour. 
No bov in the community is illiterate. It is the boys of my community who form the 
greater majority in the high schools. They form also a considerably large number of 
students in colleges. The superior students prepare for the Bar and a considerable 
number of them take up the medical profession and a few civil engineering. But feifr 
enter the commercial line and fewer still wish to become manufacturers. The prevailing 
opinion is that we are not adapted by nature for commercial or manufacturing work. 
Our ablest thinkers have very much deplored the existence of this opinion and have 
desired that the present universal tendency to follow the professions should be corrected. 
The basic idea of our oil-mill has been to show by example, on however small a scale, 
that bv honest work even Maratha Brahmins can hold their own as merchants and 
manufacturers. Our mill is entirely managed by Maratha Brahmins. All the directors, 
the secretary, who takes care of the erection and manufacturing side of our work, and the 
assistant secretary, who does all the buying and selling, are Maratha Brahmins. 


In order to develop industries in India, manual training must be made compul- 
sory in the high schools, the students being required to attend classes in carpentry and 
smithy work for a certain number of hours every week. It may be objected to this 
suggestion that the high school course is already overcrowded with too many subjects. 
To this my reply is that the course might be extended by one or two years. fA 
present from the time a boy begins to learn English it takes him seven years 
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become ready to appear for tha matriculation examination. In future, the time should 
be eight or nine years. This will give the students ample time to do manual, side bv 
aide with literary, studies. If compulsion is considered too drastic a measure, then 'I 
propose that the students shouid he induced to attend the manual work classes by special 
privileges such as remission of half their fees. 1 1 

fly introducing manual training in the high schools we shall secure a supply 
of proper students for the 'Victoria Technical Institute at Bombay and other similar 
institutions which are intended to produce managers and superintendents for manu- 
facturing and industrial works. The receipt of a little manual training will be no dis- 
advantage to students who desire to prepare for the professions, only they will have 
to remain at school a little longer. 1 am convinced.,' that in no other wav can’iimnediate 
and appreciable results be obtained in creating a lik'ing jfor manual work among Brahmins. 

It is from Brahmins who have received industrial training that we shall be able to draw 
our future supply of managers, superintendents, and foremen. For besides their intel- 
ligence, resourcefulness and self-discipline, they possess the advantage of superior social 
standing which will enable them to command obedience from subordinates. 

The linseed cake produced in the Central Provinces and Bcrar is generally all Technical aid to 
sent to Liverpool for sale. It is considered to possess peculiar virtues, and commands there industries, 
a price which is higher than what its protein and fat contents alone would call for. In A - 
India, however, it hardly finds purchasers who are willing to pay the price that can be m rr”etine C product?. 
obtained bv its sale in England. 

Indian linseed rake is almost always so imperfectly pressed that it generally 
contains from q to 1 2 per cent of oil, as against 6 per cent which the cake from North 
America as a rule contains. Now, it is the case with English farmers, and stock feeders 
that the more oil they get in their cake the more pleased they are. The same is the rase 
with the compound Iced manufacturers in England. They prefer the more oily cake. Yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, and the additional one that Indian rake is made from seed 
Vhicli is more mature than the American, the price which Indian cake can fetch in the 
Liverpool market is equal or a little less than the American. According to its character 
and oil contents, the Indian cake should bring a better price than it does at present. 

Several reasons may account for the discrepancy. Firstly, cake which is sold on 
a guaranteed analysis fetches a better price than one which is sold without such a 
guarantee. Indian cake, in the absence of facilities for obtaining correct analysis, is often 
forwarded without any guaranteed analysis. On the other hand, all American cake is 
offered for sale with a guaranteed analysis. This may explain the reason why Indian 
cake fails to fetch its proper value. Facilities therefore should be given to Indian oil 
millers to have analysis made at responsible Government institutions. I use the word 
responsible advisedly ; because it has happened within my experience that a series of 
analyses at one Government institution were all wrong. To give one instance : on one 
occasion the m hole seed was reported to contain 32 01 per cent oil, and the cake made 
from it S*50 per cent oil. This was manifestly wrong, for the actual yield of oil from 
that seed at our mill was 34 per cent, 1*. e ., 7*61 per cent more than was demanded by 
the abo\e analysis. If the analysis is wrong, the guarantee given on its faith makes 
the exporter liable to pay compensation. The result may even be worse; for the buyer 
may refuse to accept the goods in a falling market. 


Another reason which may account for the discrepancy in the prices may be T ra d e represtn- 
that while there are probably American representatives of trade on the spot at Liverpool, tatives. P 
to take care of their countrymen’s business, there is no Indian representative to watch the 
interests of Indian exporters. I have had inquiries made on one occasion through a 
European friend about the reputation in which our cake was held in the Liverpool 
market, the price it usually fetched, and other matters relating to the trade in linseed 
cake at Liverpool My inf#rmant, who was practising as a broker in grains and seeds 
in the Liverpool market, sent me a reply in which, among other things, he said that 
Indian shippers of linseed cake were victimised in the Liverpool market. This may or 
may not be true. The circumstances, however, are manifestly such that there is need of a 
Government representative to look after the interests of Indian trade at Liverpool, to 
explain to Indian traders the requirements of the market, its likes and dislikes and to 
advise each individual exporter, if he makes the request, as to the point or points in 
which his goods require improvement. 

I will give another illustration to show the desirability of having trade repre- 
sentatives. Our sesame cake was formerly all sent to Liverpool. Sesame seed is dear ; 

T>ut our cake used always to bring disappointingly low prices. After years, I read in an 
official report made by a representative of the Government of the United States of Amesica, 
wbq had been sent to the European countries specially for the purpose of reporting on 
the trade i»«ach country in oilcake, that 41 hardly any sesame seed was crushed by English 
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oil millers, and that sesame rake was not much appreciated by English farmers, and 
stock feeders. On the other hand, sesame was much crushed on the Continent, espe- 
cially in France, in the Low Countries, and in Germany. Being the produce of home 
manufacture, every effort was made in these countries to bring its true value to the notice 
of feeders and consequently the cake was much appreciated” This may serve to show 
the desirability of having a Government representative not only in England but on the 
Continent to look after the interests uf and to give advice to Indian traders. 

Every province should have one full-time Director of Industries. He should be 
a business man and, if possible, possess experience of one of the industries, or at least a 
knowledge of engineering or chemistry or one of the sciences. Indian industries cannot 
develop properly without the help and^ advice of such an officer. The Central Provinces 
and Berar have effected important improvements in agriculture because in the commence- 
ment this Department was presided over by two eminent officers in succession. 1 
appreciate very much the* efforts and useful work which the Directors of Industries have 
been doing in the United Provinces, in Madras, and in the State of Mysore. Under the 
guidance of such officers there is every hope of saving what is left of old industries and of 
establishing new industries. 


In a central place Government should permanently exhibit (i) labour saving and ( 2 ) 
safety appliances. Labour is getting exceedingly dear. Every manufacturer, therefore, is 
anxious to have as little labour employed in lifting, conveying, and handling things and 
material as possible. He is always on the look-out to see and studv appliances which can 
save labour. An exhibition, therefore, in which the latest and the most varied devices 
for saving labour are shown will be of great service to him. Every manufacturer, 
moreover, is anxious to guard his employes from injuries. But often he does not know 
how best to do it. If lie can know how other people have constructed safety guards in 
situations which he has considered awkward, lie will be glad to follow their example. 
Devices for removing dust, smoke, and noxious gases, for admitting light, ventilators and all 
similar appliances which can conduce to the health, comfort and safety of the employes 
should find a place in the permanent central exhibition. As soon as a new device is oft 
the market, it should be placed in the exhibition and brought to the notice of manufacturers. 

One of the largest and most important oil seeds in India is safflower. It 
is not exported to Europe probably because no machinery has yet been devised which can 
successfully decorticate it. The seed is decorticated in stone mills and pressed in country 
ghanccs in this country, and yields a good edible oil and cake. Oil millers in India 
would be much benefited in their commercial operations if they had forecasts of the 
safflower crop, and 1 would suggest that such forecasts be prepared and published in 
future. 

Speaking about the oil mill trade alone, 1 would suggest that bulletins, reports, 
periodicals and other literature concerning the vegetable oil industry, which may be 
published in future, should be supplied at a reasonable charge directly to oil millers and 
persons engaged in the oil trade who may register their names with the publishing 
department. At present we cannot easily know what literature is issued about the oil 
industry. 

“ The Indian Trade! Journal ” is becoming more useful. It contains now the valuable 
reports of the Directors of Industries. It can be made useful to those who are concerned 
with the Indian Companies Act, the Factory Act, and the Boiler Inspection Act, if the 
Reports of the Registrars and Inspectors under these Acts, and the Government Resoiu* 
tions thereon, and the Rules and Regulations that are issued from time to time under the 
Acts all find a place regularly in the journal. 

At present people have to be on the watch to see if any notifications affecting 
them are published in the Local Gazette— a publication to which up-country factory 
owners, as a general rule, do not subscribe. By insisting that all notifications shall 
regularly appear in the journal, factory owners will derive much convenience and benefit. 
They will also be able to know what notifications are intended to be issued or are issued 
under the above Acts in the other provinces. The journal may also usefully publish 
reports of the important trials under the above Acts, in whatever province they are 
held. 

.It would do a great deal of good if the journal could arrange to publish every 
week a full report in respect of the trade in oil-cake at Liverpool. Indian oil-cake, 
especially that made with hydraulic presses, is almost all sent to the Liverpool market 
for sale. Indian shippers of oil-cake therefore are naturally very anxious ^to have fell 
knowledge about that market. The journal would be doing a valuable service by appos- 
ing its own special correspondent in Liverpool, ahd publishing his reports regularlyeveiy 
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week. The journal, until latclv, gave the rates of vegetable oils prevailing at Hull by 
publishing extracts from the Oil Colour and Trades Journal of London. 11 

I am aware that commercial people in cities like Bombay consider the ‘‘ Indian 
Trade Journal ” of little use. This is probably because they have better and more quick 
sources of information. But factory owners and commercial men living up-country who 
have not such sources must depend upon the journal, which, with a little more enterprise 
and attention to the requirements of up-country mannfactercr*, factory owners, and 
commercial people, can, lam convinced, be made far more useful thantresent. 


Oral Evidence , i$l/t December 1916. 

President.— Q. You say that there is difficulty in getting a central refinery because it 
would require a large expert and costly establishment. Could not the owners of oil-mills 
co-operate to own one central refinery ? — A. There are only five w ills in the whole oklndia 
at present, and with one exception, the mill at Navsari, they are not crushing cotton- 
seed only, but other seeds, and there is not enough crude cotton-seed oil produced to go to 
the central refinery. 

Q. There is no use of starting a refinery until you have enough crude oil? — A . Quite so. 

Q . Do you wish Government to start a central refinery ?— A. Without the oil mills, how 
could they ? There are not enough oil mills and, moreover, it is not enough to have one 
central refinery, because then it will compel the acceptance of its own terms. 

Q . But if it were controlled by Government, or if it were a co-operative institution, then 
the owners would co-operate about the price ? Do you think that in vour district there 
would be a sufficient number of mills established to justify the foundation of one refinery ?— 
A. There are only two oil mills in my district. There is room for more. In my town 
23,000 tons of seed are produced. 

Q . Possibly the absence of a refinery prevents the growth of further mills ?— A. That is 
not so. The products of a cotton-seed oil mill do not get proper prices. 

Q. A refinery would not be sufficient? — A. No. 

Q. You recommend the improvement of vour market for cake and other bye-products ? — 
A . Yes. 


Q . Coming to the question of railway freights, have you communicated with the agent 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway?— A. Several times. I have gone to the Commis- 
sioner, I have gone to the railway authorities, but my complaints have been ignored. 

Q . Have they given you any reasons as to the apparent discrepancy in the rates ? — 
A . No. 

Q. Then you do not know the reasons ? — A. No. In the case of Poona, I know there 
is a special rate for that city. 

Q. Is the industry likely to be a large one to warrant the railway offering special 
dates ?— A. Yes. We have the example of America before us. 

• Q . You say there ate only five mills In India?— A. Yes. They are situated as follow* : 
“One at Lahore, one at Cawnpore, one at Navsari (Bombay Presidency) and two at Akola 
(Berar). The mills are ""so* scattered and so distant that it would he very expensive to 
-Send their crude oil to a central refinery. The railway freight, the packing and other 
•expenses, besides the loss of oil due to leakage on the long journeys would amount to so 
much that it would not pay to have their oil refiued at a central refinery. 

Q, You have suggested here that manual training must be made compulsory and if 
necessary the term of training should be lengthened ?— A. Y<s. Manual training should be 
introduced in the high schools from the bottom class to the top. 

ff. If you concentrate your training in the earlier years, don't you think that you would 
produce a better class of boys ?— 34. Yes. 


xuiC ^ tom to the University without putting in a longer time in^ this 
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Q. You have made out a case, for trade representatives at home to look after the interests • 
of those who are selling oil cake. You think with reference to trade journals that it would 
be better if the Government issued journals dealing with particular subjects or groups of 
subjects so that when an) thing was published, for instance with reference to oil, it might 
not be buried in the Gazette with a large number of other notifications? — A. Yes. 

Mr, A. Chattcrton.—Q . You ha\e a linseed oil mill at Akola?— A. Yes. 

Q . Can you tell me why linseed oil is imported into India and why it is not all manu- 
factured in this country ?—A. I do not know. Linseed oil is eaten in Bcrar and the Central’ 
Provinces. There are mills which crush linseed but the oil is eaten. 

Q . You boil the oil ?—/f. One mill b(ils a portion of its oil. 

Q. Can you tell me why when a large market exists in India for boiled linseed oil, it is 
not made by the mills in the Central Provinces ? — A. They do not make boiled linseed oil 
because without anv additional cost or labour they can get good prices for raw linseed oil. 
They restrict their business to producing oil (or eating. 

Q. Have you tried boiling linseed oil? — A, No. 

Q % You say that cotton seed oil mills can be established and worked by small capita- 
lists?—^. Yes. 

Q. What do you consider would be the output of a mill of the smallest size ? — A . The 
capacity for decorticated cake would be 15 tons per day, and undecorticated cake 10 tons. 

Q. You say you have extended vour mill for the crushing of sesame, ground nuts and 
castor seeds, how often do you change from one kind of oil to another? — A. If there is a 
demand for linseed oil we go on crushing linseed for weeks together and if there is a 
demand for other kinds of oil, we make these. t 

Q. You have large godowns attached to your mills ?— A, Very large and expensive go- 
downs, because in mv place all the seed has to be purchased at the harvest time. It cannot 
be purchased all the year round and so we have to store the' seeds in godowns for the 
whole year. 

Q. Have you asked for advances for stocking seed ? — A. I have never asked for ad- 
vances. We have had our own money and I have never experienced any difficulty. We have 
a branch of the Bombay Bank ; but it is very troublesome to get advances from the Bank, 
of Bombay. 

Q. You are in the fortunate position of having enough capital to conduct your busi- 
ness? — A. Yes. 

Q, You say a Government mill should be established for the training of mill superin- 
tendents and mill managers?—^. Yes. 

Q. And I gather from your note that you consider that it is more important that the 
manager of the mill should be a chemist than that he should be an engineer? — A, The 
manager should be a chemist and engineer. He must have knowledge ot both. 

Q. Chemical knowledge is more important? — A. In the refinery. 

Q, You say that the mill you recommend should not le managed by Government, but 
that it should belong to private persons who are already in the business and known to- 
possess superior experience and skill in manufacturing and refining cottomseed oil Do 
you think that any one who has this superior knowledge and experience of oil milling, 
would be willing to impart this information to persons who may become rivals in the 
manufacture? — A. I know* from reports that the mill at Navsari (Bombay Presidency) is 
managed by a young American gentleman and produces the best oil. Whether the mifl 
will receive students or not I do not know. If they won't the other course is that the 
Government should have a factory on a commercial scale forttraining managers. 

Q . Do you think it would be possible to have a small mill and complete refining plttft 
at an institution like the Institute of Science, bangalore, where these people could be 
trained?—^. Yes. In London there is a Polytechnic in which* students are taught the- 
manufacture of varnishes on a commercial scale. . * 

Q. Do jm think that it could be done at a scientific institutelike ** 

Bangalore Provided they have the plant* * / /' ,-* ■ ;f , 
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Q . Do you think that you would be able to produce edible oil here if it is only fit for 
soap manufacture in other countries? — A. We are not so fastidious. We can sell the oil 
and it is used for cooking. Our tastes are not so fastidious as those of people in the West. 


Q . Where do you get your market for the cotton seed oil that von produce now? — 
A . The chief market is Bombay for large quantities and small quantities we sell locallv in 
our province. 4 


Q, What do you do with the cake?— A. Whether it is decorticated or not it is mostly 
cxpoited to England. Small quantities arc sold locally for cattle food to Government 
farms and other private owners. But most of the cake is exported to England. 


Q. Is any cake used for manure?— /I, 1 know only one case in which the cake was used 
for manure, and a small quantity was used. It vvou'ul be wasteful to use it as manure. 

Q. What are you doing with soap stock ? — A. We sell it to soap factories in the 
Bombay Presidency on the west coast. * 

Q And ycu think that it would be better if you had soap factories established in 
connection with the cotton mills? — A. Yes. 

Will you tell us how you refine your cotton seed oil at the present time ? — A. By means 
of caustic soda. We mix the oil with a solution of caustic soda. 


Q. Do you use a filter press ? — A. Yes. For all oils. 

Q . Have you a separate press for each kind of oil? — A. For cotton seed oil we have a 
separate filter press ; but for other oils we have only one press. 

Q . Is the machinery that you are using German or English? -A. The cotton seed 
department machinery is from America, and machinery of the other departments’ is from 
England. 

Q. Have you had any trouble about decorticating machinery from America 7—~A. We 
have a knife decorticator. Once the knives broke and we could not get them in India, and so 
-we bought a disc huller. We have no trouble, now we can use both the hullers— the 
knife huller and the disc huller. 


Q. The delinting machinery is American ? — A. Y es . 


Q. You say that there is plenty of scope for the establishment of oil mills in your 
province? — A. Yes. 

Q, What would, in your opinion. determine the ^ i tes on which cotton-seed oil mills 
should be erected?- A Mills should be established where the seed is produced, i. e. t where 
ginneries exist. 


Q. You would not have a mill at a place like Navsari ? — A. They have to import their 
Seed from Bombay which is very expensive. 

Q , Are you aware that that mill is making a profit or not? — A. They say that they do 
make a profit, but there are other people who say that they do not make a profit. 

Q. They publish balance sheets ?— A. Balance sheets can be produced to say anything. 
I say this, however, without in any way questioning the correctness of their balance sheets. 

Q. Do you mind telling us whether in your experience a cotton-seed oil mill is profit- 
able? — A. Our cotton seed oft mill does not pay us. We abandoned cotton-seed crushing, 
because we lost money. 


Q. Do you know whether the American machinery which you have in your mill is 
similar to that at Navsari ?— A . I was told that their machinery is like ours. 

\ 

Q . Will you tell us how you manage vour mill? — A. I am the manager, and my son is an 
engineer and a nephew of mine is a chemist. 


g . So that you lave a complete control both on the engineering side and the chemical 
-A* Yes* Our company has u shareholders. 

Q. tes. / 
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Q. What about the odour? — A . The oil gives a bad odour when it is heated, but 
afterwards it does not give a bad smell. It is used for sweetmeats. 

j Q. Have you made any attempts to produce an equivalent to vegetable ghee? — A . No. 

Q. Is there any market in this part of the world for vegetable ghee ? — A . There 
will be a market, but the difficulty is you must have a plant. It is very difficult and 
expensive to make ghcc. 1 do not know much about it. 

Q . Is there any scarcity of ghee in this part of the world? — A. What we Brahmin* 
get in the bazar is ghee mixed with tallow. In Bombay there is a regular trade in this line. 
They import tallow from the United Pi ovinces and mix it with ghee and sell it as pure 
ghee. 

Q . Would you like some chemical or scientific institute to take up the question of 
the manufacture of vegetable ghee?-— A. Yes. 

Q. And work out the process which could be adopted in this country ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that there would be a large market for it? — A. Yes. 

Q. The reasons why you have not taken'it up is the fact that there is not a sufficiently 
worked out process?— A It is beyond my capacity to think about these schemes. I am a 
small man, I have read about these schemes, but I have never given any serious attention 
to them. 

Q. Do the ryots in your neighbourhood use cotton-seed as food for cattle? — A . All the 
agriculturists feed their cattle with cotton-seed. 

Q. What is the prejudice against using cotton-seed cake ? — A. Because the cake is very 
hard, and they say that all oil is taken out and the cake is devoid of oil. There is one 
omission that I have to supply. I have not stated in mv statement the capacity of my 
mill and the hours of work. 1 have said that the cost of working is Rs. 30 a ton but 
that is an insufficient statement. The capacity of our mill is 10 tons for un decorticated 
and 15 for decorticated cake and the hours of work are between 12 and 15. We do not 
work day and night. If the capacity were more the cost would be less. 

Horible Sir R. N. Mookerjee>—Q. You propose a new tax giving local bodies liberty to 
raise and spend taxes on the encouragement and promotion of industries? — A. Yes. They 
may levy it if they like. There is a strong feeling among the leading people that they 
should encourage industries and they may be persuaded to levy a tax. 

Q. Will you make that optional or compulsory to each Local Board? — A. Optional. 

Q. Do you think they will levy ? — A. I know many members of the municipalities 
and District Boards are willing to assist industries and for that purpose my idea is to give 
them an option. 

Sir D. J , Tata.—Q . Do you decorticate the cotton-seed first always, or do you pr&s 
the whole seed ?— A. We onlv worked for a few weeks and we found we made a loss and 
we abandoned working. We decorticated the seed. 

Q . You say that the machinery you have is the same as the one at Navsari? — A. The 
makers may be different, 

Q. I understand that the Navsari people claim that they have machinery for Jecorticdt* 
ing which is giving complete satisfaction? — A . There are only two aecorticators m 
America) the knife decorticator, and the disc decorticator. There is no third type. 


Q , Do you know of any English decorticating machinery ? — A . No. 

Q , Is your statement correct that the cake is left as dry as a wooden board?— Aft 

appears so. It contains, however, nine to ten per cent of <*. . 

Q . I understand that 5 to 10 per cent of oil is left ir. the cake ?— A. In America 

Sreduce the percentage of oil from 6 tS 7. «*But in our mills the percentage left is 9 to 10* 

Q , The cake is not left as dry as a wooden board?— A It looks like that. If 
analyse the cake, however, yon find it contains 9 to to per cent of oil 

Hon' bit Pandit M. Maltvija.—Q. C«ui you make any 
pla ce where tbii AIMartta Cottonseed Mill thudd jb*i$ii«ted ?-«#, ^ 
place on acaltaay *feert tbara iflwfioclwicfc 

wTi'&mfWt, • 
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,ce which you think would be cental 
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l cafthot choose. The seed produced in Berar contains a larger perc^atafee 
in Bombay les> oil. The cotton seed in th ; United Provinces contfcnV 
ft tar^e perfceritage broil but all places are equally good for a cottonseed mill. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what it would cost to equip a refinery?— A. I have not 
made any estimate. It would not cost much. The refinery consists only of tanks, and 
a few pumps and an engine. ’ 


^ Q, You have not thought out the cost?— A. It would not cost/ much, 
the highest cost would be Rs. 50,000, 


At the outset 


Q. What about the recurring expenditure?—^. I cannot give you an estimate. 

Q. Don’t you think that a few of the proprietors c)u ? d raise this small sum and start 
a central refinery?—^. There are only 5 mills at present in the whole of India. Only the 
Navsari mill confines itself to cotton-seed. The other mills work other seeds and there 
.is not an enough number of mills to co-operate and think of a central refinery. 

Q. You are opposed to the Government owning and managing this suggested mill. But 
do you think that if the Government deputes one of its officers to investigate the whole 
question and to place the result before the public, the people will be coming forward to 

* find money to start such a mill? — A . We are not any longer in that stage. This industry is 
carried on on a large scale in several places in Egypt, Central Asia, and America, and there 
is no need of investigation. The only need is for training managers. 

Q. By investigation I only mean putting together the facts which bear upon the question 
.as to how much it would cost, the recurring expenditure and equipment, and whether 

* it would be profitable?— A. The makers in America and England furnish a complete estimate 
to you for the smallest plant as well as for the largest plant, fiom 15 tons to 500 tons, 

Q. You say , (< In those cases in which it is wished to assist an industry like that of cotton- 
seed oil mills, fhe local bodies should be able to do so only in co-operation with or with 
the approval of the Government. ” Why do you want to limit their discretion ?— A. For 
this reason, that a small municipality may abuse powers. They might assist a friend and 
abuse their powers, whereas if they were required to co-operate with Government, they 
would’ get Government advise and there would be no abuse of their powers. 

Q. What you mean is approval of Government and not co-operation in aiy othef . 
rsense?— A. No. The Government when they ask the local bodies to assist with money, 
will come forward with a grant themselves and so both will give money. 

Q t You say, 11 1 am of opinion that trained Maratha Brahmins will make good managers 
.and Superintendents." Don’t you think that others besides Brahmins will also make good 
managers and Superintendents if they receive training?— A. Others will also make good 
Tnanagers. But our people are after literary pursuits and therefore I say that they shonftl 
be weaned from the literary pursuits and taught minual labour. * 

* Q. It is not your object that Brahmins alone should be trained ?— A. No . 

Q . You suggest that manual training should be made compulsory in the high schools, 
r jm4ybu mention the opening of classes in carpentry and smithy work'. Suppdse it is const* 
to be top strong a measure to make carpentry and smithy compulsory, would vou 
. ^make‘ drawing a compulsory subject beyond the primary^ stage ?— A. Drawing is a 
‘ compulsory subject in the high schools in oiir provinces. Drawing is taught to all the boys. 

irW/.y ,1 ■ ^ ' 

stage is it started ? — A. F rom the first English standard they learn drama £ 
to tlKi^triculation class. ’ * 

7^' i • ' • t * 4 x . . 

-schools and girls’ schools 1—A. Not in girls’ schools.' / - 
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Q . Assume that it is brought up to the standard which you think it should keep up, then- 
don't you think it will be an advantage to the public, to the Bhatias, Marwaries, and other 
people who do trade, to have commercial information supplied to them in the principal' 
vernaculars of the province? — A. I must know in what form it is going to be published. 
The present form is very imperfect. 

Mr. C. E. Lew.— Q. Can you till me whether the Agricultural department has been 
able to give you any practical assistance in selling your cake as cattle fodder or as manure ? — 
A. 1 lock to them for assistance, but we must go beyond this. The people do not know 
what experiments are carried on in the experimental farms. What we need is that intelligent 
people should feed their cattle with this cake and should show the results to their 
neighbours. 

Q. On the same lines as ordinary agricultural demonstration in other subjects ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has any practical result arisen from the demonstration work done by the Agricul- 
tural department ?- -A Yes, 

Q. You speak of the desirability of trade representatives in the United Kingdom and 
elsev*hcre. The instances you give appear to me to relate to nascent industries or infant 
industries. You give two instances where trade representatives would be useful to an 
infant industry, or growing industries, but not so much to an established industry? — 
A. Thcie are oil mills which have been established and it would be even useful for them if 
there was a trade representative in England. 

Q. I quite agree, but do you think that a trade representative in England or in other 
countries would be useful to India after these industries ha\e become established ? — A. Yes. 
After the industries are established trade representatives will still be useful. 

Q. You speak of the desirability of getting guaranteed analyses, that is authoritative 
analyses for the cake. How do you propose that it should be done? — A. 1 get my analyses 
done at Nagpur, but facilities should he given to all. 

Q. How will the purchasers know that that analysis was done on a fair sample? — • 
A. If the manufacture of the cake does not give a fair sample it is his own mistake, Every- 
thing depends upon giving an average sample. 

Q. In guaranteed analyses in other countries, is it not the case that the fair sample is 
.taken by some authoritative department ? — A. No. It is the look-out of each oil mill owner. 
He takes care to see that the analysis is correct, because if the analysis is not correct the 
purchaser will not buy the cake. 

Q. You think that the responsibility of taking up a fair sample might in India be left 
to the manufacturer?—/! Yes. 

Q. Would you recommend a central authority forgiving such an analysis or do you 
think it might be left to provincial agencies? — A * It might be left to provincial authorities. 

• Q, The President wants to know whether you think that provincial authorities would 
command the same respect for their analysis outside India as a central authority would ? — 
A . If the analysis is guaranteed the purchaser makes his bargain on the basis of that analysis. 
If he has any doubts he might get the cake analysed in Liverpool or other places and if 
the guaranteed analysis is found to be incorrect there might be an arbitration. But the 
certificate of the guaranteed analysis itself will have no value. We will sell on the 
basis of that certificate. If there are any doubts about the analysis they will have 
# 'second analysis made. 

IF by the second analysis the first analysis is found to be incorrect there would be an 
arbitration?—/!. Yes, 


Witness No. 138. 
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principle, but as many other similar concerns which were formerly started had not proved 
successful, it was found altogether impossible to raise the money from the public by 
making my business a joint-stock concern. I had to invest every pie that l had at mv 
disposal in building, machinery and initial experiments. Consequently I had to experience 
great difficulties on account of the lack of sufficient working capital. It is therefore 
completely essential for the Government to support new industries by assistance of every 
description. When a new business has to be brought into existence, the Government may 
guarantee the dividends for a limited period of time. The Government may advance loans 
at a reasonable rate of interest on proper security. The presidency banks and co-operative 
societies can be induced to help new industries by lending money to honest persons. 
The rate of interest must not be very high. I myself am put to great inconvenience for 
obtaining my working capital. If I can get a loan of twenty-five to thirty thousand rupees 
at four or five per cent, 1 can work my factory with greater ease and show better results. 



Q • 3 * — As far as my industry is concerned, there is no fear of having more concerns 
than can be maintained by India. 


Q t 6, — When the Government has given assistance in some form, they must see Govtrnmlent 
that the money granted to the agent is not diverted to objects other than those for which a«i»tanct.;_ 
the assistance has been given. The Government should not interfere in the internal 
management of the concern. Their control should be external. 


Q- 15- — 1 have suffered much owing to want of technical and expert advice. In the Technical aid. 
beginning, I had to conduct various experiments in connection with match-making on a 
small and large scale. I lost much time ryid money in this procedure. If there was an 
expert to guide me in my work, my factory would have been much more successful than 
it has otherwise been. 


Q. 19 . — If the Government establish a model match factory, the existing factories 
would be greatly benefited. They might learn much from the Government concern. 

« 

Q. 22. — If the research work in connection wit h various new industries is conducted Demomtratioa 
m India, business managers can personally see with their own eyes the work done by factories, 
experts. It would be highly advantageous if we have a place which we can ref?r to for- 
the solution of various difficulties which often come in our way and mar our progress. 

Experts should be supplied by the Government without charging anything. A reasonable 
charge should be made only after the business has been firmly established on a profitable 
basis. 


. 0. 3« . — The Government should give preference to articles of Indian manufacture Goremmtnt 
while buying their stores. The Government and railway companies can buy Indian matches patronage, 
if they are good and practicable, 

Q • 4 Ov— The Government should make facilities for the starting of new industries by band policy, 
free grants of land. 


Q. 44. — In India labour is unskilful, inefficient, and unsteady. It is very difficult to train Training of labour, 
them in a new kind of work. 1 experienced great difficulties in obtaining men who would 
work in the factory for a long period of time. In the match industry the machinery is 
very intricate. After a labourer becomes expert in some kind of work, he naturally gets 
good wages. As soon as he earns a small sum of money, he runs back to agriculture. 

I established a school for educating my labourers, but nobody attended, with the rfcsalt 
that the masters, being disgusted with their task, left service. 

Q* 54 - — There is a difference of standard in the examinations of mechanical engineers Mechenicat ' * 
in various provinces. A mechanical engineer of one province is not recognised in en f* lne#r ** 
another. If there is uniform Standard for certifying mechanical engineers throughout * 
ludia, mafcy difficulties would be removed, 

# 

Q' t 56.~^There should be an advising Board in each province. Expert and technical Officii organ!* 
advice is absolutely essential at every step in a new enterprise. 


' Q. 87. —For the convenience of match and pencil industries and similar other con- Gor«rnm*st 
which require suitable wood for their success, the Government should publish, p»*>iic*tip«s. 
through flw Fqwwt Department, patnphfcts giving information about the places wherfc { 

obtained. Tne Government should supply wood to manufacturers by , , * 
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for any price tliat he would demand. The Government should, therefore, supply match* 
wood direct lo the manufacturers. Also they must issue such regulations that small trees 
may not he destroyed. The trees that give suitable match-wood should be taken care of 
and should be allowed to grow into biir trees. The Government can induce the Native 
States to give match- wood to manufacturers at a nominal rate. 

As the match industry has to contend with the % well-established and long-standin| 
Japanese factories, and as Indian wood is not as white as Japanese wood, the business oi 
match manufacture will not be able to stand in Japanese competition if the railways do nol 
grant exceptionally concessional rates. The success of a new enterprise depends "upon th< 
facility with which the products are carried to the consumer. If the railway freight h 
heavy, it is impossible to work with profit. Up to the present the railways do not afford 
the convenience of concession rates as liberally as they ought to. For making new busines! 
successful, it is quite necessary that the railways should grant special rates more liberally 
to Indian products. 


Oral Evidence , the 15 th December 1916. 


President. — Q. Can you tell me how long this factory of yours has been in existence? 
A. 16 years. 

Q. Was the match factory a paying concern? — A. It is a paying concern. I was a 
share-holder in a match factory at Ahmedabad. I came to understand that they were making 
good profits and then 1 brought machinery and set up a factory myself. 

Q. What sort of technical expert did you have for a manager?-— A I had one London 
man and also one German. ' 

Q. How long? — A. Former about six months. The German was only 15 days. 

Q. You have had no regular continuous manager? — A. No. 

Q. Then why do you expect the factory to be a paying concern? — A. It is a paying 
business now. • 


Q. In your accounts do you distinguish between the things that you buy in this country 
and the things that arc imported?— . 4 . I purchase the chemicals from Germany and from 
England and also the papers, labels and other things. I tried printing of labels here. 
They were printed but not properly cut. 

Q . Can you tell us which cost more in the match factory, the materials obtained in this 
country or those that are imported? — A. The imported goods cost more. 

Q . What would be the proportion before the war?— A. Including labour, it would be 
60 per cent foreign and 40 per cent swadeshi. 

Q. During the war the foreign material costs more? — A. More than 10 times. 

Q. Is it a private factory or a public joint-stock company?— A. It is my private 
company. 

Q. What does the labour cost?— A. About 10 to 12 per cent. 


Q. How much capital have you invested ?— /L Rs. 1,15,000. 

Q. What return did you get on this?— A. Three to four thousand rupees. 

Q. Is that net profit?*-/!. It covers only the interest. My factory is not going properly 
on account of some difficulties in getting things in proper time. 


Q. Do you allow for depreciation?-/!. 1 am deducting one thousand a year for depre- 
ciation on machinery. I got some of the machinery second hand and at present I cannot 
get some of the parts for wear and tear. 


Q, If 60 per cent of the articles are imported and 40 per cent indigenous^ what advantage 
is it to the country to make matches here ? — A. This is a swadeshi concern. I started it 
simply from the business point of view in order to make profits. If the things that are 
imported can be produced here, for example zinc oxide, manganese and glue, dtc., then we 
can do this industry successfully here. I would only ha\e to import phosphorus. t 


Q. You want Government to supply wood.. At present l cannot find any satisfactory 
. reason for making matches in this country, is there any real necessity M this wood 
f<sf building, etc.?—/!. The simool wodd is not used for any other purpose excejpttnitcbes. 

Q: You want most of these things to be manufactured; ^ere, For doing a 

much larger market than merely the match industry, Notody ** ^ ^ 

- manutowre of these chemicals for the match industry alone* $be 
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Q. How many match factories would be needed in India to meet the demand?—^* 
Hundred. I had been producing 1,000 gross per day, but owing to many difficulties I am 
producing only 300 to 350 gross at present. 

Q. Where did you get your labels?*—^. The machines here do not cut it nicely. I had 
therefore to get it done in other countries. I used to get labels from Germany and also 
• from London. 

Q. How do the Japanese and your matches compare in quality and colour? — A . My 
factory was closed for eight months because the steamer that was to come from Liverpool or 
London bringing me the goods 1 wanted did not arrive. It is now working for the past three 
months. The Japanese matches are no doubt whiter, but they break more easily and 
you have to light many sticks before one is ignited. In appearance the Japanese match 
is better but in quality mine is superior to the Japanese product. 

Hon'ble Fandit M. M . Malaviya . — Q. Do you know if the Japanese Government is 
helping its manufactures ? — A. I hear they are helping the industry to a great extent. I have 
spoken to people who went to Japan and they told me about it. 

£?• You say that the presidency banks and co-operative societies can be in duced to 
help industries by lending money to honest persons. The presidency banks as they are at 
present constituted cannot help industrial enterprises. In your opinion there ought to be 
a bank which would specially help industrial enterprises? — A, Yes. 

Mr. C . E '. Low.—Q. Where are you getting your wood ? How much is good and 
how much useless ? — A. I get it both from zamindaris and from Government. 50 per cent 
becomes useless. 


Q. Where do you sell your matches ? — A. From Madras to Cawnpore. 

• Q. What brand is it?— A. Sword brand. 

Q • Have you got a sample of yo^r match box? — A . Yes. Witness handed in a sample. 

Dr.E. Hopkinson. — Q. What security would you offer for the loan which you 
esire? — A. The security will be my property. I am not indebted to anybody, 
d What property? — A. The factory machinery and plant and building. 

Q. To what extent should the loan be covered by the security? — A. If the Govern- 
ment advances 25 per cent of the security the work will go on well. I want Rs. 25,000. 

Q • At what interest? — A. Not more than 5 per cent. 

Q. Have you ever applied to the Department of Forestry for advice? — A. I have 
written to the department. They help but not to a sufficient extent. Owing to the coupe 
system sometimes we get an abundant supply and sometimes we get a very poor supply. 

Q. Have you ever applied to the department for advice as to suitable kinds of 
wood ? — A . The Forest Economist at Dehra Dun visited my factory. We also find 
out from the publications of the department. 

Q • Did the Economist come at your request? — A . He came of his own will. He was 
touring and in the course of the tour he visited the factory. 

President,— Q. What kind of manager have you got now?— A. I have got my own 
manager. Myself and my son-in-law are working at the factory. It is my opinion that it is 
•only profitable if we work the factory on a large scale. If we do that then I can say that we 
can keep out Japanese matches to a great extent. 

r 

Q. Are you working every day? — A. Yes. I live very near the factory, almost in the 
factory, I may say, and we (I and my son-in-law) work 16 hours a day. 

Q. Where are you getting your chemicals from now ?—/f. Wherever I can get it in the 

market. 


# Q . If only 40 per cent is swadeshi how can the thing be done here without first 
having the chemicals ?— A. If more factories are started then the chemical manufacturers 
^81 surely come in. 

What sort of royalty are you paying for the wood ?— • A. 4 annas royaly per cart-load. 

, Q' How far if the factory from the wood }—A. 40 miles. 

^ it cost per cubic foot at thefactory ?— A\ I shallwork out the figure* 
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Witness subsequently forwarded the following note .— Below is a list of the chemicalft- 
and raw materials showing the rates before the war and at present. 


The cost of the wood is the same before the w f ar and at present, i. e. t I pay Re. 0*4-0 
per cart-load of fresh cut wood that it comes to nearly Re. 0-3-0 per cubic foot. The chief 
objection of pushing the match-making industry is the keen competition of Japan matches. 
If import duty on Japan matches, 25 per cent of the cost be laid, the Indian match-making 
industry will surely be successful. 


List of the chemicals and raw materials showing the rates before the war 

and at present . 


Name of the articles. 

Approximate 

rate before 
the war. 

Approximate 
present rates. 

Rates per 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Potash Chlorate ... ... „ 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Lb. 

Potash Bichromate 

0 

S 

0 

1 

8 

0 

» 

C&put Mortum 

0 

1 

9 

0 

5 

0 

n 

Zinc Oxide 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

n 

Sulphur ... ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

>» 

Amorphus red Phosphorus ... 

i 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

?» 

Antimony Sulphide 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

I* 

Strantia Nitrate 

0 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 


Barayta Nitrate ... ... .. 

0 

2 

6 

1 

8 

0 

1 

w 

Glue of best quality ... .. ... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

II 

Gum Senegal ... 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

0 

M 

Paraffine wax of 123 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

6 

II 

Potato Starch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

»l 

Blue paper in reels 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0 

M 

Labels cm yellow paper in black and red printing ... 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1,000 

Tin sheets of sire 20 * 14" 

9 

0 

0 1 

35 

0 

0 

1 12 sheets. 

Dark packing paper 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Ream. 

Wire nails cf various sizes 

9 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Cwt. 


Q. How do you get your machinery repaired?— A. I have got my mechanic shop and 
engineers and fitters. 

Q. Where did you bring them from ?— A. From Ahmedabad. 

Q. How many hands altogether do you employ ? — A. Formerly there were 300 when 
the factory was working fully. Now there are only 100. 

Q. What wages do you give them ? — A. They are paid for piece work. 

Q. Where did you get your machinery ? — A. I bought some in an auction and many I 
bought new' from Germany and some shortly worked by the Bombay factory that failed.. 
They are the machines of the firm of Mr, A. Roller in Germany. 


Witness No. 139. 

Hon'ble Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar ) P leader ) and Honorary Secretary } 
Co-operative Bank , Balaghai . 

Written Evidence. 

My main profession till about six months ago was that of a pleader. I have not go- 
far been directly connected with any industrial concern, large or small, such as a mill or*, 
factory, and I am not therefore sure if I can be regarded as experienced within the 
me anin g of the summons I have received from this Commission. I have, however, suffered 
some loss from some of these concerns and gained profits from others. This led to 
make enquiries into the enuses of failures or success, sod 1 desire to place, n^yjows 
bef&e the Commission. I am not prepsred tjo go swfar as to suggest tW 4 
wort <pa thogftt of fee . 'I m mSmr .wSifi » 

that fa many ones they were mainly due to 1 
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The educated people have begun to think of industries, or revival of them, but along 
with this proportionate progress has not yet been made in industrial education. The 
result is that, in their well meant desire to promote the industries of the country, people 
having little or no practical experience or knowledge of the business and wiih little or no 
training start industries or undertake the management thereof. Such men, though sound 
lawyers, or medical practitioners, or experienced (Government servants, are not necessarily 
competent to manage industrial or commercial concerns. The failure of some of the import- 
ant concerns in these provinces was, in my opinion, due to the management 
under 6ucb men. The failures ot others might be due to other causes also. 
My own view is that industrial and commerical prosperity of this country will depend 
entirely upon men well trained in the business and such men to start with must ha\e 
adequate openings. 

The present tendency, even on the part of those who think or talk about industries, 
is to go in for the bar, or medicine, or for Government service, and those who have 
money generally invest it either in land or in money-lending. In the latter 1 include 
investments in co-operative banks. A few of those w ho invest in land do so rot necessarily 
with the intention of promoting the agricultural industry. There has been some awaken- 
ing now in mill and mining industries, but those who own the 9 e industries depend largely 
upon foreign expert advice. 

Either in the matter of profession or occupation or in the matter of investment the 
existing general tendency is due to the impression which prevails in many quarters that 
commerce and industries are monopolised by Government for the benefit of their kinsmen 
in Great Britain, and that Indians have got no chance or prospect of material gain in them. 
Before going to other points I may say a word with regard to the accusation that is made 
against Indian capitalists. The timidity on the part of the Indian capitalists is due, I 
believe, to some of the aforesaid causes. The industiial regeneration of the country will 
depend entirely upon Government initiative. Unless Government comes to the rescue no 
good is likely to be achieved. Go\ ernment aid may be in various ways. First of all the 
educational policy must be revised. Till recently in these provinces there was no school 
ot handicrafts. Manual training was neglected and drawing is not yet a compulsory 
subject. Principally education is confined to literary training. It is mainly on account of 
this educational policy that there is growing tendency in the minds of the people to go 
in for Government service, or for the bar, or for some such profession. In other words 
the education we receive in our schools or colleges makes us fit for that kind of 
profession or occupation only. Indeed it was mainly on this account that the industrial 
association started by us in Balaghat in or about the year 1909 has not so far succeeded in 
achieving the main object with which it was started. The objects of the association are:— 

(1) to push the cause of industrial education amongst all classes of people, 

(2) to impart technical, industrial, mechanical and special craft education to boys 

by placing them as apprentices with some firms with a view to train them 
as master mechanics and craftsmen, 

(3) to help the boys with funds or otherwise to establish themselves in business 


The association was started und^r most favourable circumstances. The Chief Com- 
mjssioner became its patron. Some firms in these provinces agreed to take up apprentices 
on most favourable conditions. Still we found considerable difficulty in recruiting boys 
as apprentices. It was very difficult to make people believe in (he dignity of labour. I 
am inclined to think that our association has not been successful because we confined its 
benefits to boys in the high school classes. If we had commenced with the primary 
school boys perhaps the result would have been different. 


* Having regard to the temptations of easy life in Government service, or otherwise, 
and having regard to the fact that the boys themselves were given to home-loving 
habits, or not accustomed to labour in their early age, it was difficult, indeed impossible, 
to induce the parents or guardians to believe that manual labour has got a dignity of its 
own, I don't think it necessary to enter into the discussion whether elementary education 
should b e made compulsory or not. It must of course be general, but in any case drawing 
and manual work should be made compulsory in primary schools. No time should be lost 
in making a beginning in this direction on as large a scale as possible. The application 
of this rule to boys from their early age would assist in getting trained labour and students 
b^ttar fitted for technical education. Boys accustomed to manual labour in this manner 
be sent to work as apprentices in mills, mines or factories or in the Governmnet 
School of Handicrafts. 1 would not.confine this kind of training to any particular class. 
All who have an inclination for it or are likely to be fit for it may have it. Government 
shouldiite its influence over mill or factory owners to take up and train apprentices. 




would he to opeh industrial schools. The (mfautdsIs^MAs; 
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the general policy is to bring experts from outside to investigate the possibilities of indus- 
tries. This policy may be replaced by tiaining Indians either in this country or elsewhere 
to qualify themselves as experts to undertake investigations. 


1 have got no pronounced views whether the proposed industrial schools should be 
subordinate to the Director of Industries or to the Education Department. All 1 want 
is schools. The other detail (after all it is a detail) as to whether they should be sub- 
ordinate to the one or the other may be settled in consultation with those who are best 
competent to decide it. My main point is that unless a sufficient amount of technical 
and expert knowledge is created in the country itself it is useless to think of industries. 

So long as our industries depend or are made to depend upon external advice or outside 

initiative local or national industries are not likely to succeed. This leads me to another 
question which deserves consideration on the part of the Commission. Some of my 

aforesaid remarks may be construed to indicate that at present there is a general dis- 

inclination or aversion against industrial training or manual labour. The disinclination 
is due to causes which can be removed bv Government. Instances have occurred in which 
men with requisite technical knowledge failed to secure suitable job or for want of employ- 
ment in the line had to seek employment in a different line for the sake of their liveli* 
hood. The general belief is that owing to Government tariff policy or otherwise Indian 
industries have got a limited field, and men with technical or industrial knowledge have 
got little scope in that field for their livelihood. It was probably on this account that 
recently in Bombay a suggestion was made that commerce and industry graduates 
should be eligible for law. The B Sc. and the agricultural graduates go in for law 
because the complaint is that there is no prospect for them except perhaps in the 
educational line. 


I might suggest the following amongst the other remedies to remove this difficulty. 

A separate department of industries, like that of agriculture and co-operation, may be 
opened, the different cadres of this department should be filled not by amateurs but by 
experts or trained men. Civilians may be good administrators, but for want of technical 
knowledge a department under their control is not likely to be useful. The appointments 
in this department should be open to all alike without distinction of race and colour, or of 
provincial and imperial service. Needless to say that prospects must be sufficiently alluring. 
The primary functions of this department should be research work, collection of statistics, 
and the investigation as to the possibility of success of new industries. 

Speaking, not as an expert but as a lavman I believe that concerns investigated, 
financed and for some time even managed by Government would have considerable educa- 
tive value, and would, in addition to the Government department, throw a wider scope for 
employment to a large number of Indians. I may not be understood to say that such 
concerns should be monopolized by Government for ever. This may, after some time, be 
transferred to deserving private individuals who know local conditions well and whose 
business habits are beyond question. 


It is thus that interest in industries may be stimulated and men competent to manage 
them may be available in sufficient number. 


Covtrament assist- 
ance. 


As a rule Government assistance to any industry, old or new, should be on business 
principles, but in times of financial crisis or when, owing to war or otherwise, money market 
is tight that principle may be relaxed. In such cases money grants*in-aid, loans without 
interest or with moderate or nominal rates of interest, or loans for machinery or for plant 
may be very useful. 


For some of the reasons indicated above local capital is timid. There is want of 
mutual faith. Guaranteed dividends or contribution of part of share capital will create 
faith and carry the conviction of economic soundness tp the public. That will attract large 
capital which otherwise would not be forthcoming. I draw this inference from my experi- 
ence of the working of the co-operative movement in these provinces. Many people are 
found willing to invest their savings in co-operative banks simply because only with Gov- 
ernment control and supervision they feel that the investment is sufficiently safe. Guaran- 
teed dividends or contribution of share capital would add considerably to that tehse 0* 
security. I have stated above that the Government assistance should be on buSines* 
principles and should continue until the industries cau stand alone. But after they bcfflHjg 
earning concerns there is no reason why the general tax-payisrs should not be reSmbutfW 
for the expenditure incurred in paying guaranteed dividends! * 

Having regard to the backward condition of industries abstention and alodfWs* a® 
Hie part of the Government won’t do. Mere goodwill is not enough, 
rial assistapee of a practical nature. I do ngt jprudgo Government 
provided $vi\H 
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help so long as the existence of any industry depends upon Government support it is but 
reasonable that Government control should be indispensable. Indeed as trustees of public 
money Government would be failing in their duty if they were to remove all control. It is 
not quite easy to lay down hard-and-fast rules specifying the nature of the control, that must 
depend upon circumstances, and upon the qualifications, capacity, and business habits of 
the management. As at present advised I am inclined to think that generally the control 
must be from outside and the appointments of Government directors with definite powers 
may be made when such a course is dictated by the exceptional circumstances of the case. 



Closely connected with the ’above is the question how far the Government should Gorernmmrt 

guarantee the purchase of products In my opinion the time has not come, and may not P atron *ff*» 

come for long, to lay down any limit to this form of Government aid. In my opinion the 
Government should patronize local products in preference to imported articles in spite of 
some additional cost. Government, local bodies and semi-public departments or concerns 
patronized by Government may be advised to follow this rule strictly. 1 am led to make 
this remark, as 1 am told that some of the existing rules which require purchases from 
local concerns arc not strictly followed. 


Publication of lists of imported articles used in Government departments or their 
exhibition in commercial museums may be useful, but such publication or exhibition 
won’t have the desired effect until prelerence to local products is strictly insisted upon. 


Agriculture, weaving and brass work are the three industries which, to my personal 
knowledge, have been assisted by the co-operative movement in these provinces. 


Sympathetic and active co-operation between the officials and non-officials has, with 
personal visitation from village to village, instilled the principles of co-operative credit into 
the hearts of the people winch has resulted in the rapid expansion of the movement. 

A list of industries which can be developed by means of co-operative societies is given 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Low’s report on the industrial survey of these provinces, 1908-09. 
I have nothing to add to that list. 1 think all such societies must, like agricultural socie- 
ties, be with unlimited liability. Their special object should be to preserve and improve 
the industry with the minimum ot labour and expense and the maximum of output of 
superior quality. With the aid of improved machinery mid adequate capital these may 
be converted into small local factories. I am not sure if the hand industry can compete 
with the machine industry, at least so long as the hand industry is not considerably 
improved. In co-operative societies, if we clear off old debts carrying exorbitant rates of 
interest and advance sufficient money for all legitimate purposes, I think we ought to be 
able to make substantial improvement in agriculture. So far in these provinces we have 
bad no difficulty in securing money for business. Land tenures in these provinces do not 
afford sufficient security to the investing public. If the recommendations made by the 
Maclagan Committee are accepted that difficulty would disappear. Our present experi- 
ence is that in these provinces agriculture is perhaps the only industry which can be 
helped and developed by means of co-operation. With regard to the assistance to and 
development of other industries, such as weaving, by means of co-operation, we are rather 
becoming pessimistic, though we have not yet lost heart or abandoned them altogether. 


Co-openfae 

societies. 


The local law of these provinces, via., the Land Revenue Act, allows acquisition Land poBej. 
of land required for purposes connected with mining operations by lessees from Govern* * 
ment. Such acquisitions are made very nearly in accordance with the provisions of the 
Land Acquisition Act , Government is interested as much in mining as in other industry 
as revenue derived from all industries goes to public treasury. There is, in my opinion, 
no difference in principle, and the concession may be extended to other industries also. 


Local or Indian industries are already suffering from competition. At trade centres 
in these provinces the market value of the land has increased. Instances have occurred 
in which private enterprises had to pay fabulous or prohibitive prices, far in excess of 
the reasonable values. These competition prices have their effect on the indu.stry. 
Acquisition under the Laud Acquisition Act would be an advantageous concession. The 
provisions may be extended to private individuals even though they have not constituted 
themselves into companies proper. 

So far industrial developments of the provinces do not appear to have been directly 
affected by the land policy. But efforts are being made to introduce such checks which, 
if enforced, might impede the development of the industries. The policy of revising the 
assessment of land revenue during the currency of the term of settlement if the land is 
diverted from agricultural to eon-agricultural purposes, or of taking premium on such 
conversion, may be very sparingly used or not used at all. Generally the settlem ent of 
such land should be for a much longer period than the one of land used for agric ultural 
purposes. 
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In these provinces the assessment of land revenue is made on land used for all 
purposes. This practice is now codified into law. The assessment on land revenue 
on income derived from land otherwise than by agriculture causes great hardship, and if 
the practice is not considerably modified, 1 am afraid people will cease to grow materials 
which are commercial commodity. Such income is at present classed as miscellaneous 
income though the revenue derived therefrom is comparatively large. Lac, harra 
(myrobolam) and bamboos are some of the articles grown in malguzar forests which, 
commercially and industrially, arc very important. Considerable hardship is experienced 
in connection with the first article. Owing to the methods adopted in assessing land 
revenue on this income some people cut the paisa trees on which lac is generally pro- 
pagated and convert the land to agricultural purposes. 

There is no statute law in these provinces to regulate the rights of the landlords 
and tenants with regard to the produce of the trees standing on tenants’ holdings. So 
far as fruits and flowers of trees are concerned no difficulty has so far arisen. But with 
regard to lac the highest tribunal in these provinces has held that it is neither fruit nor 
flower, and therefore it belongs to the malguzars, on the analogy that the property in the 
trees in which lac is propagated belongs to them. 

If this ruling has correctly interpreted the law, in my opinion, in the interest of the 
industry, it ought to be repealed at once by an cxpiess provision in the statute, fhe 
piactical effect of this ruling is lhat tenants cannot allow' paisa trees to grow or to 
stand on their lands, and consequently the malguzar cannot propagate any lac thereon* 
There are large areas of tenants holdings on which paisa trees for propagation of lac 
can be most advantageously used. Butin consequence of the above ruling it is found 
impossible to do so. 

In making assessment of land revenue the Chief Commissioner issues instructions for 
the guidance of the Settlement Officers. Such instructions, so far as one can judge, are 
issued mainly with a view to safeguard or increase public revenue. As far as one can 
judge in all these instructions due regard does not appear to have been given to the 
development of the industries. In my opinion the Provincial Board of Industries^ of 
which the Director of Industries is the President, should be consulted with regard to the 
principles of assessment of land revenue on products useful for industrial development 
and the recommendations made by the Board should be duly considered. 

A Director of Industries is appointed. A Board of Industries for C. P. and Berar 
was constituted in 1914. 

The activities of this department are summarized in the Director's note, dated the 
22nd August 1916, which, I believe, is before the Commission. 

In these provinces we have got both a Director of Industries as well as a Board of 
Industries. In another part of my note I have pointed out that if the department is to 
be of any practical use the Director must be an expert with adequate knowledge of the 
industries. If administrative control is essential one from the Secretariat would be enough. 

The Board of Industries consists of officials and non-officials nominated by the Local 
Government. Its functions are at present advisory. In my opinion the time has not yet 
come to make any changes in the present arrangement. Time may come, when I can’t say, 
when the Board of Industries may require executive powers and funds. The present 
arraugement is working satisfactorily, and if it continues to do so, the question of extending 
the powers of the Board and of defining the relation between the Board and the Director 
and the Administration may be considered. Under the present circumstances I don’t feel 
competent to pronounce any definite views. I may suggest that in the meanwhile 
individual members, if they so choose, may be given facilities to inspect any works or may 
be helped with information which might lead to the development of the industries.^ I 
beg to take the liberty to suggest that the usefulness of the department and the activitie* 
of the Board may be enhanced if subsidiary committees in the districts are organised to 
help the Provincial Board. 

The Provincial Board consists of 3 or 4 officials and about 5 non-officials. Tbo 
officials have an organised machinery at their disposal to collect information. The non- 
officials have not. Five or six non-officials from the combined province won’t be able to 
deal with industrial problems concerning the province. The object of the district 
comirittees is to widen the sphere of popular interest in industries. The organisation 
of the district committees will create « opportunities for many more people to 
industries and possibly to assist them. No*v f when there k some awakening in indjiatnal 
matters organization of district committees would be easy. 

In these provinces associations, named agricultural and technical, were, formed JJ*** 
tg 0. These associations seetn to have forgotten or kept in abeyance the indusbdal 
their activity. If district associations throughout the province are not considerftd ww*^ 
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ithey may at least be started at places where some cottage or other industry of considerable 
local importance is to be found. My proposals on this subject are before the Local 
Government, and any advice or recommendation from the Commission would be very 
helpfuh 

In my note dated the 2,8th September 1916 (copy below) to the Director of Industries, 
Central Provinces, l have mentioned supplies of some raw materials for which there is a 
good case for investigation. With regard to harra (myrabolam) 1 might say that the 
Balagbat District alone produces tons of harra every year. I have reason to believe that 
a large portion of it is not picked and exported. 1 am told that tannic acid can be 
extracted from harra. 

Thfe Balaghat and surrounding jungles produce large quantities of creepers ( bukkels ) 
from which very strong ropes can be made with the aid, I am told, of special machinery. 

Bauxite from which aluminium can be extracted, is available in the Ralaghat District 
above the ghat, but this is not yet exploited for want of railways and electric power. The 
surveys for the former arc, I am told, made and for the latter there are natural advantages 
in the Nahara and Uskal rivers. Owing to want of railway the manganese mines near 
Ukwa in this district cannot export any ore from there. 


Letter, dated Bala ghat, the 28th September 19x6. 

From— The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. K. I\elk\r, Pleader, Honorary Secretary, Co-operative Bank, Balagbat, 


To— The Hon'ble Mr. C. G. Leftwicu, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture and Industries, Pachmarhi. 

I am in receipt of yours of the 24th instant. Before the receipt of this letter I visited 
Gondia to see the lac refining factories there. Only one out the 4 factories is working 
there now. The remaining 3 are closed for reason the accuracy of which 1 am not in a 
position to vouchsafe. The one that is working now' formerly belonged to a Marwari’s 
- firm at Gondia, but is now taken over by a firm from Mirzapur. The expert labour is 
’imported from Mirzapur, and is supplemented by unskilled local labour. The concern is 
worked by manual labour. It is a small one. From ' what I saw I am inclined to think 
that there is scope for expansion of the lac refining industry in these provinces. In the 
course of my enquiry 1 learnt that the work of anv of the factories at Gondia (defunct or 
■•existing) was never stopped for want of supply of lac. Gondia is one of the largest centres 
whence thousands of maunds of stick or unrefined lac, both Palsadi and Kosam, are exported 
generally to Mirzapur in United Provinces and to Calcutta or Cossipur in Bengal. Even 
if all the 4 factories were working, I was told, they would not consume even half the export 
of lac from Gondia itself. Some of the Satpura forests produce large quantities of lac, and 
if, for any reason, Gondia is considered to be an unsuitable place either for refining or for any 
other industry out of lac some other place on the Satpura Railway line may be selected 
i 4 or the purpose. 

Lac propagation or cultivation is not expensive. The propagation or cultivation 
•is done generally in an unscientific manner. On that account or otherwise the expenses 
are comparatively large in proportion either to the yield or its value in money 
given at fluctuating rates. As stated before several maunds of lac are annually 
exported from these provinces to some other provinces, such as United Provinces or 
Bengal, and thence in a retained form exported to other countries. Lac is one of the raw 
materials in these provinces to which the Industrial Commission’s attention may be 
usefully drawn. The method of propagating or cultivating the lac can be considerably 
improved. I am informed that in Central India scientific method for propagating lac is 
adopted. If that is done in these provinces it is possible that it would considerably 
increase the annual yield. Before leaving the subject 1 would suggest that the Commission 
.or its Sub-Committee may visit Gondia to see the refining factory there. It is a small 
►factory and probably bears no comparison to any In Mirzapur or other places. Local 
inspection or local enquiry *may satisfy the Commission that there is a clear ground for 
further investigation into the development of the lac indutry in these provinces in all 
4 ts stages. 


Harra is another forest produce which is exported in large quantities from some of the 
"districts in these provinces, and similarly bones and hides. Manganese is too well known 
'to need any mention. 


Kindly let me know what has been done with my, suggestion for starting a factory 
somewhere in these provinces for .preparing ink powder. I have already mentioned ? £ 
bamboos which can be used for paper pulp. At onetime a gentleman from Jub p 
was very keen in having a paper factory at Balagbat, He told me that the Ba g 
jungles might supply bamboos to the factory for at least ao years at the rate of so* so 
-a day. f dttt't remember the exact quantity. 
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Oral Evidence , 15M December 1916. 

President. — Q . Can you tell us more about this industrial association at Balaghat ; what 
you have done since *909, and what the results have been? — A. We started an industrial' 
association in 1909. We sent some boys to the coal fields, and some apprentices t6 work 
in the mill?. We succeeded in inducing about 10 boys in the first instance to go there, 
but one by one every boy came back, and there is now only one1)ov working in the jnilte 
at Badncra. , 

Q. Why did they come back?- A For two reasons ; first, because they were not 
accustomed to hard labour in the fields, and, secondly, they waited some instruction in the 
English language. As no arrangements were made to give them technical education, and 
as they were made to work as coolies, they wen* not sattelied. 

Q, What mill was that ?— A. So far as the mill is concerned, we did not hear any 
complaint, hut the complaints came from the boys who were sent to the coal fields in the 
Pcnch Valiev. 


Q. You said they were made to work as coolies?— A. Yes. 

- Q. How are you going to learn mining otherwise? I had to work like that 
myself ?— A. We all know that, but the boys here are not accustomed to that sort of work. 

Q. Is it not good for them to get accustomed to hard work? — A. Yes, it is ^ quite 
good for them. 

Q. You think that the experiment you made was a worthy one ; that you did seek to 
benefit the boys, but they did not appreciate the good work you did for them ? — A . No. * 

Q . You say there is one boy now who has stuck to work?— A, He is at Badnera, 
working as an apprentice in the cotton mills. 

Q. Has no boy stuck to the mines? — A. No. 

Q. Perhaps that was an exceptional case ; would it be possible to send the boys to 
some other mines where they would be likely to get more suitable treatment, and where they 
have evening classes for bovs?— A. That is what we want to do, but many proprietors 
refuse to make arrangements of that kind. They say that the boys must be made to work 
as coolies for two or three years, and afterwards some .arrangements might be made 
to give them instruction in classes ; whereas the boys’ parents and guardians want 
arrangements made immediately. That was the cause of dissatisfaction. 

Horible Sir R. N. Mookeriee.—Q. Did you try the Bengal Coal Company's fields?— 
A, No, we only tried the Pcnch Valley and Ballarpore. 

President. — Q. There was no chance there of boys getting any technical training?— 
A. Not at that time. It was a Government mine. We asked the manager, but he refused 
to make any arrangements. 

1 Q, I suppose where there is a small number, and only one mine, it is difficult to make 
arrangements like that ; but where you have several mines and evening classes, it would be 
easier for the boys. You could not expect boys to do work where they were not^ going 
to pet any kind of technical assistance, it was entirely the fault of the boys you think ?— 
A. Not entirely the fault cf the boys. 

Q, You have never tried that experiment since? — A. We never got any boys after- 
wards. We tried to recruit boys, but did not succeed. Once the experiment failed, it* 
was very difficult to get the boys. 

Q t Then your industrial association has not got very satisfactory results so far ?— 
A. Not so far. 


Q t What is your proposed line of continuing this association?— A. My present lire 
is to induce the boys and parents, and if some arragement is made in the coal .fields or mines 
for giving them some technical instruction, I think some boys would come, but not. till 
then. If they are made to work as coolies, I don't think we shall succeed in getting 
any boys. 


<?. It may not be possible for^a small field like the Pench tylley to arrange tor th«- 
technical training, but it is already established in the Bengal Coal Fields?— A, l oo®* 
know that boys from these provinces will be willing to go so far as the Beqgal Coal 

but it was Quite possible to make some arrangement in the flench ValJcj. 

QUijic “ u*A about it. He did not want to ttHStfe* 


was very 
technical 
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Hotibli Sir N. R. Meokerjec. — Q . What was their education when they went 
there? — A. Middle school class, i. e ., 4th or 5th standard. 


Q % What was their age? — A . Between 14 and 16 ; 18 at most. 

Pre$ident.—Q. Had they any knowledge of science or mathematics?— A. They 
had a knowledge of mathematics, but I don't know if they had any knowledge of science. 

Q, That would be a drawback ; you could not get the manager to teach them all 
these subjects ? — A. No. 

Q. Had you any high school in Balaghat ?— A. Yes, we had then in 1909 ; in fact 
that association was started by the High School Committee. 

Q , Have you tried any other industry but mining, and this one boy who is at a cotton 
mill ? — A, No* I beg your pardon, we sent one or two boys to work as apprentices in 
the carpenters’ shop, Biramjee’s shop. 

Q , Have you sent any cf them to the School of Handicrafts at Nagpur ?— A. No. 

Q . Is there any reason why you should not do that ? — A . I am trying for it. 

Q. I suppose you will send more than one class of boy ; what about the village carpen- 
ter ? — A. The village carpenters are not so advanced vet. Speaking for my district, the 

people are not willing to come as far as this town. They have their own prejudices. 

Q. They would not like to go so far away from their homes ? — No. 

Q. I have found bovs from the Nagpur School at Seoni carrying on the carpentering 
business successfully. You cannot persuade anybody to come from Balaghat? — A, We 
,are trying to persuade them, but have not yet succeeded. 

Q. Can you form any idea as to whether it is advisable to send a boy from a place 
like Balaghat to a place like Nagpur for training in a school of the kind vou have here. 
Would it break up the boy's home associations and do him harm?— A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You think there is no reason why he should not come and be trained in school 
here? — A. No. 

Q. You have never succeeded in sending a boy from Balaghat to a school here?— 

A . No, only two boys to Byramjee’s factory, and since then we did not succeed. There 

again we were unfortunate, because both boys died of plague. That was in 1911. 

Q. That would produce a local prejudice again? — A. That isou: difficulty in getting 
boys. 

Q t You mention, besides agriculture, weaving and brasswork as industries that have 
been assisted by co-operation, and afterwards you say, “ Our present experience is that in ( 
these provinces agriculture is perhaps the only industry which can be helped and developed 
by means of co-operation.” In what way have the weaving societies and brassworkers failed 
to co-operate?— A. We have two or three weaving societies not working well. We find that 
all these weavers are very heavily indebted, and from my experience found that they have 
keen carrying on their trade mostly on borrowed capital, at a heavy rate of interest, something 
like 25 per cent a month. Their whole indebtedness, however, is very large. Unless our co- 
operative societies are willing to take up their whole indebtedness, Idon't think that weaving 
•bv co-operation has any chance. The co operative society is not willing to lend them any large 
sum of money, as the security offered is not considered to be sound by the investing public. 
Another thing is that the weavers have to depend upon others for very many things. We have 
to make arrangements for purchasing yarn for them ; for selling their cloth ; and one famine 
or bad year or a year like this, when war is going on, prevents us from making any arrange- 
ments for them. Everything is dear : the yam is very dear, dyes very dear, and they cannot 
•compete with foreign industries. 

Q . You have two difficulties : first, the weavers are hopelessly in debt ; secondly, co- 
operation is not of much use unless you can co-operate for the sale and purchase of the 
materials^— A. Yes. 

Q . Then you fear that it is a hopeless venture ? — A • I am not yet hopeless ,* that is 
our present experience. Perhaps times are not very good on account of the war. It is 
only after w^r that we have begun to experience this difficulty. 

Q, But |he war has not affected them very greatly ; it has raised the price of yarn to a 
cetuin extent ?— Dyes are very dear. 
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Q. But what are the weavers doing; what becomes of them? — A. They do some 
business but they are not prospering. 

Q. How arc they going to meet their debts ? — A. They are in arrears. 

Q. What happens when they become hopelessly in debt? — A. They are, as a matter 
of fact, hopelessly in debt at present. We are not willing to advance them sufficient sums 
of money on account of their past heavy indebtedness. 

< * 

Q. Who do you mean by “ we/’ the district co-operative bank ? - A, Yes. 

(J. Are you permitted to go outside agriculture and take up weaving too.'' — A. Yes. 

(J. What about the brass workers ; what is the difficulty with them? — A. They are 
also dep< ndent upon others. They do not prepare parts of the utensils themselves. . That 
is the difficulty with them If they prepared the utensils themselves, 1 think there is some 
chance lor them. 

(J They don’t make the utensils themselves? — A. No. 

(J. Who makes them? — A. Wc brought some men from other places to make 
utensils for them. They used to purchase the utensils from them and sell them. 

Q. They are not brass workers then ; they are brass-work dealers?— A ^ cs. 

(J. Don’t you want to help them in any wav? — A. Our idea was that they should 
learn to assist themselves in making the utensils. 

Q. You would rather help the brass work direct? — A. Yes, it was with that intention 
that the society was started. * 

(J. Is there anv chance of inducing anv kind of co-operation among brass-workers? 

A. Co-operation in w hat way ? 

(J Ir you can get co-operation among the brass workers direct, you can get rid of these 
peoples ho are brasswork sellers ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who does any missionary work among these people ; what steps do you think 
of taking to make these people better themselves ?— A. In the first placi a lead was taken 
bv officials in the Bala ghat district. 

Q. I suppose they have no time to go into eases of this kind and foster industries? 

Ay No, they have no time. 

Does your industrial association undertake work of that kind? — A. Rather the 
directors of the district bank. 

' Q. Another case of the work falling back on one man? — A, } es, there are net 
sufficient number o( workers, missionaries, I mean, 

(J. Work of this kind is commonly done in England on an. enormous scale. Is there 
no wav of infusing a better spirit into the leading people of the district? — A. I think so. 
Some people are coming forward. Now the work does not fall on one man only. 

Q . We have had a lot of advice as to what the Government ought to do, but very little 
as to what the better class of people ought to do in helping their poorer neighbours ? 

A. They must do their share ; that is what I have stated. 

Q. This Provincial Board that you refer to, consisting of 3 or 4 officials and about 
5 non-officials : you say that “ 5 cr 6 non-officials from the combined province won’t be 
able to deal with industrial problems concerning the province.” If you had a larger 
Board 1 suppose it would be difficult to get that Board together frequently ; bul would 
you not obtain just the same kind of result if you allowed the Director of Industries a free 
baud, and then gathered together, not a f^oard, but something of the nature of a 
Conference, say 40 or 50 leading people 'from different parts of the province, at the end 
of the year, to discuss the Director's Report, and to consider with him the way. in 
which he might have done the work, and put before him suggestions for the following 
year ? Don’t you think that would be better than having a large Board of Industries which 
would be representative of the province, but could not work efficiently because of it* 
size ? — A. That is not my point. Even if the Board were to consist, of, say, 40 or 5 ^ 
members, I don't think any useful purpose could be served. What is wanted *** 
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committees. The Provincial Board might consist of a select few, but it is impossible for 
them to go round the whole province and collect information. My point is that thcv 
must be assisted by a number of district committees. In that way we might get a larger 
number cf people. 

Q. Still if you had a large number c-f district committees they would all be able to send 
in suggestions to the Director of Industries to act on, and at the end of the year would* 
it not be a good thing to gather together representatives, so that each could help the other 
with suggestions? — A. Yes. 

Q. You would prefer tin n a Director of Industries acting alone at head-quarters, but 
at tit* sane tin e a ni.nd ei of district commit lees to be formed also. Do you tldnk that 
any advantage would be gaimil if these district committees met together in general 
committee ? Or at least their repicscntalius might meet togetlie. — A It would certainly 
be an advantage. 

Q. You would like me to put that proposal before Mr. Lcftwich for consideration 
when he comes before us?—//. That suggestion is already before him, forwarded by the 
Local Government. 

Q. In what lorm is it belore the Local Government ; in the form of district com- 
mittees ? — A . Yes. 

Q. And nothing else ? You did not make anv suggestions as to how llic^e district 
committees should be linked up ? — //. 'flic district committees should be formed in districts 
themselves and should send their representatives to work on Provincial Boards. 

« 

Q. These two rivers you refer to, in the Balaghnt District, which can give a certain 
amount of hydro-electric power, are they in full ilow throughout the whole year, or in 
flood only during the monsoons ? — A. Thcv flood through the monsoons, but their flow is 

throughout the year. 

* 

Their dry-wcather streams are comparatively small ? — A. Not of the Nahara, but 
the Uskal. 

(L Would there be anv suitable place for damming the water and terming 
reservoirs ? — A. Some enquiry was made on that point. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — (J. flow’ many industrial co-operative societies have you in Bala- 
ghat ?—//. Three, one at llattaaml two in the Katangi circle. 

4 Q. Do vou find that, so far as the work went, there was* any tangible benefit to these 
men by getting cheap credits and getting cheap yarn \ —A. In the beginning it was and 
they made son e profit out of it. 

Q. As things went on, they apparently got slack about their payments ? — A Yes. 

(J. Have you any knowledge of what is happening in the adjoining district of 
Bhandara? — /L Yes, there also the complaint is the same as in Balaghat ; they are not 
doing well. They are in arrears ; payments have to be suspended. They could not 
get a market in berar. 

Q. It is the case, isn’t it, that at the outbreak of war, ami just before, there was an 
extraordinary difficulty in selling goods? — A. Yes. 

Q . Do you think that affected the societies at that time giving them a wrong turn; do 
you think it led them to get slack in payment? — A. ’I hey did not become slack, but they 
could not pull on with the business. They could not pay. They were working all right, but 
had no custom for their doth. There was no demand "for their materials. 

Q. Your view seems to be^tbat unless you can arrange to finance their goods and stock 
and sell them for them, these societies could never be a real success ? — A. You must make 
one more arrangement ; you must dear off all their old debts, otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to help these people. 

Q, Your experience in that direction was in the first instance, with agricultural 
societies ; how did you help them, by meeting their current necessities, or bv paying their 
old debts? — A. Now I have made it a point, when I want to organise societies, I recom- 
mend that all old debts must be wiped off at once, otherw ise 1 don't organise or recom- 
mend societies for registration. , 

Q. You were afraid to doit at first? — A, Yes* 

• 

Q . What difference do you find it makes to the working of the society, and to the 
condition of th« men ; do you find they are more truly co-operative, more punctual in 
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payment? — A. Yes, they are. I will tell you one or two cases— we advanced them money 
at low rates of interest. They prepare some yarn or cloth, and thatris attached by another 
creditor. 

President . — Q, It makes a difference to the man's spirit if he feels he is out of 
debt ? — A. Yes. 

Mr.C.E . Low.—Q. Have you auy idea on the subject of technical assistance to weavers ; 
have you seen anything of the work of the textile experts ? — A . Yes, some looms were sent 
to Kamptee and brought to the Nagpur Exhibition. 

Q. With what results? — A. They took to it; they liked it very much. 

Q. You are speaking of the weavers in the Katangi society?—/!. Yes. 

Q. Have any of them come back using the fly-shuttle ? — A . No . The Katangi people 
are not using it. They are Mahars by caste. 

Q. The Bhandara people are using it ? — A . Yes. 

Q . You are a member of the Central Provinces Board of Industries I am told so, but 
1 don't know. Since when? — A. About a month ago. 

Q. Were you recently elected?—/!. Recently nominated; at least I was told that I 
would be nominated. 

Q. You say that the district association, which you originally formed, was started with 
tBe object of pushing the cause of industrial education, imparting technical, industrial, 
mechanical and special craft education, and to help the boys with funds. Don’t you think 
it is a mistake to have the same society doing such entirely different things ? — A . 1 think 
for technical purposes there must be a separate society. 

* 

Q. Is it not your experience that the more you narrow down the problems the greater 

the interest taken bv members ? — A. Yes. 

¥ 

Q. Have you an agricultural association in Balaghat ? — A. Yes, two, one in each tahsil 

now. 

Q. They are concentrating their attention on certain definite problems ? — A. Yes, 
agricultural problems. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that the essential thing needed for tl\e 
development of industries is that a sufficient amount of technical aid expert knowledge 
should be created in the country . Towards that end you recommend that there should be 
industrial schools established. You also say that “at present the general policy is to bring 
experts from outside to investigate the possibilities of industries. This policy may be 
replaced by training Indians either in this country or elsewhere to qualify themselves as 
experts to undertake investigations.” You are aware of the system of scholarships which 
is in vogue. Have you any special recommendations to make as to how these may be 
utilised? — A. They must be put on some work. They get the scholarship all right, but as 
soon as they come back, they do not find any employment here. They must be put on to 
some work. 

Q. You recommend that “ Government should use its influence over mill or factory 
owners to take up and train apprentices." What kind of influence? Do you mean to say 
that when Government patronises any firm o: industry or factory, it should insist upon 
some student receiving training there ? — A. Not necessarily that ; even if Government does 
not patronise any factory, if Government uses its moral influence it would be enough. 
In our Balaghat association a recommendation from the Commissioner of the Division was 
quite sufficient to induce mill-owners to take up our apprentices. 

Q . You mean the moral influence of the Government should be exercised ? — A . Yes, 
that I think would be quite enough. 

Q . You have a science college here at present ? — Yes. 

Q . Does it teach only theoretical science or applied science also? — A . I don't know 

mudh about that. 

Q. You are not familiar with the syllabus prescribed ? — A . No, 

Q. If applied science were made one of the subjects in the syllabus, do you think it 
wjll attract many students at present ?— A. I don't know if it would attract m%ny students* 
but it tviU attract some students. 
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Q . Yoa have no college of engineering here ; you draw your engineers from Roorkee ? — 
A. Yes, from the higher grade. 

Q • But you have got a school of engineering? — A. Yes. 

Q • Mow far does it teach? — A. I think up to the sub-overseer’s class. 


Q . Have you got many men here who have returned from England after receiving 
technical education there ? — A. Not many; about five or six that I know of. 

Q* Are they busy with some industries?—/!. Independent industries you mean ? 
I don t think they have taken up independent industries. 

Q • Have they ^ound work as technically trained men ? — A. They have found work, 
but not to their satisfaction. 


. Q* What is the complaint ? — A. They have been working in some subordinate 
position in some of the mills here. 


Q ■ They have not risen to the higher appointments ? — A , No. 

. Q- Would this not come after they have gained a little more experience and proved 
their worth better ? — A. Provided they are given opportunities for learning the higher 
kind of work. J b ^ 


Q • it their complaint that they do not get opportunities for qualifying themselves 

for the higher kind of work ? — A. Yes, that is their complaint. 

President . — Q . What mill are vou referring to? — A. One is at Bullub Das’s 
Cotton Mill, and one is working at the Balasher Coal Fields. 

r Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q . Did both these gentlemen receive their 
technical education in England ? — A. Yes, for some time, they were working here, and got 
Government of India scholarships, and on their return were employed in the above business* 

Q. Was the gentleman, -who is working at Jubbulpore, trained as a weaving 
expert ? — A. Yes. h> j i > 


Q • And the other gentleman ? — A. He was a mining engineer, 

Q- What is the present position ? — A. Assistant manager. 

Q ; long has he been there? — A. On his return from England; he told me at 

that time he was there nearly four years. 

President . — Q . Do you remember his name? — A. I don’t remember his name. 

Q< I know all these mining students, and would like to know his name ? — A , He is 
3- local man, a Teli by caste. 

Hon\ble Pandtt M '. M . Malaviya,—Q. You do not know more details about 
him ?— A. No. 

. President,— Q, This is an Indian mill in Jubbulpore, entirely managed staid ruft by 

Indians ? — A. Yes. The student’s name is Bahrain Pandurang. 

Hon'ble Pandit U . M, Malaviya,—Q. Who is the manager of the mill at Jubbul- 
pore? A. The present Manager is some European, Mr. Wright, I think. 

, & You think, therefore, that this Industrial Department which you recommend, will 
nd more employment for men w’ho have been technically trained ? — A. Yes, that is one 
of the means. 


, 0* You say that ri concerns, if investigated, financed, and for some time even managed 

J kov^rnment, would have considerable educative value, and would, in addition to the 
jovernment department, throw a wider scope for employment to a large' number of 
nouns. Supposing the Government or Department of Industries investigated possible* 
. ? t ® crcl *‘ P r oblems and published-'the result, will not that by V.selE lend a gr^t stimulus 
lndustnal enterprise ? — A. I don't think it will give the necessary stimulus; it may 
give some stimulus. 
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Q. A bank supported by Government to lend money to industrial enterprises and a 
Government department to publish information about possible enterprises and to lend other 
assistance ?~/L The two together will certainly supply sufficient stimulus. 

Q, Then the Government need net manage any concern itself. — A . No, it need not 
manage it itself. ^ 

Q. You say here, with refn erne to the Government guarantee of purchase of products, 
“ In my opinion the time has not come and may not come for lo/ig. to lay down any limit 
to this form of Government aid. In my opinion the Government should patronise 
local products in *preierence to imported articles, in spite of some additional cost/' 
You know the present rules lav down that local products should be patronised if 
they are fairly good and their price is reasonable You think it is necessary, in view 
of present industrial conditions in India, that Government should give preference to 
articles produced in the country, eve n if the cost is somewhat higher thlin that of the articles 
imported?—//. Yes. 

Q. How would the public be benefited by it ?-■ A. They won’t be benefited imme- 
diately, but in the end. 

Q. You think it would promote the general object for which the Government exists, 
namely, (he prosperity of the people? — A. Yes. 

President.— Q. What limit are you going to put in the way of sponging? You cannot 
possibly put that on record unless }ou have some definite rule to assist Government. The 
actual rule is that all articles produced in India, in the form of law materials, or manu- 
factured in India from materials produced in India, should, by preference be purchased, 
provided the quality is good and the price not unfavourable, if you go beyond that, we 
must have something very definite to go on, as to what allowance we arc going to make ? 

A . (No answer). 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya—Q . Will you help us with your opinion on this 
point ? Suppose you find that an article produced in India costs the Government a little more 
than a similar article imported from Japan or America, could you indicate any definite 
percentage of difference ? — A. It is very difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast rule. 

President. Q. If you cannot lay down any harcl-and-fast rule, then no rule can be 

laid down at all ? — A. ( No answere.) 

Hon’ble Pandit M.M. Malaviya—Q- The Government have laid down a sound 
‘ liberal policy that preference should be given to local products, but we know that, in spite of it 
and in spite of the presence of valuable sound material produced in the country, preference 
is given to articles produced outside ; what would you suggest to ensure that the spirit of 
the rule shall be respected and not infringed }—A. T he strict order* of the Local Government 
and every contract must be checked by the Director of Industries or some such officer. 
For instance, if the Public Works Department require any glasses or tumblers for their 
, inspection bungalows, a large order is given to one firm. Such orders should be given to 
the Director of Industries, who would then advise, ‘ here is a local industry, say the 
Jubbulporc factory ; give preference to that factory ; send all your orders to that factory. 

President.— \ would not like to be a candidate for veur job of Director of Industries! 


Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malai iva.-Q . Please confine yourself to the rule which the 
Government have already laid down, that preference shall be given to indigenous products 
when the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable?— 
A. Yes as far as 1 understand that rule it must be divided into two paits ; first of all^ it must 
be interpreted to give preference to local products. For instance, if there is competition 
between Madras and the Central Provinces products, that rule should be interpreted in 
favour of the Cent, al Provinces product, but if there is competition between an Indian and 
a foreign product, then preference must be given to the Indian product. That is howl 
should interpret that rule. 


President.-O. You suggested just now that we should give a higher price for an 
Indian article : what rule would you lay down ; would you lay down the percentage of 
price ? — A. It is very difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast rule fixing the percentage. 


Haihle Sir R. N. Mookerjee.-Q. Can you cite any instance where Govenn#nt has 
toot upheld that rule ? — A> (No answer).,, 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.-Q. Have you any case Within’ your knowledge 
thi. rule laid down by Government has not been follower 1—A. Yes, I know of 
^ calJ where all these tumblers and glasses required by inspection bungalows and 
follows are not taken from the glass factory at Jubbulpore. 
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Horible Sir R. N, Mookcrjee.—Q. Where were they taken from ? — A. From Madras. 
Tkat is local. * * 

, I p n 

0 President. — Q . You give instances of, the first category. Have you any knowledge of 
ases of the Second category ? — A. No/ 

Horible Sir R . N. 'Mookerjee . — That complaint then vanishes. 

* President.— Q t This rule bears on India versus the rest of the world ; not one province 
igainst another. This aile does not recognise any provincial patronage ?—A. Personally I 
would like to interpret it in that way. 

Horible Pandit M. M. Malariya.— Q.^m infixing the price, in considering whether, 
in spite of some additional cost, the Government should or should not give prelcrencc to 
indigenous articles, the first thing the Government will have to bear in mind is that the 
cost of the indigenous article should not be \ery high, in view of the interests of the general 
tax-paver ; will you recommend that officers of Government should bear in mind that 
manufacturers outside ha\e had a longer innings, have had a long-established organisation 
and are able, therefore, to produce articles at a comparatively cheaper cost than Indian 
and also that possible by reason of the profits they have made for a long time, they are 
able to reduce their prices for the time, if there is any indigenous product to compete with 
it. Would you recommend that Government officers should take tliene factors into con- 
sideration .in determining to what extent they should show preference to gcodst of higher 
price ? — A I think so, because foreign articles should not be allowed to kill indigenous 
industries. 

Q. You think then that more of Government patronage is essential in order to piotect 
nascent industries in India against foreign competition ? — A. 1 think so. 

* 

Horible Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Q . For a number of years or everlastingly? — - 
A « I could not say that. 

Horible Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q . I have used the word u nascent. I take it 
that that should be shown only for a certain number of years, in order to give a fair chance to 
industries of establishing themselves, if an industry is not established W'ithin a reasonable 
period, you would wish Government to withdraw its patronage ? — A . (No answer ) 

President.— Q. This discussion is quite theoretical. We know the rule is not carried 
out, for very good reasons. One is that the responsible officer does not wish to take 'upon 
himself the responsibility of purchasing when you have the Stores Department who will, 
take that responsibility. If you are buying a big piece of plant, and have only one year to 
run in office, your successor may say that you have purchased a bad piece of plant. You 
have the Stores Department upon whom responsibility rests. Another reason is that the 
responsible officer does not always know where to get, these materials in India, and doqs, 
not know if they will be of the right quality. He is already overloaded with work, aiHUir^ 
would be easier for him to send the indent home, where the work will be inspected, flfc .la 4 
no use our harping on this rule if we cannot get the rule carried out ? — A. Every officer^ 
Government should be supplied with a list of goods to be found locally. * 

Q. Do you think that we might have a list of articles published each year? 
In practice that has been found impracticable. It takes a long time to publish this list, and 
it comes out too late. We have had suggested to us another proposal, that in India should 
be formed a Stores Department similar to the Stores Department of the India Office, and 
that these orders should go into the Central Stores Department so as to get the benefit of 
contract prices. They would have a staff who would make it their duty to find out where 
goods are to be obtained, inspect the goods and take the responsibility. Does that appeal 
. to you? — A. It appeals to me, but I cannot say about its practicability. It seems to be a 
very good suggestion. 

* + t 

Horible Pandit M . M. Malaviya.— Q. If a Stores Department, like what has been 
suggested to you, is established, would you wish to have one for every province, or one for 
the whole of India, in view of the problems that have to be tackled ? — A. i have not thought 
out this problem. 

You say here, u The policy of revising the assessment of land revenue 
dnimg the currency of the term of settlement, if the land is diverted from agricul- 
tural to non-agricultural purposes, or of taking premium on such conversion, may be very 
sparingly used, or not used at aW. Generally the settlement of such land should be for a 
much longer period than the one of land used for agricultural purposes. ” Is that the 
tegular practice here at present, that if land which was purchased for agricultural purgoses 
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is diverted to non -agricultural purposes, then there is a revision of the settlement during 
J;he period of the previous settlement?—^. I ha^e stated in my evidence that under the law 
as it now stands, it is not possible to do it, but under the law undef amendment, itVillbe 
possible. 4 > ** 4 

•< ' * 

Q. Then from your point of view it is a wrong departure from ft good policy ? — A . Yes. 

» 

Q. If the law is passed ? — A. Yes. * * 

* * 

Q . If land is divertedrfrona agricultural to non-agricultural purposes, t. let us confine 
ourselves to industrial enterprises, then the industry tjiat might gcow therpon Would 
probably contribute a tax in the shape of income, tax, and*you think that would be suffi- 
cient reason for not revising the land assessment during the period of settlement? — A. Yes. 

Q. You s&y. with regard to the instructions for the guidance of Settlement Officers, 
that l< such instructions, so far as one can judge, are issued mainly with a view to safe- 
guard or increase public revenue, and that as far as one can julge ii all these instruc- 
tions, due regard does not appear to have been given to the development of the industries.” 
That mav be due to the fact that the Government of India had not decided what policy ta 
pursue in regard to the development of industries? 1 understood from another witness 
that drawing was compulsory in your schools; here you say “ drawing is not*yet a 
compulsory subject.’" — A. Not in the Central Provinces "to my knowledge. 


Q. You arc firmly of opinion that drawing and manual work should be com- 
pulsory?— A. Yes. 

Hon bh Sir Fasulbhoy Curr/mbhoy. — Q. About these district committees how many 
men do you want ofc these committees ; do you want them from different villages or, from , 
a central district town ? — A. If you get men from villages that would be an ideal district 
committee. 

Q. What do you think ought to be the number of the committee ?— A. As many workers 
as there are. 1 would not lay down any number. — If you can get 20 men it wouM work. 

, Q. Meeting every month ? — A. Not necessarily ; oncedti three or four months. 

* 

Q. Who are these people to consist of ; businessmen or men who have got experi- 
ence? — A . Businessmen and men of the district who have experience. 

Q. And they may be subordinate to the Provincial Board ? — A % Yes, or they may be 
co-operators of the Provincial Board, if they do not like the word subordinate ” to be used. 


Q. But they would Work under the advice of the Provincial Board ? — A. Yes. 

Q. At present this Board of Industries is under the Director of Industries^ or under 
j 1 fcoyernment ? — A. It is nominated by Government. 

And so it is under Government ?— A. I don’t understand what you mean by “ under 
TOvernmenf”. 


• Q. Or under the Director of Industries. Suppose there is a problem brought before 
him ; should they advise Government or can they only advise the Director of Industries ?— 
A, Advise Government through the Director of Industries. 


Q. Are their opinions laid before Government or before the Director of Industrie^ ?— 
A. Before the Director of Industries. They are placed before a meeting which is presided 
over by the Director of Industries, and all the proceedings are forwarded to* the Govern- 
ment. He is one of the members of the Board. 

Q . Then^ about the land acquisition, suppose if the land is required for a bamboc 
plantation for the wood pulp industry, and suppose that 5,000 acres of land afle needed bj 
Government for this purpose in one plot not divided up, so that they can do it economic 
ally, do you think that Government should acquire these 5,000 acres of land through th< 
Land Acquisition Act ; do you mean that ? — A. Yes. 

Sir D» J, Tata.— Q. With reference to this complaint about the young med 
returned from England, and who, you sav, cannot get sufficient opportunities, 
think it is a real grievance? . Does the fault Jie entirely with the employers? Do you 
think that the young men themselves are everything that they shofirld be? — A. I cannot fay 
but the fact remains that they don’t ^et employment. < * ^ 

Q. You have just now told us that some of these mdn, whom your association jea 
refiijed to do manual work the mines because they wtfre expected to VWiJ 
iabourerufor two years, and that they left because they were #ot taught the 
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doubt-wk 0 leave their country to try and learn new industries, go out, but dSvJri 
think they; only acquire the theoretical knowledge required for that purpose anAh!? 
their practical knowledge is actually nil, and if when they return from Europ e th ey 
expect to be employed as you say in managerial positions, how could any concern empW 
them as such when they have no faith in their ability to do practical work 7— A l »<! tJSI 

2S£“ me * ra!nine ’ «™ > h ™ “ S« e4ioJrn. » 

9 ' , ls ; h * pract,< : al train .>ng of such a nature as to satisfy the employer in this 
country ? A. I am not in a position to give an opinion on that just now. 

. , Q- You w ' 1 ’ 1 fi Pd, on enquiry, that nearly every man who occupies a high post in indus- 
trial concerns, however great may be his theoretical knowledge of the subject, has always 
worked practically as f labourer for a long time before he can be fitted to do any work 
Don t you think, therefore, that if our young men reconciled themselves to this idea more' 
they would do themselves and the country more good ?— A . I quite agree with you there. ’ 

... ,0- You sald ® 0l ?cthing about these men not getting opportunities ; but don’t vou 
think that a man who is really serious should make his own opportunities, and should not 
wait for them ? — A. The theory may sound well. 

... 0- Naturally in practice what happens is this. A young man goes out to Europe 
either, with a scholarship or with money borrowed, or on a small allowance his people mav 
make. He SDends sometime in nmnlm *Vi« . 1 „ <1 
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make. He spends sometime in Europe to acquire the knowledge of an industry or trade and 
he expects to begin to earn as soon as he returns. That is the real grievance because 
the people are too poor. But at the same time, if, after he returns to the country and 
goes into an industry, he devotes the first two or three vears to beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder, don’t you think he will arrive at the top quicker than if he went 
afonS 1 ° ff t0 JUmP int0 ™ na gem en t?— /I I don’t say he should be appointed manager 

. 9 : , You said that , Some of llle P e 0 P ,e who returned complained that they had not trot 

into high posts ; how long have they been in this country 7-A. 1 have cited two instances 
1 know they have been in the country five or six years after returning from England. 

• ?v ?° y ? • Xp < f Gt that > any industry, after he has begun his work, anyone could 

nse to high posts in hve or six years ?—A. At least he must have hope of rising. 

• j , Pe ?n ally 1 s !r t Id l ay !t would be '5 or 2° years before a man can be head of an 
industry . A. Personally I think you cannot expect so much patience from an Indian. 

_ Q. Then you expect them to rise ?—A. That is what I say ; there must be some limit 

to it. 

Hoti’ble Str R. N. Mookcrjee.— Q, Is this association at Balaghat a registered* 
association ?— A. No. 6 c ® 

" Q- What is the qualification of the members of the association ; do they subscribe 

any money ?— A. Yes. 1 DU1UC 

Q. What is the number of the members 7— A. I could not tell you just now. 

i ik-?* t “ the f . und ava!IabIe t0 the ba^s of the association 7-A. Some thousands 
I think, I don t remember the exact amount just now. n s ' 

Q. You don’t know what is tbe qualification ; is there any limit of subscription 7— A 
Persons who pay Rs. 200 are called patrons, and those who pay monthly subscriptions 
are called donors. We have got funds and have expended some money out of that. P “ 

t ^ aa y< ?“ ?j ve “* any 'dea of how much you have expended ? — A. We built hovels 

far the boys in the Pench fields. I have not got the details: here. 1 ° 

if, 9 * 


Q‘ ,|t is not registered? — A. No. 

.. Qir ^ou’t you think that, as you have t 
to* public if you had it registered f—A, Yea. 


-funds, it would give more confidence to 




You say you have tad no difficulty in securing money for 
f pfovinosa do not afford sufficient securityto the 
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Maciagan Committee are accepted, that difficulty would disappear. ” What difficulty 
are you referring to ?— A. The co-operative banks, I think. The recommendation* made by 
the Maciagan Committee are that land transfers should be made in favour of co-operative 
societies. 

Q * What I understand from this is that the land at present does not afford sufficient 
security to the investing public, and that if these recommendations are carried out, land 
would nave a greater value, and therefore people would invest their money in land 
instead of business propositions ? A . Nine-tenihs of the members we have dealing with have 
no transferable interests in the land they hold. 

Q . You want their land as security for the money advanced ?— A. Yes. 

Q* Why d© you say that the land tenures do not afford sufficient security ; simplv 
because they are not transferable, or because of the short-time settlements? — A » Because 
they are not transferable. The short-time question has not got anything to do with 4. 

Q' On the same point of land policy, I understand there is a good deal of discussion. 
It is proposed to review the settlement. If the land is transferred front agricultural 
to the non-agricultural purposes, is that with the view to securing the unearned incre- 
ments? — A. Yes. 

President. — Q , Can you tell us, approximately, what your annual turnover is in con- 
nection with the co-operative societies in the Balaghat district?— v4. About 7 lakhs. More 
than nine-tenths is in respect to agriculture. 

Q . At what rate of interest is vour money with the co-operative bank for industrial 
purposes!? — A t We have only one rate of interest, 12 per cent. We get money from 
deposits at 6 per cent to 6J per cent, according to the term of notice. When we have 
occasionally to borrow money from the Provincial Bank, we get loans at 7 per cent. 

Q, Horible Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy.— And you give at 12 per cent ? — A. We don't 
deal with individual members ; we deal with societies. 


Q. Horible Sir R. N. Mookerjce ,— What is your present capital ?— /f,— Our work- 
ing capital is about Rs. 3,80,000. 

Witness No. 140. 

( Rao Saheb G. N. Sahasrabudhe , Pleader , Ellichpur, Berar % 

Written Evidence . 


Industrial 
HMttrch institutes. 


At present 1 am interesting myself in the manufacture of paper and pulp from 
green cotton stalks which are abundant in the Central Provinces and Berar. I am 
indebted to Mr. Leftwich, Director of Agriculture and Industries, and Mr. Plymen, the 
Agricultural Chemist, for investigations on the raw material. A bundle of stalks was 
sent by me for investigation and demonstrating the manufacture ot paper from them. The 
report of the Agricultural Chemist has been published. I wish to take the matter further 
and see whether the enterprise will be commercially successful. Mr. Plymen has 
promised to enlighten me further, and give me the opinions of firms regarding its use on a 
commercial scale. He has already sent me a letter giving the estimates of the capital 
required to produce 300 tons per week of unbleached pulp made by Messrs. Bertrams, Ltd., 
of Edinburgh. Further enquiries are being made by me. But before the industry 
is started it must be satisfactorily proved that the concern will be profitable. The 
idea is to start a pulp factory to begin with. If the enterprise proves commercially 
successful and feasible, a company in the Central Provinces and Berar will be ready to 
undertake the manufacture of pulp with Government help and to learn the process of 
manufacture. We shall have therefore to see whether there are facilities provided in the 
country (1) for learning the process of manufacture of pulp and paper from cotton stalks, 
( 2 ) for investigating on the raw material and proving that paper and pulp can be 
manufactured, and (3) for demonstrating to the public the feasibility of the concern on 
a commercial scale. 


There is a small research institute and laboratory at Nagpur, but it will be occupied 
with agricultural experiments and will be unable to experiment upon industrial products# 
The research ^ institute at Pusa will also be occupied with agricultural research WdA* 
The research institute at Dehra Dun experiments ,upon forest products, and 1 doubt whether 
it will find time to do the industrial research work. Provision under this liiad i«cm« 
therefore necessary. There Is also no institute in the country to train the apprentices i* 
the various processes of manufacture of various articles and togetamstrate the 
of the enterprise on a commercial le. I am experiencing a practidd dSffiCtitty at 
in this respect. r / r 
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•f manufacture of various industries. The country is in need of . 4 vanc { ng 

and billed labourers, and, unless they are produced, there is not much hope of & 

the industrial development of India. • 4 

As for my experience of Ellichpur Match Factory, I beg to state w* had 1 
many difficulties. A note on the Ellichpur Match Factory is annexed. The causes ot tne 
failure of the concern are many and varied, but chief amongst them are * 


(i) unsuitability and insufficiency of the raw material salat; 
(a) want of expert knowledge ; 

(3) want of expert aid ; 

(4) insufficiency of capital for working expenses ; 

(5) want of skilled labour. 


In the light of the above experience 

consideration of the Commission. 

♦ 


submit the following suggestions for the 


Imperial scientific 

J * cfe aical 


1 would suggest the establishment of a separate Imperial incliistrial ^ i nd if u " ' 

technical department at Allahabad or Cawnpore, sontrolled by a Board of d.pwta.nu. 

the lines on which Boards of Forestry and Agriculture are established. officer 

consist of officials and non-officials nominated by the Government of India. salarv 

named u Director-General of Industries/’ should be appointed on an ^ - sufficient 
helped by the above Board and also by a qualified Indian secretary 8 

knowledge of industries and their organization, also appointed on a £ 00 . denart- 

industrial research institute and industrial laboratory should be attached o the depart 
ment, manned w ith a competent staff of experts and investigators who should be 
experiment upon raw products and to demonstrate the practicability o tn 

Investigation of major problems should also be made in the rn T re . 

Board should co-operate with the department in England and shou y Advisorv 
spondence or personally go to England and utilise the research ins 1 u 
Board of Scientists in England when it is absolutely necessary to do so. 

The Board should have executive power with budgeted funds , jS^rfevebomcnt 
A provision should be made in the Indian Imperial Budget under the^ he , . 

of Industries.” Provincial Directors of Industries should receive , , , u en 
Imperial Industrial Board. Annual meetings of the Board should e _ > i 0 f 

Provincial Directors and Industrial Chemists should attend and the \ 

Industries should preside at the meetings. A triennial programme o Aariculture 
discussed and sanctioned just as is done in the case of Boards of Fores ry § meetings 
the questions being decided by a majority of votes. The proceedings c the mee^ & 
should be published for the information of the public concerned. , . or( j ers 

India should have controlling and revisionary powers over the Board, 


should be final. 


The industrial research institute would demonstrate the utility . 
material for a market product used by people in their ordinary course ot busia . , 
stage is to see whether the experience will be successful on a romme 


certain raw 

v A further 

commercial scale, and 

the 


Ifodd fatoM 


stage is to see whether the experience win oe success u.. « — . 

I humbly think it forms part of Government duty to get an investigation . 

probability of tfie success of new industries. To meet this want 1 i 
the Government should establish pioneer or model factories for which 

certain article— say paper pulp from green cotton stalks— on a coromercia \ Wardha 

I am interested) in a place where the raw material is abundant: in ro y ca ff» , fartorr 
in the Central Provinces or Murtizapur in Berar. The Government should u / 

Say, for one or two years, and when it is proved that the concern is u 
profitable, any company in Central Provinces and Berar may— and i > 
a company will be ready— purchase the concern at a cash price and run the y 
lines demonstrated by Government. This model factory will be a training s romoe . 
the actual process of manufacture as well as to train labourers and thus ere . . 

tent class of skilled workmen in a particular industry. I also venture to * U K . . u y 

handing over the concern to a new company, or when any financial assist n ^ om0 ^ fTS 
Government to a company, a condition shodd be attached to the effect tha P 0 f 
of the company should undertake to teach one or two ' apprentrccB^^he ac^ ^ JF^ ^ oce$s 


benext to irimowiMe to start model factories for numerous industries. 

^ estaWiahed paur 

on and tJSfe 
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Official crg&niza - As regards the official organization of the Central Provinces and Berar y 1 beg to state 
Hsu. that there should be a Board of Industry (not advisory) consisting of officials and non- 

officials nominated by Government with executive powers and with budgeted funds at 
their disposal. A provision should be made in the provincial budget under the head 
u Development of Industries.” The Board should be helped by a qualified Indian 
secretary possessing practical knowledge of industries and their organization and business 
abilities appointed on an attractive salary. There should be a small industrial laboratory 
and research institute attached to the Board equipped with a good industrial chemist 
and a staff. Small and major problems of the province should be investigated in the 
laboratory. Annual meetings ot the Board should be held at which the Director of 
Industries and Agriculture should preside. Questions should be decided by a majority 
of votes, the President having a casting vote. The proceedings of the meeting should be 
published for the information of the public concerned, along with the annual report 
showing the progress made during the year. The Board should carry out the problems 
and orders of the Imperial Industrial Board and should co-operate with the latter. The 
Board should also look after the development of small industries as well as big industries 
in the province and carry out the scheme that will be sanctioned by the Commission 
and by Local Government. The orders and resolutions of the Board should Ibe subject to 
% the revision and control of the Local Government, whose orders will be final. 

1 n s 1 1 1 « t e of The Institute should be fully developed, unless it is completely specialized, say, for iron and 
fldence. Bandore. §^1, Research arid laboratory work should be carried on here in connection with industries, 
the raw materials of which are abundant in southern India. It should be an Imperial institute. 
It should be general in activities and interests for the present. The scientific and technical 
experts of Government and this institute may be encouraged to study methods in foreign 
countries. The Government of India should exercise control over the Bangalore Institute 
and see that it actually serves the purpose for which it was intended by the donor. The 
results of the Research Institute at Cawnpore and Bangalore should be published by 
Government for general information along with the annual reports summarising the work 
done during the year. No restrictions or conditions should be placed in the matter. 

Tethnicil mid. The Government should entertain a good staff of experts in various industries, as 

demand arises, such as (1) match, (2) sugar, (3) paper, (4) taaning, (5) oil-refining, etc., et;c. 
The experts may be given on loan to private firms or deputed on applications, on 
conditions which will not act harshly on promoters of a company. The periods df loan 
may be extended if necessary. In the case of the Ellichpur match concern such expert 
aid would have been a boon to the company. Chemical treatment of match-heads was 
found defective and the matches would not ignite in the rainy season, with the result 
that the matches and the match boxes were simply lying idle for want of custom, which 
partially accounts for the failure of the concern. 

The salai wood was found useless, as it could not be split evenly. The result was 
that heaps of broken splints were lying in the compound of the factory unutilised for want 
of expert knowledge. Now it is said that these waste splints could have been used and 
turned into bricks for flooring. What is really wanted is that the Government should have 
at their disposal various expert advisers for advice in various industries. The object is 
to build up an industry at an early stage by Government help, leaving further development 
with managers. 

ffitmuMBt assist- Government aid to industrial concerns can take one or more of the following 

a oca. • forms:— (1) direct financial aid in the form of bounty or subsidy for a specific or general 

purpose ; (2) indirect financial aid in the form of commissions as regards railway freights ; 

( 3 ) supply of raw materials from Government without charging royalty or any other tax; 

(4) experimentation with a view to testing or improving certain processes of manufacture from 
various points of view, and especially chemical or economical view point. Looking to th« 
backward state of the country, all methods are welcome. But (1) guaranteeing payment 
of interest without subsequent refund of expenditure incurred for paying|dividend, (2) loans 
with interest at a cheap rate, just like tagai system, (3) supply of machinery and plarit 
on hire-purchase system, (4) guaranteed Government purchase of products permanently or 
at least for a curtain period until credit is established, (5) assistance through State banks, 
(6) State patronage and facilities of transport, and (7) finding markets for indigenous 
products, are methods which will most appeal to people. Money grants, bounties, and 
subsidies may be given in the case of some industries with great scrutiny. The matter 
should be decided on the merits of each case. 

Ily experience is that Government control is absolutely necessary for the satisfactory 
working of a factory ; when any direct er indirect aid is given by Government, Government 
control should, in my opinion, be confined bo a general audit ot accounts, keeping a strict 
watch oyer the mfnthly statement of profit an<^ loss. Any defept* in the accounts should 
be at once brovgbt to the notice sf directors and should be reniowwi immediately. 

Mhifc Marte. Pioneered concerns should be treated and managed just like other departments of 
Government. A balance sheet and statement of profit and loss should be published at the 
end of theydar, If tip concern is a psofifoble one, people tHU osme forward «*d 
. purchase it# 
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I am against the principle of converting pioneer factories into permanent Government 
institutions. It is something like Government interference with trade and commerce of 
'the people. In war times and in the case of concerns on the largest scale only Govern- 
ment may pioneer industries ; for instance, munition factories in War times. 

* 

} I think it is necessary to establish industrial banks supported and financed Financing agenda* 
'by Government in a central place in the country, the branches of which shall be 
opened in each presidency or provincial town of India. They should be supplied with 
expert managers, who should be in a position to work on both the industrial and the com- 
mercial side of the institute. Advance of loans at a cheap rate of interest will be welcomed 
by proprietors of small and big industries in the country, many of which will be saved by 
timely help frbm these banks. In the case of the Ellichpur Match Factory we wanted 
money for working capital and we had to borrow it at a rate of interest not lower than one 
per fent per month. 

I have got no experience of co-operative societies helping any industrial concerns. 

But there ^re some societies in the Central Provinces and in the Bombay Presidency 
which assist small industrialists and cotton and silk weavers. 


I have got a bitter experience of unskilled labour in the Ellichpur Match Factory. 
The match industry is already an intricate industry, and skilled labour is absolutely neces- 
sary for the successful working of the factory. To work on the machines requires training. 
We had to suffer a considerable loss for want of skilled workmen. We had to import 
experienced labourers from Ahmedabad at a considerable eosl. The work of filling boxes 
with matches is generally done by female labourers ; on this side of India there are no 
skilled male and female labourers at all. Whereas in Japan a female labourer can fill up 
2 000 boxes in a day, the Indian woman can scarcely fill up 500 boxes in a day. If my 
memory is correct, there were only one or two girls in the lot who filled up 1,200 boxes 
in a clay of 10 hours. In consequence the factory had to suffer considerable losses. 


Training of labott 
and supervision 


An Indian workman is intelligent, but he requires training and good prospects before 
.him. He does not take interest in his work and is unmindful of its details, probably for 
waqf of encouragement and facilities in many directions. The proprietors of factories and 
even the promoters of the big cotton mills of Bombay have not yet provided full facilities 
for the comforts and education of the mill hands. The pressure of commerical competition 
forces managers to pay close attention to the market, and to a careful study of the 
machinery and plant. But no heed is paid to labourers, who arc admitted to the factory 
.as they come. But the time has now come and the business- world is now realising 
that, whether they desire it or not, the labour side of a big industrial concern calls for 
a large and continuous expenditure of brain-power on the part of some officer of a factory. 
It cannot be left to subordinates. 


Labourers are human beings and they should be treated as human beings and not as 
imperfect machines. The managers should respect the industrial independence of the work- 
people. They should be treated not as mere work-people, but as citizens wjth their human 
iiopes and aspirations and their own part to play in the life of a nation. The main spring 
•of the policy of a factory manager should be a sense of social duty. The test of any scheme 
of factory organization is the extent to which it creates and fosters the atmosphere and 
spirit of co-operation and good-will among the work-people. The efficiency of the employes 
snows itself in many ways, the most striking being the elimination of waste and reduction 
of cost in various departments. The care for the physical efficiency of the w’orker 
forms an infportant factor in the industrial organization of a concern. It results in 
decreased sickness rate and the higher physical fitness of work-peoplcv, To accomplish 
this purpose, the irtanager should adopt (1) a careful method of selection of the employs, 
.( 2 ) a scheme for educating them, ( 3 ) carefully thought-out methods of promotion, ( 4 ) just 
*and fair discipline, (5) healthy and orderly house surroundings, (6) a system of bonuses, 
' (7) recreation and sports clubs, (8) good, airy and decent houses, (9) kind and sympathetic 
*treatihent, (10) system of fnedical aid, (11) system of life insurance, and {12) opportunities 
for the development of the organizing ability and initiative of the workers. 


The science of industrial* organization is as vet in its infancy in India. The establlbh- 
«nent of model factories by Government, oiganized on the system of the Bournville 
Works, will have a most encouraging effect on the people of the country. This should be 
♦the ideal of the Indian industrialists; and it is capable of attainment with Government 


wistance. 


'*• 


TheGo'vernment departments shofll^ publilhdist of imparted acti^i 
r them aiid also exhibit, them in commercial muspums. 'The people o 


la position to know the nature 
sn«;«and« ^finish . of these ai 
1 Jtomahttkcture similar artkt 


les- which are used A i j 1 « t aoc. fa 
of the country w jH uwketiaip**^ 


lie ‘articles purchased by them, .their prices, 
e*. An Indian tiianufaetder will thus* be 
his fadory and ‘offer’ them-for sale to the 
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Trade representatives should be appointed in foreign countries on behalf of India. 
They should be men of business and commercial instinct, afid should try to create a demand 
for Indian articles in foreign countries and as well as studv the taste of people and report 
on new methods and articles manufactured in Europe and America. 

The demand for factory products is one of the main factors in the success of an 
industrial undertaking, and trade representatives or agents in India itself would be of much 
value if they will try to advertise and create custom for articles manufactured in factories. 

Emporiums and museums, exhibitions in presidency towns and at local fairs, and 
establishment of sales agencies are the most important factors in the development of Indian ' 
industries. 

Railway freights. Several witnesses have advocated a reduction of railway freights in India. I fully 
agree with them. 1 cite a particular instance of hardship entailed upon a big and distinguished 
f firm at Bombay. 

The complaint from the Alembic Chemical Works Company is as follows:— “We 
are liquor contractors to the Baroda Government and manufacturers of spirits, foreign 
liquor, etc., etc. We cannot receive proper supplies of mohada and coal in seaspn due 
to shortage of wagons. We have tried many times in different directions ; but we are 
neither given siding facilities, of which we are in great urgent need, nor does the railway 
company give us any concession in rates, although we are paying on an average about 
Rs. io ( ooo per month in the shape of railway freights/' The grievance complained of is 
worthy of relief. The only remedy, in my humble opinion, lies in the transfer of company 
management of railways to State management. There are many grievances of this nature 
in the country, and 1 earnestly request that the railway grievances should be removed as 
soon as possible. The correspondence will be shown at the time of examination. 

Cottage industries. A considerable portion of the population of Central Provinces and Berar is engaged 
in carrying on small or cottage industries. Hundreds of thousands of people maintain' 
themselves on the profits earned in these industries. Small industries play not an 
unimportant part in the industrial organization in the country, not only in India but evy in 
England, France, Belgium, Switzerland and Holland and other countries. It has Dee n 
conclusively proved with reference to small industries of the work that they can hold their 
own in competition with foreign-made articles manufactured by steam or electric power. 
These industries therefore deserve encouragement both from the Government and pcopJe. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Low, I.C.S., has made good suggestions in his lucid report on 
the “ Industrial Survey of Central Provinces and Berar," published in 1910. The .Central 
Provinces Administration has approved the recommendations, which are being carried out 
gradually. Experts should be appointed to instruct apprentices in some of the sma])* 
industries, war., (i) cotton and silk weaving, (2) dyeing, (3) toys, (4) brick and tile 
making, (5) glazed pottery, (6) oil-pressing, (7) brass, (8) embroidery, (9I bangtei*nakiiig> 
(10) furniture-tiaking, (1 1) carpentry and blacksmithy. 

(2) A superintendent for each district should be appointed on a handsome salarv, who 
should try to establish societies of co-operative credit and advance money to industrialists- 
, at a cheap rate of interest. 

(3; Modern machine tools and plant should be supplied on the hire-purchase system 
and demonstration workshops should be opened in the head-quarters of a district 4 r 
province. 

(4) Sales agencies should be established, which should dispose of the goods prepared^ 
bv the owners of the small industries. 

(5) More. industrial and handicrafts schools should be opened in the provinces in' 
the Central Provinces and Berar, such as Jubbulpore, Wardha, Yeotmal, A kola and Ellichpur/ 
Demonstration classes and workshops should be attached to them, wherein specialized 
instruction by experts should be given in the process of manufacture of various articles* 
People trained in these schools will be available to work in factories carried on by oil' 
arfd steam engines, to make general 'repairs of machinery, etp., when required. 

Ifatch industry, This is an industry of which 1 have got bitter experience, ^e had started, at Ellicb- 
Sllic^mir. pur (Berar), a company for manufacturing white phosphorus and safety matches, ip 
* ' 1906, on a share capital of one lakh of rupees, , The whole amount was collected by shares * 

and was spent in erecting an imposing ’Building and the purchase of machinery from * 
Germany. There vfas no working ( capital. W« had to b 6 rh>w it on 'interest* Thf 
factory went on working for nearly two years but yielded no profits, and at last the business 
cf the company was wound up id 1910* The causes c/ the failure were, as usUi& 
vaiious and varied. Bad quality of the woj^salai (foswellia serrgta), lack**! 
knowledge and skilled labour, want of cafp* and want of experience knd buste*** 
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management,— -these were the chief causes. I have suggested a scheme of establishing a 
saw mill and wood-cutting machinery at the foot of the Himalayas which abound in pine 
'tree and other trees suitable for match industry. Logs of wood should then *be floated 
down by water-ways, via. Ganges river to a central railway station on the hanks of the 
Gangesriver. A splints factory should be established near this railway station to manufac- 
ture splints from the above logs of wopd. These splints should then be imported to the 
interrfal plains where the match factories are already established. 

This suggestion, if carried out, will be really a great boon to the people, Forest and 
railway concessions, a little expert advi^ to factory owners at times, — these are as neces- 
sary as the Government help in the matter. There are many small things needed to 
complete a match box which are required to be imported from foreign countries, and it is a 
problem how these small things can be manufactured in Irfdja. I think it is not 
possible to make the country sell-contained in every respect, and we shall have to depend 
on foreign countries, especially for chemical**, unless the chemical industry is completely 
taken np bv England. 

The problem of finding suitable wood for match manufacture is a difficult one, and can 
be probably solved — at least partly though not wholly — by the adoption of the scheme 
proposed above, and by using pine trees which abound in the Himalayas and which is the 
most suitible wood for match manufacture. My experience show's that the salai wood, 
which was used by us at Ellichpur , is useless (and insufficient in quantity in the Melghat 
Forests) as it cannot be split evenly, with the natural result that there was great waste 
of wood and consequent loss to the company. I leaps of broken splints w’erc lying in the 
compound, but for want of knowledge the waste could not be utilised to some other 
purpose. A knowledge of the utilisation of waste is absolutely necessary to the 
proprietor of an industry, and the Government should help the factory owners in this 
respect. We also experienced the chemical difficulty attending the treatment of 
match-heads, especially in the rainy season, which also accounted for the enormous loss 
sustained by the company. Laboratories and research institutes are absolutely necessary 
for the practical training of the people. The Forest D^paitment should make suitable 
arrangement for the supply of wood on reasonable terms. Railway freights should also 
be recced to a considerable extent. 

Oral Evidence , 15 th December igi6. 

President . — Q. I understand that you have taken an interest in paper pulp manufacture 
from cotton stalks. We are not experts in paper and so I expect that you would get more 
advice by placing your pfublem before an agricultural chemist or Mr. Leftwitch who would 
#V t the matter before the right kind of people, or before Mr. Finlow? — A. 1 do not know 
whether Mr. Finlow has taken up the matter. 

" Q . Ot anv paper experts in Bengal ? Have you sent any samples to Messrs. Bertrams, 
Limited, ^Edinburgh to take an interest in the matter ?— A . No. The first difficulty which 
I'Jface before the Commission is that we want facilities for learning the process of manu- 
facture, in the first place, in the country itself. For that reason 1 enquired at Jjie Research 
Institute at pchra Dun, at Pusa, at Nagpur and at Poona, and the replies which 1 have got 
frqm all theoe places seem to show that there are no facilities provided for teaching the 
process of manufacture. What I wish to impress upon the minds of the Commission is that 
these facilities should be provided in the country itself. Secondly, after haying demon- 
stratcri that a certain article can be produced from a certain raw material, it remains to 
dem<Mtrate whether the concern will be successful on a commercial scale or not. If these 
two points are accomplished, then I believe any company will come forward and take up 
the concern. As far as f see there is no facility provided in the country itself. If these 
two facilities are given in the country itself, then I think we shall be able to start an actually 
n$W manufacture of paper pulp in the Central Prounces and Berar, and so far as my 
enquiries with my friends are concerned, I feel sure# that a company will come forward to 
undertake this new industry # of paper pulp from cotton stalks. To demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the concern on a commercial scale model factories should be started by Govern- 
ment in a place where there is abundance of this material, either in Wardha in the Central 
Provinces or Murtizapur in Berar, and after experiments are made for two years by the 
Government, if it is proved that this factory could be carried on as a profitable concern, 
the concern would be purchased by a company with a price paid in cash and the matter 
would go on very easily. ' 

Q. Have you formed a company ?—A, I have not yet formed one. 1 have taken the sense 
of the people and 1 think they will form a company if it proves a successful concern. My 
bitter expedience of the match factory at Ellichpur shows that I should not advise anybody 
to ccgme forward in an undertaking of which they have no experience, and which it has not 
been proved in the country would be a successful concern. We lost Rs. 1,73,000 in the 
inftch factpjy, There is no use going on with any new concern unless one is satisfied ywt 
it "will be afptbfitable concern. That is my conviction from experience. I advocate mode 
fairies Mp* Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Q, What makes you think that the Institute of Science at Bangalore may become special? 
ised in iron and steel ? What has that Institute got to do with iron and steel ? — A . .Because* 
it is Tata’S. Sir D. J. Tata may wish to use it for iron and steel. 

*Q. There is an extraordinary confusion ef ideas; because the money was largely 
subscribed by the Tata fanrilv, it is thought that the Institute will have something to do with ' 
iron and steel ? — A. My impression was wrong, it saems. 

. Mr. C . E . Low. — A. You speak of the Board of Industries as the provincial controlling 
Authority for the improvement of industries. Will (he Board control the ordinary work of 
the experts?—//. It should contain ordinary businessmen. 

Q. You will have c^ptrls as well ? — A. Yes. I propose an industrial chemist and experts, 
all attached to this Board. 

Q. Experts in what? — A. Experts in the process of manufacture of any material. 

Q. You will not be able to get an expert in the; manufacture of everything? — A. Not in 
everything, but in a particular industry. In the Central Pro\inces and Bcrar, paper 
industry. 

Q , You propose to start with an industrial chemist and an expert in making paper from 
cotton stalks? — A. Yes. 

Q. Will the Board control the experts? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would you find anv difficulty in controlling the working of experts through the 
Board ? — A. 1 have not got experience of that. 1 cannot say that. 

Q , The non-officials would be, vou sav, businessmen ? — A. Some of the officials would be 
businessmen also. The non-officials will be businessmen, or men interested in* industrial 
concerns, or commercial business. ^ 

Q. You propose that annual meetings of the Board should be held. Do you prop%e 
it should not meet more than once a year ? — A. There will be a meeting once a year, but if 
necessary they may meet more often. * 

Q. They will have constantly to refer to experts for opinions, probably twice or thrice a 
week ? Speaking from my experience as Ex-Director of Agriculture, I used to find, that 
experts were referring to me several times a week?- — A. They will not be in a position Xfa 
meet once or twice a week. A certain period may be fixed at which these questio^f may 
be discussed. \ , 

Q. Turning to your match factory, there was a good deal of w&ste of wood in 1905 $ten 
I had the pleasure of visiting it then ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember how much of your wood you had to waste ? — A. C%t of one ton, 
one fourth was utilised and three- fourths were wasted. 

Q. You were using salai wood for match heads and match boxes? — A. Yes. 

Q. You had to get your salai from a considerable distance ?r-if. .Yes, more than twenty 
miles. We had a concession from Government in that respAt. We paid two annas a 
cart. The cultivators have to pay eight annas a cart. 

Q . Do you think that if there was a Government expert his advice would have been 
freely available to you? — A . Yes. He would have been of great use. 

1 

Q . Do you think, looking back on it, with expert assistance you could have made it a 
success ? — A . With expert assistance and capital we could have. 

Q . Leaving the question of capital aside for a moment, do you think that with that wood 
you could have made matches to pay ? — A. Yes. 

Q % You had, of course, at that time a ready sale for all your products?-^. Yes. 

Q, You sold them locally ? — A. Yes. 

4r. 

Q, Aud you fouod that within a radius of 50 miles you could knock out any Japan?* 
%t other competition ?— , A, Yes. Therewasno complaint about the sale Itkw, y / 

Q. Did ypu make experiments with any other kinds of wood ?— A, -Thomfe 

ml aiMiUklsi in fkui nnrf ' . ^iL t 
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Q ♦ The Maharukha wood is very limited? — A. Yea. It grows round Ellichpur. 

Q. After a few years' working you would come to the end of it ? — A . Yes. 

Hon' ble Pandit M. M . Malaviya . — Q. You refer to the correspondence on the subject 
with research institutes. Have you any objection to laving it before us? — A. No. 

Q . So far as the enquiries have gone on, is it now established by Mr. Flymen’s research 
that the raw material is suitable for producing pap*r? — A, Yes. 

r Q. You want the matter to be examined to see whether it will be commercially success- 
ful?— /I. Yes. That is the stage at which we have now arrived. 

Q. You say that if it is to be proved that it will be commefcially successful you want 
the Government to start a demonstration factory? -A. Model Tactories. Without them 
capital would not come forward. 

Q. Have you found out what capital would be necessary to start one ? —A . Mr. Plymen 
referred the matter to Messrs. Bertrams, Limited, Edinburgh, and the estimate amounts to 
a total capital of £ 230,000 or Rs. 34,50,000. it is on a large scale, so that you may 
be able to produce 300 tons of pulp every week. 

Q. You do not think that so much capital will be raised in the fust instance unless the 
Government has demonstrated by a demonstration factory that the project will be success- 
ful? — A. No. I am quite sure of that. 

Q. You suggest the establishment of a separate Imperial scientific and technical depart- 
ment at Allahabad or Cawnpore. Do you suggest one of these places because they are 
more central ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that there should be a qualified Indian secretary under the Director-General 
of Industries ? — A. Yes. 

4 £). $ 7 hat are the advantages which you have in mind ? Do you think he will be able to 

brifig the Indian businessmen into closer touch with the department? — A. Yes. He will 
be the working man in the whole Board. He w ill take more interest in the matter. 

** Q. You do not think that it w'ould be sufficient to have an Advisory Board of Indus- 
tries ? — A . No. It is no use. 

Q. You think that the opinions of the Board should be binding upon the Director of 
Indlfctries? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that businessmen are more likely to be attracted to the membership if 
their opinions are binding upon the Director than otherwise ? — A. I think so. 

Q. As regards your point about the Institute of Science, Bangalore, you think that the 
Government should take it over under their own control ? — A . Yes, and give it an Imperial 
character/’* It should be developed properly so as to carry out the intentions of the original 

donor. 

What was the machinery that you had in this match factory ? Was it German ?— -A. 

German. The w'holoUhing was German. It cost about Rs. 50,000. It was very nice 
machinery. <• y ' v 

Q . You have enumerated the various causes which led to its non-success. But among 
^hese causes which would you select as having contributed more than any other to its non- 
success?— A. Non-suitability of the wood and want of expert knowledge too. 

Q. Want of proper knowledge on the part of managers? — A. Yes. 

Q . You had no difficulty about capital ? — A. We had to raise money for working capital 
at a high rate of interest. 

Q . Do you mean that if you could raise capital at an easier rate you might not have 
come to grief?— A. Yes. 

( Q. You say, “ The work of filling boxes w ith matches is generally done by female 
labourers ; on this side of India there are no skilled male and female labourers at all.” Are 
you not finding now that more' and more boys and girls are going to some of the 
schools? — A, There might be some improvement. They are still inefficient, though cheaper. 

I Q* Tfcjb cheapness is counterbalanced by the inefficiency ?— A. There is no use of saying 
that the labjpur is cheap. In Japan a woman can fill a, 000 boxes a day of ten hours. Our 
Wnven can only fill boxes up to joo, I saw only one girl who filled i,aoo boxes. 
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Q. Do you think one of the reasons for it is that girls in Japan are put through a course 
of schooling for six or eight years ?— A Yes. 

Ninety seven or 98 per cent of the girls in Japan receive elementary education ?— A Yes. 

Q And under one per cenl only get it here?— A Yes. Want of education and training 
is one of the causes. We had no machinery for filling boxes. 

Q. Does education generally increase the efficiency of the labourers because it gives them 
more interest in their work and in\ests them with a greater sense of responsibility? — A Yes. 

Q. You say that there should be bettor facilities for the comfort and education of mill 
hands in order to impro\e, their efficiency ?— A. Yes. 

Q, Are vnu aware of any mill or factory on your side where proGsion is made for the 
education of the mill hands ? — A. I have not got the experience. 7 here is no mill at Ellicli- 
pur which does it. There are no night schools in Berar at all. 

Q . Have vou anv objection to placing the correspondence before the Commission about 
railway freights of the Alembic Works Company?— A No. 

Q. You sav that the railway company have not given any attention to your grievance. 
.In vour opinion, the remedy is the transfer of the management of railways from the companies 
to the State. If that were done you think that Government would give proper attention to 
the needs of the industry more than companies do at present ?— A Yes. 

Q , About small industries in your province, do you think that a superintendent for each 
district would find enough ‘work to occupy him in promoting small industries in your 

S rovince ?— A. To begin with I do not wish that a superintendent should be appointed for each 
istrict. There ought to be one for the Central Provinces and one for Berar, and the 
staff should be increased as the work increases. 


Q On the whole, the system which you recommend will, in your opinion, promote the 
small industries in your province ?— A Yes. That is my opinion. 

Hon’blc Sir R. N. Mookerjec.—Q. You say, (l labourers are human beings and they 
should be treated as human beings and not as imperfect machines. ” Have you got any 
experience? — A. I have not got any experience. 1 have not examined the mills. I think 
sufficient attention is not paid to the labourers. 

Q. You cannot say from your experience or personal knowledge ?— A. 1 cannot cite any 
particular instances. That is the ideal which I think should be followed. 

President . — Q. Do you mean that you do not get proper housing accommodation?—* 
A There is no housing accommodation. There is want of schools. I have not seen the mills 
at Bombay or Nagpur. As far as my knowledge of Berar goes, work is taken and wages are 
# paid and nobody cares to see what the real state of affairs in the houses of the labourers is. 

Honblc Pandit M. M. Malaviya, — Q . You mean to say that except during the hours 
that the mill hands work, the managers do not concern themselves with their welfare gener- 
ally ?— A That is wffiat I think. That is my impression so far as Berar is concerned. 

Q, You do not think, so far as you are aware, that there is any care taken for the social 
life they lead after mill hours?— A, No. 

Q. Nor is there provision made for innocent amusements which will enable them to 
avoid temptation and lead a healthy life ?— A. No. 

Q % What kind of factories are you referring to in Ellichpur ?— A, I am referring to my 
own match factory. There are three ginning factories at Ellichpur. I have seen operatives 
there. They are managed by Indians and still they do not take any interest. 

Q , Each of them is a small undertaking?— A. Yes. 

Q. What number of persons do these factories generally employ ?— A 50 or 60 a day, 
and 50 or 60 in the night. 

Q, Do they work for about 4 or 5 months only io the year ?— A Yes, paly in the 
. season. The |afcpurer$ |ve either in Ellichpur or in tht aty. 
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Q . But do a good portion live near enough the mills to be able to attend a school if it 
were started?-^. I have seen some huts near the mills, that is, for those that have come • ^ndkoikw. 
down from the North-West Provinces. 

President.— Q- If they had primary education they would look after themselves?— 

A t They should have primary education. All people are quite ignorant now. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. We leased out a land from Government and tried to house our 
operatives, in Nagpur, but they preferred to live in their own surroundings rath *r tlnn in the 
superior surroundings prc\idcd for them. They wanted to live with pe >plc of their own 
caste in their own original native place and did not care to rfvail themselves of the superior 
accommodation that we tried to find for them ? — A. If the people are properly educated they 
will appreciate these things. 


Witness No. 141. 

H oriole Rao Bahadur R. A ? . Mud hoik ar , General Sec ret ary , 

Indian Industrial Conjerctfce , Amraoti . 

Written Evidence. 

/. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

Qs . 1, 2 and 5. — I have been taking practical interest according to my capacities 
and opportunities in the development of trade and industry in India since the last 35 years. 
'] he first joint stock company lormed in Berarby Indians— the Berar Trading Company— was 
established at my house when I was living at Akola in 1881 and 1 was its secretary for the 
first two years. I also bore a leading part in the establishment of the first factory in Berar in 
which Brahmins and educated men occupied prominent and responsible positions. I was also 
one of the founders of the Akola Cotton Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Company which 
has now developed into the Berar Oil Works, Limited. In this latter concern more than half 
the paid-up shares are held by my family and more than a third are owned by me. I have 
been the chairman and chief partner of the Agents’ firm of the company and the main task 
of arranging for the financing of the company and conducting its affairs during the most 
anxious period of its existence has devolved upon me. I have been chairman since its 
foundation and also managing director since 1904 of the Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, which owns a ginning and pressing factory. I own 7-8ths of a pinning 
factory at Shirala near Amraoti. I am also chairman of the National Financing and 
Commission Corporation of Bombay. 1 have put my money in several other industrial 
concerns, three of which the Agra Stewart Tannery, the Poona Cotton and Silk Manu- 
facturing Company and the Central Provinces Swadeshi Spinning and Weaving Mills are 
no longer in existence. 

I have thus had fair practical experience of the financial difficulties which industrial 
concerns outside the great commercial cities and industrial centres like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, etc , have to meet, and some knowledge of the causes of the 
success and failure of industrial enterprise in the mofussil, and have a sufficiently accurate 
conception of facts to distinguish between the personal element — knowledge and experience — 
and the element of surroundings, i. e ., situation and financial facilities. While not ignoring 
the great — the supreme-importance of knowledge, skill and experience I wish to draw 
special attention to the fact that in the mofussil and particularly in these provinces 
industrial development is greatly hampered by want of sufficient financial facilities. In 
Berar excepting the two Branches of the Bombay Bank at Amraoti and Akola these is no 
banking institution to speak of. The Sahukars in our towns and villages concern them* 
selves mostly with lending money to agriculturists and private individuals at pretty high 
rates of interest. There sis^a certain amount of capital employed in seasonal factories 
(ginning and pressing) and in the purchase and sale of cotton and agricultural produce. 
But there is with a few exceptions practical absence of interest among the capitalists iu 
regard to the development of existing manufacturing industries, the creation of new ones 
or the resuscitation of those which have gone out of existence. The expression of oil 
from seeds and the utilisation of the products for preparing articles of commerce, tfie 
tanning and leather manufacturing industry, the preparation of glass, the spinning and 
weaving industry, the utilisation of forest produce ana several other things afford a great 
scope. But these do not attract the money-lending and capitalist class as a class, in 
another part of my note I am dealing with the special case of the oil seed crushing 
industry in Berar and elsewhere. ' The point to note here in regard to manufacturing 
industries generally is that the desire to stimulate industrial enterprise in Berar is not 
manifested by the capitalist class properly so called. The impetus Jowards this movement 
•comes and kas come to a very large extent from what # for want of a more convenient 
expression*!* called the educated dais, the majority coming from the legal profession. 
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Actuated by a desire to stimulate the industrial and commercial progress of the country 
these persons, after a more or less study of the literature on the particular industry they 
wish to see established, start companies in which some men belonging to the capitalist 
class and mt n of moderate means from the middle classes are also induced to join. It 
happens in some cases — 1 would say in very many cases— that the original calculations are 
exceeded either on account of expansion of the original plan of operations or an inadequate 
appreciation of the real requirements of the concern proposed to be started. And then 
commences their real period of difficulties. Even where an industrial concern is proved 
to be based on sound piinciplcs, financial assistance is unavailable though sufficient secu- 
rity by way of mortgage is offered. The Presidency Banks cannot and do not lend 
money on mortgage of in-movcable property and machinery. The big joint stock banks 
in the l residency towns and elsewhere — European and Indian — follow the methods of the 
I residency Banks and r^fyse to entertain applications for loans on mortgage 0 . Further 
they say plainly that thcv'd'o not care to go outside their particular towns. The local 
capitalists adopt the same attitude; and even the capitalists among the shareholders 
refuse to come to the rescue. I am, as 1 have already said above, referring not to hope- 
less concerns or those based on wrong principles, but those in regard to which such 
objection cannot justly be taken. 1 he result is that the concern leads a sickly existence 
or entirely succumbs. 1 he loss in a case of this kind is not only to the shareholders 
concernd but to the country. An entirely erroneous impression is created in regard to the 
particular industry which the concern represented and a notion gels about that that industry 
cannot be conducted with profit in India, or at any rate in that province. Nay a more 
serious result follows. 1 he disappointment of the particular shareholders has a depressing 
effect not only on them, but demoralises the whole community, and the cause of 
industrialism suffers. 

This is difficulty No. 1 and a very serious difficulty it is. 

Capital is wanted not only for the initial expenditure of putting up a proper and 
efficient factory, but also for working it fully, and for this also there are hardly any 
acuities in Eerar. In the first place except at Akola and Amraoti no assistance can be 
expected from the Bank ol Bombay ; and secondly the regulations under which financial 
help lor working can be obiained from these banks are so rigid and severe that the 
assistance cannot become available to a company w’hich has substantial security to offer 
in the way of immoveable property but suffers from a deficiency of cash. As to accom- 
modation from other persons possessing money, the attitude of doubt towards new 
!u S [ ria enterprises, which is characteristic of them, is only accentuated when they are 
told that the new company wants a loan ; and little help is forthcoming from them. 
Besides as they get interest at high rates on the mortgage of villages, fields and house? 
they see little inducement in the terms which a business concern can offer. 

This is difficulty No. 2 . 

1 shall indicate another obstacle to obtaining capital and that is the restrictions put in 
the v\ay of obtaining capital or loans from Indian States or Ruling Princes or tbeir near 
relations. The restrictions in my view are unnecessary and undesirable. In the first place 
at is not at all easy to obtain a sympathetic hearing from these States. But even when 
61 f r £°’°P era ^ on ,s promised, the restrictions imposed by the policy of the Government 
01 India are regarded as serious impediments diminishing the value of the security. 

This is difficulty No. 3, 

• , ^ nc,t ^ er difficulty in the way of obtaining capital for new f industrial enterprises is that 

in this country even among men of education and knowledge of the world the expectation 
is very w idely entertained that an industrial concern ought to yield dividends in the very 
first year of its working. If these dividends are not forthcoming, as they cannot be in 
verv rnanv cases (or rather in the majority of cases), there are whispers and’ insinuations 
ireely indulged in which seriously affect the position, credit and future prospects of the 
new enterprise. So widespread and unfair is this impatience that even the most scienti- 
1 . Y or g a ™sed and soundly conducted concern in the country could not escape its .shafts. 

is y no means rare to see both educated men and capitalists in these outlying provinces 
naively asking the promoters of an industry as to whether it would not yield dividends 
trom the first jear of operations. Where the promoters honestly state that this should not 
oe expected the springs of co-operation become dried. 

This is difficulty No. 4. 

One more difficulty I shall mention. There are ups and downs in every trade and 
ejery industry People have got accustomed to the vicissitudes of trade and the failures 
0} seasons; and not much is said against the merchant or the agriculturist who is the 
victim of these vicissitudes or failures. But the same consideration, the same tolerance 
and charity are not extended to the industrialist whose industry suffers from unforeseen 
and abnormal circumstances. To him is not extended the helping hand on business terms 
that is done to the merchant or the agriculturist; nay not even bare sympathy. Oa the 
top of all these unfavourable influences have come the bank failures and the dislocation of 
finances and trade due to the war ; and Indian capital always shy has become tea iimes 
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These are some of the great difficulties which industrialism has to contend against ; 
and vet if India is to have her place among the nations of the world, if her masses are to 
lead a decent existence, her industries have to be developed. Situated as we are Govern- 
ment assistance is absolutely necessary in one or the other of the modes indicated in 
question 5 for supplying the deficiency of capital for an industrial , concern which is useful 
to the country and which is essentially sound. 4 

In some cases the assistance might take the form of subscribing for shares, in efthers * 
of guaranteeing a minimum profit for a short period of 5 or 7 years from the commencement 
of actual working, in yet a third kind of cases loans at reasonable (and in very special 
cases without) interest on due security might be granted. In some cases Government 
might themselves start an industrial factory (for example dyes). In other words the 
principles adopted and the methods followed in regard to railways, canals, agricultural 
development and improvement should be adopted and followed jn the case of industries. 

In regard to loans in particular a very liberal policy aWd'a very generous attitude 
should be adopted with of course the essential condition that proper security is forth- 
coming. The mere fact that Government after carefully examining the condition of the 
concern is prepared to advance a loan might in many a case create such a feeling of con- 
fidence in the investing public, that persons who would otherwise have refrained from 
giving any loan might come forward to assist. The simple countenance of Government 
would in some casts effect salvation. 

In addition to supplying or facilitating the supply of capital Government assistance 
should be given in the other methods (ij, (2), (5) and (7) set out in question 5. 

There is no reason why method (7) should not be always followed in regard to pro- 
ducts which Government wants for its purposes. 

This assistance should be confined to concerns which fulfil the following conditions 
U) The head office and directorate is located in India. 

(b) At least two-thirds the capital is held by li Natives of India * as defined by the 
Government of India Statute of 1870. 

In what I have submitted above I have mentioned the case of Berar ; but what I have 
said in regard to Berar applies also to the Central Provinces districts and in fact to the 
major part of India. 

q 2 . — There are more ginning and pressing factories in Berar especially* in big 
centres like Amraoli, Akola and Khamgaon than are required for coping with the work. # 
They were, some of them, dumped in simply for obtaining shares when the system of pools 
existed. With the disappearance of pools many of these have been silent for years. 


Q. 4. — I have no experience of such financial aid. 

q 6.— Government control will have to be exercised when Government subscribes to 
the share capital or guarantees dividend or gives a loan. In these cases there should be 

a Government Director, who would watch the working. Control should be exercised m 
regard to inspection and audit ; but every care should be taken not to thro>v obstacles in 
the way of honest working. 

Q t y,— There have been no Government pioneer factories in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. I have seen, however, the aluminium factory and the chrome tanning factory at 
Madras. 1 doubt if but for the pioneering by Government there would have been any 
aluminium factory till now. The chrome tanning pioneer factory was working satisfac- 
torily under Mr. Chatterton and it is a matter of regret that the Secretary of State should 
have ordered it to be closed. 


Q # 8 _uThe method of pioneering should be adopted in the case of those industries 
which are necessary or desirable and are pronounced to be promising bv experts, but 
which require considerable jarftal, and such capital is not forthcoming owing to absence 
of experience about their turning out remunerative commercially. Expert direction and 
guidance as well as capital should be provided by Government and the factory should be 
conducted as a Government concern under the Department of Industries. The trial should 
extend ordinarily over a period of five years, and if its commercial feasibility is proved, 
the factory should be handed over to private capitalists or companies.^ If at the end of 
five years it becomes clear that under existing circumstances the industry* cannot be 
successfully carried on, the factory should be closed. But if there is partial success and it 
appears that with further trials the commercially paying character of the industry can be 
established, then there should be a further period of three years for carrying on the woric 
or experiment. : ' , 


Q. 10.— I Would strongly urge the establishment of industrial banks in e j^ 
half the capital of which should bemibscribed by Government These banks sh ®“ 
of a differed character |rom the existing banks which are mostly of the usual English 
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type. Th^ir main purpose should be the supply of financial aid to promising industrial con* 
cerns which are carrying on manufacturing work, but are hampered in their operations by 
deficiency of capital whether oa initial cutlay. or in regard to working; they should also 
h(dpnew r enterprises, sound and promising, but hampered for want of capital. The loan 
should be obtainable not merely 00 security of “liquid assets” but on that of land, build- 
ings and Machinery also.- Jhe rate of interest should be reasonable and the repayment 
.should be spread over a reasonable period. The industrial concerns to which financial 
help should be allowable should be those in which not less than two-thirds of the capital is 
held by persons having their domicile in India, and the head office of which is located in 
India. 

* 

Qs. 1 1 and 12— The co-operativfe societies movement should take in hand the 
resuscitation and development of cottage industries. 

Q t 13.— Where there is a well established industry carried on in several factories by 
private individuals or joint Stock companies, there is, in my opinion, no occasion for money 
grants in aid, bounties and subsidies, guaranteed dividends, or provision of part of share 
capital. But if for instance there are in one province some factories manufacturing 
woollen articles and there is a movement in another province for starting the industry there, 
it would be proper to give some initial help in the way of loan or supply of machinery and 
plant on the hire-purchase system or guaranteed purchase by the Local Government for 
its purposes. But the number of large established industries is so small that all the forms 
of Government assistance can well be drawn upon without objection. 

As to discouragement of fresh private enterprise there is one further thing I would 
mention. Unless the private enterprise is entirely or mainly Indian (/*. e. t Statutory 
Indian) it has no claims upon the Government. There should be no exclusion of aliens, 
much less of residents of other parts of British Empire; but there ought not to be any 
restrictions put in the way of granting of facilities for the development of India by the 
people resident therein, out of deference to doctrinaire principles, or consideration for the 
residents of other countries. In regard to the mining industry it is high time that some 
safeguards are enacted to prevent the bulk of <mines becoming the property of outsiders. 
Similar restrictions are necessary in regard to the ownership ol land. 

Q. 14.— Government assistance ought on no account to be withheld or subjected to 
limitations on the ground that a new enterprise competes with an established external 
trade. If such a rule is laid down then there would be absolutely no scope for Government 
^ assistance and no possibility of moving it, for no industry can be started or developed in 
‘India vrithout competing with an established external trade. Such a limitation would 
produce the most serious discontent in every part of India and in every community. 


11 . — Technical aid to industries . 

The only occasions on which any of the concerns with which I have connection had 
any help from Government experts was when we subjected the products of our oil mill — oils 
and cakes— to the examination of Dr. Harold Mann, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Poona, and Agricultural Chemist in the Bombay Presidency, when we sent samples of 
our linseed and cotton seed cakes to Messrs. Clouston and Plymen of Nagpur and samples 
of our double boiled linseed oil to officers of the Engineering Department— Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers. 

Our main object was to have the quality of the products tested and to have their 
position determined with reference to English oils and cakes of these two seeds, and in 
the case of provincial officers to secure the custom of Government in regard to cakes and 
boiled linseed oil. 


I do not refer here to what 1 have seen of the work of the Agricultural Department. 

It is eminently desirable that there should be highly qualified expert^ kept by Gov- 
ernment to conduct investigations and researches in regard to different industries, to {jive 
advice to private persons about the feasibility and paying character of the enterprises 
they may have in contemplation, to give advice and direction when these are confronted 
with difficulties, to help them in improving the quality of the products and turning out 
new ones. As to the publication of the results that would depend upon circumstances 
and the agreement between Government and factory owners. But some general principles 
would have to be laid down. Where a process or preparation of an article is carried but 
cessfully by the Government in a laboratory, and, the only use that ia made of a factory 
I its own expert is to carry out the working on a larger sad e, there is no reason ^why 
results should not be made public. On the other hand if the initiative, the greater 
Amount of the previous working, the entire new experimentations, the testing of the 
feasibility*? the process or the possibility of producing the article were aU done at the 
expense of the factory owner, and the only aid that Gcwimment gave was $e loan, o|f Its 
«xgsrU to jtllie in some matters, a> different line have to be ad<$ted« A 
proMbfcou rffilfc'iettion it of coorae put of r— **“ ^ 
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taken, But those who would- like to be admitted into the secret might well be put upon 
terms and required to give reasonable compensation to the person who got experiments 
and trials made at his cost. * 


R. M 


The universities and colleges should be kept in touch with research work. In fact 
the great aim of scientific education should be to train the mind to handle science in its 
practical application. 

UL— Assistance in marketing products. 

I doubt if in the present state of India much benefit* will result, from establishing 
more commercial museums. At one time I thought that substantial increase of industrial 
activity will result from the exhibitions held in the decade between 1901 and 1910, but 
no advantage commensurate with the money and the energy spent has accrued. 

In my opinion it is well worth trying to have sales agencies for the sale as well as 
display of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

I am very strongly of the view that there should be trade representatives of India 
jn Great Britain, the colonies and foreign countries. These should be Indians who have 
a knowledge of their country, its state, and its needs and have commercial and industrial 
experience. 


Q • 35-Yes. 

Q. 36 .— 1 see no necessity. ■ 

Q % 27. — The principal Government departments which use imported articles should 
publish lists of these articles and also exhibit them in commercial museums where these 
exht and in provinces where there are none in a room of the office of the Director of 
Industries open to the public. 

Q , 28. The rules are not sufficiently liberal. The wording is such that it would be 

easy for a department to give preference to imported things and discountenance indi- 
genous ones without laying itself open to censure or even criticism. 

More than that the rules have not been sympathetically worked. I have heard bitter 
complaints about this. 

Q. 39 — ‘The scope of the industrial banks proposed in dealing with question 10 
should be so extended as to include facilities for marketing indigenous products, 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

At. least primary education is necessary for every worker, even the so-called unskilled 
worker. Instruction in the three R’s, essential for the every day purposes of life, is 

indispensable to those who have to apply their facilities to manufacturing work. Where 
the work involves some exercise of intelligence the training of the intellect is demanded 
in the interest of the worker and the work. The first basis of all social life is universal 
education. It has to be free and compulsory. Over and above this there must be drawing 
for the training of the eye, and for the training of the hand and introduction to hia work 
there should be the particular type of manual training which is suitable to the boy's con- 
templated avocation. For persons \\ hose circumstances demand that they should earn 
their bread from their boyhood or early youth, there should be instruction in the industrial 
school in which practice should be the main feature. The instruction received in the 
class room and workshop of the industrial school should be developed and rendered still 
more subservient to actual work by a system of apprenticeship in the factory or shop. 
This system has yet to be established and followed. 

For the more skilled workmen there should be more advanced general education and 
higher special industrial instruction, with an inculcation of the principles of the particular 
craft. For supervisors and controllers there should be general middle education or higher 
education and more advanced instruction in the principles underlying the industry and 
inculcation in the higher grades of practice. 

Q . 54,— It is a fact tbat f there is no uniformity in the standard of the examinations for 
mechanical engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charged of prime- 
movers have to be certified. It is eminently desirable that there should be tmifotmity. 

VI.— General official administration and organisation . 

If the suggestion! made by me under section I are accepted and Government decide 
to give financial assistance in the manner indicated in question 5 and provide the necewary 
funds fdt* giving such assistance, then all that is needed in the way of general official 

2. u fxt Industries for each province 

if possible, be a person with 
experience. But if nd such 
'ith one who has a high cits* 
study of industrial and com-* 


aoroimstmion and organisation is to nave a uircctur 01 
assisted by an Advisonr Board. The Director should, 
considerable commercial and industrial knowledge and 
person is avj^abl* the# it VlR be necessary to be content n 
i ed^^on and has deviled time and i energy to the 
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The members of the Advisory Board should be persons taking aetual part In the 
conduct of industrial or commercial concerns. 

VI I .—Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government . 

Q. 64. — There should be an Imperial Scientific and Technical department consisting 
of a number of highly qualified experts capable by their study of principles and practical 
experience to conduct experiments, investigations, and researches in the different branches 
of industries, and to give advice and directions calculated to assist in the creation of new 
industries and the improvement of the existing ones. Mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, textile manufacture, the chemical industries, mining and metallurgy have all 
to be represented. It should be their duty to examine all schemes submitted to them, and 
to give advice thereon, to conduct experiments and carry on investigations and research 
in their various departments of applied science. They should be recruited from among men 
eminent in the respective branches of applied science to which they have devoted them- 
selves and should combine mastery of principles with fairly long practical experience. 

If such an Imperial department is constituted on the lines indicated and properly 
equipped, there would in general be no need of provincial departments. 

Q\ 71.— Technological research institutions should be so established as to fit in with a 
general development scheme for the whole of India. A time may come when each province 
may have its own fully developed and equipped scheme of institutions for research in every 
one of the main departments of applied science. But that time is far off. 

These institutions should be under Government control and the control should be 
Imperial. But every one of such institutions should be under the obligation to conduct 
investigation into schemes sent to them by provincial Governments, make experiments in 
regard to them and give advice to them or to persons coming through them. 

Q. 74.— Co-ordination between the different institutions is necessary. 

(J. 77.— By grant of leave, payment of expenses and allowances. 

IX . — Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Q . 97. — My province bad long to complain of inadequacy of transport facilities in 
regard to railways and roads ; and it has fallen to my lot to draw attention in the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils to the disadvantages it is suffering from. Railway lines 
pronounced to be necessary two decades and more ago, and which were set down as 
sanctioned projects and were for several years and even now are so mentioned, yet 
remain to be constructed, while lines the need of which was not obvious to the general 
public and which after construction have not worked satisfactorily have received preference. 
Berar wants roads badly for its trade. 

Q. 9S.— I have in another part of this note dealt with the curious system of railway 
freight which obtains in this country. The railway tariff seems to be drawn up more for 
giving encouragment and facilities to the transport of articles of euports to the main ports 
and the conveyance inland of articles imported abroad. The rates of freight for transport 
from one inland town to another are as compared to those very high and throw great 
obstacles in the way of inter-provincial trade. 

Q. 99. — We want in Berar the following railway lines 

(1) The Hingoli-Basim-Akola-Akot-Khandwa line. 

(2) The taking of the main line of the Bhusawal.-Nagpur Section of the G. I. P. 

Ry. through Amraoti. 

(3) The Amraoti-Chandur-Bazar Ellichpur line. 

(4) The Amraoti-Morsi-Narkher line. 

(5) The Khamgaon-Jalna line. 

(6) The Dhamangaon-Yeotmal line, 

Q . 101 . — ' The very serious effects on the trade of the country produced by the 
tremendous increase since the outbreak of the war in shipping freights (from 20 shillings 
to 2.10 and 220 shillings a shipping ton of 17 cwts,). is dealt with so far as one trade is 
concerned in my answer to question no. 

I see no reason why Government should not step in to regulate thif It seems unjust 
tjiat one trade should amass wealth at the expense, of all others. * 

• 

Q . 104. — Yes. The industries meolidned in brackets at the end of the question. 

Q. no.— The industries in which I am specially interested at present are the, linseed 
crushing; and cotton seed crushing industries. For both these industries Bersr- possesses- 
great facjlmes, both these can be developed with advantage to the province 
country generally and both have a very promising fttwe if only sympathetic h$p 
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In the manufacture of linseed the main-products obtained a^e‘(i) the cake # and (2) the 
Various articles of commercial value are evolved by manipulating these. 

(1) The lincake is one of the best foods for live-stock, especially for dairy cattle As 
to its intrinsic feeding value it is surpassed only by the decorticated cotton 
cake carefully manufactured.^ After grinding cake meal is made from it. 
Also balanced foods are made from it under ystablLh^d brands mixing the 
meal with oats, hay, etc., tb suit particular species of cattle. 


(2) The lin-oil when fresh is used for edible purposes in the Central Provinces ‘and 
Berar. Cold pressed oil is the ideal varnish oil. Paints and pigments, 
boiled oils, refined and special oils, printers’ inks, lithographers' oils, linoleum, 
rubber substitute and special soft soaps are made from this oil by the 
addition of various chemicals in the treatment of the oil. 


The products from cotton seed are: — 

(1) Linters which are u?ed in carpet manufacture. 

(2) Hulls which arc used as (a) cattle food by itself, (^) fuel, the ^resulting ashes 

being very rich in phosphoric acid and potash is highly pfcized by tobacco 
growers as manure, or (c) as material for paper making. 

(3) Meats, from which are obtained («?) cake and meal which is a highly concen- 

trated cattle food as well as a rich fertilizer containing about 7 per cent. 6f 
nitrogen and {&) crude oil which on refining yields the ordinary summer 1 
yellow oil which can be rendered almost vvaterwhite by bleaching. By 
subjecting this oil to a very low temperature and then straining it through 
press a quality known as “ Winter Oil ” is obtained. The remaining subs- 
tance resembling «kee is used in America for making butter substitute,. The 
soap stock left on refining the crude oil is mainly used for making Soap 
powder. 

Linseed is crushed in the factory of the Berar Oil Works for obtaining raw oil, 
preparing double boiled linseed oil therefrom and utilising the cake for export to Europe. 
The raw oil is all taken up for culinary purposes in Eastern and North-Easter n Berar, and 
the Nagpur Division. The boiled linseed oil is mostly sold in the Bombay market where It 
has obtained some footing and often fetches a higher price than any other India-made double 
boiDd linseed oil. It has been examined and tried by Government Engineering Officers 
and large contractors and pronounced equal to sup *rior European articles of the kind. 
The cake has been subjected to tests on different occasions and found equal to the European 
products, both as cattle food and manure. The main obstacle to the disposal of the cake 
has since 1914 been the difficulty -at times impossibility— of obtaining shipping and the 
tremendous rise in freights. In the early part of August 1914 a consignment of my 
company which had been shipped had to be taken out because the steamer was requisitioned 
by Government on the outbreak of the war and for months no cake could be shipped. 
The same thing has happened again twice. Prior to the war the rate of freight was 
20 to 22 shillings per shipping ton Since then rales have not gone down below 50 shillings, 
for a considerable part of the last vear stood at 150 and 160 and now stand at 210 and 220 
shillings. The price of lincake in the Liverpool, Hull and London markets has, it is true, 
gone up greatly. But even then the rise in freights is not fully covered and there is still a 
great difficulty of securing freights. Now linseed cake is a superior cattle food and is 
used for horses and for stock cattle in Europe, Government departments purchase this* 
cake. By making purchases in England the Government have to bear the charges of the 
up-country, the Bombay and the English middlemen— the agents, the brokers and sellers. 
If they buy direct from the producers Government would be saved the avoidable charges of 

* middlemen, while giving a fair price to the producers. Further the shipping charges to 
Government by the requisitioned steamers would be much less than what they have to bear 
from making theirpurchases in England. To the producers the custom of Government 

• would afford a sure market for at least a fair part of their cake* In every respect both 
Government and the producers would be gainers by the establishment of direct relations. 

This would be in regard to purchases for use in the United Kingdom and other parts of 
Europe. If Government use lincake instead of gram for their Artillery and Cavalry horses in 
Indiafthey would be obtaining a superior cattle food at a lower price. Gram now sells at 
the ra|o of 9 seers per rupee (at to-day's wholesale rates), whereas we < # can at our mill 
premises give iti tcM2 of lincake, a gain of more than 25 to 33 per cent. Further the gram 
purchased has i/pu$ies which have to be eliminated, whereas the lincake is a pure ,^od 
from which earth, sand, pebbles and other impurities have been removed. 

To the debit s#e of these gains might be put the railway charges. * But if the vagaries 
and inequalities of the Indian Railway tariff are removed and cake as cattle food is carried 
at the same rate as cake as manure, and the waggpn rate concession thatis given to 
- consignments to Calcutta or Bombay is extended to inter-provincial consignments, the- 
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railway freight charges will cease to be the heavy drags on "indigenous industry that thev 
are. How unfairly the present system works will appearfrom the following facts:— 


The railway freight on oil cake from Amraoli to Bombay, a distance of 418 miles, is 
Rs. 9 per ton and from Akola to Bombay, a distance of 363 miles, is Rs. 8. For the same 
cake sent from Akola to Amraoti, a distance of 56 miles, the charge is Rs. 5 per ton and 
from Akola to Nagpur, a distance of about 157 miles, is Rs, g per ton. The charge for 157 
miles is more than for 363 miles. The rate itself on consignments within the country is 
extraordinarily high. 1 he gate per main d from Akola to Nagpur k 5 annas 1 pie, that is 
roughly 'speaking the railway charges amount to nearly one-third the price of the articles 
itself. What is therefore necessary i\ (a) that the 'rate per mannd should not be so 
disproportionately high as compared to the price of the aiticle, (/;) that concession rates for 
( consignments may !>*• givt-u, fr) and tint the inter* provincial consignments should 
not be subjected to heavier rhnrgts than those to ports. 


In regard to the hoiled lirstcd oil ii the Government purchases the superior indigenous 
article direct fiom th« producers in place; of the importer] a; tide it will make a gain of 
from 410 5 uipces p**r ch um of 45 lbs. Hundreds of thousands of drums are required everv, 
jear on fr.il tvays and in the dockyards by t lie Goverpmen* and bv companies. A systematic 
and proper earn ing out of the existing Stores purchase rules even would be a great help to 
the indigenous industry. • 


The Hi i r cl respect in which Government help is wanted is in the matter of financing., 
As urged above loans at reasonable* interest should he advanced on the security of lands, 
4 buildings and machinery to sound concerns to meet pari of the initial outlay or working 
’■ capital. J 

F01 the further development of the* indust rv, for the production of other articles — 
^ ; especially par.ts and varnisi es — Government aid should bo given tirst by the tcscaich and 
scientific advice depart ment conducting expci imeiits and trial, and by rendering such 
assistance as is r< fei re el to in question 5 as mav he settled bv agreement between the 
Government and the different concerns. The period of the preliminary experiments is one 
m expenditure with hardly any return. The furl 1 cr tiial.aftei the demonstration of 
feasibility equally involves losses. And even after the comircnc ement of operations on a 
comm ci rial scale years must elapse before the market is caught and the price yields a fair 
profit. 1 o throw the whole burden, the whole responsibility combined with anxiety, on 
private individuals is unfair and not conducive to the progress of the country and is the 
cause of the retardation of industiial development. 1 he whole country — that is the 
Government is under the obligation to bear at least a fair share of the burden and the loss 
and to give active assistance in every way. 


Cotton peed OH The potentialil’es of the crflor.-jcfd oil industry are verv great in this province. 

« *try. The statement given above showing the products obtainable by crushing cotton seed 

show how many articles of necessity and convenience can under suitable working be 
procured. . By the ordinary ] dining piocess used in the factory of the Berar Oil Works, 
Ltd., an oil is obtained which for ordinary culinary purposes of middle class and even 
high class Indian families takes the place of good “Til’* or“J\ardi" oil and is more- 
over cheaper than Til or kardi oil. With further refmment the oil obtained serves the 
purpose of frying as well as ghee. Certain experiments made show that w ith still further 
refining the product can by being mixed in the proportion of 1 to 2 with good ghee, 
supply a fair substitute for ghee to be served during meals. Prices of butter and ghee 
have in recent years risen immensely. Two pounds for a rupee is now regarded as a 
fair rate tor butter. Often only ijj lbs. of butter can he obtained for a rupee. That is only 
a pound and a half of good ghee can be obtained for a rupee in fair seasons and at times 
one pound only. J his has put ghee almost out of the reac h of not only the poorer classes 
but of the lower middle classes also. T lie place of ghee in the Hindu dietary is well 
^ nc ma i n reasons why the Berar Oil Works went in for the cotton* seed 

oil inousti v was to produce nn article which would alleviate the lot of these classes, who . 
form the bulk of the population. Another advantage to the people from this industry 
is it can gue a cattle food which for draught-cattle is better, purer, more strengthening 
and cheaper than cotton seed, which is so universally used as cattle food in thfesc prov- 
inces. 1 he value as cattle food of the undecorticated and decorticated cotton cake is 
set out at page 220 of Lam borne, page 295 r.f Ennis and page 408 of, Encyclopaedia 
Britan mca Vol. I, 1 ill) edition. As cattle food decorticated cotton cake is shown to^e first 
and undecorticated cotton seed cake is mentioned as* next to it. Undecorticated cottpn 
*eed cake can be sold 25 to 30 per cent cheaper than the fcotton seed itself. In cotton seed 
as ordinarily given there are several impurities and indigestible and possibly deleterious 
substances, which have all been eliminated frpm the cake. It is thus advantageous to-all 
owners of cattle from both points of view to use cotton seed cake decorticated with a due 
mixture of hulls or the undecorticated one as food for their cattle. 


4 The production of stearine, the manufacture of soap and candle are connected bye- 
< indt&tries. Preparation of cotton-seed butter like oleo-tnargaririe but with a vegetable 
fat basis deserves to be attempted and carried out. Tb$r$ is scope also for tbe smeal of 
the decciti rated cotton-seed being turned into flour, ^ \ v 
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Placing aside the developments which have to be Vied in this cquntrv, what lias been ' 
carried out is still at a stage when Government* assistance is reeded! In the factory of 
the Berar Oil Works the products obtained by the processes employed are— (0) itfined oil, 

(/) decorticated cake, (c) undecorticated cake, (,*/) lint; (e) soapstock, (f) hulls'. The refin- 
ing processes used not only render the quality of the oil equal to that of good Til and 
Kardi oil but make it capable of being used for frying Pnris and even Jilebis. It has been 
tested by Dr. Harold Mann and pronounced to be lit for being advantageously used for 
culinary purposes. Several Halwais ha\e been using it for frying Pur is and Jilebis which 
are ordinarily fried in ghee. Hut owing to conservatism the local consumption has not 
increased as satisfactorily as it should have been among the bull: of the people ; and 
Bombay and Gujrath have mainly to be looked to as the fields for sale. Owing to the 
distance which has to be traversed, the high railway rates and the large proportion of 
leakage the Bombay and Gujrath markets are not very profitable — and at times not at all 
profitable. 'To combat conservatism the article must Le offered at cheaper rates than 
other oil : and this means loss. So this obstacle has to be got over. 

In regard to cake also thi re is a difficulty. Though admitted bv highly qualified 
persons to be an excellent cattle loud and better and more free from faults than cotton 
seed the local demand still continues to be vetv weak Before the war 'the bulk of our 
cotton seed cake was exporter' to Europe. Since tin* war it was found possible to send 
only one consignment to England without loss. As the rates of height have been so 
unprecedentedly high and the price ef cotton seed cake is always lower than that of 
lib see cl, it did not pay to export it. Both for this reason and more tlmn that for carrying 
out one of the chitf objects of the undertaking it is most dcsiiable to jlcvelop the home 
maikct. This cannot be dot e unless thei e is the patronage of Government and the 
acti\e co-operation of the Government departments and quasi-Govcrnmcnt agencies like 
municipalities and District Boards. There should be (i) the guaranteed purchase bv 
Government of the cotton seed cake produced at rates w hich are lair, just and equitable 
to all, (2) the use by the Government of the cake in its agricultural and stock breeding 
farms, Government dairies, for the animals in the military and other Government depart- 
ments, and of t lie municipalities and other quasi-official bodies, (fA employment of the 
agency of the village officials, and agricultuial associations in taking the product to the 
people, explaining the advantage of the same and the publication of results. Along with 
this the Government should through the Railway Board lay down the saine special rates for 
oil cake when used as cattle food as arc laid down for cake when taken lor manuring pur- 
poses and to extend the concession of favourable raies on waggon consignments to inter- 
provincial trade. 

My fiiend Rr.o Bahadur D. V. Bhagwat has shown me his note and though, in 
regard to some facts our experiences do not tally and some of his figures have to be 
modified, we are entirely at one on the necessity of Government help if this industry has 
to be developed. As stated above, the refined cottonseed oil prepared in the Berar Oil 
Works has been tested and pronounced good by Dr. Mann ; has been used and found 
satisfactory by consumers and l as been sold by hundreds of tons in Bombay, Nagpur, 

Akola and elsewhere. But owing to the facts mentioned above the rates obtained are not as 
remunerative as they should be. The second thing 1 would wish to correct is that owing 
to adventitious causes and unfortunate accidents there were losses on some of the consign- 
ments of our cotton seed cakes and these have affected the average price : in many of the 
consignments and especially latterly we have realised after payment of all transit, agency 
and other charges from 40 to 45 rupees per ton on undecorticated cake when cotton seed 
stood at Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-8-0 per khandi of 440 lbs. Then as to the expenses to be charged 
per ton there is a difference of from 3 to 5 rupees per ton between us. iVc are in agreement 
as to the mode of calculation. But his deduction of the figure 30 is not correct. I 
place the figure at Rs. 25 per ton. Making the corrections consequential on these consi- 
derations and on the other hand leaving a margin for fluctuations and accidents, I would 
say that the realisations from sale of cotton seed oil and cake under the present circum- 
stances (With the load of experimenting and pioneering burden upon us) would just meet 
the cost of production and other charges or leave a small margin of profit from 2 to 3 
rupees per ton— a very poor recompense for the heavy sacrifices made. 1 therefore support 
liisauggestfbn that Government should for some reasonable period — not less than 5, not more 
than lovyears— take over the undecorticated or decorticated cotton seed cake and hulls at 
a re^son&ble.price calculated on the basis mentioned above. 

I, however, submit the further request and that is that in view of the fact that the 
work done by the Brrar Oil Works being pioneer enterprise, and the expenses incurred 
and burdens borne by it in regard to this being heavy, the Government should advance 
^to it a loan of 3 lakhs at 6 per cent per annum secured on its lands, buildings and machinery 
and plant. 


Oral Evidence^ 16 th December i$i6. 

Mr* C. E, Q, Can you tell me to what extent the gins, presses and factories in 

Ber&r are capitalised by local capital ? — ^4. I cannot give you the exact proportion, bat 
excepting the old companies, Messrs. Ralli, Volkarti, the New Mofussii Company and 
Hamy and Sgbapatby ^ Co,, most of them ere local people. 
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Q • And those companies which you mentioned, run abput 40 or 50 gins and 9 or* 10 
presses or something like that ? — A. I do not think they represent more than 20 per cent of 
the tttal 4jins and presses in Berar. 

Q • And they are concerns which take their origin from the time when the exploitation of 
cotton on a modern style was first started in Berar?— A. Yes. The New Mofussil Company 
is practically an Indian concern, and its head office is in Bombay. Similarly Harvey and 
Sabapathy & Co. is also an Indian concern. West Patent Press Co. is an English concern! 
I understand. 

* * 

Q. 1 hey are not very extensive ? — A. The only press of theirs in Berar is at Amraoti. 
They have only got a pressing faotnry. There are in Amraoti two Calcutta firms, one has 
Qnly a pressing factory and the other has got a ginning and pressing factory. These are 
Indian firms of Marwari gentlemen. As I have said the majority of the new accretions are 
mostly from Berar. i 

Q. With the exception of Rallis, Vclkarts and the Wests, the whole of the capital in 
gins, presses and factories is Indiau? — A. Yes. 

Q. The cotton crop in an ordinary year from my experience is valued between j and 
Ii crores of rupees from Berar? — A. Yes. 

' Q. How much is that tinanc^d by the Bank of Bombay, about one-third? — A. I do hot 
think As much* Less than one-third. 

« » • * a 

Q. How is the rest financed ? — -4. By local capitalists, or the purchasers borrdto in 
Bombay or elsewhere. 

Q. Does most of the n oney come locally or from Bombay? — A. I should think the 
bulk of the money comes locally. * 

Q. Then there is a great deal of local capital very large sums in\ested cither per- 
manently in industries, or temporarily in the seasonal financing of the cotton trade ?— A. Yes. 

Q t And y^t you say that there is difficulty about getting local capital to engage in an 
industry like oil mills? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that Berar people are less enterprising than the average Indian 
people?— A. 1 do not think that the Berar people are less enterprising. I have been careful 
to point out that they are not yet convinced of the immediate success of manufacturing 
industries. I make a distinction. I do not consider ginning and pressing as manu- 
facturing industries. They only prepare raw materials for manufacture. 

Q. You speak of the difficulty experienced in obtaining finance from banks. Did you 
approach any European or Indian joint stock bank?— A. 1 approached in some cases the 
banks themselves and in some other cases the leading members of the banks. The proposi- 
tion which was put before them was whether they would make advances on the security of the 
lands, buildings and machinery to make up the deficiency in capital and in regard to that 
the answer from every one was that it was not at all possible. That was in regard to 
the initial ouHay. Then in regard to working, they required from 20 to 25 per cent as 
margin, and in regard to two or three factories about which I had to sound them they 
insisted upon cash or Government paper or liquid assets coming up to 20 or 25 per cent 
being giverf to them. , 

Q . You found the same in the case of both the Indian and European banks?— A. Yes, 

Q. What do you consider to be the reason of this?— A. The reason is that they do not 
wish to lock up their capital in advances which would take some years to return. That was 
the main reason which they advanced. They say they advance to persons who would give 
them immediately marketable commodities as securities. 

Q. They draw a very large portion of their working capital from deposits*of money 
which they have to pay back ?— A. Yes. * # * 

Q % The reason then would lie in the nature of their own resources ?— . 4 . Yes. ‘^Tbey 
say that, their bucincss has been started mainly for the purpose of giving loans for Aort 
periods and not for long periods. 

Q, I want to ask you one or two questions regarding assistance by G6v#mmtfnt to 
industries. Supposing Government gave a loan to the industry, they would, vof course! 
retain a prior charge on the industry by way of mortgage ?— A. Yes. 

Q , Would that not frighten the money-lendpr if the concern wanted to borrow frpni 
anybody else? * You say that the grant of a loan by Government would help the concer* 
and encourage other people to help it, but* don't you think that the existence of a prior 
Government charge would rather frighten the ordinary money4ender ?— A. No. 

My experience is that sodi is the case where land improvement loans havptafettgfrrti 
jud if Jhere is Government's prior charge on account of the improvement ^oan jtl» ordinary 
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local man is frightened ?— A. Because in that case the agriculturist requires the money for his 
own private purposes, and the lenders say that there is hardly any security. Here in this 
case if there is Government assistance given, let us say for the sake of meeting a defi- 
ciency in regard, to the initial outlay, the people would sav, here is a concern the 
success of which is felt as highly probable by Government, and so there will be no harm 
in lending it money on the security of eqiivalent liquid assets without insisting upon a 
margin. 

Q. You think that if Government investigated through a really competent agency and 
thought the concern good enough to advance money to it, that would give the people 
confidence?—/?. Yes. 


Q, One suggestion made by you and by your friend Mr. Bhagwat was that Government 
should undertake to purchase for a certain length of time the whole or some portion of the 
output of the oil mills ? — A. Yes. My suggestion and his was in regard to cotton seed 
cake. * 

Q. Let us take this particular case of cotton seed cake. How much cake would Govern- 
ment have to take to help ? — A. Suppose 1 work my factory for 24 hours, the output of cotton 
cake would be about 80 per cent roughly speaking, and so it would be about 20 tons a day. 
For a month il would be 500 tons. Cotton seed cake is considered to be the best food 
for cattle. That is what eminent authorities say. Decorticated cotton seed cake is 
mentioned both by Ennis and Lamborne as the best food and next to it is placed undecorti- 
cated cotton seed cake and below that is placed linseed cake. We have thus the best food, 
the food value of which is much higher than that of cotton seed itself. All onr cattle in 
Bcrar and the Central Provinces are fed on cotton seed. Instead of that if they would only 
take cotton seed cake, it would be given to them 25 to 33 per cent cheaper than cotton 
seed. That is one advantage to the persons owning cattle. Then apart from the 
experience of men like Dr. Harold Mann and other gentlemen belonging to these provinces 
whom 1 have consulted, there is the experience of men who have actually fed their cattle 
on cotton seed cake, and that is that cottOD seed cake is more nutritious than cotton seed 
itself. What we say is this. The point requires to be more fully developed. The 
Government agency that is, the agency of the village officials and others, should be 
enlisted for the purpose of popularising for a time this cake. The more adventurous, 
more enterprising among the owners of cattle and owners of land have tried it and they 
are taking to it, but the progress is very slow and mills cannot afford to work and wait for 
years and years in the mere expectation of finding an ultimate market. It was in 
this respect that my friend Mr. Bhagwat and myself suggested that Government should 
take it and see that it was sold and taken up by the villagers. For that purpose the 
village agency and taluka agency should be employed. 

Q ‘ The Government could not undertake it unless they have the machinery. They 
could not buy it and then hold it unless they could see a way to sell it, and thev have to 
make arrangements beforehand?—/?. In that way, there is already the village agency 
which is a highly developed agency in Berar. 

Q. Your idea is that the responsibility for selling some portion of the output of your 
cake should be thrown on Government which should definitely assume responsibility for 
selling that cake ? — A. Only for a short time. 

Q. It does not matter whether it is long or short. They will have to make arrange- 
ments— I do not say that it is necessarily impossible, but it takes sometime to see their way to 
do such a thing. I suppose you consider the advantage you would gain that if Government 
definitely assumed responsibility fordoing so their help would be more certain and the 
Government would exert themselves more in the matter ? — A . The example of Government 
would have a most highly favourable effect. Then the people would learn that Govern- 
ment are satisfied about the advantages of this cake and that they are prepared to push on 
its sale, and then many more people would be coming voluntarily for it without any effort 
on the part of the Government. 

Q. At the present time the Agricultural Department is trying to popularise the sale of 
♦cake by demonstration ?— A. Yes, to some extent. 

# Q . What has been the practical result of that demonstration ?— A. They have been 
'taking it only on their farm at Akola. I have explained in another part of my note how 
difficult it is, on account of the very high tariffs imposed by the railways, to send the cake 
to distant places. 

Q> My point is this. What is the Agricultural Department doing in other parts of Berar 
4o popularise the sale of this cake?— A. Nothing beyond taking it on their farm. 

Q • They are not demonstrating it as they do their other processes?— A* No, 

Q* Have the agricultural associations been asked to help?— ^4. No, 

Q* The delivery wouldbe by cart ln*A. Yes* 

§, Most «f your deliveries in Berpr would fye bjr cart h~A* Ye* 
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Q . Putting aside the question of Government taking the responsibility for the money 
what do you think that the Agricultural Department should do over and above what they 
are doing to popularise the sale of cottonseed cake?— /!. First of all, they should help 
in the dissemination of information in regard to the value of the cake and its cheapness. 

Q. That, of course, is rather a general sort of idea. Do you think that they might 
distribute small quantities at fairs and exhibitions ? — A . Yes. The next thing which they 
might do is this, to utilise their agency to distribute this kind of cake among the 
people. In the beginning the mills would be prepared to send samples at their own 
expense without charging anything for it. First of all, popularising it by exhortations to 
the people and secondly by distributing the product to the different villages. 

Q, Supposing the Government took the responsibility for selling this cake for, say, two 
years and they found that they could not sell it except at a very cheap rate which did not 
pay you, then, after the two years was over, you would find that the market for cake would 
be no better?—/!. By the end of the two years the people would have a fairly good exper- 
ience of the value of the cake and of its cheapness as compared to the cotton seed. Supposing 
Government was selling 35 or 40 per cent cheaper than cotton seed itself and at the end 
of that period if we offered to sell for 30 per cent cheaper, that would be sufficient tempta- 
tion for people to buy it. 

Q. My point is this, that where Government themselves were large consumers for 
military purposes as w ell as for Government farms, it would, of course, be pretty easy for 
them to take over a certain amount of cake. But if you simply wish to throw on them the 
responsibility of selling, 1 do not know whether Government will be an efficient agency, 
and their action might land you in difficulties ? — A. Purchase by Government for their 
departments, the Military Department and the Agricultural Department would go 
a certain way to take off our cotton seed cake, but still I beg to say that it would not be 
at all difficult for Government to carry on the distribution with the aid of the village 
agency which is very highly developed in Berar. 

Q. It is a definite and practical proposal which you and Mr. Bhagwat have made and 
I should like to examine it in some detail and perhaps you will put in a note showing, so 
far as you know, how much the Government departments could actually take without 
coming into competition with other factories making cotton seed cake ?— A. I do not at all 
v wish that there should be any discrimination between the different factories. They should 
be treated equally. 

Q, Have you supplied any cake to the Government Military Departments in Kirkee or 
elsewhere?— A Only one consignment was taken, but after that there was no second order. 
The order was for a dairy. 

Q. And not for Supply and Transport Corps?— A. No. 

Q . You talk of Military Departments buying cake from England?—/!. Yes. 

Q, Do the Military authorities out here buy their feeding cakes from England ?— /!. The 
Military authorities in England buy cake in England, — I mention that with reference 
to linseed which I was told bv our importers was being used to a large extent in feeding the 
horses of the Military Department. 

1 Q. You say that pools, and combines have stopped. They have not stopped every- 
where ? — A. Not everyw here. There was not any pool to speak of in Nagpur. There were 
pools in Amraoti, Akola, Khaingaon and Sheagaon. In Akola they ceased eight or nine years 
ago, in Amraoti three years ago so far as pressing was concerned, and in regard to ginning 
about six or seven years ago. 

Q. Why did they stop ?— A. The difficulty in regard to the pressing was they said that if . 
a certain leading firm was also willing to join in the combination then alone they would ,’ * 
go in for it, that is, — Messrs. Ralli. They were in the combine for a long time in Amraoti 
and Akola, but afterwards they considered that joining the combine would not be helpful 
and would not be a matter of advantage to them. 

Q . I understand that joining your combine meant dearer cotton ?— A, Yes. 


Q. And it was not to their interest to join in a movement which meant deader 
cotjton ?— A. No. Even when they orally sajd that jLhey whuld give an undertaking that they 
would not press cotton for other people or buyers, setae of the other people considered that 
that was not sufficient and one of the firms, aftqr the whole thing was settled and a preliminary 
Cgreeroent was drawn up, said, that unlefcs there was an element in due legal form , 
executed by Rallies they would not go in lor the pool arrangement and that was what 
broke the obfobination in Amraoti. \y l $' • 


t Q. A combination means that there are i#>re gips* The people do nit 
cotton for ginhlng ?-yf 1 The ginning factor^ emc5pt,.$ne or two are allwork 
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Q* So far, the stopping of combinations is a good thing ?— A. Yes, from the point of 
view of the buyer. But in that case the competition among factory owners is so great 
that beyond working expenses many of them do not make any profit whatever, nay not 
even margin for meeting the depreciation charges. * 

Q* The result of that in the past was that it led to the formation of fresh combina- 
tions ? — A * Yes, but 1 do not know if there is any likelihood of a combination again coming 

into existence. a 

Q. So long as Messrs. Rail! stand out ? — A. Yes. What has happened in this year 
particularly is that the persons who went on competing at very low rates saw the 
unwisdom of their course and most of them now have joined in asking rates which leave 
some margin of profit, though not enough margin. 

Q * When having a definite combination, two or three gins work day and night and the 
other gins stand aside and draw their share of the profit ? — A. Permit me to make one slight 
correction in what you say. So far as the ginning factories went, excepting two or at the most 
three factories in Amraoti, the others had to work even when there was a combine almost 
night and day, certainly for 12, and often 15 or 16 hours a day. The result of the cessation 
of the combine has been this that competition was carried on at almost non-paying rates. 
Now that process is being corrected and people are now asking rates which will leave 
some fair margin of profit. 

Q. I think I have heard of cases which have come to my notice either officially or 
otherwise of combines— whether in the Central Frounces or Berar I do not recollect — in 
which the gins did positively stand idle as the result of the combine and draw profits ?— 
A . There have been such cases. In Akola and Amraoti there are very few gins which have 

not any work. 

Q. You suggest that the forms of what may be called artificial assistance should be con- 
fined to companies which are registered in India and two-thirds of whose capital are owned 
by statutory Indians ?— A. Yes. I only meant to say this thing, that this assistance is to be 
given for certain definite reasons, namely, to draw Indians more and more to industries. 

Q. It is to give help to the class of people who are left behind and want such assistance, 
whereas other people are quite capable of looking after themselves ?~A. That is my point. 

Q . My difficulty is not in regard to the principle, but in regard to the means of making 
it effective? There may be devices by which description of this sort may be complied 
with in the letter but not in the spirit? — A, This is a thing which is not determined upon 
the composition of the company at the start. Every year when the question of continuing 
the assistance has to be considered the Government would have to be satisfied that 
two-thirds of the capital (or some such portion) is owned by Indians. 

Q . You make a suggestion regarding the restriction of transfer of ownership in certain 
circumstances to non-Indians. Would you do that in the case of nations which do not 
impose any corresponding restrictions against Indians in their own countries ? — A. I did not 
consider the thing when I wrote it in that aspect. My main object was this, that in 
view of the fact that, for instance, certain foreigners who at one time were friendly 
are now enemies and they obtain concessions in regard to lands and mines and others which 
have created very great difficulties : it is eminently desirable that there should be restric- 
tions about granting rights over land to foreigners who do not belong to the Empire. 

Q . You only mean the people outside the Empire ?— A. Yes. And in regard to the Em- 
pire there would be the principle of reciprocity. If there is a part of the Empire which makes 
a discrimination against India, then I believe in sheer self-interest it would not be improper 
for us to say that we should also be permitted to make a discrimination against them. 

j That is to say, you would treat them as they do you?— A. Yes. 

Q , You say that the Stores Rules are not sufficiently liberal. Would you explain in what 
respects ?— A. It was, I believe, in 1906 that the Government of India appointed a committee 
to investigate this question of the purchase of stores. That committee made recommend- 
ations, and if I remember correctly, the recommendation was that preference should be 
given to country-made articles wherever these could be had at reasonable rates. I do not 
profess to reproduce the exact wording of the recommendation, but I believe it was very 
much to this effect. The rules made in 1909 laid down rather stringent conditions and 
then came the rule of 1913. When I say that the rules must be more liberal 1 mean that 
Indian goods should be purchased even if they involve a small' sacrifice on the part of the 
Government. 

Q* Coating more money ?— A* Xes, I would not put the limit beyond 5 or 7 per cent, 
would be a bounty ? 

^ Mr, You want Government assistance in the manufacture of cotton see<^ 

35 which is 4 
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good as til oil. That does not involve very high cost, and there is a good market for it 
and provided there is an enough market for the cake, the company will be more than self- 
supporting and a certain amount of profit will bs left behind. When we want to carry on 
double refiujng process or treble refining process, first of all, certain trials have to be 
made and more expenditure has to be incurred and it is in regard to this that 1 suggested 
that there should be Government assistance in the way, first of all, of expert advice, and 
secondly in the way of purchase of article produced. 

Q. If you want to use it as a substitute for ghee is double refining necessary?— 
A, Jt was only tried once, and a gentleman whom you know took the oil and mixed it in the 
proportion ofone*third to two-thirds, and served out lo hundreds of people and they could 
not make any difference betwen the ordinary ghee and that ghee. 

Q. In that pForess there is a good deal of waste ? — A. Yes, and there is also additional cost. 


Q. In the process of ordinary refining, there is not so much waste and do you think 
it is good enough in your experience as a crude oil among the poorer classes?— A. Yes. 

Horible Pandit M. M. M alaviyn.—Q . You say there is another obstacle in raising 
capital, namely, restrictions put in the wav of obtaining capital or loans from Indian States 
or Ruling Princes or their near relations. Do you know what the rules are exactly?— 
A. There are no rules. There are departmental orders or directions of the Government of 
India. I ha\e got personal experience of this. 


Q. Do they require that any transaction which is entered into by a Ruling Prince or his 
near relation shall be approved of beforehand by the Government ot India? — A. According 
to the directions of the Political Department, it must be obtained beforehand, and if it is 
not obtained beforehand, I know of instances where relations of Ruling Princes were 
required to divest themselves of the immoveable property which they had purchased in 
British India as early as possible and pressure was brought to bear on them. 

Q. Does a similar provision exist in regard to loans which are not secured on immoveable 
property ?— A. In regard to that there is only the general clause in the Civil Procedure Code. 

Q. Is the law which prevails on this point in force in Berar different?— A. The same 
principle is followed. 

Q. Have you the Transfer of Property Act in force in Berar?— A. It has been 
extended from 1907. 

Horible Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q . There is no restriction on their buying shares in any 
company ?— A. They may take shares, but if they want to take debentures on immoveable 
property, the same question arises, because that is interest in immoveable property. 

Horible Pandit M . M . Malaviya.—Q. In the case of Tata’s works has not most of the 
capital been invested by the Native States ? — A. I am speaking of a transaction carried out 
openly in the name of the State and for the benefit of the State, and I know of more than one 
instance where it has been said that Indian Princes and relations of Indian Princes should 
as far a^ possible be discouraged from obtaining interest in immoveable property in 
British India. 

Q Does a similar restriction apply to foreigners like the Americans, the Japanese 
or the French ? — A. No. 


Q. Then an American company or a Japanese company can lend you money and can 
sue you? — A. Yes. The restriction applies only to the case of Ruling Princes of India. 

Q. You think that this restriction should be entirely removed?— A, Yes. 

Q . Do you expect that our Ruling Princes would then be willing to invest in industrial 
enterprises in British India ?— A. I mean to say that they might be induced more easily. 

Q. You say that in your opinion in order to develop Indian enterprise it is absolutely 
necessary that Government assistance should be given in one or more of the forms widen 
you have indicated ?— A, Yes. 

Q. You are not particular about what the exact form of assistance should be? 
That might be determined, but you think that $ome assistance should be given?— A. Yes. 

Q, You hive suggested that industrial banks should be started and in answer to Mr. Low 
you stated that an industrial bank with Government assistance if necessary would sew* 
the purpose of providing financial assistance to business enterprise ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say in vour note that half the capital of such a bank should be subscribed b f 
Government ?— A. Yes. « * 

j Q. Suppose, instead of doing that, the Government guaranteed five per cent interert OC 
such interest as they thought reasonable! would not the object be attained ?— A, lsug gsst od 
Government's taking a direct share. : - > , 

* Q. I amnot oppo^dtoit. I am onlv ' 

disputing the <»rrectne«of tlm otlwr. I wa 
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subscribing a part of the capital, guaranteed five per cent interest, for, say ten years, do you 
think that would give sufficient stimulus and encouragement to the public ? — yf. In that case 
»n the constitution of the bank it will be necessary to impose a condition similar to what l 
have suggested in regard to Government help to Indian concerns, which are the concerns 
to which the help is to be given. 

0 . Assume that these conditions are laid down. Then you think that if Government 
guarantee interest on those lines, it will secure what you wish to provide for by the 
Government being requested to subscribe a share of the capital ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think that these banks should lend money on the security of land, buildings, 
and machinery and plant ? — A. Yes. 

Q • Do you know of the constitution of the Industrial Bank of Japan ? It is very much 
on the same lines?— A If my recollection is clear, I believe it is. 

Q. It makes its loans on the security oMands, buildings, belonging to factories?— 
A . I also believe that if there is a project, the project is examined and without the factory 
coining into existence, on the security of the factory itself, loans are advanced. 

Q . Confining ourselves to the first portion of your recommendation that it should 
advance money on the security of land, and buildings belonging to the factory, and of course, 
on goods belonging to the factory, what do you think should be the debenture of'9uch 
a bank, in order to attract capital from the public ? In Japan they have 50 yen, that is, 
Rs. 75 or more. Do you think debentures of the face value of Rs. 50 would attract a good 
deal of capital ?— A. Shares of Rs. 50 or Rs. 100. They should not exceed R9. 100. 

Q. Do you think that a subsidy for payment of interest at 5 per cent for ten years will 
be sufficient to encourage the public to invest in it?— A. Yes. 

Q . You have suggested that preference should be shown to indigenous products and 
that their cost should not exceed the cost of the imported articles by more than 5 or 7 per 
cpnt?— A. Yes. 


Q, Have you any particular reason to support this suggestion that it should he 5 or 7 
per cent.? — A. At one time I know' a condition was laid down in regard to certain articles 
that, first of all, the article should be shown to be as good as the one which is imported, 
and secondly that the indigenous article should be sold five per cent cheaper than the 
imported article. We raised the question in the Council in 191 1 about it and then this 
five per cent disappeared. 

Q . Till then, the rule was that not only should the Indigenous article be good or nearly 
as good, as the imported article, but that it should be five percent lower in price? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to mean that in as much as a difference in price of five per cent 
was fixed in favour of imported articles, till 1911, you should have a .five per cent preference 
in favour of indigenous articles for, say, ten years ?— A. Yes, That will quite suffice. 

Q. In answer to question 1 3, you say, “ Where there is a well established industry carried 
on in several factories by private individuals or joint stock companies, there is, in my 
opinion, no occasion for money giants-in-aid by Government, .. .. But if, for instance, 
there are in one province, some factories manufacturing woollen articles and there is a 
movement in another province for starting the industry there, it would be proper to give 
seme initial help in the way of loans or supply of machinery and plant }} 1 ~~A. Yes. 

Q . Do you know how many woollen mills there are at present in India? — A . Five. 
The value of the woollen imports was over 70 lakhs. 

Q . And you think that this industry may well be supported by Government in spite of 
the fact that there are a few well established woollen mills in the country 1 —A. And also 
in view of the fact that a very large quantity of wool is exported. 

Q. You are strongly in favour of elementary education being made free and compul- 
sory?—^. Yes, 

, # 

- Q. Do you think that drawing and other kinds of manual training should form an 
essential part of the elementary school course 1—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you also introduce a little elementary science in the upper primary 
classes? -.4, Yes. 


Q. Do you think that that will make our workmen more efficient and more likely to be 
able to deal with machinery of various kinds that may be used in future in this country?— 
A. Yes. „ 


that there should he an Advisory Board to assist the Director of 
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accept its recommendations or not to accept it, an apprehension is entertained in some 
quarters that capable men may not be drawn towards the Board ?— A, I can only go by . 
the experience I have, and 1 have no cause to complain of the noiweceptivity of our 
Director of Industries. 


Q. 1 have put the case without any reference to any individual directors. We have in 
more than one place very good directors at present, but I am speaking of the system. 
Would men of business ability be willing to give their time and attention to advising m tbe 
matter of industries, if they found that they were only recommendations which the Director 
might accept or not ? — A. In spite of this danger, for the present 1 would just try the 
present system because as I have proposed, there is to be an Imperial institute of expert* 
mental investigation and research. 

There is nothing certain about it yet. That is a matter which is being considered. 

President .—Q. You would like to consider the other side of this proposition ? If the 
advice given by the Board were binding on the Director, would you ever be able to get 
a good business man to be Director? — A. That is also another aspect which has to be 
considered. If really good suggestions are made by business men the likelihood is that the 
Director would agree to them. If the Director does not agree to them, there is nothing 
to prevent the Advisory Board putting their views before the Local Government. For 
the present, 1 would be content with having an Advisory Board and not tie the hands of 
the Director, nor at the same time, so to say, increase the responsibility of the members of 
the Board, because if the views of the members of the Board are to be given effect to, we 
ought to have some guarantee that the recommendations which they make are really prac- 
ticable and can be carried out with due economy. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. M alaviya.— Q. You say that the Department of Industries 
is necessary if it is to give assistance to industries ? — A . Yes. 

Q. With whom would the decision to give or refuse financial assistance to any enterprise 
rest? Entirely with the Director of Industries or with the Director of Industries ana the 
Board which advised him ? — A. The Director of Industries, and he has to take the advice 
of the Advisory Board. 


Q. Supposing he does not agree in a particular instance with the advice of the Board, 
would you make it a condition that he should report the matter for the orders of the Govern- 
ment before taking action ?— A. In this matter, I believe it is the Local Government which 
has ultimately to decide. Even the Director of Industries is not empowered to carry out 
any scheme which appears desirable to him. The whole thing has to be submitted to the 
Local Government, because the financial power is in the hands of the Local Government. 

Q. Whether it is a proposal of the Director or the Board, the Local Government would 
be called upon to examine tne whole thing and pass final orders ? You do not contemplate 
that the Director of Industries should have any power to spend any money without going 
up to Government ?— A, Money to be advanced for the purpose of helping an industry is 
distinguishable from money which has to be spent for the purpose of investigation or 
experiment. 

Q . In the matter of investigation you would give the Director power to spend the 
necessary amount out of the budget sanctioned ? — A . Yes. 

Q. In the matter of affording financial help you would recommend that his proposals 
or recommendations should go before the Government for final orders ?— A. Yes. 


Q . You say in answer to question 64, “If such an Imperial department is constituted on 
the lines indicated and properly equipped there would in general be no need of provincial 
departments ” ? — A. Yes. The reason why I have felt it necessary to curtail the provincial 
programme is the need to prevent the unnecessary duplication of machinery, and also because If 
you have a department like that in each province, it will be necessary to have several experts 
for each. Without a properly equipped department supplied with suitable and sufficient ex- 
perts it would be of no use merely constituting a department. Then, again, most of the 
questions to be dealt with have application io more than one province. Provided therein 
a^properly equipped institution for the whole country where investigation* research and 
experiment are carried on, I think there would be no immediate need, at any rate, for a 1 
separate provincial department for each of the provinces. 

Q, Do you think that the Imperial scientific and technical department will be sufficiently 
easily available to those who may wish to embark on industries, to meet the indujrtw 
requirements pf the provinces ?~A. It oaght to be, 

•; 1 i Q, -Don't you think that distance will be a disadvantage ?— * 4 ’ No. *■ - 

0. You say, in answer to question $ 7 , \ u Railway lines ffcoounced to be 
twO^Ocades tnore ago and which were set down as sanctioned 
Bevenrfjears and even now are so mentioned, yetremainto hi con^tti;^ ^ 

■SSf* 
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Council in tgti and again in 1912 and an assurance was given to me by the President of 
the Railway Board that this was one of the projects which were intended to be taken' very 
early in hand. . 

Q. And there is no visible sign yet of this project receiving any attention ?— A, Yes, it 
is so. Apart from the war, there have been project? of questionable character which have 
been carried out. 

Q. You say , M Lines the need of which was not obvious to the general public and which 
after construction have not worked satisfactorily have received preference }—A. It is very 
well known in this province what I am referring to. There are lines in this province whicn 
cannot pay their expenses and in which only one train is run during the 24 hours. That 
line is in connection with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. I forget the name just now. 

1 shall send the name to the Commission.* 

Q . You make a very justifiable complaint about the inequalities of railway freights in 
regard to industries. Have you any definite proposal to make to remedy or obviate such 
inequalities?—^. In regard to this, I have first of all, stated that there should be no differ- 
entiation in rates in regard to consignments to port and consignments from ports on the one 
hand, and consignments from one inland station to another inland station on the other 
hand on the same kind of goods. Cake sent from Akola to Nagpur is charged Rs. 9 per 
tom From Akola to Bombay it is Rs. 8 a ton. The distance from Akola to Bombay is 363 
miles. The distance from Akola to Nagpur is only 158 miles and the charge is Rs. 9* 
I can give numerous such cases. 

Q. Do you think that this arises partly at least from the fact that railways are managed 
by companies ? If the State took over the management of the railways it would certainly 
lay down equal and equitable rates ? — A . Yes. 

President . — Q. What is the reason of these rates ?— A. They allow what they call 
waggon rate from Akola to Bombay, but it is not allowed from Akola to Nagpur, even 
though you may send hundreds of waggons. 

Q. Can you give any explanation for it ? — A. Unfortunately the policy on which these 
tariffs are based is not published in India, as it is done in America, I understand. 

Q, This question has been discussed at the Railway Conference and there must be 
good reasons for it? — A. The fact is there. 

Q. Have you had any actual explanation from the Railway Company ?— A. We had a 
communication from Mr. McWatters, and I in reply pointed out the unequal and differential 
treatment meted out to inland trade. In reply we were told that that was a matter which 
could not be remedied, and beyond that there was no explanation vouchsafed. 

Q . Is it because the returning truck will not be able to get any business and will have 
to come back empty ? — A. Considering what a large export trade exists in the case of 
Nagpur, I do not see why there should be any fear. 

Q. The waggon has got to come back to Akola empty? — A . In that case there is con- 
siderable trade also between Akola and Bombay. If Akola was a place which was doing 
only one kind of business there would be some ground to think that there might be loss* 
I believe after Bombay, Akola is the fifth or the sixth place on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway which has a very large traffic. We were prepared even to tell them beforehand 
how many waggons we would require and on what dates, and even that has not been con- 
sidered as a sufficient thing. # But the (act stands out prominently that there are facilities 
given for articles which have to go to port and they are not given for articles sent to 
inland towns. 


Q. That, of course, one knows in a general way, and the usual reason given is that 
there is a big continuous trade with the port and waggons are loaded bothways, but for 
inland journeys it is not so. One is wholesale trade and the other is retail trade ? Would 
not that vary with different places ?— A. If it is shown that there are places between which 
there is considerable traffic this argument would vanish. 

You think in the i^otesls of trade, in order to remove this impression of inequality 
of treatment the railway should, in every case where representation is made, cither give 
reasons for the rule that exists or modify it ?-rA. Y es. 


Hfn'blt Sir FaMulbhoy Currimbhoy.—Q . About these cotton ginning pools, don't 
you think that wherever in a chief centre pools exist* they st art gins m the interior and 
£** 4 ***% the fool breaks?— A. The breaking of* the pools is not quite so much by 
factories being established in villages and places where there exists no combination. To 
W, knowledge, they Hive come to an end more on account of one of the big factory owners 
lOteriett-^of course, he is jusfciffed in "detag so— and refusing 

fectoriertradeby it and they do not 
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Q • Suppose there is an industrial bank started to help industries, do you think it ought 
to have branches ?— A. Yes. In centres of considerable trade and industrial activity. 

Q. Can you mention any in your own place?— A. Yeotmal, Ellichpur, Murtizapur, 
Khimgaon, Mulkapur. 

Q. Do you think that Government help ought to be given through the industrial bank 
or that the Government also should give assistance directly? — A. If the Government are 
going to establish a provincial industrial bank, in which the Government supplies one- 
third or a half of the capital, or else guarantees interest on capital, in that case the 
management and examination of projects and so on, should be left to the Industrial Bank, 
managed as it would presumbly be by persons who themselves are good commercial men 
and who would have experts to advise them. 

Q . And these experts you ought to have from the Government of India ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You think that if an industry is started with less capital than what is needed, 
the other capital should be provided by the industrial bank ? — A. Yes. 

Q . You do not start with full capital ?— A. No, that is not what I mean. We should 
examine what was the reason of the deficiency of capital. The first thing which I postulate 
is that it is a sound concern and that it is a scheme which if properly financed will be 
beneficial. I do not ask assistance for concerns which are tottering or founded on wrong 
basis. 1 only ask help to be given to those which are really sound. 

Q . Then you say that this assistance should be confined to concerns two*thirds of the 
capital, of which is held by persons having their domicile in India, and the head office of 
which is located in India. Suppose there is a big industry like the chemical industry 
which requires millions for capital, and suppose a foreign company comes in would you 
still maintain that the concern should have its head office in India and the directors in 
India ?— A. No. It is only a question of Government granting help to them. 

Q Suppose the Government give subsidies or guarantees interest. Would you object to 
it ? — A . You say, a chemcial industry the capital for which is mainly supplied by foreigners ? 

Q. Say a British company?—^. In that case there should be a condition that half 
of the capital at least should be raised in India. 

Q. How could that be done ? — A. If there is Government guarantee I am sure that 
people of India would be forthcoming to make investment in that company. 

Q. If you say that half of the capital should be subscribed by the Indians, how can that 
be feasible ? — A . If Government help is required, Government scrutiny and Government 
examination will become necessary and Government can easily ascertain if half the capital 
is Indian. 


Q . Should Government allot the capital ?— A. As I say, if Government help is to 'be 
given, the country might well say, that naif of the capital should be raised in this country 
and from Indians and that on that condition alone the grant or subsidy should be given. 

Q. As regards commercial museums, it has been suggested to us by some of the witnesses 
that in the commercial museums if you have samples of articles which are made in foreign 
countries from the raw products of India then that would be a great help to the people 
and it will give an impetus to the people and show them how raw material is taken 
from this country, manufactured in a foreign country and brought back into the country as 
a manufactured article ? — A . I do not discourage the establishment of commercial museums,, 
but considering the demands we are making upon Government, considering the demands 
that already exist upon the Government, I doubt whether commercial museums are of such 
an absolutely necessary character that they should be established everywhere. 

Q . You are afraid about the cost ?— A* Yes. There are more Important things 
to be done. 1 believe by this time a good deal is known, for instance, as to where 
your iron ore is taken away, what are the various things which are prepared from it, 
wrhere cotton is taken, what are the various things that are prepared from it. To that 
extent there is considerable knowledge not only among the educated classes but among 
half educated classes also. I have seen the Swadeshi stores of Bombay. 

Q . Don't you think that Government should establish some stores like that ?— A* That 
is a store for sale. I am at present only speaking of commercial museums. 

Q. t come to sales agency. If the Government have a swadeshi stores like that, do 
you think it will encourage the people to sell their produets ?— A* Yes. 

Q. Are you one of the members of thefeoard of Industries lathe Central Province* t** 
A* Yes* ^ 

Q, 1 wut to know whether the Dimeter of iiduittie* ebottW be wilder fte Praviociftl 
Govenweotw miter the Impend Depertmeat of lodwtami-- 
wlwrftii hyiM ' ayiii i wt if fodwMte. , ■ •••• 
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Q. And should the Board be an Advisory Board ?—A. Yes. 



that it requires an organisation oi anotner office either at the centre 'or in th* 
itself, then the best coarse will be to have it in that province It all denenHs P v ”f e 

expansion of industrial activity in that province. P depends upo " the 

„ J 2 ' Z°*- i0 £ fhinkthat'in the beginning there ought to be a provincial institute ?— 

A, No. Not in the beginning. r lutc 






Q. About the technological research institute, you think that a tim* mutt v 
each province might have its own fully developed institute ?— A. Yes. gkt ® whcn 


Q About the technical and commercial colleges, don't you think that every province 
ought to have a technical college and a commercial college?-/!. In regard to that von 
know my humble suggestion before the Imperial Council was that we should have one 
polytechnic institute for the country in which everv department of industry take for 
instance marine engineering, railway engineering, * mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, hydraulic engineering, should be provided for. The college need not neces- 
sarily be established in one place. You may have it in different places! Bombay taking ud 
one part, Cawnpore another part, and so on. I say that provision should be made for 
higher instruction in the various applied sciences throughout the country. 


Q. That is the central one. Don t you want provincial ones ?— A. Below, in the nrov- 
inces should come institutions where instruction for training up persons for the work of 
master supervisors is given, and below that comes the scheme of industrial and craft schools 


Sir D.y. Tata. Q. The Industrial Conference has been in existence for over 11 
years. Can you submit to the Commission a note as to the work you have so far succeeded 
in accomplishing in connection with that conference, about the influence which it exercises 
and the results that you have obtained from it ?—A. Yes, I shall send it to the Secretary* * 

Honble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. Following the question of Sir Fazulbhoy do you 
think that your purpose would be better served if in the articles of association it was stated 
that preference should be given to Indians at the time of allotment ?— A The method 
which you suggest would meet the purpose as well. The point under reference is that 
Government aid is to be given to persons resident in India, whatever their race or creed 
may be, to develop the resources of India. That is the main object. I am one of those 
who think that even if you have to wait for 12 or 24 years for the development of a parti- 
cular thing, it is better that it should be developed by Indians rather than it should 
become the property of private capitalists who are foreigners. 


Q. Instead of making that hard-and-fast rule that two-thirds of the capital must be 
subscribed by Indians betore Government gives any help, would it not be better, practicable 
and expedient that Government help should be sought and the discretion of allotting 
shares should be left to the directors, saying that preference should be given to Indians?— 
A. In regard to that the difficulty would be that Indians in parts of the country separated by 
long distances from the place where a company is started who may be willing fo take 
shares, might not know the fact that Government is prepared to give assistance to that 
industry. 

Q. How will you know in the other case ?—A. Government help will be given if 
{wo^thirds of the capital is taken by persons resident in the country. 

Q. If Indiaqs are willing to do that, there would not be this Industrial Commission?— 
A. I beg to differ from you. What you suggest would not be sufficient. 

President. — Q. I do not adhere to two-thirds and one-third ?— . 4 . I am prepared to 
put it half and half. 


‘ Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q. Your difficulty is that sufficient ppblicity may 
not be. given. But assume that sufficient publicity is given by means of publication in 
the gazettes and newspapers, then' the suggestion of Sir R. N. Mookerjee would, I take 
it, meet your object that preference shall be given to Indians ?—A. There should be two 
things done. In the first place the scheme should not be blocked, and in the second 
place, every encouragement should be given to Indians to subscribe by their being 
entitled to preference. Don’t you think that that would be a great stimulus sufficient to 
draw forth Indian capital ?-~A. The question of foreign^* arises. " 
persons wfco are foreigners and five who are Indians, ffe Indians 
SimnMinn there are no Indians coming forward, my difficulty is this, 


aid should be given to e comj 
and whether it is to “ * 


ling there are five 
receive preference, 
ither Government 
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^>Wt»ting entirely of foreigners with foreign capital 

like the Japanegi that none but a Japanese shall have a share in 
.Indians. ^wi ^u^jflclude in that Europeans 
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Europeans from it? You only want persons who have a permanent interest in the comitry 
should be given a preferential opportunity to invest in the business of the country? lnat 
is your whole object?— A Yes, 4 

Q . Will not that object be attained by the sugge^ton of SirR. N. Mookerjee?— A In 
reference to that, may I put forward this thing. SuppAing there is a large sugar industry 
to be established in the United Provinces, and supposing an American company takes 
up the project and says that they are willing to supply the capital and asks for conces- 
sion from Government, the question is whether the Government concession in tne way 
of bounty or otherwise should be given to that company if there is not a single Indian 
in it. That is the question and in regard to that my humble suggestion is that Govern- 
ment aid should not be given unless there is a substantial portion of the capital taken up 
by Indians. 

Q. We quite understand your position that Europeans do not require, any special 
fostering in the matter of enterprise. Your object in suggesting that two-thirds shall be 
reserved to Indians is to draw forth Indian capital. That is your object?— A Yes. 

Q. Will that object be secured by the chances of the success of an enterprise being 
increased? If you say that preference shall be given to Indians that will only mean that 
others may subscribe if Indians do not want to subscribe the whole capital. Suppose 
you ha\e a big project requiring a capital of five crores, and you say that Indians may 
subscribe three crores and two crores by the people outside India. We recjuire immense 
capital. That will ensure that preference shall be given to Indians and it will also ensure 
that if we cannot raise the necessary capital the capital might come from outside?— A * y 
scheme contemplated this. The concession which i asked to be given was in the wa> 
of Government taking shares or giving bounties or grants-in-aid, or specially guaranteeing 
interest and such things. It was in regard to these that Government help would come, 
and this not before the formation of the company, but after the formation of e 
company. 

President.— Q. Supposing you started a company with two-thirds of Indian ca P^ ta ^ ^ 
some of the Indians sold their shares afterwards to foreigners, would, government withdraw 
their help ? — A To the extent of the proportion being two-thirds theft ihay be a modihcation. 
I have already said that 1 do not adhere to the proportion of two-thirds and^one-third. l am 
prepared to its being half and half. The main point is that the country's making sacr re 
ought to be made dependent upon a substantial portion of the capital being taken up by i s 
people. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Suppose an English gentleman comes forward and asks^an 
Indian to take up shares in his name and then the Indian transfers the share to him* 

A . If the benami character of the transaction is established, it is voidable and at times voi 

Hon' ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. And there must be a legislation for it and 
there should be a provision that transfers like that ought to be recognised by the direc ors 
before it would be valid ? — A . That is almost in every articles of association. 

Hon' ble Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. You in your position as Secretary of the Industrial 
Conference, as a member of the Local Council and the Imperial Council, have thought it nt o 
bring prominently before the eyes of the world the weakness of Indians, that they do no 
do this, and do not do that, but you suggest no remedy for it? — A. You are not right there. 
Have I not suggested a remedy for it ? ' ^ * 

Q. You say they do not trust you. What remedy have you sug$Jl#ted ? A . Indian 
capital is shy in regard to manufacturing industries. That is a fact w|l,ich we ougn 
redognise. That is what you yourself have stated in your address in 19*° that * n * 
capital is proverbially shy and that Indians expect almost immediate, returns for t e 
v money. That is one great difficulty which industries have to face in India.. What I a 
said is only the same thing in other words. We are not, in that way, differing on princip 
As to remedying this my plan is the only true remedy. 

President.— Q. In case of further capital being called up for one of those companies, 
would you suggest that preference should be given to Indians, because if the comp ; 
had been a success the Indians would naturally apply for capital? — A. Yes. 

Q. Will you drop then this one-third to two-thirds proportion ?— A After all that 
two-thirds) is a suggestion. The underlying principle is there that Government aid J . 
be granted only on condition that the industry is essentially Indian. That is the p n V 
that I wish to emphasise and lljot is the principle I wish the Government to accep * 
to the detaileddmanner in wmch that principle is to be worked, that migpt vary u 
different circumstances. 


Q, As a matter of fact, you would not find Government aiding any industry that 
promoted by anybody except the Indians ?— A I hope so; ‘Foreigners have no cla,m 
special concessions intended only for IndiaHMji. ^ 


Sir D, J, Tata . — Q. Is it not your meanilg that before the promoters of a asfjs 
to Government and ask for aid in the shape of guarantee of purchase and fthw tntngsi ^^ 
must have made some sort of arrangement as to finding that' capital end li t j, e , 

.where they are going ta get their capital and how umofc, Then «** 
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would go to Government and tell them “ We propose to do such and such a thing. Will 
you give us concessions ? 99 Then if the Government are satisfied that there is a fair amount 
of Indian capital forthcoming, they would give concessions?— A. Jfes. 

i It 

Q. Is that what you *ioan ?— A. Yes. I still think that I do not differ from Sir 
R. N. Mookeijee on essentials. 

Dr. E. Hcphinson.—Q. You suggest that an industrial bank should have a large 
qhare capital ?— A. Yes. 

Q . And should make advances from their capital ? — ^4. Yes. 

Q. Do you suggest that the bank should take deposits? — A . I do not think they can 
take deposits, because deposits are generally for short periods. There might be long term 
deposits with it. If the bank is of a substantial character, there may be ^people who will 
keep deposits with it ior long periods, the men who wish to live on interest. Such a 
bank as the one I propose cannot take short period deposits. 

Q. You consider that the best way of Government retaining&ny control over an industry 
which it assists is by the appointment of a director ?— A. Yes. But the supervision should, as 
far as possible, be confined to seeing that the management is efficient and honest, that is 
to say, the submission of monthly statements and audit. 

Q. Do you suggest that such a director should be an official of the Government or should 
be nominated by the Government from the business community? — A. That I would leave to 
the Government. 1 here are officials who combine official experience with a considerable 
experience oi business methods. It should choose a good man. 

Q. With regard to manual training you lay emphasis on drawing? — A. Yes. 

Q . And I think that in reply to the Hon’ble Pandit you said some elementary science 
teaching would be necessary ? — A. Yes. Drawing is the training of the eye and manual 
training is the training of the hand. 1 mean by manual training, carpenter's work, smith’s 
work, etc., and what we do on paper with pencil or pen I call drawing. 

Q . DctfJfcjWou thitfk that it is important to trdin the observational faculties as well ? — 
A. I fully recognise it& 

Q. How would you do that? — A. I would have drawing even in primary education. I 
see the difficulty of insisting upon the development of the faculty of observation in 
elementary education. 1 should be very glad if it could be done. I have worked out a 
complete scheme in detail and 1 have given due place to the development of the faculty 
of observation and of making experiments. My paper is in the report of the first Indian 
Industrial Conference. 


• Ur. A . C hat ter ton .— Q. You are interested in the question of boiled linseed oil ?— 
A> Yes. 


Q. Can you tell us why there are such large imports of this particular commodity into 
ia?— A. because the imported article still holds the market, and the indigenous article is 
ts due meed of recognition. 


India 
not yet receiving 

Q. Is the ind 


_ _ _ genous article as good as the imported ?—A. I have got the testimony of 

qualified men who have tested the two and said that ours is as good as the imported article. 

jj|*%ho are the principal consumers of boiled linseed oil ? — A. Railways, dockyards,, 
enginjting departments, private contractors and private persons. 

Have you approached the railway companies to try your oil?— A. W4 have tried 
with some companies. Railway companies call for tenders and so on, and on one occasion 
a tender was sent but it was not accepted and 1 do not know the reason of it. 

Q. Has the Director of Industries assisted you in this matter? — A. No. 


Q. Have, you applied to him for any help?— A. No. 

Q . You say that the hulls of cotton seed are used for paper making? — A, Yes. 
I found that out from Lamborne, Ennis and Encyclopaedia Britannica. I indicate it only 
as a possible industry, and not as an industry which I have tried. 

Q. Have you sent samples to the paper makers in Calcutta? — A. No. I have not 
yet gone for that industry. I only indicate the^pssibilities o^cotton seed industry. 

President.— Q. As regards the restrictions imposed by fti* policy of the Government 
on Ruling Pieces investing in immoveable property, I suppose you are aware that Ruling 
princes cannot be sued in a Jfcifish Court ?— A. Yes. The sanction of the Governor-General 
necessary. But that it not ihe obstacle that is Ejected to. What is pointed out is that 
if on ^failure to* pay the debt thqjftoperty mortgaged is sold by public auction even then 
the Staiteor it# RuleJr or h» relation may . noL^purchase it even if it is being sold for far 
jieas its value: and . the amount of the* iM secured. That is the serious dificutty 
r ; in mvinote. W * 
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Witness No. 14a. ^ 

Mr. F. G. W estmorlani, Engineer to Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Shegatn, Btror. 

t Written Evidence, , * 

Training el labour My experience of Indian tradesman, extending (Tve't years, is that the beat 
and auptrriiion. workers are those that have been trained up in engineering works, such as Messrs 
Richardson & Cruddas, Bombay, or men having natural mechanical instincts, like the 
Apprenticerhip Assari caste in Southern India, who have been taught by practical experience in small 

hM m ^i ‘oth’i native works or factorie * wherc the >' have t0 work for th e‘ r living. Next I place those 
“tools? ‘aught in Government schools of handicraft or at similar institutions, and lastly those 

trained in Mission schools. These latter, 1 have always found, very much spoiled 
and never know their trade properly. Those fresh from Government schools have a 
tendency to think themselves far superior to other tradesmen, demand absurd wages 
and seem to have been too much petted whilst being trained. Yet on testing their abili- 
ties I have generally found that they have not acquired a proper knowledge of their trade, 
are unable to do an ordinary fair clay’s work, and at the best can only be engaged at 
improver’s wages. 1 have heard similar opinions expressed by many other employers of 
labour, and I think the faults in the training at these schools are due, in the first place, to 
want of a good practical man to teach up-to-date methods, and in the second to too short a 
period for the training. The Central Provinces. School of Handicrafts at Nagpur have 
remedied the former by having an excellent European expert in charge, but are shortening 
the course of instructions to two years, which, 1 think, is rather a mistake. 

In England it fs considered necessary for every lad, working 51 hours a week, to 
work at least a five-year apprenticeship at all trades, and any time lost has *0 be made up 
afterwards before he is considered a properly trained journeyman. It is true that the 
Board of Trade will accept a three-year course of apprenticeship and one year at sea in 
charge of a watch to allow an engineer to be examined for a 2nd class certificate, but no 
respectable steamship company will accept less than a five years’ apprenticeship before 
allowing an engineer to take charge of a watch, so really a five years’ apprenticeship is 
required for all engineers. Yet in India, I find, technical schools for training lads give 
only a three years’ or at the most a four years’ course for teaching students to pass the 
2nd class examination under the Boiler Act. If a five years’ apprenticeship is necessary 
in England to teach a lad his trade, I quite fail to understand how it is expected to turn out 
good tradesmen in two, three or four years in India, especially as technical schools work 
much less hours than apprentices do at home. 

The aim, I consider, of all such schools should be quality, rather than quantity, so 
as to turn out expert tradesmen as near as possible in efficiency, for both skill and 
quickness of labour, to the British workmen, so, if it is impossible to provide a full five 
years’ apprenticeship at these schools, arrangements should be always made with 
outside firms of good standing to take the students on as improvers to complete their 
apprenticeship under practical foremen. Lads trained only for two or thred years are ° 
bouhd to revert to old careless ways of working if they are not given the opportunity ‘of 
such further improvement. 

Mechanical eng% In the Presidency of Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces with 
Berar, no engine driving a factory can be worked by steam without having in charge a duly 
qualified engineer, holding a certificate of competency under their respective Acts, according 
to the size and power of the engine. But in other parts of India, such as the Madras 
and Bengal provinces, no such laws are enforced, and in these latter districts frequently 
engines of over 2,000 B.H.P., driven by several large boilers at high pressqrfcs, work, 
day after^day, mills where there are large numbers of hands employed, without having 
a certificated engineer on the premises. Aso large factories are now working* rh ftidia 
driven by highly complicated machinery, having their motive power other than steam 
but equally as dangerous, such as gas, water power generating electricity, etc., without 
a certificated engineer being in charge, and of this the law takes no notice, . 

Yet if certificated engineers are necessary to be in charge of steam-driven machinery, 
in one province they are equally necessary elsewhere, and not only in .charge of steam- 
driven plants, but also where other motive power is employed, for the protection of life 
and property. 

The provinces which require engines to be in charge of certificated engineers hold 
examinations at their respective centres and issue certificates of competency, but there is no 
uniformity at all in these examinations^ The Bombay Board of Examiners wity not recog- 
nise certificates issued ypder the Central Province? Act. or accept student} ,whe have 
ipEMsed through a three years’ course at the Amraoti Tecnnical Institute, or a four years* 
nouxie at the. N^pur Engineering School. The ^Central Provinces Bxtoti accept 
th**> Bombay certificates, but require an engineer to go to Nagpur and pay a i ec* 
upofowWofo they give him a certificate under their Act, without examination, there if no 
uniformity either; with regard to the nature of the «wmiii*tioas, which ♦vary according to 
tq-the .Board of Examiners who seffehe* papers, with the resultthaf candidates have to 
study up at least 6 different tcxt*bflpi aid must he coached fa all sort! el 
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order to get through the verbal examinations, as it is not infrequent that these examiners 
put questions to candidates, not with a view of ascertaining their nrartlrll i j « 
»gi r ™ g ,b». with th, ide, .flailing .1,™ i, it powibf? o» K S • "S' °a 
ist class certificate obtained under one Boiler Act may not at'all bear the same IZV° 
under another Act. It often happens that a man failin/to pass at Nagnur V.Z n t ° n 5 

getshis certificate there, then by paying his fee at Nagpur can get a Central Provinces Terti- 
ficate without further examination, or if he fails at Bombay he goes to Chwnpore and 
a l mted Provinces certificate which both the Bombay and Nagpur Boards, 1 believe g w ill 
recognize, although as a matter of fact the examinations at Cawnpore are "oted for 
being considerably easier to pass than those at the other places But an engined 
holding a Central Provinces certificate cannot be employed in the Bombay Preside,?™ 
,n charge of engines and must he re-examined there if he happens to get transferred to 
a fact, on in that province. A mechanic in another province, such as Southern India 
where there is no Board o Examiners and working with owners who require a certificated 
engineer to be ,n charge of machinery, although this is not required by law, has to go to 
Bombay as the nearest centre to qualify. * * 10 

Examinations for certificates under these various Boiler Acts are held in the verna- 
cular as w ell as m the English language, and interpreters are generally employed to translate 
the necessary questions into the native language for the candidates and retranslate the 
^ the exan \ I,iers - This, in my opinion, is open to considerable fraud and 
should be done away with especially for the oral examinations, at least for ist and 2nd 
classes, as I have personally found men holding certificates whose knowledge of engineer- 
,ng certainly did not justify their passing the qualifying examinations and on inquiry 
ascertained that they had passed in the vernacular only. ^ ^ 

A remedy for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is to be found by following the lines 
of the Board of Trade, which examines engineers and grants certificates of competency not 
only in England but in a gaod many sea-port towns in the British possession. They have 
sets of examination papers printed on arithmetic, elementaries and drawing which are 
revised and added to from time to time from the head office in London, and a candidate 
knows that no matter whether he is examined in London, Glasgow, Bombay, Hongkong or 
Sydney, he will have one of these papers on each subject given him to answer therefore 
he has not to study six or seven different text books but only one which gives these 
papers, such as Reed’s Engineers' Hand Book. He is therefore able to go direct from 
the engine room of his ship to the examination room with a fair amount of confidence 
if he has been studying at sea in his spare time, that he will pass his examinations! The 
only part in which the examiners have at all a free hand is in the verbals, but even then 
a certain line of questioning is always followed with the view of ascertaining the candi- 
dates’ practical abilities. So 1 consider all these examinations under the Provincial 
Boiler Acts should be standardized on these lines, as engineers in charge of out-of-wav 
factories have very little time at their disposal to study for the higher qualifications and 
often remain content with their 2 nd class certificate rather than incur heavy expenses 
in paying a coach or buying a lot of text books which they can ill afford, with the hopes of 
being lucky enough to hit upon the right ones, when in the examination room of these 
various Boards. 
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The Board of Trade examiners in all British Possessions are practical marine 
engineers holding Chief or Extra Chief hngineer’s certificates issued by that Boaid and 
therefore are fully competent to examine candidates for such certificates The Board of 
Examiners under the Bombay Boiler Act has always at least two marine engineers holding 
Board ol Trade Chief Engineer’s certificates, and the other members are generally Indian 
marine officers, or hold 1st class certificates under their own Act, but the other inland 
Boards, who probably are not so fortunately situated to secure the services of such 
engineers, consist chiefly of civil, railway and public works department engineers who 
in most cases, do not hold any certificate under their own Acts. Therefore if the exami’ 
nations were standardized throughout India on Board of Trade lines and made more 
independent of the actual examiners, the certificates resulting from these examinations 
would become of equal valUe^and readily be made available throughout India. 


I would therefore advocate reforms on the following lines 

(«) There should be a uniform law throughout India requiring properly certificated 
engineers to be in charge of all engines driving factories which come under 
the Indian Factory Act independent their motive power and according 
to the B. H. P. of such engines. 6 

(t) The present examining boards should be done away with and a Head Board 
of Examiners dstaEIjshed for the whole of India which would draw up 
examination papers on the lines of 'the Board of Trade and appoint two or 
more local examiners, ..who must be practical, soluble and certificated 
engineers (engineers holding Board of* Trade certificate being given the 
^emence), at various centres to hold examinations and on their report! 
me Head Office would issue, the cfertp&ttB of competency. This Head 
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Board should also have full powers, like the Board of Trade, to with- 
draw or suspend such certificates if, after proper enquiry, they found 
that serious accidents had occurred through incompetency or carelessness 
of a certificated engineer. The Head office should also have power to deal 
with false certificates, misuse of certificates, etc. 

(c) All technical schools throughout India for training students to qualify for 

the rxaminations under the Boiler Act be recognized by this Head Board, 
which would have them inspected from time to time, receive annual reports 
of results of the work, and, if necessary, revise the courses of study so that 
the passing-out certificates given to the students on leaving the school would 
be available at any centre of examination throughout India. 

(d) Examinations for certificates of competency should be held only in the English 

language. 


Oral Evidence , » 6 th December 1 g 16 . 

President. — Q. You say, u Those fresh from Government schools have a tendency to 
think themselves far superior to other tradesmen, demand absurd wages and seem to 
have been too much petted whilst being trained.” What schools have you had men 
f rom p — 1 have had men from the technical colleges in the Bombay Province. That was 
some years ago when I was down there in the P. & 0. Dockyard ; and a few up here. 

1 found very much the same sort of thing. 

Q . Have you had any recent experience of that kind ? — A, Yes. 

Q . You think that the men who are now turned out of the Victoria Jubilee Institute 
are auv better? — A. I have riot had any recent experience of the Victoria Jubilee Institute. 

Q. Have you not had anv men from the Victoria Jubilee Institute?—/!. Not very lately ; 
some time ago I had some, fresh fiom that school. After they knock abo^ft the, world they 
lose that tendency to superiority. i 

Q. We are all like that when we leave college? — A. Yes. 

Q* Do you think there has been any improvement lately?— A. I don’t think from my 
recent experience there has been very much ; at least not noticeable. 

Q. The School of Handicrafts here has had a too short existence for you to 
judge ?—v4. Yes, you cannot judge from that. 

Q. We were told in Bengal that there was no real rail for these certificates of com- 
petency on the part of mechanical engineers and those in charge of boilers. The 
number of accidents had been so small that anything in the form of a certificate would 
not remove anv real danger and that there was on the pait of the people in Bengal no 
real grievance?-/!. Very likely. If you have no certificated engineers, how can you tell 
about accidents? 

Q. The Chief Inspector of Explosives thinks that the number of accident^ is so small 
that there is no real call for certificates? — A. Why do the other provinces insist upon it? 

Q. .Thit is what we want to know from you?—/!. The other provinces insist upon it, 
not only on account of life but on account of the damage to Valuable property* An 
industry requiring an outlay of capital for machinery will not pay unless . that 
machinery is kept in proper working order to give its maximum outturn at minimum 
working cost. To attain this object properly trained and certificated engineers are 
required to be in charge of it. 

Q. You have a recognised standard ?— A. Our firm would not have an engineer, unless 
he was certificated, in charge of a factory. They have something then to go on. 

Q , You think the examination ought to be tnade more uniform and controlled through 
the whole of India, i. e. t a uniform standard ? — A. That is my idea. 

Q, You have pointed out certain occasions on which the actual regulations can be 
dodged?— A. It is ridiculdus. 1 would hate the whole on a uniform standard. , 

I o Do you get many accidents due to the inefficiency of the man in charge of the boiler 
or eqgine ?-—/!. We don't, because we have certificatea engineers always looking ewer 
tfcem ; but I have heard of many accijpus in the case of engineers without certificatci» 
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Q* It is rather significant that where they have no certificated engineers, the number 
of accidents is negligible? — A . I cannot say about Bengal. My experience some years ago 
in Southern India was that there were constant accidents happening to machinery and 
boilers on occount of not having certificated engineers in charge. There were no acci- 
dents reported to Factory Inspectors, but they were nevertheless there. 



Q • Apart from accidents, there is a certain amount of degeneration of the machinery ? 
— A. Yes. 


Q> Does this standard of examination result in the men working up their profession in 
such a way that they would become of greater value to you ? — A. Naturally they get 
educated, as they would have to learn a certain amount of technical things, and are better 
men for having learned it, unless they learned it off like parrots. 

Q '• You look upon Madras and Bengal as the two backward provinces?— A. I do. 

Q * They have engines of over 2090 H.P. driven by men without certificates ? — A, I 
have seen that very often. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Is it the practice in India to insure boilers against accident ? 
— A. Against accident ? No, I don’t think they do, not as a rule. I don’t think any insurance 
company would take it up. It is not like it is at home where they insure against accident 
and insist upon the engineer being properly certificated. 

Q • The home companies do not extend their operations to India? — A , They certainly 
do not to my knowledge. 

Q. Would you suggest that it would be a desirable thing if the Government of India 
set up some machinery for examining the boilers themselves? — A. They do examine the 
boilers themselves every year. The Senior Inspector of Boilers and the Junior Inspector 
of Boilers do tfjat throughout India, including Madras and Bengal. 

Q. What Officers of Government carry this out ? — A . Inspectors of Boilers they call 
them. 


Q. You say Bengal and Madras are exceptions? — A . 'I hey have Inspectors of Boilers, 
but not certificated engineers in charge. They only put half the Act in force. 

Q. Do you consider the Government Inspectors efficient ? — A. 1 don’t trust them my- 
self, and generally go and see to things myself; but still I think them generally efficient. 


* Q . In case a boiler explodes, is there a Government enquiry ? — A. Yes, always. 

Q. And if there is any fault attributable to the owners, how is that brought home to 
them ? — A . It would be brought home if they had certificated engineers, hv suspending their 
certificates, i. e. x if an engineer had a first class certificate, they would give him a 2nd 
class. If he had a 2nd class they would take it awav for six months, as they do at sea. 


President.— Q. Is it brought home to nobody? — A. How can you bring it home to tbe 
owner ? pays for the expenses of the enquiry, and that is all. At home they are 
fined. ™ 

« 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — Q. You are acquainted with the vyork of the Manchester Steam 
Users’ Association, which is an association which does not exist for profit, but for 
promoting the proper inspection of boilers. Do you think ther6 is need for such an 
association in India? — A. I don’t think so, because they don’t make boilers in India. They 
get them out from home. You get the Leeds or Manchester certificate which is accepted 
out here. 

ft ^ 

Q , Do you consider that the inspection here in India is done efficiently by Government ? 

A. Yes ; at home it is not done by Government ; it is done by the insurance company. 

Q • The examination which you refer to applies only to the men who are attending 
’boilers; it does not^ apply to men who are .attending steam engines ?-- - A. It applies to both. 
It depends on the size of your engine, what class of engineer you require. Up to a 
00 H.P. engine you want a 2nd class, over 60 a first class. 


inces: 


Q* Is that a rule in the Central Provinces ? — A. Yes, and in most of the other prov- 


0 > Do you consider the system ought to be extended to other classes of machinery 
A. I think it ought to be extended to gas and other power -plants which are J u9t 
£*** ***** 80 ‘ There, are a good manyf^s plants in India, but I would restrict 
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Hotible Sir /?. M Mookerjee . — 0 . With reference to sub-paragraph (</) at the end of 
your written evidence 11 Examinations for certificates of competency should be held only 
in the English language*' ; do you include all the common native Tindals who work 
boilers; should they be compelled to pass an examination in English? — A. Not to work the 
boiler, but the man in charge, he must be a certificated engineer. 

Q. In Bengal lots of the big steamers are plied by Indians from Goalundo to Assam. 
They get Rs. 100 andRs. 150 pay, but they don’t know" English ? — ^ 4 . Then they don't pass 
any examination. 

Q. Oh yes, they pass examinations, and are competent men. They are captains ; only 
because they don't know English they are called something else? — A. They must have a 
special arrangement by which they are given a special examination under one language. 
We have a dozen different languages ; how can you expect these men to pass. 

Q. On these light railways all the drivers are Indians. They don't understand English, 
but they drive their engines all right. They are certificated ? — A. Then you must have 
special arrangements for examining them. 

Q. Then you don't make it compulsory that c\ery man must pass in English ? — 
A. Every man who passes these present examinations. 

Q. But how about these light railways ? — A. They must make special arrangements. 
There is no special examination ; it is only this examination which every one must pass. 

Q. I know of light railways orer thousand miles, but have never heard of an accident 
for want of the driver not knowing English ? — A. You must have special arrangements for 
examining these men. 

Mr. C. E>Low.—Q. How many hands have 'you got in your Shegaon workshop? — 
A. About 18 to 20. 

5 

Q % Do you lake any apprentices in?— A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get them from ? — A. They are generally sons of some of our old men,, 
our old foremen. 

Q. What education do they get before they come in ? — A. Some get a better education 
than others. Some of them have passed, and others .have only studied up to the 4th and 
5th standard ; others the 3rd standard. 

Q . Most of them have got a vernacular education ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do any of them know English? — A. A few. 

Q. Have they had any previous technical training at all ? — A. No, they just come to 
me straight from school. » 

President. — Q . If they don't know English, they could not qualify for this certificate 
of yours ? — A. No, they certainly could not. 1 am taking them as mechanics, not as 
engineers. * * 

Q. You are not taking up men of the kind that you contemplate who would take this 
first class certificate ?— A. I don't give them any theoretical. knowledge. I only take them 
up as mechanics, to become turners and fitters. 

Q. Are there any facilities at Shegaon for them to get training ?— /i. No, they would 
have to go to Amraoti. I generally recommend one or two to go to Amraoti. 

Q . Are you on the Board of the Amraoti institution yourself ?~A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Do you send on any of your Japprentices for trailing?— A. I have not so far. I 
have it in mind. t 

t 

Q. Your apprentices don't pay a premium J—A. No, we pay them ; we start them on 
Rs. 7 a month. ' . 

Q. They are not exactly apprentices 'fl—A. No, we don’t bind them. We call them 
apprentices and give them Rs. 7 a month. We keep them for lour or five years, if they 
stay and turn them into workmen. - * • 

Ur. C, E. Item.— Q. Can you tell me what kind of men are coming to the Amfadti 
Institute ? — A. They are very well educated. * They know ^heir theory very wet 'We 
have three engineers now whom I have taken on lately from Amraoti Institute. • "■ ■** ' 
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Q • They have nothing, but their Amraoti training? — A . Yes. and a year afterwards Mt% H. jO* €*§***• 
practical training, 7 


Q. How long have you been on the Committee? — A. About 4 years. 

Q- Previous to that, there were no technical men on the Committee? — A. No, there 
were only the Public Works Department engineers. 

Q. Do you think the appointment on the Committee of technical men will have a good 
result r A . They seem to think lama benefit. 

s ^ re do your Committee take in making the training more practical? 

A. ne are taking in outside work, repairing for the surrounding factories. They are 
nowgetting a good deal of outside work. 


Q ' ^ ave you a good number of Brahmin boys? — A. Yrs. 

Q * the Y shape all right?— A. Yes, I have got two of them as engineers. With a 

little practice they will make quite good engineers. 


Witness No. 143. 

Mr. H. D. Coggan, Chairman of the Central Provinces and Bcrar Mining Association , 

Kamptee. 


Written Evidence. 


I have the honour, as the selected representative of the Central Provinces and Berar 
ining Association, to give my opinion on such matters referred to in the list of questions 
as concern the manganese mining industry of the Central Provinces. 

These rules as applying to the manganese mining industry have as a whole worked pceting^ules, ,913. 
satisfactorily, and such suggestions as I now make are with a view to the enlargement of 
their scope as regards exploration and the encouragement of prospecting on a larger scale 
than appears to be possible under the rules in their present form. 

I would suggest that the old form of exploring license should be restored, with ^ x ^ or ’ n S licensor, 
modifications, giving the holder the exclusive right to a prospecting license or a mining leasd 
over any portion covered by the license. 

Although under the existing rules there is no limit to the area which may be granted 
under a prospecting license, it is stated that it will be restricted to such an extent of land 
as may be reasonably required for bond fide prospecting purposes. Under the old rules 
it is laid down that in the case of manganese ore no concessionaire will ordinarily be 
granted an area of more than 5 square miles on a prospecting license in any one district, 

•"O determining the area to be granted under the existing rules the procedure would 

probably be influenced by this principle, and it is scarcely likely that more than say ten 
'times the originally specified area would be granted* Even this would not be sufficient 
for the object in view, which is to afford greater facilities for prospecting on a larger and 
more scientific basis, for no capitalist would embark on operations necessitating the 
employment of a highly paid staff necessary to thoroughly explore a large area unless they 
were assured of protection against the fruits of their enterprise being reaped by others who 
may be watching their operations. 

I have suggested above ibat an area of even 50 square miles would not be sufficient 
encouragement for prospecting on a large and scientific basis, and this applies not only to 
the wilder and hitherto unexplored parts of the country, but to those in the vicinity of well- 
known deposits, for it must be remembered in connection with the bfttcr areas that all out- 
cropping deposits have already been taken up, and the discovery of any that may lie below 
the surface would eptail boring with skilled labour and scientific knowledge to direct it. 

In view of the expense involved in such operations, I do not think that concessions 
extending over 100 tp 500 square miles would be unreasonable, and even were it possible 
to grant such areas und^r a prospecting license, the surface fee leviable, and which 
varies from 1 anna to Re. 1 per acre per annum, would be prohibitive. 

It may be contended that the adoption of my suggestion would mean the degeneration 
°[ an cx Paring license into a prospecting license, but I do not propose that the former 
should carry yith it thefsame privilege* as the, Jattjr, vi»., the liberty to remove ore up to 
a quantity which maf, at the discretion of the Comitfissioner, extend to 10,000 tons with t\m 
resultant surface disturbance, but that an exploring license should restrict operations 
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purely txplcrirg w oik such as the chipping of the surface of rock with a hammer and 
boring, which does ret involve any serious surface disturbance, and to the removal of only 
such quantities of mineral as may be necessary for specimens, or samples for analysis, 
at the discretion cf the local authority. 

As regards the fees to be charged for such licenses, 1 think that they should be as 
moderators poisible, tut 4hat a substantial security deposit should be demanded to 
dettr unsuitable persons frem applying for them. 

Thd length of time for which such licenses should be granted maybe governed by 
t he natme ol the ccuntry to be explored and the probable distribution of minerals therein. 

The adoption of the form of license suggested may also be the means of encouraging 
the search for minerals in Native States, where the need for the grant of larger areas 
for the purpose is cun greater than in British territory, and where, owing to the 
miring policy being to a great extent modelled on that of the Government of India, 
concessions icr targe areas are not always obtainable 

The “pegging The system of "pegging out/’ although provided for in the Mining Rules, has not yet 
e«t »» of claims. been brought into force in the Central Provinces, and I would suggest that this should be 
done and made applicable to concessions for all minerals to avoid the possible loss of a 
portion of or even the whole of a valuable deposit through an error in preparing a plan, 
although the claimant may have gone to great expense and trouble in proving it. Such 
cases have occurred in these provinces. 


Prospecting licenses. Under the existing rules, a concessionaire who has already held a prospecting license 
over any particular area for the full period of three years, including the extensions 
permissible under the rules, cannot be granted a prospecting license over the same 
area or any part thereof should he apply for it at any subsequent time. This bears 
hardly on a concessionaire who, having already prospected such an area to the best 
of his ability in the time allowed him, takes up a portion of it under a mining 
lease and finds as a result of his subsequent mining operations that the deposit extends 
beyond his boundaries but not with sufficiently definite indications to justify bis applying 
for an extension of his mining lease. Unless he is prepared to take up a further area under 
a mining lease and to pay dead rent on land that might eventually turn out to be barren, 
be is debarred from further prospecting the area surrounding his mine, in the light of the 
knowledge and experience gained by operations conducted by him under his mining lease. 
I would, therefore, suggest that the grant of a further prospecting license to a concessionaire 
c\er an area that has already been held and relinquished by him should be made possible, 
provided that he has taken up a mining lease therein, worked it to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government, that a period of say one year has elapsed since the expiry of the 
Original prospecting license, and that there is no other applicant for it at the time. 


Considerable difficulty has been felt in the operation of section 151 of the Central 
Provinces Land Revenue Act. This section as it stands at present does not confer on Govern- 
ment the power to enforce entry on private land under which no part of the mineral lies and 
Government therefore are unable to grant extensions of mining leases over land that may 
subsequently be found to be essential for the proper development and working of a mine, 
such as the disposal of waste. I understand, however, that the amendment of the law 
in this connection is under consideration, but I mention the matter as it has an important 
bearing on mining interests in these Provinces. 


AcqiusitK 
land for Ilf 
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1 1 venture to suggest that provision should be made for the acquisition, on behalf of 

tram- private individuals or companies, of land required by them for the construction of light 
rarn railways or tramways for the transport of mineral to existing railways or waterways, 
provided that the importance of the mineral and the interests involved justify it. 


Railway freights. 


A 


The recent enhancement of freight on manganese ore is viewed with considerable 
anxiety.* Under present conditions when there is no competition with foreign sources of 
supply, exporters are able, as in the case of sea freights, to pass the increase in railway 
freight on to the consumer, but when normal conditions are restored and foreign compe- 
tition resumed, it will place exporters of Indian manganese ore, at a serious . disadvantage 
and make impossible the export of the lower grades of ore of which a considerable quantity 

has b*en exported in the past, and of which a much larger quantity must in future be 

exported if the anticipated demand for this mineral is to be met. Although the railway 
authorities will no doubt follow the course of events and make 9uch adjustments in tm 
rates as may be necessary in order not to hamper the industry, it is a matter of inch 
vital importance that 1 venture to draw the attention of the Commission to it. 

* , 

iningof tftbeer As far as the supervision of mining operations is concerned, I do riot consider that 

ipewisioft. the .need for trained subordinate staff has yet made itselt felt. These operations sro 

general conducted under the supervision of mining engineers trained ih England, with 
the assistance of Anglo-Indian or Indian subordinates who usually/eceive on tfm manganese 
itiMm^selvcs the short jjractical training nocefsary to qualify t|»m firtM* 
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training is called for. It is, however, in regain to mechanical labour and upervision that a 
want has been felt, a want that is likely to grow as the mines get deeper and the adoption 
of machinery for pumping and haulage becomes more general, and it is in the training of 
auch labour that Government assistant would be valuable. 

# •* 

There is at present a Government School of Engineering at Nagpur under the control 
of the Department Of Education, which has the essentials of great utility provided its scope 
can be enlarged. Its character at present is, 1 understand, purely educational, and the 
opportunities afforded the students for gaining the practical experience necessary to fit 
them for employment in industrial enterprises are extremely limited. This, it appears to 
me, might be remedied by giving the school greater facilities for taking in work from mills, 
mines and other available sources, than it has at present oving to the small number 
of experienced workmen it employs, thus giving the students greater opportunity 
for studying practical methods from more experienced workmen. The school should also 
be able to send students out with f^jperienced workmen to attend to jobs at mills and mines, 
thus giving them a more intimate and practical knowledge of the requirements of the 
industries irt^which they are likely to find employment in future, so that while assisting 
these Industries themselves the income from such work would probably make the 
institution self-supporting, or in any case assist Government in carrying out the additions 
in personnel and materiel that would be necessary to increase the scope and efficiency of 
the school. 

I venture to suggest that the interests of an institution conducted on the semi-com- 
mercial lines indicated would be better served if it were placed under the control of the 
Department of Industries, which is in closer touch with the industries of the province than 
ihe Department of Education can be expected to be, and which has a more intimate and 
practical knowledge of their requirements. At the same time I would advocate nothing 
that would deprive the institution of its educational value. 


Oral Evidence, 16th December 1916. 

President Q. You say ‘ under the existing rules a concessionaire who has already held 
a prospecting license over any particular area for the full period of three years including 
the extensions permissible under the rules cannot be granted a prospecting license over the 
same area or any part thereof should he apply for it at any subsequent time. ' What rule 
are 1 you quoting? It cannot be the Government of India rules? — A. It is one of the rules 
provided for the grant of prospecting licenses according to which a license is granted for 
one year by the Collector in the first instance and renewed at his discretion for a further 
maximum period of two years. 

Q. That rule does not prevent anybody from applying for the same land again unless you 
put into it a meaning that was never intended. As I see the rule there is nothing excluding 
the man from applying at a subsequent period ?- A. It does not seem so from the wording of 
the rule but in practice that is not the case. 

Q. A case of that kind ought to be brought to the notice of the Government. You sug- 
gest that provision should be made for the acquisition of land for individuals or companies 
for the construction of light railways and tramways. In a case of that kind would you make ' 
these light railways a public thoroughfare or only for the use of the company itself? 
— A. I should make them public thoroughfares as far as the carriage of the mineials they 
were originally intended for are concerned. 

Q. Or anything which is appropriate?— A. It is a question of rolling stock, as stock 
suitable tor minerals would not be suitable for such commodities as grain or timber. In the 
case of a tramway my company constructed about io years ago, Government could only let 
us have the sides of the public road And Government Forest land free. They could not 
lielp us to acquire land for diversions from the public road where they were necessary 
through privately owned land. We had very great difficulty in obtaining land for this line. 


Q . Would that line have been of any use to the public in carrying from other mines for 
Instance?—^. It was actually used for carrying manganese ore from all the mines in the 
JBhandara District and some in the Balaghat District. 

Q, That would be a case where the Local Government c#uld have exercised its power 
under the Land Acquisition Act ?— ^4. It was regarded as a piwpte tramway from the begin- 
ning and Government said they could not help us. It made Tumsar Road Station on the 
9enro|-Najg pur Railway the largest manganese exporting station in India and perhaps in the 
. 'World. WeWried nearly two-hundred thousand to/ii of ore per annum. The line eventually 
toped o ut t w be of great {gillie utility and it has how been purchased by the Bengal- 
***wP^t ftattjjjley ^ 
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Q . It has qpw become a public line?— Yes. 

Q . One can understand the objections that may be raised in the case of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act being used to acquire land for one private Company but if the line is serving other 
companies and is of obvious public utility the Loca^Govefnment would interpret the rules 
generously ? — A, We stated in our original application that we were prepared to carry ore 
for other companies on the same terms as our own, but Government .did not apply the 
Land Acquisition Act. 

Q. Regarding your point about the freight of manganese— is it only a war measure? 
— A. We hope so, but the reasons given by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway were that the existing 
rates did not pay their railway for the trouble involved in this traffic, on account of the 
short leads over their own railway. The Railway Board, however, gave us the pssuranOe, 
when we protested, that the railway would no doubt follow the course of events and make 
such re-adjustments in freight as may be necessary in order not to discourage the traffic. 

Q. You are a little happier over that vague promise. Do you know why thjl pegging out 
system has not been adopted in the Central Provinces?— A Since sending in mv written 
evidence I have found a letter from the Secretariat giving the Chief Commissioner's reasons 
for not adopting the pegging out system. This letter appears to have been lost sight of in 
the records of the Mining Association. Had 1 been aware of its existence I would have 
referred tb the reasons given. 

Q. Does that letter give fairly substantial reasons to the satisfaction of the Association ? 
— A. I think the difficulties anticipated there might be overcome. 

Q. What were the difficulties anticipated ?— A. The principal difficulty was that pegs or 
other marks might be altered or obliterated by a rival prospector and that such an act 
could not in the present state of the law be made a penal offence. 

Q. Could not the prospector have his certilicatc of approval cancelled ? The certificate 
of approval is better than any legislation that could be devised. Any defaulter would have 
his name struck off in the next year’s list? — A. Yes. I think that would be a sufficient 
deterrent, 

Q. Do ybu think then that the time has arrived when the Local Government ought to 
declare in respect of any specified area the system of pegging out claims. Do you think 
it would be an advantage to the mining community in the ^Central Provinces?— 
A. Undoubtedly it would be. 

Q. Is that the view of your Association ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You want the areas that are usually given out for prospecting to be increased. Don’t 
you think that people will take up more areas than they can manage and that they should 
be made to pay a corresponding rate, to act as a deterrent in the case of persons who do 
not intend to really prospect ? — A. A heavy security deposit would have the effect of keeping 
out any but b6na fide prospectors. 

-I 

Q. If any afea is taken up for prospecting there is nobody in the world who can say 
whether that is a justifiable prospecting proposition or not until it is actually prospected 
and that cannot be under one year plus two extensions. The land might be held up 
against the honest worker for something like three years ?— A. It is certainly a danger that 
has to be reckoned with, but if Government would use more discrimination as to the 
persons to whom such licenses should be granted 1 think that danger would be removed. . 

Q . Discrimination of that kind means the discrimination of the District Officer. That 
will introduce a difficulty ; if discrimination is exercised vefy carefully it will mean 
considerable delay in obtaining licenses, and as you know the principal complaints made 
against the old rules w’ere practically due to the inordinate delay / in obtaining licenses. 
If you increase the machinery for investigating the man's bSna fides you introduce an 

* opportunity for delay. Do you think there is a compensating advantage in your proposal? 

* — , A. I do not think that there w’ould be any serious delay if this discretion is given to the 
District Officer. In any . case a very large area would be necessary before any *one would 
undertake the boring operations that would-be necessary on k large and expensive seal* 
to ascertain whether any #$ositg existed in the areas 1 have in view. 

q . in a case of that kind, which is exceptional, the Local Government hit 
entend the area to aojrthiog it likes ?—A. Yea, but under the exUtm* rule* 
ranging from' oneawato ** a “ acre I* h ^ .&IIMBS: 

a large area thin Would be prohibitive. 
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Q . Don't you think that by a levy of this kind you prevent the speculate! and keep him 
aloof. A rent of this kind would force the man to discriminate between good and useless 
ground, that is to say, it would be takeS up only by professional men and not speculators ? 

— A. In the case of certain areas it wo vHbe very difficult to exercise such discrimination 
and considering the large area over which mineral is distributed in the Central Provinces 
1 think it would te a* heavy tax, in the case of manganese ore especially. 

* 

Q. Don’t you think there will be a danger that one particular company might get the 
practical monopoly of all the miqf rals ? — A. In considering the grant of such concessions 
due regard may be had to the distribution of mineral in the area applied for and they should 
apply only to areas where deposits are probably at a considerable depth below the 
surface. ’ * * 

Q. Will you send us for confidential consideration the description of the particular 
ground that vm have in mind? — A. Yes. ( Witness subsequently sent a communication on 
the subject wflich is confidential .) 

4 

Q. Wc quite understand your difficulty in giving any more particulars just nov^ because 
that would affect the objects which the Association lias in view. Speculators tnay come* 
in and take up the land and sit upon it ? — A. I do not think speculators would want$o take 
up the land if there was a very heavy security deposit. That will have a deterrent 
effect. , r t 

Q, Security deposit is the cheapest thing in the world. \ou have only to hand i!n 
Government paper and you are earning interest all the time? — A. It might be stipulated 
that the deposit should be in cash. 

Q. That would be very hard? — A. That is where the deterrent effect comes in. 

Q- You say that it is very difficult to pay from one anna to one rupee an acre and yet 
you want a deposit in cash ?-—/ 2 . A prospecting license for three years over 100 square 
miles would, if only two annas per acre were charged, mean a surface fee of Rs. 24,000. 

That would prevent people from prospecting at all. 

Q. If a company wants one hundred square miles to prospect for one mineral it must 
be a fairly gluttonous company. It is probably keeping some body out ?— A. It is only 
reputable people that should be granted such a concession, but if it means payment of 
Rs. 24,000 as a premium merely to be allowed to prospect an area, no one would think 
of paying that sum There are areas wilhout any surface indications which might pay to 
prospect and I think ought to be prospected. 

Q. By expensive boring?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to say that after the boring is done at the expense of the company and 
there is an indication of the nature of the land then other people would come in and reap 
the advantage ?— A. Yes. 1 mean that a sufficiently large area would be necessary to secure 
to the prospector the fruits of his enterprise and prevent others whcKmay have been 
merely watching his operations from coming in and reaping the benefits, i** 

t 

M r . C. E. Low.—Q. I understand that what you have in mind is that over fairly exten- 
sive areas all visible deposits are being worked, but there are probably others on other 
parts of the same horizon which are below the surface and so it requires deep boring to 
find out the ore. In that case you would not require a mining lease for the whole 
500 square miles or whatever it is but only for a reasonable number of propositions? 

*~A. That is my idea. Manganese ore is distributed over a wide area. It is not in 
continuous bands for any great distance. 

J). Do you thiuk that this is a case in which Government itself should put down the 
borings?— A. I see no reason why they should not. 

might give it to] the .highest 

n 

Q. Do you admit Indian members into your Assoiiaition^dW. Yes. 

9' How matoy ?— A. About half the members are Indians. 

You think it is advantage to your Association to have Indian members I 
* a decided adviMtacre. 



£?• And then who would have the benefit ?— They 
bidder. * 
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Witness No. 144. 

Mr. W. Wight , Textile Expert , Cental Provinces, Kamptee. 

#* 

Written Evidence, 


Financial aid to i.— While employed by the Congested Districts Board for Ireland as a weaving 

Industrial enter^ instructor in congested districts I had an opportunity of noting how the fishermen were 

prli#s< enabled to become shareholders in fishing luggars, value £300 each or so. Each boat 

had a crew of Si*, one being a nominee of the Congested pistricts Boards 


The six had each one share in the boat, as regards division of profits /00m sale of 
each catch, after all expenses had been met, such as repairing boat, barking nets* interest 
on capital, etc. 


The Congested Districts Board for Ireland, however, did not pay the prlfits from sale 
of catch to the crew at once, in the proportion of 1/6 each, but divided the total value 
into eight parts, paying each man 1/8 and withholding two shares to redeem tfte 
capital, a* v 

In ttiis way many crews became joint owners of the boats after a season or two of 
good herring-fishing. * 

* The boats remained the property of the Congested Districts Board until total cost 
of each boat was paid up by the 25 per cent of profits accumulating in the hands of the 
Congested Districts Board ; when the boat was clear it was handed over to the crew. 


5#yern»«nt con trol. 



Q 6.— So long as the boats were the Congested Districts Board’s property the 
crews were treated as employed crews, being under direct control of a Congested Districts 
Board's Fishing Inspector, as a fleet of herring fishing boats. The fleet moved to the 
various fishing grounds under his orders. This Inspector also^.saw that boats and fishing 
gear wbre kept in a proper state of repair, stores being issued such as paint, etc., as 
required and charged to each individual boat. 


tfeqhntcnl aid tp Q. 15. — When J was employed bv the Congested Districts Board for Ireland as a 
pdostrtoit weaving instructor in congested districts, my duties were to train weavers in the use of 

improved hand-looms, producing Donegal tweeds. This work i&tw- done by erecting 
improved looms in different districts and teaching young men h^w to work then;, then 
moving on to other districts as required. 


The cloth woven by weavers in Donegal was all sold at fairs held in different centres 
(once a month in each centre). 

The Congested Districts Board measured all the cloth displayed for sale at each 
fair to save friction between buyer and seller, and I had full charge of a staff employed for 
that purpose. While employed in different districts I had opportunities of noting the 
methods employ^ in teaching carpentry by the Congested Districts Board. An instructor 
moved about from district to district forming classes of young men and giving instruction 
how to use tool£, making ordinary farm appliances, also tables, chairs, stools and other 
things used in cottages. 


There were lace and knitting instructors also. The lace instructors formed classes in 
their different districts, gave instruction in lace-making and were expected to dispose of 
work done in classes by either calling on and showing the work to wholesale houses in 
Belfast and Dublin, or sending samples by post all over the United Kingdom. The 
pupils were paid a scale of rates for the different articles made, and instructors were 
expected to make their classes self-supporting from profits on sales made. 

1 The knitting industry was not done in this way, as this industry was in the. hands of 
merchants in various districts in Donegal, who distributed £o the cottars yarn to be knitted 
into hand knit, sports coats, etc. 

* * ' * 

When a merchant want«Jhl open up 4 new district he applied to the Congested 
Districts Board fora knittiep Instructor to be placed in that district. The Congested 
Districts Board invariablyxompliamwith such requests, as it enabled the women in the 
district to become wage earners, thus raising the standard of comfort in the district. 

. < -fl ** 

y.. r r r i.. * Q. 30.— My experience of sales agencies is that they are not a success, as compared 

with any business having a whole-time paid representative. The'frrason is that sale* juMjfccies 
have many firm# $r businesses which they represent on a tommbaion basis, mUxmvt* 
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apt to neglect any one whose goods do not sell readily and follow the line of leafet resistance 
by paying attention only to the ready selling article, as it means good commission with 
little trouble or expense. . A whole-tim#representative paid by salary and commission 
must sell to justify his holding his position, and earning his salary. 

0. 44. -I am at present employed by Government as a textile expert in the Central Training of la* 
Provinces^ My duties are to try and improve the efficiency and skill ol hand-loom b . our an< * •uptfW* 
weavers in the Central Provinces by suggesting any improved methods or appliances *' 0 *' # 
whereby better work can be produced. 

* * 

On arrival in the Central Provinces two years ago to take up my work 1 found that 
the weavers in no caise used fly-shuttles and 1 at once saw that this was the first’ thing to 
devote my attention to, as the use of the fly-shuttle would enable the weavers to double 
their output as compared with their obsolete method of pushing shuttle through by hand. 

Before deciding on what form of improved sley to adopt, I visited Madras where the 
Industrial Depaitment have been attacking this problem successfully for over twelve years. 

I found an excellent fly-sliuttle sley in use there, of which they have introduced over 12,00c 
in twelve years. 1 decided, judging from my experience of looms, that I could not do * 
better than introduce this slev in the Central Provinces, as it was cheap (cost $9. '5^ ,*nd 
could be placed on a native loom without any trouble. ' “-O 

•'* . ‘ * 

I also found dobbies for working silk borders in use in Madras, without which fly- . 
shuttle sleys cannot be adopted where fancy pattern borders are woven. I bought samples 
of sleys and dobby and engaged a weaving master familiar with their working, to come 
to the Central Provinces. 

I have introduced over 50 slevs in the Central Provinces, instructing the weavers in 
their use. This may seem a small number, but there has been a lot of prejudice to over- 
come, also there has been some difficulty in getting sleys made in the Central Provinces to 
withstand the great changes of temperature as compared with Madras; these changes cause 
the wood in shuttle race to warp or twist. I have had trouble also in getting sleys made, 
as the price must be cheap, but have now got a contractor to supply on a fixed rate of six 
rupees each. 

Bobbies . — I have introduced eight Buggri Kuttari dobbies so far, and they are 
giving every satisfaction ; but have not yet got a good working model of Ruifull dobby in 
work. This pattern ofcibjstrder is very popular in the Central Provinces, but the arrange- 
ment of the pattern makes it mechanically more difficult in working . 

I am still working to get a suitable design, and meantime I am pushing on the intro- 
duction of sleys amongst weavers of coarse material, who do not require dobbies. 


There are various other improvements such as a warp beam, warping machine, etc,, 
which also can be introduced ; but as these do not apply so much to increased output, 

1 am leaving them meantime until the weavers have become thoroughly satisfied with the 
advantages of the fly-shuttle sley, when they will be more willing to adopt other suggestions 
offered by me. - 

** 

** • 

Q. 110.— I have been trained as a designer of woollen goods, and since ibming to the General. 
Central Provinces, after seeing samples of wool grown here, I am satisfied that a good 
paying woollen industry could be started in the Central Provinces. 

. Under instructions of the Director of Agriculture and Industries 1 ordered a hand 
loom, suitable to weave woollen goods. I bought warp yarn from Cawnpore Mills, 

United Provinces, and have local wool handspun into weft yarn by villagers, near 
Nagpur. I have wov^ n samples of cloth from these yarns, and obtained a cloth similar to 
Donegal tweeds. This cloth could be sold as a handspun, handwoven tweed, suitable 
for sports coats, caps, ladies’ skirts, etc.; as no dye is used, the colour would not fade under 
the Indian Sun. 


Tlfe cloth could be sold as cloth, or another industry could be introduced by engaging 
a cutter and dhuitfes and taking up the making of sports c4jt% caps, ladies’ skirts, etc. 
I 3m surather$ is a trade opening in this respect, if onpconsidteWthe enormous number of 
Norfolk sports poats worn by the students and educated^llMses m India, many of which 
are a very chtap mixture of cotton and shoddy. The price paid for them is high, and the 
cloth I suggest making would be cheaper and with better wearing qualities. 

i •%' • 

I b|v* been in touch with many firms in Scotland who have started miking high* 
class ready-madfc tsports garments from the same type of cloth with great success. 
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Oral Evidence, xtth December 1916 . 

President.— Q. You have only been out a couple of years? — A. Yes, two years. 

Q. So far as you are able to say, have you got any grounds for hoping that you can 
improve the weaving school ? — A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Have you seen any signs of improvement ? — A. Yes, all the people jvho have 
taken up the improvements I have suggested, have stuck to them. 

Q . Do yo^ find among the people that there is a soft of ambition to take up improve- 
ments? — A, You find different (lasses of weavers. Some don’t have much ambition. We 
*take a lot 4 of trouble to get them to try these things, but they are prejudiced against them. 
Other weaversTseem to he quite anxious and have taken to them, but not very readily. 

Q. Docs their indebtedness, in any way, stand in their way? — A. I have never heard of 
that, because I pfive them the improvements on payment by instalment^ and they have 
always been able to pay their instalments. 

Q. What is your complete outfit valued at ? — A. At the present time the complete outfit 
never goes aboVe Rs. 12 or 14. The fly-shuttle slcy costs Rs. fi, the shuttle 1 and the 
1 dobbies vary in price, the cheapest being I\s. 3-8-0, which makes it Rs. 10-8-0 for the 
cheapest outfit. The more expensive dobbies bring it up a little more. 

Q. They frequently introduce a few minor improvements on their own account ? — A. Ob, 
yes; and some want more improvements than we are willing to give. 

Q. Have they got any sort of association for marketing their goods. Do they make 
a piece of cloth and hawk it about for the rest of the week ? — A. They take it into the 
bazar and sell it. 1 am not so well acquainted with the marketing of the stuff. 

Q. The weaver spends a lot of time in the bazar ? - A. Oh, yes ; time is no object when 
it is a case of making a bargain. 

Q. The bargain might be done by somebody else ; if there was some co-operative system 
of buying and selling ? — A. That is so, if it could be managed. It is a very difficult thing 
to get the different weavers to get a uniform idea of value. 

Q: You have not come across any attempt at co-opcration among weavers? — A. Not 
among the weavers. There are some co-operative membership' Bhandara, but I have 
had nothing to do with the co-operative society. 1 have been* working for them to take 
the improvements. 

Q. Do you think that co-operative societies would be of any use unless they are helped 
by technical men, so that they might improve technical methods as well as their financial 
condition? — A. Small co-operative societies would be of great use when they come to take 
machinery, for instance, in cases where one machine would do for a collection of weavers, 
say a warping machine. One weaver cannot buy a warping machine as one machine 
could supply a dozen weavers or more. Then a co-operative society would be useful. 

Q. Would Kamptee be a good place for you to start a co-operative society ? — A. I 
should say it would. 

, Q. What are the weavers there, some Mahomedans and some Hindus? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do they work together ? — A. As far as I have seen they are quite friendly and 
would work well together. 

Mr. Chatterton.—Q . Have you any weaving school under your charge? — : A . I have 
a demonstration place under my charge, where I can bring in a weaver T&m an outlying 
district and give him instructions. It is not a large school in the sense schools generally are. 
My work is to go into the bazar and teach him there. If he is too far out, and wishes to see 
the working of the loom, I bring him in, give him instructions and allow him something for 
loss of time, say, 8 annas a day. 

Q . How many looms have you ? — A. Four. % 

Q, And how long do you^keep these outstation weavers? — A. Two*moaths. K they 
are not fit to leave, 1 keep them as long as they need training. If I got a ^mart man, h e 
would go out quicken t# 

Q. You simply teach him the use of the fly-shuttle loom ? — A . Also the dobby* 

# Q. Do they lealfe to work the dobby in two or three months 1-~A. Yes, they all know the 
method of weaving fancy borders. The dobby is only a mechanical method a 

they are doing themselves. 
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Q. How many mistries have you got ?— A. I have two teachers for weaving and one 
mistry carpenter* for making the Necessary alterations and repairs in sleys.* 

Q . You get these dobbies made locally f—A. Yes, 1 brought up one dobby from Mad- 
ras and have had all the others made locally. 

Q. Do you work with the School of Handicrafts? — A. 1 got somesleys made at the - 
School of Handicrafts. 

Q. Ase you doing anything besides introducing flyshuttle looms, say, with warping mills ?— 
A . I have one warping mill which 1 brought tip from Madras. When any of the weavers 
come in, I demonstrate the use of that warping mill. 

Q. In regard to woollen goods, are you doing anything yet ?-- A. I have made samples 
of woollen goods from the local wool. The local wool is not fine enough or long enough m 
staple to make warp yam. 1 have bought warp yarn from the Cawnpore Mills and have 
had local wool handspun into weft yarn by the villagers. 

Q. Do these local wool spinners work with a very primitive type of spinning wheel?— 
A. Yes, but still the principle is the same. They have running spindles. It does not matter 
what type of wheel is used as long as it gives the spindle a high speed. 

Q. Do you think there is room here for establishing power supply for wool ; is ther* 
sufficient power available ? — A. There is a good deal of wool exported, and 1 believe a small 
plant could be used for carding and spinning. 

Q. Do you know anything of the Welsh factories ; those small woollen mills in Wales 
which are employed in making flannels for the miners? — A. I have been employed in Scot- 
land, and also in the north of Ireland, and was managing a small factory which was making 
these goods. The fishermen used them for underwear. 

Q. They have small woollen spinning mills there ? — A. Yes, some make their own yarn. 

Q. Would it be practicable to introduce something of that sort among the wool spinners 
or the weavers here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any suggestions to the Department of Industries towards that end? 
— A. I have. 

Q. Have you got any idea as to what it would cost for a'demonstration plant of that 
type? — A. I could not give that off-hand. That is an engineer’s problem. 

Q. Have you had any estimate prepared ?— A. No. I can easily get the information from 
home, because I have a plant in view that I have seen worked by water power. There 
is no water power here, but a small oil engine could drive the whole thing. They have a 
small teaser, a carding machine, a ring spinner and a scouring machine. The owner had a 
lot of hand weavers. He had a ring spinner to make his warp, and he also carded the 
wool ready for hand-spinning, and handed it out in the district to be hand*spun. 

Q. Have you tried dyeing the wool? — A. Not here ; at home. 

Q, Would you dye the wool here for making homespuns before you spun it ? — A. I am 
notinclined to do that. You have a very strong sun and the colour woufa,fade. It can be 
done easily enough. It would be far better, however, if you use the natural brown wool. 
You could have a variety of designs. 

Q . Do you think the weaving of wool in this part of the country is suffering from the 
fact that there is no machinery for spinning. Do you know how many women are employ- 
ed to keep a loom going?— A. It will take a good many women to keep one loom going, 
because spoiling is a very much slow er process than weaving. A fast weaver in a hand- 
loom at home would do ao ^ards per day. Twenty yards pet day means io lbs. of weft, 
and unless you have a little plant ready for carding, it would take a long time. It takes a 
woman a long time to do io lbs. of handspun yarn. She would take 4 or 5 days. 

In reply to the President you said that time was no object to a weaver when he was 
making a bargain, but time is no object to a weaver even when Re is on his loom ?— A. He 
has not the same idea of keeping time when driving a bargain as he has at home when 
weaving, Every man values hp time when it is a case of Working. 

* * X * 1 A 

Q. Do these weavers take fu)l advantage of the improvements,? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ate they making better wages here ia the ease of the 90 sleys you have introduced?— 
A, Yee, 
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Q. If you devoted attention to organised sales of t hy products, it would benefit them 
considerably ?— A. 1 am a textile expert, and mine is a different sphere. 

Q, If a person was deputed to organise a sale department, do you think you could intro- 
duce a much larger number of flyshuttres ? — A, If there was a ready sale for the material* 

Q . So that you think your work as a textile expert ought to be supplemented by another 
man organising a sale department of this weaving branch, either through co-operative 
credit societies or by the establishment of central agencies for the sale of their, goods 
Xl. Through co-operative societies, not through agencies. My experience of agencies is 
that thevsame man is. agent for several concerns and if youjr stuff is difficult to sell and he 
has something cheaper, for which he gets a ready sale, your stuff is neglected. 

Horible Sir R. N. Mookerjee.-Q. No one appoinis agents who sell similar goods 
from different companies ?— A No, but if lie has a different class of goods, and is getting 
an easy sale for it, he is not going to waste his time to try and sell yours. . 

Mr. A . C hatterton.—Q . Supposing you establish as an experiment a Government 
*dep6t for selling the products of an improved loom, and put it in charge of some officer 
under the Director of Industries ? — A. That is bolstering the thing up. You try to give 
them the improvements and put a trade in their hands. Except for introducing co-opera- 
tion, I would not start to make a lot of agencies. 1 would rather give them a variety 
1 of stuff to make. 

Q. Before you start co-operative credit societies to do this work, would it not be 
desirable to ascertain whether it is possible to establish co-operative societies for the sale of 
tese hand-loom goods?— A. Not for the class of goods we are working at present. ^ If it 
was a class of goods universally used, vrs ; but when you have localised products, I don t see 
that it would do much good. 

Dr. E . Hopkinson.—Q . What method of selling do you recommend ?~A Personally 
I think the co-operative idea is quite good if you had a lot of weavers in small bustees. 
If you made half a dozen villages into a type of co-operative society, that would be a 
good idea. 

Q. Would this society sell in the bazar ?— A. The stuff is all sold in the bazar. The 
people who buy these things go to the bazar to buy them. I know, for instance, there is a 
bazar in Kamptee every week. All the cloth there is held by the bories. The village men 
sell to the bories, but that is the place where the public come. 

Q. You think that is the best means of selling it ? — A. That is the only way that 1 see 
in order to reach the people in the district, who want the goods. 

Q. How is the weft yarn and the warp bought? — A. It is bought from these agents in 
the bazar. There are men in the different bazars who sell the yarn, and each individual 
weaver buys. In the co-operative movement they have dep6ts to sell yarn to members on 
more favourable terms. 

Q . Do they usually pay cash ?— A. I don’t know. 

Mr. C. E . Lom.—Q . I understand that the Government Commercial Agent assists you 
in the matter of the sales?— A. We found that jt was very expensive to have a commercial 
agent who was not an expert in weaving, so latterly I have not had the commercial agent 
going round. 

Q. Then the sales department of the business must have been left to take care of 
itself? — A. The sale comes from demonstration in different villages. 

Q. I mean the sale of cloth ?— 4. 1 don’t know anything about the sale of cloth ; that 
does not come in my sphere. f > 

Q . The man is not working in touch with you?— A* Not in regard to selling cloth# 

Q. Not selling cloth hut arranging a market for weavers ?— A- He may be, but 1 have 
aot been in touch with the man in regard to that. 

Q . That is rather an extraordinary state of things. If^you get a man a loom w hich 
make more cloth, be naturally wants morf< finance to enable him tp buy more yarn and 
more doth ?— A. As far as 1 am concerned, if I get them to adopt my implemented * 
they are benefiting by them, 1 am finished. It is technical instruction that l am tfjrin* 
give. ■* . • : 
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Mr. E. Cove, Head-master, Government School of Handicrafts, Nagpur. 

Written Evidence. • 

0* 45 ’ — Long before technical schools were started in England, workmanship standards TraUIngof latadl 
were good. A boy could, and did, learn his trade thoroughly, by the apprenticeship and supervision, 
system. That was because, even then, England was a comparatively advanced country. 

Technical schools in England were only started to supplement a bby’s training, chiefly 
in the matter of drawing. It is different’ in this country. Unless a boy attends a technical 
school or serves an apprenticeship in a railway or other big workshop where Europeans 
are employed, how is he to become a really skilled artisan ? Certainly he cannot learn 
much in bazar workshops. Technical schools are, therefore, in my opipion, peculiarly 
necessary in this country. 

Q . 4 8,-For a school to be a success it is necessary to recruit teachers from the ranks 
of those who have made the business a success to the extent of getting a good living by it. 

This is the method followed by the controllers of probably the largest number of industrial 
schools in the world, namely, the Education Department of the London County Council. 

They have found that while it is desirable to have teachers who have been trained in the 
art of teaching craftsmanship, it is necessary to import into the schools ordinary craftsmen 
from commercial firms, not only to show the latest workshop methods but to give the 
pupils some idea of working against time. 1 would bring out European craftsmen 
as teachers on a live years’ agreement. If they renewed .the engagement they 
could be given posts as head-masters of branch schools ; if they preferred not to 
renew, the schools would not suffer by it as fresh men with newer ideas could be 
drafted into their place. During their five years as teachers, these men would be qualifying 
for head -masterships and their most suilful and able pupils would become instructors. 

To 1 educe expenditure on scholarships, 1 would, if I had responsible teachers 
as suggested above, make the boys work on commercial jobs as apprentices do at home 
where they are made to be a source of profit. A boy cannot learn a trade without making 
something, and there is no reason why it should not be of a useful size. It gives a boy 
more interest in the work of his hands if he knows it is not going to be scrapped as soon 
as it is made. No idea of working against time can be gained by making miniature 
articles. 

< 

To keep the school workshops busy with plenty of work, Government should 
stipulate to Executive Engineers that technical schools should be given the optjon of 
undertaking the joinery and ironwork of Government buildings. This would be a distinct 
advantage to Government as well as to the schools, because at present the appearance 
of some Government buildings is completely marred by the woodwork, which by reason 
of bad workmanship is quite unsightly. This could not be regarded as competing with 
private enterprise because profits would go to the pupils in lieu of scholarships. But it 
would be an effective way of training boys, and the item of scholarships (by no means a 
small one) would be saved. 

* Brief history of the School of Handicrafts and Mochi School . 

The School of Handicrafts was opened in Apiil 1913 with a capacity for 36 pupils 
in the workshops, drawing class-room and hostel. The course was for three years. 

Trades — Smithing, fitting and turning, carpentry, wheel and cartbuilding, painting 
and polishing. Included in the curriculum were drawing, measuring, calculating: the 
English nancies of tools aud materials, manufacturing processes of materials and all about 
oil-engines. Only boys of artisan castes are admitted. 

One batch of 14 pupils have as yet finished their course. Two of these have taken 
charge of a branch school that we have started in Saugor and they are teaching carpentry 
aftd drawing : three are working in a similar capacity in out school : one became a teacher 
in a Mission school on Rs. 2 §* o-o; two are working in the Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbul- 

f ore : one in the railway signal department ; two in a cabinet making firm, and the rest, 
bdlieve, are working in their villages where the tools that we supply them on leaving, are 
a source of admiration and education to the villagers, A good proportion of these tools 
were made m the school. ( 

At the beginning of this year, on the Recommendation of Mr. Sly, who expressed 
himself as vefry satisfied with the school, the Chief Commissioner passed orders tor the 
capacity of the school to he doubled. At this time I submitted a proposal to admit older 
boys and to shorten the course to two yean, as I felt that we were wasting time and 
money by training small boys of 13 and 14 years of age who were really too small to hold 
*keto°le. Tins propose was accepted, apl now only, boys of 16 years and upwards are 
admitted, the ^afue of the echolarahips beldg increased by one rupee. Being a two yean? 
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course we require 36 fresh pupils each year. We have now, or will have when the boys- 
return from vacation, given on account of plague, ten thitd year boys and thirty-six first year 
boys, made up of twenty-six new and ten and year boys, or 46 in all, which will be f 
increased to 7 2 nex * term. 

In this school a lot of improved agricultural and industrial tools and implements 
have been made to my design, from a potter's wheel tjp to a large eight-tin*d automatic 
and adjustable seed-drill which is being used by the Agricultural College snd is reported 
on as satisfactory. 

Synopsis of development. 

This school is in process of doubling, the extensions being well in hand. 

A -branch school for 24 boys has been started in Saugor. 

Schemes for branch schools at Amraoti and Jubbulpore are under consideration by the 
Local Administration. It is probable that the Amraoti branch will start from 1st bf 
next April. 

Mochi School . ’ * ‘ 


This was started in a hired building in April 191 2. It has been housed in the mai? „ 
r building since February 1914. Mostly adult pupils are admitted. The course ^is between 
one ana two years according to the aptitude of the pupil. No scholarships are given, but 
after deducting the cost of materials from articles sold the balance is handed oyer to the* 
makers. At first thev earn very little, but as they progress they earn anything up to 
Rs. 25 per mensem. * Nineteen mochis have been fully trained and have received the 
school's certificate. About the same number have come in for short periods, ranging from 
one to three months. Tools are purchased for each passed pupil out of deferred pay, and 
with these tools and a small cash balance they start in business. They get together 
by threes and fours and open a shop. One of these small associations of passed pupils is 
employing fifteen or more outsiders whom they are teaching. I have obtained for them 
large contract orders, which I have distributed according to the outturn capacity of each- 
association. I am responsible for the quality of the work and the regular outturn. 

Lasts being difficult to obtain we make them in the carpenter’s shop and sell them to 
the nassed dudiIs Labour-saving devices are also made. In short, anything to help these- 
Jne/aod foste^ their enterprise, that can be done by the school, is clone. 


Brass hollow-ware making from sheet. . . 

> \ 

The question of helping this industry has been thoroughly gone into and the detpili 
have been worked out. This is briefly the situation. Brass hollow- ware making is at 
present a cottage industry, the tools required being a pair of shears, a hammer/ an iron, 
block and a soldering-iron. Try to increase the worker’s outturn and it -can no longer 
remain a cottage industry for the simple reason that the only alternative to hammering the 
sheet into shape is to press it, and presses cost £ 500 and more. Cannot the matter 
be compromised by inexpensive hand-power presses ? No ! Whether you press by hand or 
by power, you have got to provide an apparatus capable of exerting, for a Qoond 5 (water 

vessel), a pressure of approximately a hundred tons. Such a' press with toggle-drawing 

dies would cost Rs. 1,000 and would give about six operations, that is,' six Degchies, an 
hour. A power-press, on the other hand, would cost Rs. 8,000, and would give from 600 
to 900 Degchies an hour with the same number of labourers. 


The only inexpensive plant we can introduce is a lathe driven by a small oil-engine. 
Sheet workers can spin Thalis into shape on this. A wooden die is chucked on the 
headstock and a brass disc is held up to it by a ball-bearing centre in the tailstock; then 
by means of a wheel-tool held in the slide-rest, the disc is spun into ThaH shape. 
Afterwards, the Thali is given a fine polish, which is a comparatively easy matter when 
your lathe is being driven by An oil-engine. 

We have such a spinning and polishing plant touring the province now, demonstratr 
ine at brass and bell-metal, working centres. Bell-pietal workers would find such a, plant 
particularly useful, as their castings being very hard, make it a slow and laborious work 
to produce a fine finish and polish, using the primitive Karat revolved by a man pu)Hng. 
a strap To spin a Thali on this lathe isrthe work of about three minutes; by hand urn 
same 10b takes an hour. This small plant will suggest to moneyed men the possibilities 
of nower-oresses and Spinning-lathes, and it may encourage them to inve* iq f 
fartwy like the factories of Bombay and Ppona. The engineer ip charge of th» p!«* '» 
v^l eouipped with all the .information necessary, V havitttf; worked in mch « Inctety. 
■A 'machine accompanies the plant. 


Jauggest that ite following demonstration factorial tiwrld be started. 
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There is no doubt whatever that unless the brass sheet hollow-ware makers of this 
province adopt power-presses and spinning-lathes, that is, unless they start factories, the 
ousting of their trade by aluminium ware is only a matter of time. Already, this ware is 
found in large quantities in all the bazars of the Cen tral Provinces. 1 consider that this 
fact makes out a good case for starting a demonstration factory. I have talked to moneyed 
men in the brass trade on the subject and have suggested that they start a 
factory, but being so ignorant, having never been out of the province in their 
lives, their* attitude of mind with regard to power-presses is the same as our attitude 
was a generation ago with regard to flying, if they saw pressing and spin- 
ning demonstrated, I think there is little doubt that they would readily pay the full price 
for a factory in good working order, so that Government would have no diilicultv in 
disposing of the factory. My opinion is that Indians are ready enough to invest their 
money in ready-made concerns, but that having no experience and little enterprise, they 
wish to be saved all the trouble of working out the scheme. 

Another demonstration factory that could Le started by Government is a sawing and 
planing mill to which I would add a wheel-making department. It is cheaper to buy 
ceiling matchboarding that has come all the way from Europe than to buy locally made 
matchboard ing. Hand labour cannot compete against machines. In Nagpur there is no 
saw mill ; every thing has to be cut up and planed by hand. Again, wheels can be better and 
cheaper nfhdcr by machinery than by hand. The machine gives precision, by comparison 
10 which the craftsman’s work is erratic and unreliable, The following machines would 
he required Spoke lathe; Spoke tenoning machines; Hub boring and mortising nyichine^ 

Tanging machine ; belloe planer *. Rim, dressing machine; Boring and boxing machine. 

As an alternative to a wheel-making factory I would suggest a peripatetic show consisting 
of a few’ band-power machines for mortising and boring, tanging, lyre-bending and tyre- 
shrinking. 

Lastly, there is a real need fer a chrome tanning factory. Chrome leather has caught 
the popular fancy and nearly every wearer oi modern shoes insists on getting chrome. We 
use nothing else in the school, and 0111 passed pupils arc asked for nothing else. A 
tanner in Kamptee told me that he would willingly employ a man, European if necessary, 
to teach him chrome tanning and to organize his factory. Gcvernment should employ 
an expert either to go round teaching at the tanneries or to start a demonstration 
factory. Perhaps, the latter would be the more successful way of intrt>ducing chrome 
tanning because the factory would be open to all to come and learn and to copy from, 

* wiic re as in the former some factories would have to wait a long time for a visit from the 

expert. 

* Oral Fvidnicr , 1 6th Pecenther 1916 , 

President.— Q. If these factories, which you recommend, became successful the ordinary 
^worker would be knocked out except such as those who come into the factories, and 

the rest would have to find their living elsewhere. Do you think that there is any 

real prospect o f introducing improved methods in this way and thereby displacing large 
numbers of hand workers?— A. 1 think the factories are bound to come in for this work- 
aluminium as well as brassware. 

Q % You want the same thing to be done in the case of brassware and copper 2— A. 

They, prefer brass to aluminium. 

Q, The Result will be the displacement of some thousands of workers in’ this part of 
the country, 7 - A. Yes. Ther are about 22,000 workers in the Central Provinces. 

. Q. You could not employ 22,000 workers in the factories ? — A. We can employ at 
the outside, say, 1.000 workers. 

Q . Will this make you a cheaper article and thereby increase the total sale of copper 
and brass goods ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the country wdll have to import more copper and more brass ? — A . Yes. 

Q . The country will not be wealthier for that? In the same way if you had a central 
factory for the making of wheels, say, at Nagpur and a sales agency organised on business 
lines at Kamptee, the village wheel wrights would have to-go somewhere to get a job ?— 

A* Certainly it would knock out a lot of band labour. But Lpropose an alternative— a peri- 
patetic show consisting of a few hand-power machines. 

Q. If they are not more efficient they wil) never be accepted. If they are more efficient 
they will knock out a certain .number of workers ?— A, The wheels will be&cpe cheSper. 

v Q. ’Actually cheaper than the present wheel?— A, They charge Rs. 25 per pair for 
small kachha things. 

Q'l You say, " To k&p thi school workshops busy ifcth plenty of work, Government 
should stipulate to Executive Engineers that technical schools should be given the option 
of undertaking^the joinery and ironwork of Government buildings ” ?—A, We would ^nly 
accept sufficient work for our class purposes, for the purposes of the course of training. 
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We would not keep the whole course on one kind of work. If a boy wants to become 
a joiner he has to learn to make doors, frames and windows. That is what we want to 
teach him. By doing this work he learns to work against time. 

Horible Sir R . N. Mooierjec.—Q . Suppose there is a building to be constructed and 
the Executive Engineer asks you to supply all the doors and window frames and the 
building is to be completed in twenty months, will you be able to make all the things 
necessary ?— A. I suggest an option. We can do as much as we can. We arfrnot always 
building such a large building as, this, The idea is to teach a boy to work against time 
and also to save scholarships. 

* 

President.— Q. In Bombay I understand that they have a scheme by which they give 
marks for the total quantity of work done from the time the students enter the school 
to the time they leave it after a four years' course. They do not manufacture doors and 
windows but they have select articles which they make, and they get marks for the 
quality and quantity of work. Consequently a boy knows that if he loses five minutes he will 
never be able to make them up in the rest of the four years. It introduces a, good spirit ?— 
A, What do they do with the work they make ? 

Q . I doliot know ?— A. If you are going to scrap the article as soon as it is made the 
boy will be discouraged. I do not think that you can teach a boy to work againat time if he 
1ms to make miniature articles only to be afterwards scrapped. 

• Q. My experience is that if you devote the school supplying orders in competition with 
ordinary private enterprise you think more of producing the articles than of training the 
students ?—A. We always put so many boys on one kind of work at the same time, and 
thus a spirit of competition enters into the work. * 

Mr. A. C hatter ton.— Q. You have been in this school for 3I years?— A. Yes, 

Q, Previous to that you had experience elsewhere in India?-- *A\ Yes. I was in a 
Mission school for 12 months. 

Q . You say in your note that it is desirable to get plenty of work for the school ? — A . 
That they njight be taught to work against time. 

Q . And also become expert in particular occupations?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that in India technical schools are peculiarly necessary ?—v 4 . Yes. By 
that, l mean trade schools. 

Q. Your school is confined to sons of artisans? — A . Yes. 

Q . 1 should like to know from your experience whether there is a real demand for 

improved artisans in the villages from which you are drawing these students? — A. I do not 
think there is any demand in the villages yet, but it will come, if improved agricultural 
implements become more popular. 

Q . What does the village carpenter do in the village?— A. He makes ploughs and 
wheels. 

Q. £>pes he make any furniture at ail? — A. They do not have any furniture in the 
villages. - , 

Q. Doyou expect your boys will go back to the villages, or do you think they wil! be 
able to find employment in towns ?—A. A portion of them will have to go back to the villages 
if they do not find work in the towns. I suppose 75 per cent, will find work in the towns, 
and the rest will have to go back to the villages to benefit the craft, to educate their fellow 
craftsmen. 

Q. In each village is there more than one carpenter? — A. It depends upon the size 
of the village.* Some of our boys come from villages that contain only one family of car- 
penters, I think. « 

Q* Take an.ojdinary village implement— the country plough — do you think that you 
canmake it with improved tools and better methods of construction?—^. Of wood? No. 



Q . * You def not teach vour boys how to make the implements which they will have to 
make when they go back to the villages?— /i. We give them a general training in order 
that they may be able to tackle anything of the kind. My opinion is that the next stage of 
improvement to the wooden plough is the iron plough. Tnese plpughs are tipped with 

■iron.*#** ^ 

Q. Doyourblacksmiths make these iron-tipped ploughs?— A- It is a simple thing. 
We teach them something superior. 


Q. You say, "There is nqjjoubt whatever that unless th*‘ brass sheet hollow-ware 
makersof this province adopt power-presses and spinning-lathes, that is, unless they Start 
factories, the flushing of their trade by aluminium ware is only a matter of time” '■* * fP 

noksaythatit is desirable. „ , 

Q. Would it not be advisable to introduce aluminium ?—i4. 
brass will be mo* popular for years to come. |They prefer brass. 
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It ift cheaper, weight for weight, But 


Q. If there is a possibility of the manufacture of aluminium in India itself, would it 
not be an advantage to encourage aluminium so as to create a market for it and help to 
bring about the establishment of a large factory?— A. Yes, because aluminium has many 
advantages over brass, % 

Dr, E. Hopkinson.—Q. Under what department pf Government does your school 
come? — A. Under the Department of Industries, 

Q. You make your reports to the Director r— A Yes. ^ 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. You say, “ During their five years as teachers, these men would 
be qualifying for head- masterships and their most akilfui and able pupils would become 
i instructors/’ What £ype of instructors? What degree pf responsibility do you suppose 
they would eventually be able to rise to ?— A. To run the practical part entirely, under 
supervision. 

Q. They m^y become capable of being put in charge of schools of handicrafts?— 
A. No. I do not think so. * 


Q. Supposing you had the system of teaching manual work in primary schools, do 
you think such men would be suitable for the purpose?— A. 1 think so. We have’' 
instances of that. Some of our pupils are already teaching in schools and are doing very* 
well. 

Q. You say that you give tools to these boys. Can you give one or two instances 
where the tools will give the boy an advantage over the ordinary village tool?— A. They 
cannot make anything smooth with their own plane Their saws are never straight, they 
arc always a little hollow, and consequently cannot cut anything like so quickly. I saw two 
men tugging at a little saw like this, and I substituted one of our English saws and the 
man was able to do more work by himself than by having another man pulling at the 
other end. As regards shoe makers, there are no improved tools. They have to use the 
same tools. 

Q. Has any of the mochi associations invested in sewing machines ?— A. Two of 
them have. 


Q. Have you yet recruited any bigger bovs for your two years’ course of carpentry 
and blacksmithing?— A, I have twenty-six of these older boys. 

Q. How do you find them pick up work?— A. The big boys get hold of it much 
more quickly. 

Q . Had they been doing any artisan work in their own houses before they came in 
h ere?— /I. No. They might have helped their lathers, but some of them had never 
even seen a file. 


Q . Do you find that they have forgotten what they learnt in the primary classes ? — 
A. No. 

Q t Because ordinarily one finds in the villages that the boy who has teen through 
these primary schools has often forgotten in a few years even to write his name?—/!. I 
have not noticed it. We find that they can write. • 


Q , In this brass spinning, can vou spin anything but thalis ?— A. Only Degqtye l$s. 
Goonds require three operations of pressing and three operations of spinning. 

Q. You told me yesterday that your passed mochi pupils need financial assistance. 
How do you think that could be arranged?—/!. I think the Director of Agriculture and 
Industries might be given some money for the purpose of helping the tpochi boys* 
who form partnerships, but I would not give it to men who, I think, would pitt away. * * 


Q. That is, the financing agency should have some form of supervision wilt rljjard 
to their honesty and efficiency and so on, and obviously Government caffriot dp it tq, an 
unlimited extent? — A. Not o« a large scale, * 

^ 1 *' 

Q. Have thought out whether any financial organisation could started to 
meet that difficulty?— A No. 


Q. Could you think of an/ other industries whiph would need the same 


I have not thought of any industry like th«. It would 


iame kwl of 

ndt toKrmhe 


* 


financial help ?— A 
brass workers. 

Q> Not ns they exist, but if you give them these spinning-lathes ?— A. The plant 
that we have demonstrated ^ cost^Rs. i,5Qp. ^ 

Q> So me of your mochi associations are taking as- much as that ?— A. Yes. 

Qr Wouijihey not want a small advance When they see the success of the* 
plant they will ^Ute it up. 1 
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Q. D» you know whether there is already in India a matchboard making factory 
or wheel-making factory ?— A. 1 do not know of any in India. Here is a case of the need 
of sawing mills. (Wilncss reads the rates from a book.) 


Q. As regards matchboarding arc there any Indian woods in this province which 
you have come across, which will be suitably? — A. Only teak. 

Q. Deodar would be suitable, I suppose ? — A. Yes. * 


Q. IIa\c you seen anything of the work done in concerns in Assam which make tea 
boxes? — A. 1 have not seen it. 1 had $ case to-ilav. The ordinary clealwood matchboard- 
which comes from England costs Ks. 19-S-0 for 100 sq. feet. 1 asked what it 
would cost to make it at Nagpur, and I was told Ks. 30. 


Witness No. 146. 

Sit llceenji Dadahhoy Mehta, A7., Manager, Central h.din Spinnings Weaving 
Manufacturing Cov„ 1 id , Empress Mills , Nagpur. 

J \',iilru Jwuicucv k 

With no desire to apnear as a witness, 1 beg to submit for the consideration of the 
Industrial t ominission, tor what the) maybe woith, the following suggestions without 
am claim to their being original or won el. 

ifarcantile marine It is essential for the progress and <U \elopment of Indian industries and commerce 
and ship-building- that Imlia sliould possess its own mercantile marine for the transport of at least some 
portion of its imports and exports b\ sea li would enable India to meet in a measure any 
unfair international 1 ompetition in commerce. '1 his has been well demonstrated bv the 
Japanese having their own steamship lines, (licv have not only hern able to stamp out 
the imports of Indian varn into their own countn, but ha\e been most suceesslul in 
competing with it in tin China market ; so much so that I he latter, once a lucrative monopoly 
of the Indian mills, is gradually but iucxoiably slipping oil tlieir hands. Already the Indian 
and Japanese expoitsof yarn to China about halnm <t each other ; and the former are steadily 
declining. r J he recent failure ol the grouj) ol the Greaves Cotton Spinning Mills in 
Bombay" may be said to be* largely due to this cause. Having their own shipping, the 
Japanese importers and exporlcis can cooperate and combine to import cotton and 
export manufactmes at favourable freight rates. 1 he\ are even now 7 actually importing 
into India itself their manufactures and competing not only w ith the home products, but 
also with those of Lancashiic. 1 do not say that their mercantile marine is the sole cause 
of this success; but there is no doubt that it is one oi the principal contributory factors. 
That great far-seeing practical industrialist, the late Mr. Jamsetji d ata, having had some 
knowledge of a lcw r Bombay merchants ha\ing owned ships in olden times and 
acquired wealth, appreciated so greatly Hit* importance oi a nation possessing ships of its 
own that he endcauiured years ago to interest Bombay capitalists in a scheme foi 
purchasing, or building e\on three or four ships for the China trade which he considered 
as being milch handicapped by foreign companies imposing exorbitant freight rates. 
When tyf did not succeed in his laudable object, he turned his attention to another 
direction.; He persuaded a Japanese shipping company to compete with the powerful 
1 J . & O* line, undertaking to reimburse such losses as the former might sustain by the latter 
*8du«ng its own rates just to drive out a rival from the held. Before making himself 
^responsible for such losses, Mr. Tata had obtained assurances from the leading shippers to 
patronise the new Japanese lines exclusively at a fixed rate. The opulent and powerful 
P. & 0! Co., folding the business to China slipping out of its hands, 'adopted the bold 
^jtpedient^pf redStein" its own freights to a nominal figure. The bait, though a short-lived 
W of epfat* to China at almost no cost, was too strong for the shippers to 
rijly l‘> their compact. They gradually managed to wriggle out first by 

» Hliolr' rn'irwlc in other names and then nnenlv breaking a wav. Mr. Tata, 

1 3 

the 

importance he ^attacnea to an indigenous mercantile marine for the protection 
knd development of the overseas trade of India. And its necessity is being more and 
£iore accentuated by the growing importance of India in the international markets all 
bvet the world, and especially in times like the present, 'The profits of foreign carrying 
co$pame8*from their InJfen business constitute no small economic drain 3rom India. 
Government would therefore, in my humble opinion, be quite justified in giving what aid 
It can legitimate!^ do in starting an industry fraught with such immense potentialities for 
the benefit et the people and the State itself during critical times. . This aid might take 
the form of a guarantee of interest on the capital invested is in the case of the Indian 
railways wllen first inaugurated, or subsidies on some such terms as are now being offered 
by the Japanese Government to joint stock companies formed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing dye-stuffs in Japan. * 
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♦Again, from the point of view of tjie country’s industriaFVelfare it is desirable that 
ships should be built in India. The Government, Do£kyafd at Bombay was oncelhmous for 
the ships it turned out for merchant princes as well a^the Imperial Navy, but those ships 
were exceedingly simple, compared with the leviathans of the present day, which are the 
products ot the best expert scientific and technical knowledge, skill and calculations. 

To permit of their construction in India, it ^ould be necessary to import a number of 
designers and supervisors from England or other countries for some years. The benefit 
that would be conferred on our artisan classes as well as those aipiring to higher industrial 
professions would be very great. Accuracy and skill in the use of'tools, and the habit of 
observation as to the smallest details, which are^now so wanting in some of our best 
artisans, would be rigfdl/ enforced and acquired. 

It might be objected that the time for an Indian ship-building industry is not yet, but 
if we wait for a generation, we shall find ourselves then just in the same position as now. 

It would be a costly commencement certainly, but one fraught with potentialities. 

If Japan could build both mercantile and warships assisted by imported experts 
and material at first and be so successful now* as to dispense with foreign aid; 
could not India with its British rule and British connection do the same ? Of 
course the beginnings must be slow, and perhaps an Indian company on its first formation 
may have to buy foreign-built ships with Government guarantee as to interest, to meet any 
unfair competition ; but in time it must begin building ships if it is really to be prosperous 
and successful. We have now an iron and steel industry which already is prepared to 
expand greatly and which even now supplies pig-iron to Japan, and we may confidently , 
hope thclt most of the material for ship-building could be produced in this country in time. 

If Government naval yards could also be established in Indian harbours, there would 
be much wider opportunities offered to the Indian people of acquiring industrial skill, 
knowledge and experience, which technical schools or technological institutes, though 
beneficial in their own way, can scarcely afford. The building of battle-ships in India 
would be no little gain to the Empire itself. As a well-equipped independent unit of 
the Empire in crises like the present, which let us hope may never recur, or even in 
less critical times, India would be of invaluable assistance to the mother-country. 

In minor matters, it would help to minimise labour troubles in other parts of the Empire. 

These essential adjuncts to industry may be expected to give no small impetus to India’s 
economic progress and prosperity. I believe, the foundations of Japan's wonderful 
political and material development were laid when the Japanese took to making their 
own locomotives and building their own merchant and warships. 

In the matter of railway communications, Government is doing what it can so long Railway facilities, 
as its finances will permit in laying down new lines. But one wonders what it could mean 
when small gaps are left in a large through system which would otherwise lead to direct 
communication with important parts of India and increase the development of industry 
and commerce. For instance, the Central Provinces and Berar cannot communicate 
direct either with the south or the north without making long detours from certain 
important centres of trade. The south could have b<$en easily reached years ago by a 
direct route, saving an unnecessary haulage of some 560 miles, if the small gap of about 
200 miles between Ballarshah and Warangal could have been bridged. The necessity 
of this link has been seen and discussed for years, but why no steps have been taken so 
long is a mystery. The difficulties in the way could not be insurmountably. I enclose 
copy of a representation made to the Local Government, and l understand the Bon’ble Sir 
Benjamin Robertson has taken up this important question with the authorities|flbncerned. 

We may therefore hope that it may not again be shelved, as it has hitherto been done. 

Then the Nagpur-Itarsi line, which gives the Central Provinces and Berar a shorter and 
direct route to Northern India, has after years been in an advanced stage of corflliucfifcNK 
leaving a gap of so qpe 60 miles for want of finance, and thus the object of a very shoSo 
and direct route is for the time being at least frustrated. Such obstacles must retard the 
growth and development of traffic. tA 

Besides these two gaps, there are to be noticed some very insl|ninSntHkaid for tK§| 
reason all the more irritating, gaps left with what reasonable object it is liflpfb to 
stand ; but they offer real obstructions to potential traffic. There are two instants i» 
neighbourhood, via., at Cbhtndwara and Chanda, where the termini of m\in. 

Peninsula and the Bengal-Nagpur Railways are only separated by about € mift v Jf 
company-managed railways are lo remain and work side by side with tor 9t3te-n?ai»gm 
ones— and it is desirable they should— then self-interest should be subordinated to the pub|ic 
good, and the Railway Board, as, the chief controlling authority, must have power to brush 
aside any petty jealousies. I enclose copy of correspondence with the Bengal-Nagpur Raw? 
fray on the subject of the short gap at Parassia. , * .. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway narrow gauge line, *rhich terminates three miles from 
Nagpur, if brought up to Nagpur, would also save much vexatious delay and inconvenience 
to local traffic, Desides releasing a number of broad gauge wagons psei for haulage 
between Itwari and Nagpur. Surely there G* f be no insuperable diffiifties in the way, 
and when o&ce overcome, the advantage both *e toe public and the rail way the saving 
91 wagons and facilitating traffic will more than compensate the small cost of bringing up 
jueh fines toibeir natural destination. 
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The doubling of the Great Indian Peninsula line up to Nagpur, though sanctioned 
years ago, fc proceeding very slowly, and the Bhusawal-Nagpur section therefore suifern 
severely from congestion during every busy season. With the expansion of traffic in 
cotton, manganese and other commodities, the situation is growing more and .more acute 
year by year and the railway is frequently compelled to summarily prohibit all bookings 
at intervals to clear deadlocks along the linear large accumulated stocks at stations. The 
hardships and financial losses thus caused to trade and industries, great as they were 
already, have been further^ccentuated since last year bv the unprecedented situation 
created by the new factor of coal traffic to Bombay, the tonnage crisis caused by the War 
having suddenly thrown on the railways the burden of handling ^the whole of this traffic 
hitherto served by the sea. The resources of this congested section are thus being highly 
^trained, and it seems to me imperative that the construction of the whole of this double 
line and other connected works, like the remodelling of the yards at Nagpur and other 
centres, be pushed forward to completion as vigorously and expeditiously as possible. 

* The system of sanctioning and even proceeding with open-line or new projects’, but 
hot allotting sufficient funds to carry them out continuously to the end, must cause a great 
and unnecessary waste of energies, materials and interest. It seems an unbusiness-like 
procedure to make such projects dependent on fortuitous factors like surpluses or other 
budget arrangements which might vary from year to year. A sound business corporation 
would in no circumstances consider it prudent to carry out its own projects in this 
piece-mcal fashion. When once, after full consideration, any scheme for the improve- 
ment of an existing line or the construction of a new one is sanctioned, it ought 
not to be starved for funds ; but carried through to the final stage at all costs. Surely 
the advantages expected from all such schemes, when in full working order, must 
more than counterbalance any temporary financial inconvenience. 

The cotton industn, though making steady progress, is capable of great expansion. The 
most serious handicap is want of steady and skilled labour for finer work. Long stapled cotton 
can be imported, as is done in Europe and elsew here ; but anv competition w'ith the finer goods, 
which constitute the bulk of our imports, connotes concentration in work, skill and agility 
which are sadly lacking in the mass of the operatives as are found in Indian textile mills. 
There is a constant cry from every manufacturing centre of irregularity in attendance, 
and there must be few cotton mills which are not suffering from shortness of labour. 
The reason is not far to seek. Mill life, as it is understood in India, is one monotonous 
round of drab, dreary toil. Grinding work for 12 hours a day and 312 days in the year 
must turn away many an earnest worker. Wages alone, though high enough, cannot 
compensate for the rigours of such a life. Labour then takes the remedy in its own hands, 
attends when it suits its purpose and absents itself when it can. The dawdling habits of 
the operatives are also to be ascribed to the same cause. The true remedies for this state of 
affairs are shorter hours of work, n^orc holidays, and provision of some rudimentary comforts 
for work-people. Welfare work in the direction of providing healthy and comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses, play -grounds, recreations, education for the children of the operatives, medical 
aid, hospitals, etc., is becoming an indispensable desideratum of factory life, leading not 
onlv to their contentment and happiness, but also to the prosperity of the industrial 
concerns themselves. But above all, elementary education of work people must be the 
foundation on which this welfare work could be based. Without it the best dwellings 
will be turned into hovels ; sports might lead to squabbles and recreation rooms to drink- 
shops. In the eloquent words of the late Mr. Gokhale : “ With the diffusion of universal 
educatiori^Vhe mass of our countrymen will have a better chance in life ; with universal 
education there will be better success for all efforts, official or non-official, for the ameliora- 
tion of the people, their social progress, their moral improvement, their economic well- 
Mass education alone will raise the general level of intelligence among the whole 
community; it will inculcate in them a more refined standard of Jiving and broaden 
their outlook, thus bringing into play factors which must necessarily react on the industrial 
efficiency of the^qrker. This has been the experience of every civilised country in the 
world. Elementary education was made universal in Japan onl^ forty years ago, and I 
bplieve in this lies the secret of the amazing success she has since achieved in all her 
. pussuit?, ^whether of peace or war. 

* Though, as f have stated above, the long-staple cotton can be imported, it would 
ajfge^afe^tjje development of the Indian cotton industry a good deal, if it is successfully 
groWn ih large quantities in India. The best indigenous long-staple cotton was once 
the famous Hinganghats, the whitest, cleanest and strongest staple in the world; but 
^fortunately owing to its poor yield per acre it has all but died out. Many exotics 
Save been tried by the Agricultural Departments all over India* Some of thqse hav<t 
given great promise of success ; but in almost every case the results have bSeh disappoint- 
ing, due in a large measure to the cultivators and dealers not understanding their 
ultimate interests, and with a view to present gains, mixing the long staple with the 
shbrt, which ds 4 comparatively abundant yielder. 1 think Government should devote 
their attention to Wery means in their power lo increase *tke ytild of ibe indigenous 
long staple oFpadi, as the exotics* seem* to deteriorate on acoount ofadultemtien* 
combined no doubt with climatic influences* The average vield of lint per ape H 
India is not even half that in America, and thatof^gst^ conrideva%4e«i*^ Fes^ 
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aistent attempts in the direction of intensive cultivation, especially in connection with 
the long-staple variety, are necessary towards discovering such chemicaft or other 
Artificial fertilisers as are best suited to the Indian soil and climatic conditions. A few 
American expert agriculturists may also be employed as an experimental measure towards 
this end. In several districts, the rainy season being of short duration, the cotton plants 
do not get sufficient moisture for the crops to be matured, and irrigation in such cases 
would help greatly the increase of yield, especially of long-staple cotton. 

The local Agricultural Department is doing much useful work in this direction ; but it 
is a fact that it has almost been obliged to give up experiments with the long staple and 
devotes itself more and more towards encouraging the shorter staple, which is such an 
abundant yielder. The department is quite justified so long as the cultivator obtains 
a comparatively more remunerative return for the shorter staple on his farm, but 1 do not 
think we should despair and give up further trials with fertilisers of different kinds and 
with irrigation, where possible, towards improving the yield of the long staple. Even if 
there is failure in one province, there are no doubt other parts of India more suitable for 
growing long-staple cotton, and the yield there might be capable of great expansion undeV 
the right kind of fertilisers or irrigation or both. 

It may be mentioned in passing that if the Agricultural Departments in all parts of 
India, as in these provinces, looking to the immediate interests of the cultivators, encour- 
aged the growth of the short staple, as it certainly would prove a more abundant yielder 
under similar circumstances, than the long staple, a time must come when the price of the 
short staple will fall in relation to the longer one and the former possibly become a drugj| 
in the market. 1( may then take years to revert to the long staple. 

If even some approach to the American yield is practicable in India, the problem of 
the long staple indigenous cotton would be solved, the crop would be enormously increased 
and thus a powerful stimulus would be imparted to the development of the Indian cotton 
industry, benefiting growers, spinners and exporters alike. The demand on cotton crops 
throughout the world is continuously outgrowing the supply, and American cotton prices, 
even during the present War crisis, have soared to heights which were only reached during 
the Civil War. It is even feared that in a short time America may utilize the whole of its 
crop for its own manufactures, and Lancashire will have to look for its raw material elsewhere. 

It is therefore imperative for the Government of India, and even the Imperial Government, 
to leave no stone unturned in exploiting the possibilities of the Indian crop. 

Knitting and hosiery work would be a suitable cottage industry as an adjunct to hand- Cottage indcitiW 
loom weaving. The Indian market in these goods is now practically a monopoly of Japan, 
where the industry is worked mainly as a cottage one. But the machines required are 
costly and beyond the means of the Indian cottage worker. It is, however, well known 
that sewing machines, though also beyond the means of the poor, are to be seen wor king 
even in villages all over India. This is due to the enterprise of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, whose agencies are studded all over the country and who, by their system of hiring 
out machines or selling them on the easy-payments system, have succeeded in establishing a 
vast and lucrative business. It is on the same lines that hosiery and knitting machines 
can be spread over the country, Government might subsidise one or more' machinists to 
establish agencies for this purpose. If the Singer Sewing Machine Company, with its. 
large number of established agencies, could be induced to undertake the business, it could 
work it much more cheaply than other machinists who would be new to the country and 
who would have to incur a large expenditure in establishing and running their agencies. 

If forests could be made far more accessible than thev are, the timber trade couid be 
greatly developed. India, with its variety of climates, is believed to be capable of growing w , jnfi indlis ** 
every variety of trees, and vet wood and wood-work is imported from foreign ebuntrieg, 
because the cost of transport, etc., of the indigenous article is too high ! Government might 
aid the development of the timber industry by providing wire ropeways, tramways and 
light railways, and even up-to-date saw mills, in all parts of the forests, sp that accessibility 
to them may be made more easy and cost of transport greatly redqccd. Government 
might even cut down, stock, and season wood ready for use. It might be C03tly at first, but 
in the end it would pay. Capitalists could in time see their way to start saw mills ( 
and work the timber traffic themselves, provided that every forest is made accessible io 
every available part, and the railway or transport charges made reasonably low so as to 
withstand foreign competition. 

The textile industry requires large quantities of wood bobbins, tubes, shuttles, steys, 
rollers, bowls, etc., for which India could supply suitable timber. We hitherto receiyejl 
these from England, but Japan has also (or some time past been successful in exploiting 
the Indian markets in theje lines. There is no reason why this industry should not be 
started in India ; but with its control of forests and its large resources in regard to expert 
knowledge, etc., the pioneering work must' largely re$t >vith Government m the initial 
stages at all events. ^ 


All industrial and commercial' activities in India are being seriously handicapped Discount iafo» 
by the peri^iqfd stringency io the money market , every busy season. Mr. Chamberlain's 
Gopmisaipp <jn IMim Finance and Currency Jwse given it as their owwon that itta 
stringency la in a targe measure created by the revenue aperations of.the Gavernp&w 
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itself and have strongly favoured State action for its relief by means of temporary loans 
to , presidency banks from the treasury balances or the paper currency reserve. The 
subject has been fully dealt with in pafagraphs 136 to 165 of the Commissioners* Ripott. 
I think Government should proceed to {jive effect to their recommendation^ under this 
head year by year as soon as the presidency bank Irate for demand loans goes over 
6 per cent. 


f Correspondence No. z. 

The Ballarshah-Warangal Railway Project* 


No, 294, dated the 5th August 1914. 

From— Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dadabiioy Mehta, Kt., Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur, 

To— C. E. Low, Esq., C.I.E., J.C.S., Director of Agriculture and Industries, Central Provinces andt 
Berar, Nagpur. 

I have the honour to address you the following representation, on a matter which 
vitally affects the trade, industries and social amenities of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
and shall thank you to bestow favourable consideration thereon, and take such steps as are 
b«st calculated to secure the object in view. 

2. As you are aware, our Provinces are deprived of a very large proportion of the 
•natural advantages due to their geographical situation, owing to the want of adequate 
railway facilities. The two trunk lines serve us well, so far as communication with Bengal 
and Bombay is concerned ; but up to only a few years back, we could not boast of even a 
single direct north-to-south line, the sole means of communication with Upper and Southern 
India being the very long and circuitous routes via Bhusawal and Manrnad respectively. 
Matters have, however, considerably improved of late, so far as connection with the North 
is concerned. There is already a narrow* gauge line between Jubbulpore on the one trunk 
line and Gondia on the other, extending up to Chanda ; and it is satisfactory to note that the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway are pushing on vigorously with the construction work of 
the Nagpur- Itarsi broad gauge line. The first section from Itarsi to Retul is open already, 
and the whole is expected to be ready in two or throe years. This line has certainly 
come not a day too soon, and places within the reach of the trade and the travelling public 
of these Provinces a very short and direct means of communication with Northern and 
Central India, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and above all, the new capital of India. 

3. It is, however, much to be regretted that the most important project of a direct 
connection with the South, in continuation of the Nagpur-Itarsi line, has been allowed to 
drift for so long. It cannot be denied that, if the Central Provinces and Berar are to have 
tjieir proper share of trade with His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, as well as the 
Madras Presidency, which they adjoin, a central and direct north-to-south communication 
s an imperative necessity. 

4 . If one looks at any railway map of India, one is at once struck with the vast 
expanse of railless territory below the Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta trunk line, right from 
Manrnad at ofte end to Kharagpur at the other. The large rough triangle formed in 
the middle of India, by the railway lines connecting Manrnad on the Great Indian 
Peninsula, Bezwadaon the Madras and Southern Mahratta, and Kharagpur on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway with each other, has absolutely no means of through communication 
between the sides ; and yet this railless area, the bulk of which comprises our Provinces, 
contains some of the richest tracts of cotton, coal, rice, timber, etc., with potentialities of 
no little development and expansion under the impetus of short and rapid means of com- 
munication, both north and south. The former will, of course, soon be an accomplished 
fact, with the Nagpur-Itarsi line in operation ; and the map will show that there will then 
remain only a very small missing link in the south between Ballarshah and Warangal, to 
convert the whole into one grand trunk line of standard gauge through communication, 
from Madras in the south to Peshawar in the extreme north, passing through the very 
icart of our provinces. 

5. Thus the Ballarshah-Warangal line is destined to play an important part in the ^ 

shain of communication north and south; and, to our Provinces, its advantages would be 
incalculable. It will at once afford an extremely short and direct route to the fertile 
Nizam's Dominions as well as the Madras Presidency. In fact, the line is likely to 
tvolutlonise the conditions of all our trade with these parts of India, which is. at present 
veil nigh annihilated, owing to being forced through the long tortuous channel viS 
faomad. * ; 

" 1 Kv ; ' 

r H* As to how fat the absence of direct communication with t 
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* 7 . South India is a very large market for cotton yarns and piece goods, and we Rave 
Bft>» Jthlm onci endeavoured to obtain a share of this trade ; buf our attempts have always 
eadpa in failure, because of the artificially enormous distance the goods have to be carried 
vid Manmad, and the heavy freight charges consequent thereon. It will be seen from the 
map what a tremendous difference it could make, if the missing link — Ballarshah- Waran* 
gali-Vere to be supplied. The following typical figures show how the mileages will be 
affected 


Typical large stations for yarn and cloth in 

South India. 

Miles from Nagpur 
vii Manmad. 

Miles from Nagpur 
vii Ballarshah. 
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8. Again, the Southern Presidency and the adjacent Nizam’s territory are famous 
for their Cambodia, and some other types of long and strong staple cottons, which they 
grow profusely. As you know, cultivators here are taking more and more to short-staple- 
cotton, and we find it increasingly difficult to secure our supplies of long staple within the 1 
limits of the Central Provinces and Berar. We have practically to buy about 75 per cent 
of our requirements in this line either in America or other parts of India ; and here, again, 
we can do much larger business with the south than at present, were it not for the high 
railway freights which raise the cost abnormally. With the Ballarshah-Warangal Jine 
these cotton centres can also be brought within considerably easier reach, as the following 
will show : — 


Typical large stations for staple cotton in 

South India. 

Miles from Nagpur 
vid Manmad. 

Miles from Nagpur 
vii Ballarshah. 
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9. Of course, the advantages even to the cotton industry will be 'reciprocal. The 
cotton mills in Southern India will be able to buy the Central Provinces short-staple 
cotton, the best of this type throughout India, and cheaper freight might enable them to 
cater for our market* effectively in manufactured goods as well. ’ 


10. Similarly, the trade in various other commodities is bound to be fostered bv the 
railway mileage being brought down to a level commensurate with the natural gcographi- 
cal distances. Besides, it is a matter of common knowledge, that new railways planted 
in fertile tracts, affording direct means of communication with large consuming markets 
lead to lines of development and evolve forces of progress in their train the end of which 
it is impossible to foresee. ’ c 


11. Apart from its undoubted commercial advantages for onr Provinces this small 
link will do away with the present hardships of travel to the Southern Presidency It 
takes over two days to reach Madras from Nagpur, even by mail or express trains but a 
Madraj-Delhi through express vid Nagpur, which will be a certainty with the 
Ballarshah-Nagpur line, could accomplish' {he journey to Nagpur in some twenty hours. 

13. The link will, further, be an admirable one from a strategic point of view as it 
■would at once complete the chain of one -gauge direct communication north to south, 
traversing the whole length of the country. * 

* ■, ( ’ A * S 

*3* . With all these advantages, and its immense possibilities for good i! is very 
Jinking up Ballarshah With Wwangal, once safd S he well 
®n the taffy has been practically shelved, for reasons best known to the fespoiuflHe 
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a8vifcr8 of the Government of India. Sir T. R, Wynne, tife late President 
>of the Railway Board, recently stated in His Excellency the Viceroy’s ? Council, that: the 
line had been completely surveyed, but he could not say whether it would be cortstrqcted 
at all. In this connection, the well-known Calcutta commercial weekly, Capital . « makes 
some pertinent remarks in its issue dajted 23rd ultimo. It says;*— * 

li Calcutta will naturally draw all the traffic and business it can, but its chpsteity of 
absorption will have some physical limits ; and it will be necessary to provide for other 
outlets. England's prosperity is not dependent on that of a single town or port, but 
on many. Madras may well agitate for a share in the business. It is evident from a 
glance at the map of India that it only requires a few missing links to provide a through 
north and south grand trunk communication on the broad, gauge, between the United 
Provinces in the north and Madras and Colombo in the south 

u An obstacle to this is tO|be met in the Nizam’s (Hyderabad) Railway policy, which 
has been to spend money through the agency of the Nizam's State Railway Company in 
making the Godaverv Valley Railway on the metre gauge, which supplies only a local 
want. 1 2a miles of broad gauge between Warangal and Chanda lies wholly in the 
Hyderabad State. It forms the most important link to be supplied in a north and 
south trunk line. For some reason, not completely explained, , this link is supposed to 
prejudice the narrow gauge railway, if made. Except for local purposes, the Godavery 
Valley Railway is at the mercy of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. By connecting 
at Chanda, the Nizam's line gets in touch with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and encourages 
trade with Madras. It becomes a very important factor in all through traffic, when 
the developments in course of formation, north and south, are fully matured. 

“ The Bengal-Nagpur a' 6" gauges, running north from Chanda to Jubbulpore, have 
little traffic from want of a north and south objective. Let the Hyderabad State 
lityk be made and they may be swamped with traffic to and from Madras, and 
their conversion rendered imperative. It is evidently Hyderabad that is stopping the 
way to the North and South Grand Trunk system, with its antiquated Nizam's State 
Railway contract. If progress is to be made, it will probably require the assistance of an 
independent company with an up-to-date contract." 


14. The above gives one some indication of the difficulties in the way of the new 
line ; and, incidentally, it also shows what decided views people interested in trade and 
industries hold as to the possibilities of the Warangal-Ballarshah (Chanda) connection, 
and its necessity for the full development of the existing lines as well. The same Writer, 
in another issue of Capital , dated nth June 1914, considers this connection to be in 
every respect much more urgent, both from the Madras as well as the Central Provinces 
point of view, than the Raipur-Vizianagram line which was so much heard of in the past, 
but work on which is also entirely suspended after the opening of a very small section 
from the Vizianagram end, some years ago. He writes: — 

\\ u As far as Vizagapatam harbour is concerned, we find that a connection with Raipur, 
however mjich it must have been pressed on the attention of the Government of India, is 
still marked on the maps with a dotted line, the funds for it being apparently diverted under 
the pressure of the agitation for wagons and rolling-stock exercised from Calcutta. 
It is not clear that this connection demands a first place in the railway programme of 

construction The interest of Madras, in the main, lies in the connection 

of Warangal with Chanda and Nagpur If Madras wishes to rise to a real 

sense of heir dignity as an important jewel in the Imperial diadem, she will agitate for the 
through connection with Upper India by an uninterrupted broad-gauge route." 


15. The Railway Board are not likely to spare the large funds required for some 
400 miles of the Raipur-Vizianagram Railway for a considerable length of time, and have 
made it quite clear that this line roust await other urgent needs. I submit, this, coupled 
with the fact that the Ballarshah-Warangal line is a very short length of some 150 miles 
and is much more necessary for the development of trade between the Central Provinces 
and the south, as well as south and upper India, makes its immediate coostrbctio n doubly 
necessary. 


16. 1 have, therefore, now the honour to request you, as the officer primarily 
responsible for the fostering and development of agriculture and industries in these 
Provinces, to move the Local Government to use their influence with the Government of India 
with a view to have this small link between Ballarshah and Warangal sanctioned* and 
constructed by one or other of the railways concerned, or by any other agency^ as soon 
as possible. As one who was intimately associated with the trade and commence of tM* 
country, during his official connection with the Government of India for several 
Sir Benjamin Robertson will hardly need any argpments to convince him of / the 
of this line, and all it means for the Provinces , under his charge. And* 
imortant interests at stake, any differences with ^Sie Nizam’# Government 
^-“paMe of friendly adjustment, especially when it 

it Territory as well, . 
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Trusting you will take up* the. matter with the Local Government 
and awaiting an early and favourable reply. 
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as soon as ponible 


torrespondence No. 2. 

■ "Re the short gap between Parassia, the terminus of the Pinch Valley branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and Khirsadoh, on the Benial-Naebur 
(narrow gauge) Railway. ' 5 


No. 459 ) dated N^pur, the 31st August 1915. 

From— Khan BahaduI* Sir Bezonji Dadabhoy Mehta, Kt., Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur, 

To— A. M. Clark, Esq., Traffic Manager, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, Calcutta. 

As you must be aware, the Pench Valley branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Nagpur-Itarsi extension is to be opened next month for all descriptions of traffic. 
The terminus of this branch— Parassia— is, I understand, only about miles from the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway narrow gauge station, Khirsadoh, and I trust you will^arrange 
for this small connecting link being made up as early as possible. In fact, looking to 
the trifling cost at which this tiny link will at once afford a means of direct and consider 
ably shorter through communication to your main line and all the narrow gauges converg- 
ing at Itwari with the various sections of the Great Indian Peninsula meeting at the import- 
ant junction of Itarsi, 1 should be .surprised if the project has not already engaged your 
Agent's attention. A junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal-Nagpur Railways 
at Parassia will be mutually advantageous to either line as well as the general public; and 
I trust the Bengal-Nagpur Railway with its characteristic enterprise will see that it is not 
long delayed. 


No. 12779, dated Calcutta, the 1st November 1915. 

From— G. C. Godfrey, Esq., Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 

To— The Manager, Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., “ The Empreis 
Mills,” Nagpur. 

Mr. Clark has handed over to me your letter to him No. 450, dated the 31st August 1915, 
in which you advocate the linking up of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway narrow gauge line with 
Parassia station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway broad gauge line. This matter 
has already had my attention, and a year ago 1 expressed my views on it to the Honfole 
the Chief Commissioner ; at that time I reported that I did not think the connection woittcl* 
serve any useful purpose as the two railways had their own lines over which to c^rry 
coal, and as for through booking in other kinds of traffic 1 could not foresee any prospects. 

In your letter to Mr. Clark you indicate that in your opinion the line will be advan- 
tageous to the public and to the railways ; I 9hall be very glad to receive your more detailed 
views on the matter and your suggestions as to what sort and kind of traffic is likely to 
benefit from it. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 


No. 1384. dated Nagpur, the 30th November 1915. 

From— Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dadabhoy Mehta, Kt., Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
To— The Agent, Bengal-Nagpur, Bailway Co., Ltd., Kidderpore, Calcutta. 


I beg to thank you for your kind favour No. 12779 of 1st instant regarding the 
proposed through connection of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagtmr.RaiTwavs 
at Parassia, , 

_ l was not aware that th«?Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner had approached you on the 
subject, nor had we had any communication with Government on tne subject. This will 
abow you that there are independent opinions as to the desirability, if not quite the 
necessity, for the linking up both the termini. We believe Messrs. Shaw Wallace 
Company of the Pench Valley Coal-fields are just as anxious that such a facility would help 

traffic. 


U is difficult to enumerate beforehand what description of traffic and how much of it 
may be encouraged ; but you know development follows the easiest routes. 


It struck metbat while the Rsni-Nagpur line is building,, the construction qf which 
WMMe d W bn delayed for ydarji wring to the uorigbleous end cruel 


is now 



...... yearn otis’g to the uorigbteous 

for us to boftk nur «rge t»ffic for Cawnpore, Defti 
i saf it wodd Mvewwr.ao^mileaof haulage,' and therefore 
Wbrnfobt be tWetoeead 
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a wood oart of our goods toltarsi and several other stations Jn the neighbourhood. ^ Then 
there might be grain and other traffic from Chhind wars and Seoul and other stations- 
on your narrow gauge line which may find an outlet by the proposed route. 

May 1 venture to add that it would indeed be a great pity to leave such a short g“p- 
between the two termini, offering obstruction to traffic which would in all probability 
largely develop but for the difficulty of transport by carts over a small distance ? 

Trusting this may receive your favourable consideration, and thanking you again for 
your courtesy. 

Note on the Empress Cotton Mills, Nagpur. 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur, has been the pioneer of the cotton industry in the Ces^ra^ 
Provinces. It has grown from a small beginning to be the largest, cotton manufactory in 
India with five separate mills comprising in all over a lakh of spindles and 2,200 looms 
with preparatory, bleaching, dyeing and finishing machinery, and working with a capital, 
reserve funds, and loans aggregating about 2} crores of rupees. 

The company was formed and registered in Bombay in 1874 with a capital of 15 lakhs 
divided into 3,000 shares of Rs. 500 each. 

The mill started work in 1877 wilh an equipment of about 30,000 mule and 
throstle spindles and 500 looms. There were considerable difficulties in regard to labour 
in the beginning, the mill being the first industrial joint-stock venture on this side of India, 
but the untiring energy and genius of its founder, the late Mr. Jamsetji Tata, who person- 
ally supervised its erection and working during the first few years, overcame every 
obstacle, and the company was soon in a position to earn large profits. The success since 
attained is unique in the annals of Indian cotton industry. ^ 

In IQI2 extra capital to the extent of 50 lakhs was raised by the issue of to.ooo 5 per 
cent cumulative preference shares. This rate is considered the lowest ever paid on this 
description of shares issued by an industrial corporation in India. 

The company has out of its profits added Rs. 31,87,500 to its capital, giving fully 
paid-up shares free to the shareholders in proportion to their original holdings ; and thus 
raising the capital from Rs. 15,00,000 to Rs. 46,87,5°°- . 


It has paid Rs. 2,80,18,131 in dividends to date. 


, It has further been able to build up entirely from the profits the following reserve 

*» 

Reserve fund ... ••• ••• 05,719 


£ 


Equalisation of dividend fund 
Depreciation fund 
Insurance fund 
Pension fund 
Provident fund 


S.«4.«7« 

35»5*»57° 

16 , 33,404 

2,S7»*77 

•,I4»644 

70,16,885 


Thus, the total profits up to 30th June last, exclusive of Rs. 7,66.875 paid as 
preference dividend during the last four years, aggregate Rs. 3,82,22,516 or over 25 times 
the original ordinary capital. 

The original shareholder has consequently gained, by being the first fortunate ,aUotee 
of a share in this company, 2-05 shares free; and his first investment of R»> 5 °° 
with these 2-05 shares given him gratis, worth to him Rs. 7,015 at the present rate 

R 4 . 2,300 and has brought him Rs. 9,339 in the shape. of dividends. 

The company possesses about 105 acres of landed property in Nagpur and other 
daces. It has mill buildings, godowns, bleach and dye-houses, ginning factory, re*idq 
quarters for staff, etc., covering an area of about 10 .lakbs square feet In Nagpur aton.‘ 
also possesses seven ginning factories, together with cotton baling presses and land, bui d 8 
and godowns appertaining to them, ii the cotton districts. The total value of the 
Immovable property is Rs. 31,45,948, 

The plant consists of 100,354 spindles and 2,too looms with all preparatory, 
leaching and finishing machines of the best type. The dye and bleach 

exte nsion, via* mill No. 5, are driven electrically. The -total' • 

pfepertyis Rs. 66,56,002. 

of work-people 

in about 600 

wv , - • 

pdoseo 
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The company has from the first adopted the princiole of <«iHn„ «;j. „j 
•for depredation of property ; and though nearly the whole of the marMn^^k 5 'u™ 8 
mills is renewed, the best and newest ot its kind with all the latest imnm ^ 'V^t oder 
been qet up. and the building, kept in a thorough state of ffiKS2ii?? n 5 

still stands at a very satisfactory figure. ^ ’ * de P r «ciation fund 

The property of the company being extensive the annual premium of insurance comes 
to a very large suns, and the company contents itself with partly insuring with the Sr! 
toce^mpames and carrying the remainder of the rateable premium to its own insurant 
fund. It is thus to a large extent its own underwriter. The total insurance fund which 
has been built up entierly out of the net premiums saved on uninsured property now 
amowtU to over 15 lakhs The company has been most careful in taking evefy posrible 
precaution against fire risks. The buildings are all shed ones divided into blocks, She 
company has provided automatic sprinkler installations all over the mill as well as afl 
other appliances for putting out fires as its own experience and as the fire insurance 
offices nave from time to time suggested. ranee 


It has built up a workmen s pension fund partly out of profits and partlv out of 
the amount of unpaid wages, which latter item is wholly credited to this fund From this 
fund pensions up to half flie average monthly earnings, subject to a maximum of Rs. 7 per * 
month, are ordinarily paid to all the operatives who have serves! over a 5 years and are 
able to do so no longer. Besides, special pensions are also awarded in cases of excep- 
tionally long and meritorious service. The total number of pensioners on the rolls at 
present is 49, drawing in the aggregate Rs. 480 per month. 


From the pension fund small increments of Rs. i* per month in addition to the 
usual earnings are paid to all operatives who have completed 20 years’ service. The 
total number earning such increments is 142 to-day. 


We have also a provident fund for the benefit of all employes whose earnings 
exceed Rs. io per month. Contributions are optional. The members contribute an anna 
per rupee of monthly earnings ; the company ordinarily contributes a like sum to the 
credit of members, and allows interest on both at 6 per cent. There are 650 contributors who 
annually pay in about Rs. 20,000 and the total sum standing to their credit, including the 
company’s contributions with interest, aggregates Rs. 4,12,000. Members leaving service 
in less than 20 years are not allowed the benefit of the company’s contribution but only 
the interest on their contributions. 1 


Copies* of the pension and provident fund rules are annexed. 

Government have established two factory schools for the elementary educatioKtf 
half-time workers in the neighbourhood of the mills. The company contributes Rs^jrfJ 
per month towards the maintenance of these schools besides providing slates, pencils 
books, etc., free to every child. Besides, with a view to encourage regular attendance, 
a bonus of four annas is paid by the company to all children who attend the schools every 
day during the month. The total number of half-timers receiving instruction in the 
two schools is 360, of whom about 300 earn the regularity bonus. 

The company also maintains an elementary vernacular school teaching up to the 
Gujarati fifth standard for the benefit of the children of the staff who are charged a nominal 
fee. This school is attended by 45 pupils. 

We have a system of apprenticeships for training up our own men from the start for 
all positions. All our heads of departments, foremen and other assistants with very 
fare exception have been entirely trained at the mills. Besides, about a hundred men 
trained here have left us to join other concerns on higher salaries as managers, h eads of 
departments, supervisors, etc. Copies* of apprentice-agreements for different classes are 
also annexed. 

We have recreation add wading rooms for the superior officers and staff who are all 
provided with decent sanitary quarters round about the mills. 

We have alia a system of annual prizes for skilled and efficient work and regularity 
u attendance. These prizes are awarded on the results of competitive trials or on the 
basis «f the highest monthly production or the utmost regularity in attendance, also for 
-general skill and proficiency as suited to the various classes of labour concerned. 

Monthly cash bonuses of a rupee or more are also allowed in almost all departments, 
where fixed wages are paid, to those who regularly attend every working day. 

Ail these incentives to skilled' and steady work in the shape of bonuses, prizes, 
^increments, pensions, etc., *are being appreciated by the better classes of employes, but 
*ne larger pry rrtkm »re notoriously unsteady in occupation and irregular in attendance. 
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About 15 to 20 per cent is the daily proportion of absentees. The operatives habitually 
take a couple or more days off besides periodically going away for months together to their 
up-country homes, or to other lighter occupations. It was calculated some years back that 
the entire population of the mills changed, on an average^ every eighteen months. 
Hence the very small number of pensioners and increment-earners in spite of the mill 
being in operation for 40 years. A large proportion of those who are taken on as new 
men are usually ex-employ6s who return after an absence of some months or years. 
With the demand for labour falling habitually short of the supply flie men, specially the 
skilled artisans, are masters of the situation and have to be taken up whenever they choose 
to come. 

We have a grain shop opened for the benefit of the work-people where grain is» sol# 
to them at cost price on credit. The monthly purchases are deducted from their wages 
on pay-day. 1 he shop is very popular, the annual sales therein aggregating about 1$ 
to 2 lakhs! In famine or scarcity times, the prices charged are below market rates, the 
company bearing the lo*s. In one year of exceptionally high grain prices this loss came 
to about Rs. 55,000. 

A plot of land measuring about 4 1 acres was leased by us from the municipality some 
ten years back with a view r to build quarters for our work-people. A number of chaw Is 
have been built accordingly, but these failed to attract our men and the experiment 'had 
to be abandoned. They prefer to build or live in their own huts in different localities 
and in the neighbourhood of the dwellings of their caste-fellows, friends and relatives. 

The company, as stated at the outset, pioneered the way for the cotton industry in 
these provinces. It w r as the first in India in adopting and successfully demonstrating, when 
even the English spinners looked askance and were in doubt, the vast superiority of ring 
spindles over throstle spindles and for such counts as are ordinarily being spun in India, 
over even mule spindles. It was also the first in India to provide its mills with sprinklers 
for automatically extinguishing fires. So has it been the first in India in adopting, in its 
mills, humidifying and ventilating apparatus of the best kind available. It is the only one 
so far as is known having a regular pension and provident fund scheme for its operatives. 


The following accompaniments to this note are not printed 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


Provident fund rules. 
Pension rules. 
Agreement form for 


graduate apprentices (to be trained as managers or 
heads of departments), 
ordinary apprentices, 
mechanical engineering apprentices, 
technical college textile graduate apprentices. 

„ „ electrical graduate apprentices. 


Note on Calico-printing . 

This is a promising. industry for India. It has already been attempted on a small 
scale, but in almost all cases has been found a failure. I have only lately seen a small plant 
working in one of the Bombay mills which is reported to be a success. I doubt, if such 
comparatively tiny installations as are usually contemplated as appendages to spinning 
and weaving mills, are at all likely to flourish or contribute to the building up of this 
industry in India. These will have little chance of successfully competing witk a vast and 
highly-organised European industry. In the first instance, highly-paid European experts 
would be necessary for working the printing machines, mixing colours and working out 
and engraving deteigns on rollers, ana, efficient working premised, the cosj per unit of 
output would be disproportionately high for small plants. 

The vicinity of the Tata Hydro-Electric Company's Power Station at Khapoli, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway only a few miles from Bombay, would seem to be an 
ideal site for the establishing of one br more large bleaching, dyeing and printing 
works. Land would be very cheap and an unlimited supply of water which practically 
runs to waste from the turbine outlets would be available. Besides, there are possibilities 
of building up a large and efficient industrial colony far away from the unhealthy 
surroundings, temptations, etc., of city life. The industry is certainly worth investigation 
by the Industrial Cotamission. r 


Additional Writttn Evidonet. 


, - 

dESfoct St? ”• We have adopted this system since the mills started work in 1877. 

^ess SUto, Nsgpor. At first, we took up young men who had passed/orin some cases studied, up to the 
matriculation examination, on Rs. 10 per ftontfc lot a tom of three years with Sjobuh* of 
JRs. 1*5 and Ra. »$ 0 for the second and third yean, raapecthratejaadna opfeaon : »o jpB* 
of the company to retain their services for two yeara more on Rs. 50 per month. 
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The present terms for the same classes of apprentices for the spinning, weaving and 
other departments are Rs. 25 for the first three years, Rs. 35 for the fourthfand Rs. Is for 
the fifth vear. For mechanical engineering apprentices these are Rs. 25 till the pawing 
of 2nd class engineer’s examination and service for five years thereafter, Rs. so Der month 
being paid for the first two years and Rs. 70 for the remaining three. ° F 

From 1887 we began taking up a few University graduates for being trained ud 
as managers or heads of departments. The terms for this class were Rs. 50 for the first 
year,. Rs. 75 for the second and Rs. 100 for the last three years. These are the same 
to this day, with the exception that Rs. 125 per month is being paid for the fifth year 

* ^ Only recently we have commenced taking up the Bombay Victoria Technical Institute 

graduates as apprentices on special terms. These are for manufacturing departments 
Rs. 35 at the start rising to Rs. 75 with annual increments of Rs. 10, and for electrical 
engineers Rs. 40 in the first, Ks. 50 in the second, Rs. 60 in the third year and till 
passing the second class mechanical engineer’s examination, with service for five years 
thereafter, Rs. £0 being paid for the first two years and Rs, 100 for the remaining three. * 

We prefer to take young men direct from schools or colleges and train them up in 
our own way. We have experience of only a few technical college youths, who were 
taken up on our ordinary terms prevalent at the time. Their equipment cannot be com- 
pared with that received at the mills, but after being grounded in practical work just like 
others, they h&ve shaped very well. 


The total number of youths who entered into apprenticeship agreements with us for 
the past forty years aggregates 202, of whom 39 left us owing to ill-health or other causes in 
less than a year, 5 died in the company’s service, and 64 are with us at present as heads of 
departments, assistants, foremen, etc., or in course of training. The remaining 94 who 
left us after being trained at the mills are accounted for as follows; — 

Managers or heads of departments in other cotton mills. 


Managers 
Spinning masters 
Weaving „ 

Carding „ 

Engineers ... 

Dyeing and bleaching masters 

Assistant masters or engineers, etc., in other mills and 
factories 

In other occupations 
In occupations unknown 

Total 


10 

7 

6 , 

5 

5 

2 

— 35 

27 

... 19 

13 

... 94 


Of the 23 University graduates taken up-to-date 10 are with us at present, 1 being 
spinning master, 1 weaving master, 1 dyeing and bleaching master, 1 assistant spin* 
iiiUg master, 1 assistant manager, 1 assistant dyeing and bleaching master, 1 assistant 
Engineer, and 3 in* course of training. Of the remaining 13 who left us 6 are managers, 
2 weaving masters, and 1 spinning master of other cotton mills ; 2 are in other occupations 
and the whereabouts of 1 are unknown. 

Oijr two chief engineers, one of whom has been in our service for forty years and the 
other one over thirty, both started their career in the ordinary grade of apprentices on 
Rs. 10 per month. 

* The 04 men of the apprentice class now in our service are employed as follows : 
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Dyeing and Bleaching Department*. 

Dyeng and bleaching master on Rs. 400 ... 1 

Assistant dyeing and bleaching masters on Rs. 150 a 
and Rs. 215. 

Assistants on Rs, 60 and Rs. 80 ... 

Apprentices in training 

Office. 

Assistant manager on Rs. 430 
Assistants on Rs. 95 to Rs. 120 
Apprentice in training 



Total 


8 


7 


64 


0 al Evidence, the l 8 th December 19x6, 

President. — We value your advice very much based as it is on experience of a unique 
kind in India. Your note gives a good deal of material to think over. We shall take 
every opportunity of discussing this question of shipping and ship-building with other 
•people who can supplement your views. The great difficulty in the way is the absence 
of anything like steel-plate manufacture in the country. About railway facilities we had 
a little fight to a finish somewhere about 1906-07 in the matter of the Nagpur-Itarsi line, 
and Mr. Low will note the suggestions and also the other proposition about the extensions 
southwards between Warangal and Ballarshah. About the cotton industry we will 
discuss the matter with the agricultural experts and see if anything can bs done. 
I understand that a certain amount of long staple cotton is already grown in Sind and 
other places. Regarding the forest question you have struck a point which we have 
discussed with previous witnesses. It turns almost entirely on the question of extraction 
of forest materials. There are many difficulties in the way such as the absence of light 
railways, suitable roads, and these stand in the way of development and marketing. 
Your note about Calico printing opens up a question about which we shall have to re- 
adjust our ideas. And then as regards the hydro-electric schemes, we have been accustomed 
in peninsular India to water-flow in the rivers which is intermittent ; there are floods in 
the monsoon and the rivers are dry in the summer. We have got obviously to recast 
our notions and look at things from different points of view. If more hydro-electric 
schemes are developed, of course, we shall have more cases of that kind to consider. 


I do not know if any of my colleagues would like to ask you some questions. 
I suppose you would not mind having an informal talk with us. Some of the members 
who are awav have lost this opportunity. I know they would all like to express to ybu 
* our congratulations for the success of your enterprise which is opening out a new field 
’ in the Central Provinces. You have done a great deal of credit to Mr. J. N. Tata who, 
if he were alive, would give you credit for your genius and ability which have given such 
splendid results. 


Mr* A . Chalterton.—Q. In the course of the Commission’s tour we have had a great 
many witnesses who are in favour of extending technical education through the agency 
of the university ; that is to say, in some form or other connecting the technical colleges 
with the universities, but from a glance at the additional note you have sent us it .appears 
that to a large extent your mills are running under the control of men who are ^ainiy 
drawn from other classes than the university graduates?—^. Yes. 


Q> Apparently you have established an apprenticeship class and that at any rate a very 
large number of highly paid managers and assistant managers, not men who are jn^charge 
of the scientific departments of the mill, have not had a university education?—^. There 
are graduates and we have also matriculates. We have two classes. You!will find that the 
higher service Is manned by graduates from universities and others are matriculated 
students. We take them from the colleges and schools directly and* train them up to the 
point that we require. 


Q . In the apprenticeship classe^how many are graduates?— ^ 4 . Of the $3 graduates 
10 are with us at present, one being spinning master and soon as gifeniu the note. There 
are others who have gone away to take up positions .outside the mill and there are 64 men 00 
the apprentice class in pur service. * * 


10 but 


Q. Are not any of these 64 university graduates?— A. That is given in the oot#||too*, 
ut of the 64 are university graduates. ,4 ■ * . 

Q, The point 1 tfoulA like to ask is thit. Do you fiqd.it necessary or even ad 
that the pen who are going to be your heads of departments mid foremen she 

- ■ m.n « . J: r a! 1 u ' 


ous that the pea wno are going w oc your neaas 01 atparunents ana 
a university tdttcation or do van prefer they ibbuU tain tfceir tra »4 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ?— A We prmrcradaafhs. 
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men coining direct and being trained at the mills- We find that they grasp things quiqkly, 
They have been able to manage things better. “We have also tried some technical 
students. We found that they did not come up to the same level at least immediately. 


President.-^Q. , What subjects should they have taken in graduation and what should be 
their age?— A. All 1 want ft some standard of education and general culture so that they 
can grasp the theory and practice of any branch and so pick up all the threads thereof 
quicker. The age should be about 35. 

Dr. E. Hipkinson , — Q. ^Do you want any science degree?— A. Wc would prefer 
taen with science qualifications, but we do not for that reason refuse to take graduates in 
literature or other subjects. 

Mr. A. Ckatterton.+—Q. Do your managers and technically qualified men train 
. them ? — A. In fact they begin work at 0 nee and they go on learning as they do the work. 
They begin from the lower grades. 

Q. Do you have any training classes ?— A. We have no training classes. A man when 
he joins us goes direct to the mechanic 6hop and learns filing and chipping and so on. 
A graduate would learn the work of 611c department and then begin another. The men 
see tfie work of their superiors and they learn for themselves. 

Q. Do the majority of vour men belong to the Parsec community?—/!. Almost all of 
them. We found it difficult to take other communities because they would not stand # 
our discipline and our rules. 

Q: University education does not do much harm to the Parsec ? — A. Not as far as f 
can see*. In* fact it helps him. 

Q. Have your graduates suggested any improved machinery ? — A. They bring to 
notice small details. Even unskilled men who have not had any university education do that. 
Ther# is a man of the working class who was taken up as a child and who has gradually 
nseii higher and higher. He has been able to suggest a good many improvements. 

0 . Is he a Parsee ?— A. He is a Hindu of the lower class. We encourage til such 
suggestiorts wherever they come from. 

Q? You think that in this matter of giving tips graduates are no better than the 
ordinary men ?— A* We have found that many graduates have grasped things and managed 

• better , 

Q . The whole of your machinery is standardised. You get the machines from Lanca- 
shire ?— A. We have made many improvements. If after trial we think that any improve- 

* mentsare needed we make suggestions accordingly the next time that we order similar 
machinery. If yyou were to look at our orders you will see the number of suggestions and 
alterations that we have made. That shows that the working men notice these defects hi 
the machines. 

Mr. A. Ckatterion . — Q. Have you got any system of rewards for the men who notice 
these defects and suggest improvements ?— < 4 . If we find a man intelligent we give him 
bonuses 

Q. About hand-loom weaving, if I remember rightly you were speaking about it in 
Naim. Tal.* Have you supplied warps to hand-loom weavers ? To trade generally ?— A. It 
does pot suit them to get the sized beams from us. It would be a good thing if they did 
that, We supply sized beams to jails and some hand-loom factories. 

Q . You supplied me with long warps which I have tried on hand-looms and the 
difficulty I found was that they were too long. It took the weaver much too long to get 
through tye warps ?— . A. It would not pay us to make small warps. If. people wanted short 
warps wp shall have to cut them, 

- Q . Have you tried any experiments in Nagpur itself in developing a market for the 
warp ?—A. We are afraid of doing that. They would fight shy of us and would be afraid 
. that we were going to degfive them of their living. 

& It has been said that hand-woven cloth is much more .durable than the machine- 
made doth. Hate you any reason to think that it is true ?— A. Yqa. If you size the cloth 
very heavily the clqth v/pM not be so durable as the hand-woven $oth. % Of course other- 
wise there would be no difference* l do not think the hand-weavers could put on such 
quantities of size as the power-factories can do* % 

, 0. You would agree that hand-siaing givfes you a sponger yarn than slasher sizing ? — - 
4* Pcannot say thft| * ItalJ depend^ o» the quality and the quantity of the size put on. 

0 . Another question Hi which we are interested is whether thy power-loom will drive 
off t^e hand-lodm; Have you formed any opinion about that ?-vl* Powe*looms have aot so 
far been out. Stity there is a large ouster of the latter running. I 

fslinkredfletlon. We sell over halt the quantity of yarn we produce 
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to hand-weavers, export about a fifth to China, and weave the balance ourselves. The 
quantity sold to hand-weavers is thus a fairly large proportion, and this in spite of the fact 
that our spindles have increased from 50,000 to 100,000 during the last fifteen years. 

Q. As manager of your mills you are as much interested in the development of tho 
haud loom as the power loom ?— A. In one way certainly. 

Q. Another point which you raise in your note is about the cotton-hosiery* Do you * 
spin cotton suitable for this sort of work ?— A. Only a very small quantity, because there is 
not a large demapd. If there was a good demand we should^p in it specially. We make 
it only in special cases as the demand is so small. 

Q. Is there any large demand for the Japanese hosiery ?— A. It is spreading all over 
India. It is very cheap, I understand. 

Q. You recommend the adoption of the methods of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
panyr Do they sell entirely on the hire-purchase system ?— A. Both by the hire-purchase 
system and also outright. They have agents in small villages also. They go out from 
place to place. 

Q. Have they any schools for leaching ? — A . These agents go out. When they Bell k 
machine, they send a man specially to the customer and he shows him the methods of 
working the machine. 

♦ Dr. E . Hopkinson.—Q . You say that calico printing has been tried in India and has 
been a failure. Do you know the reasons for this ? — A . I think the field is very limited 
at present. There was only one machine which I saw in Bombay. You want experts. 
These are not available in India. In Bombay there was only one European who was 
looking after the machine. Engraved rollers would have to be got out and kept 41 stock in 
sufficient quantities. Unless you have a large establishment it will not be a paying concern. 

Q. Calico printing represents the highest development of the textile industry. It 
requires very expert knowledge. Supposing you started on a large scale, for many years you 
would have to import the machinists, the colourists and the engravers. But still in the face 
of that you advocate it as an industry to be established in India?— A. Yes. We had six 
Englishmen imported when we first started the mill in Nagpur. 

Q. How long did they remain ? — A. They remainedt hree years. We have only one 
Englishman now on our staff. 

Q. As regards long staple cotton you strongly advocate that attention should be given 
to it not only from your point of view but for Indian mills generally. Do you think that 
' if long staple cotton were produced successfully there will be a distinct tendency towards 
spinning finer counts?— A. It would pay the mills to do that. At present they cannot get 
the cotton they want. 

Q % You yourself are importing American cotton ?— A. Yes. And Egyptian cotton also* 

Q . Would you advocate the growing of long staple cotton even beyond the require- 
ments of India for export?— A. Certainly. I think then England would not have to 
depend on American cotton so much. 

Q. Would you endorse this as a general proposition that the higher the quality of 
production the more profitable it is ?— A. I am afraid not. It would not pay so well as 
coarse spinning as circumstances go at present. 

Q. I think )Ou hold very strongly that there will be no great improvement in the 
efficiency of Indian labour except through shorter hours and higher wages?— A. With 
shorter hours we can get steady labour. 

Q. Would you advocate any legislative enactment with that end in view T— A. There 
is no other way of doing it. There is a legislative enactment now. The mills are supposed 
to work 12 hours a day. We used to work 13 hours before this enactment. 

Q. You would advocate still further legislation? — A . I would* 1 would propose. 
1 1 hours and then after a time 10. * * 

Q . Would you extend ‘ legislation to fixing wages ? — A. No. i thihjx we slioulS be 
obliged to raise wages. Supposing there is difficulty in obtaining)labour, the workmen wfll 
demand more, apd we shall be obliged to pay them. ► ' 1 

Q , That will qome about naturally?— A Yes, Yhere is no legislation requited i® 
the matter, The thing will adjust itself. , b ** 

* Q • You object to anything of the naturp of ^minimum wage ?-r^ Ido oot#ia^ 
I should advocate ^ v * ■ p* 

Would yott advocate legislation to ensure better hygienic ' 

people I think there insufficient legislation > for them. Set ^ngairds 

wqjxied to build bouts but w#co«M not attract the popple, Jilfche *gse of * 
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different, but in mofussil places people generally like to live with their relatives, friends and 
caste fellows in houses built by themselves. I do not know if it will be wise to legislate on 
the matter. It may be necessary in the city, but not in the mofussil. 

Q . Have you got half-time in operation her e ?— ^4. Yes. 

' Q. 1 think you would say that the best possible education is based on primary educa- 
tion going on concurrently with the work in the mills t — A. I think so. There are Govern- 
ment scbqols here where the half-timers go for two hours a day. 

Q. Do you think it desirable that mill-owners should be compelled 4>y legislative 
enactment to provide schools for the half-timers ? — A, I'cannot say one way or the other, 

I think it is the business of the Government to provide schools. 

Q . At any rate you agree that it might be a good step forward in the direction of 
compulsory and universal education ?-A. I agree in that. 

Mr. C . E. Low.—Q. Have you any knowledge of cases where these small hosiery 
machines have been worked successfully by individuals ? — A. Not personally. I know a great 
deal of yarn is ordered by the hosiery people. I think there are some hosiery factories 
in Calcutta and other places. 

Q. Did the same man continue the orders for yarn for any length of time ? — A. Yes. 

£?. Where was lie working ?—.*$. At Delhi and Cuttack. 

Q. You do not know anything of the sort here locally ?—A. There is a man who works • 
a number of knitting machines here in Nagpur and he also buys yarn from us regularly. 

Q. Do you think that an organisation like that of Singer's would be the right way of 
bringing it in ?— A. It would be the cheapest and the best. 

Q. Do you know what their system is ? — A. They have agents in different cities and 
even in villages. When they sell the machine on hire-purchase or otherwise they send a 
man to the customer or the buyer to show him how to work it. In this way they have 
introduced it even in remote villages where the tailors can be seen using it. 

Q. Supposing long staple cotton is grown on a large scale and a great proportion of it 
is exported, do you think that any counter-acting measures ought to be taken ? — A. 1 do 
not think so. We are now competing with the exporters. In fact the prices are generally 
settled by the exporters and not by the mills. 

Q. What would be the effect if a larger proportion of long staple cotton were grown 
and a good deal of it were exported. Do you think it would increase the growing of 
long staple cotton in India ? — A. Certainly. It would all depend on whether it pays the 
cultivator. 

Q. Supposing it pays him, do you think it would be a good thing for the country 
generally, looking at it from the cultivators’ point of view and the mill-owners', that there 
should be an export demand as well as a local demand ? — A. 1 think it would be good for 
everybody, 

Q . Supposing there is only a limited quantity grown just^ sufficient to supply the 
local mills, do you think that would affect the position ? — A. It will not be so good for the 
cultivators. It must be open for all and any market which pays the cultivator the best. 

Q. Supposing the mills required 2 million acres of long staple cotton, and the Agricul- 
tural Department could not get more than that, do you think that in that case, leaving 
aside the tariff question, steps ought to be taken to reserve the cotton for the Indian 
mills ? — A . 1 would not do anything of the kind. 1 would let the exporter compete witti 

the Indian mills in just the same way. 

Q . Why do you think it would be undesirable ? — A. That would be unfair to the 
cultivators. ¥ 

Q . That would discourage him from growing the crop if he finds that Government is 
interfering with him? — A. |es. 

Q . TherefoiWyou are in favour of free competition ? — A . Y es , 

Q> Turning to apprentices, are the men employed in your factories all Parsees ? A. 

Nearly all of them. There are one or two other men besides Parsees. 

Q . Do you know anything about a young Bengali who was sent home 4 or 5 years ago 
with a technical scholarship?-^. He waa‘ apprenticed at our mills. We had some more 
also but they could not stand the strain and the discipline. This did not si ait them tor 
their religious ablutions and other domestic reasons. I do not know what the Bengal 
gentleman is doing now. % 

. He wanted more than other people, 
ery Well and we could not place wi 


Did he come to yon' for en_ 
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Q. You were satisfied with his work ?— A. Yes. He did very well indeed. 

Q f He would have good prospects?-— A. Certainly. * * * ■ 

President.-~Q. Had he learnt anything daring his &ay in' England? 1 --^. He said 
that he could not learn mor^ than what he had learnt 4 ere. He was very honest and 
straightforward. ^ 

Q, He had lost three years’ experience ? — A. He might have gained soroe*experienc& 
But he said that he learnt nothing new. K 


Q.> So those who remained behind had the advantage ovef 4 ifchty in having gained 
experience? — A. Yel ^ * A : 

Q. Do you think that that system should be continued of picking out young men and 
sending them to England with State scholarships? — A. 1 do not see much use as far as the 
textile industry is concerned. They could learn here as much as in England. 


Witness No. 147. , 

Mr F. G. Sly, C I.C.S., Commissioner , Nagpur Division , Central Provinces. 

Notc.~Mt. Sly did not submit any written evidence. 

Oral Evidence , 18 th December 1916 . 

President.— Q. Practically every scheme that has been put before us so far breaks down 
for want of suitable technical and scientific advice. We found Local Governments helping- 
enterprises, such as tanning, with all kinds of doles, varying from Rs. 100 to 7 lakhs, and 
these advances have been made for technical reasons which appear to be little more than 
guesses; they have been made regardless of the fact that if the Government puts in Rs. 5,000 
the unfortunate public imagine that the enterprise is not a mere speculation and they come 
in with possibly 5 lakhs. Except in agriculture and mining, the Government pioneering 
of industries, so far, seems to be wasted. In the absence of any system of experimental 
work they do not seem to learn the lessons that ought to be learned from failures. The 
failures are buried as decently and as quickly as the local officer can manage, as something 
to be ashamed of instead of something that ought to be analysed as much as possible in 
order to obtain a valuable lesson. It is really the result apparently of having no organised 
scientific services. The man conducting an experiment on proper lines knows perfectly 
that his failures are as valuable to the country as a success. If we are going to have any 
real advance, some effective "artillery preparation ” in the way of scientific research must 
be made, extending it and organising it so as to reduce the quantity of " scattered fire 
that is now going on. The scientific officers are largely isolated, each doing good work 
in his own little laboratory ; they take up numbers of small problems, work at them for a 
while, and. when they get results, they are not able to follow them into practice. ^They go 
on leave with no one to take up the work on the same lines, and there is an enormous 
..amount of valuable time and material frittered away in this fashion. We are now up 
against other tropical countries that have been opened up by scientific people. There is 
no doubt that in future our scientific men will have to be regarded as part of the defence 
problem, I mean not defence in actual warfare, but the bigger fight that goes 011 in peace 
time. One of the most striking cases of waste we have so far come across has been in the 
matter of chemistry. We find chemists employed by the Agricultural Department, as you 
know, at Pusa, as well ats one each for the larger provinces ; under the Forest department ; 
the Geological Survey ; the Superintendent of Local Manufactures ; at the Cordite factory 
are four or five; and the Metallurgical Inspector has one besides himself.' Some of tnese 
chemists are carrying on researches that overlap ; the results are published in isolated 
reports that the scientific public cannot readily get at. Each little chemist ill ms own 
little province is independent : the amount and kind of work that he does isleffr tohis own 
conscience ; but it is not a question of conscience merely, but of pace-making. We want a 
chemical service organised in such a way that there will be criticism of xhe work done and 

of such a size that a good man can satisfy his ambitions, and feel that what he * s ~ 0, !?8 j® 

going to lead to something else, and not merely a local result that might be buried. 1 
should be possible to get more work out of the same staff that we have now in India* ^ ou 
have had a good deal of experience in this matter, because you have organised wbat nas 
been, so far as we have observed, one of the most successful departments in the 
country, and we should like to know your views as to how we can arrange to suit tne 
J? ambitions of ayoung scientific man who enters the department, 1 6 satisfy the susceptibmties 
Jwpf Local Governments who wish to have, as you know, contrbl over their officers, to! also to 
l^give the officers sufficient local knowledge io transform their scientific research wora 

f results of practical value. One suggestion has beet made an,d It has teceived * J 
of support, and that is, that we should have our scientific service org 
as the Forest Department is organised, or possible as^he Geoh 
organised, that is to say, an Imperial Department for each 
.fcroup of subjects. Chemistry might be one, and If we f$ek tp oar^fi 
Ve mights, *£1 Chemist to ihe Govermnent of * " 
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Govcrnraept on ajl chemical problems, would advise the Government too in the matter of 
promotieiMind toe suitably of articles to appear in the chemical publications, the results 
being gathered in one jourftal, except that in some cases they t will be repeated in 
- journals, for instance,, chemical results of geological value in the publications c 
Geologital Survey, chemical results of agricultural value in the agricultural publics 


other 
; of the 

3 eologi«al Survey, chemical results of agricultural value in the agricultural publications. 
Bpt $iere would be one central publication that every chemist outside could refer to as a 
substantial and reliable guide for all chemical research done m the country. We may have 
this Chi$f CbtmWv on a salary of fay, Rs. 3,000, with a position and resporthjbility 
corresponding ttffhat of the Surveyor-General, and under him there might be three or 
four Deputy Chief! Chemists in charge of technical groups, metallurgical and mineralogical 
chemistry in one group ; organic chemistry, including the chemistry of dyes, colouring 
materials, drufcs and oils, in another group ; an d another Deputy Chief Chemist in charge 
of agricultural chemistry. These officers would be partly at head-quarters.doing research 
work and partly iifthe provinces carrying out detailed investigations for the Provincial 
Governments. They could be lent to the Provincial Governments as the public Works 
officers or Forest officers are ; and, as they became senior they could he transferred 
possibly to the head. quarters for the so-called higher work with better pav, possibly with 
administrative functions, and finally they would be available for the post of Chief Chemist. 
That is very shortly one of the schemes that has been put before us, and it has been 
suggested that the same scheme or a similar scheme might be applied to Zoology and* 
Bbtany, so that no scientific man is made subordinate to another scientific man except of 
his own, caste. How does that appeal to you ? You have looked at these two points of 
view, and you have managed ta get the best advantage of both apparently for the 
organisation of the Agricultural Department. I suppose you realised that at the time you 
organised the Agricultural Department, you had to observe economy fairly strictly, and 
you were limited to a very small number of men ; but if we are to tackle this problem 
of developing India in competition with the rest of the world we have to move forward on 
3 totally different scale ? 


A. I should like, first cf 
science, and the questions 


all, to explain that I am in no way a specialist in 
which you put before me are mainly concerned with 
science. I was connected with the organisation of the Agricultural Department as 
an administrative officer, and I will give shortly reasons why the Agricultural Department 
was organised on its present lines. When I joined the Agricultural Department as its 
adminhtrative head, one imperial research institution had already been Started at Pusa. 
Then came a further grant of funds, and we had to decide which was the best way of 
utilising them. It was decided to expand the provincial departments of agriculture 
within the limit of the available funds, mainly by increasing the scientific staff of specialists. 
The principal reasons why we started on the lines of a separate staff of specialists 
for eadh province instead of a central service, such as is outlined by you, may be briefly 
stated. 4 In the first place, it was considered essential that there should be thorough local 
investigation of the agriculture of each more or less distinct agricultural tract. We. felt 
that any central institution, however large its staff, would never be able to undertake a 
thorough investigation of the conditions of agriculture in such tracts, which investigation must 
he continuous. Then, in the second place, we felt that the problems connected with the 
improvement of agriculture differ essentially from those investigated by some other 
scientific services, in which certain definite problems clearly await decision, and a scientist 
can be deputed for their investigation. The scientist had himself to make his own local 
research agricultural conditions, to decide for himself which were the problems requiring ^ 
survey of and which gave the most prospects of success. To give an illustration from the 
Geological Service, we could not say that we wanted a particular coal deposit in a particular 
place investigated to test the possibilities of mining. The agricultural staff had to go round and 
find out for themselves, in the first place, what were the possible lines of advance, apply 
research methods to the solution of the problems requiring investigation, and when a solu- 
tion was, found tottake steps to devise an organisation by which those solutions might be 
made a part of the* general agricultural practice. It was considered that each province 
should have i|s own scientific staff, kept in that province for long periods, if not for the 
whole period of servitr. 0 y own experience is that the value of an expert in the agricul- 
tural departoidkft has steadily .increased with the length oRime that he has been 1 in the 
province, that any system of deputing experts for short periods would not be anything like 
Jto fruitful of results as a system under which the expert is kept for a substantially long 
period of years, if not for his’whole service, investigating the same conditions and acquiring, 
a clear and definite knowledge of the agriculture of the tract. Then, again, l think there if 
another difficulty in any system of centralised establishment. At least in the agncultura 


department, for which alone i cf n speak, if an officer investigates a problem and solves a 
as the result of his research, he himself is desirous, and rightly desirous, that he snoui§ 
take a practical part in bringing t|»at improvement into actual use among the i eul itiv qp 
of ti>e tract. So far as my experience of agricultural chemistry goes— you have ^ 
chemistry as your exampfe— I do dot think that an agricultural chemist would consio i ■£ 
a satisfactory position under which he is sent to a province to solve s particular prp ' 

fttftiektrc ft* !oml authorities the sortition of thnfcprtblem, and then have no 

OtrA with £| it wjwhKw, 1 think, badfor his work and bad for the Government if he was 
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not retained there, if he did not take part in the arrangements f(fr introducing^hat improve- 
ment into the general agritultnral practice. Then, ancAher very important factor that 
influenced us in starting provincial departments of agriculture was that an egacultural 
problem is always a complex problem. It is not a problem that deals with chemistry alone, 
it is not a problem that deals with botany alone, it is a problem on which the experts have 
to work together; 'the expert agriculturist, the chemist, the botanist, are all bound up 
to gether in the solution of aVpiost every problem. You cannot depute a chemist m the 
agricultural department to do a! particular piece of work, and say that that work is finished. 
He must be on the spot, the agriculturist wishes to refer to him, requires his assistance in the 
particular work that he is doing, and similarly the botanist’s assistance is required by the 
expert agriculturist, and is required by the chemist. It is a complex problem qn which 
you must have experts all working together. The agricultural service does not deal with 
problems perhaps so homogeneous as those, for instance, of the Geological Survey or 
many other departments. These are the principal difficulties that 1 see in the way of 
placing the chemist or the botanist into separate watertight compartments instead of 
having them, as they are at present, one whole in the agricultural department. 

4 It i s true that many of these scientific officers arc considerably isolated in the provinces. 
For instance, in Nagpur the agricultural chemist is very much isolated from chemical work 
of other kinds, but you also have to recollect that he has in association with him other 

scientific officers of his own department, and 1 hope that in the near future there will be 

awubstantial increase in the number of scientific officers in the provincial _ departments, 
with tile result that, although the officer may be partially isolated as a chemist, 1 do not 
think that he is isolated from all other scientific work. If a stimulus is required there is a 
stimulus available in the work of the other scientific officers of the department who also 
have at. least some knowledge of agricultural chemistry. There is no man in the depart- 
ment who has not some knowledge of agricultural chemistry, although he may not be a 
specialist in that particular subject, and as the department extends 1 think' that influence 
will increase a good deal 


A. Then in regard to the co-ordination of the work of the department, the scheme included 
a Central Research Institute at Pusa which was intended to be a centre of advanced 
research dealing with problems of wider scope and of a more purely scientific character 
than those which would be taken up by the provincial staffs ; and wc hoped to get at 
Pusa the best agricultural chemist, the best economic botanist and other experts, who 
would be able to guide and assist the provincial staff. This part of the scheme has to 
some extent failed, because hitherto they have not had at Pusa scientists of such outstanding 
reputation in their particular science that their opinions would be accepted and welcomed 
by the provincial experts. In order to avoid overlapping in the. work of the different 
provincial departments, for instance in order to secure that the chemist at Nagpur should not 
be duplicating the work done by the chemist at Lahore, the Board of Agriculture was 
instituted, to which every branch of each provincial department had to submit a programme 
of the work they intended to perform; these programmes were subjected to the scrutiny 
of the Board to see whether they could be improved, and also to see that there was no 
overlapping so far as it could be avoided between the provincial departments. It was 
hoped by these means to avoid some of the difficulties that you mention in the organisa- 
tion of the department. Under your scheme of a separate chemical service, for the reasons 
which 1 have given, it seems to me that it would be very difficult to include the agricul- 
tural chemist, unless your scheme contemplates that an agricultural chemist should be deputed 
to a province for a very substantial period. * 


Q. Not less than ten years ?— A. Probably longer than ten years, and in that case I am 
not quite sure that any very great advantage would result . from having these 
chemists removed from the Agricultural Department and placed in a separate chemical 
service. One advantage may be that they would have at their head a^ distin- 
guished chief chemist who would guide their w f ork. Well, as 1 s|id, the intention 

of the Agricultural Department was that this function should be filled by the Agricultural 
Chemist at Pusa. The heads of the branches of the Central Chemical Department 
would presumbly be men of such outstanding scientific reputation tha{ the majority 
of the staff would be willing to accept their guidance. But there grqpld also be 
considerable risk of practical difficulties in the working of the scheme. A chemist 
belonging to a department which is not agriculture will be deputed to do work in the 
agricultural department, and it seems to me that in many cases there* is the possibility of 
conflict between the interests of the two departments, that for instance the agricultural 
' * J • -■ ■ ■ -- j * * ^ s - chemistry 



Ranees of friction in the worki^of these services. It does not^occur in the Geological 
Service because that departmewhas problems which appear to be much more howg^ 
leofus and not concerned so intimately with the other branches tit the administraiM tm* 
therefore, the Local Governments cannot, so far as l can see, come into cooiluk MT* "* 
with the views of the Director of Geological Survey* Whether 
departments can be combined into* genial chemical service I beside fWmi 
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opinion, becAse| have not got (tyjficient fcientific knowledge.- there we the professors 
of chemistry in th^ Education DeRtftfamts, ^d I do not know if it is contemplated that 
they should com#into fnfe scheme. Tneu yoji have got chemical examiners employed in 
the medical service, who might be included m the general Chemical Department. There 
are also some chemists eujplifyed in the Assay Department. 

$ 

& The Assay Depart ment . would come into 'the metallurgical and mineralogical group. 
Chemistry falls int^ three fairly Natural divisions, and they are big departments. The real 
problem is whether you want the department to be big enough to give a man scope for 
l)is ambition. The difficulty that I hive noticed at present is that y§ur agricultural chemist 
or other scientific men have no hope beyond a general promise that they will be considered 
again when thirty reach their^maximum pay. They may get to Pusa, but they may never 
be the Agricultural Adviser to Qo|Fcrnraept ?— A. Hopesfor the future may be hopes of 
material prospects or hopes of future scientific reputation. So far as material p&spects 
are concerned, that has been inquired into by the Public Services Commission, and what 
is considered a sufficient remedy has been recommended. 

C. E. Low . — Q. Is it a fact that the remedy suggested by the Public Services 
Commission does not offer the prospects suggested by the President? The head of 
the department would be paid Rs. 3,000 and the Deputy Chief Chemists Rs. s,ooo 
each. The scale would be parallel to that of the other departments of the first grade in 
the Imperial cadre? — A. I am precluded from saying more than that the Public Services 
Commission has made recommendations which it is believed will result in adequate pecunjr » 
ary prospects to the class of men which it is desired to recruit. What will be the con<M| 
tions after the war, of course, is an entirely different matter. 


Q. Of course in the case of agriculture you have to regard the local conditions of soil 
and climate more scrupulously, and you have established customs to be dealt with. The 
man must know the ryot as well as the soil ? — A. Certainly. • 

4 

Q. Many of the industries that we hope to see taken up will be less effected in this way 
by soil and climate, and they will be more universal in their application. The raw materials 
will be more general in character and, of course, more easily transported from one prov- 
ince to another. That is why we want this question to be discussed by you from thq 
agricultural point of view, because we realise that the weakest part of this scheme will be 
where it touches agriculture. If you could create a better kind of feeling among your 
agricultural men, a sort of esprit de corps as members of the Agricultural Department, whe- 
ther they are chemists or botanists or mycologists, would not that be an improvement? — 
A. I think there is some esprit de corps in the agricultural service as the whole, and there is a 
strong esprit de corps in the staff of some provincial departments, which might be lost in a 
service of experts transferred from province to province. There is one consideration which 
I had failed to mention in discussing the material prospects. In a service liable to transfer 
throughout India and Burma from place to place, a substantially higher rate of pay will be 
needed than in a service restricted to one province in which the men have their head- 
quarters at the same place throughout their service. 


Q ■ The scheme that has been contemplated is something more than that of the Forest De- 
partment, where a man is practically for the whole of his service in one province while being 
a member of the Indian F orest Department. Any province may yield a man who becomes the 
Inspector-General, and any province may yield a man who becomes the Chief of the Research 
Institute at Debra Dun. In the same way any province might give its best man to be Chief 
Chemist. There would be no chance of disturbing the men by frequent movements in that 
way. They would not be thrown about from one province to another. In agriculture 
there are many problems which may extend well into two or three and sometimes more 
provinces, and in that case it might be an advantage to have this Imperial department. 
We came across a case in which the agricultural people in the Punjab did not know what 
was happening in Sind and vice versa ? — A . This instance seems to suggest that the Board 
of Agriculture his failed to exercise its function of co-ordination. 


Q' The Board of Agriculture is intended to bring these together, but they do not as a 
matter of fact. They publishUieir results locally. There was, in fact, as far as one could 
gather, the development a little too much of individuality. We do not want to have 
the form of an organisation that is characteristic of German Kultur ) but we do want to go 
beyond the present British system of every man eoing his own way, because we have here 
in India a cleXn slate, and we have fewer vested interests to break and we ought to be 
able to organise in such a way as to steer between the two extremes l—A . * As regards publi- 
cations I think that ihere is a rule that the publications of every provincial department 
should be sent to evety other provincial department. 


& We have heard this complaint that papers are sent to Pusa 
there is bo real authority *to say whether they are potable 01 
a sort of publication committee, but I do not know whether they sit 


\ Pusa for publication, but 

_ jay whether they are table or not. They* have 

a sort of publication committee, but I do not know whether they sit and decide what 
gapers should be, published and what papers should not be. You have in your Agricultural 
- fine Spirit* have been a great deal impressed with it 

n. 1 wonder bbW do juch splendid wprk under 
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such discouraging conditions, because ^nori^' °MI # has any ilrious hope of 
improving their position as officials when they i>«|oine senist'mart. Another advantage 
of the system thht has hpen suggested to m was 1 that the ejfief chemist, -or the chief 
botanist, or the chief zoologist to the Goveriuienoof India, «Mjst bertha man standing out 
among the chemists, botanists and zoologists of th$ 4MBrl<S>-— {§ regard to the Forest 
Department, it seems to me that you have a fairly closi tfb^sent organisation 

of the Agricultural Department. There is an Indian ;A‘§ri™toVaf9ftpice, of whiclfalf the 
experts are members. The agricultural chemist Is ar member of the‘|ndian Agricultural 
Service exactly on a level in status and other <es^pts *ifh any other member of that 
service. So far as 1 am aware, the highest po**of the’ department aroopen both to the 
expert agriculturalists and the specialists. 1 here is at present'nt rea ^Ma ^n agricultural 
chemist should not become the agricultural adviser, tojdm Go«ernmonr„«, India, which is 
the higtkest post in the department at the present time.Mn thelndian Agricultural Service 
I see no reason why there should not be a thorough esprit' de corps between the agricultural 
chemist, the botanist and other experts, who are all dealing with the same problem, the 
improvement of agriculture. 


Q. 1 quite agree, in the absence of a higher one elsewhere. 1 tell you one thing that I have 
noticed at Coimbatore, which strikes one as the result of this form of classification. The 
Principal of the college is an agriculturist, in addition to him there are an agricultural chemist, 
an conomic botanist and, I think, an entomologist. These men are heads of separate little- 
departments with their own clerks, and the Principal of the college has no control over them. 
If they want to communicate with him the proper channel is through the Director of Agri- 
culture, Madras ? — A. The Principal of the Poona College of Agriculture is not an agriculturist 
but an agricultural chemist, and 1 do not think that it at all follows that the Principal must be 
an agriculturist. As far as I know the organisation in the Central Provinces, each specialist 
has dual functions. He is responsible to the Principal of the college for the teaching of his 
particular subject in the college. He is also a research officer carrying out independent 
research work, in respect of which he is not responsible to the Principal of the college but to 
the Director of Agriculture. In the Central Provinces at least no difficulty has arisen from this 
arrangement. It is certainly not the case that if the agricultural chemist desires to correspond 
with the Principal of the college he must do so through the Director of Agriculture. They 
are in the closest possible touch in their work, and I think that such a thing as correspondence 
between them never occurs. 


Q. The members of the Coimbatore College are in personal touch with each other and 
they are in the same compound; but they are independent departments. The Principal of 
the qollege definitely told me that he could not give an order to the agricultural chemist 
to -undertake any particular work in the college as he is an independent man responsible to 
the Director of Agriculture ?— A. I do not think that is the case in the Central Provinces. I 
think in the Central Provinces that the botanist and the chemist are responsible to the 
Principal of the college that the teaching course in the college is properly conducted in 
accordance with the instructions and suggestions of the Principal. 

Q. The agricultural chemist, for instance, at Coimbatore, objects to have anything like 
teach in g| work ? — A. The combination of teaching and research is a debated question amongst 
scientific men on which much has been written. 


Q. We know there would be difficulties in every system whichever form of classification 
we adopt— the vertical system of subjects or the horizontal system -by the application of 
subjects. What we are trying to get at is to balance the advantages and the disadvantages 
in such a way as to find which is likely to be in the long run the best form ?— A. In'the Agricul- 
tural Department, experience has shown that hitherto research can best be accomplished 
at provincial centres under the local conditions of climate and soil, apd certainly at the 
present stage I should be very sorry to see provincial research regarded in any way as less 
important than the research conducted at Pusa. It must be recollected that the agricultural 
department is, in its infancy at the present time, mainly employed -In an investigation of local 
methods of agriculture from a scientific standpoint, and is largely concerned with research into 
local problems, indeed much more elementary problems, if i may use the word, than we hope to 
reach after some years of development. Advanced research problems of a wider scope, prob- 
lems of a more purely scientific nature have not hitherto been very prominent because there have 
not been foundations on which to build those larger problems, but with progress I have no doubt 
that these larger problems will become of more importance in India, and Pusa will then 
fill much more largely the function which it is supposed to fill in the department, and will 
gradually attract (Outstanding men, whose opinions will carry full weight. When' we started 
the Agricultural Department all the men started more or less together. The fact that X 
was posted to Pusa and Y was posted to a province was very largely a matter ot chance, 
but when the department has passed .through two or three generations of efficial life, I 
anticipate that only the best men will gravitate to Pusa. The Pusa staff was appointed 
before there was any intention of appointing a large provincial staff. There has been no 
opportunity for tbe process of selection of the most fit man for Pusa, except m pnp', or two 
recent case*. It was hoped that the reputation of Pusa and the slightly bsttw 
-men at Pusa Wijdjf pecuniarily would be sufficient to. attract the ~#nf 'best 
provincial departawmts^ndft wis Contemplated that If there was no mod jfi 



particular lino^fbop *$*&** «P«ts would «fer in Sses oATffictlty “ the 

Q. We shK»W t%feme^fflculty arising from the proposal to have local Director, of 
Industries. Each local ©teeter’ of. Industries will be up against problems ennnort i vi! 
*»!?. <*> VW ***, md so on. All fhese Sq^iSSSSt’^ 
distinct ajtofplMit, an* is it possible for the Director of Industries to emolov thi« 
variegated S P r one #or e^.kind without having difficulties, and is it likely to attract a 
grood man, unless that man is <a member of some Imperial department with prosoects ol 
rising beyond that the provinces could give him ?-A. So far as industrial investigation Joes 
again speaking purely as a layman, I should think that a centralised department has arhan 
tages over provincial departments, that the problems are generally clear-cut problems of 
wide application, towards the solution of which one expert can devote his energies and 
arrive at some satisfactory conclusion. For instance, if you want to investigate a particular 
chemical industry, an expert chemist in that subject can be employed and 1 cannot 
imagine that it would be a good thing for the future development of industries to have a 
large number of isolated experts each separately investigating the same industrial problem 
So far as the industrial side of the question is concerned, your centralised scheme seems to -me* 
to have very great advantages. Speaking again purely as a layman, 1 should be inclined to 
think that any particular scientific service that it is desired to create for (he investigation of 
industries— and there is no doubt that there is an enormous scope and plenty of practical results 
to be achieved— should be framed on the lines of a central department with a central head 
rather than on the model of the Agricultural Department. Mv main desire has been to show 
why the Agricultural Department was organised on its present lines, mv, belief that those 
lines still hold good, and that it will not be to the benefit of the Agricultural Department 
for its specialists to be transferred to central departments. 1 

Dr -E- Hofk'.nson. (J. We ha\e already comeacross several instances where agricul- 
tural problems involving research have been given upas they could not be taken in hand bv the 
provincial men. In one case it could not be taken in hand at Pusa, and the result was that thev 
had either to take a particular man off from the regular work in the province or at considerable 
cost get a man from home. If, in this short time, we have come across four or live instances 
of that sort, there must be in the whole of India a very large number of problems whiclrought 
to be attacked and are not for want of adequate staff. It seems to me that the scheme 
sketched by the President would meet such eases admirably. It might be possible at the 
same time to continue the present organisation of the provincial agricultural departments 
by the employment of chemists and other scientific assistants who, though of somewhat 
lower status and ability, would continue for much longer periods as assistants in the provin- 
cial department working under the Director of Agriculture and doing the ordinary routine 
scientific work which must be dealt with day by day. We came across a case which 
required .a particular investigation as to opium which would take a few months to complete. 
The Agricultural Chemist of Bengal has been taken away from his work to undertake it and 
when questioned as to what became of his regular work in his' absence, he said, “ It is left 
to take care of itself. ” He is now employed at Cawnpore, and is entirely divorced from his 
regular work? — A. It is the case that the staff of the Agricultural Department is quite inade- 
quate to take up many important problems that it is desirable to investigate, because the staff 
is too small for the purpose. It is also the case that problems arise in the /Agricultural 
Department which require investigation by special experts and hitherto few such special- 
ists have been employed. A considerable advantage would accrue to the Agricultural? 
Department from the creation of a corps of chemists organised in a central'cstablishment 
from which the Agricultural Department could from time to time ask for the service*of a 
particular man for the investigation of a particular problem, such as you say the opium 
problem is. But I wish ' strongly to deprecate any suggestion that the agricultural 
chemist employed by the /(gricultural Department should be in any sense a man of a lower 
status or lower qualifications than the central department chemist. To my mind the bed- 
rock of agricultural imprtjvement is the investigation of local conditions, local research into 
problems, and' any idea of attaching to the provincial Department of Agriculture a chemist 
who may be thoroughly competent to make analyses but not to undertake research work 
would be disastrous to the department. The agricultural chemist has an assistant who 
does ^ substantial proportion of the chemical work of a lower standard, and 4 am 
oppqse^to any system under which the agricultural chemist attached to the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be a chemist incapable of doing independent research work into 
^noiUurm probletus. So far as the improvement of apiculture is concerned, more bene- 
to are likely to result from a cbeihist employed in the provincial department than from a 
demist deputed to investigate parU^arprobkms. I sh ould Jrojmthat the provindal 







President . — Q. Haw are you going to make the provincial service attractive to retain 
such a man I believe that an improvement in the prospects of Service in^he Agricultural 
Department is essentially necessary ; that’problem has been investigated by. the Public Services 
.Commission, which has made recommendations believed to give adequate material prospects. 

Q. Do you think that it is good for the health of any scientific mas th^he should be 
retained for a long period confined to one particular class of scientific problem and with little 
opportunity of association with other scientific men ? — A. I do not think it isgood for ascien- 
tific man to be confined to a few scientific associates or to a few problems. So far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned, we hope to see in the near future a very substantial 
increase in the number of scientific experts employed in that department Which should 
broaden their outlook, and we hope also to see the scientific experts of the Agricultural 
Department located in centres wnere other scientific men are also employed and thus in a 
more scientific atmosphere. As regards the suggestion that they are concerned with pro- 
blems of a particular class with a narrow outlook, I do not agree. The problems concerned 
with agricultural chemistry are so wide and varied that the difficulty is not that the chemist 
is confined to a particular class of w ork, but the work is so diverse that the chemist has not 
the expert technical knowledge necessary for the particular problem that arises. One 
advantage of the central system would be, not as you suggest that the work would be more 
diverse, but that the work would be more specialised. 

• Q . Specialised in subjects, but more diverse in application. Mr. Harrison in Coimbatore 

has made a very special study of paddy soils. He is confined to work in Madras. Would 
it, not be better if he extended his investigation to paddy soils in other parts of India? 
It would be narrow' in subject but wider in application, not geographical application ? — A. I 
agree that one advantage of your, scheme would be much more specialisation when you 
have an expert in paddy soils like Mr. Harrison. 

Q • Which is the better form of classification? By subjects and narrowing the man to 
a subject and extending the range of operation, or extending the range of subjects and 
limiting the area of operation ? — A. In the Agricultural Department everviexpert is over- 
burdened. Any suggestion that the agricultural chemist in the provincial department is 
crarrtped or limited by the class of problems that he has to deal with is certainly incorrect. 

Q. Dr. E. Hopkitison . — There are two respects in which you agree that the present 
organisation of the Agricultural Department has not worked out as you anticipated. 
One is* the arrangement of the programme of agricultural research work for the whole 
country, In which co-ordination has not been attained ?—A. I did not intend to imply that 
co-ordination had not been secured. In regard to the particular instance given to me, I 
wished to state that I could not understand how it had occurred under the present orgnisa- 
tian. It struck me that it must be very exceptional. 

Q. The present arrangement is, I understand, that the programme should be settled by 
the BoCrc} pf Agriculture ? — A. Yes ; it is discussed by the Board, and recommendations made. 

’ . * 4 

Q. An^ we have been told that the Board of Agriculture meets every tw r o years? — - 
'A. Yes. Every important line of investigation in the Agricultural Department extends over two 
years tit least, tfnd generally for a substantially longer period. By experience it was found 
that changes in the annual programmes were so few that it w r as extended to two*years, 
because thaf was Considered sufficient to secure co-ordination. 


* Q- Do you think that the scheme sketched by the President would have advantages4n that 
respect f — A. The advantage that most appeals to me is that you will have a recognised head 
of ^very branch of Chemistry, a chief chemist of outstanding ability, whose guidance would 
be accepted by the provincial chemists. I can see great advantage in having expert guidance 
and assistance from a chemist of established reputation whom the provincial chemist would 
be prepared to accept as an authority. That, I admit, lias not as yet occurred in the 
Agricultural Department, but I believe that it will accrue in time, and that this paiticular 
advantage can be secured in the department itself as well as by the scheme outlinea. 


Q . Th© other point is the question of publication. That probably has not Worked At 
as you originally intended ? — A . 1 he scheme of publications at Pu|a was started when I was 
Inspector-GWneral of the Department, and also of a general agricultural journal 
intended for the educated reader interested in agriculture. It consisted of a series of 
scientific memoirs divided into subjects, such as chemistry, botany, entomology, and the 
like. There was also a series of bulletins, intended for matters of interest which Wfe °°t * 
j^ sumcient standing or importance tn be Incladnd ip the scientific memoirs. % tt 

yphpmt was framed, it was decided that the scientific memoirs should have 
pfpsty f cientific paper written by a membev 6f the service. That Was done Wtl§: tifir 
building ufMor the Pusa Memoirs a scientific reputation would maketfeem eawsy* 
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. ?'*!** polwy^en entirely successful ? Have all results of researches which were 
of value been published ? Is t not possible that a good deal of valuable work hi drartS 

musf £ g the a fel^ Che ffi the * tagC °?,P u f blication? -^' If so. I should imagine 
. , .5* the d f s,re of the officer responsible for that work not to have it published The 

pa l Srs fi MS^trfh°AJ UCte<ibyan C J it ? rial at Pusa who deci ^ whether The 

papers submitted to thAn are or are not of a sufficiently high standard to justify inclusion 
Z£mZ£.ZS < i,T m T : " T n °f su broitted for publication any 

™& t r iC * l |. l l“ b J il ? t ! 0 " s J ,re P" bli!hed at bom'! nstead ot at Pun. Butler's 
H f n rli ent,rel y published in Germany. He actually showed me his papers 

R I . . . ™ an y- c0 “ld not find any suitable means of publication even in 

mJLriatl'i. 3 lt» 00 knowledge °f the present system of publication, which may have 
m rSn H .• Smce , my C ? nnectlon with the department ceased. I can understand that 

as to bp ,L„m C f wor k | S ? c h as Butler's classitication of fungi, may be so specialized 
as to be unsuitable for publication in India. ■ 

__ \^ eS jf ent ' yhe Geological Survey publishes papers relating fo one single subject, 
hevnnH * W 'i°c " an * s to know anything about the geology of India need not go 

its renutiti - f -.°? lca Survey Records. To show you how a paper or journal ci« establish 
of the San M * ' S COnhncd to a definite subject or natural group of subjects, the Records 
ill nnf re ro Um wer f. star l? d when 1 was Chairman of the Trustees in .908, They 
of the fart tS'f SOlrle u t ' lln R hke 14 volumes, confined entirely to zoology ; and in spite 
renuf-afiA ■ ' 8 name has no obvious relation to zoology, it has established such a 

Thafn, mU?- h u Z00 l 0 S‘ ca world that men send Out papers from home to be published. 

S 5 haSestabhs , h , L ' d ^ oanie now as the journal of zoology for India, and 
t , ? s . Europe would not look to the -agricultural publications at Pusa, although 
SnS f geqa t ntlt - V ot C e f ce " c,,t material published there. So that, is it not an 
, /-= te j° r worb f rs °V 1 ’ ^' a 10 have some journal that is recognised as an authority, 

u f -nni;?? mp - ete In -J in botany, in agriculture as' a science, or in anv 

“ f . P .. f a P p Ld sc,ences t You will establish your reputation at once if it is made 

Dul.lKl.?9 an i r ?f r ? entat j ve ° f the wi,ole of J ndia - Yoi > will also get exchange 
f ? he . Iast ^vantage has accrued to the Department of Agriculture from its 

publications pUb ICatl0ns - II receivcs in exchange a very large number of scientific 


• flj A Have you any objection to the combination of research and teaching workin the same 
institution ?-A. No. The combination has been for good, particularly in Tndja. 


f \° U f° n ?J sa ^ a res earch man becomes]a better research man if he* is given 

■ , W0uld not allow a first class research nnn to do sirbplc class work 

f in § ® ™. eet stan dard of the university ? That is totallv deferent from a re<fearch 
-? ak,n ? ^ C ° UrSe ° f lcct . ures on s P ecia l subjects ?— A. As I stated before, this general 
ij- r IOn lb c ™ uc J\debated even in Europe. There are some advantages in India from a com- 
; Q u r ] °? °* teacun g and research, that do not occur in England. The fact that the staff 
^ u . ro P ean and the students Indian is a strong reason in favour of reseatiA 
_ n i i ^ hav . ln £ s i or 5 le teaching in order to come in contact with the vouth of the country^ 
nd influencing their outlook on science. * * * 


• know that the Geological Survey has been keen on the geological officers' Jiav- 

ontln t amount °[ teaching in some part of their history. It helps them to get a broad 

°* their profession. I would not allow the officer to teach elementary, classes 
ed t n )l ous 38 part of his duties? — A . Experts in the Agricultural Department are not intend*;* 
evr ote a very large amount of time to teaching. They are provided with assistant* 
should unc ^ er ^ a k e the bulk of the teaching work, and it was only intended that they 

0 - ^ ec ^ ure s from time to time and also supervise and see that the 4eaching % 

g lven °y the assistants was good. 


*t/ rv* ^° U * ai< ^ * n * be Provinces the officer is responsible foi; research work to 

_ f . lre . c *® r Agriculture and for teaching work to the Principal of the college. Has any 
6d ’’mT ^^hvenience arisen from that divided responsibility ? — A. I have not been connect- 
1 i e P*w^incial department for several years, but I have no| heard of ,Any difficulty, 
a h .^ a ^nB°f tbh Principal and the expert staff are, I believe, thoroughly friendly. When 
of .°®. ce Director, all the staff met from time t'o time for discussion, forming a sort 
^govqpmg body for the college. ' 


vou same thing obtains in the other provinces ?— A. I cannot toil 

tware, no difficulty has arisen hi this province from the duality of 
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entrench on the industrial side and still more so on the commercial side, they frequently 
break down so that the scientific agricultural results have not been fully reaped. Do you 
think that that is an unfair deduction to make from what we have heard ?~- A. I do not know . 
the conditions in other provinces, but so far as agricultural research has been conducted in 
this province I know no important piece of research work which has failed to give practical 
results from lack of organisation to introduce it into general practiSe. The Deputy Director 
would be able to give a much better and clearer account of the organisation 
that exists for that purpose than I can give. I think that the Central Provinces Department 
of Agriculture can claim with certainty that many important results have been * 
brought into actual agricultural practice. The Deputy Director will be able to tell you 
how it is done. It is his organisation, and 1 have never heard any suggestion that it has 
failed. Such organisation has, perhaps, worked in this province on a larger scale than 
in any other province of India. 


Hon die Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. What is at present the check on the chemist or 
botanist in the provincial Agricultural Department, if by chance you get a bad man who is 
not verv keen on his work or anything like that? — A. So far as check is concerned I place 
most reliance upon the influence of his colleagues in the department. As I tried to 
explain, the ordinary chemical problem is not an isolated problem which the chemist work^ 
out alone, but part <>f a complex problem, and his colleagues will always endeavour to get 
out of the chemist, to take the instance given by you, thi particular investigation that 
they desire from that chemist. Then again, the chemist has to publish his annual report 
every year, which is subjected to examination by the Director, and is submitted to the 
Local Government. This report is also subjected to examination by the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India just as the programme of work goes before the Board of Agri- 
culture. You get some bad bargains in every service in the world, but there is a distinct 
stimulus and agency that can be applied to correct slacking. 

Q. For instance, if you get a bad bargain in the Civil Service, he is pulled up by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate and warned. In this case it will take a couple of years before the matter 
reaches the Board of Agriculture ?— A. Thst is true, and it takes more than two years in the 
case of the Civil Service. A bad bargain in the Civil Service is perhaps not pulled up so 
quickly as a bad bargain in the agricultural service at the present time. 

President.— Q. We have had a number of cases brought before us very prominently of 
work done, but there had not been anybody to check whether the work undertaken was of 
the proper kind ? — A. I can only say that it was hoped that the Board of Agriculture would 
perform that function. 

Q. The Board of Agriculture apparently failed in a particular case not only in controlling 
the actual results, but it is said that there was no one to whom the officers could appeal to 
act ag an arbitrator? — A. There is the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 


Q. He happens to be a worthy civilian who is not a mycologist, chemist or economic 
botanist. Another thing which we found is that the assistant mycologist at Pusa i3 engaged, 
and has been practically for the whole of his service there, in doing forest mycology. It 
is an instance in which if these mycologists were members of a central department they 
could just be doing forest mycology or agricultural mycology or both. In this case the 
seftior mycologist is doing work with direct application to agriculture, but his assistant is 
en Ef£ e d| although he is employed in the Agricultural Department, in forest problems. 
1 think he is actually getting his material by private arrangement from the officers of that 
department ? — A. It is at least an instance of the entire absence of any departmental spirit 
in the. Agricultural Department, but I cannot explain the fact. 


Q. It shows that it is not difficult for a myco logist to help the Forest Department or the 
Agricultural Department or any other. That is why I say that it is not a disadvantage if these 
men arehcentralised in this Imperial department. They still would be available for the use of the 
agriculturist, and the time is coming when the Agricultural Department should have a sufficient 
number of men taking up cattle-breeding, and dealing with soils, agricultural engineering! 
growth of crops and demonstration work, forming, in fact, a compact body of Scientific agri- 
culturists. There should be a large increase in the number of scientists. And the qaestioff 
still arises *w he the r you are going to develop at the same time correspondingly yodt 
agricultural ^chemist or botanist, or whether they are to be kept as handmaids of the 
agriculturist ?— A. I do not agree that the use of the word 11 handmaid u is correct. I regaift 
ttaenPas entirely equal, snd 1 do not think it is correct, in the Agricultural Departoetot, to 
suggest that either the chemist or the botanist t or anybody also is a hand ro^d of the 
agriculturist. So far as material prospects are concerned, I cannot see that ttorais any 
mfy great necessity for adopting a ceatralwrvice. It seems to .me that in the Ag&ftUural 
Department wou can have material prospects sufficiently got# to attract 
that you desire. ^ 
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could return your chemist, or botanist, and he could be used in other provinces or at the Mr t D.CUw#*u 
head-quarters ?— < 4 . Every officer in the Agricultural Department is liable to transfer to any 
part bi India, and if the necessities of the public interests require that a particular officer 
should be transferred from one province to another, it does not appear to me to be difficult 
<to secure it. 

Q, The central department will be responsible to accept their bad bargains back?— 

A. We may get nothing in exchange if we return the man who is not quite suitable. 

Ido not think that difficulties are less likely to occur under the centralised scheme than 
under the present scheme. When officers are in the provincial department, they are 
regarded in a much more friendly and helpful spirit than the officer deputed for a particular 
period from the central department. 

Q. That is not my experience as an Imperial officer. There will be two types— one like 
the Public Works officer attached to the province practically for his service, and the other 
type of specialist who is sent round for any particular enquiry. Both of them, if they are 
normally well-behaved men, will receive good treatment from any provincial head-quarters. 

I do not think that anything otherwise happens except to a man who ought to be treated 
badly and we treat him just as badly after he returns ? — A. In the Civil Service when a man is 
appointed to a particular province, every one of us will try our best to turn him into a good 
officer and put him on the right lines, to give him every assistance in our power not only 
officially but socially and otherwise. I think that feeling would not certainly be so strong j 
in regard to officers deputed from a centralised office. 

* Q . Irf the case of the Civil Service you still have a small imperial reservoir, and some of 
you were not unwilling to go to Simla from the provinces, still carrying a very good provin- 
cial spirit with you ? — A. That is entirely a different reservoir from the one suggested, a vessel 
to collect the best cream and not for the storage of the bad milk. 

q The central head-quarters of this Imperial Chemical Department would have mostly 
administrative work together with a certain amount of research on certain problems. 

Some problems you can deal with only when you get material from all the provinces or 
many of them. These would be undertaken in the central laboratory and the analogy of 
the Civil Service is not so bad. Those officers would bring with them a fine provincial 
spirit, and the man from the Central Provinces would attempt to show and succeed in 
showing that he was a better man than the one who came from Bombay?—/*. (No answer.) 

Witness subsequently forwarded the following supplementary note . 

One aspect of the question not considered in the above evidence is the provision 
of funds for the expansion of the Agricultural Department. Under the present organi- 
sation each Local Government is ready to find funds for the expansion of expert staff 
required for its own heeds. A centralized scientific department would be dependent 
for funds on the Imperial Government alone, and Local Governments will not be so ready 
to urge the desirability of, and to provide funds for, an increase of staff in a centralized 
service, which may or may not even then meet its particular requirements. 

If the advantages of the centralized services of chemists and botanists are consi- 
dered to outweigh the disadvantages from the standpoint of the Agricultural Department, 
and the advantages are many, there should be a condition that each provincial department 
of agriculture should be provided by the centralized departments with a chemist and a 
botanist, who should be employed in that province for a period of (say) not less than ten 
years, unless the Local Government consents to the transfer. This condition would 
remove my principal objections to the proposal, which would then have my full support. 
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Witness No. 148. 

Mr. D. CloustotR Deputy Director of Agriculture, Nagpur. 

Wrtittn Etidtnce. ' 

very little experience of any industry but agriculture, and it is with a Training «C 
oCdlffidence that I, offer an opinion on matters relating to other industries. 1 * bour - 
ex t e nt at least the difficulties we are up against in India are the same ip 
Lebper is cheap but unreliable. For want of technical skill and know- 
i itTCquired for manipulating machinery, most industries are placed at, a 
lie wetartment of * Agriculture has helped to set up a certain number of 
<m certain seed 1 farms to enable the growers of Roseutn cotton to 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in getting skilled men 
TMeptttment his got over this to some extent by trammg 
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The same difficulty is experienced whenever any new agricultural machine is intros 
duced. The combined mechanical skill of a village cannot repair it when it gets out of 
order, and for want of skill in handling it the machine soon becomes less efficient. The 
department has tried to find a remedy by sending round a trained mechanic to execute 
repairs in the villages where such machines are .being tried. This again Is only a half 
measure. What we really want is a certain number of capable smiths and carpenters of 
the foreman type scattered over each tahsil. More attention should be given by Govern* 
ment to the technical training of such men and an effort should be made to encourage 
skilled mechanics to open workshops of their own at head-quarters of tahsils to start 
with. 


My experience of day schools for short-time employes is small, but*from what I have 
seen 1 am of the opinion that the standard of living and intelligence in this country is 90 
low that there will be no real demand for education among the cultivating class at least 
till we can raise them in the economic scale and prove to them that education is of some 
practical value to them. Education in rural districts, in short, will have to wait on the 
economic development of agriculture. 

What the landholder and his labourers stand most in need of, in these provinces 
at least, is such demonstration combined with training as will enable them to adopt 
improved methods. Schools of handicrafts of the type started in hjagpur, where boys 
t are trained, under expert foremen working under the supervision of a highly trained 
superintendent, in neatness, accuracy and efficient methods of work generally should be 
of great practical value in raising the standard of workmanship among the class to Which 
they belong ;but we want ten times as many facilities for practical training of this kind 
and we want them developed so as to provide for the more complete training of men 
as supervisors too. 

The Department of Agriculture holds practical classes on some of the Government 
farms for training young men in improved methods of farming. There is great scope 
for expansion in this direction.. All we have been able to do up to the present is 
merely a drop in the ocean. The department which is held responsible for the 
development of the particular industry for which the men are being trained should also 
be held responsible for the quality of the training given : but where teachers are required 
for the teaching of special subjects, the department in charge should get the assistance 
of the Education Department. 

To improve the labourer’s efficiency generally, we want more and better elemen- 
tary education, thoug h, as I have already said, there will, in my opinion, be no .real 
demand for education, in rural areas in the Central Provinces at least, until we have 
first raised the standard of living by developing agriculture, our greatest industry. We 
must first show the cultivator that our improved methods will add largerly to his farming 
profits and that it is his duty to educate his children to enable them to take full advantage 
of the benefits which such improvements offer them. At the present stage of agricultural 
development the teaching of the cultivator in new and improved ways of doing things is 
our main concern. 




As soon as trained teachers are available the teaching of nature 9tudy should be 
taken up in rural schools with a view to interest the child in his surroundings, and to culti- 
vate his intelligence. Far more attention should be paid to hand and eye training too so as 
to train the pupil in accurate and methodical ways of doing things with his own hands. An 
effort should be made in all such teaching to stimulate the pupil to do things well| to do 
them punctually and to give him a true sense of the dignity of labour. Butin the Central 
Provinces we have at present no teachers properly qualified to train the mind, 
hand and eye of the child by such a course of teaching and training. We want for this 
schoolmasters trained in the method of teaching such subjects : for everything depends 
on the method employed. 


oqpni. The Departments of Agriculture and Industries and the Co-operative Societies are the 
two organisations which as far as I know give most help in developing industries in the 
Central Provinces. The Department of Agriculture and Industries has always been directed 
by a civilian. J don’t think any substantial progress is likely to be made until *we get as a 
Director of Industries a scientist with some knowledge of engineering. In other provinces, 
where industries are more developed, to have a business mao* with a good scientist on his 
staff to advise him may prove the better arrangement; but for many years to come there 
will not be sufficient work for two highly paid men in the Department of Industries in these 
provinces. Wfe want a man who can go round and advise both as regards plant teqiffrw 
and ways and means of marketing the produce. The Director of Industries should there- 
fore be an expert with some business knowledge as well : a good man would soon^lre ^e 
business kiowledge required. The personality of the Directed would ^ 
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There should be an Imperial Department of Industries under a single head with a 
staff of experts capable of assisting the Directors of Industries in the different provinces 
in the development of local industries, 

The Department of Agriculture, though only one of several Government departments OrnmUitisa 
which are assisting the industries of the provinces, is perhaps the most important from thej^™^ 
point of view of results obtained. The department is at present understaffed. We men t* . 

want one Deputy Director for each division to carry on experimental and district work. 

We want, too, a larger and more highly qualified staff of Indian assistants, and a Director 
who will sticlc to the job for a period of at least 10 years. The department is yet young 
and we are still feeling our way ; but 1 am of opinion that more attention should be given 
in future to the training of Indians in our Agricultural Colleges, in order to qualify them 
in research work. The rate at which we can go on developing the department will 
depend to a large extent on the quality of the educational work done in these colleges. 

The staff of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges should look upon teaching as their 
primary duty, and research work should be left to a larger extent than is done at present 
to the Imperil staff of experts at Pusa. 

There is considerable over-lapping at present and insufficient control. 

The Imperial Agriculture Department should always have as its head a' scientist* , 
whose work has been of great practical value in developing agriculture. We want a 
scientist of a practical turn of mind rather than a pure researcher. In the event of such a 
man not being available in India inducements should be offered to attract one front heme. 

When men qualified to fill other posts in the Imperial Department are not available 
in India, they should be recruited at home, where there is a wider field for selection. It 
would be possible to get men who had made their mark at home to come to India for a 
period of 10 years or so, if sufficient inducements in the way of salary were offered. 

I have devoted almost my whole time since I came to India to the development of Technical aid l| 
scientific agriculture and the department has succeeded in introducing new crops, new and industries, 
improved varieties of existing crops, new manures, new methods of cultivation and at least 
one new branch of husbandry, namely, dairying on scientific principles. 


We have given material assistance to some of the oil-mills by creating a demand for 
their cake. 

Cultivators have not got the reading habit as a rule. The Indian Trade Journal is hot Commercial total* 
read a 9 far as l know except by Government officials, Agricultural journals, too, are net Hgence. 
popular even among English-speaking cultivators. The articles are too scientific to be 
intelligible to men whose intelligence has not been developed that way by the literary 
education which they got at school. The department publishes a small monthly Agricul- 
tural and Co-operative Gazette, which is, I believe, fairly widely read, judging from the 
queries sent in by readers. Publications of this kind should be circulated in the vernaculars 
as well as in English. The language should be simple, and there should always be a query 
column containing replies to readers asking for information. 


I do not think that large exhibitions are of much use. Small divisional agricultural 
shows such as are now held every year in these provinces are educative and stimulating. p,wtac * 

The industrial side of these shows is now being improved with a view to encouraging some 
of the local industries. At the Raipur Divisional Show prizes were offered this year for 
exhibits of silk and brass-work, and an improved fly shuttle hand-loom and a potter's 
wheel were worked in the show yard. There is scope for the development of divisional 
shows on these lines. 

Our aim is to make these shows as educative as possible, and with that end in view we 
hold conferences in connection with them, at which papers on agricultural and co-opera- 
tive subjects are read. To encourage cultivators to adopt improvements, prizes are given for 
the best exhibits of the staplrcrops grown in the division and of new crops introduced by 
the department. 
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The development of an industry like agriculture on which the prosperity of about Financial aid to 
80 per cent, of the population is dependent is of such enormous importance to the country industrial « 
as a whole that Government would, I think, be justified in printing loans to enable cul-f |rll,M ' 
trvators to adopt improvements on a larger scale than is being done at present. In the 
Central Provinces ttkavi loans are given to cultivators for the purchase of improved 
agricultural implement*, as well as for cake for manuring sugarcane. 4oan* are given to 
cultivators m the recommendation of the<dep*rtm&t by co-operative central banks 
for the putShoe of improved seed and agrkskartl implements. The members of the 
Telinkheri (mplies’ SodeBes have also beenglven loans by the Nafpur Central Bank. 
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The Gaolies on the Telinkheri dairy farm have been assisted by the formation of 
two co>operative societies. The Gaolies were induced to bring their' cattle to the 
Telinkheri farm from the bazar. Sheds were provided for them on the Government 
farm and food-stuffs for their cattle were stocked and supplied to them dally. There are 
fixed charged for the different kinds of food*stuffs^for grazing, for godown accommodation, 

’ and for tne service of the stud bulls belonging to the department. Their milk is sold 
ait a fixed rate to# contractor who is responsible for the distribution. 

The first society was started about four years ago ; a second was formed about two 
years ago. * * 

The dairy has been a great boon to Nagpur and the Gaolies are contented and have 
gradually added to their live-stock on the farm. A school has been opened on the farm 
for their children and a dep6t started from which they are supplied with wheat, pulse, 
rice, gur and other food-stuffs. 1 


Oral Evidence i 18 tk December 1916 * 

President.— Q . You say in your note that you “ have given material assistance to some 
of the oil-mills by creating a demand for their cake”. We have had it suggested that the 
Agricultural Department might be able to increase the demand for oil-cakq which at 
present is not sufficiently valued by the ryots. It is said that the ryots quite understand 
the value of cotton-seed as a food-stuff but that, in spite of the fact that cake, is probably 
better for cattle, they imagine that, because the cake looks dry and hard, it is of very little 
use. Areryou of opinion (hat the people are really beginning to appreciate the value of 
oil-cake? — A. I don’t think so. They value it as a cane manure, but not as a cattle food. 
They have to bring it a considerable distance by rail, and the cost of freight added to the 
cost price of the cake raises the price above that of cotton-seed very considerably. 

Q . So that actually cotton seed is cheaper ? — A. Yes, they get it from the village. 

Q. How are you going to get over this difficulty?—/!. Am I right in supposing that it 
is a real waste of good material to give cotton-seed as a food, when the oil-cake might be 
good enough for food after getting the oil out of the seed ? — A. I think so. 

Q . How is the difficulty to be got over ? — A . When we create a demand for cake as a 
cane manure, cultivators will be willing and able to pay a bigger price for it. 

Q. To increase the price of the cotton-seed by a natural demand will prevent its being 
wastefully used as a food ? — A. 1 think so. 

Q . And then I suppose if one had greater facilitiesfor assembling the cotton-seed 
and a larger number of oil-expressing mills, there would be no temptation for the ivot to 
use cotton-seed as a food ? — A. No, and if we can create a demand, we shall then be in a 
position to bring it in large quantities at a time by rail, and in that case thejreight would 
be very much less. 

Q. Have you an>thing to complain of in the way of the distribution of frieghts 
here ?— A. We were told for instance that from Akola to Nagpur, a short distance, the 
charge is as great as the charge from Nagpur to Bombay ; and the suspicion left in our 
minds was that the railway company would not allow railway facilities, 1. e. t cheap rates to 
Nagpur, because they did not want the rest of the journey to be made by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway ; so by increasing the rates from Akola to Nagpur, they are alleged to prevent the 
transmission of the seed over the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to the port. Do you think there 
is any possibility of that being the cas e?*^-* 4 . I think so. We have, however, got the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to reduce freights by one-half for certain cakes. 

Q . You have found railway company ready to come down when a proper case is put 
before them? — A. Yes. 


Q. I have heard of many cases in which they have come well below the recognised fates, 
when the case has been presented to them, but this is a case in which no reply of a 
satisfactory sort could be got, and no explanation obtained ? — A . That .was not oar experi- 
ence. They reduced it bygone-half. * 


Q. Is there any discrimination made between materials estimated op a food basis and 
materials estimated on a manure basis ? — A . They charge 'time as much f ret^lil for 
cotton cake (m feeding <&ke) as for tili and castor,, which are usiM^aiiiiy manure 

ca ke s* ^ . k * , «■ / ’ /.v > . * 
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Q. The gins are more widely distributed than the oil mills ?— A. Yes. 

Q, Dojou concentrate your efforts in pushi ng the sale of cake as cattle food within a 
cart radius of the oil mills; do you find^ou do better there than elsewhere?— . 4 . We have 
not really tried to push it as cattle food at ali* ,We have recommended it at the divisional 
meetings of our Agricultural Associations. A few have tried it already; but the cost fs so 
great as compared with cotton seed that they have not continued to use it. 

Q. You said that that was because of the cost of railway* freight, but in a raoius round 
the oil mills, corresponding if you will to the radius round a gin, the cotton-cakc ought to 
be cheaper than the Seed? — A. It should. 

Q. Are the people using cotton cake as food in the radius round the Akola oil mills?— 

A . Very, very few. I think a few use It for tonga bullocks, but very few |or bullocks 
employed in cultivation. 

Q . Do you think any practical good would result from attempting the use of it as cattle 
food within a cart radius from Akola ? —A. No, 1 don’t think so. A great* many of the 
people who get their kapas ginned at factories take back the seed. They send the 
kapas to the gin and take the seed back to the village and u9e it as a cattle food, 

0 . Then you think the solution of it lies in creating a more effective demand from the 
oil mills forthe seed?— A. 1 think that there will certainly be a demand when we start* 
dairies. The Jubbulpore dairy is using a large quantity of it. We use a good deal on the 
Telinkheri dairy. If w,e had more dairies a demand would naturally arise. - 

Q. Does that cake keep better than the seed?— A. 1 don’t thTnk there is much differ- 
ence. It gets a little mouldy if you keep it during the rains, but it ’does* not lose much 
in quality. 

Q, I should like, for the benefit of the other members of the Commission, who are much, 
interested in this question of demonstrations, you to explain briefly what the 
demonstration organised in your circle is, including the functions of the Agriculturaf 
Association and the subordinate menial staff of the department under you ?— A It varies 
from division to division, but if we take Chhattisgarh for example where we have don* 
the greater part of our demonstration work, we have there two or three assistants for each 
district. We have more in the areas commanded by Government tanks because of the 
greater scope for agricultural improvements in such irrigated areas. Each assistant* is put 
in charge of 40 or 50 villages. He has a certain number, say, five or six Kamdars, working 
under his supervision who are as a rule ploughmen who have been trained in the new 
methods which we are introducing. These men arc each in charge of six or seven villages. 
An agricultural assistant supervises them ; while in charge of the agricultural assistant 
we have the divisional superintendent who goes round from time to time. 


Q. Men of the Provincial Service?—/!. Yes. 

Q, What are the functions of the agricultural associations and sub-associations?— 
A . We have almost'given up the District Association entirely. We now have instead Tahsu 
Associations. We started in each tahsil with about 50 members. They were selected 
from among the leading cultivators of the tahsil : meetings are held three or four times a 
year. We have a definite programme of work which the members carry out. We get 
each member to agree to do a certain amount of work ; one may undertake to 
transplant his rice, another to grow an improved strain of seed ; each man is supposed 
to do something in the way of helping the department, either by distributing improved 
strains of seed or by demonstrating new processes. 

Q. What is the organisation of this association ; who presides and who acts as secre- 
tary and convener ?—/!. The tahsildar is president, and there is a vice-president wno 19^ 
non-official. The secretary is sometimes an agricultural assistant and sometimes a 
naib-tahsildar. The assistant secretary is a non-official. 


Q. Are the members usually educated or literate people ; take Chhattisgarh and 
Bcrar?— A. They are mostly ffterate, and are the leading landholders of their tahsils. 

Q, They would be more literate in Berar than in Chhattisgarh?— A, Yes. 

Q . Will you describe the system of cotton seed distribution in Berar ?~A. We started 
first with scattered seed farms to which we supplied selected seed every yeas from the 
experimental farm at Akola which thus served as the nucleus for our seed business in the 
cotton tract* In iota we had 120 of these seed farms rup by private owners. We mere y 
supplied them each year with selected seed. TShey propagated it, guned their kapas and 
distributed the seed to other cultivators' We #jnd -after a time that we squired so 
man y seed farms, to meet the demaftd for with our limited district stg ot 
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{arm, and one of the farms— the most important farm of the union— is called the central 
farm. , All the others are called branch farms. To the central farm we supply selected 
seed every year from the Government farm at Akola ; the central farm propagates this 
seed and hands it on to the branch farms of th§ union. The branch farms in turn 
propagate it aqd sell it to cultivators. Each union has a ginning plant, by which all the 
seed of the union is ginned. The plant belongs to the members. By ginning their 
selected strains on their own ginning plant there is no fear of admixture ; nor is the seed 
damaged to anything like the same Extent as happens when kapas is ginned nn a factoty 
where the gins are*run at a mtich higher speed. 

Q . Do you know 'how many individual private seed farms yoif have got this year? — 
A . We have 40 seed unions and 76 separate seed farms. We gave out this year 15 lakhs 
of pounds of Roseum through our own seed farms and unions ; in addition there were 
1 1 lakhs given out by other people who were not working under our contfol ; about 
26 lakhs ip all were 'given out last year, 

Q, Do you know what area was sown with the Roseum type of seed ? — A . As far as 
Ve can ascertain, about seven lakhs of acres arp now sown with Roseum. 

' Q. You recognise, of' course, that in order to give the cultivator what gives him the 
best price at present, your department has deliberately chosen the policy of disseminating 
seed with a low type of staple ; do you think there is any risk of over-doing the market for 
‘ahort staple citten in India generally? — A . I think not. The demand is very much in 
excess oflhe stipply. They are using that cotton not only in mills here, but large quantities 
are used by Japan, and very large quantities were exported to Austria and Germany before 
the war, and will be exported after the war. 

Q. What Jo you think of the ultimate prospects, roughly speaking, of the long staple 
cotton in this country. What area would you say was in sight which you could reasonably 
act* on after a term of years ? — A. I don't know the conditions of other province^. 

Q. I # ain speaking of the Central Provinces? — A . I should think that in the Central 
Provinces there is no great scope for extending the cultivation of long staple cottons, 
except in fracts like Cnhattisgarh and Chanda, parts of which are now coming under irriga- 
tion. We find that long staple cottons do very well when irrigated on light latcrite 
soils jn‘ these parts. 

Qt Do you not think that long staple cotton of the Buri type could be grown in areas 
like western Chhattjsgarh, where the rainfall is rather high? — A. Wc tried ifc in Kawarda, 
where the rainiall is about 45 inches, and we got a better outturn from Roseum than 
, frQm Buri. * 

Q> You say. “ The staff of the Provincial Agricultural Colleges should look upon 
teaching as their primary duty, and research work should be left to a larger extent than 
is done at present to the Imperial staff of experts at Pusa. ” You believe then in the centraii- 
satiqnof research in the Agricultural Department? — A. I believe in that very strongly. 

Qf In spite of the fact that there is a very large number of different provinces with 
considerable differences in soil and climate? — A. The man who is doing research work 
would have ample time for his leaching as well. By “ teaching " I don't mean that he 
would spend all his time in teaching ; but he would very well give one lecture each day. 
We have agricultural colleges at home where all our professors are doing a certain amount 
of research work. We have not a single agricultural chemist or botanist in Scotland who is 
deyoting all his time to research. 

Q* You mean by il teaching ", teaching to a standard for a degree, and not merely the 
training of young men, post-graduate research? — A. I mean the ordinary three-year college 
course, and we might probably get each agricultural college affiliated sooner or later ’ with 
a university. 

Q. What advantages do you think arise from making men do teaching and research?— 
A. It gives much greater interest to teaching when you are doing research worfc at the 
same time. 

Q* Do you mean that teaching itself ,is $0 uninteresting that you have to add (0 it a 
certain spice of research to make it tolerable ? — A< I think it much better than whole-time 
teaching ; it also gives the teacher a wider outlook. 

* Q, The idea has been put before us by Severail witnesses, with reference to the problem 
of industrial improvements, that it will require a great deal of chemical research in different 
lines, for which we do not possess the equipment The chemists at present employed in 
India are scattered over numerous departp^ts, and working io their own add 

their work often overlaps. You ham. rot iff^ance, chemist* employed undor the Jlflitary 
department, on explosives, and yon m^e|For||t Chemists. You have the Public 
She Geological Survey ; in fact it would not beteryeasy to find a large depatlni^^hlif ’ his 
not got one to R. ^Tbe^ineft are 
jf it irdecidcd to mrtertain a large dhemid ) . 
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fibre laftalluygy and the production of heavy chemicals or dyes, aluminium, etc., would it 
be < good thing to co-ordinate these other scattered chemists, and make them members of 
a single sewice with a chemist of high repute as Chief Chemist to the Government of 
India as head of the service with a Deputy Chief Chemist as head of .the various branches 
.under which these would fall ? — A. I think it is a very good idea. 


Q. What do you think would be the advantages, beside* the prevention of overlarmint? 
of work ; do you think it would result in the maintenance of a higher standard of wdrk and 
more . scientific discipline ?—A. More control and better prospects for the fnen and having 
at the bead a man who is recognised as a scientific man ot reputation would do the deoart- 
ment a great deal of good. p 


Q. How doyou think that would work as applied to the Agricultural Department • the 
Agricultural Chemist cither in the provinces or at Pusa. It has been Suggested to us that 

difficulty# might arise in this way that the Agricultural Chemist is a man who eminently 

requires local knowledge and whom it is necessary to associate for as long as possible with 
local problems, and another point is that he must also have a good gesieral knowledge of 
agricultural problems generally, and be agriculturally minded as well as chemically equipped 
jyo you think that those objections would weigh against the other advantages of marine 
Agricultural Chemists members of a Chemical Department in securing, them for service in 
the Agricultural Department, in the different departments, or lat Pusa ?— A. . 1 don’t think so 
j{ you had a central institution of that kind, you would also want better organisation thah 
y 0 u have at present. A great many difficulties would be got over by having better* 

erganisation. 

Q, You think that some of the present difficulties arise from, inefficient organisation- 

that the improved organisation and co-ordination which would arise under this scheme would 
makeup for any other losses of efficiency from the other causes 1 have mentioned ?— 
A. 1 think so. 


Q. In training men for the menial work of the department, as Kamdars, or something' a 
little higher, men in charge of small plants, do you find that men who have had a Certain 
amount of education are better than the men who have not had any education at all ?— 
A. Yes, they are distinctly better. They are more intelligent and understand things very 
much better and also have much more influence with cultivators. 


Q. You have among your menial staff a certain proportion of men who can read and 
wr jt e ? A. They can all read and write a little in the vernacular. v 

Q. It has been suggested to us, especially in Bengal, that the system of education being 
so largely literary, tends to increase the disposition of the Indian youth in the -direction of 
more Speculative and contemplative lines of thought ; whereas it is desirable to give him i 
distinct bias in favour of things which are more practical. You have said something about 
it in your written evidence, do you think that it is worth while to try to begin r the remedy 
in the earlier stages, via., in primary education ? — A. I think so. 1 have said in my note 
that I thought that we should try to give more hand and evetraining in the middle schools, 
i. e. to give ordinary education a more practical turn. You can do it to a small extent in 
the primary school, but most of the time in primary schools is required for learning the 
three Rs. 


Q. What is your experience in Great Britain? — A. It is altogether different there. 
Here, a bov, when he is to be educated, is sent away from his village to a high school where 
he is not m touch which practical agriculture ; while in rural districts in Great Britain boys 
get a good education in the small board school, and work on the land at times during their 
schooTyears. We learn a great deal more of practical agriculture while attending the 
elementary school in rural districts at home than boys in India have learned even after 
getting a high schpol education. 

Q. There is no system then of anything one could call primary education- in the 
industrial or agricultural direction in Scotland ?— A. There is a great deal now We 
have the teaching of nature knowledge which includes gardening among other things. 
The children have to cultivate their own garden plots and to grow their own little beds 
of plants, and they do this even whec at the elementary school. 

Q. How are teachers provided to give this hand and eye training in school ; does it not 
require a verjr careful system to produce teachers who are competent to teach these things . 
otherwise than, by rote ?— - A. The teachers are very highly trained. They have to undergo 
courses of training in various subjects. A good many take holiday courses, others 
attend training classes when they are taking their university degree. They are all highly 
trained and have to pass examinations £efore.they qualify. 

give an agricultural bias 
t these were more or 
f failed almost entirely 
this particular kind of 


Q. YpUfa&veseen a certain amount of the attempts mad' 
to jpn*s| educatiotyin thdlCentraf Provinces. TOiintend 
lesft%{ a wherein do you think tin/ fauen?— ' 

not taught tit# method of imi 
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Q. What did they try to teach in the schools?— A. They had their* School gardens 
and were taught the names of plants. They were supposed to grow certain vegetables and 
flowering plants. The children themselves refused to do any manual labour, and the 
result was that the cbowkidar was made to do all the work. 


Q. But those things that they planted were not the kind of things they were used to 
in their own villages, very ^largelv, a rule ?~ A. They were not: English vegetables 
were as a rule grown in the school gardens. 

4 n * 

Q. The masters were supposed to be trained at one time in the method of teaching 
nature studies in what was then the School of Agriculture at Nagpur which is now the 
Agricultural College. Do you think that the system of education was adequate for the 
purpose for which it yfas intended ?— A. They were merely taught facts, not the method 
of teaching. * , 

Q, Asa part of their normal school course ? - A, They took this agricultural school 
course after finishing. their normal school course. 

Q. They taught them dry facts but not^hat method of imparting knowledge which 
stimulates interest in the sftflject taught ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you know how the matter stands now ; whether anything has been done about 
it ? — The Education Department as yet have no staff trained in the method of teaching 
4 nature knowledge. They have .brought out readers with lessons on agricultural subjects;, 
lessons which it is supposed will interest children in their natural surroundings. 

Q. Perhaps you rSmjAi^er the agricultural primer which was at one time used in the 
schools, and from whicn eventually certain lessons were put into the school readers. 
Those were attempts to make intelligible to village youths theories of plant growth. 
Do you think that |is a suitable kind of thing in preliminary school education in this 
country? — A . I don’t think so, because the object ot the person who wrote these books 
evidently was to teach them mere facts, /. e to give them information about certain 
subjects. Children can gather that information in the village in a very short time. The 
great thing is tp interest them in certain subjects, and our school books in use at present 
are not written with that object in view, as far as I can make out. 

Q. You consider the functions of co-operative department important for the assist- 
ing of seed distribution, for instance, and for other purposes with reference to aeri- 
cplure?— do. 

Dr . £. Hofkinson.—Q. Do you state as a definite proposition based onyourowft per- 
sonal experience that the man who is best at research also makes the best teachfr ? — 
J4. No, 4 don’t believe that. What I said was that if a man was doing research .work at 
the same tipe as he was teaching, that that man would be better teacher ; the mere fact of 
his doing research makes him a better teacher. 

Q. Would you hold the converse proposition, that he would do better research 
because he was a better teaher ?— A. No, I don’t think experience gained in teaching 
would make him do better research work. 


President . — Q. But by bringing him in contact with students, don't you think it would 
colour his research work in a way that would be an advantage? Would it not make 
him look at research problems from the point of view of application to those students? 

In the course of'teaching would he not get inspiration for research problems ? — A . That i9 
quite possible. ,He would get the same inspiration as he gets by studying local conditions. 

Dr % E. Hopkinson.~Q. In the course of such teaching as he has to give, do you think 
he would get more inspiration towards research ?— A. Hejwould learn a certain amount from 
the students who had come from the villages and had had a chance of coming in contact with 
their parent's work, and of learning what their agricultural problems were. , 

Q. In your evidence you state that the “ Imperial Agricultural Department should 
always have as its head a scientist whose work has been of great practical value m 
developing agriculture. ” That is your deliberate opinion that he should be a, scientist 
rather than an administrator?— A. It is. 

Q, Can you develop that any further ; it* is rather a strong opinion to expfeas* 
*Why do you consider that that should be the case?— A. Because 1 don’t see why a 
scientist should not be as good an administrator as a (ban who is not. iW b*ad 
of a scientific department should, l hold, be a good scientist and a good administrator 
aswell. ’ • 

N * 
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§ • Andhven to decide on the merits of scientific problems ?— A. Yes ; whether the 
results of any piece of research work are worth publishing ot not for instance. 

Dr. E. HQpkinson.—Q. So you think that a man who is distinguished merely by an 
administrator is not a suitable head in the Agricultural Department ?— A . That is my opinion. 

, Q. To go to another point at the risk of repeating the question almost in the same form 
as Mr. Low asked you ; you have devoted a great deal of attention to cotton growing in 
the Central Provinces, and you have attacked the problem entirely from the point of view 
of increasing the productiveness of the crop, and thereby increasing the 'profits of the 
cultivators?— A Yes. 

Q. Can you in approximate figures give us an idea of the success of your work ?— 
A . This year we will add one crore and five lakhs of rupees to the wealth of t 5 e 
provinces by having introduced Roseum cotton. 

Q % That would go to the cultivator ?— A Not all to the cultivator, for the reason 
that in a good many cases the buyer buys the cotton as kapas, not as lSWnd does not always 
give the price which the high lint percent£f[e of Roseum would Justify him in paying. 

Q t Still that crore and five lakhs would, all in a scpse, Ve added to the wealth 6f 
the country ? — A. It is shared between the buyer and the grower. 

Q. Not only in the country but in the province ?— A. Yes. 

President.— Q. What is that increase on last year’s resuft^^ on the old pre-Roseum 
days?- A. The increase is an annual one. One crore and fisdtWKf represents the increase 
for the year 1916-17. It is growing larger every year as tlid under Roseum extends. 

Q . It really amounts to one crore and five lakhs per annum, since you have introduced 
this on a sufficient scale?— A. Of course it is increasing every year. 1 hold that we have, 
by tl)is one improvement, added in one year to the wealth of the country, a sum that would 
more than cover the cost of all the Agricultural Departments in India, and more than 
cover the cost of our own department twenty times over this year. Jt 

Dr. E. Hophinson.—Q. There is then some hope for the future ? — A . There is 
great scope for development. 

Q. You have described to Mr. Low the steps taken with reference to seed. Will you 
lell me what the Akola seed farm is ?— A. It is an experimental farm run by the Department 
of Agriculture. It comprises an area of 271 acres. The farm is divided into two parts, 
one experimental and the other non-experimental. In the experimental portion we carry 
on different experiments. In the non-experimental we incorporate ' the results obtained 
drom the experimental portion. 

Q. Have the provincial Gevernment had to give any money assistance to the 
working ? — A. The farm in reality .costs the Government nothing as it yields a profit of 
from *Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 every year. 

Q . That is not included in the crore? — A. The crore is what the cultivators are 
supposed to make on the cultivation of Roseum in their own villages. 

Q. Has any Government assistance been required in the ginning ?— A. No supervision 
is required where they have their own gins. We have as seed-growers, enterprising land- 
holders who supervise the work themselves. They now know the different varieties of, 
indigenous and exotic cottons found in the provinces and can discriminate between one 
variety and another, and they have enough common sense to realise the importance of 
maintaining the seed pure. 

Q. You have undertaken that work with regard to ginning and seed farming as part of 
your regular duties. Have you had to go further and give any assistance or help or advice 
in connection with marketing ? — A . Not with Roseum, for the reason that buyers already 
pay the full market value for the lint. They do, however, take advantage of the cultivator 
when^they purchase Rosetffi kapas (unginned cotton) in so far as they do not allow a 
sufficient margin for the very high ginning percentage given by thin varety at the time of 
fixing the priced We are now trying to get certain buyers to guarantee to pajr the full 
vduc for the kapas too. We used to grow a long stapled cotton known as Buri in Berar. 
By collecting all the lint of this variety for the Empress Mills we got a higher price for the 
growfer than he could get from local buyers. We found, hdwever, on introducing Roseum, 
that Buri though it fetched a higher price could not compete with this more prolific though 
shorter stapled variety, ms., Roseum. + 

* Q t 1 suppose the coikon grown in Berar and the Central Provinces is largely consumed 
litre ?~ X The greater part of it ts exported. A very large quantity is now purchased by 
latfln. »The aretfiAier cotton in the Central Provinces and Berar is 4} million acres. 

iriS U . the 'uttkgti ty in baiai?— A The outturn this year will be low. We bavci 
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0. Why is it not used in Bombay?— - 4 . It is used all over. 

Q. The amount is bo large that there is a considerable quantity left for export ?— * 
4 . Yes. The quantity used in the province is small. 

Q. You state in your evidence, " To improve the labourer’s efficiency generally, we want 
more and better elementary education.’' What do you mean by the u labourer’s efficiency”; 
do you mean that he digs better, or ploughs better, or sows better? — A . I think education 
really gives a man power in so far as it makes him more intelligent and intelligence makejf • 
him a more useful labourer. 

Q . Doetf it stimulate aspiration to be a better labourer?—^. Yes, to a certain extent. 
Education makes him aspire to become more skilful in all his work. The added intelligence 
which it gives makes him more capable in the handling of agricultural machineiy for 
instance. 

Q. You really think from observation that the labourer— the agricultural labourer— does 
plough better and does dig better, because he can read and write ?— A. 1 am arguing from 
general principles. ^ * * 

Q. That is whaf I want to gsi at, whether you were arguing from general principles or 
speaking from your own personal experience as applied to Indians? — A. The labourers in 
Berar and the cotton tracts are better educated than in Chhattisgarh ; they do more work 
end better work. 


Q. You think you mav^fairly attribute that to their better education ? — A. I think it is 
partially duetto that/. Wo give a man education and it gives him a certain sense of 
enterprise. He becomes more anxious to save a little money in order to be able to educate 
his children. 

Q . Do you think that teaching the ryot to read and write will justify itself economi- 
cally ? — A, lam not prepared to answer that question. 1 could not say to what extent it 
will help the country economically. * 

% Q. You describe here in the last paragraph of the first page of your written evidence 
what should be the character of the teaching. In reply to Mr. Low I think you said that 
that had been tried in the Central Provinces, but had failed, owing to the teachers not 
being competent. Did you add that at Jubbulpore the experiment was being re-tried, with 
betteftrained teachers?— A They are starting to train their teachers in the method of 
teaching 11 nature knowledge They have not in the past had teachers trained in the 
method of teaching this subject. # 

Q. Have any of them finished their training ?— A. I know they have at least started 
to train them. | 

Q , • Yot think that the experiment will be thoroughly carried out here in the Central 
Provinces and given a fair trial?— A. I am sure that if they don’t train the teachers, 
nothing can be done in schools in teaching elementary science or’* nature knowledge* 1 
as it is generally called. 

Mr, A . Chatter ton.— Q. You say, “ In the Central Provinces takavi loans are 
given to cultivators for the purchase of improved agricultural implements” and then 
you say, ” l am in favo ur of much larger amounts being given for agricultural improve- 
ments both by Government and co-operative societies and central banks.” Will you tell 
us how these’takavi loans are given out here for agricultural improvements, and on what 
terms ?— A, The person who wishes to purchase a new implement, say a cane mill, coating 
about Rs. 140, applies at present to the Deputy Commissioner of the District for^ a tSkavi 
loan of Rs. 140. We endorse his application and recommend that the loan should be given* 
Then the Deputy Commissioner enquires into the case to ascertain to what extent the 
man is already in debt. If he thinks it safe to give him the loan, he gets it. The loan is 
to be paid back in a certain number of years in instalments. 

Q . How many instalments?—^. I think it is three years. It varies. 


Q. How long does it take to carry out this svstem, from the time the ryot Inaked 
application for tbe loan to the time when he gets the money placed at his' disposal ?**- 
A. When the application reaches the Deputy Commissioner, he takes it up at once. He It- 
self knows that unless the man gets the mill that season, ^ it will be of no use to him. 
Suppose he applies in October, he gets it in January; there is no great delay. i 

Q. Are there many loans granted in this way?— A. Quite a number. We sold 
56 cane mills in one district last year, most of which were purchased^ that way* Govern- 
ment also started some cotton ginning plants «irl Berar in the satry* way, by gi?j$ig Rs. 2,000 
for the purchase of each ginning plant consisting of an pit engine and two or three gin* 
Quite a number of the owners of private cotton seed farms got takavi itytyi for t! ‘ 

O4 In these cases is therypt advised as to the , kind of plant to he 
A* He only purchases plants #r implements recoxamen^a ^ 
genendty suggest tphtoo both iritf to purchase and then tp 
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Q+ Do you think that this system of coming to the aid of the agriculturalist is capable 
of considerable extension towards'the granting not only of more loans but of much larger 
loans for more extensive plants?— A. The system can be uti|iYed with advantage in intro- 
ducing agricultural machinery of proved utility such as improved cane-mills for example. 
TheNahan mill which the department is introducing expresses*^ pe^ cent, more juice than 
the country mill and therefore adds largely to the profit on cane' cultivation. In a case 
of this kind, where we are absolutely certain that the cultivator can make such a hand- 
some profit by investing in a new machine, Government is quite justified in giving takavi 
loans tor that purpose. 

Q. Have you any instances in these provinces of settingup power crushing plants on 
a small scale? — A . We set one upon one of our experimental farms. We are only 
testing it at present ; this is its second year under trial. 

Q. Is the cane cultivation sufficiently concentrated to justify establishing power 
mills?-- A, In a few instances we have about 60 acres of cane in ope village ; that is 
quite large enough an area for a small plant. 

Q. How would you suggest that village^ike that should become possessed of power 
plants for crushing cane ? — A. We might hire out a pl^(t to the leading man of a village 
and allow him to crush the cane belonging to the cultivators at so much per maund. 

Q. Would it be possible to do it by creating co-operative societies in the villages? — • 
A. That is quite possible, and we are considering that ; but we want to make absolutely 
certain that it is to be ap economic success before we advise 3 co-operative society to 
finance the scheme. ' • * 

Q. So far you have been very fortunate in getting loans without delay ; do you think 
it would be an advantage if the Agricultural Department . had authority, instead of the 
Revenue officers, to g?ant these takavi loans ? — A. 1 think it would be a mistake, as we 
would also have to recover the loans in that case. It is much easier for the Deputy 
Commissioner to do that. ? 

Q. You say at the beginning of your note that you experience considerable difficulty 
in regard to getting sufficiently skilled labour in the villages to repair machinery. You 
know the kind of students they are turning out at the Nagpur School of Handicrafts?— 

A. ! have seen them, 

Q. Are the blacksmiths and carpenters who are being trained there sufficiently 
trained for your purpose ? — A. I think they are sufficiently trained to set up cane mills, to 
put ploughs together and to do repairs. 

Q % Do you think that, in the development of agriculture in this province, power-driven 
machinery will come into use largely ?— A. I think so, more especially in the case of the cot- 
ton tract where we.bave already set up several small ginning plants. If cane cultivation is 
to be extended, certainly it will be necessary to use powder-driven cane mills. So long as 
bullock- driven cane mills only are used there will be no scope for extending cane cultivation ; 
for the reason that the man who has, under existing conditions, both to plant and crush his 
crop cannot find sufficient labour to deal with a nything but comparatively small areas. 

Q. In discussing the question of these cotton seed farms, you said that seed unions 
were provided with gins for extracting the seed. Are they power-driven ?— A. Yes, 
they are driven by small oil engines. 

Q. Who provided the capita! for these ; was that lent by Government?—^. In most 
cases it wablent by Government, but in one case they got the money from a co-operative 
bank. The members of the union belong to a credit society in the village, and were 
therefore able to borrow from this central bank. 

• Q. Butin the other cases the small ginning factories belong to individuals?— 
A. Yes. The man who owns the ginning plant, gins cotton for the other members of his 
union, and charges them so mqgh per khandi. 

Q» Do vou supply any machinery or implements direct from the department on the 
hire purchase system?— A We have not supplied any on the hire purchase system; 
we sell direct from our dep 6 ts. 

Q . Have you depdts scattered about the province for the sale of manure?-^. We 
have nitrate of soda stocked on our Government farm at Akola. In villages where cane 
cultivation is being done on the improved lines, recommended by our department, we supply 
cake direct from the oil* mills for any cultivator who may want to apply it as a. top* 
dressing to this crop. W* don't store it as a rule but bring it diaect from the mills and 
hand it over to the purchaser, 

0. Do they pay cash for it, or do you execute a bond ?— A, In most cases they get 
takavi loans wfassh we recover in instalments. They pay the money to the Deputy tom* # 
^sioner* 
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Q. Is the takavi loan for one year or spread over several years ? — A . I think it is for 
three years as a rule for ingigfcments, and for one year in the case of cake. The money 
recovered by the Deputy Commissioner ; we have nothing to do with that. ; *' 

Q. You don't th|i| it v$uld become more popular if you were to administer the dis- 
tribution of the loans evtti if the Revenue Department had to collect them ? — A . I don't 
think so. We find the Revenue authorities always ready to help us, and do whatever we 
suggest. We are in close touch with the Deputy Commissioners, and always get them 
to do what we want. 

President. — Q. Do you think that the work of the department has yet made any 
appreciable difference in the economic condition of the people of the province ? — A . I have 
already pointed out that v\e have certainly increased the wealth of the p/ovince. People 
are taking a very much more intelligent interest in our work now. At our agricultural 
meetings we have people coming.forward who talk intelligently, and at length, regarding 
the different improvements wefifave introduced. They now discriminate between the 
different varieties of qottou found in the provinces for instance, and talk learnedly at our 
meetings of the manures; new methods of cultivation, etc., which they have tried on our 
recommendation. They are undoubtedly taking a more intelligent interest in agricul- 
tural development. 

Q. You are seeing the result of the spread of a form of agricultural education among 
them ; they are actually beginning to look at things in a different light? — A . I think so. 
They also tow read our* Agricultural Gazette of which about 6,ooo copies are distributed 
every month. 4 * 

Mr. C. E. Low.-’Q. What scope do you think there would be for the introduction of 
artificial manures on a very large economic scale, especially artificial manures such as 
might be produced in the country; 1 allude particularly to sulphate of ammonia? — A. I 
think there would be a great demand for sulphate of ammonia, if we could get it at a 
reasonable price, but present prices are very high. 

Q. Say pre-war prices, £ 15 per ton ?— A. Sulphate of ammonia we generally buy at 
Rs. 15 per cwt. If they could reduce it to about Rs. 10, it would be a practical proposition. 

Q . What about nitrate of soda for the cotton fields ? — A . Even at a high price it 
gives excellent profits ; that is when you use it to supplement cattle dung. 

Q. What about basic slag? — A. We have tried basic slag, which we got from 
Tata's works at Kalimati. It increased the outturn of the cane, but the cost of freight is 
very high and this reduces the net profit. 

Q . Did you get an analysis of it ? — A . Yes, we got an analysis. 

Q. You are probably aware that it is much lower in useful phosphates than British 
basic slag ? — A. About 7 per cent. 

President.— Q. Does it contain any appreciable quantity of lime of any value?— 
A. It is rich in lime but lime is not required for our soil. 

Q. Do you find that the soil here responds in any way to potash ? — A . Very little 
to potash ; it responds to nitrates and superphosphates. 

Q. That seems to be general all over India, except in ten districts? — A. We have 
been applying phosphates as a cane manure ; it answered very well last year. 

Mr. C. E.Low.—Q. What do you think of bone meal manure ; do yod think there 
is any demand for that ?— < 4 . We find great difficulty in getting cultivators to use bone 
meal as a manure, on account of the prejudice against the use of bovine bones. 

Q . You had some experience of bone meal in Chhattisgarh. The Government MM 
down a lot of machinery for making bone meal, and afterwards got a small mill-ownef to 
take it up himself. Did you create any general demand for it?— A. There is nt general 
demand, We sell bone meal mostly to Europeans for gaglens ; but very few of the culti- 
vators ever apply it as a manure. 4 

Q. Do you think they would be less prejudiced against bones in the form of super- 
phosphates?—^. If they did not know what the manure was derived from there would 
oe no objection to it. * 

Witness No. 149 ;; * 

m \ n- 

Mr. F. J. Flymen, A.G.GI. , Agricultural Chemist, Central Provinces end Btrer. 
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•*T Q> *1.-7! believe the scientific and technical department of the Imperial Institute w A 

" "tS be of considerable value. It is a means whereby the*'JifHian producer ‘can get into Mearc 

touch with the home manufacturer and consumer. It i&ajso of great use in collecting 

information on industrial products from all parts of the v$)rlcL' s 

* 

Qs. 22 & 23.— So long as scientific attainment in the United Kingdom is so much 
higher and wider than it is in Indja it appears to me to be a great advantage to have 
research on special subjects occasionally carried out there. To confine research on 
Indian subjects to India would be to cut off one of the main sources of valuable assis- 
tance unless the scientific staffs in India are made exceedingly complete. 

It is difficult to define the ex&ct subjects which should be investigated in England 
rather than in India but occasions will probably arise when the equipment and knowledge 
in India will be found insufficient to elucidate some intricate problems. 

Q. 24.— For co-ordinating and controlling the w.dfck of scientific departments as a 
whole the present Board of Scientific Advice might be extended into an Advisory Council. 

This council might form a number of authoritative sub-committ‘des each to deal with some 
particular branch such as (a) agriculture, (f>) forestry, (c), industries, etc. 

Q. 63 —At present the Departments of Agriculture and Industries are under ope Technical 
head, the Director of Agriculture and Industries. 1 recommend that these two posts * 

divided as the work is too much for one man, and a separate Director of Industries b#"*" S ’ 
appointed. Both these appointments should be for a much longer period than has been 
customary in the past in the case of the Eiirector of’ Agriculture. 1 

For these provinces the type of man required for Director of Industries is not an. 
expert in one particular industry, as most of the local industries are only just developing. 

The Director of Industries should be a man with a general knowledge of industrial pro- 
cesses and engineering problems, a sound business capacity, and a good local knowledge of 
the Central Provinces and Berar and their industrial products. 

All appointments of an industrial nature, whether educational or advisory, should be 
under the Director of Industries. 


Qs. 641067.— In order to aid industrial development it is necessary to havea staff of Imperial d«| 
experts in the main industries of the country. These might be formed into an Imperial mcnts * 
industrial service or department, and the following branenes of industry might each have 
its own expert— metallurgy, oils, fat and soap, glass and pottery, fibres and cellulose 
with others as need arises. These men would work at a Central Institute under a head 
who would be the Director-General of Industries directly responsible to the Imperial 
Government. The litter would regulate the work of the experts and control the relation* 
snip between them and* provincial Directors of Industries. The experts would be deputed 
to work in any special provincial investigation under the orders of the provincial 
Director of Industries. The Director-General of Industries would criticise any scheme 
put forward by a provincial Director, and decide whether the scheme were worth the 
attention of the expert and also the order in which various investigations should be 
taken up. 

These industrial experts should be men each with- a long and thorough training 
in his own particular industry, and the salary offered should be sufficient to attract the 
very best men. 1 In view of the length of experience required, young men would not be. 
suitable for these posts, so a high initial salary would have to be offered. 

4 So long as the proposed central industrial institute did not become so large as to 
be unwieldy it would be a great advantage to have all the experts working at one central 
place, preferably Calcutta, The advantages of mutual advice and criticism thereby obtained 
♦would be considerable in addition to the advantages of a university library, laboratories, etc. 

* Qs. 68 & 6g^With experts in the main industries provided by the Imperial Govern- Provincial 
ment/proviocial Government* Would only engage instructors for industrial schools, cottage 
industries and the like, and tnse men should be placed under the control of the Director 
°f Industries. . 4 


Q . 71.— Ftor the training of the staffs required in each branch of the proposed Techaolsgl 
mdustrial mstitute tie instruction given in the laboratories of the Indian Institute of issntstws. 
Science woulrf probably be very suiuble Such institutions should also supply the men 
who wilt wntifiiy be required various industrial concerns. 1 J 
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Local agricultural problems could not well be worked out at Pusa, Agricultural* 
demonstration in the provinces is the application of well established agricultural principles* 
to the conditions of local agriculture, and in the past the principles which nave been * 
applied have been those of other countries or adjacent tracts. For further improvement 
more and mofe local research will be necessarv, the value of which will be apparent as 
the standard of local agriculture improves. 

At present there is a greater probability of overlapping between the different branches 
of a provincial department than between a provincial and an Imperial department, and 
it will be necessary, as work and workers in provincial departments increase, to check this 
tendency. For this purpose i recommend a committee consisting of all the senior officers 
of a provincial department, which should' meet at least every year, to discuss the 
programme of experimental work, and’the results obtained in the past. By this means 
not only would every officer know the work contemplated in each section of depart- 
mental activities and who was responsible for it, but also in what line of work his 
assistance would be of value. Every piece of work undertaken would then be done with 
the approval of the whole local department, and suggestions could be made for improving 
or extending the scheme of any particular piece of work. In this way each provincial 
officer would feel that the work he was engaged upon had the approval and support of 
Ae entire provincial department, and that he was not working in his own water-tight 
compartment with possibly another officer in the same department working independently 
along similar lines. 


Qs. 78 & 79. — The second class scientific library maintained in the Victoria Technical 
Reference libraries. Institute is sufficiently complete for general purposes. It would be impossible to have very 
full libraries at every centre where a few scientific workers happen to be found, and for pur- 
poses of reference it would be better to have really big complete libraries at a few centres in 
India from which, under suitable rules, books could be borrowed. Facilities could also be 
given for workers from outside centres to visit the consulting libraries when a large number 
of references had to be made. 


Prevention 
lei tension. 


Qs. 91 & 92. — A strong endeavour should be made to prevent the* adulteration of 
of food-stuffs in particular milk, butter, ghee, oils, sugar, etc* it would be difficult at present to 
take the necessary measures all over India, but a beginning might be made with large 
municipalities. Health officers or officers of the medical and executive services might 
be empowered to take samples for analysis, and the various provincial agricultural chemists 
might be appointed analysts under a Food Control Act. Offenders would be prosecuted 
by the local executive officers on the analyst’s certificate. The placing of food control 
in the hands of the Agricultural Department has for precedent the system followed 
In the United States. 


„ Q. 102— «' The possibilities of developing hydro-electric power in these provinces 

wiionfk * F * s h° u ld be investigated. If such power were obtained it would be of great value to agricul- 
ture in providing cheaper nitrogenous fertilisers made from the atmosphere, apart from 
its value to other branches of chemical industry, as for example the manufacture of 
aluminium from bauxite. 

Qs . in to 113. — The following industries appear to me to be particularly deserving of 
investigation in these provinces 

(а) The hardening of vegetable oils. 

( б ) The suitability of various local raw materials for paper pulp. * 

Other industrial processes might be worth attention if heavy chemicals were available 

at cheaper rates, and I consider the foundation of works for the production of * fucb 
chemicals to be a preliminary requisite for most other industries. * 


Oral Evidrnce, 18 th Dicembtr 1916. 


President,— Q. In answer to question 71 you say that for the graining of the staty 
required in each branch of the proposed industrial institute the instruction given & the 
laboratories of the Indian Institute of Science would be .very suitable. There is*no 
instruction given so far as I know except in electrical engineering. What was V®nr 
impression ?— A. Even if no teaching is actually given there at present, I think the Tata 
Institute could be made a suitable institute for training the kind of men required. 


Q< Have you made any use yourself of the scientific ahd technical 
Imperial Institute ? — A . I once wrote to them on apaftiedar question and 
that they would help me if I sent then* samples. Tbaf suras the 
<js useful in bringing one into ttfidh With the home buyer, 

Suppose that we bad a Trade Comftwaiooer ai 
JbeJbad attached to him mi 
pf#.;«*re* %te*«ent amp ' 
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pick op tips at home in order to apply them to Indian conditions. Suppose that these 
men were attached to the Trade Commissioner lor a period o& two years and possibly 
* for three years in order that he may not lose touch with Indian conditions and that he 
may not settle down at home. Do you think that a system of that kind would suit your 

case in passing on problems that you could not deal with here?— A. I think such an 

arrangement would replace that branch of the Imperial Institute's activities most effectually 
and with more efficiency than can be expected at present. 


Q, The one difficulty about the Imperial Institute is that its officers have no Indian 
experience. Suppose that anybody in London got information which lie thought was 
worth following up ; if he went to the Imperial Institute, the utmost they can do for 
him is to write to India to get the information. But are there not problems of a 
kind that specialists with recent knowledge of India could hammer out on the spot 
in consultation with the technical officers and the commercial people in London?—/). 

I think there certainly might be. The difficulty in bringing together the scientific 
investigator in this country anti the home buyer is \ery considerable and anything done 
to improve present conditions would be an advantage. 

Q, Cases are known to me where people in London, who wanted to take up a proposi- 
tion in India and develop it, went to the India Office and were told that they would get the 
information available as quickly as possible. But delay was involved and the person is « 
losin<' in the meanwhile. The information given may not be the information wanted. 

If there was some one on the spot who could put the man in touch with the right kind 
of official the man could follow up the problem at once. A scheme of that kind would 
be of real benefit to the country?—/). I would not do away with the Imperial Institute but 
I think it would be a great advantage for India if it could be replaced by something mojre 
complete, it is not complete at present. 

Q. There are problems here that you cannot take up in this country, not because they 
could not theoretically be taken up, but because you are engaged in other things and too 
busy with other questions, the day-to-day problems. But there are some cases, such as 
that of rare earth, which your laboratory cannot deal with. Such problems occur in the 
Central Provinces, in Madras and in other parts of India, and in Australia and the Crown 
Colonies. It might be possible to gather these together at some central institution and 
feed that institution with a continuous series of such problems. Does that appeal to 
you ?-~i4. Probably the Central industrial institute which I have proposed might answer 
the purpose but if the problem is too complex to be handled here it might be sent to 
somebody at home. 

Q In your central imperial industrial service you lump together a lot of things that 
are unrelated. Do you expect all of these to he taken up in one department?— A. I 
expect each of these industries to have its own head with a separate department but all of 
them should be under the control of one officer. 1 term him Director-General of Industries. 


* O. There might be room for him and several others of similar rank. The Director- 
General might gather together the questions connected with glass and pottery. But in the 
case of fibres, for example, you have not only the physical and chemical problems but also 
the marketing conditions and the conditions of growth. In the case of oils too, you have 
quite a number of complicated problems. So that you would only have the Director- 
General of Industries to apply the results of these specialists ? — A. I rather think that 

the application of the work of the specialist \vould lie with the provincial directors because 
the work would have to be applied in the provinces. 

I g 4 y There are likely to be clashes of interest, for example between an inland province 
and a eoast province. The coast province looki for export and the inland province for 
1 consumption The Director-General of Industries would bring these different interests 
into correlation 1~A. I should give the Director-General the final veto. His would be 
the last word as to the order jn which the subjects would be taken up* 

, 0‘ Do you want him to to the actual senior of so many specialists or would you think 
it suitable for him to be in change of what we might call industrial intelligence The 
institute would be sufficiently big to have a separate man in charge of the administrative 
side of the whole work. 


0. There are quite a number of r f chemical problems in the country, such as chemistry of 
agriculture bf bits, of fats, of glass and fibres and so on. All these amount to an enormous 
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tof India, qualified for the different post of Deputy Chemists and so on and with a prospbcr^ 
of being selected as the .Chief Chemist not only a qualified chemist but also 
administrator and a man of tfce world ? — A. 1 think there would be an advantage in having 
all these different branches of industrial chemistry brought under ond head. * 

Q. Knowing what you do of the organisation of the Agricultural Department would 
you pi;efetithat the agricultural chemists should be members of this Chemical Department 
and their services lent to the Agricultural Department — either to the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Departments or to the head-quarters at Pusa — or would you prefer that the 
agricultural chemists should be ordinary members of the Agricultural Departitfent as you 
understand it now ? — A. The agricultural industry is likely to be the biggest industry in India 
for many years to come and therefore I think it is almost big enough to be self contained. 
It certainly wants provincial men. But as the provincial man wants assistance in certain 
subjects frequently it would be an advantage to have a supplementary service which 
could be called upon for special investigations. These men might be retained at some 
central institute. It scarcely matters whether he belongs to the agricultural service or to 
the chemical service. It is essential that he should be attached to a province for a very 
long time. The longer the belter, even if it amounts to the whole of his service. 

Q • Which now would you prefer on the whole, that the Agricultural Department should 
^ have a service of chemists of its own, or should the agricultural chemists be a part of the 
greater department, th^ Chemical Department of the Government of India ?— A. It is rather 
difficult to say. 1 have been ten years in the agricultural service and I am rather biassed 
towards it. If a man comes out fresh to the country knowing nothing of the agricultural or 
the chemical service I should like him to belong purely to a chemical service but having once 
been attached to the agricultural service 1 think the ordinary agricultural chemist will 
find that his own province is big enough and full enough to employ him for the 
rest of his service and he would probably not want to go to any other province. 

Q. Would lie not be jealous of the man who became Chief Chemist ? — A. In my case 
I would not be jealous of the man who became the chemist at Pusa. 1 think the pecuniary 
advantages of going to Pusa do not balance losses in other ways that one might suffer. 
Pusa has a life of its own and one who has been in a provincial department might not 
like to go to Pusa. 


Q • If Pusa bad been composed of the cream of the department would you not like to 
be one among that cream ? — A. Professionally, yes l One should aim at going to Pusa. 

Q. The present democratic system does not appeal to me. If you had a chemical 
department you would have nothing to do with vegetable dyes and paper pulp and things 
of that kind and that would relieve you for the work of your department ? — A. I relieved 
myself of the vegetable dyes sometime ago. As regards paper pulp I want expert advice. 
I want a department that will take it up. 

Dr. E. Hopkin&on . — Q. How do you make yourself acquainted with the worksof 
agricultural chemical research going on in other provinces ?-~A. We have a library here 
which receives periodicals and journals showing what is done in other provinces. 


Q • How in the case of prospective work ?— A. We cannot do that. 

£?• You have then no meaas|of kno<ving|what is going on elsewhere in India ?— . A. We 
only know by the programmes of work published from time to time at the meetings of the 
Board of Agriculture. * 

. t 

Q. Are these meetings at long intervals ?—A. They vary. We bad them yewjy for 
a time and some people thought it was rather a waste of time. 

Mr. C. E. Loa).—Q. How long does it take you to go to Pusa from Nagpur ? -~A. 
It takes four days to and fro and seven davs for the Board meetingjitielf, that is i * days 
in all. 


Q- Do you consider that the time is well spent? — A. Wen spent for a chemist 
who is doing that type of work with which the Board deals. , 

Dr. E. Hopkinton. — Q. You have very little opportunity of aasoditiBg wtth other 
agricultural chemists?— A. We meet once in two years. Sometimes once 1 

occasionally go away to other agricultural centres when 1 get a chance of 

Q. Do you consider such isolation * drawhfcjt?-^!. { l cousider it n'j 

• ' 0. Do you consider you have wo& before you ofuullmited scope. 
ttuMfced nroWeras to engage you }—A. Av #n»6unt r* • 
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►rovinces and Berar. Do you think that such a man is available?— ,<4. I am afraid 
hat » rather the ideal • If we cannot get a man with all these qualifications let us get a 
iafl with as many of them as possible. 


Mr. C. E . Lows~-Qr In answer to question 111-113 y° d sa y that certain industries 
ppear to be particularly deserving of investigation in the provinces and you suggest the 
lardening of vegetable oils. Would that be a matter for investigation and research or for 
tarting an experimental factory ?— A. I use the word investigation there to covaihot only 
;he actual experimental work of hardening but also investigation of the commercial 
possibilities. The question of marketing the product is a very important one. 


Q. You mean manufacture on a commercial scale? — A. Yes. I had correspondence 
on the subject with one or two firms. They said that they were prepared to take up the 
question of hardening of vegetable oils on a commercial scale in India after the war. 

Q, You say that there is likely to be far more overlapping between the different 
branches of provincial departments than between an Imperial department and a provincial 
department. l>o you consider that the present arrangements of the Agricultural Board and 
the Board of Scientific Advice affords sufficient means c*f preventing that ? — ^4. I consider 
that there should be much more thorough investigation of the programme of the work of a 
department before the work is undertaken. To take an instance a man may take up 
particular question and work at it for, say, two or even three years and then the scientific 
people at Pusa may approve of the work or they may condemn it. The proper time to 
investigate the scheme of a line of work is at the start and not at the end. 1 do not say 
that work has actually been condemned but it may happen. 




Q. Doyou consider that some other agency is required for the purpose ?—A. Instead 
of the Pusa Board which is criticising the work of any provincial officer, I think the work 
of a chemist should be criticised by chemists and the work of a botanist should be 
criticised by the senior botanists in the service. If a man sends up a monograph it 
might be easily criticised by these people and they might send it back to him. What I 
say would apply not only to the outline of the work to be done but also to the work when 
it is finished. 


jQ t Supposing the agricultural service were kept outside this general scheme for a 
chemical service, do you think there is a certain amount of help that might be got in the 
matter by some co-ordination of the chemical branch of the agricultural service with the 
general chemical service ?— A. I think that if there were a number of chemists outside the 

chemical service then a man in the agricultural service knowing of the existence of these 

men would go to them himself for any advice on any particular line of work. 1 think 
the actual editing of an agricultural chemist’s work should be left to the agricultural 
chemists. Of course if the agricultural chemists had as their head a man of outstanding 
ability and seniority it would be a great advantage. 

President.— Q: Do you mean to say that there should be a similar head under the 
Government of India?— A. I mean that the head of a section of the Agricultural Institute 
at Pusa should be a man of outstanding reputation and a man to whom any one could 
go and whose opinion would be valued. 


Q , He would also have five other little Popes?— A. He would be the only Pope. 

Q. He would not be a Pope in chemistry and also in bacteriology ?— A. For example 
take botanicalwork. .The head of the section at Pusa would be the head of the whole ot tfte 
agricultural botanical work in India and his criticism on any botanical work in n la w0 “ 
have very considerable weight indeed. He would have the last word on any am 
subject. 

Q. But not also in agricultural chemistry ?—A. You might put the Deputy Director 
General of Agricultural Chemistry as the head of the agricultural chemistry branch at Fusa. 

Q. Where would he be ?—A. He would be the head of all the agricultural chemists 

in India. ^ 

Q. The head of the mineralogical branch would be at Calcutta, of the ° r 8* nic f 
branch at Cawnpore and so on J-A. I should like to have these as much at ° n « centre 
as possible. It would be an advantage to have an industrial institution centered n Calcutta. 
I should not have a cotton institute situated at Calcutta. But an institute for general 
industrial nursosea should be as much centralised as possible. 
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Mr. C. E. Lew.—Q. I should like to take up the same matter ihat the President was 
dealing with but from a slightly different point ol view. Do you think there ought to be 
an industrial service or a chemical service leaving out again the question of the Agricultural 
Department ? — A. In the Industrial Department the chemists would not be at all 
sufficient. You will want a number of engineers, you will want textile men and so on. 
Then you have to bring in also your factory engineer. I thirfk that unless the scheme 
became toif^Tig to come under one industrial service, the latter would be the best plan. 


Q. Is the connection between the work, say, of an agricultural chemist and an agricul- 
tural botanist more intimate than that between the work of an engineer and a chemist in an 
industrial department ?— A. I should t,hink they are of the same degree of intimacy. 


Q Does an industrial chemist require to have the same knowledge of the possibilities 
of a trade from the point of view of industries as an agricultural chemist has to do of agri- 
culture? — A. 1 do not think the industrial chemist’would necessarily know much of the 
possibilities. He is rather concerned with the raw products and working them up. 


President.— Q. 1 suppose it might follow that when a stage is reached when the 
Imperial Chemical Department might be usefully split into so many independent units, that 
might be done. For example a large number of textile experts employed by the Industrial 
Department might form a separate service?—/!. 1 think it would be an advantage for the 
Ifextile work. As soon as any department became big enough it might be made a separate 
independent unit. 1 would not advocate a number of small departments. 


Q. They could not be smaller than some of the present imperial departments which 
consist of two men and three men. 1 do not know how many ollicers there are in the 
Zoological Survey. In the Botanical Survey there is one man with two assistants?— 
A. No answer). 


Q . Have you got any further suggestion to make by way of supplementing your 
note?—/!. No. 


Witness No. 150. 

Mr. E . R. Powell , Senior Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers , Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


Written Evidence. 
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There is a serious want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for mechani- 
cal engineers held by different Boards in India where engineers in charge of prime 
movers are required to be certificated. The difficulties under the present conditions, as 
experienced by this Province, are as follows : — 


2. ( 1 ) Bombay has so far steadily refused to accept the certificates granted by the 
Central Provinces Board, athough other provinces have had no difficulty in recognizing 
them. 

, 3. Under the Bombay Boiler Inspection Act no Inspector shall be a member of the 

Board of Examiners appointed under the said Act. The objection to an unbiassed person 
would seem unreasonable when it is considered that all the Inspectors are Board of Trade 
Engineers with long and varied experience. (Witness here gave confidential evidence.) 


4, In the Punjab, it seems that, where necessary, a member of the Board of Examiners 
is in the first place granted a certificate of competency of the first class under their Act in 
order to legalize his appointment. This may seem good enough for the purpose of 
examination, but certainly not for the requirements of the Act where qualified and 
experienced engineers are necessary. 

5. In course of their duties, Boiler Inspectors are in a better position to know the 
requirements regarding the examination of mechanical engineers, and irregularities, if any, 
can be easily detected through their agency. For instance, I brought to the notice of the 
Board two cases where testimonials granted by an oil mill and a distillery were not 
accepted by the Board as qualifying service, since they had no facilities for the repairs 
of their engines and boilers. This resulted in certain factories being .recognised under 
the Act. 

In two other cases the production oi false testimonial* before the Board came to my 
notice and was reported accordingly. In one case the person was criminally proaeeuted 
and his certificate of competency cancelled by the Local Administration, and in the other 
the benefit of the doubt was given to the parties concerned. 
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6. Bombay t in the first place I believe, objected to my appointment, as Senior 
inspector of Steam Boilers and Factories, as a member of tbe Board of Examiners under the 
Central Provinces Boiler Inspection Act. In consequence, rather than be an obstacle 
to the province, I made room for another Examiner, although I, being a first class Board 
of Trade Engineer, saw no reason for doing so. A further objection was then raised 
to the effect that the Bombay Government yas not satisfied that the Central Provinces 
Board was as competent as that of Bombay. This feeling seems groundless, for while 
there are to our knowledgde no cases of candidates failing in Bombay and passing* in the 
Central Provinces, we have on record 14 candidates who, shortly after failing at Nagpur, 
appeared before the Bombay Board. All of them being the inhabitants of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, had no reason to do so but to try the Bombay Board. After passing 
the Bombay examination they returned to this province and subsequently appeared before 
the Central Provinces Board with a smile for the exchange of their Bombay certificates. 

7. In one case we had a candidate who appeared three times in succession before the 
Board of Examiners for the first class certificate of competency and failed each time. He sub- 
sequently appeared before the Cawnpore Board only a month after his last failure here and 
passed at the first sitting. The Cawnpore Board is recognized by Bombay as well 
as this province— as such he had his certificate exchanged by both the Boards, ’fhe above, 

I think, is a. clear indication of what is urgently needed to bring about some uniformity 

in the standard of examination throughout India. * 

8. (II) To ensure the above, some stringent measures should be adopted to make 
the examination tests uniform, which may be based on the following principles : — 

(tf) A member of the Board should ordinarily be a Board of Trade Engineer, but 
where such qualifications are not available, an engineer with long and varied 
experience should be selected. 

(b) Text-book . — The point regarding the method of setting test papers is also 

worthy of some careful consideration. Many of the examiners are in the 
habit of,using a number of books while selecting questions for the ist and 
2nd class certificates of competency examination in place of restricting 
themselves to Reid's Engineer's Hand Book, which is universally accepted by 
the Board of Trade— the highest authority in the United Kingdom. In the * 
circumstances the examinations of engineers are almost identical throughout 
the British Possessions. To me the object of the examination is to ascertain 
whether a candidate has a fair knowledge of the working and management 
of engines and boilers, together with their repairs. Reid's Hand Book is 
usually revised every year and in consequence is an up-to-date text-book. 

It is to my knowledge the only book translated in tha vernacular and as 
such very useful for vernacular candidates. It should therefore be standard- 
ized for the purpose of examination under the various Boilers Acts, so 
that, like marine engineers, candidates for mechanical engineers' exami- 
nation may go up with a certain amount of confidence of passing the test. , 

It is probable that some objection may be raised against this proposal; 
but it should be borne in mind that theory is not all that is required of the 
candidate, for reason that the practical test in the oral examination finally 
decides whether the caoditate is really fit to be an engineer of a certain 
class. Further, the class of men that appear for the cxaminationlunder the 
Boilers Act is not, as a rule, well educated, and, besides, can ill-afford to 
purchase a number of text-books for the purpose of examination. 

While, on the point of examination, I may be permitted to bring to the notice of tbe 
Commission that vernacular examination is most essential in this country for reason that 
although a candidate may know English, he would, in some cases, prefer being examined 
in his vernacular, whereby he could ? with some confidence, express his views more 
correctly. Secondly, the want of English language should not, in my opinion, affect the 
technical knowledge of an engineer. On the other hand if the vernacular examination 
be stopped, the tendency would be to promote the theoretical than practical man. 

(c) Technical institutes in India should all be recognized for the purpose of 

examination under the Act provided they offer the students the necessary 
facilities for being constantly instructed in the management of engines and 
boilers. The above should be decided by a Board of Trade Engineer or a 
committee of local technical experts conversant with the working and 
management of*engines and boilers. 

(4) The training and period of service required for a candidate of each class should! 
be revised where necessary and standardised throughout. 1 

{*) JUke lb* Indian FactqrtetAct* there should be an Indian Boilers Act bssedL 
m the Board otT«»to'W** a* i* the ease ef Bombay and Central % 
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Provinces. If this is not possible at this stage, the rules for the examination 
of engineers should be framed on the above basis and the certificates so* t 
granted recognized throughout India. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that an annual conference of the members of the Board, as 
also Inspectors of Steam Boilers, be held in turn in different centres of India for the 

m se of discussions on various points regarding difficulties and experience under the 
■s Act* ' 


Ofal Evidiiue, i&th Drctmber 1916. 

Pre$ident,~~Q t You say in paragraph 6 of your note that a further objection was raised 
to the effect that the Bombay Government was not satisfied that the Central Provinces 
Board was as competent as that of Bombay and that this feeling seems groundless for while 
there is to your knowledge no case of candidates failing in Bombay and passing in Central 
Provinces you have on record 14 candidates who failed in the Central Provinces and 
passed in Bombay after their failure. This does not necessarily illustrate your point. 
Would it not be due to the fact that the Central Provinces certificate does not carry the 
candidate beyond Central Provinces and consequently Bombay men would not sit for it?— 
A. This is quite possible under the present conditions. 

4 Q. The evidence given is so far as it goes positive evidence but the negative evidence 
is not of equal value?— A. Perhaps Bombay may be able to give negative evidence. 

j&. You don’t get the Bombay mhn who fails ? — A. No. We have no record of these 
failures. 

Q. We were told by the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bengal, that there was no neces- 
sity to have a standard examination. He did not think matters could be improved by having 
a standard test for engineers. Do you agree with that opinion ?-— A* I am of opinion that 
every engineer should be duly qualified by a Board and that he should pass certain tests. 

Q. The Chief Insj>ector of Factories in Bengal said that it would be just as well if the 
whole of the qualifications were abolished. He did not want a standard examination for 
Bengal. He said that they had no trouble with their present system and there was 
nothing to improve upon. Do you agree ?— A. I do not agree. I think that boilers 
inspected under the Act should be in charge of duly qualified men to look after their 
management and safety. Otherwise the inspection of such boilers would not be of much 
value. 

Afr. A . Chattfrtoft . — Q. There area number of small ginning plants run by oil engines. 
Do these come under your inspection ?— A. No. I do not think an oil engine requires any 
supervision under the Act. 1 here is not much danger in connection with an oil engine ; 
but gas engines require supervision. They are very few at present in the province. They 
should have some sort of supervision when they increase in number. There is nothing to 
explode in the case of an oil engine as there is no reserved energy which could cause 
destruction afterwards. 

Q . In a gas plant there is 110 reserve energy that could be suddenly liberated and the 
danger from poisonous gas is practically negligible because they are practically worked in 
the open ? — A. They are kept in very well ventilated places. 

Q. Can you tell me what pay these third class certificated engineers get in this # 
part of the world ? — A. They get from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. The majority of the men in the 
province are third class certificated men. s 

Q . Is there no development here of oil engines in the small ginning factory?— 
A . Probably there is. 

Q* Does the number of persons in the factory influence the matter at all ? Do you 
have jurisdiction over a factory which has only six persons ?— , A. No. The Act is 
not applicable to factories employing less then 50 persons on any one day of the year. 

Q, Are the boilers required to be inspected once a year ? — A. Yes. 

Q* In a factory which contains so persons is it necessary foetbe boiler to bt in charge 
of a certificated engineer ?— A. Every boiler Wtolring under the provisions of the Act 
mast be in charge of a qualifiedongineef irrespective of the number of p ers o ns employed 
in the factory. ; ^ 

Dr* E* Do you hope* Yes* They ers «speO*d 

ea^dom Act - 



. O-'Doyoviao see that a proper safety valve is provided for siring cylinder. m*A 
on 7 — A. That is not provided for under the Act. g ) der *’ ,nd #0 

Q. Do you think the Act should be extended to such cases 7 -A. I don’t think so 
me experience of many years there was only one accident in such cases aid t£n 
where a foreman of an iron works tried to caulk a seam of the sizing cvlinde? y 

pressure and so paid the penalty by being fatally injured. 8 ' dCr under * tean> 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. Is it not the case that these second and third class 
about freely from one province to another ?— A. There is a good deal of that !£« ? V ? 

Central Provinces engineers generally restrict themselves to this province while Rnmkl 
engineers migrate to Central Provinces during the cotton season’ and return’ back thereat? 

Q. What would be roughly their number in the Central Provinces ?— A. About 300 

Q. The majority of these are employed only during the ginning season 7 — A the 
majority of them. 6 a ‘" e 

Q. 1 supple the object of Bombay is that being a very large province they do not mind 
much whether their certificates are accepted ; whereas you being a small province attach 
to it much more importance 7-A. If we don’t recognise Bombay f think this province J 11 be 
handicapped. [Witness hen gave confidential eviaence.) ^ 11 • 

Q. Some witnesses said that the vernacular examination for these third class engineers 
is unsatiafactorv and that they should have sufficient knowledge of English. What » vow 
opinion ? A. I should not accept that by any means. Most of the third class engineers 
arc really practical men, knowing only their mother tongue. ® 

Q. What proportion of the third class engineers know English ?— A. I should sav that 
their percentage is ver) poor. * 


WITNESS NO. 151. 


Mr. A. Greer. Superintendent of Workshops, Government Engineering School, Nartur 

Central Provinces. ** 1 
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(a) I think that the lack of primary education hinders industrial develop- Training* 

and iup«r?iflfti 


Q. 46 --I have had experience with the apprentice system when I was assist- 
ant manager with Claud Hamilton, Ltd., Electrical and Motor Engineers, Aberde en and 

Nagpur* ° f hC ‘ Same fim S branch at Ayr * also at Governme "t Engineering School 

?* ^1? b ? VC observcd bc 7 s w l'° had no chance whatsoever of learning a trade 
etc., have had such opportunity at industrial schools; also they have many more adlal- 
tages by being able to go through the different departments, while otherwise had they 
departments commerc,a ‘ firm ’ tfle y would »*> most cases have been confined to one or two 

I 

• . 7 ' 1 . ha j C fo “ Dd at bome that n ‘ght schools were very beneficial to aDDrentlcea 

in assisting their education and work, and most employers encouraged their apprentices to 
attend the night schools by paying their fees and, if they passed the aesaion examination 
an amount equivalent to the fees was given to the apprentices as a prize. 9 ’ 

n Q 5 °:“T 1 , n J” y .°P ,n,on a| l industrial and technical schools should be undsr the 
°t Industnes as he students are being trained for furthering industry ThI 
head of these schools should know something of the work he is trainin»kJ. .. j * t 
and should b^fas much as possible, incontact with the neighbouring factories workshow' 
“ th ? P r » v,nc «. and should have facilities to enable him to visit tb«e pl«es w^hX 
students, for the purpose of furthering their knowledge and giving them some idea of the 
work required of them ater. I would suggest more outiiiU 1 , u T j • !? e 

otherwise would be too expensive. I find that the students or appreJices tike 
asore interest in their practical training when they know that they ^are doing something 
woeful and, by doing so, are doing something to pay their scholarships. 8 8 

9 ‘ 54-— All certificates for mechanical engineers should be the standard for all 

* h ° f I r dia ’ 1° * atterin what province taken ; 
r^l^ ?f adSGal ^ “ theoretical, as I have found duriog my 

dt Oecuting any repfnjnj 
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yard or engi neerm 3to t «m a “ *PP wntic< *| M ’P *“ M ®« ahip-buildiog 

before they are allowed to sit for thL y d J*”* 1 h ^* 1 a to 1 8 mMth * •« experience 
where, n 7 matter at ^ ^ 

OrslJBvUtnct, >8 tk Dtcembt, 1916. 

that done in the v*"'” 8 work y° ur school, to some extent, overlap 

tary course. befwe gX* ! ?!2 Y °f have ,0 be engaged in elemeE 

six months pattern-makin? tfw>n ® neerin 8 ■ "They have got to be trained. They get 
and the remainder of the Le in blacksmithing, 

a "o! ", s/js " die,te 

neersS— a"* Ye*!* PraC ‘* Cal trainin ^ ’* i ust sufficient for them to become efficient engi- 

the school, of the kind° you° hVve^ ',° U hI'lV g0od d f a ! of 0ll ‘‘ iide work can be taken into 

degree, would that not interfere with h^car^n P ^ *““* a " y very material 
A. No, I don't think so At it* he carr y ,n g out of anv systematic curriculum?— 

work to do. You can feadi them * ^\7 -T d en £ ineerin g unless you get outside 

dutside work, otherwise when he \oZV jobs ' . llke an(1 nuts, but you must have 
of much use. I have heard from difWnf 8 ' ° nC ,m ‘7 iediate b r hcar ^ that the engineer is not 
and my idea and obiect is tn ha C 1 ! T,ana £ ers that they are not of much use for a year, 

school so as to be 0 / some use VC iem lkorou S h l v Gained before they leave our technical 

» * m 5SmK," k hl " d ”'~ h ° w 

n», <■»»» 

and put them into the machine sLn f ^ thr P U ? h * course for s,x months in blacksmithing, 
the cars. We didtr^themeaHii 7"?^ tW °/.* ars M , ore th 7 a « a »^cd to touch 
supervision to give them an idea nf It! '* Wa f- a faiIure B required so much constant 
we allowed them to touch a car. ^ WOrk,ng of lhe tools > and how t0 do jobs, before 


ff. What is the total number of years of training in your school ?— A. Four yean. 

in the world already^ earn??/ to S et an y idea of results: are your men out 
because he couM £\?Tf n i h 'a h ™ g One of ^ fi™t-year student. ran away. 
That • 5 d ° f RS ’ 7 ’ but °“ r drivers M seem t0 be doing well, 

qualified engineers ?^^r rC ° ’ tbey are not eo g' ne ers. You have not yet tamed out any 

Q. When will they mature ?-A. Not before July, twelve month, hence. 

ia no motor mL!h” ic^^ h p^*°. g p for . tliem '< what kind of posts ?—A. At present there 
Bombay, MkingT^ jTu P ™ vlnce< at alk We have had two letter, from 
motor Industry!* increasing v«? P ^ • t £? m : T^ ,s we have «n«Uetodo. As the 
work for them after twoyear,!^ q ' y ,n tb,s coun,r y> the « °“g* to be plentyof 

MiUs?—^ 0 ^ 0 tUn> 0Ut men a * so wbo would go as engineers to places like the Empress 

mil. y^ 10 80 to be en f* nee rs at these various cotton-pressing and ginning 

{?< Do you insist on an English standard ?—A. Yes. 

0 All your men pass the English standard ?-A. Yes. 

° Q ^nd consequently they would be eligible/*- a first class certificate ?-A. They «e. 
A. They mempass fimt i^fk° t,iat “^Ificate immediately on leaving your school ?— 

« «=»Vcu,« 8 w 

You y 0 0 ,8'^ ^ tithed. qtrr would wimolii ? 

diploma at pr esen t. ^y* 8 ' ,n d I suppose them is no n— o g a i w d 

thiitsdll enSTThe coltriSZ^ltJ ^ •«« kind of MriSttag 

tfceitiMOiwfcm qnilifihd7 reco P li, ^y ourinea fro® Others?—^. They out pea. through 

O Htooyooiotyrf^H^d 

A£tSS!T: 
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0 . !• that ia, view 1 -rA. That is in view. 

Q. You are at present under the Education Department ?— A, Yes. 

Q. You have then in your school two distinct constituents, the class turning out merely 
motor drivers, and the class training men to be engineers ?— A . Yes, we have up to the 
overseer class in the Civil Engineering Department, the Mechanical Engineering Depart* 
ment, and the Motor Mechanics Department— three departments. 


Q . They are all distinct from the men who become merely chauffeurs. -A Yes, 

Q ■ Does the' training of the chauffeur class interfere with the other classes ?— A. No, 
they are separate altogether. 1 


Q. Do youthink that a school of that kind ought to be under the Director of Industries, 
and not under the Education Department ?— A. I think it ought to be under the Director 
of Industries. From my point of view we are training men to further industries, and the 
Department of Industries will have more sympathy with them. 

Q. What kind of training do they get in mathematics and the principles of engineering 
after they come to you?— A, That goes under the Theoretical Department. 

Q . Do they get lectures in your school ? — A. They go to the College of Science. 

Q. What is the proportion of time; liovv often have they got to go for lectures ?— 
A. From 1 2 to 4 every day, except Saturdays, when they go from 7 to 10. 

Q. Before 12 they are doing practical work in the shops ?— A. From 7 to 10. I would 
have it the other way about. I would prefer a greater amount of time devoted to practical 
work, and less to class work. 

Q . Do they learn drawing in the classes ?— A. Yes. ^ * 

Q . Now p you have got men in the third year ; do they show promise of being good 
engineers? — A. Yes, two; and the civil engineers as well. There are only five 
mechanical engineers, and ttvo show great promise. 

Q. No provision is being made for training electrical engineers at present?—/!. Not 
just now, but it has been spoken about, I believe. 

Mr . A. Chatterton.—Q. You told the President that there were three classes of students 
in this school, civil, mechanical, and motor engineers. Do the civil engineers go through 
the course of workshop training ?— A. Yes, through carpentry and blacksmith's work, so 
that they may understand something about wood and iron work in connection with building. 


Q. You give them a kind of manual training ?— A. Yes. 

Q . In the mechanical engineering course, which lasts four years, they spend three 
hoqrs a day in the workshop ; is drawing included in the three hours ?—A. It is included in 
the four hours for theory. 

Q. Is this school equipped with prime-moven? A.— Yes, we have u N.H.P. 
boiler, 55 B.H.P, high speed engine, and two dynamos in tandem, 17 K.W. each. 


#. Do vou wish to make your workshops as far as possible into a factory for turning 
out commercial work ?—A. No, I would nave to take in outside work, such as repair work 
ftp 1 the mechanical department. We get quite sufficient for the motor car department, but 
in the mechanical department we do little, <*Qd I mould like to do more outside yrork. 



JO« . 

student, ^ 

don? Would yon not discriminate between an lndustriftF school— such as the School of 
handicrafts— and your own school, where vou are training a very much higher clam of 
student? Would it not be more economical to put the student through a regular course, 
wther then let him take up mis trie's work?— A. By taking in outside repair work, yon get 
mKemot varieties dkwprk which give the student an idea of practical work. For instance 
4€fstrifag*l pump comes along to be cast,* you can give him an idea what it is like, 
whereas be would never see it until he went outside, 
of one, hot making a new one is a different thing altogether, 
come* in for repairs, itgives him an idea of the work. 


\ 11X0, 

would probably , see a model 
Or, say, a part of an engine 


Q. 'Does this kind of , instruction ten d toibe formation of rather sloppy ideas of work 
which would not bethccase if youhad a regular course of instruction 1 —A. We give them 
a regular course of instruction, but this is above that. This is In addition to the regular 

copse ei toscmcnon. 

Q. “WtafJs to mj, job cot abort yow 4beonttoal Inatrootiootoo pru ide norettim* 
totbisrepakirarfc?^. No. ' " ‘ W •>.* 
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Q. You said you would rather have (our hours than three hours for theory ?-*4. I 
think three hours are quite sufficient (or theoiy per day. 

Q. If that includes drawing, drawing takes up a considerable amount (of time?— 
A . Tnere are two days for drawing alone, two afternoons ; that gives six hours’ drawing per 
week. 

Q, Do these students go through any course of experimental work with the engines 
you have installed ?— A. Yes, they have Wednesdays and Thursdays for that. We 
are only startiog that now. They are allowed two days for that per we$k. 

Q . They do that in the afternoon ?— A. Yes, it would take the whole day to do it, 
/. seven hours. 

Q. How many civil engineeering students, and how many mechanical are there in 
the school ?— A. We have got about 17 civil students altogether, and 23 mechanical. 

Q . When do the civil students get provision for surveying ?— 4 . That comes 
under a different department altogether— the civil department. 

Q. You have the civil students in the workshop ? — A. Just for the first year. 

Mr. C. E . Low.—Q. Is it necessary for you to keep in touch with employers ? — A. 
We have to make provision for these students after their time is up. 

Q. You also want to shape your teaching to produce the kind of man that is 
employable, and you also want to get repairing work. What is your arrangement for 
keeping in touch with employers ?— 4 . If we visit these places we may see what sort of 
work is going on, and if a certain student, for instance, said he would like to take up power 
station work. gf»go to a mill, we would push him on in that direction. 

Q. Havt you any Board of Visitors, or any body on which there are industrialists, 
mill managers, etc. ?— 4 . 1 believe there is. 1 have not been in touch with it. 

Q. You have personally visited a good number of mills in these provinces ?— A. Yes, * 
you sent me two years ago. 

Q . Your knowledge of these gentlemen has helped you with the school, do you 
think?— A. It has. 

Q. And when you contemplate the position of these boys passing out, and you have 
got to do your share in trying to get them employment, what steps do you think of taking- 
towards that ?— A. In the first instance, during the last year, the 4th year, we are going 
to put out these boys for six months’ practical training. (Now 9 months.) 

Q. Whom are you going to get to take them ?— A. I have been in communication 
with one or two people, who have mentioned that they can take them. 

Q. You have got more or less of a promise that these people will take them ?— 
A. -Yes. 

Q. As improvers?— 4 . They will be improvers. 

Q . You don't know what arrangement the Education Department makes to keep 
themselves in touch with employers ?— A. 1 don’t know. 

President.— Q. You said that you might have to make a centrifugal pump, and that the 
making of such a pump for actual use would be a very different thing to making a model. 
There is an obvious advantage in making the real thing, but at the same time, would 
Ahere not be a disadvantage in the fact that these men would be able to make a centrifugal 
punrp again, and possibly nothing else, and the time devoted to that might be devoted to 
general questions of wider application. You would rather work on actual samples of thal 
kind than you would on a series of models?— . 4 . Yes, I would rather have actual wort 
Many things work out very well in theory, but are different in practice. 

Q. You would be able to cover the ground that way in a four years’ course ? You would 
only have two years after they had gone to the blacksmith's and carpenter’s ?«-4. Yet ; in 
the pattern-making they would have an opportunity of making a pattern of new materials 
after they have gone through their own regular course. 

Q . The danger is that you might find your students practically with only one or two 
tvpes of things, repeating work largely. You have not thought of any kind of diploma for 
tnese men ?— A. The Director of Public Instruction, and the Principal of the College and 
1 would look after that. • , 

Q. You are Principal of the school ?— 4 . No, 1 am Superintendent of the. worksite* 

0 . You mat reallm a branch of the College of Science ?— 4. We are supposed to be 
attached to4fc?Eotl^|of Science. , j . 
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Q. The whole thing is in an experimental stage at present 1 —A. Yes 

Witness here added — With reference to the training for these second da-* engineers, 
and to the question whether they should have practical te-t . as wdl as th' orefn\il tests, we 
have had instances of people coming down an ] saying th.n these engine' r* who pa«s 
through technical schools and go straight tor a second class certificate are of verv lit do use 
for practical work. At home the Board of Trade distimtlv recognises tlul vom must have 
four years’ practical work before you am allowed to sit for \our second class < xamimtion. 

Q. Your own training has been largely in motor enginering t — A, \es, and electrical. 

Q. Do you think that there would be any scope here for introducing electrical 
engineering ?- A. There ought to be a great deal of scope. 


Witnkss No. 152 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. i\ S f anden. l.C.S , Cowwis iwu't , Be mr. 

11'.. V,- I .u timer 

The opinions and suggestion- pul fo. ward a re based mainly mi expe.ienee in Berar 
during the past five, yea is 

2 . Fxi-tit^ 1 industrial eiitcrjai' cs in Beiui are limiled to railways, cotton spinning 
and woa\in- nobs ■;?), oil mills (3) and ml ion gin > and presses 'l here was a match 
factory in hllichpur, but it ceased wo. king st me years ago. In -11 the towns and la»ge 
tillages there area lew Hour mills worked li-man oil engine, and a lew :r<M icultural 
unions have fheir own small ginning plant with the same souice of power. An inappreci- 
able amount of railway stock’ is held in Term In 1013-1 | I had soim^lfnespi.nderii.e 
with Messrs. Killuk Nixon (the Agents of the Central Browner* Railways Company) 
on the subject ol exploitation id local capital 1 suggested (he appointment of local 
agents lor the collecti m of capital arid the payment of dividends through station masters 
1 he-company informed me llirf thc\ would consider the matter, but I have not heard 
from them since and hive not pressed them for an answer as they are not, l believe, 
contemplating the colled ion of additional capital at present. I he cotton mills, ginneries 
ami pi esses are largely financed by Bombay linns; but two spinning and weaving 
mills and a large number of gin.- and presses belong to merchants usually from Rajputana 
or (dujerat who reside in the Central i’tm hires and Berar. Some of these concerns are 
joint stock companies, but the number of shareholders is always small. The number 
ot gins is in excels ol the requirements 1 to avoid the late (utting which ensued, the 
gin ow ners in some of the large centres have H orn time to time combined to keep up the 
rates, ami pool 1 he profits, some or the gins remaining closed. One of the oil mills is 
a joint stock company with a very few shareholders, all of whom belong to the professional 
class ; another is a private concern, and tie* other belong, to an important Bombay firm, 
The match factory was mainly financed by pleaders, 1 believe. Rao Saheb G. N. 
Sahasrabudhe will tell the Commission about this fact* ry. 'IV flour mills belong to 
individuals; the cotton gins used by agricultural unions belong either to individual 
members of the union or to all the members jointly ; in the latter case thhy are purchased 
bv money advanced to the members by the co-operative societies to which they belong. 

The central co-operative banks get their money mainly from Government servants 
and pleaders; some well-to-do Beshpandias and Dcshmukhs have also bought shares or 
deposited monev with them, but the} have doue this from philanthropic motives or the 
desire to please their friends or the' Government und not because they wish to invest 
their money in a good concern. These banks pay from 7 t«> 8 per cent dividend and 
5 or 6 per cent on deposits at a year’s notice. In the most advanced credit society a few 
of the members (Kunbi cultivators) have begun to deposit considerable sums (Rs. 700 is 
the largest indi\idual item, 1 telieve) at 9 per cent. 

Wealthy people of the agricultural class who have money put by usually employ it in 
money-lending business themselves, but a few deposit large sums with Marwari Sahukars 
on 6 per cent. * 

There are very large sums lying absolutely idle in the form of ornaments, gold bars 
and cash! The house of an up-country Brahman (whose family made its money originally 
by selling horses to the Nizam a couple of generations ago) was broken into recently i the 
thieves look away t} lakhs in gold bars and cash and left more than 4 lakhs. Very large 
auras are Spent on ceremonies (e. g. f a quarter of a lakh on a maniage pandal alone). 
Public benefactions are rare. 

The substitution ot Roseum cotton for the Uaonrani is adding very largely to the 
wealth of Berar. About |th million out of the 3 million acres under cotton is now under 
that variety and when it has monopolized the whole cotton area (probably within ten vears) 
the value of the crop at moderate prices will be increased by 1$ crops peranum without 
extra expenditure or risk. It ; * 

There is now a very large amount of capital in Berar which might be ed for indus- 

t il purposes without inconveniencing agriculture! and the introduction of Roseum is 
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Capitalists arc shy of investing in industrial enterprises because (1) they consider 
money-lending inore profitable ; (2) they cannot persuade themselves that they can safely 
entrust their money to an impersonal thing like a company over whose operations they have 
no direct control ; (3 j they are deterred by ignorance of method of investment and payment 
of dividends, which must appear prohibitive to a man who knows no English. The 
problem of the exploitation of capital for industrial purposes should be attacked in two 
wavs v?2. t by making money-lending less profitable by means of the extension of co-operative 
credit organizations, and by demonstration of the advantages of industrial investments It 
was early discovered that there is only one wav of persuading Jhe cultivator that a new 
use for his land is profitable and that is by demonstration, and we can only persuade the 
mofussil capitalist that there is a profitable new use for his money by a similar method. 

Co-operative credit is well established in Berar and it has just taken a new departure 
of the utmost important e by the issue of first mortgage bonds for the repayment of old 
debts. I he impoiuim 0 of the slep arises from the fact that it will not only remove one 
of the greatest obstacles to the development of co-operative credit, but will provide a means 
of familiarizing people in the mofussil with the advantages of investment. A part of 
any future issues rl capital fm the ((instruction of iighi railways in Berar ought to be 
irMTvcd for local Mibst ' iption, and subs *ription and payment of dividends should be facili- 
tated as suggested above. If there be opportunity lor the establishment ol a new industry 
('’•£• match-making or the manufacture of nap-r pulp from cotton stalks) in Berar, it 
should be: esUblhdir d on lines which will tacililate its utilization as a demonstration of the 
advantages of investment in industrial enterpri-e. Ii there is any doubt whether the 
enterprise will be profitable, Government should establish a pioneer factory, and if it 
proves successful, every effort should be made to attract local capital from the classes 
which are at present most distrustful ol investment. 

Government assistant e in the establishment of industries should, in mv opinion, be 
limited to the establishment of pioneer factories to ascertain whether a new industry is 
commercially profitable and guarantee ol dividends with the object of attracting capital. 

H h essential that the method adopted to secure this latter object should be such as will 
obscure in as small a deg.ee as possible (he real commercial value ol the enterprise, aud a 
guarantee of dividends is particularly will suited in this respect. 

Government shoul 1 pioneer new industries and industries which it is proposed to establish 
in new localities in which conditions aie so different from those in which the industry has 
been already worked that there is doubt whether they will prosper. As an example of the 
first l would name the manufacture of paper pulp trom cotton stalks and of the second 
the manufacture of matches in Berar In the case of the former, we know little more at 
present than that a good pulp can be produced and that there are ample supplies of the raw 
material at n low price, and before a pionc *r factory were established further investi- 
gation would be necessary. As regards the latter, we know that there is a good market, 
that passable material for boxes can he obtained in large quantity on the hills to the north 
of he rat and that splints might be imported trom Northern India at a low cost. We also 
know that an at t c mpt to make the splints locally was unsuccessful. 

Training ot labour I have been. Brc .iJenl of tin’ ./weaving body ol the Berar Victoria Memorial 

and.tnparvis on. Technical and Indusii i.d Institute lor n«\ulv live years. I'nis institute has two departments ; 

the upper department fak< i s boys who have passed int less than the 6th English 
Standard and trains them to lake the end Cl.iss Mechanical Engineer s certificate. The 
lower department takes boys w ho have passed the 4th Primary Vernacular Standard and 
trains them as carpenters, smiths, turner*, and litters. 

Outside large factories there is no demand for accurate and durable work, and it is 
extremely rare to find an artisan who takes a pride in his work. The customer is content 
with tvhat contented his father and the workman is intent only on filling his stomach with 
.is little inconvenience as possible to himself. These two propositions seem tometa 
dominate the problem of the training ot labour. 

Probably the best wav of creating a demand tor good work is by the introduction ol 
new forms of articles in common use:- a cart w heel accurately made of good material on the 
existing common pattern will be no more in demand than the ordinary cutcha article, but 
a wheel on Mr. Cove's pattern will fetch a higher price and pay the workman for the greater 
labour and better materia! employed. An organization for introducing such things to the 
notice of the people exists in the agricultural associations and unions. To produce 
the proper spirit in the workman it is essential that industrial schools should be 
boarding schools under the management of a European Superintendent who comprises 
amongst his qualifications the qualities of a 'good scoutmaster. Such institutions should 
either have a commercial department of their own to which boys would be drafted a* 
" improvers ” after a couple of years' training or ahejrid have an arrangement with some 
workshop of grad string to employ passed students on similar terms for a minimum 
period. AfjjsFtwo ymtrs in the school and three * years in the commercial shop 
the boys would oe ready to be planted out in suitable ^places (preferably 
their native vitfoges) in the mofussil, provided with tools and a smalf. working capital 
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In this way the schools would in time have an effect on the standard of workmanship 
in the country at large, and a serious obstacle to the development of agriculture, via., 
the lack of skilled workmen to repair machinery and implements, would be removed. 

Industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Education, but the 
Director should have an industrial assistant to inspect the industrial schools and advise 
the Director concerning them. 

It is desirable that the same qualilications should be prescribed all over India lor 
mechanical engineers. At present the Bombay Government does not recognize the Central 
Provinces certificate, and voung men from the Central Provinces and Be.rar me InAdicipped 
by this. It seems desirable to follow the lines ol the Board of Trades examinations for 
marine engineers. It would probably be necessary to make special arrangement!: to 
secure a competent examining Board in some Provinces. 

The construction of light railways in Berar would do much to develop the country, 
A beginning has been made mid other lines have been surveyed : one of these is the line 

from , Yeotmal to Wun. '1'hc G. I. P. Railway which constructs and manages 

these lines for the C. f\ Railway Company is averse from linking up this 

propst’d line with the Hcngal-Nagpur 2 ' 6 " line from Nagpur to Chanda because to do so 
will " short-circuit ’’ the G. 1. P. main line. This link should be insisted on. 

Chanda produces half a dozen commodities (coal, rice, oil seed, forest produce) which arfe 
largely imported by Berar and if these were carried direct into the heart of Berar by a line 
from Chanda to Ellichpur (the line from Yeotmal to Elliehpur already exists) the cost of 
carriage would be lowered and trade encouraged. 


( b ill Evidence, iq j /i December 1916. ♦ 

President. — Q . 1 ha\e one or tu n points to ask vou about by wav of supplementing your 

note. One is about prop »sals for preventing the available nionev being used lor money- 
lending and utilising it for industrial purposes. We ti'ed to get advice »>n this point from 
one or two witnesses who seemed to think that it would be desirable and practicable to 
legislate for the purpose of limiting the interest that could he obtained be lending money? — 
A. I do not think so. The question was rcfei red a few years ago by the Government of 
India and 1 gave the opinion that the most that vve could do was that no one should 
recover through the courts mure than double the principal. 

Q. What objections had you to legislation ? — A. I think the m ney^lender would 
always be able lo get round legislation. 

[}. By writing a false sum ' — A There are so many wavs ol evading the law. They 
can give a loan of only fifty rupees and enter a hundred. I think the history of Hie subject 
in other countries indicates the impossibility of legislating o,n the subject. 

Ilorible Sir A* N. Mookerjcr.—Q t M v experience in Bengalis that the c.ilt i valors and 
other classes are so clever that they will find loopholes in the law ? — A. I think it all depends 
on the need of the borrower. If he is verv much in need lie is at the mercy ol the money- 
lender wh> can always cover himsell. 

i , Q> It seems rather weak that we cannot deal with an existing evil by legislation. Do 
you think it will have a moral effect on the moncv-lender if he is made liable to prosecu- 
tion?—^. VVc can simply refuse to recover the rate of interest if it exceeds a certain 
percentage. I do not know if the law will go further than that. 

Q . It would not in any case amount to a criminal offence. It would conn* tinder .the 
civil law of the country only? — A. There might be a penalty to the effect that a*loan 
carrying beyond a certain rate of interest would not be recovered by the Civil Court. 

. Q. We had an opinion from a distinguished lawyer in Calcutta who was ejuile immov- 
aMe on the point. He was quite sure that legislation would have a desirable effect in dis- 
couraging moriey-lenders from charging more than a certain rate of interest?— A. Of course 
he is speakin^from wider experience than I can claim. 

Q* It is not a question of experience. Wc are simply attempting to imagine what 
would happen if wc legislated? — A , l suppose the position in the Deccan could be of some 
assistance. The Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act contains various provisions intended to 
relieve the cultivator in one way or another. One of the provisions is that cultivators rnay 
not mortgage the larttt with possession but to evade this they sell the land outright with a 
verbal or written supplementary condition that if a certain sum is paid, it should come back. 
This practice has extended to the Berars from the Deccan. 

Q . The Act te'being’ dodged ?— A. Yes. I believe the money-lenders told the officiate 
that they did not mind what legislation was passed so tong as they got some previous 
notice, Yon cannot save a man from himself. That is what it comes to. 

Q. Yon have referred to the cotton gms that are used by the agricultural unions. They 
are in addition to the gin* that ate established throughout Berar, and some of the witnesses 
baveshown that there are mow gms than can be kept in full working and that these are 
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often set up in order to be bought up bv a combine. Do the gins put up by the agricultural 
unions decrease the number of gins ?— A Not necessarily, I think. They are only put up 
for a particular purpose to gin the Roseum cotton. There is a great advantage in gtnuing 
at home because they are able to get the whole use of the gin. , 

Q. li is an advantage to have their own gins?— A. It is certainly an advantage. 

Mr. C li . I 07v. — Q. 1 understand that these small gins have been worked for custom 
also ?—A Ves. 

(), Whal is the ordinary rate per khandi? — A . Rs. 3-8-0, I think, where there is a 
combine. I think it is a good deal less where there is no combine 

Q. Where did Messrs. Killick, Nixon get the capital for their railway?— A. I under- 

stand a lot was raised from big capitalists. J hat is what 1 gathered from their letter. 

Don’t yen think that it is a very undesirable stale of affairs that you cannot get 
local capital in a place u hie h is prosperous and enterprising }—A. I do not think it is likely 
to come in without sp«cial efforts. 

jO. Do yon third, that it is reasonable that Government should put some pressure in 
i in urns lances of lliat kind? — A . 1 think so, 1 think there out to be a special man. Probably 
jt might he* non ssai *■ to put a lahsihlar on special duty for the purpose. You want 
501m body who ( ould bring influence to bear on the people, somebody in whom they have 
confidence. 

(/. Had you cinv talk with inwMors on the subject ? — A. 1 have often talked with 

people. They gave me to understand that they could not take up anything that was new to 

then:. 

Q. You ii is due simply to the feeling of strangeness? — A. I think it is due to that 
mainly. 

We had (\idciue irom onewilnrs- a day or two ago that, with the exception of two 
01 (lmc* I liioprnn firms and two or three out idc firms. mol ot the capital in the ginning 
presses and factories was local? — A. 1 think that is inrstly Manvari capital. 

Q, You mean the Marwari settled in Herar?— A. J think so. 

j rj Ate there not local professional men who invest ?— A. 1 do not speak by the book 

but my impression is that there are not. 

Q. What do these professional men put their money into?— • /I. They have some in 
GoMinmcnl paper and there is a little in the railways ami a good deal in the central 
banks. 

Q. Land ? —A. Yes, occasionally land also. 

Q. Do the land-holding classes, such as the Deshpandias and Dcsbmukhs, put their 
money into gins?— A. 1 tlunk there is only one who has got a considerable amount of 
monev in gins. He is a regular business man. 

£>. Do you think that inwstment in local railways would have an educative influence 
with a view to future industrial development ? - A. 1 think so. 

, Q. If men arc ready to invest in railways, do you think they would be likely to put 
tl eii money in oil mills and paper mills slatted under auspices which gave them confi- 
dence? — A. Investment in railw ays would break the ground for them and make them more 
like))' to tv me in. 

(). Have you seen any general outward manifestation of increase in prosperity or com- 
mercial progress, or greater capacity to manage their own affairs by the cultivating classes as 
the result of the activities of the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments? — A. I should 
say ceitainly that eo-operathe credit has done that to a great extent. I cannot say that the 
agricultural associations are very active at present. 

Q. Do the taluq associations show more signs of activity ? — A. There are half a dozen 
of them working. The others want pushing. 

Q. Have you seen any signs of increased prosperity owing to the profits made on cotton 
and other crops ?— A. I cannot say I have. 1 think that is largely<because the. Berari ‘ 
is very simple in his ideas. He is not a man for show at all. 

Q , Has the standard of comfort risen ?— A, It is too soon to say anything* It is only & 
scatter of four or five years. 

Dr* B* Hopkinson.—Q , What has become of the increased income ?— A t I think a 
great deal of it goes into ornaments. Some goes into land also. 

f Q. There is no increase in their expenses?— 4 They live a very simple Kfe. They 
live most uncomfortably from the general Indian point of view Of living, They feed simply ' 
and dress simply. 
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And are content ?— ^4. Yes. 

d/r. C. £*. LoW'—Q. Do you think that education has had no effect in increasing the 
standard of comfort ?— A. There is no question that the standard of comfort has risen in 
this generation. Everybody admits that. Even people who say that we are impoverish- 
ing India say that the standard of comfort has risen and is rising. 

Q. Are there amusements of a western type and are they popular ?— A % There are 
ciuemas now, and theatres are constantly coming round. 

Q. You speak here of converting many of the advances on landed security into liquid 
security by the issue ot mortgage bonds. Where does the money come from ?— A. From 
the provincial bank. 

Q. What is the point of making the securities liquid or readily transferable?— A. I 
suppose the idea was that they would be more readily taken up. If the thing goes on well, it 
will very soon get beyond the means of the provincial bank, and the bonds will have to be 
offered for subscription in the market. 

Q. The money is advanced by the provincial bank ?— A. It is 2 \ lakhs, I understand. 

Q. Who issues the advances ? — A. The provincial bank. 

Q. Issued locally in Berar ?— A. I do not know the details. 

« 

Q . The question is of interest to us in connection with the financing of industries. I 
understand that you have assisted Mr. Crosthwaite in working out a scheme ?— A. I have 
not assisted him in the details. I heard the details from him. It struck me as a sound idea. 

I tried to impress it on everybody. 

Q. These shares would readily pass from hand to hand and would be readily 
saleable ?— A. Personally I think so. That is not the opinion generally held. 

Q. What is the general opinion on the subject ?—A. The opinion of the Central Bank 
directors at Akola was that it would be difficult to get the borrowers to pay punctually 
because they had some experience of a similar arrangement on a small scale. They 
advanced to three or four societies. They advanced a small sum out of their capital for 
the repayment of old debts on the joint mortgage of the holding of the debtors and they 
found that the debtors were unwilling to pay unless they all paid in at once. That was 
why the directors held out so long. 

Q. Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting competent local directors of industry 
with a business turn of mind ?— A. I think there would be great difficulty. 

Q . What about the cotton mills in Akola ? Has their management been a success ? — A. 

I am told not, I do not think it is managed by Berar men. 1 think it is purely a Bombay 
concern. 

Q . You speak of the agricultural associations and their organisation for bringing 
improved articles to the notice of the people. Do you think that agricultural associations 
are suitable for bringing to the notice of the people the industrial products ?— A. I think it 
will work in alright, because the associations have the mechanism for it. They have 
their annual shows and the people whom they would want to interest in industrial matters 
would be the same people as those who are interested in agricultural improvements. 

Q . My point is this. Do you think that what I may call the cottage industries and the 
village manufactures could be pushed by a separate organisation ?— A. I think you want 
a separate organisation for village industries, not the same as that for large enterprises. 

Q You think that the agricultural associations would afford better means for pushing 
these things than organisations worked up ad hoc for industrial purposes. Do you separate 
cottage industries and the village trades from even the smaller forms of organised 
industry ?— A. Certainly. 

Q. You salt that the technical schools should be under the control of the Department 
of Education. Would that apply also to the higher forms of technical colleges or would you 
have them under a properly organised Department of Industries?—^. I think you will 
have to introduce the education element somewhere. The two things should go together. 

Q. Which is the more important ? — A. The industrial element is of greater import- 
ance. 

Q, It has been proposed that the best way would be for the inspecting to be done by the 
Education Department and the administration to be under the Director of Industries?— <4. 
What I propose would come to the same thing. 

Q . 1 think it is the reverse. Do you propose that the Director should have an industrial 
isaiit&nt and that the whole thing should be unaer the Department of Education ?-A. I think 
you will find that the assistant will be the man who will have the greatest influence ovcf 
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the management of the institution. The Director would only have the guiding hand. If 
you made the Education man an inspecting man solely, the question is whether he would 
take sufficient interest. 

Q. For the purposes ofan industrial or a technical school you have to turn out hoy* who 
will be employable, and to this end it will be necessary to keep the school in close touch 
with the employers of labour and their requirements, and the kind of curriculum will have 
to be suited to that end. Do you think that the Education Department is likely to do 
this successfully ? — A. I do not think it will make much difference if the Director of Public 
Instruction has a technical assistant. 

Q. Don’t you think that it will be more educational and less industrial as years pass 
on ? — A. Hot if the assistant to the Director were the right kind of man. 

Q. Would lie have done practical work ?— A. He must have had it before his 
appointment, 

Dr. E. I!opkiti';on.~-Q. You suggest that Government should pioneer new industries 
which are doubtful in icsult. Do you not think there is considerable risk in that? If the 
Government takes up an industry and it fails would it not have disastrous effect ? — A. I think 
that if the Government lakes up a thing, it should do the thing in the same way as any 
private person would do it. 

t Q. It has been suggested bv some witnesses that Government should take up only those 
industries in which success has been practically achieved oris certain to be achieved ? — A . 
Then there is hardly anything to pioneer. I would certainly not advocate starting an 
industry in which there was not much probability of success. I presuppose that there is 
a probability ot success. 

President. — Q. Have you known of any cases in which Government pioneered 
industries ? — A. 1 have no experience of such. 

Q Don't you think that the Government methods of doing things are a bit cumbersome 
to bring about anything like a commercial success? — A. They may oe, but I see no other 
wav of pushing industries. 

Q. Supposing Government gave facilities to an industry instead of actually pioneering it, 
don’t you think that will be sufficient '*—A, If they ran the thing as much as possible on 
a commercial basis I do not see why it cannot be done. 

0 Government methods necessitate a departure from the ordinary commercial methods 
in tackling a new industry. There would be an absence of promptness. There is the delay 
in getting sanction and it would not be conducted with the same energy and initiative 
as in the case of a private individual ? — A. Personally I think it is possible to do that under 
Government control. We have \arious grades of red tape in different departments. 

Q> Would vou not be in favour of giving facilities such as bearing a portion of the losses, 
a portion of the pioneering expenses, and finding a market for the goods and so on ? — A. It 
scorns to me that it* leaves the matter indefinite. You might get some results. But 
it would be impossible to sav how much was due to the special facilities given and 
how much to the persons who are doing the thing. 

Q. You have no case in mind actually of Government pioneering industries?—^. No. 

Dr. E. ffopkinson. — Q. The whole of the great improvement in cotton growing has 
been achieved without Government finance ? — A. Yes, it has cost the people nothing. 

It cost nothing directly to Government but they have had to maintain the staff and that 
means so much money on establishment and things of that kind. 

Mr. C. E . Low.—Q. There was certain direct expenditure incurred by the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces somewhere about the year 1904 or 1905 by way of purchas- 
ing superior cotton seed ?— A. I cannot remember exactly. 

Mt. A. Chat'crton.—Q. Is it a fact that the Marwaris withdraw a considerable 
amount of money from the province ?— . A. Yes, they have all their homes in Marwar. 

Q : You say you have been President of the governing body of the Victoria Memorial 
Technical Institute at Amraoti. Is there sufficient room in this province for two 
engineering schools, both training up to the second class engineering test? If you had 
one institution do you not think there would he greater efficiency ?— A. I think there is not 
room for two such institutions ; but 1 should not like to see tbe Amraoti Institute 
abolished, because it would mean a set back to private enterprise. 

Q . In regard to the control of these industrial schools you suggest that they should be 
under the Department of Educatioq. Don’t you think that the Director is likely to be 
a fish out of water ?— A . 1 think he Would be a fish out .water to a certain extent, bat the 
actual work would be done by the technical assistant whom I have in view. 

Q* If he was under the Industries Department he might look for other prospects than 
limply remaining ip the post ol assistant to the Director That is what 1 contemplate 
when industrial development takes place. . * 
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Advisory Board 

Written Evidence. 

The great point to be noticed at the outset is that India is an agricultural country, and Fl 
not a commercial one. The example that we have of British trade and industries is on 
such a grand scale that Indians cannot succeed in their attempts at copying this model 
straight off. What we really want are smaller industries which will supply the local 
markets with the necessary commodities at a rate which will compare favourably with the 
imported article. The bigger joint-stock affairs are a matter of slow progress, and they 
will take some time to engraft themselves on Indian soil, so that the point of view that 
1 take is the smaller concerns which should not require a capital of more than Rs. 25,000. 

In the case of these concerns Government assistance could be rendered more effective by 
(i) grant-in-aids, (ii) loans with interest, and (iii) bounties and subsidies. 

The form of control Government should have is by inspection and audit. The real 
difficulty in such concerns is the necessity to have recourse to the local soWcar, who will not 
part with his money even with security on less than 1 2 per cent per annum. So that if 
smaller concerns could get money on cheaper rate of interest on security,, it would be ^ 
a real help. 

But one thing is necessary, the mode by which such applications for help will pass 
through the official channels should be a little quicker than in the ordinary course of events. 
An aid given in time could save the industry, but profuse assistance given later would mean 
nothing. 

1 would, therefore, leave the Director in each province to have the final powers in 
sanctioning such relief up to a certain extent. If, in his opinion, the relief required exceeds 
his powers, a reference should be made to the head of the Administration. 

A college of commerce really ought to follow the natural course of development. 
The first and foremost difficulty which must be solved is the general level of illiteracy. 
With a little more literate population the improvements would have more fertile soil 
to demonstrate their utility. But mere general education in the three R’s is nol enough, 
although it may be even up to collegiate standards. The dread or dislike which the 
educated people have for anything approaching manual work is at the root of all troubles, 
and the apathy of the educated class is mainly responsible for the inactivity which has 
characterised Indian industrial progress. T.o strike at the root of (his disease, 1 strongly 
recommend that u manual training ,’ " or in other words t( hand and eve” training, should be 
a compulsory subject in all Elementary, Anglo-vernacular and High Schools, if only to 
impress on the young minds the dignity and utility of labour. Somehow or other a very 
halting step has been taken in our provinces, but I cannot dignify this step even by allowing 
it the name of a beginning/ 

The second suggestion I would earnestly make is that our general education curriculum 
is such that if, for want of accommodation or failure in the promotion examination or 
owing to some such cause, the boys are thrown out to the outer world, they are good for 
no other profession except clerks, petition-writers and copyists. This is letting to waste 
such a tremendous quantity of latent energy that the only remedy I would suggest is the 
establishment of duality in our educational system. Although the word Germany 1 is 
at present rightly in very bad odour, still I think their system of primary and secondary 
schools in industries deserves copying. In fact what I suggest is that there should be 
two kinds of schools in every place— technical schools, as also the general education schools, 
primary as well as secondary. After these schools are in good working order, then in - 
tourse of natural development collegiate instruction in technical subjects would be the 
next move. 

As regards tlie question of industrial and demonstration schools, they cannot catch on 
unless they are made to run on paying lines. The best proof I can give is the demonstra- 
tion farms in our agricultural department. The reason being that villagers who see the 
results get overawed by the tremendous expenditure incurred in getting these 
improvements. 

Q . 15.— So far I find there has tieen no technical aid provided by Government 
except perhaps the institution of fhe Victoria Technical College and the Agricultural 
Research Laboratory. Even here the training is laboratory training, and not with a view 
for commerical gain. A 

Q. 20.— We want a network of peripatetic demonstration factories, say, of improved 
hand-loon**, $ small machines which could turn out useful articles to supply the neighbour* 

' | ingtowns; atari some ^^^teoripng factories ' 
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Q, 24.— In the existing institutions available for research the staff should be 
augmented by the experts, who should be under the control of the Director of Industries. 

Q. 25.— As regards research institutes in every province and an Imperial research 
institute, 1 would advocate a Central Research Institute situated in England where all our 
Provincial Directors and experts could send their enquiries. 1 recommend this, since I 
think many expert research workers cannot be spared from England for supplying the 
necessary number to each province in India. Taking five research workers to each insti- 
tution for each province, it will come up to 35 experts. Besides a real expert must charge 
a fancy price to come over at such a distance and even then perhaps the climatic influences 
may tell on them. So besides the commercial enquiries, etc., will have really to be made in 
England and Europe generally so {that research institutes situated in each locality will 
not be of much use. It is better to have one really good institute with 10 to 15 men, 
than have seven with five experts each. As experts and research workers are so few 
1 am tempted to suggest this. 

Q . 28.— Our Board has already approved of the idea of commercial museums, and 
• I agree most heartily in the same. 

Q, 2 Q . — The museum should be on a small scale in each district and a central one 
at the head-quarters of the province. The District Council or the Municipalities or either 
, would, I am inclined to think, be glad to maintain such institutions under the directions 
of the Director of Industries. 

Q. 32.— At the present day there is immediate need for popular exhibitions, but 
ultimately as people begin to be aware of the existence of these exhibitions, they should 
then be converted into exhibitions aiming principally at bringing sellers and buyers in 
contact. In our economic system the village fairs were a great institution. These could 
suitably be managed in the idea of popularizing several cottage industries, which are likely 
to interest the people in an active way in those particular industries. The exhibition 
should have demonstrations at stated periods where the semi-ignorant multitude could see 
the working of the models. 

Q. 36. — Trade representatives in other provinces would be unnecessary, since the 
provincial Directors could easily be in touch with each other, particularly so if we have 
periodical publications issued by each province. 

Q. 37.— It would be a very welcome change if instead of the present system of 
indenting from England, lists of articles in vernaculars and quantities wanted could be 
made available to the public and tenders invited from the general public interested in the 
same. In our province, wherever an industry has showed some signs of life, the Director 
has also recommended the articles to Government purchasing departments. 

In this respect also 1 might mention that our D. P. W. workshops have plenty 
of capacity in turning out efficient and good quality work, and yet even the Govern- 
ment and semi-Government departments do not indent on it to any appreciable 
extent. The mere maintenance of an up-to-date workshop on paying lines as it undoubtedly 
is at Nagpur has in itself a very great educative effect, and patronage, if denied, even to 
such institution, all progress in industries must be despaired of, if for every single trifle 
of a hitch, we have to send our broken parts to the Bombay or Calcutta firms for repairs. 

Q . 4 1. —The naalguzars are made to feel that their principal business is to increase 
and improve agriculture in their villages. There is always a look cast askance in case 
lands are booked for industrial purposes. In fact the Land Revenue Act is framed solely 
with a view to land revenue. Concession should be given on a liberal scale for enterprising 
cultivators to cultivate on some scale near the irrigated tracts. Experiments have been 
begun in this direction by giving out land on concession rent and premium in Chanda 
district and also in Chhindwara district. If these concessions become a little more general 
in experimental enterprises with a proviso of forfeiture after six years and a sliding scale 
of rents, a good deal of fruit cultivation, notably sugar-cane cultivation, could be tried. 

Q. 43.— The tendency of industrial concerns being to grow from small beginnings 
to respectable proportions, help from the Government in acquiring land would create 
an amount of dissatisfaction amongst the resident public. In Bengal there may be 
difficulties, but in our Province at all events land is easily obtainable, and no reason 
exists why industrial concerns should be helped in this manner. 

’ • 

Q . 44.— Except the Engineering School, very recently opened, on which it is impose 
sible to base any conclusions, we had no facilities for the training of labour. 

A school of handicrafts in Nagpur is about the only other institution which supplies 
a real need. The pupils turned out from the institution are quite competent and have 
‘already acquired a good repute. It is multiplication of institutions like tins that it urgently 
necessary, I have dealt with this in greater detail in the part dealing with education. 
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Q. 50.— Industrial schools should be under the department of Industries. 


Q . 53.— Government should make it a condition before giving assistance that 
apprentices will be trained in those concerns* 

Q. 54.— The other day a question was put in the Local Legislative Council, and Mechanical 
from the reply I gather that the question of recognising certificates intra-provincially is engm#ir,% 
engaging the attention of the Government. 

Q. 55.— Practical demonstrations are necessary for showing comparative saving of 
labour, e.g. } in the case of hand-looms. 

The Government have established a nominated Advisory Board to assist the Director Official organise 
of Industries, The Board has on the average met once a year. It has engaged the 
services of three experts, and these experts have been busy in doing their work— particu- 
larly the textile expert who has been busy at improvements and cheap production of 
labour-saving devices in hand-looms and who has been busy giving a new impetus to 
the blanket weavers’ industry as also the kossa or tussar silk-weaving. The other expert 
, in handicrafts has also had his share of work in metal and woodwork. 

The present constitution of the Board seems to be not quite liked by the people* 

There were one or two interpellations in the Local Legislative Council on this subject of 
the constitution of the Advisory Board. 

The Board would improve very much in its activities if more powers are given to it 
and some specific amounts are placed at its disposal from year to year. The members 
constituting it should generally be proportionate to the commercial activities of the various 
districts. At least as a start, it should consist of r<presentati\es from each division with 
suitable travelling allowances to the members, official or non-official, 

Qs. 64, 65 to 68. — 1 am not in favour of an Impci ial ♦department. Technical 

scientific d< 

Q. 69.— The control of the experts should be left to each provincial Director of ments * 
Industries. 

Q. 74.— The co-ordination of research could be very well secured by the issue of an 
authorised periodical publication in English from each of the provincial directories. 

This could be issued in the vernaculars of the Province where research is carried on: 
presumably since local conditions will dictate the lines of enquiry, 

Q. 98.— Railway freights are evidently fixed on no definite basis. They are R *Ilway frolg 
neither by distance nor by weight, but each article is freighted separately. This was 
particularly noticeable when, on enquiry, 1 learnl that Kaolin broughi to Bombay from 
Gw'alior would leave very little margin for profitable working, only owing to railway 
rates ; and besides the general question of the railway companies’ non-liability even in 
cases of total losses of consignments has a great deal to do to prevent industries starting 
on any scale. Even as regards ccal, formerly there used to be a system by which 
weighments could be made of waggons on payment of a fixed amount. Even this has now’ 
been done away w ith. This means that if, despite thefgeneral supervision of the railway 
company, goods are lost in transit, no one is responsible. The risk form which is used is * 
responsible. 

In these respects, I think that the time has come when the general public should 
not be left to the tender mercies of the rival companies, but that the freight rates 
should be fixed by the Government or some central body. By the way l might also 
mention that the railway companies do not even regularly supply the information 
wanted by the Government regarding returns of exports from particular stations. 

Q. 104.— Iron is particularly one of those which deserves to be developed at Minin* and p 
public expense. There is only one flourishing concern— the Tata Iron Works. India P ect,n S rttI es. 
could, it seems to me, give ample room for working of at least half a dozen factories. 

This should be in the first instance a Government concern. 

j Qs. 1 io, 1 12 and 113.— The following are the industries which 1 suggest as suitable for General, 
investigation with a view to their development, since we have abundant raw produce:— 

(a) Paper pulp from cotton and hemp stalk, raw cane-sugar refuse and bhutta 
corn-stalks. * 

(i) Thymol crystals from afwan seed. This cannot be undertaken successfully 
until a liberal provision for the supply of absolute alchohol is made. 

(buttons! \ 

(r) Bone, and iti mveraion into* wa&m, 

I bmtartinWdef for mammal 
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(d) Lac and iU refining by improved methods. Lac bangles. 

(*) Marble and its polishing. 

(/) Tobacco and its curing and allied manufacture of cigarettes. 

(g) Glass-making. 

{h) Pappein from papayya fruit. 

(0 Cassein. 

( j ) Chemical industries generally, e.g. } production of potash from sunflower stock; 

producing acids from Harra Myrabolams, extraction of acids from 
the orange skins. 

(k) Graphite industry and pencil-making. 

(/) Leather tanning. 

( m ) Sugar industry. 

(») Oilseeds and cake. 

(0) Lemongrass oil industry. 

For the chemical industries generally, Government assistance in the concession of use 
of duty-free alchohol would be necessary. Only with duty-free alchohol can these chemical 
industries prosper, since alchohol is the most important substance in this department. 

I am interested in the thymol and marble and lac and bone industries and last, but not 
least, paper-pulp from cotton-stalk, and potash from sunflower plants. 


bral Evidncr 2 Qth December 19x6. 


President.- Q. In answer to question 104 you say, “ Iron is particularly one of 
those industries which deserves to be developed at public expense. There is only one 
flourishing concern— the Tata Iron Works.” There are two as a matter of fact ? — A. I am 
glad for the correction. I think I advocate half a dozen. We have raw material for it. 

Q. Do you wish the Government to start another concern to compete with these two? 
Don’t you think that the Government have already issued enough information and these 
two pioneers should set the example for people to develop iron if they wish to ? — A. One 
throughout the whole of India is hardly enough for popularising. 

Q. Don’t you think that there would be a distinct grievance if Government started iron 
and steel works in opposition to these two ? — A. Not in opposition. Tata is solely working 
for gain, but the Government concern need not necessarily aim at profit-making so much. 
As a matter of fact, there would be room for concerns managed by Government to work 
without competing with the other firms. 1 mean these institutions have really very great 
educative effect. In that sense I advocate them. I suggest this proposal with a view to 
accelerating the pace of advancement. So far as the local supply of local markets is 
concerned, there would be the old style of iron works. It would be difficult to work with 
the huge capital that was spoken of just now, and that is why I began by saying that 1 am 
not so much for these huge undertakings, but smaller industries ougnt to be given an 
impetus. 

Q . In what way are you going to start a small industry in iron and steel ? You invite 
failure at once if you go on with these things oji a small scale ? — A. What 1 suggest is that 
there are small articles which can be made locally which will compete with things imported 
from outside. 

Q . You have not given us anything definite as to what you would like to be done in this 
matter? You want the Government to start a small iron and steel factory?— A. In that 
respect I expect a bigger undertaking to be undertaken. The Central Provinces are 
supposed to be full of raw iron ore. 

Q . Where can you get your coking coal from ?— A. I could not say very much about 
that. If an investigation can be made, i snbmit the Central Provinces experts would be 
able to come to the conclusion that there ia a fair field. 

Q. What sort of provincial experts ?-* A. I am afraid we have no iron expert. 

Q. You must have aH the conditions favourable. Yon most have coking coal, water, 
peque to run it. You do not wish us seriously toconsider the proposal for urging the 
government to start any other concern in the Central Provinces as a competitor wltatbe 
Tata Iron and Steel works t—A. At iowt Isbould be satisfied if tkfe Government 
/tally made the necessary enquiries in this^ ‘ 
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Q Th% Government is collecting the necessary information and making it available 
These two concern*, which show a certain amount of enterprise and risk their own money 
and reputation, have been succesiful and vou will harm them if Government pioneer an 
industry of the same kind in another province. These people have shown what can be 
done with the information available, with a certain amount of enterprise. We do not want 
to discourage similar enterprises in other parts of India. The existing enterprises have 
a greater educative effect than anything that we can possibly do on behalf of the Govern- 
ment It is exactly the form of education that we want to see. We have got two good 
examples, and surely you do not want to take the varnish of these two ? You do not wish 
to push your proposal?—/!. If they have already come to the conclusion that the conditions 
in this province are not favourable after investigation, I have nothing to say. 

Q. It has not been definitely settled that they are unfavourable, but I have introduced 
7011 to this point, because that brings me back to your answer to question No. 69, where 
you say, "The control of the experts should be left to each provincial Director of 
Industries." Do you mean to say that the provincial Director of Industries is eoine to be 
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quite enough for the Director. Every province would need experts,* and if there is 
co-operation between the different Directors it would be easy to secure work for the 
experts. If an expert has made his utility felt he is bound to continue. • 

Q. If these experts were to work sometimes in the Central Provinces and sometimes in 
the other provinces, why not make them imperial officers available to all the provinces? 
That is exactly the suggestion made in the question, whether they should be imperial or 
not? But you are against an imperial department and say that the experts should be 
under the provincial Directors ? — A. My point is that research work should be carried out in 
England or some other central place, 

Q. Research work of the kind done by the Agricultural Department could not be done in 
England ? You do not mean that research work could be done more conveniently in 
England on Indian raw materials than in India itself? — A. The convenience of that system 
would be better. 

Q. How much material would you have to send to # England to serve as tests ? Raw 
materials differ from district to district, and province to province, from one season to 
another. If you are dealing with a plant or a vegetable of any kind, it will vary in quality 
from one week to another in the period of its growth. Could you have research made in 
England with all these different varieties of materials? And the people to engage on 
research there would be men who know nothing of Indian conditions and would not follow 
the research ?— A. 1 have suggested this proposal, because I think it would be difficult for the 
experts to come here such a long distance and even if they do come out, they will not stay 
here very long. 

Mr. C. E , Low.--Q. It was said the other day by a witness that the failure of attempted 
primary agricultural instruction in schools in the Central Provinces was due to the fact 
that the-teachers taught facts and not methods or principles. That means that teachers 
were not properly trained although a good deal of money was spent on their training. 
Have you got any idea of how that difficulty could be got over ?— A. I think the number of 
training schools that we have at present is not enough. That is one difficulty, and the 
second is that there are not very many chances of good promotion for the teaching staff, 
and that is why you do net get the proper material for that profession. 

Q. While admitting the desirability of commencing this sort of training in primary 
schools, don't you think that in view of the very large number of primary schools there are, 
and the still larger number there ought to be, it might be as well in the first instance to 
confine manual training to secondary schools ?— A. I think that if a beginning has got to be 
made, it is the younger mind that is best for that kind of training. 

Q. I was talking to a young man in the engineering school this morning and he told me 
that his bent towards mechanical engineering came from the fact that he received manual 
training in the Poona High School which had given him an idea of carpentry, and that the 
result of that was that he was learning mechanical engineering, That is a case of the 
good effect df this type of education in secondary schools. Don’t you think that there 
would be a good deal of effect even if we confined manual training to secondary schools ?— A. 

I do not say that if you introduce it in the secondary schools it will not produce any 
good, but I think it will be better if we start from the beginning. 

• Q. Don’t you realise that you, should have a sufficient number of teachers trained in the 
light wav for primary schools for this purpose ? I think you will agree that the men for 
tms fttticttUkr purpose of nature study and hand and eye training must be taught on the 
right line*, ptherwise they are worse than useless ?~r A. It is just like the general literary 

P im tttgn the bon to go up for the matriculation, and in the preparatory classes , 
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present* He will be able to devote himself to some manual pursuits and earn Ms own 
living. If we want to solve the difficulty #e should begin with the training schools. I find 
that even in the case of girls the number of pupils turned oat of the training schools is* 
practically the same for the last ttn yqars. If there are more applicants, there is no 
admission, and when we ask for the pCSiMss that has been made in that line we are told 
that thtre are not sufficient teacher*. ' * 

Q. You are sure of Hie fact niat there is no progress in the normal schools during the last 
ten years ?— A. I am very nearly correct, because only about three months ago we had the 
Female Education Committee. 

b Q\ You are speaking of female education only ? — A. Yes. That is why 1 say that our 
beginning should be multiplication of th^se training institutions. 

Q. The number of male teachers turned out by thc hormal schools has increased a great 
deal in the last ten years Yes. 

I)* You speak of the idea of having two parallel systems of education, teachnical schools 
and general education schools. You think that boys would readily enter the technical 
schools?—/!. 1 think the bovs do not enter the schools according to their desires, but accord- 
ing to their parents' desires. What you want the nation to do in the next generation the 
pupils must be taught in the present generation Unless you instil into the boys some 
desire to do a particular thing, the next generation will not think of it, and it is our present 
generation which really thinks badly of manual work. 

Q What you mean is that if you give the boys manual training in the primary school 
a very lair proportion of boys when they come to the stage of secondary school would 
choose technical branches r'— A. Yes, and the colleges and universities would not be so 
cramped as they are at present. 

Q' ^ou speak of pioneer and demonstration farms W hat do you mean by demonstration 
farm? — A. There are several irapro\ernent$ carried out in the agricultural farm, but at 
great cost. 

Q. 1 may explain to you the difference between experiment and demonstration. Demon- 
stration work is done, as a rule, by getting the cultivators to cultivate or by teaching them 
how to cultivate plots of certain lands so that their neighbours can come and look at 
them. Also agricultural assistants and people of that kind go out into the districts and 
explain practically in the district what the adxantages of certain improved methods are. 
That is what we call demonstration. In the case of experiment, there is a high paid staff, 
and comparatively extensive buildings, and there is ury little demonstration work, com- 
paratively speaking on the farm. Do you consider that the agricultural department has not 
enabled the people to follow up its lessons? — A. That is exactly what 1 mean. 

1 O' Wc bad evidence yesterday that the people < I Derr.r were getting a profit of over 
a crorc of rupees by sowing the cotton seed introduced bv he the department. Do you con- 
sider that it has not proved a success ?— A. What 1 mean is improvement of agriculture by 
means of labour-saving devices. Researches are no doubt done by the research department, 
but the transmission ct the results to labour-saving devices is a difficult problem. 

(?• As regards commercial museums, there is a certain amount of confusion in many 
peoples' minds. There is one kind of museum where the process is shown and that is 
called the industrial museum. The u'her is a sort of glorifud sales room which show all 
kinds of things that are made in the country, and the things can be bought or orders 
can be given. The latter is the type of commercial museum at present existing in 
Calcutta, It is intended, as far as possible, to assist the owners of small factories to 
market their wares. Which kind have you in mind?— A. As far as the museum part is 
concerned, 1 had the commercial part of it in view. 

U- With reference to your answer to question 37 , do you think that assistance could be 
given to Indian producers if there were a stores department. in this country so as to arrange 
for a more or less joint order, and secure co-ordination of supply tot he consuming departments 
here from the Indian producers?— A. 1 am afraid I have not thought about the point. 
It seems to me that that would be a distinct step towards the furtherance of local 
enterprise. 

To Mr. A. Chatter ton.-* A. lam a member of the Advisory Board for Industries. 
The Board meets once a year. 

0 • What are the functions of the Boayd ?—A. We go there when we are called. If 
any one has anv suggestions to make, they are discussed and enquiries undertaken, but I 
00 not think that we have any defined powers. * 

ff. What kind of suggestions are put forward for consideration at these meetings ?— A. 
For instance* the last time we met, we were discussing the question of dyes, and it turned out 
f to conversation that a black vegetable dye is bring actively used at present in Nagpur* 
So the Director thought that that was something which coold be tovesfigated and he mails 
enquiries, but it present we do not know bow far be bas gone with t km 
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fnember, if he has anything to sugsjet,, suggets it to the Director and then if the Board 
approves of enquiries being mtufe in that connection, we have a commercial agent who 
goes round the place and makes the necessaj^ enquiries. 

Q • Can you give me any instance of a practical outcome of the work of this Advisory 
Board ? — A. 1 do not know whether the Ad visoigr. Board can lake credit. Our textile expert 
is doing some excellent work as well as the Stfrtfcl of handicrafts. 

. • * * ** * * 

Q. But the textile expert is not working undo# th#yUlv£ot/ Board ‘i—A. That is what 
I say. I do not know exactly what our powers are, l^ut when our Board meets, 1 thinkj 
reports are submitted by these gentlemcta^o the4>cf>rd. 

Q. The Board takes credit for the work theS^o ? x f/f. I do not know whether the Board 
can take credit. If there is anv subject comes up, whatever 1 know about it 1 put 
before the Director and I am glad to find Director generally investigates a matter 

if it is really worth inve%ti gating* ' 

President. ^Q. f Are there an^supplementary remarks which you wish to make? — 
A. There are some industries which it if impossible for private enterprise to take up. 1 shall 
only mention two instances. One is the marble industry in our province— flooring tiles and 
marble tiles. In Batul wc have got a marble mine and 1 took samples to Bombay and 
enquired about the rates for cutting and polishing. 1 found that the rates, with the railway 
freight, are so great that they can be got cheaper in Bombay. It is impossible for private 
enterprise to take up the matter. Government should open a marble factory and if it 
successful, there will be many people to come forward and take it up. 

Q. There is a marble factory at Makr.ma You can send young apprentices there to 
learn how the things are done '—A. The oth^r is thymol. I understand that it is being 
worked at a great profit in Bitroda and Calcutta. 

' Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. If vou admit industrial alcohol free of duty, tint would mean tin 4 
ruin uf the existing Indian manufacturers of alcohol? — A. We get into a better industry. 

f 

Q. I understand that in Java they are able to produce industrial alcohol at twelve annas, 
and 1 do not think that anybody in India makes it for less than one rupee, and although the 
duty is not designed to be protective, it works out to oe so in practice. If it were taken 
off the competition which the Indian manufacturer of industrial alcohol "would have 
to submit to would be exceedingly severe ' — A. 1 should think that if we get onto 
a better industry the people would be prepared 10 forego the manufacturing of alcohol at 
these rates. 
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Witness No. 154. 

Mr. V. D. Koltc'f Pleader, Bhandara , Central Provinces, * 

Written Evidence. 

I am an humble co-operator and secretary of the co-operative district bank, 
Bhandara, Central Provinces. 

Generally speaking it is very difficult to get financial aid to start any industries, 
because the public are very suspicious about the success of any enterprise. Secondly, the 
lack of expert hands to carry on the enterprise is, in my opinion, a drawback forgetting 
fihancial V.id from the public. 

Iu such cases Government can help industrial enterprises by giving guaranteed 
dividends for a limited period, supplying machinery and plant on the hire-purchase 
system, and giving a guarantee that the Government shall purchase the products for limited 
periods. But, at the same time, if they assist the enterprise, they should not leave 
it in tbe hands of the director entirely, but should keep some control over the working of 
khe enterprise. That can safely be done by appointing Government experts to inspect 
the working c^the enterprise, so long the enterprise is not firmly established. 

Banks % Would be 
tHe tank was started 
by forming co-operative societies of unlimited liability and advancing money to them 
from the hank. 'The bank felt much difficulty in forming anv industrial societies 
on the unlimited liability system, but our efforts were crowned with success and we 
formed <i„ such industrial societies in the district. The number of members in 
each society was 10 to 15, and they were asked to return the money by instal- 
ments of four months*each. These weavers used to weave the bordered silk cloth generally 
worn by Brahmins and cultivators in Berar and Maratha-knowing districts of Central 
Provinces. They generally depended for the yarn on the local traders, and on investi- 
gation we found that the local traders used to take double profits from the weavers. 
The yarn and silk were advanced to them on condition that tne cloth prepared from it 
should be sold to that firm alone and none else. 


established in all the central towns of the province. When Co*operatl 
in Bhandara efforts were made to assist the local weavers ^ an,ts ftlM * 
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Hrrw < the firms used to get double profit oi*the yprn f&d Mk. This is called “gutta 
system” in the district. The bank tiied its best to std(| the ijutta system, but they met 
whh failures, first, because the local traders ccpdd not purchase the articles prepared by 
tii soi ieties, and secondly, because the societies cou» not get yarn and silk on credit 
in the market except from the local traders. To meet this contingency, the bank 
cofiesponded with the Empress Mills and obtained a concession for yarn. There- 
upon the bank opened a yarn shop in Bhandara, but the difficulty again arose 
about tlu* purchase of cloth and thus the bank could not meet with success without 
investing the money in the purchase of cloth *|oY which there is no sale throughout the 
year. It the bank would have done this* tie 8ai*l$ snonev would have remained idle and 
it would have nut with loss ultimately. 

A third difficulty arose in the meanwhile, and that was of dyeing. The societies Con- 
tinued to work for four years, but owing to the vVar dyes became very dear, and the weavers 
who depended upon German dye could not make auv profit 4 on the cloth turned out bv 
them. Then they inn eased the prices, but there was no ina^k' t for the cloth. Then 
earnest efforts wert made w ith a reijucst to the Government that they should assist the 
bank in financing the shop, but Government replied that they were unable to do anything. 
Local me me v was subscribed, and for some time the weavers continued to work, but Crises 
came ami* ii 11115 the wi avers hat! to close their looms ar.d go on Libour. 

Tlih c.iiises which lead to (he failure are these : — 

# , (ij The weavers could not weave doth of daily use on the looms. 

, (2) Thcv were accustomed to work on the ir looms which required more time to finish 

. - the cloth. 

(jj They could not compete with the mill industry. 

(,j) The crisis due to the war. 

AH th esc would have been avoided if we could have trained the weavers on the 
improved hand-looms and if vve could have taught them to produce cloth of common- 
day use 

These societies are not working now, and the bank has to recover Rs. 7,000 from 
them. 

The bank had tackled the brass workers in the town whose population is 3,000 
to 4,00'), but the bank did not obtain any success for the simple reason that vve could not 
teach them the method of getting more profits within a short interval. The Headmaster 
oi the Sdiool of Handicrafts had been here to demonstrate the brass-working machine, 
but want of capital came in the way. The working capital required was Rs. 10,000 to start 
with, and people would not come iorvvard unless their dividend was guaranteed by Govern- 
ment and business was in the hands of experts. There was at the same time another 
difficulty, that is, of obtaining brass sheets. To start a factory of preparing brass sheets 
would cost one million, and unless the Government promises and works out the factory for 
some time with profit local money would not be invested in the concern. 

There are many industries which can be carried on through the co-operative 
system * — 

(n) Glass working on a small scale ard preparing bangles, etc., these articles being 
ot every-Jay use among all Hindus and Mohamedans in India. 

(/>) Hosiery. 

(r) Match factory. 

(r/) Toy preparations. 

(r) Boot-making. 

(f) Lac preparation. 

[/;) Button preparation. 

(/;) Cement factory. 

(/*) Weaving. 

The organization of these societies has been already fixed by Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act, !I of 1914. # 

The special object of these societies should be to spread the knowledge of the 
industry and to educate the people in conducting the concerns. 

They should not look to profit only, but also should work so as to be of industrial 
value to the public in general. In fostering these industries one thing shotdd not be 
forgotten, that is, the keen competition in the market ; articles of the Tike sort are pouring 
into the country from all sides, and unless the Government is inclined Id impose a tariff duty 
on the articles imported in India, there is no prospect for the cottage or local industries. 
This is the first step, in my opinion, which the Government should take, because it has been 
now found out that unless 'there is any such prohibitive duty, it is not possible to iiqgrovc 
tbt local industries. 
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For this purpose an industrial snrrav is very essential and early steps d.rndd he taken 
to establish an information bureau and adv.so.y bo.ud m it hares, a, ah institution attatbed 
to it. 

Commerrial museums would be a great „step in advance, because the, will open 
the market readily for the articles for whirl, tfic^is no sale. Sceondlv before we open 

commercial museums it is essential to appoint trade representative, in' all trade centres 

of the world to represent India and give such information as Id l( , mince to the 

advancement ct the industry. „ 


Mr C. 


As regards the qualifications of these trade represent aliies, I think they should he 
practically rommercial men, and not holders of any degree or diploma. 

At the same time GdWnrftent should publish from limp to time the li >t of 
articles which are introduced in lqdia and which arc bought hy it for its use. 

In this province there is a Director of Industries with an Advisory Hoard to 
deal with industrial problems. The important point to he* noticed in this connection is 
the appointment of an Indian C ivil Scnice man as tin Director ot Industries, a position 
whiC'h is anomalous. The post should be occupied by a person who is \ersed in commence * 
and industries. * 


This Board scivcs no purpose, so long it has got no execnli\(* pnw< rs with certain 
funds to can v out its proposals. The public are \on thanklul to the lWhle the Chief 
Commissioner in creating an Advisory Board in the province to assist the- Director ot 
Industries. As regards the relationship between the Director of Industries and the Hoard 
ot Industries, I should like to have the Director as the President of the Board. 

In connection wit h trade journals, I think the information contained therein is valuable 
and efforts should be made to make them moie popular bv translating’ them in the 
vernaculars. 


1 ho youth of the province should be educated in technical schools and the schools 
should be under the control of the Director ot Industries. 


NoTF. — W itness did not give ornl evidi»nr<\ 
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Witness No. 155. 

Mr. C. G. Leftwich , I.C.S . , Director of Agriculture ami Industries , 

Written Evidence. 

Notf.— These replies embody my persona! views and d<» not represent the? views ot Government in these 
provinces. 

It is hardly necessary for me to expatiate upon the theme of agriculture being by 
far the most important industry in the Central Provinces. While our land 
revenue alone runs into crores of rupees, at the present time in the Central Provinces 
there are only 28 joint stock companies with a paid-up capital of Rs. 45,50,000 or 
a little' over £ 300,000 sterling. In the nature of things ] have very little experience 
of large industrial concerns, and 1 am inclined to think that, provided Government 
disseminates all important information it can acquire bearing on the possibilities 
Of large industries, it will probably be better to leave development to private or 
corporate enterprise* The matter stands on a very different footing in the matter 
of smaller industries, especially cottage industries. In England, the carpenter, plumber, 
tinker and cobbl* survive and are likely to. We can do a very great deal to help 
cottage industries in the Central Provinces without creating Lancashire conditions. 
Personally, I would infinitely prefer to improve the standard of work and conditions 
of life ot our weavers and artisans and enable them to stand up against power 
factories than to establish new Boltons and Wigans. Anyhow, there is the population 
factor. If we .create by artificial means (that is not leaving it to the slow working 
economic laws) £ Iqt of new industries calling for labour, we shall make it all the more 
difficult for opr existing industries, in particular for our staple industry of agriculture. 

In my rejdy to question 5 , 1 have indicated a laisser alter attitude, but this docs not 
apply to cottage industries. 1 believe that we are already doing sound work, and I am 
convinced that there is enormous room for expansion of work on those lines. Our energies 
arc limited bf financial stress and the need for a great many more experts. By the latter 
I do not Only mean Europe-trained experts, but include Indians working under them or • 
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with 1 hem as instructors and demonstrators. *fbere is undou btg^y scope for a 'fatviy 
considerable development of small factories, ana there is some ififht inclination on tke 
part of private persons to try their Jjand in developing these witfy payernment assistance, 
ililhcrto, 1 have* not been inclined redo very much, as 1 have’fiofe.yfct been approached 
bv men who could give the new venture tfcir whole undivided attention or engage experts 
who will. In the past, already some of olr 'industries have suffered from want of con- 
centration. There arc industries, at Jubbulporc for instance, wfcic^ are unfortunately 
not thriving as they should, the principal director being very much ta£ccn up with other 
business concerns. One factory which failed in Berar was co*OT#ed by. a lawyer. 

A small cutlery factory at Khandwa is controlled by a Brahmin who, in addition 
to his special training at Sheffield, has also qualified as a lawyer and thinks of 
supplementing his income from the factory by pr^fiice at the bar. I am convinced 
that for an Indian to make a good thing ol any business, he must be prepared to 
give up legal practice and still more political activity. 

^ . 

Financial aid to ittdusinal enterprise ^ 

Q. 3. — As Deputy Commissioner of Nimar, which one of the important cotton- 
growing distrit Is of I he ‘provinces, 1 bad reason to refhark that every year a certain 
11 uni tar of ginning factories were Iving idle. The pioneer Tartdries in this district made such 
large profits that numbers of rich individuals or groups of men with savings, to invest 
ran up mote factories than were actually required to deal with the amount of cotton 
coming into the local markets. When this was discovered, cut-throat competition in rates 
s<*t in. This naturally led to combines of faclorv-owners at important centres. 1 hese 
associations more or less map nut at the beginning of flic season which factories shall 
work, and allocate shares of profit. Seeing this, one ingenious gentleman built and fully 
equipped a factory at Khandwa, which, I believe, 1 am correct in stating, has never run 
for a single day since if was completed a go>d many yc irs ago now. \et l understand 
that the proprietor has been able to make quite good profits on his investment .merely by 
the terms he was able 10 dictate to the combine. 1 believe similar wasteful investment 
has been made in other parts where cotton is extensively grown. 

Q, 4.— I have had no experience except so lar a* Government aid was given on more 
than one occasion to weaving (omnmmties in order to relieve distress.. This was not 
ordinary famine relief, but was specially devised in order to keep these skilled workers at 
I heir own trade rather than let them scatter in search of employment or destroy their skill 
bv taking up heavy unskilled labour. 

{). y— Speaking generally, l may say that I am no advocate of Government aid, either 
to existing or to new industries, in anv iorm whatever. But that is purely personal, and 
1 recognise the difficulty of applying laisscr alter doctrines to Indian conditions. Having 
taken a parental line in most of our relations with the people, we cannot tuitirely drop 
it in their industrial concerns. Coming to the specific methods suggested for giving 
Government aid to existing or new industries, 1 am bound to sav that my already 
indicated bias does not permit me to recommend methods which seem intrinsically^ 
bad in principle such as (1) and I admit, however, that action taken by another' 

Government may render some such action necessary in practice as a protective 
measure. Before taking such a line, it would be necessary to ascertain, with great 
care, the extent to which the foreign Government has aided or subsidized various 
trades. 

Methods (3! and (4) would be l°ss vicious economically, especially (4). Even in the 
case of (4\ I doubt whether Government should advance a loan to anv particular 
prise, not at anv rate without interest. In a backward province like this, however, though 
there is probablv quite a considerable amount of private capital available for investment 
in industrial enterprise, our private capitalists are still mostly very shy. Possibly, the 
Local Government could tap this private capital, if allowed to float a public loan toe 
industrial purposes and utilise the proceeds to make advances for, or take shares in, new 
enterprises ; but this is probably not sound finance and drenches on the question ^raised 
in No. 10 below. As regards (5), I am again doubtful whether in these provinces, at any 
rate, Government is sufficiently equipped, or has any prospect of being £0 equipped in the 
near future, as to enable it to undertake to procure and hire out or sell, on the hire-pur** 
chase system, machinery and plant, unless of the very simplest character. ^ ve J} ** 
it is, we do actually arrange for agriculturists to obtain machinery from big firms 
in the presidency towns for agricultural purposes, and in a good maw cases such agricul- 
turists have been lulped with Government takavi loans. The general ar r an S efII *jPj^ ** 
that such a loan is recommended by the Department of Agriculture and, if granted 
by the Revenue authorities, is paid over to an engineering firm for the supply of machinery 
recommended bv us. ! am bound to say that our experience of Ihit business b*s not been 
wholly successful. 

( 6 ) is a method which 1 think is justifiable in a backward province like ours. 

( 7 ) l would not advocate this, though patronage by Government to jpurchaainj 
articles really required by it is a very useful and justifiable form of asftetancr 
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• j one way in which Government can undoubtedly aid the sDread of 

lli^nt Znrh ?® v,nc “- A T^ y speakil, S- the commercial spirit is almSst non- 
existent, though %gun to develop in some centtes of industrial activity One way 

ofspread.ngtTi^spintwould be to open up tha country by improving communications of 
all sorts. As a district officer 1 have always been convinced that the inhabitants of i 
backward tract ue much more rapidly educated and waked up generally by joining 
them up with cefe. of material and intellectual activity, than by setting down any number 
-of schools and letifag the people to educate themselves therein. A glance at a map of any 
country will always indicate its most important centres of industrial activity by a con eerie, 
of roads, railways and canals. Whether the conversion of a sleepy hollow into a beehive 
of activity adds to the sum total of^uman happiness is another matter. Another wav in 
which Government aid can perhaps suitably be given would be to go bail for ■ c ' t0 
give security to central co-operative banks making advances to industrial co-npentivr 
society. I believe our Registrar is loath to allow such advances on account of the 
bad security which the societies can afford to the central banks. 


Q. 6.— Again, [ am up against mv doctrinaire principle. It seems to me an ABC .»i’ 
economics that Government assistance should never involve Government interference, that 
is to say, no more interference than is found necessary in all cases, such as the application 
of company laws. If Government decides to help an enterprise, it should set an example 
of confidence to the public when making its investment, and this probably is the form ol 
ajd l would be most inclined to ask for in these provinces. Given a group of capitalist#* 
ready to venture their small savings in what appears to be a sound industrial enterprise 
I might a>k Government to put down the balance still required to set it going: but in 
that case I would ask for it unconditionally except on the same terms as any private 
investor. We might incur some losses, but, on the other hand, if these were not great, they 
would probably be good investments in educating public confidence and spreading i 
commercial spirit. I would not be in favour of a Government representative on 
the Board of Directors. I believe a good many concerns have been killed in India 
by constant interference from the Board of Directors or even from shareholders. 
We have an example in these provinces now of a sick enterprise whose only ailment 
is such constant interference. At the same time, it is diubtful if public confidence could 
be secured by mere investment of Government money: the feeling might he that ‘'if 
Government is so foolish as to risk its money it can afford to lose and won't feel the loss : 
we can't. h The investors would probably prefer the guarantee accorded by some form 
of Government control. Under the company law every joint stock company must engage 
an auditor recognized by Government. If it fails to dn so, any shareholder can come to 
^Government to appoint one. If Government take shares it might be on the condition that 
Government nominates the auditor. This ought to give a feeling of security to other 
investors. 


Qs. 7 and 8.— I have no experience of Government pioneer factories. I was recently con- Pioneer factories, 
suited by the Local Administration about a proposal emanating Irom Bangalore that we 
should join in subscribing to ? pioneer oil pressing factory. I gave reasons for advisingthe 
•Central Provinces Government to have nothing to do with it. A pioneer factory run by 
Government is a tempting proposition in a backward province like ours, but it would be a 
dangerous experiment without the aid of an expert for each particular trade attempted, and 
given the expert I am rather doubtful of the need for the pioneer factory. For instance, I 
had been rather longing to get a leather tanning factory started in view of the enormous 
number of hides exported from these provinces ; but to do so we should want an expert 
tanner, and I find that a man already engaged in hide business at Kamptee would be only 
too ready to set up a tanning factory, provided Government help him with expert advice 
from time to time. On the whole, I wouid be inclined to think experts can be better 
•employed advising private investors than in running factories for Government. 

Q. 13. -1 have no very clear views on the subject except that Government aid in any Limits of Gome 
form should never be in the least bit secret. It should be absolutely open and known to mem asiiitanc* 
the public, for after all it is the public whose money is being utilized. Perhaps, an 
additional precaution might be taken by notifying beforehand the intention of Government 
to grant aid in ajparticular case and inviting objections This, in effect, is what actually 
occurs when therinancial Budget comes under discussion in the Legislative Council. 

Q • the established external trade is of enemy origin, then by all means slay it, 

and let there be no limit to Government aid in doing so. 

***■ Technical aid to industries, 

j 15.— Two years ago the Central Provinces procured the services of a textile expert 
to iipprove the cottage industry of hand-loom weaving. As Mr. Wight is being examined 
•as a witness, I leave him to tell his own tale. 

f)s, 19 and 20. — t would like to see demonstration factories run by Government of DctMostr^lf^ 
tanning leather, brass and aluminium work, on the lines suggested by Mr. Cove, and wheel- ketoriew ' < *** 

making. | Urn* talked to the managers of pottery works on the subject of gty&4» 
crodEgmw 4? enthusiastic. A great deal of imported cheap crockery is 

*old even in Che remotest country districts, and I feel sure there would be a great 
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demand for large glazedware household utensils, such as those habited about the country 
in England bv gypsies. At present, our pottery works make good profits out of drain pipes, 
tiles and fire-bricks, They have not the time nor inclination to take up a side-show like 
household crockery, but I am convinced there is money in it, and it may rest with 
Government to demonstrate that this is the case, in all these cases, however, we can do 
nothing without the services of experts. Our hands are therefore tied for the present 

Surveyi for indut- Qs, 25, 26 and 27.—' The provinces have already been fairly well surveyed as regards 
irw psrpoitft. their available resources -agricultural, forest and mineral. I doubt if there is any need for 
Government to take up further survey for such important minerals as iron, coal, manganese 
.and bauxite. All of these are found in large quantities in the provinces, and their exist- 
ence is well known to the commercial public. Our knowledge in fact is already ahead 
of our machinery for utilizing these available raw’ materials. The same remark applies 
to our forest produce— -timber, fuel, lac, myrabolams and mahua fruit: not to mention 
barks containing materials for tanning purposes. For their exploitation to the full we 
require ih the first place population and in the second place communications. 


Assistance in marketing products. 

mu 6 r ° (?*■ 28 and 29. — Beyond visiting the commercial museum at Calcutta just before it 

* uas opened, I have no experience. 1 w’ould be inclined to think that a museum on similar 

lines in the Central Province^ would have very little effect on the development of industri- 
*alism. It would also be very difficult to keep one up-to-date. Prices, for instance, would 
be constantly fluctuating, and any one relying upon information obtainable at such a museum 
might very easily be well let in. 


Trade rep re»ent»- Q s , 34 an g 35,-1 regret I have not had time to study the question. But I consider 

that my reply to question 36 would probably apply with equal force to 34 in 
regard to India generally. India supplies raw materials of great importance to the 
Empire, such as manganese from the Central Provinces and wool from Burma. It is of 
great importance that these raw materials should be conserved for Imperial needs in the 
first instance. I believe that at the present time there is not enough competition among 
buyers of our raw materials to enable the producers to procure anything like what they 
should as their share of the world value. Also middlemen take enormous agency charges. 
We badly want to develop closer touch between our producers and the world's markets. 
This seems to indicate the need of trade representatives in Great Britain, the 
Colonies and foreign countries, but I have no such experience as to enable me to suggest 
what should be the qualifications and duties of such representatives. 

£?• 36* — l doubt if the Central Provinces are sufficiently developed industrially to 
require any special trade representative at present. But 1 can imagine that, after the 
war when enemy countries will be leaving no stone unturned to recover lost ground m 
various trades, it might be well to help our comparatively ignorant local dealers to 
evade the clutches of German agents, in particular at Calcutta, in regard to manganese, 
hides, myrabolams and lac. A whole-time representative for each of these trades from 
the Central Provinces and Berar alone would necessarily be idle most of the year ; but 
I imagine it would be possible for us to share the services of a trade representative, 
and it be be a man of sufficient intelligence and education, I do not 9 ee why he could 
not look after all four trades at once. He would not necessarily have to be, an expert 
in any one of them. He should occasionally come up to these provinces to keep the 
Administration informed of matters coming within his experience 'through the local 
Director of Industries, and also to keep himself personally known to, and thereby retain 
the confidence of, our local dealers. In the first instance, I think it would be a good thing, 
if he were an Englishman (used in its widest sense). 


Co m mu en t Q. * 37.— As I have no great faith in a commercial museum for the Central Province* 
pdwa^g*. at.presept, I would advocate such lists of articles being supplied to the local Director who 

* osgjht to know of the existence of any concern in the provinces capable of turning out 

articles required by the various Government departments. 


0 ; 38.— On the whole, I have found the present rules satisfactory in their working , 
but it is possible that 1 may have iub- consciously evaded them on occasion. I bw 
recently succeeded in procuring orders for desk-knives and d&ftri’s scissors required ift 
Qwtfmment offices and courts of the Central Provinces and Berar for a cutlery concern^ 
at Khandwa, and though it was not achieved by a stroke of the pen, I am bound to admit 
that the Controller of Statiosary, instead of taking up a difficult departmental attitude 
went out of his way to make helpful suggestions Bow this could be done. I admit, how- 
ever.thai an officer of a different type holding that appointment might easily have made 
the deal impossible. 


a» 
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Otktr form of Government aid to, industries. 

Q. 4o.-*I am not quite nre that londcntahd the trend of the qqetUoo. On the 
wfctfe, I •Main fewer of all conceerioiw for theftmpfrof raw material* : adhj# t* 

mdWic auction or tender, which ia the nrinaafe Mowed % t*?Foteri fl i& ittM dii t ' W 
We provinces, the same principle i*ajpjpdm At one «f «— 
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It would be necessary to provide that only approved persons are allowed tojbid or tender, 
and a close watch will have to be kept in order to prevent enemy agents getting w cont#»l 
of important supplies of raw materials. Ordinarily, I consider that the transaction should 
be kept on a strictly commercial basis. I he optimum rate for Government to take would 
be the maximum which the concessionaire can afford to pay for the raw material in order 
to run his concession at a reasonable profit. If the rate be distinctly below this, then 
Government will be unnecessarily sacrificing revenue, while possibly rival concerns will 
have a just cause for complaint. When the terms are settled Government should be 
careful to see that there is very little, if any, reasonable ground for such complaint. This 
sounds easy in theory, but in practice the fixation of rates must always be a very difficult 
matter. 


Q, 41.— Under the Tenancy Act in force in the Central Provinces, any tenant who Laadftttqft 
diverts his land to a non-agricultural purpose is liable to ejectment by the landlord. 

With the exception of the absolute-occupancy tenants, who hold a comparatively 
small area of land, no tenant has the right of transfer, and any transfer made by a 
tenant, unless to an heir, can be set aside on application by the landlord or the tena nt s 
heir. These restrictions made it practically impossible to obtain any tenant land iot 
an industrial purpose, and cases of difficulty in developing industries have arisen owing 
to this cause. The Gokuldass Mills at Jubbulpore some years ago wished to secure 
land for the extension of their premises or rather to establish a village for their operatives 
to reside in. The land was tenancy land so they were unable to secure it by P” vate 
treaty owing to the law, and the proposal was dropped. Another difficulty that nas 
arisen under the Tenancy Law is a decision of the Additional Judicial Commissioner 
that a tenant who grows palas trees for the propagation of lac is liable to ejectmen 
by the landlord for diverting the land to non-agricultural purposes. Further, *na 
any lac propagated on trees growing on the tenant’s land is the property of the lan • 
lord and not of the tenant. The Tenancy Act will shortly come under amendment an 
these two points can then be dealt with. As regards the first, the best solution 
will be to allow of transfers or surrenders ol holdings for non-agricultural purpose* 
with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. As a matter of fact, this has 
not been provided for in the Bill framed to amend the Tenancy Act. Anyhow safeguards 
would have to be sought and the law providing for them made most stringent. 

If unrestricted transfer were permitted, it would be possible to make any transfer un er 
the cover of the law, and the policy of Government in keeping the agriculturists on e 

land would be defeated. In Berar the difficulty has not arisen. A ryot has there e 

power to transfer his holding. Generally industrialists do not understand our te ” an ^ 
laws and ire suspicious of leasehold rights. Thry want a freehold. Therefore we snou 
make it possible for a landlord to transfer some of his own land [or take a surrender 
part or whole of a tenant’s holding and give it out) in proprietaiv right for lndust 
purposes, with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, who should be auuiorize 
declare the land so transferred there and then as a malik-makbuza holding. 1 he second 
point is dealt with by defining “ agricultural purposes ” so as to include the objects exc u e 
by this decision of the Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Q. 42.— The area of Government land in these provinces is comparatively »mall, and 
the rent charged for Nazul land at industrial centres where Government land is ava 

is .so low Aiat it seldom, if ever, acts adversely to the industry, whether it be new 0 

existing one. I doubt whether any special concessions in the case of land are neces it 
and the most 1 would recommend is power to exempt a concession from rent tor a t 
five years. 


Q , 43 -J Two cases have come before the Administration in which the Land Acquiiittos 
Act did not enable Government to help an industrial concern. One was the case ot th< 
Gokuldass Mills already alluded to, and the other the case of the Burhanpur Taptt MU» 
In the first case, though the tenants were willing to sell, the land could not be acquires 
under the Land Acquisition Act and a valid title secured, because it could inot be statec 
that the work was likely to prove useful to the ^public [Section 40 (1) 0 * 


tetfcf the public *ould be allowed to use it [Section 41 < 5 ) 3 * The company therefore MM 
to secure the land needed. In the cate of the mills at Burhanpur, the land required lay 
in a ryotvtari village and, as in the case of the Jubbulpore Mill*, Government could not use 
the Land Acquisition Act. As landlord, however, it arranged for the relinquishment ot the 
j .... ...... being paid Vf the company . but two hplden whose 


u»a my m mu rnittoic of It® area and whose land was therefore essential stood out : for 
absurd prices which the company was compelled to pay. The question whether compulsory 
»UA» of Mb «. hm*. of . f-jr *rS?S!‘S*L' , £S£ iSS 
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of labour tyd supervision. 


experience of the internal working of any industry, but in 
tn» two ttperts employed in the department of Industries: one 


r .w.. U6 Bsuucu» fc uu uccu lucu as a witness aiong wiin.me two 
lartment of iiMustries. As regards question 47, though absolutely 
eJ"]#** f rom the establishment of irujustrial schools if run on 

n«f cfW School of Handicrafts at Nagpur, yet I have not had time t6 

4 ^Strlhef' B £J rnt 1 ■•■mil/I m Ant Ion ! — f 4i 
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>pertsof JWfl 
fbn#iced t#W 

lines^simskt t| i..,.uiu»iu u mgpui, jrc. > nave noi naa time to 

P”* rve fX *Wpihc advafttiglias vet. 1 would mention, liowefer, in case Mr. Cove forg|b 
■ 1,1 out in the districts, having seen the tools employed and She wore* 

fi. e£*£ rncd 0ut some °^ our P ass( d students, have been stimulated to endeavour to 
followfurir lead, and have actually come to ask how they can obtain sets of such tools for 
ymselves. We are making arrangements to keep improved carpentry and smithy tools 
K^adepdt attached to our School of Handicrafts similar 10 the agricultural implement 
depAtu kept at our farms. As regards question 51, I am inclined to think that our training 
of supervisors and ma pagers is at present too theoretical, and we do not lay enough- stress 
upon shop practice. '**$’ 


(?■ 54— The Local Administration has had a good deal of correspondence with the 
* Bombay Government on the subject of engineer’s certificates. Mr. Westmorland is 
giving evidence on this subjqpt. 1 have only to add that we are waiting upon the pleasur# 
of the Bombay Government who have promised to take the question up after passia* 
fresh legislation. 1 8 

/ 

General official administration and organisation. 

Q' 56- — The Department of Industries shares one Director with the Department* Of 
Agriculture. He is assisted by an Advisory Board. My only criticism of this organisa- 
tion is that the direction of industrial education and enquiry in these provinces has now 
reached a stage of development at which it can monopolise the whole time of one Director 
and certainly the Department of Agriculture demands the separation of these two-fold 
duties. 

Qs. 57 to 5Q.— For the present I consider that the Board of Industries in these 
provinces should he merely advisory and should not have executive powers with 
budgeted funds. My reason for this is that the Board consists of a number of gentlemen 
who have a finest deal of other business to look after, and 1 think I can safely say that 
not one of them could possibly give his undivided or even a large proportion of his 
attention to administration of the department. From my experience of two years* 
connection yrUh control over budgeted funds of the department, I can assert that it 
would be ^tolerable if the Director were required to call a meeting of the Board and 
tako a resolution from them every time he proposes to apprdvd some new form of 
expenditure^ or some change in or departure from the allocation of funds already^approved. 

' lSJ • ^ustnalwaid in these provinces is still in its infancy and we have yet 4* see into 
^haHt will grow up. ^ ^ 

P*» ‘ 4 , . ; ' ,(* » 

— “l think there should be a whole-time Director of Induatjtfai Eotfcarion and 
Entjuiry for the Central Provinces and Berar. I would be very glad' if ifae Ititle of this 
* C 0 U # M he changed. The present title is suggestive of that arrogant cocksureness 
with which we civilians are already fairly frequently charged by non-officials and 
officials of other departments. One can see objections to each of the classes suggested 
in the question* Taking them in the order given, the appointment of a businessman 
would be open to the criticism that no successful man ot business would look at the 
jobfcon the pay which Government cah afford to offer. This does not follow* He might 
be* a very capable businessman with plenty of administrative ability, but lacking the 
i disposition of a thruster necessary for personal success. Also, the criticism would 
not apply perhaa^to a man who might have served others quite capably in the mans 
«fiC ot some bittiness, but who could never* f$*rt his oirn concern from lack of ca 
another DOsstble f Ka l*. u 


Another possible criticism of the businessman 1 
hfc biassed. This might possibly be set ri 
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i come now to the non-expert official and my remark* fr&'ietttdily' fthm 
the Ipdiap civaian. I can say at once that an ordinary cf^fian D^ecio^.ftri.lrfrii 

?«£?* at any i atC f he L****? ? ear r s > fe i*' { ° wik*fficotf4£ S 

Industrialists generally and moflftiarficularly of interring invfcstpi^M believe tkatthe* * 
w51l always ftiuch more readily confide in a man with personal experience ff* tiihiinfZ 
/ managlment Personally, I do not fully accept the general view that a fyft»n cannotgE 
lie a man of business. It will depend on the indwlual a^d tfr*» pajffcuj^Jines^^^ 

• official experience. 1 dn imagine individual officepff wide distri^^plttonce" who could 
#ell he regarded as men^f business. Even so no civilia*^ hype to bergiven at once 
jjht confidence of industrialists and commercial men. Agassi, wlfen it comlfcjo thedevelop- 
difent dfcpioneer industreis, the civilian would proballty bo most anxious to get Ihe whole 
concern turned out complete in every detail of its eqatattfent and organisation at once. 
He might delay the start and so perhaps miss opportunities, and would be inclined to make 
the whole thing perhaps more costly than it need be, instead^ starting, likeininers stfilf. 
ing a new vein of ore, with rough shanties and rude implements. The extensive buildings 
wj|h an elaborate plant and specialists in charge of each branch of a fully equipped mine 
aroUfodied gradually, and so, 1 think, it should be with pioneer factories. 


& 



r . „ v — - appointment .... 

fbr not more than, say, five years. If the appointment could*>e made sufficiently attractive 
tnd one which it HFbnderstood must be held for some five years at least, then I can imagine 
Jjt would be very well filled by a selected civilian of extensive district experience who has 
* been given a year’s training in business method. He might be sent , to work for three 
ti months in the offow of Messrs. Tata and Sons, if they were ready to accept what little service 
Jh# could render mod let him see the inner working of their management. He might then, 
Wf; spend thrtq months in Cawnpore attached to the Director of Industries there, aqd finally 
be sent for six months to Europe or America to study particular lines of business likely 
to develop in his province in India, i am sure that a Director for these provinces would 
a greffMtal if he were to spend a few weeks at each Madras, Cawnpore, 
Bombay and CaloUta and then at Marseilles, in London, Staffordshire and in Lancashire. 
The danger, of course, would be that he might, at the end of this year, imagine himself 
capable oftaking rank with experts in every branch of industry looktd into by him. 

As a matter of fact, I doubl if a civilian Director really requires such personal 
training so long as there are experts available for him to have recourse to. My otyn bripf 
experience shows that a civilian Director recognizing his own limitations will never 
seek in vaih for advice and assistance from experts or business men, however busy they 
may be. Big men of commerce could never take on a whole-time job as Direotor, ’but they 
are most public-spirited, in the way they will help and advise au inqxp^rt official who 
knows himself fc^r and who is doing his best. , ' * 

« i , 

As indicated abo\e, I consider that the Board should be adVfeofy only. „Thc 

* DirectcfcibouM be the provincial Government’s adviser in details, bfct hi# jdvict* should 

ordinarHlyfae git&n after consulting and weighing the opinions of o&p* ua^mhers *i»f tbf 
Board. Government calls for information on mattered fact, it jrill rtoi 

fttwajtfce peAii&lVror the Director to consult the Board as a ivhote/.arjiy^cy mer*&i*# 

* it. The Lpca|df 3 o*ernment could generally indicate cases in wJpcfy it dw^res 40 the, 

opinions of the whole Board. .* t * 

jn ** * t f 

jfll 63. — Ultimately, undoubtedly, we shall want an Impcriaf Department, ijut, 1 am 
not sure that we are ready for one yet. We do not yet know enough to ^ormulgtte the 
constitution of such a department, and the general control of the GoverwAMt of India in 
the Commerce and Industry Department seems sufficient at present /*Whe% v sufh 
department does come, its head should serve as a central geferee ahd adviser and sh 64 ild‘ 
also be responsible for the prevention of waste of energy funds. * 

government organisation forthfi cou'ect£fp and distribution of comm^kial intelligence < 
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Q. 83.— My expedience is fna]^ tat 1 hfv^already bad iakly (re^entcorfespon&c^ft,^ 
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fit her forms o) 4 ^Government action and organisation. , . f 

Q. io#.— ^ln 1995; |he Governmifeht of India suggettcc^to tocal Governments t^at lists 
shouldAe prf pared of localities where it is thought possifcte that hjftiraulic power *is ava#- 
ahle for the genqrltion of electric energy. Lists ^re prepared officers of thlfifubnci 
™orkq Dcpaftihent and 2 ?° Were printed giving details ctf iy places in the Central** 
Provinces land 0 ?in, Sprar which \bq local officers considered, primd facte suitable./ 
IS the^yading of thip lfirt wasAvrittca: “ it must he remembifre^that these officers’ 
11 baqp ^^''dNI^xpferieStBe 4 of electric installations and that fh h Government afccepti 
“ no rcspwibility for the accuracy oF^iy statements in Hie list!* believed, however, ’ 

“tHat the list may be of service tojicrsons interested in electric v schemes, and copies will 
tl be supplied to private enquirprs # . Such persons must satisfy tffeittselves as to the actual 
lt WWt* at any jfite at which they may think of prospecting. No enquiry has been made as 
" to the possibility of acquiring the land, ctp., required or regarding the cost of such 
".Acquisition.” In 1906, the Superintending Engineer reported that the* Nerbudda Falls 
at the MarBle Rocks, ta miles from Jubbulpore, had been examined and fpund unsuitable 
f°f supplying power to the Gup Carriage Factory. In 1910, an Executive EixginSe^ was 
placed on special duty to investigate the fails at Ghalkhairi on the Pench River,' 22I miles f 
jfom Nagpur, and to report on the feasibility of a scheme for the supply of electtic power to 
the city of Nagpur from the water of that river. He found the cost of such tnfcbemt, # 
even when combined with an irrigation scheme, so large as to render it impracticable. " 
But, of course, this does not necessarily mean that no power generatfeSi scheme for the 
supply of local power could possibly succeed at that site. In 1914, Mr. Batchelor, Deputy . 
Commissioner of Amraoti, made proposals for generating power at the Mackenzie Falls neaF 
Chikalda, a hill station in that district. The project has not been investigated m^detail by 
experts, as the Chief Commissioner thought the scheme was unlikely to materialise for 
many years to come, especially as Government would probably leave it for tttiVate capital . 
to carry it out, if at all. 


Q • xo 3 ; 7 "l have Ipathercd in conversation with the representative of the Central 

Provinces Minin# Association that members of their association feel that certificates of 
approval under the mining rules arc sometimes too liberally given by the Lc^cal Adfrinis- * 
tration. 1 mention thjp because I have seen the written evidence of the mifiag repre*. 
sentative, and it contains no mention of this subject. I understood from him that it Was 
not included, as they did not wish to appear to criticise an Administration which Ihey have 
always fpund sympathetic and helpful. I gather that they would like a rapte thorough 
enquiry Jo bejnade into the antecedents of applicants lor certificates. There is probably 
some force in this suggestion in view of the enormous importance of manganese. 

& ; (04.— Manganese is probably the only mineral of considerable Imperial importance. 

I doubt if tipre Is afty need to develop its extraction at public expense, fhetagh control of 
its disposal might possibly become necessary. 

* ** <* * 

Vi A.— General. 


I Xl|« 4 -It seems a pity that the Central Provinces should not dovetop means 

d( worldng up locally thfe products of oilseeds, myrabolams, hides, lac and raahuAffcuit which 
are available in enormous quantities and are actuallv exported in mope pi# less large 
quantities. * 


, Oral Evidemce, 2 Ut Dteember 1916. 

k reply to question 40, you say, 11 1 am not quite sure that I understand 

we tjjBOd I of the question. On the whole, I am in favour of all concessions for the supply 

S it efcw materials being subject to public auction or tender, which is the principle followed 
f £ ore8t Department id thqip. provinces." Do you approve of this principle of the 
Ore st De partment, selling their produce by public auction?— A. It has served us in these 
Drcfflrais fairly wel|. Until xecentry the big firms if the presidency towns had no connect* 
tioh with ouf forests, and the prodqce was all extracted byTot&l contractors. ^ 

’ whatever it ft staid 
by the post 'l%e, of 
i retenues in thjeWay^ 

Mr. Cs E. Low k —Q. Time ut twc> desses of cues V one «*e» there are homage - 
us nrodnntaAn<l.tha».ti^ w tiieh consttot|p map! of the cases, s(here there are trees 
ies,>0|t|ei«p & f ceme^of riff varying nature and quantity, 
itter land, jrcnT-jley rW ilyXet. . There is a system of Hcenaes 
"7 — 1 rw r » » *w»iie fc 1iccfis(Sfw OTWwP&..i v Thcre are licensed tend 

g* h^fVltflMOTWl^detted dMMtSn elfery* 3 lage Jnes# QhWfcrnaent ^forests exactly 
M%anb< |pr}«^:.;a.^ The licrqiae vendor sell* forest licenses as |fc, ^^pest-mastery 

f 
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Q. If the buyer can estimate the value, why cannot the Forest Officer estimate what 
b fair market value? — A . Thai! is partially due to a lack of staff. 

0. A big question of nrin^ple^ri&s J»re. It applies not only to forestsjfbilk also to 
tiflfrays. Should railwayfget all tWy cal, or should they be public, carriers at & fair 
‘ fiUbuld the fbrest be#wjardea as a puttie servant supplying material at a fair rate ?— 
analogy of agftcutrere, it woul^be better to leave the market to determine a fair 

il • * T 

* > 0 - ' * % j 

0.|fou ars suggesting an extension of this system. Do ypu waftt thi$€ri«ciple foflbfrcd 
ly the Forest Departmgtpto %e extended for the supply of raj% material?-"/!. 1 foggekt 
also Renders as well as au <^i|p. * ‘ ‘ V 

0. It comes to the same* thing, t. e the biggest bidder" (fhe has to think n<H of the 
direct revenue to the Forest Department, but the effect on the industries of the country: 
It is all very fine for a forest officer who likes to see a big return for hist particular circle, 
but is ^ good fo^ the country that this should be allowed ?— ^.•Not unless there is some 
limitations One oan imagine that a high bid for a small portion might interfere with the 
fiusineswiire dfoplM of a concession as a whole. One contractor might bid high for one 
coupe, whereas ft , might be more convenient to give out a number of coupes to sonv big 
*firm. Bitt-itv^H cases Government reserves the right to refuse the highest bid oKender. 

Q. {J^viouslj fflom a non-substantial person ? — A. Whatever it is. 



it is a tbingika 
indirect taiiuoi 


it looks as* if it would be necessary to make Forest officers their own 
-yl. I can imagine that that would be more fair to the public generally, 
Snt at jpdMfent I! is a lack of staff that prevents it. They would want an enormous staffofr 
the fAestsoflHj^entral Provinces. 

Q. %4 hive heard about the question of appointing Forest engineers to do the work 
afp feaen t lone tay forest officers in connection with the development of light railways, saw 
mills twfways, etc,’ Do you think it would bean advantage?— . 4 . 1 imagine it yrduld in 
S fheM#®yw® where we have extensive forests with bad road connections. We would 
be Working ^ {dretts more economically with such a service. 

4 Q' With reference to your answer to question 41, you say, " Another difficulty that has 
arisen under \he Teoancy Law is a decision of the Additional Judicial Commissioner that 
. tenant who grows pal as trees for the propagation of lac is liable to ejectrftent by the 
landlord for diverting the land to non-agricultural purposes. ” Supposing you were 
- ■ • ’ * - ’ - SJ — you could be ejected once J-~ 

' *♦ . * 

-A. hard 

% 

r 

> , 


growing apple tt«bft.f»r apples but you also made cider, 

A. According to his decision. 

a . Have vou Cot no higher Court in the provinces that you could appeal to ?- 
afraid not ; th LdS# vould be to legislate. * 

q WJmt thp Chief Commissioner; can you appeal to him? — A. Ifo^ 

Q. If thh interpretation put on the law, you want the law revised 1 -^A. I think 

they are gom^ ItMtoJsa at once. ' v ;, 

Ur. C. E. trm.—Q. Are you opposed to the principle of increasing organised Indus* 
tries ?— A. No. in these provinces we have practically no experts and a very small Indus* 
ti^l community for big industries. 

Q We might get you the experts 1 —A. Then probably you will have to get a w^le- 
time Director. 7 \ * * 


opposed 
the provj 


Q. The scheme would presumably be complete, ngdtiwre would be Aid, bat rit you 
wed on principle to the increase of lane industries ; fo you t^ink itfs^l bad <Wpg#r 
wovbce?-# lot in motfratk* ; ' , + * ' * 


0 , ftmit youihink if>ould ie$Jotbe prosperity >-*f LI ftok db, yes. 

0 . Ydu say you believe |iertonaHyin‘ (fowdstaefit aid At lidustriedf dd^ety 1 

■ ~ •'*iid to agriculture ?-rA. l^pcaflyT dorft, bub-ro pridtiep i Jd. 


belive in Government^ ■ ^ t 

0. I think you vftl probstty fipd it rUtherthard % obvious 

occurs to every body and to the people from (frvertpfent ad tddgyidjlMte./ 
curious as it may seem, le^MSe ooopie to smotd* orgtaiSefT ya&mpn 



tbit 
it not,, i 
1* self- 


coi£ciQa|pess and mor^ efficiency ?- : ^,J|^iJainly hw done. 

4i)o you think that would not*e the case H Ggeernlientjtosisted indsStne nj^Ysjy^ , 
fthiifk n would naturally follow. 1 am only afraid of it at the present sttfye, out “PtKinslJFte 
bcingeo «mal|nt present. « * ‘ * . * 4 

: ■ f> 4 I zm Mpit atkiiig you .to consider it wkb regard to jdie e: 

' * > npwWpif f b« * I 
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more markedly at present by developing cottage industries and helping them on, % than 
by Government aid to large industries involving expert mechanical skill and business 
uethods, etc* 1 -L 

Q Y«t*ay if directors of companies go irtb Jtolitfcs, toey ^on't make a s uccc V a ® ,% 
liredors, and f hey therefore should not go io|^politic»? — A . Jhat ft an obiter dictum. s*’ 

0. In England business men go into politics^men suclj^ Chamberlain, for instiofel^^ 


They are successful business then first: % 


__^f,-j0.^hty don’t let their politics spoil theirbusiness, do they#-- A. ty 

they «W not foun4 re ady«ib0ge 4 busi nesses they found at least rfe#y-made industrial con* 
diiions. *ln the Central PfoflnceOwe have to build up industsijjs If a managing director 

is going^lo spend two-thirds of his time in politics and one-third in industries, he Orill net 

wcaeed. . ' t 

0, You think the conditions here necessitate a man devoting his jyhole attention to 
>idustries?«4. Yes. „ « 

President.— Q ^Supposing we accept the principle, what do you waStJ^Jp tfo? — A. |# 
s only a warning to Government. I think Government should not extej^Rt^iid ijj a than 
srho is nob* whole-time industrialist. ♦ #1 * * 

Mr. C. E. low. — Q . What is your experience of these Government loa^wfor the 
purchase of small plant ? — A. We have bad some rather unfortunateexpenences. AW 
Calcutta firm are at present having to sue several men whom we rectfimnended for the 


1 


purely*^ of some of their plant. 

0/ Government gave them the loan and they did not pay it over tti 
supplied the plant ? — A. Yes. # + ** ^ 

0. Would there be any objection to taking steps to see that the mopey gofc%to th$ 
firm? — A % W$ have done so now. We have advised the Kevenue authoriKeynot to give a 
Joan, except through us, and we see that it goes in the right direction. % W 

„ 0. Do you thick there would be any legal difficulty about that ?— A- ^here mijjhtlie. 

*Q. i^hat is the reason why these people do not pay up ; wai fbe 
rcssful that ^key were not willing to ?— A. In one case it was so. H<phajd toofrtfotfn 
Jriver. The firm sent their own man to fit up the plant for him. It was | alse of four fDS. 
ft did not quite w6rk up to expectations. I think in actual practice it w6u)d work onlff 
three gins, and the fourth would be kept idle. They did their best and offered favourable 
terms. I think the man who took the loan asked to have it decided by *an actual test byw 
an engineer sent there for the purpose. They sent their engineer, *#ia the test was 
satftfact^y, but he still did not pay, and they had to go to court. We«hou)d atfver have ^ 
Allowed tt to*be delivered, until first tested. 

^*0. What was the reason in the other cases? Was it simply that t^ieiellow <B4 not 
vSnt to pay* or tpd he any excuses ?— A, He found that he was not obliged*to pay at once. 
In one cisi*%ftCertairvly clevoted his loan from Government to the paymefttof other 1 debts. 
Then oflp^Okey began to press him, he had not actually got it. , t 

Q, Was fie so much in debt as to make him an unsuitable subject $ * 
|<fon*t think s6, seeing the present prices of cotton. He has promised CD p^y the fhstalmeiu 
February, but they want it now. k 

<Q. Who is the authority who enquired into the man’s status aml^ position )~v4. The ^ 
enquiry was rather hurried. The recommendation was^made by the Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, if was not verified by the Deputy Directofnor by the Revenue authorities, 

look it for granted t^at it was all right. 5 ' 

tp the?e affy more caul$s%t work in connection with those difficulties, other than 
—A. Roi tnakt J^an thipk of. *; , k ' ^ ^ 

Q *Jknef*Ur Speaking, you thinkihis echenfe wprks. Suppose ft>u have 
:ultttpaMigi«^ets and can s*y whether tie efigine -is of \he ngkt 

S ^O^^wtupposiftg Otut hnmoMflRIl and thorouglrtnvestigatifljfeof the man’s status by 
iclllA<».aurt>Drl^ dcJTOrtSkik Updlr tho|fe circumstances it% a desi^ble system 
ID contnSi^ a lacg«ricj|e^— I do. x # > 

it taftef fetscntiaUn deteonioiog whethe^ tfcey <ould ttud up,to 
^jriiatjp^of leather they ^ropbefl to make ?— A. Cow hide*. 

.* dvoine kafher or >-id. At Dretent they, do oe* ’ 





Q< The man dors not seem to have it very dearly in his head, Supposing he did start, 
he might find himself considerably short of capital to tackle any proposition that would 
have a real chance of commercial success 1—A. I rather doubt that, because 1 think tanning 
is a particular form of industgrifin which you can make a success with very small capital. 


Q. Do you think that these Kampft-e people would raise enough capital a along them to 
tackle it with expert advidfe and guidance ?— 4 Their attempt would not be on a very large 

'll* 16 ; * . - 'Ji 

muc h capital, dOyou suppose they could get together ; is it only one man or 
mote There is otye principal Mahomedan ; he could rope in three or four others with 
him. JLdon’t ^ novv quite what capital they would put up ; probably from ten to twenty 
thousand rupees. That frould not carry them very far, I am afraid. 

Ur. A . Chatterion . — Q That would be absolutely useless for chrome leather? — 

A . Another tanner ha* started. He is now tanning on quite a big scale, but in *he same 
old-fashioned way with the help of a so-called expert from Madras. 

Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. Where do they get their tanning materials from ?— A Mostly 
from the surrounding forests. 

* Q. Do you know how much cheaper they get their hides thafn Calcutta ; do you know 
me freight ?-^ ]No, l don’t. 

Q . Av hat was f he proposed oil expresMiiij scheme from Bangalore ; what did it amount < 
to ; andRtrhat was your reason for not deciding to join in ?— A. I have got a copy of my 
memo, fb the Local Government on the subject. (Read the following memo.) : — 

4< There cai* be no doubt that the oil business is one of very great importance to 
^India. From the ist of April to the 31st August in the current year India imported 
44 nearly 2 Cffes rupees worth of oils including tallow stearine and wax, while at the 
'^ame tirtiewe exported 6$ crores worth of oil seed*. Inspite of this I have great doubts 
» 44 whether the Central Provinces Government will be justified in joining the scheme put 
44 forward bjr the Indian Institute of Science. From paragraph 1 1 of Sir Alfred Bourne’s 
4i letter** to the Government of Madras, it apptars that the total cost of the buildings and 
" plant proposed to be put down will amount to some 4 or 5 lakhs of rupees and the 
41 recurriu&expenditure is estimated at three-quarters of a lakh per annum. We are invited 
44 td put down three-quarters of a lakh out of hand and Rs. 9.000 a year tor six years. I 
44 have noil the detailed figures of the area bv me at present, but from the closing words of 
^ paragraph I J of that letter it appears that the amount we are asked to put up is roughly 
€f proportional tp the area under nil seeds in the Central Provinces. From paragraphs 6 
“ and 7 of the letter * to Madras it appears that one of the forms of experiment will be the 
44 testing of different types of machinery at present used in the trade for expressing oil to 
4t see which is most suitable to Indian conditions. Each of these sets of machinery would 
44 be of a commercial size, though there is no idea of running the central experimental 
44 factory on commercial lines. 1 do not know how many such types may be at present in 
41 vogue ; there might easily be, say, 4 or 5. Surely it cannot he the duty of Government 
44 to purchase, set up and test each of these. In the Central Provinces we have at present 
44 thre*«il expressing factories, and there is not unlimited scope for numbep of such 
44 factories. Are we goinc' to put down a lakh and a quarter in order to get^ some advice 
44 based on experience to be gained in the next 5 or 6 years at Bangalore, i »w Mch advice 
44 may or may not be of advantage to the proprietors of three concerns or six* 

"concerns in the Central Provinces? Supposing one result of the experirnts so 
4 i conducted is to Condemn the types of machinery at present owned by the Hon ble Ra^ 
44 Bahaduffc. N*,Mudholkar and Rao Bahadur D. V. Bhagwat, what help could it be to^ 
4< those gentlemen ? Again what is to become of the machinery purchased by the Institute 
44 and rejected after experiment as unsuitable to Indian conditions ? Presumably it would 
41 hi sold as scrap iron and not as suitable machinery to some unsuspecting adventurer in a 
44 new industry. The whole scheme strikes me as unwarrantably extravagant. For alUhey 
44 benefit that it is going to do to the Central Provinces in the parly future 1 am sure f 
u could put 4he money to better use* in other ways. I would’ fat her set up ourjfewn 

* experimentaUannery for instance. v * / * 

41 a. In paragraph 8 of the letter I see it stated tfat ^ljfrisent the only pr*®dure 
14 open to tta organisers of an oil pressing factory is a vtfjfr high ja* ar y» as . 

"manager, a European expert/ who is totally u^BuSSnted ^wth Indpn condjJiP, 11 ®' ^ 
"nontest the accuracy of $iis statement. Not one ^ ms»ng mtH s 

u Central Provinces hasp European manager. Rao BahadhtWWMpk i>dl * ' 

"by bimaelFas a business manager with one of his sons* torn*** f 
"testing and experimenting in the refinery brand# and 

teer, in charge of the wotka ^nd machinery. Ladfait that s$fh 
" taoST would not be amiable In Overy mtse hi which a new entefprn# n.bfcgmPW**' , 

■ ? 1 Via^Lu ati rriiiViim a. ml I haveonlrmhat . 

ion 


14 open to the organisers of an oil pressing factory is *t*«gaf|Ltt a vefjt m 
"manager, a European expert/ who as totally ummquiwcd Indian c 
"contest the accuracy of $iis statement. Not one 1 0^8 

41 Central Provinces hasp European manager. Rao B^adh^waWtw^s ipill 
"by himself* as a business manager with one .of his sons^fliiy^lsoined 
"testing and experimenting in the refinery brand# and 
"aaimoer, m charge of the wotks machinery, LadSnit that s*h favo 
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“ oil expressing factories and refineries, find out alt they can about existing conditions, 
“offer any advice they may have to give and perhaps invite co-operation in experiment. 
<( If a particular experiment is wanted to be made, 1 have no doubt it will be possible to 
* 4 get it carried out for a consideration by the proprietors or management of some existing 
“ running concern. Bangalore is admittedly not a centre of any extensive oil seed produc- 
ing area. There is no particular reason except the existence of the institute why it 
“ should be sebeted as the site for experimental f*ctoi ic3 of th- kind contemplated. No 
“ man of commerce would ever dream of setting up an oil pressing factory there, it 
tf being neither near the source of production nor the market, and I contest that no reliable 
“ datae whatver could be obtained upon the actual cost of working, which is one of the 
“ claims made in paragraph 6 of the letter to Madras " 

Q. Have you gene into the question of the disposal of th^ oil and oil cake from these 
factories ?— /I. I have not gone into it minutely. I have talked with them at their factories. 

Q . What is the main riifficulty ; the disposal of the oil or cake ?— A. When I was there 
last, it was disposal of the cake. Since then they have got enormous quantities disposed of. 

Q. For what purpose ?— A. It is exported home. 

Q. You are no doubt aware that they export under disadvantages, apart from the 
question of war freights, as the oilcake deteriorates, and they get lower prices. What 
do you think of the prospects of getting people to use oil cake either as food or manure ?— 
A. I think they are quite prepared to. I heard a complaint made by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Mudholkar that we were not giving them help. It is not strictly true. At one time we 
wanted cake from them, but they were getting such good prices at home, it was not a 
business proposition for us to take it from them. We wanted it for both manure and 
cattle food. 

Q. Is it not the case that the cake w as not used as manure ?—A. Yes, it is now 
thoroughly established as very valuable manure for sugar cane. 

Q. Not for anything else ?— A. For pan. 

Q. Have any steps been taken by the department to try and popularise the use of it as 
cattle food ?—A. Yes, all our agricultural assistants and divisional superintendents are nop 
advertising it. We mention it at our agricultural meetings and in Berar the Commissioner 
himself has helped us by preaching it whenever he has the chance in camp. We have 
done a great deal to help them. As a matter of fact, Mr. Clouston forgot to mention that 
in our own case we get all our oil cakes from Raipur, because the Raipur man quotes 
better terms. 

Q, Is he better off as regards freight ?— A . I have not gone into that, but I don't think 
it is very much. It comes over the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

j Q. What do you think of the prospects of oil cake as a cattle food in these pro- 
vince* ?— A. I think it certainly ought to catch on. The Agricultural Chemist is proving its 
value as food. 

Q . Do they buy it in the form of cakes ?— A. Broken cake as a rule. 

jp. Is that broken small euough for cattle ?— A. No, I don't think so. 

Q . Don’t they want some form of crusher before they can use it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has any attempt been made in that direction?—/!. Mr. Clouston crushes all his 
own cake. 


President*— Q< But if you want the cultivator to take it for his cattle, you want to put 
him in the way of getting a crusher ?-/!. The mills themselves are not doing it. 


Q . Is it not part of their duty to put the stuff on the market in a form in which the 
ryot can buy it ?— A. I don’t think so. It is a matter of business not duty. 

Qi Won’t the cake deteriorate otherwise ?— It might possibly, because cake does 
get a little mildewed on (he surface. * 


Mr * C. E. Low.— Q. uo you ttunic that the sate, on tne lines at uawqpore, oi 
ducts: of cottage or other small industries, would be of help to them ?— A. I think it 
should. >1 would try it myself if i had the machinery, but I am sot*ahort- handed, 
apt seenCawnpore. “ 


£>« If jpu had an agency of &at sort* would you be prepared to recommend that it should 

ri#d* L ftiflncJv stork the thin m as tlui iraotattBisc MoAlfl and send tlm iuamv in 


be triMf**. if* simply stock the . 
Jpjwljk 'you git « touM 



(inmgn oi.idu, i wouaoprepr n ibr «rh iw ngn«^> 
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and he ought to give us the use of his experience. I don't accept his reply in that case. 
I think what he felt was that he was not expected to have any special connection with 
co-operative societies as such. 

Q • I the experience of the co-operative society was very unfortunate ; they were 

very badlv hit by the war ; in fact so much so that very large number?- ol weavers were in 
receipt of Government help ?—>f. Yes. 


Q. You say that purchasers of India’s raw materials, owing to the absence of competition, 
don’t pay enough?— A. 1 am afraid that is also an obiter dictum y that is my impression, 
For instance, in the case of lac and myrabolam and hides, our local dealers are very small 
men, and they are very largely in the hands of rogues in Calcutta and Bombay. Our small 
men in the Central Provinces are not able to look after themselves thoroughly. 


Q. You don’t imply that people in foreign countries, who want the stuff, do not pay a 
profitable price for it?— A. I don't mean that. 


Q. Because the competition to obtain our raw materials, when the supply has been 
slightly narrowed owing to war restrictions, has been very, very acute. In things like the 
cotton and wheat trade, the export business has been cut extraordinarily fine. We will 
comeback to your real point that .there is a lot of waste, and unnecessary intermediate 
profits between the man who produces it here and the man who finally ships it to the 
ultimate buyer in foreign countries where trade is organised. Could you give us any 
particular instances, or state what your impression is based on. Take lac, for instance?-"* 
A . I cannot renumber the figures. 

Q. Never mind the figures. You had a reference to the lac trade. The general impres- 
sion is that there is a great deal taken oft bv the middle man ; does not the middle man 
undergo a lot of risk in the case of lac ? — A. We have one ca e of a man who actually went 
bankrupt— a European. 

Q. How do you think that the commercial agent for India in foreign countries would 
help in a matter of that sort ; is it not a matter of dissemination of information up-country 
from Calcutta?— yl. I did not think only of prices ; there are other factors besides prices. 
What the producer wants is the form in which the particular product can be put on the 
market. That can only be determined by the man who is closely in touch with the market 

Q. You mean when a man is preparing \ thing in Gondia, which will go to the U. K., 
it will be advantageous for him to know whether anyone else would give him a better 
price?— A. That is so. But I also mean that he should know the best form in which to 
export his produce, whether as shellac or stick-lac, for instance. 

President.— Q. Aren’t there cases of this kind, where a product might be sold for a 
declared purpose, so far as the public knows, and that the raw product may contain a 
bye-product which may be valuable, and even as valuable to the buyer as the first product. 
This information being concealed from the seller, the buyer is getting profits that the seller 
does not think of, apd a trade representative in London/ accompanied by technical experts 
to advise him, would enable India to detect cases of the kind. There are cases of bauxite 
being sold from Ireland for alumina, whereas one knows that the buyers are making it into 
alumina for the acids it contains. I should like to know whether in your opinion that is 
an additional reason for this trade representative in one of the big markets accompanied by 
technical experts to advise him as to what is being done with our raw products?—^. I feel 
l p re there must be many cases of that kind in which India is suffering. 

Mr. C . E. Low.—Q. Who are the members of your Industrial Board ?— A. There are 
two Government nominees, besides myself ; one is a representative of the Public Works 
Department, who is an engineering expert, Mr. Joyce, Mechanical. Engineer ; then there 
is tie Director of Public Instruction, or his representative (hitherto it has always been bis 
representative) ; a representative selected by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ; 
Sir B. D« Mehta ; Hon'ble Mr. Mudholkar, and Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Kelkar. 


6. Were these last gentlemen nominated by any authority?—^ They were nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner, being selected as business men. Then there is the Hoa'ble 
Mr. Dixit. #have not quite understood what his selection was for. 1 would like some 
more men of business, pure and simple. In response to my request for business men, the 
Gbief Commissioner nominated Mr, Westmorland, Rallies Agent at Sftegaon* 


Q Have you ever seen an industrial survey which was of any practical use when it 
was made, or in *hich any action which was taken could not have been taken without the 
industrial survey ?— A. Your own industrial survey. 

Q. The industrial turirey to which you allude was a survey of oossible cottage industries. 
Do you tMnk it Wifely that there is a better agfcncy to conduct industrial surveys than 
thote which exist ftoresent iu the Forest and Geological Departments?— A. No, I cannot 
.gjy tliat 1 have thought there wojild be^an improvement on them. 


to any kind of Gpvernapnt 
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0. But that is what you have said here in your written statement ; and you choose to 
use such strong language as “ vicious ” ?— A. Vicious economically. 

0 . From your experience do you, say that, ‘or from your imagination? I h^® 
had experience of Government actions leading toTesults not expected. 1 W - 
is the clanger of Government interference. Some measure appears plain sailing, 
ment sails in, and results occur that were not anticipated. 

0 . Then you prefer things going on as they are without any attempt to develop 
industries on tne part of the Government ?— A Asa personal view, yes. 


0 . You are opposed to any sort of assistance by Government, but in paragraph i v > 
that you should prefer that Government should stand security for any loans given, 
you think that that would be more risky than giving a guarantee for any limited pe 
asking the firm to return the money ?— A. There is a good deal of risk in it. 

Q . You are not prepared to recommend a guarantee for a limited period, k u * 
are prepared that Government should stand security for any loan that tne ban 
give ?— A. 1 do not very much wish that it should do so. 

* 

Q . You said that in your statement ; do you want 
stand as 1 realise we should do something. In the part 
ac long as we have a particular man at the head of the 
recommend Government security for loans advanced b] 
societies. I would not like it to go in as my opinion for 


to alter that?— A. I would like it to 
icular case of the Central Provinces 
co-operative movement, I would 
f co-operative banks to industrial 
general application \very where. 


0 . Is vour province so backward that you would like to abolish your own p 
ment? — A. I think in another paragraph l nave strongly advocated greater ac iv y 
regard to cottage industries. 

0. You know the system of hire-purchase in regard to machinery: >ou are also 
opposed to that ?— A. In these provinces I am. 

0. Do vou know' that private commercial firms always do that ? 1 here is no difficulty 

there. You are the Government, but ordinary private commercial firms . h,r ® \°\ 

A. It is not the principle of hire-purchase I dislike, but that Government shou P 
the machinery and then pass it on to the consumer on the hire-purchase system. , 

Government dealing which I object to, because we have no machinery in ie 
Provinces for determining what is the proper or suitable machinery that we can p > 
on the hire-purchase system. * 


0. I am an industrialist in your province, and want a certain machine. av , , f 

the money to buy same and write to you and say, “ if you give me this on ^ 
purchase system I would like to buy the machine and pay you in 5 or 0 year • 
my responsibility, telling you the particular machine ? — A. I have no expert at pr 
advise me. I would take all the trouble to find out a business firm to whom 1 w ould rete 
you. 

0. But you would not help me with the sort of help I want?— A. I would help you 
with advice. 

Q. That can be had auy where gratis. Advice is a very cheap thing. You sa y af .* 
in favour of cottage industries. Most of these industries can not get money, an 
a most innocent form of help. In the case of a loom or any other machinery, 
has not the money to buy it and he w ants the machine to be sold to him on condition ttiai 

he pays back the value of it gradually. -That is the whole sum and substance 

hire-purchase system ?-~A. In the Central Provinces 1 have no expert to advise me. 

Supposing an expert were appointed for machinery of a particular . . 

presumblv be appointed on Rs. 1,500 a month. When you ask him his advi , 
bound to give some advice. I can quite imagine that that advice xn your parti 
might not be of the verv best, but then it would be accepted and you might \ 

Government might also be very badly let in. Government might purchase 
which was r.ot suited for the particular work required of it. 

0. I said the man requests the kind of machine he wants, Pe has not got the tbtotiy 
There are hundreds of people who have not got the money, and they want, say, tiy* 

•hettles?— A, 

President.— Q. Why should not the Gouernme# be let in ? ^ 

fff'iUSirP. N. Mook,r,t**Q. 

i> for the good of the country j the public wsnto H aotr ** ““ ‘ “*■ 

yon public to put nptbeiwaej^-^ ' 

0 . It eeeoa to ne thet you 
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wnid^nrnhaMif l nc . ur SOme ^ oss ® s » but, on the other hand, it these were not great 
a romrrercial SDirit ” ^ 00 ^. investn J ent * ^ educating public confidence and spreading 
? S b?^ P „lL Y u f alS0Sa -V' W«vea good many concerns have been killed 

L" u d «% --L2 V« , nterfe I en ^ fro f m the Board of ^i^tors, or even from share- 
holders . A. Yes, by constant interference. 

0. The directors are appointed to manage the concc-ii. They are like yonr magistrate 
and police. How will you manage a concern ?-/f It seems to me you have no idea of a 
jotnt-stock company. How can a joint-stock company be manag'd without directors?— 
A. I don t think have suggested that. It is the consent interference that 1 object to. 

President.-— Q. It is only a matter of wording. We all know what Mr, Loftwirh 
means. With interference a good manager can do nothing The remedv is f >r the 
directors to be business men. 


, . H° m n Sir A. N. Mookcrjce—Q The idea is to help vou to suggest the means by 
which industries can be developed.— vl. 

President.— Q. It is no use making remarks to us if you cannot act upon them ?— //. The 
trend of my argument is that if Government, in putting up the money, demand the right 
to appoint a director, the director would be apt to interfere a great deal too much. The 
director would be very likely just as well intentioned and just as well informed as some of 
the other directors, but being a Government director would be inclined to interfere too * 
much. I wish emphatically to contradict the suggestion that 1 advised “ joint-stock 
companies without directors or shareholders”. 


Hcnble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Then as regards these civil servants as business 
men, if they are sent to foreign countries, to Tata's and other firms, how long do you think 
they would stick to the post? — A. It ought to be for at least 5 years. 

Q. Will you be content to remain in your post after all these years of experience ? — A. I 
certainly think the man should who had been given that training by Government. The 
appointment should be on an incremental scale of pay. We have an example in our 
province now in the appointment of the Inspector-General of Police. He should not be 
left to chance grading. 

Dr. E. Hof>ktnson.—Q. Wc re you appointed to both Director of Agricuiture and 
Director of Industries simultaneously? — A. Yes, the two go together. 

Q * Y° u are the first Director here, are you not?— A. No, Mr. Low was. 

Q. You have had the means of observing what should be the natural boundary line 
between the two posts ; do you find that the duties of the two posts are interlocked in 
any way ? — A. Not at all. 


Q. Take the particular instance of the ginning of cotton ; do you regard that a^ purely 
a matter of agriculture or a matter of industry ?— A. I don't quite follow ; do you mean from 
the Government point of view ? 

Prestdent.-Q. Supposing the appointment were separated ; which Director would, 
f-frith-. business to give his attention to the ginning of cotton?— A The Director of 
industries, because it is controlled by the factory laws, which would have to be administered 
by the Director of Industries. 


Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. I suppose you would consider that particular instance a* qomiqg 
very near the duties of the Director of Agriculture? — A. Very near ; the two migtit seem 
to overlap, and they do in these provinces especially. 


Q. Do you think the sugar factories and the cotton ginning mills should come within 
the province of agriculture? — A t I find it difficult to give an academic opinion. I don't 
quite see where the Department of Agriculture is going to come into the question at all, 
either in the sugar factory or the ginning factory. If it is a question of Government 


aid, then it jgould be the Department of Industries. In regard to the Government 
inspection of factories, it would be the Director of Industries. I cannot imagine ^any 
way in which the Department of Agriculture would interfere with the working. I 
cannot quite see in what form the department would come in contact with the sugar 
factory or the ginning factory, ettept as an enquirer. If it was a questiou of giving aid 
wat aid would^certiinly have to be gifen by the Department of Industries. 

Q\ put t&e question in a more gtaral form, have you found any disadvantage in 
omgfmf thfe^ual jwst ?%A. The disadvantage is certainly that I cannot do creait to 
ptner. I Would liipto have a whole-time' Director oi Industries for the Central Province* ; 
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toe one duty certaiq|fjpnte£feres frequently with the due performance of the other. 
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Q. I suppose in the Central Provinces there must be a large production of hides and 
kipps?— A. Yes, very large. 

Q. Does that business come under your supervision ?- A. Yes, I noted from the rad e 
returns that we were exporting 40 lakhs of rupees worth of hides from these pro- 
inces in the year, and we imported ten lakhs of rupees worth of leather. That did not 
eem economic, and 1 went round to the Saugor slaughter-houses. There is a very large 
pening in the leather trade in Saugor. They slaughter up to 500 animals a day and 
bout half that number in the neighbouring district of Damoh. 

Q. I suppose the channels have been completely changed through which business has 
een done, owing to the war ?— A . Undoubtedly. German and Austrian, agents looked after 
nany of our industries before the war. That has been eliminated now. 

Q. What 1 want to get at is whether that sort of thing comes within the province of 
he Director of Industries? — A . It certainly shor'd. 

Q. You have not devoted attention to this feature? — A. I take a personal interest in 
t. I always jot down nctf»s when I come across it, but at present 1 have no means of doing 
rery much in the matter. 

Q. Putting it in another way, we know that the trade has passed from German hands 
to British hands. Did the Administration think it woith while to consult you as to this 
ransfcrence ?— A. They have not done so up-to-date. 

Q. You are not familiar with the details of that transference which is now going on ?— 
A. Except that my department held an enquiry to see whether there was any boycotting of 
any particular firm in the trade. There was one lspahani who complained that he had 
been boycotted by the rest of the trade. We made enquiries which showed that lspahani 
had practically never had any business with these provinces. My inspection of slaughter- 
houses was made particularly to help to frame the rules, and in the course of that 1 was 
able to pick up a great deal of information about the bye-products which show an opening 
for other connected trades, such as bones, glue, gut, etc. 

Q, Do you consider it part of your duties as Director of Agriculture to make yourself 
acquainted with the result of researches carried on at Pusa?— A. I try to. 

Q. I assume you consider that to be particularly the duty of the Deputy Director? — A. I 
consider it the duty of the Director also. He cannot follow the details, but should keep 
himself informed of results. In reading journals I frequently mark paragraphs and send 
them to the Deputy Director to ask if he had noticed them, as he is so very busy, he 
might miss an important article or paragraph of local bearing. 

Q. We have had our attention drawn repeatedly to shortage of labour in the case of 
every one of the industrial undertakings. Has that come frequently before you ? — > 4 . Un- 
doubtedly. It is the cry all over these provinces. Our biggest industry, manganese, is 
suffering from it very greatly. 

Q . Can you suggest reasons for it?— -A. ic is a matter of population in these provinces. 
Our population is very light. 

Q. Actual shortage ?— A. Actual shortage of population. We have a lot of unpopulous 
tracts. Some of our industries happen to arise in unpopulous tracts. The development of 
Central Provinces industries has very nearly killed emigration Irom these provinces to 
Assam tea gardens. 

Q , If the labour w as brought up to a proper standard of efficiency, do you think it would 
then be sufficient in the Central Provinces?— A For the present I think it probably would, 
but we hope to develop further. I am not sure that the population is going to increase at 
the same pace as the development of industries. I think if labour were efficient, at the 
present time it would probably be sufficient. 

Q . Do you think that the need for labour might increase at a rapid rate, and there 
would again be a shortage which could oi^be met by labour from other provinces? — 

President.— Q. What is going to increase the efJiGjeifcy ; have you,got any ideas ?— ? 
A . Industrial education must, up to a certain point: r Qrfe hqges to increase it that way; 
even if we are not able industrially to double our Effective lataur, we can, at any rate, 
train our mates and overseers. At present mo#jt our mates off! *u 
lically labourers, hardly better, an^ many of them are illiterate. 

Dr. 2 ?, Jiefkinson . — Q. Do you think ind 
don’t. We must educate them and stimulate 
Mr. Wight. He was asked whether %e p\ 

* weavers after they had been introduced to 4! 

But it is a fact that when the coarse weaver. 
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cloth, is once introduced to the fly-shuttle he is not content with that; he immediately 
#sks for a dobby to weave fancy borders. That means he wishes to raise himself a whole 
grade, as a weaver of bordered cloths ranks a grade above the others. 

Q. Were you responsible for the appointment of Mr. Wight ?— A. Not for his selection. 
He was selected by the Secretary of State. He was appointed in Mr. Low's time. 

Q. You are responsible for the general direction of the policy pursued?— A. Yes. 

Q, One of the chief points of the policy which you are directing is the introduction of 
superior qualities of materials for handloom weaving. Is that a definite policy which von 
are advocating and pushing? — A . Not improvement in the quality of the yam. 

Q. I mean taking more valuable material like silk and wool rather than cotton?— 
A- Weare trying to convert our common cotton wt avers into silk and woollen weavers at 
the weaving centres. 

Q. that conversion is going on satisfactorily? — A. It has only just begun. Wool 
weaving was unknown entirely in these provinces. There was no such thing as woollen 
wovens, except blankets. 

Q. That is quite a definite feature of your policy ? — A. Yes, and this encouragement of 
coarse weavers to take up fine work, because the coarse weavers must inevitably go under * 
to power looms. 

Q. Is much handloom wea\ing done bv females ? — A. None. 

Q. Is there any tendency at all to increase female labour in cotton industries?—^. I 
have not seen any. They help in the sizing, spinning, dyeing, etc. 

Q. Would you say the handloom industry does largely employ female labour? — A. Yes, 
in a way, for the weaver’s wife dues nut go out to any other labour, except at certain times 
like the harvest. 

Q. What I want to get at is, is there any unused fund of labour ?— A. If there is then 
its employment would have to be in another cottage industry alongside, because they have 
to make the weaver's food and look after his house generally. If a woman can spare time 
for other duties, she sometimes helps in spinning, dyeing, etc. 

Q % Is that assistance carried as far as it can, or is there still a fund to draw upon ?— 
A. There is undoubtedly a larg^ labouring population in the village who are not conti- 
nuously at work, 1 should not think in the weaving caste there is a very large reserve. 

Qx I don’t think Mr. Wight told us whether you have any peripatetic classes for 
weaving? — A. Yes, we have about four teachers. Mr. Wight's Indian assistant wa? trained 
at Madras and had experience ol peripatetic work. He has done quite a lot. We have 
introduced new fly-shuttles in villages right out in the districts. Our demonstrators sit 
down in a village for almost a fortnight and teach the local men to use the loom properly. 
When a weaver has once learned, they offer him one c f the sleys on the hire-purchase 
Bystem at Ke. 1 a month. We have only got about fifty of them out at present, but have 
been held up for want of organisation for making the sleys. Once we get well started 
we hope to get along very quickly. 

Q. In reply to question 3 you speak a'tnut a factory at Khandwa ; is that a ginning 
factory?— A. Yes. 

Q. But you rather suggest that that was put up almost for the purpose of blackmail 
and was never intended to work?— A. It is my firm conviction that it was. 

Mr. A'Chatferton.-Q.Wwe you anything in the nature of a cattle census in the 
provinces? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever compared the figures of the census with the output of hides that are 
exported from the province at all. What I want to know is if there is any large waste 
of raw materia^tbrough inefficient arrangements for collecting the hides ?— A. In the parti- 
cular case of our Saugor slaughter-houses the rqflMalt would be vitiated by the fact that a great 
number of cattle are brought from the surroun«Pg native states, trans-frontier. 

Q. Can you give us a little more information about these slaughter-houses, because I 
understand they are an institutiffij ^uliar to the Central Provinces ? — ^4. I have not gone 
into the birth df this industr# bun believe I am right in saying that it started with famine. 
A great many Mfcd of cattfe were sold spe^use the cultivators were hard up, and some 
astute MahoMan contraptws saw their «$>ortunity and started a regular business. It 
^became so #$iiderafcle thf| thpy were able to offer fair prices, aud it has come to stay. The 
principal fodustry imnot fcirkS but jerked meat. This is cut up into strips, dried and 
made into bundHplikfe fendte| r pf fire#oc^ dnd then sent down to Calcutta for export 
to Rangoon Are M|Iay Stdfi^ a*d ^mjbgdtsas^aas China. ' m 

Q. Haye yptt^i^ thW trade jdt the present time ?— A. No, I hare 
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Q. Have these slaughter-houses aroused any local feeling in the matter ? — A . They have 
aroused local feelings of greed and not of indignation. 1 think you will find that many "of the 
municipal members are shareholders in these yards. Brahmins an A Hindus are also found 
to be shareholders, I believe. 

Q. Turning to the question of oi! cake, do you know whether there has been a very 
large extension in the use of kerosene oil in these provinces ? — A. During my service it 
has been tremendous. My own personal experience is that ongoing out into a district 
one would see one hurricane lamp in ten square miles; now one or more kerosene oil lamps 
are used in every village. 

Q. Has that led to a decreasing extraction of oil in native oil mills, and consequently a 
decreasing amount of oil cake available for agricultural work ?— A. I cannot say that as a 
fact, I have no statistics. 

Q. One would imagine that there would be great demand for oil cake in mills to make 
up this hiatus if it had occurred ? — A. I have taken no census. I have no statistics for that. 

Q. Has any attempt here been made to extract oil by solving processes in any of these 

oil mills ?— A. I am afraid 1 don’t know. 

« 

Q. The oil cake which is purchased by the Agricultural Department for eating purposes, 
is that analysed?— A. Some of it has been analysed by the Agricultural Chemist. It is not 
analysed as a regular thing before we take delivery. 

Q. In your evidence you state that you are in need of a great many more experts to 
deal with these cottage industries ; to what particular class are you referrring now ; do 
you mean European experts ?*-/!. I mean expert teachers, say, for wood work, metal 
work, dyeing work, etc. 

Q. You want good tradesmen and good craftsmen ? — A. Yes, they must be craftsmen 
essentially. 

Q. Would you be content to get men from other parts of India, or do you want 
Europeans ? — A. No, we would be content to get men from other parts of India. 

Q. In regard to the appointment of Government directors, you say that if Government 
put their money into anything, they should do so unconditionally, except on the same 
terms as any private investor. Would that not mean that Government would have the 
same right as a private investor to nominate or elect directors on the Board?— A. Yes, on 
the basis of a shareholder. 


Q. Would you have objection to a Government director appointed in that way ?— A. No. 

Q. Then you say you would like to see demonstration factories run by Government, of 
tanning leather, brass and aluminium work, on the lines suggested by Mr. Cove,' and 
wheel-making. These demonstration factories would compete with existing factories 
outside the state ; for instance at Poona there is a large brass factory which exports to 
these provinces a considerable amount of brass work, and another one at Lucknow. Don’t 
you tnink it would be rather unfair interference with the existing rights of these 
factories?—^. 1 can quite imagine it might be, and that is what 1 indicated as one of the 
possible results that would be unforeseen. 


Q , Would you rather see this kind of work done under Imperial control, i\ the 
control of the Government of India rather than under the control of the local administration, 
so that a wider view might be taken of these matters ?— A Yes, I would Hke. general 
control. I think we have already wasted time in these provinces from not having it. 


Q. You state that in the case of one oN^ese mills, the Land Acquisition Act could not 
be applied in connection with the acquisition of land for the erection of bouses and 
buildings for operatives, because it was not a work that wiiHkely to be uaeful to the public. 
Surely the erection of housing accommodation for wo^k^^ple is a matter of olnefit to 
the public ?~A. I agree. In the other case in question! #as tgyself Deputy/Commisgioncr 
of the district, and I did some special pleading to Jry and induce Governmgpt to bring the 
case within the Land Acquisition Act. * Jthk 

. President.— Q* Who decides (he interpretation of Ibis daw qgjth e Land ASbittai kt&^f 
which adviser of the Local Government ?— A. The Hftindal Toi^Maqg^; he advises the 
dhief Commissioner, but probably consults l 

* Mr! A, Cketierten.-Q, With reTelneetol 
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mu nroDoted ta umWhfb*’ ^ meaning of the circular sent out was to the effect that It 
3yJ23w£ a . C u 0mplete . scleDtific investigation of the oil seeds of India, and 

Ynn JZ f n tmw ** j wking ; them up into products which could be utilised in the country. 
f h* UC on the statement that some mechanical experiments were 

,arge a, !r, nt ? f chemical work t-A. 1 admit that I have not under- 
t k a rather one-sided view of it as a me chanical experiment with machinery. 

Q. 4n that case would you he prepared to modify that statement with regard to the 
poineer oil pressing factory ”?— A. Yes. I thought that an oil press could only be economi- 
cs ly used on a large scale. I imagined that Government was going to set up a factory 
with separate sheds, each with an oil-pressing plant of different type. 

Q. The main idea is chemical work ; it is a subsidiary matter running various kinds of 
presses, and for that reason your description is inaccurate ? — A. I should like to modify my* 
view then. J 1 


President.— Q. Do you know what action the Local Government has caken ? — A. The 
Local Government has accepted my views that it is not advisable forthe present for the Central 
Provinces Government to cone in as we want all our money for other developments. The 
reply of the Local Administration was that the time was unsuitable, having regard to the 
finances of the province. 


Q. Did 
India? — A. 


the letter convey any idea as to whether it was sent to the Government of 
No, it came direct to our administration. It came from the Madras Government. 


Q. Have you got any supplementary remarks to make.*— A. i have jotted down 
a few points in regard to the evidence of some of tli Q other witnesses with which l don’t 
agree. One is that capital for local gins and presses has always been put down bv Marwaris. 

know many that were subscribed for by local landholders. I have also in my answer to 
question 103 stated that certificates of approval under the mining rules are sometimes too 
liberally given by the Local Administration. Since l noted on this matter of the policy of 
the Local Administration, I have had a letter from the Deputy Com nissio ier of Nagpur 
very strongly putting forward the same views. 


Q. You sav that the Local Government have been too free in granting certificates of 
approval? A. That is a point brought up by the Mining Association. They say that the 
result has been that a certain class of jackals has arisen, who, following honest prospectors, 
merely try to make money. 


certificate of approval expires on the 31st December of the year in which it is 
granted ? A. In the particular case mentioned by the Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur he 
refused to renew a certificate to the man who appealed. The Deputy Commissioner had to 
put up a very strong case to get his orders upheld. He asked in his letter for a declaration 
of policy by the Local Administration in regard to these matters. He has given his reasons. 

Q. The mining rules so far are particularly clear. A certificate is granted readily, unless 
• thereds something definitely known against the applicant. That certificate is granted up 
to the 31st December. If, in the meantime, th* man shows that he is an unworthy person, 
it is not renewed. It is only right that the officer who refuses the certificate should give 
hi 9 reasons. In this case the Deputy Commissioner has given satisfactory reasons, and f 
don't see any point to grumble in that If he did not grant certificates of approval freely 
he would cause considerable delay in the granting of prospective licenses to people who 
are really worthy. If there is anything definite against the applicant, obviously the certifi- 
cate of approval would be refused at once. I cannot see that you have establish'd any 
case for the revision qf the rules granting certificates of approval ?— A. I think so myself. 
Thi$ letter only draws the attention of the Local Administration to the fact. 


Q* Ityour Administration varies in its interpretation of these rules we cannot interfere 
unless you can show that the rules are so worded as to admit of unfair variations? — 4 , In 
the matter ofliovernment loans the rule limits the loan to three times the rental value of 
4 be land. In the event of a man holding a piece of land extremely cheaply, he ought to 
be in a better position to take a loan, but aeft^rding to our rules, he is less able to. 
Under the Takavi Loans Act, wj| are not able give much help., 


sentation on that point ?— A, No, the case arose in the 


Q. Did you make definite 
examination of Mr. Clouston. 

$ * 

Q% Yo^jg not preyed to make afy recommendation on that point ?— A. No. 



When land is tendered as security, how do you value it? 
a cyfi og f$the rental assessed^ Government. 
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Witness No. 156. 

Mr t ff. /?. Crosthwaite, J.P,, Registrar of Co-o ferative Societies , Central fnvinces,' 
and Governor of the Central Provinces Federation of Co-operative Banks, 

Written Evidence, 

Note.-* Strictly (peaking, it it anomalous that an official Registrar cf Co-operative Societies should also be 
the ron-official head of a co-operative banking organization. But' the business of co-operation calls for special 
knowledge and constant study, and it is still new to India ; the expert non-official co-rperative worker, such as 
Haas of Germiny, or Buffoni of Italy, living for the co-operative movement and paid by it, does not yet exist 
in India. Hence, of necessity, the Registrar has to fill a dual rfile. Then again there Is no State money in 
the co-operative banks of the Central Provinces. In answering the questions set by the Commission, I shall 
speak in my non-official capacity as a co-operative banker and organizer, except where 1 state clearly that I speak 
from the point of view of an official Registrar. 

Q . I.— Agriculture is far and away cur most important industry in the Central Prov- 
inces and Perar. 76 per cent, of the provincial population are engaged in agriculture ; of 
the remaining quarter 3 per cent, only are engaged in the textile trades and 7 per cent, 
in other industries, li agricultural co-operation means so much to Germany with only 
36 per cent, of her population engaged in agriculture, what ought not agricultural co-oper- 
ation to mean to the Central Provinces ? 


< Fcr agricultural and, in a much le?s degree, for industrial co-operative credit 1 have 
had experience of raising capital. Thanks to the prestige of Government and to the 
support of a small band of non-officials, aided powerfully by officials, we have now between 
50 and 60 lakhs cf working capital together. Most of this has come in since 1911. In 
June 1911 the co-operative movement was in possession of about 3 lakhs of working 
capital. I am not counting any money twice over, c.g., the money of the provincial bank 
passed on to central banks. 

As regards agricultural societies, central banks (the local non-official directors are 
the judges of credit) are ready enough to finance them. As regards societies of weavers, 
workers in bell-metal, and the like, great hesitation has always been exhibited. This was, 
1 think, by slow degrees, turning into confidence when the War broke out. Following 
on the financial crisis (which produced a great contraction of hundi credit and knocked 
out many small middlemen) the effects of the War have been bad for co-operative societies 
of small producers. Default has been the rule, and the central banks refuse to finance 
these societies further until their members commence to reduce their present debts and 
to sell their goods at a profit. Here is the great obstacle to the success of the society 
of small producers. Co-operation may secure great economies in the cost of production : 
it cannot ensure a sale at a large enough profit. The “ workers' society 9f is on 
a different footing to the society of small producers, and this type exists only under cir- 
cumstances and amidst surroundings which do not exist in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
On the continent of Europe the society of small producers, selling independently of each 
other, has never met with success. A notable instance is furnished by Germany. The 
Prussian State Bank was founded expressly for the benefit of the small producer. Yet 
despite every effort on the part of Government the capital of this bank has gone to 
agricultural co-operation ; the reasons for this are purely economic and of an ordinary 
business nature. 


I see no prospect of finding much money for industrial co-operative societies until 
the movement has proceeded to a much more advanced stage of development, which 
1 shall indicate in replying to another question. 


Q 2.— .Our capital has been obtained from local sources, e.g pensioned servants of 
Government, lawyers, persons still in Government service. We cannot claim to have 
tapped a wide field as yet, but we get more money than we can, under existing conditions, 
use in the province. We do not push for deposits, and we have never failed to meet our 
obligations to depositprs. We have tried to deserve confidence, and (it must not be 
forgotten) there is the Government controlled audit, the Government guidance, and the 
Government prestige behind us, 


Q , 5.— Take (a) and (7) together. What the cottage industries require, especially 
the weaving industry, is a profitable market. If Government will help us in this direction 
there is every prospect of Success before tBe societies of gmall producers. This is really 
the key to the whole situation of cottage industries on jt Jarge fecale co-operative basis < 
with co-ordination of units, etc. * 


Q, 64— In my opinion the driving foree behind the economic activities If the co-opera* , 
tive movement is supplied by Government. Take ' that away, and co-opera^te will never ' 
develop into a great Indian aaiit, It is my belief tbattbe dpving force%ployed at 
present is insufficient, and that, ih its seal . to bring out tee ngp -omcM aspect o f the 
co-operative movement, Government stand* in low time and Opportunity j the pcncy 
of Government involves the danger of cbiplfto ntinctw an enthusiasm for 
tion which is, as yet, based on aenttafent katfier than on a kn 
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tystcm of communications, with a population of 14 millions, of which only 33 per mille 
are literate, with many months in the year during which villages cannot bereached or 
agricultural operations keep villagers too busv to attend to anything else (such as 
instruction in the means to secure better farming, better business, better living)— 
with all these facts to encounter it is, I submit, unreasonable to expect great 
progress in return for an average monthly expenditure of Rs. 8,195, or less than 
Rs. t lakh a year. From non-official funds supplied by the co-operative organ!/, at ion 
I spend Rs. 6,250 a month, and this figure is mounting rapidly. Taking official anJ non- 
official expenditure together, we spent last year Rs. 1,73,365 on the organization and 
development of the co-operative movement, and this represents 7 per cent, on our turnover 
which was Rs. 3,59,11,000. Agriculture being far and away our most important industry! 

Government should, in my opinion, spend more money on it'and pay better organized 


more* 


systematic, and more concentrated attention to its improvement and development. There 
should be more and not less Government initiative and guidance and instruction, and it is 
wanted not at the bottom, not to carry out simple audit or to introduce red tape, but at the 
top. We want more men of the stamp of the Deputy Directors of Agriculture. Both in 
agricultural and industrial co-operative enterprises State control is essential in India. It 
may be difficult for the State to find apostles in numbers ; but that, I am convinced is 
what the State ought to try and do. 

Q . 8.— I would go so far, in connection with cottage industries, as to start model 
societies if I had improved looms, etc., to introduce. I would select my members and 
start them, at first, as paid workers on wages. Then I would take them on to piece 
work, and gradually steer them to their independence. This sebem- depends on the 
provision of a profitable market. The question before Government is ‘‘Are cottage 
industries, as a State. asset, worth paving by whole-hearted protection or not?". Short 
of whole-hearted protection, I can think of no measures which would give results of a 
satisfactory and substantial nature. 

Q, 9. — (i) Cottage industries. 

(ii) The development of small scale private industries. 

As regards (i), take the weaver or the dyer, As a rule his operations are conducted 
in a vicious circle. He is really the slave of the mahajan or the middleman ; he borrows 
from these men for food, clothes, etc., when trade is slack, as it so often is (in a Sinrhast 
year, for example) ; be buys his raw material from them ; he sells his finished products 
to them. At each stage he is bled, and his margin of profit scarcely yields a living 
wage. Nor does the middleman always grow affluent in the process ; for he often finds 
it difficult to sell. The result on the industry is, in general, deterioration of quality in 
goods, loss of public esteem, failure to meet competition,— all the results, in fact, which 
follow the struggle to maintain adequate margins between the cost to the producer and 
the price paid by the consumer. 

(ii) Take the case of a man who wants to set up a small flour mill, or even an oil 
engine working a ginning plant, a grinding mill, and a fodder cutter. If he works on 
borrowed money, money from the private lender, he will pay not less than 24 per cent, 
per annum, and, ten to one, there will be other conditions besides the payment of interest 
and repayment of principal attached to the loan. The honest lender exists ; but there 
are very many— too many— dishonest lenders trying to get the best of dishonest clients. 

A higher standard of honesty is wanted and greater mutual confidence. 

Q. 10 .— 1 do not know where to begin to reply to this question. We could do much 
more than we arc doing at present, but organization and construction take time. For 
instance, we hope to supplement our Raiffeisen banking system, with a chain of Haas 
societies for agriculturists for w hom unlimited liability is unsuitable. Such societies might 
well produce and sell ghee, breed cattle, gin cotton, produce selected seed, etc., etc. 
Thfy would woTk directly with the provincial co-operative bank. We hope, too, to 
get a system of Schulze-Delitzsch banks organized ; they will help-the tailor who wants 
to buy a dozen sewing machines or so, the man' who wants to starts small scale factory 
lor hats or socks, the man who wants to go into trade, all, in fact, who are of the towns, are 
outside our riffil circle, and w ho want the services of an honest lending agency which 
will help also to thrift. Beyond these schemes, and when we have taught our people 
more about banking and have reserves of non-official staff, we hope to see a provincial joint 
stock bank with country branches, working separately, but in linked co-operation with the 
co-operative system. We have definite aims and a programme. How long we s hall take 
to carfy it out depends very largely upon the progress of the country in other directions. 

nay claim to bavp made some progress, but w* rqpognize that a co-operative system 
and most be, a manifestation of general progress in other directions and of the 
existence of .certain qualities of mind and of character amongst the people at large. Those 
Who know tie province capnot fail to understand the formidable nature of the task which 
: has to face. 
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These societies were, for the most part, organized by the Director of Industries and tha 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. In every case the members have secured some benefit ; 
but circumstances beyond our control have been against the weavers. Some of the 
weavers have been dishonest ; some have, on the other hand, gone to Bombay and 
worked in the mills and have sent remittances towards their debt accounts by 
postal order. The dyers have put up a good fight and have struggled to pay. 
Given a profitable market, we could do much for the weavers and dyers. The Director of 
Industries has helped much by negotiating supplies of raw material at reasonable prices. 

Q • at. — We shall continue to do all we can to organize and finance co-operative 
credit societies of weavers, dyers, etc., but vve cannot afford to take any greater risks than 
the ordinary commercial banker takes. Personally, I hold that the development of the 
town co-operative store offers one path to future industrial development. There ought 
to be a great future for stores in India, The dividend to custom and the contribution to 
education, combined with a policy of centralised expansion under a wholesale, fit members 
to understand and support h progressive policy. The thrift developed* by the dividend 
provides capital; then co-operation proceeds beyond distribution and finds itself in 
possession of funds not wanted for distributive business. Next, co-operative effort is carried 
back to the previous stage of production. I may instance the corn mills owned by groups 
j)f British stores. The British wholesales control industrial production on the largest 
of scalts. When I was last in England (1911) they produced goods annually to the \alue 
of about £8,000,000 or more. 

The store movement in industry is, however, limited in its scope, and, generally 
speaking, it extends only to the production and distribution of goods for local consumption, 
*•£., the manufacture of wine by the Unione Co-operative of Milan. Surely, in India, there 
is room for the manufacture of hats, boots, buttons, etc., and the organization of much local 
industry under a system of co-operative organization? Raw materials will be wanted, 
and the law of supply and demand should operate to develop both agriculture and industry. 
But, of course, the store movement docs not arrive at production at once ; it gets there 
5 »ia distribution and thrift and education in common sense business. What stands in the 
way? The absence of any desire on the part of the educated classes (who alone can 
take the lead) to initiate a store movement. Again, Government will have to teach, 
persuade, organize, and supervise. Have Government at present staff for all this work? 
They have not. 


Q . 41.— In my opinion the tenancy laws of the province hamper to a very 

dangerous extent the development of the co-operative movement. In Germany, and in 
other countries which (like this province) are countries of small holdings, legislation has 
steadily progressed towards and has reached ownership. In Germany cultivating owners 
occupy more than 90 per cent of the cultivated area ; in France they occupy about 60 per 
cent, Belgium is, it is true, a land of tenancy; but elsewhere [e.g., Roumania in 1864) 
the movement is towards a peasant proprietary. In the creation of a peasant proprietary 
military considerations play an important part ; but it cannot be contradicted that in every 
country of small holdings co-operation is the corner-stone of the development of agriculture. 
In our province we have the small holdings without the peasant proprietary, and though 
I would not go so far as to grant proprietary rights all at once, I do not see how we are 
to solve the various banking and credit problems before us unless we confer, by legislation, 
upon all classes of tenants the unrestricted ripht of transfer in favour of the primary 
society. Unless this be done, we cannot tackle the all-important question of existing 
indebtedness, aud until that question is tackled nothing approaching the full benefits of the 
co-operative system can be gained' by the* province. I speak of the Central Provinces 
only; in Btrar the position is different, and there we can proceed and are proceeding 
to tackle existing indebtedness. The point is that on the security of transferable 
rights in land money can be advanced for long terms; on the other hand, on mere 
personal security, even though backed by unlimited liability, advances for long terms 
cannot be made J||thout risks which no banker can accept. Further, on the 
security of land moj^H^e bonds can be issued ; and a mortgage bond converts'a lock-up 
into a form of security which is fluid. But for the insecurity of tenure (from the lender's 

! joint of view) existing in respect of Central Provinces tenants, we should not have been 
orccd to invest more than Rs. to lakhs outside the province, and even Ho lend money to 
other provinces which we cannot use (with safety) ourselves. A co-operative society is 
not a land-grabbing usurer, and the tenauev laws should foster and not hinder the 
growth of the co-operative movement The Committee oi' Cooperation considered ‘this 
particular question outside the scope of their enquiry / 1 True, it bristlerwith dif&cultics 
if an administrative nature, fiiut coloration and insecurity of land tenure (oAcdr — k 
owes money to the malguiar) combined with restrictions o%or prohibitions of,tfctf y 
at real security to the lender ;* 1 do not go together, If the co-operative 1 
succeed, then the laws of the land must be favourable to It. Jbe industrial progress el 
this province will follow in the wake of the development of agriculture; the development 
of agriculture depends upon the the co-op* 
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Oral Evidence, 2 ut December, 1917, 

, P £ n t*fr Q l ^ 0U sa ? *? answcr , to one the questions that the effects of the War 
JMvebMQDu tor tne co-operative societies of small producers. Have you satisfactorily 
eliminated the possibility of the War being a mere coincidence and the fact that the 
causes at work probably date much further back? — A. They date much further back. I 
have already referred to the matter in one of my annual reports. But for the War we could 
have struggled on. We could have struggled on in an unsatisfactory way; but the War 
was the culminating factor in a succession of adverse influences. 

£?. My impression gathered in other provinces is that the co-operative system has not 
extended to agriculture fully and successfully and 1 should like to know whether that is a 
fair impression to gather ? — A. 1 think it is. But the co-operative movement is compara* 
tively new in India, and co-operation in agriculture is a difficult matter depending for its 
succession many thfcigs such as the state of general education, good roads, railway facilities, 
etc., etc. Agricultural societies for supply and production appeared in Eunpe in i860 ; 
but they did not appear in England till as late as 1900. 

Q' Eliminating the conditions due to the War could you tell us what are the causes 
of the difficulty of applying co-operation to the cottage industries 1 —A, The real difficulty 
is one which is felt all over the world. Wherever there is a small society of producers * 
(selling as individuals) there is great difficulty in securing a sufficient margin of profit on 
sales. On the other hand, in the case of a society of workers which sells as a body there is 
to be had a market for the goods in bulk. The society of small producers fails to compete 
against the modern factory. The society of workers is, as it were, itself a co-operative 
factory and it does not appear on the scene until modern industry has appeared, i. t\ } in 
Countries in which industry is highly organized. In the society of small producers each 
member sells to his particular middleman ; and the influences of the factory are neither 
emulated nor challenged, the result being that the factory wins. 

Q • The question then narrows into one of market Do you mean to say that results 
would not be satisfactory unless there is co-operative selling ? — A, I think the question is 
one of market. Given the market, co-operative sale would be most valuable. Such sale 
requires very expert organization. 


Q. Would sales agencies facilitate the matter in any way ?— A. I think they would if 
the sales agencies could be helped by Government. If we can protect cottage industries to 
the extent of producing and selling at a price which will yield a satisfactory margin of 
profit then there is scope for co-operative organisation. Otherwise not. 

Q. Have you seen the sales agency at Cawnpore ?— A. No. 

£?• Have you formed any opinion as to how sales agencies should be formed and 
maintained ?— A. I have not been able to find a good opening for the formation of any such 
agencies in this province, and so I have not worked out details. 


Q • Would it not be well if some officer visited the sales agency at Cawnpore? — 
A, 1 have sent men 10 travel with the products of the co-operative societies ; but the difficulty 
is to find purchasers. People who bought home spuns now prefer the cheaper factory-made 
article with its brighter colours and smarter appearance. 

Q . Do you think that bad tastes arc setting in ?— A. I cannot say that ; but 
purchasers prefer the cheaper mill-made article, though it does not wear so long. 


Q* Now the number of weavers amounts to a very small fraction of the population 
and one wants to know whether they will have to be left to themselves or whether there is 
any real [hope of saving them?-— A. I think it is impossible for cooperative banks, pure 
and simple, to save them. The problem is one for the State., A lfljjfjb anker I cannot use 
the money of private depositors in financing industrial societies wPch cannot sell their 
products to#dvantage. If Government steps in with a subsidy or a guarantee and does 
not mind whether it gains or loses, then co-operative banks and* societies can help. 


„ Q* Do you think that there is any real hope of saving them from the technical side 
%hich will reafct financially ?— A, They might be saved, perhaps, if they were organised oy 
Aperts from the bottodo to ftie top into cottage factories and if they could be grouped 
» and if their methods and their products could be improved, 


Do you mean to say that even from thei! technical point of view the ckse is not 
dul ?— Ai ty do not consider it is hopeful j; 

You smrthat Von are making attempt# , to save them by introducing improved 
^ A|L ! band loom?— vf are doiflf tmr best One great difficulty amelia 
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Q • Can you say definitely whether, if the hand loon? weavers were helped by experts 
from home with a view to improve their methods, and a good system of co-operative 
finance were provided, and the market conditions were improved, there is a balance of 
judgment in favour oi the policy now being adopted apparently tentatively by the 
Government ? What is your opinion ?— A. From a strictly banking standpoint I should not 
recommend Government to attempt the task of financing cottage industries on a strictly 
co-operative basis. 

Q. You think it is a hopeless task ?— A. I think the attempt is doomed to ultimate 
financial failure, for it cannot be placed on a sound business footing, nor yet on a sound 
co-operative footing. 

Mr. A Chttierton.— Q . Don't you think that in ail our attempts to help the weaver 
# by the introduction of improved appliances we have lacked the necessary amount of 
experience and we want to make further experiments? — A. I have not the necessary 
expert knowledge to answer that question ; but I think that all experiments ought to 
be made with State money. 

Q . Do you think it is worth while to incur the expenditure ?— -A. As an administra- 
tor 1 should say ‘ves * , but as a business man ‘ no 

Q- Do you think the attempt is necessarily doomed to failure ?— A. 1 think that has 
been the experience in Germany and all over the world. The co-operative society of 
small producers is no good. 

President.-* Q. It seems evident that the work now being done by Govenment is half- 
hearted and is limited to the employment of a casual expert now and then. The practice of 
one province is not followed in another. There is such a great variety of methods from 
province to province. What 1 want to know is whether if one tackled the problem in 
right earnest there is any hope of saving the people ?— A. If you can turn them into so 
many societies of workers, which are a distinct thing, then 1 say definitely that though 
it will be a long and hard task there is some hope. If you are going to turn the weavers 
or other cottage artisans into co-operative societies of small producers then there is no 
hope. I would not attempt a society of small producers at all. There are groups of 
weavers in some of the towns who live separately in so many different hamlets. 

Q. Are they units big enough for your purpose?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think that is the only really hopeful line along which work could be 
done?— A. Yes. 


Dr. E . Hop kins on. — Q. By village factories do you mean that the looms are collected 
in one building?—/). Not necessarily. The weavers live in certain specified weavers' 
quarters and their houses are next door to each other. It would be for industrial experts to 
say whether it is possible to leave the looms in their houses or whether they would nave to 
work in a small factory under supervision, The village weaver in the rural tracts makes 
and sells his coarse cloth. He does not compete with the mills. He sells in the local 
bazar which is probably a few miles off from his home. In his case it is largely a 
question of the family carrying on the trade from one generation to another, and selling to 
generations of other families. There is, as it were,, a good will attached to the family 
business. 

President.— Q. Will that last long ?— A. I think it will last for ajong time. It will 
last until communications become very much better than at present. 


Mr. A Chatterton.*-Q . Is not the survival of these weavers due to the fact that they 
do not use the yarn which the mills use ?— A. I do not think so. I think it is simply due 
to the fact that they are in a water-tight compartment at present. 


Mr. C. E . Is it not the case that in the Central Provinces the weavers have 

an additional handiwip in that the demand for their goods is reduced to a minimum at 
certain periods of tlifeVar and that makes it difficult to finance on abasia which would carry 
them through ?— A. That is eiactly the case. 

Q , is not the question of airee market also an essential difference between the agri- 
cultural societies and the societies of weavers ?-~A. That iethe essential difference. 

Q. Are not the bulk of the weaver* in the Central Provinces scattered ?— v4. I sftmld 
say that the weaving population is scattered with the exception of bentfes such as $ urhadpur, 
Juobulpore, Nagpur, and Raipur. Ifjmu go into any one village you will find colijfcrati " 
few weavers, we actually went ipto lne question and we found that there were "" 
bgts in a whole district whereyou couldget ten weavers to register ws a«o-opei*ive - 
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inkers and in each case they have left their trade and bought musical instruments with which 
they manage to earn more. 

Q They «re able to buy these, instruments by loan from the central' banks and they 
repay?— if. And very quickly too. 3 


Q. Do you think that what is wanted is a free market ?— A. 

Q. What about the potters ? You have two societies ?— A. 
all right. a 


Yes. 

1 think they are going on 


Q. That also narrows down into a question of free market?— A. It is all a question 
of free market as far as I, as a co-operative organizer and banker, aif concerned. When 
we have a free market there is no difficulty which we find insuperable. ' 

Q. Supposing greater technical efficiency were secured bv improving the methods of 
the weavers by the help of experts, do you think then that the weavers would be able to 
compete with the mill-made articles?— A. I do not know. I cannot venture to prophesy. 
But I should anticipate that the mills could undersell the cottage weavers for long periods . 
together. 

Q. Have you considered the question of developing the mochis ?— A. We have been 
into that qhestion. They are developing on lines of their own and they scarcely need sucfl 
help as we are, at present, iu a position to give. 


Q. The difficulty is apparently in regard to finance. At present they have to borrow 
at high rates of interest. Do you think that a good banking system would help these 
people ?— A. The town co-operative bank will help certainly, if each borrower can bring two 
good sureties. 

Q. Has the work of these town banks or urban societies been confined to trade or 
have they assisted industries ?— A . 1 should say that they have definitely assisted industries. 

Q. Are there any societies of that type successfully working in the province, a bank 
helping small trades and industries?— A. We have had no time to turn our attention to 
that side of co-perative enterprise. 


Q. Do you think that banks like the Schulze-Delitzsch banks would help 'i—A. I 
think they would be successful. They are rather difficult to organise, but when organised 
they will, I believe, be successful. 


Q. Do you think a bank of that type would help these mochis 1 —A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with the question of finding money to finance industries strictly jpeak- 
ing, as opposed to commercial loans, the system of bonds to finance mortagages on tends in 
Berar looks as if it might, if developed, assist in the financing of an industrial bank. Could 
you give us a short account of how this system works ? — A. First of all, the individual 
member of a society in Berar, as you know, has absolutely transferable rights in his land. 
We make sore that he is in a position to grant a first mortgage, and tbep he mortgages 
his land to the society with power to remortgage to the central bank. If an individual 
member defaults his society deate with him. If the society defaults the central bank may 
pursue the society and may enforce the unlimited liability of any one or more, or, indeed, 
of all the members, by sale of land or other property/ Then the central bank remort- 
gages to the provincial bank, which is the bank of issue for the bonds. A mortgage 
bond is redeemable at six months’ notice on either side. Bonds of Rs. ioo each are 
issued and sold to the public and they carry 6 per cent interest. We can get deposit 
money at 5 per cent., and can therefore afford to lock up this 5 per cent, money in a 5 or 

C r cent, first class and easily realizable security, because on the mortgage business we 
ve a definite two per cent, margin of annual profit. In this way we provide immediate 
cover agtinst possible notice by holders for the redemption of their ^onds. From annual 
payments altnking fund is formed for redemption of bonds on maturity, Ind as this 
accumulates^ liberates the initial covering investment made for each series of bonds. 


Q, The amount of money held up is very large ?— A. It would be but for the con* 
version of the lock-up by the bonds. I have a waiting list of private persons who will buy 
bcpds to the extent of Rs. a lakhs. 


Q. . You have been Working at this scheme' for the last three years 1 —A. Yes. I think 
that if want money for industries there is ever* prospect of your being able to float 
'mortgage bonds. provided that the margin of security is mg enough and the bank of issue 
pea se sses public confidence. ... 


j an industry started and received a certain amount of money from aa 
,'tbendo yon think thatinturn the industrial bank could float mortgage'* 
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Q. Supposing the industry itself provided half its capital, the remaining half irnght be 
Heated in the form of mortgage bonds?— A, I think that could be done; and that it 
exactly where a bank like the provincial bank could help as a bank of issue. 

Q . Is it not the case that yotf have obtained very large sums for the co-operative 
societies without any Government guarantee ?— A. It is the case. * We have a© Govern* 
ment guarantee at all 

Q . You had no Government guarantee for your provincial bank although in a much 
wealtheir adjoining prfivinde it was considered necessary ? — A . That U so. • 

Q. What do you consider the attractiveness of co-operative deposits due to ?— 

A. First of all, tlfcre is the substantial rate of interest. We can pay rates as high as 7 p 
cent, for five years. Then the directors of our central banks are the leading men or to 
localities they work in, and they carry the confidence of the local public. They are men w o 
have done an enormous amount of unpaid work. Then we have the Government audit, 
and the Registrar's supervision. Some Deputy Commissioners also take an interest in 
co-operative work. There is undoubtedly an idea abroad that Government, even thoug 1 
has not given any guarantee, is deeply interested in the welfare of the co-opera ive 
movement. These facts induce a feeling of security. 

Q. There are two points of view. People may think that if anything hoes wrong 
Government will pay, and, on the other hand, there may be the belief that Governmen 
will not allow things to go wrong because the Government organisation is e c >en. 
Which is the one that weighs more ?-A. 1 cannot say. Personally 1 should say that the 

idea of the majority is that Government will not let things go wrong. I have heard many 
people say that Government could not afford to incur the odium of letting things g> wro g. 

Q. Let us take an instance. You have been Registrar for some time and people h*w 
come to have confidence in your powers of management. Supposing ^ n0 er 
came, do you think that he would get deposits so readily as you can — . 
extremely difficult question to answer in public. 

President, -Q. You are willing to say that the personal element is a great factor ?-- 
A. I think it has great weight. Mr. Low understands the position. I can scarcely describe 
it. We have the backing of the Allahabad Bank although we owe no money to that 
bank ; and all our doings are closely watched not only by that bank bu by »P 

as well as our shareholders. 

Q. That means to say that by the selection of the proper officer people have , come 
to place confidence in the banks l-A. They have been told there .s no Government 
guarantee. Our connection with the Allahabad Bank is now of old standmg. It began 
III 1907 when 1 obtained the support of the late Mr. Deans for our first central bank. 
We obtained a cash credit of Rs. 5,000 and we got it increased, in time, to Rs , 15, _ 

and as confidence increased we got more. When 1 raised the question of ■ f^Bng the . 

provincial bank, I had already had experience of the Allahabad Bank *,“* 1 * . *:[». 
the directors with credentials. 1 met the Board and daeussed the w 

them. Later on, I persuaded the directors to depute Mr. Renwick for three months to 

tour with me and investigate our Central Provinces system. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Whatever the investing public may think much ® u>t £*? sn £ 
on Government action? Investors are attracted by the efficiency which they th nkjs 
ensured by the Government control? — A. I think so. Among onr , ^statements 

the directors of the central banks themselves. We poblish qua^ ■Utomwlj 
showing our financial position, in the Centra Provinces Government Gazette u That s 

done under the orders of the Government of India. 1 think it serves to strengthen the 

idea that Government does accept responsibility, implied if not express, for the contra 
of co-operative baoks. 

Q. Among your directors are some of the biggest men* in the province \—A. There 
are. 

0. You speak of the Raiffeisen and the Schulze-Delitzsch banks. Would vou disti^ 
guish between them briefly for the benefit of the members of the ’ _■ ■■■ aQ( , 

Schulze-Delitzsch organization, as it now exists, limited liability » , & tw'i tfe 

more the general rule with’ share capital 

Raiffeisen system the whole basis of credit rests ultimiat / , u ii, 

Slrefere, the primary society isc^finedto neighbours who 
.,th,ScM«eTl)e^Mhracietf uei(!hboM*hip « not so essential as in the 
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Q . You have a general knowledge of co-operation in India. Do you think that there 
are any societies of the Schulze-Delitzsch type working anywhere in India?— A. I should 
say some of the Bombay societies are very close to thp Schulze-Delitzsch type. There is 
this difference, that the Societies in Bombay which I have in mind are mostly caste societies, 
and there is caste behind the co-operation, 

Q t Then about the cottage industries, you are not very sanguine about helping the 
weavers by co-operative agencies?— v 4 . Prom the purely administrative point of ‘view l 
am in favour of all efforts calculated to temper the wind to the weavers in their misfortunes. 

1 do not look ujion the matter as a business propo&itibn, but as a problem which Government 
pught to tackle. I am in favour of using public money for the purpose ‘of helping cottage 
industries, because I think such a policy will help the development of the country ; but as a 
banker I cannot use depositors’ money except in banking business ; and the support of 
decaying cottage industries is not, 1 need scarcely sav, banking business at all. 

President. — Q. 1 should like to know your judgment on a special case of co-operation 
which we ha\(e had before us. It has been cited as an instance of successful co-operation 
* in connection with carpentry. The society consists of 53 members and the shares are 
Rs. 50 each and the capital is Rs. 2/150. They have overdrawn their account front the 
district bank by Rs. 28,000 against which they have buildings and plant. 1 do not know 
what these are worth. The stock amounts to ?2 months’ working of the society and it 
has apparently not been saleable. This has been quoted as a successful instance of 
“ co-operation among carpenters What would be vour judgment? — A. 1 should say 
that the society is, most probably, fast drifting towards a position iti which it will be unable 
to get any more credit. 

- Q . You don’t think it is a fair instance of ,f successful co-operation ” ? — A. It is very 
difficult to say unless you can see for yourself on the spot. A society may look bad on' 
paper but on actual inspection its position may be tound to be satisfactory. 

Q. But what about the stock on hand ? — A. It certainly looks as though the mem- 
bers are not able to sell it. I do not know what sort of stock it is. 

. Q. It is mainly furniture ?— A. It certainly appears to be very unsatisfactory that 
they have been unable to sell their stock and that they have accumulated so much. * 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — (J. With reference to the term “ a free market, ” what do 
you exactly mean bv it ?— . 1 . 1 mean a market in which goods can be sold easily and 

speedily and at a satisfactory profit. I am not referring to such things as tariffs and 
protection 

Q. With reference' to industrial co-operation, is not the difficulty due to the fact that 
co-operation cannot supply what is needed, namely, technical improvement in the methods 
of working and managing 1 lie industry and so on? — A. I do not think that is the only 
difficulty. I may instance the case of a society of bell metal workers. These people had 
most detailed attention from the Industries Department when Mr. Tow was Director of 
Industries. He paid that society more than one visit. Mr. Cove who is an. expert paid 
much attention to the society, and he made various suggestions for improving methods; 
but the members would not listen. Narrowness of outlook and want of education, , and an 
attitude of stupid suspicion arc vsrv real' difficulties ; and even if these were abolished 
economies in production arc of no avail unless products can be sold at a reasonable 
profit. 

Q . Our problem is to find out means for getting these workers a decent livelihood. 
The mere association of workers in co-operative societies has proved ineffective.. 1 he ether 
alternative is the creation of small hand factories. Should we proceed to train a. certain 
number of the more intelligent workmen or bring in the educated classes *&rtd train them 
up so as to^nake them master mechanics and master weavers and so on to supervise and 
generally to direct the opesations of small groups of workmen ?—A . 0 What you, really 
want is a man ij^ charge who Understands the particular trade, an expert who could be put 
in charge and vw> would be a father and mother ” to that trade, with the assistance of the 
State and of State funds, t should not import outsiders into the trade. The *nien in the 
trade' are the men you want to raise and train. , 

Q. You allude to'the creation of a class of master ^ craftsmen who will become mana- 
gers and owners of sipall factories or associated groups of artisans?— A, I do not in 


co-operation alone will produce such a class. It co-operation is me omy puv»iu»c 
I think that the cottage industries will disappear. If the persons now engaged in 
ige industries are to be numbered— they or thajr ; descendants— amongst the 1 u ‘ . 
ies of the future, then I -consider that the State must take action either in conjunction 
pr independently of the co-operative banks. *T$d much is being f ***«*# 

Bteratrve banfe alone, and also, I venture tosa& from tlhe insufficient staff 
andfrom the ignorant clAV^opie from whom the > 

Tt« fatilet® pitchfork a 
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to appoint a Deputy, Commissioner tQ be public analyst. Government cannot 
(Understand that the business of co-operation is a constantly progressive and highly 
scientific business demanding detailed knowledge both of men a^d of things, and endless 
study* Until that is understood the Economic wauls t>f this agricultural country will never 
be provided for, and the development of industries will not follow, as it should, fast on 
the Jbeels'of the hnpjovement of agriculture » 

President,— Q, You have seen a reference to the fact that certain witnesses have 
proposed to us the formation of an industrial bank assisted t* guarant&<f by Government. 
We have.also had other proposals put before us which are rather difficult to carry out. 
Could you (as an eipert financier) help us with your ideas about an industrial bank?— A. £ 
have not yet had dlcasion to face the problem of an industrial bank, pure and simple. 


Q. Have you any idea as to how such banks in Japan are financed by Government ?— 
A. They are financed largely by money from the Post Office Savings Banks at a small 
rate of interest. 1 think it is at present three per cent. 


0 . Could you give us any correct idea as to whether such a system i9 feasible and 
also how it is done in other countries such as Japan. We have had many statements from 
several witnesses but they cannot be called accurate ?— A. I will send Mr. Low a copy of 
.^ny new book, and there you will find a chapter on Japanese methods. 

* Q Have you got any supplementary remarks?—^. No. 


Witness No. 157. 

Mr.ij. EiariSy B.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture , Northern ' Circle y 
Jubbulpore , Central Provinces. 

Written Evidence. 

•V 

Owing to the short notice given and to pressure of work f regret that I have been 
unable to devote as much time as I should have liked to a consideration of the problems 
involved. 

ftriefly, however, I am of opinion that in these provinces the industry of paramount 
importance is that of agriculture. It would probably be best to concentrate on improving 
agriculture and its subsidiary industries. The superior grades of the Agricultural Qepart- 
jmen| will hate to be greatly strengthened, if appreciable progress is to be effected within 
reasonable time. v 

* * 

* Co*of trativrf Q. 1 1.— Agriculture is in a very backward state throughout these provinces, and this 
may be put down broadly to two causes, vis. — 

. (i) lack of knowledge, 

(2) lack of capital. 

Better methods are being worked out and demonstrated by the Agricultural Depart* 

* ment, but progress in many directions is checked by the lack of capital. Money is 
- «Hvanced at reasonable rales of interest to agriculturists by co-operative banks through 
their credit societies, and as a result the tenant can now, to a certain extent, purchase 
better bullocks, implements, seed, etc. The Agricultural Department in my circle has 
always worked in close connection with the Co-operative Department, and demonstration 
Work is primarily conducted in those parts in which the co-operative movement has made 
most headway. * 

Great progress has been made in the improvement of the seed supply by this means 
in the Sehora taKsil and the Betul district, both tracts where the co-operative movement is 
firmly established. There are several thousand acres of selected wheat *now so^n by 
members of co-opdtative societies in Sehora. In Betul (luring the .last fe# months 
1,^00 marauds of selected wheat seed have been supplied by the Agricultural Department 
through the % Betul central bank to co-operative societies/ The difficulty in this cobftqp* 
tion fs in the production of sufficient seed, for which the demand far exceeds the supply. 
^More*Governroent seed farms are urgently required. 
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A credit bank cannot exprct to do more than the above, and it is indeed a moot 
point whether the agency for the sale of implements, etc., is not outside its legitimate 
functions. In order to introduce better methods of cultivation, demonstration in the fielcf 
will be necessary, and it seems to me that an agricultural co-operative organisation 
working in close connection with, ancf supplementary to, the agricultural department witt 
be necessary. Such amorganisation must have funds and staff of its own, and might work 
on separate but parallel lines to the credit banks. The District Agricultural Association triad® 
attempt* in this direction, but are stagnating as they have no funds or staff And th* 
members have jpo pecuniary responsibilities. ' ‘ 

Q . 19. — GAat difficulty is experienced in obtaining reliable supplies of certain Oeraotistn j 
machines. Special types ot implements and machines have had to be? designed to suit^ ctoriw ‘ * 

local conditions. Ploughs of the right design are now made for uS'by firms abroad, 
but other machines, such as winnowers, iron gur pans, iron mhotes, etc., etc., have to be 
made locally, and this presents great difficulty. There is a good opening for a company 
which will turn out reliable machines of this sort. 


At present, however, they are made by several small private firms, and the gqpatest 
difficulty i^experieficed in obtaining a regular supply of machines up to sample. My own 
opinion is that such a workshop will have to be started in the first place by Government 
or with the help of a Government guarantee, and under the supervision of an agricultural 
engineer. In a few years’ time it should be possible to hand it over as a going concecw? 
to a company. Speaking for my own circle, which is purely agricultural, there appear* 
to be- no agency available to start a workshop of this kind except Government. 


Q . 31. — Agricultural shows aie held annually— 

- (1) at the divisional experimental farms at Jubbulpore and Hoshaugabad ; 

(2) in each district. * * 


feMMoai. 


These shows, as a rule, create much interest and, in my opinion, help on our work % ' 
great deal. The Agricultural and Co-operative Departments hold meeting* at the.samf 
.time, and in one or two of the more advanced districts prizes are alsp gi.ven to encourage 
any local industries that may exist. 4 

Q . 63. — An agricultural engineer is badly needed for these provinces. Heshouifr Orpudittio* 
he in supervising or advisory charge of any workshops that turn out agricultural jmpfe- * 
ment* and machines, and should also have a staff of trained miseries whose scrviceA^ 1 ^ L v ^ 
should be available for repairing machines in the villages. The agricultural* engineer * 

WO xM also advise as to the establishment of pumping plants for irrigation from well3| 
livers, etc. 

There is a large amount of experiment'd work to be done in designing or adapting 
agricultuial machinery aid implements to suit local conditions. This branch of worl 
should aWo be placed in charge, of the agricultural engineer. . . 


Q. 89.— A system of Government certificates of quality should be established for cotton Certificate *§ 
and sann hemp in particular. Analitfr 

In the case of cotton, the Harda market formerly held some reputation as producing 
cotton of superior quality. Rough short staple cotton was railed by enterprising dealers 
to Harda on purpose to obtain the Harda mark and so get the better price. As a result 
Harda cotton no longer has a good name. 

Asa consequence of all this, it is impossible to introduce a better staple cotton a# 
jye have found that quality as a genet al rule is accompanied by a slightly lower yield. 

Unless the cultivator can get a premium on his better staple, therefore, it pays him better 
to grow the bigger yielding rough varieties. . 

Sannrhejjnp is an important product in the Satpuras and, as it is not particular as to its 
reqlireijientt and will grow on poor soils and is a good rotation crop, from an agricultural 
npiit ol view^gt is a crop to be encouraged. Jubbulpore sann, however, is not in such good 
iepute as it used to be, and mailiy complaints have been made from both the Calcutta and 
’tendon dealers of the amount of dirt present and also of the uneven fibre due to careless. 
ne« in retting. In the small local markets which I have visited it was noticeable that 
there was very littleJiigher premium paid to the grower for bright clean sann. The local 
* dealer, when miking up his bales for Calcutta, put* a little clean fibre on the outside and 
inferior stuff in the mhxlje and gets the price of good fibre for the whole. 


The cultivator is not therefore encouraged by a good premium to produce cleaner’ 
tore, The question of the quid percentage in saiui hemp certainly requires attention. 

Q, 1 10.— For the development of the agrigntfkr^l industry* in the Central Provinces - 
it will be necessary to in- mediately strengthen the staff of the Agricultural Department, 
fhs'jyetnand for a*ti*tance from the public is noV.very great indeed, and it is already 
* l e present meagre staff to extend operations. We haw M 
I faeck sm in case of casualties. 
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Evidence, ant December 1916. » 

President,— Q. In answer totjuestiod 19, you told us that ploughs and other agricultural 
implements are being made by several small private firms, and that they cannot meet the 
demand for uniform quality. You think that Government ought to start a* workshop, or 
that a workshop ought to be started with Government guarantee, if necessary. What 
about the old question of cutting into private enterprise here. Are We going to be met with 
that?’— A. I am rather in favour of sucli an industry being started with a Government 
guarantee. You would have to have something of that sort before you could start it. 

* * * * 

* 

Q. Even if Government guaranteed, it would be to particular firms, artd the little cues 
would be cut out ? — A. There are very few little firms making them. We are getting most 
of our material from abroad. We have had to design all our ploughs and reapers to suit 
local conditions. 1 consider ordinary English ploughs to be absolutely useless in this 
country, and we cannot get them nv.ae up to the required quality in India, or at a suitable 
price, therefore we handed over the designs to firms in England, and they are making 
them to our patterns. Now that the import is stopped, we cannot get then*. 

Q. There are several engineering fr ms in this country ; have none of'them been tackled 
on this point ?—A. I was thinking more of certain improved implements like winnowing 
^Machines which are made largely of wood and sheet iron. It is the freight that raises the 
prices of bulky machines in the Central Provinces. If such implements are imported 
the price is almost prohibitive on account of the freight. 

Q In the Central Provinces alone there would be a sufficient market* to keep one factory 
in full operation ?—A 1 can give you figures for mv circle, which is a poor one. In the last 
two years 1 sold 2,865 machines, etc., valued at Rs. 28,630, and that in spite of the fact 
that 1 had great, difficulty in getting supplies. Last year for winnowing machines alone, 

• W<- had orders for several hundreds, but could not supply them. 

1 Q. Twenty-eight thousand would not be much of a turnout for any shop?— A. The 
only advertising medium is the Agricultural Department, which is understaffed,, 

Q. 'fhe facts would not be sufficient to warrant starting a firm ?— A. They would have 
to make other implements as well. 

■ * Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. You sav you had an order for several hundred winnowing machines: 
Winnowing machines run about Rs. 120 each. If you had a free supply of reapers* how 
many do you think you would have sold ? — A. One of the things against a father intricate 
tnachine like a reaper is that you have got to teach people how to Use them ; aftd| ^ 
secondly, you have to supply spare parts. You would have to arrange for dep6ts at various 
places. 

Q. Assuming that that could be arranged, how many do you think you could sell? — A. 

I think you would sell down in the Hoshangabad Division probably 100 a year. 

Q. Thdy were priced at Rs. 250 ?—A. Yes. 

President.— Q. After the first year would the sales continue?— A Two years before 
the war started 1 obtained a consignment of 20 and exhibited them at the agricultural show 
fend received orders for 32 in one day. That was mostly from the Nerbudda Division and 
the Native States round about. 

, Mr, C. £. Low . — Q. The difficulty in the Jubbulpore Division is that so much gram is 
miyfd with ^vheat ; they won’t touch gram ? — A. Yes. Before you get reaping machines 
}ou want better cultivation. The fields are so rough and so small in many cases. 

President.— Q. You have not made a proposal of this kind to Government ? — A . I have 
sent it up demi-officially to the Director, and have mentioned it in my Annual Report. 

Q . You have not gone further and indicated the amount of capital that would* be re- 
quired ?— A. No. 1 don’t feel that* I am specially qualified to do so. This branch of work 
ought to be taken over by an agricultural engineer. * , * 

That leads the way to your suggestion that you ought to have an agricultural engineer 
supplementing your scientific experts at present ; and generally you are of opinion that 
the, agricultural staff might be very largely increased ?—A. Yes, that is so. * 

! Q' | n answer to the last question younsay, u We have no reserve staff whatever to fall 
back on in case of casualties,” Would this he strengthened r by the further aopointment 
of senior officers from Europe, or fcy a mere increase of subordinate staff ?-*A Both senior 
officer* and a subordinate staff. * 

Q. Can you indicate any scale on wliich youwould like to. enlarge 
Deputy Director at least^foreach division. 

* Q, Those are also the viewaof Mr. Clouaton ?— 4 . Vet, I heKeve to 
«p to Government, bnt fcas been held op on account of the war. 
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ff. When it comet to bringing vour staff up to something like what you have reasonable 
hope to expect in India, your agriculturists would completely out-number your scientiGc 
experts like the agricultural chemists }—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think their work would he of a kind that would justify their beine greatly 
in excess 1 —A, I think so. 6 

. i 

Q. In other words, your Agricultural Department will become a department of agricul- 
ture with a few scientific experts attached ; I mean by that, limited specialists somewhere 
of thfc order of 80 per cent, agriculturists and 20 per cent, specialists?— Yes. 

. Q . The reasop I am asking this is with reference to the discussion that took place in 
Nagpur, where it was indicated that scientific specialists have the same opportunities of 
rising to the top posts as agriculturists, but if they were completely out-numbered by 
agriculturists, and the Apartment took a tone of pure agriculture, I suppose those 
scientific specialists would feel themselves rather out in the cold ?— A. I suppose they would. 
If you take the case of the agricultural chemist, I think you would have to have an Im- 
perial Agricultural Chemist in a much better position than at present. He would be the 
man in control, and this would be the post to which the provincial chemist might ultimately 
hope to rise tQ. 

0 . Could you hope that the agricultural chemist would ever be Inspector-General of 
Agriculture?—^. I think it possible. 

Q • Won't it be more likely that the head man will be an agriculturist ?— A. I think 
more likejy. 

Q. If that be so, don't you think it might be just as well to run your Agricultural De- 
partment as a body of agriculturalists, borrowing from an appropriate Imperial Department 
the specialist that you want, for long periods, and even in the provinces borrowing your 
chemist from the Chemical Department, etc,?— A. I think it might work satisfactorily. As 
a matter of fact the agricultural botanist and the agricultural chemist are more or less 
specialists in their own lines. 


Q • And consequently, he would not ordinarily be appropriately senior agriculturist in 
Jndip?— A. In my position as Deputy Director, what I feel most is that I have several 
official' superiors to help me in my administrative work, but I have absolutely no one to 
advise me in my technical work, and I feel it a great deal. It is not the case at home 
where you have a number of experts near by to help you. At present our Agricultural 
Abviser is not an agriculturist. 

Q* You think that there is room to form in India a distinct Agricultural Department 
composed of what we know to be agriculturists— men capable of knowing enough of the 
different sciences to apply them to agriculture ?— A. 1 think so. There is a department of 
that type in America. 

p. We are thinking of what might be the ideal in a country that is new and developing. 
The ideal, however, is not the most practical form. Now we have reached this stfe of 
department in India, you' think it time to consider a sub-division of experts?—^. I think it 
will be necessary. 

Q . You would have a more compact department ; men with common ideas, and the senior 
man, presumably also the most distinguished man, would form your natural guide in policy. 
This would not necessarily disturb the long periods that a particular agriculturist would 
devote to provinces?— A. No. 

Mr. C, E. Low.—Q. Have you any experience of cotton markets in your circle, or 
what was till recently your circle ?— A. I have had a certain amount of experience in Harda , 
and Khandwa, 


«. Q. Will you describe the svstemin those cotton markets— how the market is organised 
and how the cotton is sold ?— A. I know the Harda and Khandwa market. Carts of kapas 
are brought direct into the ginnirig factory, and the manager usually has to buy several 
hundred carts a day. He has no time to look at the cotton properly. He looks at the 
outside and briefly handles the kapas and gives the $artmen his money on the spot. 
He has no time to really study the class of cotton. I have known miny cases, especially in 
Khandwa where the cart loads have frequently been found to contain stones in the middle 
of the kapas to bring up the weight. The cartmen got their price without detection. That 
system pats a premium on anything like quality. You cannot get any premium on quality. 

Dr. E. Hofkintbn , — Q. Is the cotton sdd to the ginning factory?— v 4 . Yes, in those 
parts the cultivator brings his carts direct to the ginning factory and gets his money on the 


spot. , 

Mr. C. 2 $v| You know the system in the cottfn market in Berar; by which a 
reify large proportion • of the cotton sola goes direct to the market before going to the 
’ ^ Is there farthing like that ifr Hted* la Hard* it » fcowpver * 

rfhSr carts 1“ ' 
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Q. In the Khandwa market ?— A t It is the same there. 

Q. Do you know enough of the Berar cotton market system as to pass an opinion as to 
whether what is going on m your circle is the same as that going on in Berar ?— A. I can- 
not say. * 

Q. You consider the present system bad ?— A. Yes, distinctly bad. 

Q. What would you consider the system which you think profitable ?•— A. I should not 
care to make a statement off hand. Cotton is not an important crop in my circle. 

Q. How far is local labour adequate for agricultural purposes ?— A. It is absolutely in- 
adequate at certain times of the year. For instance, in the wheat tracts for the last two or 
three years, there have been large losses of wheat because growers have not been able to 
harvest and winnow their crops before the monsoons. Last year a considerable proportion 
of the crop in the Jubbulpore district had not been winnowed before the monsoon came. 
The mbnsoon was of course rather early last year. 

Q . That is a state of affairs which is tending to get very much worse during the time 
you have been in India?— A. Yes. It has been slightly relieved lately since the war started, 
owing to the curtailment of labour on public works. As soon as the war is over, it will 
become as acute as ever more particularly is this the case where we arertrying to introduce 
better methods of cultivation which require more labour. Increased labour for instance is 
required for irrigated land. There are some tracts in the Jubbulpore Division which 
Ac now commanded by irrigation, but at present labour is absolutely inadequate. Govern- 
ment will probably have to initiate some system of colonisation for these irrigated areas 
or we shall never be able to make progress quickly. 

Q . Agriculture usually has first claim on a man so far as his own holding is concerned ? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. And anything that industrial concerns get is what is left over?— A, Except just 
round the big towns like Jubbulpore. 

Q . My question arose out of the fact that we were talking to the manager of a cement 
factory, and he informed us that most of his labour was local, and it appeared to be very * 
largely either cultivators or agricultural labourers. He explained the difficulty he felt in 
getting labour at this particular season of the year during the harvest ?— A. They will have 
that difficulty always. In October and November it is very difficult to get labour, and also 
in the hot weather at rabi harvest. 


Q. What does the agricultural labourer in this district get ?— . A. He is earning between 
three and four annas per day. It all depends. At harvest time you may have to pay as 
much Re. i per day. 

Q . Do you know how much that is in excess of what they got before you cam£ to this 
division ia or 14 years ago?— A. You used to get them at harvest time for 4 annas. 

0. Wt included the grain they receive in part payment?— A. Yes, if you work it 
out as cash. 


Q . And you allow for what they steal? — A . That doesn't allow for what they steal. 

Q. You had a difficulty in regard to the making of ploughs by Calcutta engineering 
firms. Were the difficulties due to bad casting and inefficient tempering?—^. Yes. 


Q . You can get English-made ploughs tempered on one side ?— A. We have the Meston 
plough of which we are selling several hundreds annually, chiefly for rice work. A Calcutta 
firm started making these ploughs, and we commenced an agency for them on the farms. 

* Ransomes, Sims and Jeffrie also made this plough, which they were able to land at 
Jubbulpore and sell at 8 annas dearer than the Calcutta firm. I could not sell any of that 
firm's ploughs, as the cultivators refused to touch them. 


0 . In spite of the fact that you tried, as far as possible, to push the sale of IndUn-made 
goods?— A. Yes, , ' 

. 0. They are also unable to make the detailed castings of complicated machines ?— 
A. Yess, cogs and things of that sort, ‘or rather they do not make them as I suppose it is 
not w6rth their while. 

0. And where they do make them, they requite so much finishing off* afterward* ?-r 
A. They don’t last. In the English and American-made machines, the cos wheels last for* 
years. We hid to get the cog wheel* from C&wnpore two yean ago, and the cogs wo » oat 
in oneseasoh. Someof the old machines originally sent from America are (till going 
strong, and have been working for 1 $ years.' The wood-work hss been renewed, butthe 
cogs are still serr iceable. I 1 >x * 

Prtftittni.—Q. Are there any patent rigbtfin connection with these smiadtmrifimple*, 
meals, wbk& srould dash iMth .your . proposal' to have a factory here ?— >f” In.the moi*c>q^; 
plough there iawfiwwte pWtwlfich has given a lot Of troaSle; 

^ an copying that part for tteir ploughs. It is«Ct,T Mfew, . 
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c ase mentioned in the Punjab) in connection with the Rajah reaper. The local mistries 
there are copying one particular part, and the Government resolution said there was no 
transgression of patent rights. 

Q. Is the Rajah plough a patented plough?—/!. 1 don't know whether it is patented 
in India. * 

Q. They would take steps to take out a patent if you manufactured these ploughs on a 
large scale in India ? — A. There has been no trouble about that up to the present. 

Q • A local mistry would not be worth prosecuting, but I meant if you started a 
factory ?— A, Burn & Co/s Meston plough is almost exactly the same as RanBome’s M. S. 
N. plough, both made by different firms. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q . Will you describe what process you go through when you want 
a new design like that of the monsoon plough ; how do you succeed in getting a design ?— 
A. When I took over charge at Hoshangabad I found a large collection of ploughs gathered 
from all parts of the world by various people in the past, from firms in Canada, America, 
and England. As used to be the case, India was the dumping ground for agricultural 
njachinery. They were bought very often by rich zamindars, and were all absolutely 
useless, not being designed to meet local conditions. I had tried all these ploughs in 
detail, and got in my mind’s eye what I wanted, but not being a mechanic, I could not 
make them myself; so I wrote to Messrs. Ransome, Sims and Jeffries’ plough designer, 
who was then touring the world. He had never been to India, and I asked him to come 
vid Bombay. He stayed with me for ten days, and we tried some of the ploughs. He 
went away with the blue print of this plough in his pocket. 

Q Is that patented ?— A. I suppose so. It is not made in India. 

Q* In a case of this kind, would it be worth considering the possibility of encouraging 
a firm to set up its works on a Government guarantee ? — A. 1 think it certainly would. 
They would take up agency work as well. 

Q • The question of agency interferes with anv firm now in India? — A. The reason why 
I suggested a Government workshop is because' a lot of advertising is necessary. You 
have also to employ mistries to go round and repair machines. There are no blacksmiths 
as a rule and the ordinary ryot has not seen a spanner or any implement of any sort. It 
is rather an uphill task at present, and it is more or less Government’s work to put the 
business on a sound footing and give it a fair start. 

Q. The guarantee is only a guarantee that Government will undertake to purchase 
themselves, or sell through the Agricultural Department a certain number of ploughs, or 
certain other implements. Do you think that is practicable ? — A. I should think that 19 quite 
practicable for the whole of the Central Provinces. 

* 

Q That being so, what control would you have over prices which they may dictate ?—- 
A. I don’t think they would be in a position to dictate terms. If prices were too high* the 
people would not buy the machines. 

Q. But prices might be too high and yet the people may buy. You are thinking now 
of prices that are so high that people could not afford to buy them. That does not mean 
that. they would be charging twice as much as they need charge ? — A . They would bavp to 
keep. their prices down for the first few years before people would buy. 

D. You, at any rate, know the present prices of these things ?— A Since the war 
•Urted prices have gone up to anything like 50 or 75 per cent, and the, demand has gone 
down a good deal in consequence. 

. # That would be under control by importation, because haying established their works 
with comparatively cheap labour, it is probable they might be in a position to make more 
profit {ban they would be justified in making ?— A, I would let them make what profit they 
can. It is a new industry, and I don't think there is any need for control to start 


Q. No firm has ever made a proposition of that kind to you ?— A . Ttatrndlfcs been some 
talk, not a complete proposal. Tney suggested putting up the capital, and would do it 1 
they got a guarantee from Government, or perhaps a loan. 

Q. The other plan would be less likely to be challenged j the oi§^iiestion is the 
^nestfen of the price as the number of articles made may be rtry varied. 

Mr. C, E. EmmQ. in view of the *hortage of ltbout *ou aitade to, do ymtjunk 
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Q. Communications are especially bad in the Jubbulporc district ?—A. Very bad. 

Q. You have practically no roads ?— A. Nor carts. 

Q. Your proportion of carts to ploughs is lower here than anywhere else ?— A. Yea. 

Q • How would you work this system of Government certificates of quality for raw tex- 
tiles, referred to in yonr answer to question 89 ? — A. 1 suppose we would nave to have 
Government^Inspectors, and big central markets. 

Q> You have got to get your markets first ?— A t That is so ; at Khandwa and Hard* 
for instance you wou\d have to have markets. 

Q. Generally speaking, do you think the marketing system here is satisfactory for 
agricultural produce in general?— A % Not absolutely satisfactory. * 

Q . I leave out 'of consideration the fact that many cultivators have to sell to particular 
purchasers, owing to the financial relations between them, but apart from that, and where 
a man is at liberty to sell, you consider he does’nt get the price he should in most cases ?— A \ 
That is the case in the Jubbulpore Division, almost everywhere. But in the Hoshangabad 
district they are very much more advanced in certain products, particularly wheat anjl 
oilseeds. The quality is well maintained and they get their price there, as the competition 
is keen. 


, Q. Is there a market, in the strict sense of the word?— A. There Sre Government 
markets as in Berar. A man with a good quality wheat will however usually get a premium 
on his quality in the Hoshangabad District. 

Q, But there is no supervision for the control of those markets by anybody, and no 
means of detecting and punishing malpractices ? — A. None at all, simply the check of com- 

C tition. As regards cotton in Harda, there is an amalgamation of the ginning factories. 

,st year the Japanese bought the whole crop. They had a private arrangement with the 
local gins. 


Q, # Will you describe, for the information of the members of the Commission, the manner 
in which the ryot sells his crop in the Jubbulpore district?—^. The main crop that is sold is 
wheat, the money-making crop. The cultivator sells to a Lalla who comes round from village 
to village with hack ponies. He generally exchanges his crop for other articles, such as 
sugar, spices, cloths. He seldom gives cash. The Lalla sells to other middlemen, and the 
latter sell to the exporters. The result is there are no carts in the villages and the 
cultivator does not take his produce into the market and consequently does not get the 
proper price for his produce. 


0 . Do yi>u think the market question of sufficient importance to guarantee its being; 
taken up systematically and an attempt made to introduce a more organised system ? — A. 
There has been much talk about improving staple in the Punjab. The only way they 
introduced American cotton was by holding Government auctions. It will be absolutely 
impossible for us to improve the staple of cotton until the superior qualities get a better 
premium, because the coarser qualities always yield better. 

Q . Would the existing premium in the market at Bombay be effective for your 
purpose ?— A % I don't think it would . as the middleman makes the profit. 

' Q • Vou mean the greater values are not sufficiently divided between long and shprt 
staple cotton ? — A, Not when it has reached the cultivator. I worked it out on Buri cotfdta 
and tried to sell on the basis of my results to the Tapti Mills ; they promised me one thing 
but did not pay , the real difference in price to the cultivator whd consequently went 
back to the bigger yielding short staple. * * 


Q • Suppose you get the Bombay price as really effective as in the case of the Empress ♦' 
Mills, would it be enough to pay people to grow the longstaple cotton ?— A, I think we can 
breed a much better staple than we have at present. We want a proper organisaton to 
make it possible to establish it however. The Buri cotton in the Burhtnpur tahsil yields 
one maund per acre of kapas, less than desi cotton. If we got the Bombay price, it wou|S 
pay cultivators to grow it. 


Q* The baling of sann hemp ; was that practised before yon came to this circle ?— A, Yes. 

0 • Have^ou seen the way in which the sann hemp trade has sprung up in any fresh 
places ?— A , IPkniw the Cbappara market and that at Keolarec* 

Q. How Mlorganised there ?— iA. Growers bring tfceir cartloads of fibre in and receive 
cssh per cart. wie middleman manipulates the fibre. 

0* The bew the fibre tty more it lays itself open to difhCtieat adulteration; wonf 
th ?rw4 ^rprice?-^^ extra weight of Ae mud makes a tot of difference. I 
bene** tie Hemp Dealers* Association m London have bad to ipdtymc&on about this. 
The«OM« i* Trtde fern touted on thedemiM oftke «*re' fipeto^e'' totok: 
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jp. Are any of the larger and more enlightened firms who deal in sann hemp represented 
up-country, dose to the buying points ? — A . I think so, and they have their Indian agents. 

Q . But are those agents of a type that is sufficiently enlightened to give a price for 
quality ?— A. 1 don't think so. From what I have seen, such agencies want to be put on 
a better basis. Sann is a very valuable crop. 

Q< You think it good but that it requires expanding, and that there are facilities, pro- 
vided you got price for quality ? — ^4* The retting arrangemeiits are absolutely inadequate, 
but we are trying to work out processes of retting in vats. 

■* President.— Q. Is sann hemp grown mainly for green manured— A. No. all for fibre. 
The price of seed is so great, greater than that of wheat, that it is doubtful if it could pay 
to grow it for green manure. * f 

Hottble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.—Q. With reference to your answer to question 63 , 
don't you get small help from the Public Works Department?—/!. No; they have got so 
much work of their own that they have no time. 

Q. They have got workshops and could do little repairs ?— A. The repairs required are 
all out in the villagesj such as for oil engines for pumping and things of that sort, and it 
means that at present you must have men going out to mend these things, into the villages. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q . A great deal of flax is grown in this part of the province?— 
A. As an oil seed. 


Q. Has experiment been made in growing for fibre ?— A. We have carried out a num- 
ber of experiments. We have been trying to combine the two, and have made a very large 
series of experiments with both Dutch and Russian seed, but it does not pay. We carried 
out these experiments in collaboration with the Fibre Expert from Bengal. ’ 

Q . And you came definitely to the conclusion that flax could not be grown for fibre 
purposes ?—A. Not under our local conditions. It might give a fair crop for one year but 
is uncertain and you would have to import seed at regular intervals as it deteriorate*. 

Q. I think the same difficulty has not been met in Bihar or Assam ?— A. In Bihar they 
had an expert from Belgium for five years. You have got the planters there who would 
take the matter up at once if there was money in it. Our climatic conditions here are not 
suitable for the production of this fibre. * he cold weather is very dry, and the hot 
weather comes very early. We have retted a lot of this Russian fibre ancl the percentage 
of tow was very high indeed. The fibre was inclined to be brittle. 


Q. Have the results been published ?—A, Yes, in the Agricultural Reports about five 
or six years ago. 

Q. In reference to the question about long staple cotton, can you say that yQU *have 
made a specific investigation in the case of cotton of particular quality, where you have 
taken not the Bombay price but the Liverpool price? — A. All these cottons are grown in 
consultation with the Imperial Cotton Specialist and he has sent several of these samples 
bom to Liverpool. The Liverpool prices are even better than Bombay. 

# Q. In those cases which you have investigated, taking Liverpool prices and making 
allowances, is that not a more profitable market ?— A. If we get the market all right, but the 
cultivator does not get the extra price at present. 


Q. The whole difficulty is a question of marketing ?— A. If we could get the marketing 
we might make progress. 

Q. t Do you not think that Government might give assistance to marketing?— A. Yes, 
1 should like to see it. 


Q. Assuij^ng that Government can not give assistance, are there not organisations 
within the Empire which can and will do so?— A. The British Cotton Growers' Association 
has done something. 


Q. It exists for that sole purpose ?—A, It gave us some money to 
carry out experiments. , 

Q. There yon have an organisation for the sole purpose of increasiRft 
>n within the Empire ?—A. However good the prices are in Liverp|Har 
r sets his share he won’t grow the better staple cotton. ^ 


>w cotton and 


sotton 
rater gets his 


the growth of 
inless the culti* 


Q, My potat is, have proper steps been taken to ensure the marketing of a better 
' ‘1 to the best advantage?—/!. We have bad private arrangements with 

? ”! ; < tbey purchased a certain amount of our long staple cotton. * 

Mifiit bttyat competitive prices?— .4. No, nothing has oomeofit, 

kJ*w?^tThe 
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President.— Q. Supposing you improve your transport facilities ; would not that 
be a first step ?— A. No, you want to get a local market organised for purchasing the 
new variety. # 

Mr. C. E. J^ow.—Q. Is not what is wanted this, viz. % simultaneously establishing a 
decent marketing system with punishment for marketing offences; and in the second 
place, until these improved varieties cover an area which would give a free natural 
market, get official assistance from the department, or from some trade organisation to 
purchase at fair prices? — A. Yes, 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.—Q I put it another way; are not influences actually at 
work which tend to prevent cotton grown in Iudia coming into the world’s market?- 
A. I cannot say. Another point is that we have not really tackled the question of long 
staple cotton properly. We have simply been trying outside varieties! American cottons 
ana cottons from Cambodia and Egypt, etc. What we have to do is to breed cotton ourselves 
in India, under local conditions. Our climate is different from up-country, for instance. 

Q. You started by saying that if Liverpool prices could be obtained, the long staple 
cotton which you can grow would be a better proposition?—^. What I meant to say was 
that if you want to start the thing we have got to get nearer the yield of the local 
cotton, and not rely too much upon the difference in prices. I don’t think we have 
gone into that matter sufficiently, If we had got a better price for Buri cotton, we 
might possibly have established it. We want to breed much better yielding cotton than 
Buri however. Even if we did breed better staple cotton, it would be difficult to establish 
it on the market. You would probably never get the same yield as for local short staple 
cottons. 

President. — Q. Supposing you can grow the cotton whichyou prove can be grown on a 
small scale; supposing that the market facilities were clear, i e. t there was no special 
difficulty in marketing your long staple cotton ; would it pay the ryot then to grow that 
variety ; would you get in a free open market a sufficiently different price to make it 
worth his while to grow ? Is the difference in quality sufficient to warrant it?— A. I think 
it could be t done. I don’t think we have got the variety yet. We want to do more 
research work in that line. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.—Q. Are you proposing further research work? — A. Yes. 

# Q . Do you not think it would be better to sell under some better system of mar- 
keting? — A. That would have to go concurrently. Even if we did get a good variety it 
would be difficult to establish it. 

Q. Leaving aside the world’s market altogether, we were told by the highest authority 
in Cawnpur that they would welcome any amount of cotton with long staple. Are we 
to deduce from what you say that it is all very well for them to say they would welcome 
it, but they won’t pay a proper price? — A. That is one thing, but I think the reason is that 
although they might have got a fair price for Buri, it has not proved really suitable. 
In some seasons it will give you a good crop, but taking it season by season, it cannot 
compare with the local variety in anything like outturn and hardiness ; therefore we 
have not got to the stage when we have a variety that we can recommend in respect to 
yielding characteristics. We have not got far enough in our research work. 

President.— Q. In a case of this kind would it not be feasible for the Government to 
undertake to buy a new variety, whether cotton or anything else, which would yield more 
to the ryot under fair conditions ? At the recognised market rate minus cost of transport ?— 
A. I think it would, once you have gone carefully into the matter and threshejd it out. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q Has that not been done in several other provinces by Govern- 
ment?— A. In Madras and Bombay it has been done, and that was the foundation 
of American cotton in the Chenab Colony. 

Dr. E \ Hopkinson. — Q . You know that they are actually importing American cotton 
into the market f^A. Yes, they have been importing it for a long time. 

Q. You have J&od hope of putting a stop to that in the course of time?— A. We hope 
to. As a matter dfftact, the cultivators are getting such a good profit for any sort of cotton 
that they don’t mm^tavhat they grow. Thst is really at the bottom qf the whole thing* 
If the cultivators really clubbed together, they would gjet a good price, but as a matter of 
fact, the price of cotton has been very good for years, and it pays better than other crops, 

Q. You optioned a short time ago that you were in communication with Mr. Leake 
at Cawnpur. Iwant to ask how does that communication come about~*in 
course of your duties?-^. I know Mr* Leake peiaonally, and have oqttc%w^«et 
being contented ritfc M Weal cotton l asked bimto am I torn* of his select 
me foe trial 
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Q. Have you enquired what is going on in Sind and the Punjab ?— A. I sent a loj of my 
own wheats to Sind and the Punjab and I have sent several hundred maunds of selected 
wheat to Bundelkhund. We are always interchanging views. 

Do you find that other agricultural experts are ready to interchange views and get 
to know what you are doing ?— A. Yes, they are always corresponding with me. 

Q> Do you think the system of inter-communication is now quite satisfactory?—/!. I 
think so. I have had no difficulty at all. Much of my correspondence is D. 0 . I think 
that has very largely come about by holding the Boards of Agriculture, where we have 
a chance of meeting each other. 1 attended the last meeting two years ago. That is 
one of the main functions of a Board of Agriculture. 

jp. I think at the last meeting the first thing that was done was to abolish the Pro- 
gramme Committee ? — A . I don’t think the programmes were of very much use. You cannot 
criticise without seeing a man's work on the spot. 

Q* Is there any means of preventing overlapping?— A. That can be done by the 
Agricultural Adviser. 

jP. Have you publised anything yourself ?- A. I have written several articles for the 

Pusa Journal. « 

jp. Are those articles subject to any sort of editing ?—A. The Journal edited by the 
Agricultural Adviser, the Bulletins and Memoirs are edited by the Committee. My articles 
have appeared without alteration. 

President,— Q. Aren’t there many cases of results obtained that you have not worked 
up to the stage that you considered to be suitable for special purposes, and yet are valuable 
and suggestive to other workers?— A Yes, there are. 

jp. In that case the Imperial Agriculturist should keep the different provinces in touch, 
because he would not be in a position to write long letters to somebody in Madras or 
Bombay giving him tips ?— A. All our work is really published from the different agricultural 
stations. If the man wanted anything he would write to me direct. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.— Q. I understand that you have definite scientific results which you 
are prepared to publish, but which you will not publish under present conditions?—/!. The 
Central Provinces Department of Agriculture can publish them. We publish our own 
bulletins, which are circulated all round India. 


P resident. — Jp. That is not my point. You reach a stage which gives suggestive results, 
but are overloaded with other work and cannot follow up these results. You have got a 
line which ought not to be dropped, and which you intend to take up when you have time. 
If the Inspettor-General were actively in communication with you, he would know of these 
things, and would get somebody else to take them up. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.—Q. I understand that you have published things in the Central 
Provinces bulletins, which, in your opinion, would be more suitably published in the Pusa 
bulletin ?— A. Not necessarily. I have had no trouble with Pusa about publishing my 
results. Most of the things I have been working on are of primary importance to the 
Central Provinces. 

Q. And you think that the Central Provinces bulletin get sufficient circulation ? — A. They 
go all over India and the Colonies. We send them to all the scientific journals at home. 


Q . With regard to the establishment of workshops, I understand from your evidence 
that agricultural implements which have been bought in large quantities have been bought 
througn the co-operative credit societies?—/!. Only a certain proportion of them; less 
than half of (hem in the last two years ; the rest from depots. 

i * - 

Q, Who rugs the dep6t* ? — A. The Agricultural Department. They provide the 
capital. Government gives me a permanent advance to keep a stock. 


Q. Do you sell Outright, or on the hire purchase system ?—A, Outright, never other* 
arise, and we therefore sell to those who can afford to pay up the whole money. If poor 
geogle want to purchase, they have got to get a takavi grant or a loan from the co-operative 

Q. You sell at a profit?— A. We take 5 per cent, profit, our idea being that when we 
hand this arrangement over to private firms— which we hope to do sometime or other— the 
prices Won’t increase yery much. 

Q. You being comparatively large buyers cap buy on more favourable terms ; you get 
tradesmen’s Mas ?—A. So, we don r t ; we cannot buy very large quantities. My permanent 
^dvaodo fhr Boabaogabad Farm is only Rs. 4,000 for instance. 

I* tins caae of monsoon doughs, would it not be wise for the Government of 
auwi seett tbe tcmdesoMHa'a discount?-^. Yes, it would. . 
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Q. Has the proposaf ever been put forward?—^. No, it has ijot. 

©. Do you personally supervise the buying?— A, Yes. They are all ordered by me. 

Q * Whom do you buy from 1—A/ Different agents in India, sometimes direct from 
abroad, if there is no agency in India. Certain implements which are now established 
1 have simply handed over to an agency of private firms ; for instance, Volkart Bros have 
taken over the agency for Nerbudda reapers. 

Q . Do you fix the price, or are they allowed to raise the price on the ryots ? — A . They 
can do what they like in regard to price. 

Q. You suggest that sales might be made by agricultural co-operative societies, or some 
other organisation ?— A. That is a point that is under consideration. At present the central 
banks are appointed as agents, and it is a question whether these banks should act as 
agents. 

Q. You have a different idea independent of credit banks ; you say, “ it seems to me that 
an agricultural co-operative organisation working in close connection with and supplement- 
ary to the Agricultural Department will be necessary ”? — A. The point is that at present we 
are trying to get the credit banks to do all this work, and it is really not their business. 
Yon would have to have some sort of separate organisation to deal with this branch of 
» business. That is the general expert opinion. 

Q. Such an organisation will require the backing of Government ?— -A. Yes, we will 
have to raise the capital somehow or other, and get an additional Government loan. 
Something of that sort will have to be done. The Agricultural Department cannot do 
business on the large scale that is developing. 

Q Arising out of that you suggest the appointment of an agricultural engineer?— 
A . That is not necessary. We want an agricultural engineer for all sorts of purposes. The 
workshop for making agricultural implements was quite a serrate thing. 

Q ^he repairing and making of agricultural implements, could that not be done by 
co-operative organisation with skilled assistance from Government? — A. Government would 
require somebody to supervise. They will have to employ mistries to repair machinery, etfc., 
for the first few years. 

Q. It is possible that that could be done by local eflort, with the assistance of Govern- 
ment so far as skilled supervision goes, and possibly to some extent as regards capital ?— • 
A. Yes. 

Q. But no continuous financial help? — A. No, 1 don’t think so. In time it ought to 
stand on its own legs. 

President. — Q. Do you know the constitution of the Irish Agriculturul Societies? 
Do you know that they do work of this kind?— A. Yes, but they are not credit 'associations. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. If you studied their constitution do you not think you might 
get some valuable ideas as to how this scheme might be developed ?—A. Yes, this idea is 
Mr. Crosthwaite’s. We are working together and we have been trying to run unions, 
attached to the credit banks but find there is no staff to do it. 

Q. You told us that when the sale of certain implements is established you hand it over 
to an agent. Presumably that is for the purpose of freeing you for what you describe 
as more important work ?— A. We have not got the staff who could do it. 

Q. Who decides at what point you hand over to an agent ? — A. 1 think it was consi- 
dered by the Board of Agriculture several years ago. The policy of handing sales over 
to an agent was in order not to interfere with private sales. , 

Q. Then each province is at liberty to decide for itself as to when that stage is 
reached?— A. Yes. » 

q \ te there no variations in judgment as to when that stage is reached l—A. There 
are. 

Q. Do not cases arise where a Deputy Commissioner considers the rule umpplicable ? 
What then?— A. He goes to the Local Government. The Board of Agriculture only 
recommends. 

Q. Coming back to the question of hemp, if the quality of the hemp could be made more 
uniform would not the fine quality always command a higher price; in other words, ere 
not the cultivators too apt to adulterate the fine quality and so moil their chances of gaining 
the buyer’s confidence ?—A. 1 don’t think so. The' presence of a lot of mud is not always 
intentional. They have got to rett the sann in muddy water, and a lot collects in that way. 

0 If they could be taug ht to put on the market a cleaner Man hem* tbe buyers 
would Yes, I think so. 
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Mr, Ck&tterton<—Q. You saj* that “An agricultural engineer is badly needed' for Mr ' 7 * 
Ehese provinces.” You have the Director of Industries and Agriculture combined; would 
mi attach the agricultural engineer to the industrial or the agricultural branch?—/!. I 
ihould be inclined to put him in the agricultural branch. I don’t think it matters much in 
this province, because we would be in. close touch with him. 

Q . Is there an y scope here for the extension of the use of pumping plants ?— A. A good 
deal from rivers. The difficulty is lack of mechanics, and the remoteness of the villages. 

If a machine goes out of order, we have to get mistries from Bombay at present. I have 
several pumping plants established which are doing :v well. All I do at present is to 
satisfy myself that there is a sufficient supply of water in the wet place and then refer the 
matter to ope of the firms in Bombay or Calcutta to send an engineer and erect the plant. 

Q . 1 hat makes it expensive to the ryot ? - A. Yes, very prohibitive. 

Q % You would want more than one agricultural engineer? — A . Yes, eventually, but we 
would be quite content to start with one. 


Witness No. 158. 


Mr . Janus keia\ Manager , Perfect Pottery Company , Limited , Jubbulpore. 

Written Evidence. ^ 

q _ 5, Different industries $nd different persons or bodies would need different Government ***** 

treatment. One would like to be supplied with machinery on the hire-purchase system, MC ®' 
another a loan at a reasonable rate of interest on the security of his plant and machinery. 

Personally 1 think pushing persons with a knowledge of their trade should be helped 
by Government. 

From my personal knowledge I am aware of a man starting an industry in such a 
way and within the short period of a couple of years capitalists have come forward, paid 
the 7 pioneer handsomely, and started the work into a company. 

q 1 8.— I am of opinion 'that any research by a Government expert for a private Technical aid. 
person should be kept confidential. 

q | am of opinion that Government should either call for tenders or forward Govornraoot ‘ 

lists of requirements to factories, leaving factories to take action. patrooaje. 

Q. 42.— If the land belongs to Government it should be leased on reasonable terms. Land policy, 
ff private land, it should be acquired for the starting of an industry on reasonable terms. 

1 0. 43. Acquisition proceedings should be expedited so as to enable possession - 

being taken as soon as possible instead of allowing proceedings to hang on for years. 

Q. 1 n.— So far as l am aware there are good openings for the starting of pottery U.naral. 

works as there appears to be sufficient raw material in abundance, and many of the wares 
at present imported could easily be manufactured in the country. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to say that having landed in India about three 
years ago 1 have had very little experience of industries in this country. All my, experi- 
ence has been confined to the pottery works of which 1 have been manager. I cannot, 
however refrain from saying that in undertaking an industry, especially like a pottery 
works, the services of a really competent workman should be secured before commencing 
operations. 

Oral Evidence, 2 1st December 1916. 


President, ~Q. You have in Jubbulpore a fairly good centre for pottery factory?— 
A, Yes. 

q And the raw materials are obtained near at hand ?— A. Yes. 

0 In the matter of transport of pottery do you get any special concession in railway 
freight?—^. Income cases, but not in all. We have a special rate for Bombay, for instance 

Q For all forms of pottery ?-A. Yes. Our customers in Baroda can purchase goods at 
Bombay cheaper than they can purchase direct from us. If we send goods direct, the 
Bombav-Baroda and Central India Railway for their part of the railway charge three times the 
flrice and to-day a customer was complaining to, me about the same, that he was compelled 
to take goods from our agents at Bombay instead of dealing direct with us. * 

0, And pay the agent’s profits also ?— A, Yes. 

0 . Y|j!jbat about Calcutta ?— A. We cannot compete in Calcutta at all. 

from hero to Bombay is approximately the same as to 
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0. And still you do not get a favourable rate for Calcutta ?— ^ 4 # We have up to 
Shalimar over the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Q . And not over the East India Railway?— A. No. 

£). You have tried both of them?— A. We have not been doing much business in 
Calcutta. We cannot compete with Ranigunje factories *or with Messrs. Bird and Company. 

Q. East Indian Railway has got s fair justification for not offering favourable rates?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr, C . E . Low . — Q . Where do you get your labour from? — A. Most of our labour is 
from Khols and Chamars from the Native States. 

Q, You house your labour ?— A Yes. 

Q . Do you get any Kumhars?— A, Very few. 

Q. I)o you employ them in the more skilled portion of the work ?— A. Yes. 

Q. 1 suppose none of your labourers are literate in vernacular languages? — A. The 
majority of the labouring class are illiterate. They can neither read nor write. 

Q . Do you notice any difference between those manual labourers who are literates and 
those who are not ? — A. The majority are illiterate. We have 3 or 4 literates. 

Q. Do you notice that tftey are better than the others?— A. I think so. 

Q .‘ Do you take any apprentices ?— A. Yes. 

Q. From what class ? — A. Now we have taken on apprentice Babus, and we find that 
they take a better interest in the work than the labouring class do. 

Q. What is the education that they have had? — A. Of course, they can read and write 
vernacular. They do not know English. 

Q. On what terms are they coming in? — A. They work under a contractor, and are 
paid according to their work. There are no special terms. • We have just begun taking 
apprentices. 

Dr, E, Hopkinson.— Q. What kind of pottery do you make?— A. We make all 
kin ds of ware. 

Q. Is any high class pottery made in India?— A. I do not think so. We are 
commencing to do it. We make enamelled wares. The raw materials are very good for 
that class of ware. 

Q, You have every hope ol making it a commercial success? — A . Yes. 

Q . Where do you get your white clay?— A. From home. We require a very small 
quantity. 

' Q. I suppose the high ocean and railway freights from home for that kind of ware have 
given you an advantage as against the British maker ?—A. I $0 not think so. The home 
maker can compete with us in India. The railway freight to the coast kills us. 

* Q Where do you expect to send this class of ware?-^ A. Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi. 
There is a big demand in Delhi. 

Q. I suppose that it is the ocean and railway freight up-country which has really 
induced you to start that class of business ?—A, Yes. That is so. We ought to be ably 
to make much cheaper in this country where raw material can be had than it is to get it 
from home. 

Q , Ycu sav that an industry should not be started without the aid of skilled 
foremen?— A, Ves. 

Q. Do you mean that the Government ought to provide such foremen ?— A, No. 

Q. You, at any rate, do not want Government assistance?— A, No. 

President,— Q. Have you been in touch with the results that are being obtained in the 
Bombay School of Mines in connection with clays in India ?— A* No. 

Q, They are making a large number of experiments on different kinds of clay obtained 
all over India. You may get into tQycb with the Superintendent of the School and yon mgr 
find out whether be can give you any information as to the occurrence of day that may suit 
yodr purpose }—A. 1 have tried a few days myaelf. 

Q. You do find there i< ft dearth of Information regarding clay* in India 1 —A. Yet. , 

Witness suittjuenlly mt He/oUa»i*f * 9 ti The attached liat ahowa the rataaof 
railway freight* in force for tome of the railway stations ra* India -irtwre the ;fSppfe 
Pottery Compfty’a gooda hare been despatched during 1916. > 14 . wIB' l»e. 
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cates the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company has eiven-concession rates for certain 
stations, e.g., Bombay, but higher rates in proportion for intermediate stations. It will 
also be apparent that in through booking with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway have granted the reduced rates as far as the lead on their 
line is concerned, but then the other connecting railways have made their rates exorbitant, 
thus making it impossible to deliver wares at profitable rates at destination. For example, 
the freight rates shown in the enclosed list for Bangalore are Re. 0-0-3, Re. 0-7-4 and 
Re. 0-5-0 or a total of Re. 0-12-7 P** maund. The consignments in this instance are loaded 
at the works siding and booked from Howbagh, Bengal-Nagpur Railway (narrow gauge), to 
Bangalore vid Jubbulpore. The distance on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway from works to 
Jubbulpore railway station is only 4 miles (charges being made on ’the minimum of 
II miles) and Re. 0-0-3 is charged. At Jubbulpore the transhipment into broad gauge 
waggons is done by our labour. The broad gauge waggon then goes up to Guntakul, 
Raichur being a station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 880 miles from Jubbulpore,* 
the freight is charged at Re. 0 7-4 per maund or ‘io pie per maund per mile scale. The 
line from Raichur to Guntakul is broad guage Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 
from Guntakul to Bangalore metre, gauge Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. The 
mileage from Raichur to Bangalore being 250 miles the freight charged is *24 pie per maund 
per mile scale or nearly 2$ times more than the rate of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
This rate should be the same as on the Great Indian Peninsula Railwav, i. e. f Re. 0-2-0 
per maund. In other words in through booking the consignments with other railways 
similar rates should be charged on all railways concerned. 

If this were the case the freight to Baroda and Ahmedabad would be much lower as 
far as the Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway line is concerned, thereby making it 
unprofitable for the merchants to go to Bombay to get pipes, etc., cheaper there than by 
purchasing direct from the makers (Perfect Pottery Company). 

In the list it will also be seen that the lowest rate for some places only is 10 pie per 
maund per mile and much higher for other stations such as ‘40, *24, *33. 

Sufficient data not being available, it is impossible to compare ship freights with the 
railway charges in India. 

Subsequent to my examination it has been brought to my notice that the East Indian 
Railway Company have equalized the rates for Calcutta. 


Statement showing the freight rates in force for the undermentioned Railway 

Stations in India . 


Stations goods booked 




Names Per maund 
of per mite 

railways. scale. 


RlMAKKfl. 


Howbagh 

Surat 

Rs. a. 

0 0 

Do. 

Khirsadoh ... 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 

Madanmahtl 

Poona 

0 7 


Bangalore City ... 

0 0 

Do. m. 

Wari Bonder 

0 7 

0 5 

0 0 

Do. 

8eonl mt 

|Q *■ 

O O 

JnWxtlpor* 

Benares Can to si* 

0 4 

' ' t j ' , ' \ J ^ , ‘ ; ' 

tnent. 

1; \ ‘ ( ■ 

0 8 


0 4 8BrB.fcC.l- 


Pies. 

Goods can be pur- 9 
chased at cheaper 

.20 rates from Bombay 
for this place. 

•35 

*24 Freight on coal from 
this place being only 
Re.o-x-ii per mauod. 


*10 Concession rates. 
*24 

*io Reduced rates. 
•16 
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Statement showing the freight rates in force for the undermentioned Railway 

Stations in India — (Contd.) 


Serial 

Stations goods booked 

Rate of 
railway 
freight 
per 

maund. 

Names 

Par maund 

Remarks. 

No. 

From 

To 

of 

railways. 

per mile 
scale. 








1 

2 

j— — 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 







Rs. 

a. 

P* 

. 

Pies. 

8 

Madanmahal ' 

... 

Cawnpore 

... 

0 

6 

2 

G. I. P. 

14 

' 9. 

Howbagh 

... 

Hingoli 

... 

0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 







0 

6 

1 

G. I. P. 

•16 






0 

7 

0 

B.-B. & C. 1. 

’34 






0 

0 

3 

Terminal. 


10 

Do. 

•• 

Secundrabad 

... 

0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 







0 

IS 

3 

G. I. P. 

•is 






0 

4 

0 

N. G. 8. R. 

•40 

11 

Do. 

... 

Petlod 

... 

0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 







0 

3 

3 

G. I. P. 

10 

■i 





0 

6 

2 

B.-B. & C. I. 

’33 

A 




0 

0 

9 

P. C. R. 


is 

Do. 


Delhi 


0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 







0 

7 

7 

E. I. R. 

•14 

»3 

Do. 

... 

Allahabad 

... 

0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 


* 





0 

4 

0 

E. I. R. 

•21 

»4 

Do. 

... 

Baroda 

... 

0 

3 

3 

G. I. P. 

•10 






0 

6 

4 

B.-B. & C. I. 

‘ ' ’33 

15 

Do. 

... 

Ahmedbad 


0 

0 

i 

3 

i 

B.-N. R. 







0 

3 

3 

G. I. P. 

*10 






0 

7 

7 

B.-B. & C. I. 

’32 

16 

Do. 

... 

Mysore 

tee 

. 0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 







0 

7 

4 

G. I. P. 

•JO 






0 

7 

0 

M. * S. M. 

*33 

>7 

Do. 

... 

Gwalior 

HI 

0 

0 

3 

B.-N. R. 







0 

1* 

2 

E. I. R. 

'H 






0 

4 

6 

G.I.P. 

**7 

18 

Do. 

... 

Balaghat 

... 

.. 0 

t 

7 

B.-N, R. 

*i€ 

*9 

Do. 

•M 

Itwari 

Ml 

0 

3 

4 

•1 

**5 

10 

Do. 

•*• 

Ferosabad 


0 

0 3 

»» 




» 

' 


0 


< 

E.I.R. 

! 


*i 

Do. 

j ■- 

' ft? 

Handle 


• 


0, 




a - ' 






4 ? 

i&.teffl# iO 

y * ^ t , .a I 

, ' J * 1 iij t 



1 — 



-v It|\ > fi ■ Lr&* 



Reduced rate. 


14 miles from Aland. 


Goods can be 'pur- 
chased cheaper from 
Bombay. 


'F smmmm mmmm 
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Statement shoving tki freight rates tn force for the undermentioned Railway Jfr. a. 
Stations in India— (Concld ) 


Serial 

Stations goods booked 

1 

Rate of 
railway 
freight 

»Zi. 

; 

Names 

Per maund 


No. 

From 

To 

of 

railways. 

per mile 
scale. 

R RMARK 3 . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Rs. a. p. 


Pies. 


*» 

Howbagh 

Madras 

003 

B.-N, R. 






074 

G. I. P. 

•10 





050 

M. & S.M. 

M 7 


33 

. Do. 

Akola 

0 0 ti 

B.-N. R. 






072 

G. I. P, 

*17 


C 4 

Do. 

Hinganghat ... 

0 0 it 

B.-N.R. 

1 






056 

G. I. P. 

10 


35 

Do. 

Kharsia 

0 7 to 

B.-N. R. 

■22 1 


26 

Do. 

Amraoti 

0011 

B.-N. R. 






0 7 11 

G. I. P. 

'*7 


V 

Do. 

Bhandara 

026 

B.-N, R. 

M 5 


28 

Do. 

Pulgaon .. 

0 3 4 

B.-N. R. 

•25 





0 z 2 

G. I. P. 

•21 


*9 

Do. 

Burhanpur 

CO 

0 

O 

B.-N. R. 






0 4 1 * 

G. I. P. 

•16 


30 

* Do. 

Amritsar 

003 

B.-N. R, 1 






0 7 7 

E. I. R. 

•14 




; 

047 

N. W, R. 

‘*7 


3 i 

Do. ••• 

Amballa 

0011 

B.-N. R. 

1 


' 



0 7 7 

E. I. R. 

•»4 


A 



046 

N. W.R. 

*3* 



Witness No. 159. 


Mr. K. K. Bernard, M, A., Professor, Robertson College, Jubbulpore. 

Written Evident*. 


I am interested in inventions. I have already obtained patents on a few and have 
setcnj others on bswd whkh-I purpose to patent when the war is over. 



ly, 1: beg to point out the great handicap there is on inventors in India,— the 
rgetting models at iewntnoss made, and the farther difiSculty of getting any 
«iitdMr.1|ia8Higf • ; ta ttmm t f Mn&k natnre) manufactured in India 
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on a commercial ante. I may be permitted to «y that I invented three things latefr— 
an automatic recording attachment to a billiard cue, a storm-and-punkah-proof attachment 
to an ordinary lamp chimowj and a novel and interesting naval war-game. I could 
not got on* of these manufactured in India at a coat at which it Could be marketed com- 
mercially. 1 beg to suggwt, therefore, that there should be established, in the capital 
.i'lf*! • “f tn ,y» Calcutta, etc., properly equipped workshops which would undertake 
to help inventors in making working models of their inventions; and that the Department 
of Commerce and Industry should undertake to put inventors in touch with firms and 
other parties who would be willing to undertake the manufacture of any saleable and 
useful invention. / 

. Americi and elsewhere there ate agencies and patent attorneys who act as 
intermediaries between inventors, on the one hand, and, on the other, capitalists and 
investors who are looking out for useful and profitable inventions to place on the market, 
either on a royalty or other basis. Could not something similar, even on a small scale, be 
undertaken in India also ? 

Secondly, 1 beg to point out that India is not included in the list of countries which 
have joined the “ International Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property/* in 
which even such countries as Tunis have joined. This places inventors in India at a great 
disadvantage, as an inventor in India who has applied for an Indian patent does not* get 

«the benefit of the priority of claim in the countries joining the Convention which an inventor 
in one of those countries would get with regard to the other countries included in the 
Convention. 

I beg to suggest, therefore, that India should also join the International Convention, 


Oral Evidence, 2 Jst December 1916 * 

President.— Q. You are a professor in the Robertson College?— . 4 . Yes. I am a 
professor of English. 

■ Q. How is it that you are interested in mechanical inventions?—^. I am an M. A. in 
physical science. It is by mere chance that I happen to be professor of English. 

• £•, Then how did you become a professor of English ?— A. I am a first class graduate • 

in English language and literature of the Madras University. 

mV' ^at is this International Convention for the Protection of industrial Property that 
you speak of? — A. It is a convention of various countries, so that any invention that has 
been made in one of the countries that have joined this Convention is automatically protected * 
for a period of twelve months in all the other countries. 

Q* J)o you mean the International Patent Convention?—/!. Yes. (Witness showed a 
book referring to the Convention he speaks of.) 

Q • Have you seen the text of the Convention ?--/!. No. 

^ ou ac j vocate ft to us as something that the Government oujrht to take up. 
We should like to know more about it. 

d a Why do you say that India should join the International 

ratent Convention?—^. The advantage is that the invention of an inventor who applies 
for a patent in India will be protected for 12 months in all these other countries. If India 
does not belong to the Convention, and I apply for a patent to-day in India, to-morrow 
anybody else may apply ^England, and I shall be ousted. 

Convention applies to both sides in that the inventor who applies for protection 
in England would also get protection in India? — A. Yes. India is very much worse off 
than England. As a matter of fact many inventors do not even care to patent their 
inventions in India, because India is so backward in the matter of manufacture. » 

Q. Are there more inventions in England or in India?— A. In England. 

Q • ft n< ft ^ en more to the advantage of India that the inventor in England should 
not get. protection in India rather than the small number of inventors in India should get 
protection m England ?-*A. it handicaps the inventor in India. You will be bit the other 
way, 

Prend*nt~Q. If we belonged toythe Convention, if you had an invention here, your 
invention wood be protected for twelve months in England, but at the name ti met here 
would he 300 inventors in Engird who would be covered in India, and probablnwof 
these 300 would have anticipated your patent I m not think you have made eft * case 
for recommending the proposal to the Government.-vl I was merely making a tuggep* 



Jubbulpor* 



Witness No. 160. 


Mr. M. Hill, F*.LS., Chief Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces. v 


Written Evidence . 

> THe produce from Government forests w broadly classified as major forest produce, 
which includes timber and fuel, and minor forest produce comprising bamboos, grasses’, 
fruits, leaves, fibres, resins, gums, oils, tannins, catechu, honey, wax, minerals/ etc. As 
regards major forest produce, for the valuable timbers, e, g. t teak, sal, shisham, etc., the 
uses ot which are well-known, there is generally a ready market and the amount of outturn 
available under the working plans is usually disposed, of at good prices. The work of 
extraction is now mainly done by purchasers, though Government in past years has 
frequently led the way in converting and transporting timbers to suitable markets, by 
departmental agency, e.g., sleepers, timber from the Andamans. Generally speaking, the use 
ana value of the more important species are sufficiently well-known to ensure their utilization. 

It is among the species generally considered to be of comparatively little value that 
there seem to be possibilities of industrial development, e.g utilization in the form of 
wood pulp or as sleepers after treatment in match industries, etc. Several investigations 
have already been made in these directions bv experts engaged by Government and by the 
staff of the Forest Research Institute. 

Of major forest produce removed in the form of fuel there is not much to be said ; 
the gradual improvement of communications (roads and railways) makes it possible to work 
profitably areas where the cost of extraction and transport has previously been prohibitive. 
But it js, I think, in the utilisation of minor forest products that the greatest possibilities 
of commercial development exist. 

A good deal has been done already in this direction, but there is a great amount of 
work still to be done, and the prospects are such, I consider, as to justify fully a large 
staff of experts. A certain amount of pioneering work has been done by Government, 
e. g. } rubber plantations in several provinces, notably the hevea plantations in Burma and 
the ficus elastica plantation in Assam, which are, I believe, with the possible exception 
of the Java plantations, the pioneer rubber plantations of the world. The tannin factory at 
Rangoon was erected to demonstrate the uses of certain barks for the manufacture of tannin 
extracts, and since the creation of the Forest Research Institute, investigations have been 
made into a large number of minor forest products, and the results have been publish! ‘ 
from time to time. 


But the existing staff is only sufficient to undertake enquiries into a few of the 
numerous products available. A glance at works such as Watt’s Dictionary of Economic 
Products and the various forest floras and descriptive lists of species, that are available, 
will show that there is scarcely a tree or shrub that does not yield something that may 
prove on expert examination to be of commercial value. 


Remarks such as <f The inner bark yields a strong fibre ”, “ Fruits and flowers are used 
medicinally ”, “ Bark yields a gum,” <f A dye is obtained from capsule ”, “Seed used as a 
substitute for coffee, etc. etc., ” frequently occur, and many diseases are mentioned for 
which the medicines obtained are considered to possess curative properties. 

•What we require is a body of highly trained and practical experts who would make 
full investigations and experiments into single products or group of products on a sufficiently 
large scale to demonstrate their commercial value, and where the value of any product is 
well-known to improve on the wasteful methods of native manufacture. The experts 
should, 1 consider, be full-time meu, with good pay and prospects and 1 think their 
research work might be independent of the Imperial Institute in England, save that this 
Institute might give aid in placing any particular product on the market. 


The experts for forest research might form part of an Imperial scientific and technical 
department. JWherftljp commercial value of any product has been proved, it is, 1 think, 
probable that some firm would be found willing to undertake the manufacture on terms 
sufficiently favOTrable to Government. 


I am doubtful as to the necessity for financial aid from Government, Capital has, 1 FmsaeSal slfr 
believe, been found for practically all the schemes for developing trade in Indian products,— 
coat, jute, manganese, timber, paper-pulp, etc.,— and would probably be attracted to any 
promising industry to minor forest products. 


U it m^nsidered necessary in any case for Government to provide part of the funds 
Mcdkary, it would perhaps be best to provide part of the capital, Government to share 
proportionately in t|e proms. Some form of control would be necessary : possibly, the 
* of Government directors and Government approval to the auditors to be 
rau — of machioenr and plant on Urn hire-purchase system might suitably 

j — .. !• avnlnttn hv I Cl fill ft 


N*$ ^ea* fbore where ft* product is being exploited by Indian 

ca t e chu, etc; “ ■ 
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As regards the principles to be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises, I do out think any Government aid’ 
should be given, if private enterprise is willing to step in and undertake the work without 
financial aid. Generally speaking, the policy of the Foigst Department in the past has been 
not to work by departmental agency when private contractors are willing to do the work. 
In the Central Provinces add Berar, practically all forest produce is exploited by private 
enterprise, mostly Indian. 

The available resources of the Indian forests are fairly well known at least in regard 
to products already commercially exploited, and I do not think a general survey is needed, 
but it would be necessary in the case of any new product to ascertain our available 
resources and what steps might be necessary to increase the supply of any product in the 
case of a large demand. 

As regards the value of industrial exhibitions I am somewhat sceptical. The Forest 
Department has, from time to time, sent large exhibits at considerable cost to Paris, America 
and elsewhere, but 1 am not aware of any practical results in regard to industrial develop- 
ment. Provincial industrial exhibitions may perhaps serve some useful purpose, but for the 
best practical results they should, I think, aim rather at bringing buyers and sellers into 
contact than be of a popular nature, Central commercial museums to exhibit products 
available from the forests should serve a useful purpose, but the most practical way to 
‘'develop trade in any particular form of forest produce is, I think, to get in touch with the 
firms trading in or requiring that produce in their manufactures and send them samples 
with prices and quantities available. Advertisement might also be resorted to. The 
resources of the Indian forests, if fully examined on scientific practical and commercial. lines, 
could not, I think, fail to yield an increased quantity of material in the form of dyes, oils, 
tans, fibres, medicines, etc. etc., for use in industrial enterprises and the investigations now 
being carried out by the Esociet Company in conjunction with the Government expert, 
which have already led, I believe, to valuable and practical discoveries, indicate, I think, the 
general lines on which the Government experts I have advocated should work. 

In general, 1 consider that in order that Indians may improve old indigenous industries 
and become more skilful in these and learn new industries, the facilities for technical instruc- 
tion should be increased. 

. Institutions something on the lines of the more or less self-supporting Government 
Eii^giaeering School at Nagpur should lead to useful practical results. 

With the increase of skilled knowledge, higher wages would be commanded, and this 
should lead to the improvement and elevation of the working classes and a higher standard 
of living. 


Oral Evidence , 22nd December 1916 . 

President . — Q. You have called attention in your note to the possibility of the develop- 
ment of minor forest products and you have given illustrat : ons of tne possibilities of some 
of these. We have had brought before us in Calcutta, especially, cases of a kind that^may 
occur more frequently in the future, where persons who wished to obtain certain plants or 
trees from Government forests for starting new industries found difficulty in doing so. 
Apparently, trees of the kind required occur comparatively in small numbers over large 
areas, or when an industry is new and the demand is small, the ordinary local contractors 
are not prepared to deal with articles of the kind on terms that the consumer can afford 
to pay. Can you suggest to us any way by which a difficulty of that kind may be got 
over? I am referring to India as a whole. Although you are the Chief Conservator in 
this province, you have been in many places, and you know more of India than most of the 
forest officers ? — ^4. To take, first of all, the Central Provinces, suppose there is a demand 
for a species required for bobbins, or something of that sort. Most of these species occur 
here and there, and in these provinces the annual coupes are sold en masse to the local* 
contractors who dispose of the timber, etc., in any form they like. The only way that 
I can see would be to arrange for the timber required to be removed before the coupe? is 
sold, once it has gone into the hands of the contractor we can do nothing besides asking.: 
him to help. On the other hand, if it is only a small demand, it is undesirable to hold up 
the sale of a coupe because some firm happens to want a particular species. 

Q . Is it possible for you to sell your coupes with conditions of that kind attached, that 
the contractor might be obliged to get dot these small quantities at rates «dju(|ged to be J 
fair by the forest officer ?— A, I should think that the beat way would be that we sheuld^at, . 
a clause in the agreement that certain species are not included in it. ^ * * 

, , * \ 

Q, Then comes the ^ifficalty as to who ip, going to take it out?— *4. The* yoi crpsfjp*: 
departmental agency which is always a difficult thing. If there is a definite, 

#a certain' quantity we migbt spy to the fh ,a,0p|g^ 

quantify under sneh terms and conditions as nfejpt the agr«6d " 
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j Q* A particular instance we bad from Darjeeling where there was. a species growing 
more or less sporadically which was good lor matches, .and the difficulty was that the 
contractor who bought the coupes held them up ?— If you let another man into the con- 
tractor’s coupe there is likely to be trouble. 

0, Similar cases relating to minor product* useful for medicihe occur. They have a lot 
of information ^bout the distribution of suitable species, and they were told by the forest 
officers that there was no way by which extraction could be effected in consequence of the 
fact that areas had been let to the contractor and no conditiqns laid down as to the 
contractor’s dealing with these species. I suppose the purchasers of that kind are actually 
in the hands of thq contractors who dictate their own terms ?— A. If a contractor has bought 
the coupe he might ask a prohibitive price. It often happens that the produce is of more 
value in its original form. Take babool bark which is valuable for tanning. We have 
babool in Berar and there should be a large export of babool bark. But the fact is that 
the people get the same price for bkbool as fuel as they would get for babool bark, and 
that they get without any trouble, In case of definite demand we could arrange, if the 
species is there, for it to be extracted by Government agency. 

Q . The difficulty in the initial stage is so great that no man who is actually prospecting 
for the species with a view to finding out its commercial value is able to say what his 
demand will be until he definitely establishes a manufacturing process?— A Suppose you 
wanted a definite species which would, under the working plan, be felled in the following* 
year, we should simply go and extract departmentally the quantity required. There is 
always a certain amount of difficulty in that the firms are not always willing to pay the 
real value. 1 remember years ago supplying bark of a certain species and so long as we 
supplied it practically free, the firm took it, but when asked to pay a price profitable to 
the forest department there was difficulty. 

Q. You could not possibly reserve certain species when you are selling a coupe?— 
A . We do to a certain extent. 


Q . Species which are known to your scientific officers to contain materials of special 
value apart from their value as timber ? — A. We keep a number of the best species as seed- 
bearers and could keep others to meet a specific demand. 


Q. Under the present circumstances I understand that your officers have so much to do 
in the work of conservation and administration that you have no time left to undertalfe 
the duties of extraction and in some cases, where extraction means the organisation 
rope- ways, or light railways, or the development of roads, etc., you have not sufficient 
engineering knowledge to organise these methods of extraction? — A. This is to a certain 
extent true. A Divisional Forest Officer generally has a large area under his charge, and 
he has got the ordinary forest work, roads, bridges, annual reports, etc., etc., and he cannot 
undertake an unlimited amount of work. The question of forest engineering was discussed 
at the Board of Forestry this year. It seems to me that the arrangement that we have 
here is good. We have made nearly all our own roads. If we have got a difficult hill 
section to do, we have a right to call on the Public Works Department to make it for us. 
That settles the road question. Similarly, we can make nearly all our bridges such as we 
want. If we want a big causeway, we get the Public Works Department to construct it. 
If I want a rope-way, 1 know where to go to get it constructed. I do not think that in 
these provinces there is much work for an expert engineer. 


Q . There is no doubt that for extraction your department is at present insufficient ?— 
A, If we undertake extraction it meaus that the staff is not used on its purely legitimate 
work. If you add extraction duties on a large scale, the staff will have to be increased. 


Q . That being so, problems connected with extraction, such as the development of roads 
and bridges are comparatively simple. But as regirds wire rope-ways, it requires a 
certain amount of special knowledge for suitable projects being worked out for rope-ways. 
For light Railways,, again, it requires a certain amount of survey work, and for laying it 
economical!/ and along the most suitable alignment, it would require a certain amount of 
special training. Development of saw mill and so forth as part of the extraction process 
would again require a certain amount of engineering knowledge. Do you think that it is 
advisable, lam putting it to you most specifically, to increase the number of ordinary 
forest officer?, or to meet these engineering developments ; do you think it is practicable 
to add to the Forest Service a line of forest engineers numerous enough and to grade them 
from assistant forest engineer to provincial forest engineer. The assistant forest engineer’s 
grade would correspond to that of the assistant conservator and he would work on a 
^parallel lint to the ordinary forest officer. The senior man would be the right hand man 
of tttCMet Conservator, and there would be engineers for the divisions and districts in 
the, fkme Way in the order of seniority, and you will ftave then, in effect, two parallel 
t UnWi*newt>*t analogous to the lines that you have in the mercantile marine— the 
* aritt£ officers and engineering officers* Tbs navigating officers are, on the whole, 
officers*' ; ,;T1* captain of the ship is senior to the chief engine** 
orv|fti.:.^v%^g officer. WWch cJtheso 
> was ditetutedffiore or lees by the Boer# 
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of Forestry, and each representative of each province was asked to say what, engineering'' 
works were likely to be necessary. Take this province. I know of no engineering work 
that is likely to need such engineers. If 1 wanted a saw mill I should get an expert saw 
mill engineer to design and erect one. If I wanted to lay a light railway I would go to one 
ot the firms dealing with* light railway, I might find it useful to have a consulting 
engineer to say whether the scheme is sound, but the idea that a forest engineer is going 
to do all these works seems to me somewhat impracticable. 

Q- say that an engineer who would advise would be useful? — A. My idea is that 
he would be,a sort of consulting forest engineer. He would propose and suggest work. 

I do not want him to construct the railway and 1 do not want him to erect a saw mill. 


Q. You want an engineer to see that Government is properly treated in all these projects 
that might be undertaken by separate firms. Above all, you surely want an engineer to indi- 
cate to you the projects that arc desirable and feasible?— A A consulting engineer would 
be alright, more particularly, in other provinces, he would be of great use, e . g., in Burma, 
the United Provinces, in the Punjab and so on, especially in the Himalayas. There it is 
more a question of rope-ways, and he would be able to indicate whether they would be 
useful, if erected. 


r y ou an > r lc ^ ea as to how many engineers would be required, apart from the 

‘ F e - nt ™ provinces ? How many would be required throughout the whole of the Forest Service 
in India ? 30 or 40 engineers ?— A. Take Burma first. 1 here we have a number of eminently 
practical firms. They naturally study whether in any case a machinery would be of any 
use from the commercial point of view, but. they have not introduced very much machinery. 
They have got to use elephants, and though elephant mortality is high and their prices 
vary from Rs, 5,000 to Rs. 7,000, and they are liable to be stolen from the Siamase side, 
they are using elephants in preference to an) thing else. Taking the whole of Burma, 
apart from saw mills, we had a big scheme for moving timber in the Rangoon depot, but 
for that there have been various schemes brought up and a number of engineers have 
advised, and I do not think that the scheme has yet come to maturity. With my 
knowledge of Burma I could not mention off-hand any large number of works that would 
engage the attention of forest engineers. The firms themselves do not, 1 think, use engi- 
neers to any extent in the forests. In Assam we had a light railway. It was a hand 
tramway, and it was said that it was necessary because there were no carts, but it was not 
djjtiicult to point out there were no carts because there were no roads. If you make roads 
the carts would appear soon enough. I am not prepared to suggest any form of mechanical 
transport that we consider necessary there. It is very easy to talk airily of the great 
advantages of mechanical means of conversion and extraction and so on. There are cafes 
where rope-ways would work undoubtedly in the Himalayas. Frankly, I cannot say that 
there is a sufficient number of schemes to employ a large body of forest engineers. We 
nave got one in Burma, but I am not sure what he is doing. 

Q. \oudo not see any justification for anything like the number of engineers I have 
suggested ?— A. There would be work possibly for one in the Punjab, one in the United 
Provinces, possibly two in Burma, one in Assam, although I am not quite sure of the work 
that 1 should put him on to. I do not know Bombay and Western Gh&ts well enough. 
The question was considered at the Board of Forestry only this year, and it was put to 
each individual officer how many engineers he wanted. Each Conservator stated what he 
thought was necessary, and it probably came to what I have stated, that is, one for Bombay, 
one for Madras, one for the United Provinces, one for the Punjab, two for Burma, one m 
Assam, and we, in the Central Provinces, might have one. The exact statements are 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Board of Forestry. 

Q' Supposing it was decided that your estimate was justified, how were you going to 
provide the four or five engineers ? Would they be members of the Forest Department, 
or would they be borrowed from the Public Works Department? — A. It is Very difficult to 
say. If we want any real advance in the methods' of extraction w r e should get men from 
Canada and America where they are more ahead in that matter. I do not know of any 
.institution here that could supply forest engineers. 

+ 

Q \ I suppose the ordinary engineer will soon get accustomed to forest conditions?— 
A. I think the best thing would be to have the cadre of forest engineers bn a parallel scale. 
Yon could not possibly have them on the same scale, because the one is for administration 
and the other is purely for forest engineering. * * ' 

. 4< 

Q * I* nee( * not he on the same scale. If you have a separate cadre fir foifeit engineers 
with not more than four or fivefengineers, how are you going to deal with the question of 
their prospects and promotion A You simply fbt them on the increment pay ©8* the 
lines of the pay of Deputy and Assistant Conservators and it is then merely a question*©! 
appointments over Rs. 1,350 and upwards. They Would have an increment fay * 

Is, i,a<o, and then tolght be given one or two posts Rs. 1,800 antf a>eoo. Undoiobteqto 
it VOUld be a, difficulty with so Siml a cadre te Provide suffic ient 
advancement; 
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Q. And in the earlier years you would have quite junior men 1-A. You should have 
bmd who have had experience. He would not be obtained in the ordinary way as a forest 
officer is. He would have to be appointed on a pav of, say, Rs. 850 and should have had 
experience when he is appointed. 

* 

Q. Am I right in assuming that you think that something is required in the way of 
forest engineers beyond the present provision for it, but not on the scale that I have just 
pketched out to you ? — A . We should want engineers to advise, first of all, on the suit- 
ability of a project, or to recommend one, and if it was for me myself, I would go straight 
to the firm which makes the saw mill for instance. 

Q • You see room for the employment of four or five engineers, but not for the employ- 
ment of 30 or 40 ? — A . Yes. Indeed, if yoti had 30 or 40, I do not know the work you 
could employ them on. 

Qt Of course, a good man makes work? — A, Yes. You have to consider each work 
from the financial point of view also, whether it is going to pay, and, where the produce is 
of small value, if you put down a lot of capital you may perhaps never hope to see any 
adequate return on the money expended. 

Q. Am I correct in assuming that at present your forest resources are well in excess 
of the extraction to such an extent that there is thirst in the country for forest pioducts J 
Timber is high in value, even firewood is high in value and it is difficult to get at 
reasonable rates most of these ordinary forest products. Is that correct ?— . A. I do not 
think so. I have pointed it out in my written evidence. I have taken the products in their 
order. For major products, such as timber of good quality, practically all that can be 
supplied is in full demand.^ "lake deodar. People often ask why does not the Forest De- 
partment supply our railways with sleepers ? That question has been raised. Deodar is 
mostly what they are thinking of. The thing is that under the working plan so much deodar 
as is available to be extracted isvput up to auction, it the seller is able to get Rs. 3 a Cubic 
foot by selling it in large beams aAd scantlings, and he will not supply the railway with 
sleepers at Rs. 2-4-0 a cubic foot. 

Q. But if there are greater facilities for extraction and transport it would not be 
impossible for both parties to be supplied with all their requirements. From your answer, 
it is clear that there is thirst for forest produce to such an extent that the man gets Rs, 3 
or 4 a cubic foot and would not supply the railway ? — A. At present in some areas, e. 

Himalayas, the difficulties of transport and the cost of extraction make their working 
prohibitive. That is where a forest engineer might well be useful. One would first want 
to inspect these areas. 

Q. It has been put before us several times that the difficulty of extraction and the 
cost of transport is standing in the way of the full development of forest produce, and you 
are not convinced that that is the case ? — A. In each province there might be areas where if 
it were possible to formulate some scheme of cheap transport or introduce wire ropeways, 
you might be able to get produce out at a profit. It is sometimes difficult to get them out 
under the present methods. But cases are not so very common. Practically, the whole 
of the United Provinces is worked, I belie\c, save the new areas recently added. In Burma, 
rightdown to the Shan States, elephants work out the timber. One would like to know 
what the particular areas are. Where areas are unworked, it might be that they could not 
be worked at a profit, or it might be that the demand was not always sure. 

Q> The forest economists have told us that there are many products that are not pro- 
perly developed at present and they thought that it would be an advantage if the Forest 
Department had attached to the ordinary officers of the department a number of men 
with commercial experience to push, as I understood, forest products and to see that they 
were developed on business lines. Can you give your views on the question ?~-i 4 . It was 
proposed-in Burma when I was there that we should have a sort of separate service of men 
who would work on the lines of assistants in the firm of Burma Bombay Corporation, that is 
to say, they ^jould know how to log and prepare timber in sizes most suitable to meet the 
market'demands. In Burma there might be some scope for such commercial assistants. 

To take the Central Provinces, practically all the minor products of known value are 
disposed of. These minor products are known and I do not know what the commercial 
assistants would da particularly. The people here sell to the local people who again 
dispose of the produce to the known markets. I do not think that commercial assistants 
would* be of much use in tfle Central Provinces. Practically all major and minor produce 
is disposed of a| w auctions or by leases to contractors. 

* Q, What I have gathered as the T result of my monsoon tour is that there is a distinct 
feeling in favour of having forest engineers, but tw.no means a unanimity of feeling in 
favodr of those so-called business men being attached to the Forest Department. It is 
geaeralty supposed that it U much better that the forest officer himself . should 

S totb touch with tfce > business ^requirement* and even, if necessary, to increase 
!;'j ifcrength to dcNtop this buwneis side?—^. Take tHl , 

' fonst officer tai fot 1$ dtapow -of hi* coapes which he put* -*p 
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to auction. One man on the spot is required to do it and you would want additional mas 
(or every division. What I would much prefer to see is whenever you could make out a 
case for sub-division, to divide the areas both of Conservators and Divisional forest officer’s 
charges. The Southern Shan States for example is nearly as big as England. Many of 
the Burma Division are much too large for adequate control. In the United Provinces the ■ 
divisions are of a much more manageable size. The size a division should be, is largely 
dependent on the value of the forest growth. 

| * 

Q, You think that there is no doubt whatever about the desirability of increasing the 
number of ordinary forest officers generally?—^. Yes. 

Q. And that would pay ? — A. It would pay. Mt the present time, if you want an increase 
on establishment it takes years as a rule, and finally it has got to go up to the Secretary of 
State for sanction. 

Q. You are not satisfied that there is any real need for special men with knowledge of 
business methods ?— A. Not I think in the Central Provinces ; the produce, major and minor, 
available annually is sold in suitable sized areas to contractors, who arrange for the 
disposal of the produce to the people, and suitable markets. 

Q . If you had these business men attached to the Forest Department, their point of view 
r would be utterly different from the point of view of the Conservator who naturally looks to 
conservation as a matter of the first importance and disposal of products as the next thing* 
Would there be friction between the business men and the conservation officers ?— A. Not 
necessarily. He would have absolutely nothing whatever to do with the amount of the 
outturn. The outturn is regulated by the working plans. It means that you only take the 
interest and do not impinge on the capital. 

Q. The business man might want to make the Forest Department show a return which 
woujd be the instinct of a business man ; it does not necessarily follow that it is in the best 
interests of the country ? — A. The main policy of the Forest Department is to work 
immediately for the interests of the people present and future and profit is a secondary 
thing. We do not work primarily for profit, although I am afraid Government Las been 
inclined occasionlly to consider successful results from a financial standpoint. 

Q . I take it from your note that the minor products are so numerous and varied that the 
scientific side of the research side of forestry in chemistry and possibly in economic 
botany is so great as to require a considerable additioo to your scientific staff ? — A. I 
should say undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think that it would be practicable to work a staff of that kind either as 
members of the Forest Department or bv borrowing the services of specialists from the 
appropriate scientific departments ? — A . 1 do not quite know the best way of doing it. What 
we want is more or less a whole-time staff, to ascertain how the known products can be 
better utilised or better prepared for the markets and secondly to experiment with the less 
known products which might yield some thing of value ; it seems to me that there must be 
great possibilities, but the Government would take a risk in the matter no doubt. 

Q. There are many forest products that are now exported that may be turned into 
manufactured products in India ?— A. Yes, and they should be prepared in the best way for 
the market. The difficulty so often with products worked by the Indian is that he resorts 
to adulteration. 

Mr. C. E . Low.—Q. Have you given any special concessions for match factories in 
Government forests ?— A. Not in this province, within mv experience. * % 

Q. With reference to Kota Match Factory have you given any concessions ? — A. I do 
not remember. 

Q. You used to have a good deal of departmental extraction in the Central Provinces. 
Why was that given up ?— A. On general grounds; The first thing is that it takeeup the 
tune of the forest officers which should be devoted to other work. The second thing is 
that the local contractors know what the people want. ■ 

Q. With reference to this question of Government extraction did you find it less profit- , 
able in cash? — A, If departmental extraction throughout India had been maintained, our 
revenues would have certainly more than doubled. Burma is a case in point. 

Q. Leaving Burma aside, what about the other provinces 1 — A. When we undertook 
departmental extraction we extracted timber, etc., cheaply and sold it, as a rule, at a good 
profit. It is true that we occasionally lost money by the’ produce rotting or by our not 
being fully in touch with the mafket. On the whole, Burma is the most important province 
where departmental work would have paid. I do not think it would make very mad 
difference in the Central Provinces. 

Q. Do you sell any species like, for instance, talon fixed royalties in the Central 
incea g-'fi.'.ie the: Central J8 rovincea Urn ual that webaye^* e^t tisoldoahta^* 
two or three Srw* ■ ' 1,1 
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Q> Do you charge a fixed royalty or sell the coupes ?— A. In some cases we have sold 
the tree* standing, but in cases where the lessees saw sleepers and scantlings, rates of 
royalty for the period of the lease are fixed. 

Q. Your agricultural demand is very intense ?— A. Practically the whole of the 
produce is consumed locally as timber and fuel apart from sleepers. 

Q. The local agricultural demand is so intense that it has led to a considerable rise in 
prices locally obtained within the last 10 or 15 years?— A. You mean the prices that they 
give us or sell to the people? The prices that we get at auctions steadily increase. 

Q. Any considerable exploitation of the forests of Central Provinces and Berar for 
external use would hit the local agriculturists pretty hard ? — A. Yes, but we would be quite 
prepared to take protective measures. In the Central Provinces we look very carefully 
after the interests of the agriculturists. 

j Q. It is taken special care of by special revenue officers in connection with the working 
plan?*— A. Whenever we introduce a working plan we have the provisions of the plan 
examined by a civil officer to see that the requirements of the people are provided for, 
more particularly in regard to grazing, and also timber for the agriculturists. 

Q. You do not find much stuff left over in your coupes ?— A, They are generally pretty 
well cleaned. ’ • 

Q. Turning to the question of forest engineering was it not the case that some years 
ago a forest official purchased an engine for the AUpillai forests under the impression that it 
included a boiler and found afterwards that it did not?— A. Yes, there was also another 
case? A very keen and enthusiastic forest officer obtained sanction of the Government 
to the purchase of a road tractor which was afterwards found to be unsuited to forest work. 

Q. That is comparatively a recent case?— A. Yes. The difficulties that were not 
realised were that it had to be used on a road some seventy miles long, and in the hot 
weather it became so hot that no native could stop in the cab, and it required water and 
fuel at frequent iniervals. 

Q . There was a discussion so far as I remember from about the year 1902 until 1907— 
what happened then I do not know— about the desirability of constructing a light railway 
for the extraction of topla sal?— A. There is an excellent road going straight through the 
place. 1 should doubt whether a railway would pay. I know something of mono 
trails 


Q . The scheme was considered with a lack of expert knowledge and nothing cam© 
out of it and they are still continuing to move the timber over sixty miles of road. 
Do you think that some form of light railway would have been profitable there?— A. I 
doubt it. It would not leave a sufficient margin if you put in a railway with all its 
attendant cost of staff apart from the initial cost it would involve. 


Q. You have also taken into account the fact that many other forest products may be 
available which are not now exploited such as bamboos ?— A. Yes, I should be very glad to 
have the advice of a consulting forest engineer occasionally. But if he made a good scheme 
I would not have him to do the work. I recommended a ropeway in the Melghat to bring 
timber out which might suitably be done by a ropeway. 

Q . If you put iu a scheme like that in the absence of a forest engineer, before they accept 
your dictum, they would probably send it to the Public Work Department ?— A. I think on 
those grounds there is a good opening for a forest engineer and besides we want to move 
with the time3 in any case. The forest engineer who would be a specialist in the subject 
might give us much valuable advice. 


Q. Don’t you find in practice that the Local Government do not accept with confidence 
any proposals of this kind put up by forest officers without special engineering knowledge?*— 
A . As you say, it is sent to the Public Works Department for criticism ana they might not 
have any spegal knowledge of that particular work, and certainly any proposal would be much 
more readily accepted by the Local Government if it had the expert forest engineer’s support 


Q . Similarly, when you get a scheme put up by a reputable firm for a light railway, the 
Local Government may want to know whether the thing is a suitable one and in that case 
4 he consulting forest engineer would be of use ?— A, Undoubtedly* 


Q. As regards the question of the availability of forest products, was it not the case that 
there was an immense increase in the output of bamboos and of minor species owing to the 
Satpura railway passing through Balaghat up to Katangi ? —A. With \it reference I cannot 
give the exact figures, bqt undoubtedly all our developmerftdepends upon that. Directly 
railways come in, we may make feeder roads to it and the advent of railways always meant 
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in the amount you would be able to extract compared to carting in a rough country ?-*- 
A. That would be possible, but whether it would pay must be decided by examining each 
special case. 

£?• By what agency ? — A % It would be a case for the forest consulting engineer. 

Q. Take Hoshangabad, for instance. There you have got forests parallel to the railway 
at a distance of from five to twenty miles. Tal^e the southern portion of Balaghat division 
and you have the same thing there with large areas of bamboos?— A. Yes. 

Q, Would it not come out a great deal cheaper to the consumer? — A. Yes, but whether 
it would pay for laying a railway is the point. 

Q. Don’t you want an expert staff to be able to deal with such questions?— A. I think 
one consulting forest engineer should suffice. 


Q. Supposing you have got an expert and put him on one or two things and he says 
that they have worked all right, then you can do something in that line ?— A. Yes. 

President . — £? You first of all said that the forest were being worked to the full and 
yet you afterwards said that if railways were developed in the forests, you would get greater 
extraction ?— A. 1 do not remember saying that forests are being worked to the full. There 
rare plenty of areas not worked at all. 

Q. For want of means of communication?—^, Want of demand. There are a number 
of reasons. There may be large areas of malguzari forests. The malguzars are not 
conserving their forests to any extent and they compete with the Government forests. 

Q. They would not compete if you had better means of communication to bring your 
forest products to wider market ? You have also told us that the Shan Statts were being 
worked all over. There are only two railways ?— A. I said large areas in different provinces 
are not being worked. They are working and endeavouring to do something in the 
Shan States. 

Q. The Shan States were tied up actually for want ofrailways ?— A. But the only paying 
way to get timber out of the Shan States is the present way to float it down the rivers. 

Q. But you want lines to assemble it at the Salwin ?— A. That is practically done by 
elephants. 


Q • Your elephants might assemble them at points conveniently where you can put up 
a light railway and assemble your material and transport them through the river. Surely 
that would be better ?— A. The manner in which the timber is worked is that the elephant 
first of all drags it to the floating stream which is dry in the cold whether, and when the 
rains come on the stream becomes full of water, the elephant with its tusks helps the 
timber down the floating stream. A number of elephants drag the timber and finally it gets 
to the bigger stream and so on to the main river. The cost of extraction is very small* 

jp. You do not think it may be improved by developing railways to assemble the timber 
at the river banks straight instead of having to be taken on these intermittent tributary 
streams?— A. It would not, I think, be practicable. 


Hon'ble Sir R. N, Mookerjee Q — Have you had Government teak forests in the Cen- 
tral Provinces ?— A. The only available teak forest from the point of view of size and good 
quality is the Alapillai forests in Chanda, but practically throughout the whole of the 
province we have teak which however does not grow to a great size and is used by the 
people in the form of poles and scantlings. 

Q. What steps are taken to let the outside people know that there is teak forest in the 
Central Provinces that can be utlised ?— At present the Alapillai teak forest is being 
worked by Bombay firm who have erected at Chanda a very up-to-date saw mill, and 
they supply the Bombay and Calcutta markets. 

Q • As regards the system of auction, you auction a certain number of trees to be cut by 
the men from the jungle ?— A. Yes. 

Q • The trees which are marked by your rangers?— A. Marked by our staff or rangers.. 
We train a staff for this. 


0 • l*ita fact that you have the same people without attracting any outside people 
to bid at your auction ? — A . No. They vary vesy often, generally local men. ;wbo have been 
working and who know. 

0 • Would it not be more important both from the point of view of tbi»iSk>r^ 
meet apd the public that thqai timbers are felled to a c^aind^^ fmi 

then auctioned generally, *s it is fope in Burma ?-**!• No* The primary 
this pmvti&m tQ « u Pp!y &e agricultural people wuh their needs ip the shape of timber 
and fuel, and the consumption is mostiy wfthmthe provincet. 

fur floaatatlon 
road* and ~ 
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^ extraction is poetically by water, from Upper Burma right down to Rangoon, and 
similarly from the Southern Shan Staten nearly all the timber comes down the Salwin The 
Brahmaputra is little used. 


£?• A re there not manycases in the Himalayas, where road and railway transport is not 
available ?— A. In the Himalayas, deodar sleepers are already floated down the river. I 
think that that system is applied to other thing9 also. The method of using water trans- 
port wherever possible seems to be fairly common. They do use waterways considerably 
in the United Provinces, Garhwal and elsewhere. 


Q ; Putting the question in another form are the existing surveys of the waterways 
of India sufficiently complete to enable the Forest Department to say whether they can 
be used or not ?— A. I should think so. Every local man knows where the local rivers are. 

Q. By survey I do not mean the geographical course of the river ? — A. But then the 
local officer is fully aware uf his existing w.n^r communications. 


Q. He is aware of the existing waterways, in his own particular district, but he does 
not know what happens to the communications when they get below his own [district? — 
A • Where it seems natural to use water communication as in Burma, every officer knows the 
whole set of communications in Burma. He is concerned with his own local rivers until 
they meet the Irrawadi. 


Q. You know there are provinces where much is k nown about waterways as in Burma ? — 
A, I think so. Much is known, but probably it is not considered as a suitable means 
of transport. 


Q * You say that as far as you know no further u se can be made of rivers for floatation 
purposes ? — A. I do not know of any particular cases where waterways, if they were really 
suitable, had not been utilised or tried. It is a rather big question. 

President . — Q. Is it not the fact that rivers in India are mostly intermittent and that 
actually interferes with the question of river transport seriously?—^. Yes. But surely there 
is river transport going on all over India at favourable times. In the Nerbuddathe produce 
goes down in country boats. The Central Provinces are almost unique in the distribution 
of forests. In every district in the Central Provinces there are Government forests. 

Forest products are sold by auction?— Prior to selling by auction the Government • 
used to work departmentally in nearly all these things, brought out timber, etc., and estab- 
lished the trade and then handed it over to private enterprise. In certain parts of the United 
Provinces for years all the sleepers were cut and extracted by Government. 

Q • ^ is being done now in the United Provinces in Kumaon ?— A, Perhaps to lead the 

way. 


Dr. E , Hopkinson . — Q. Supposing you had a staff of consulting engineers such as we 
have discussed, would you desire to put some of the engineers on to the problem of consider- 
ing waterways further from the floatation point of view ? — A. Yes. It would come within 
the sphere of their work, more particularly to examine them to see what obstruction* 
required to be removed. 


Q • It would be advantageous to have such a corps of engineers? — A. Yes. I think 
that consulting engineers would be very useful. There would be more scope for them in 
the other provinces than in this province. 

Q • Should they he an integral part of the Forest Department, or should they be taken 
from an Imperial service of engineers ?— A. I think that they had better be on an Imperial 
c^dre of their own. 


Q. Such as you suggest for experts for research?— A. These are the gentlemen to 
whom 1 attach more importance. 

Q> 'Supposing .you have such a corps of engineers, would you have them on parallel 
lines to the efperts or as an integral part of the Forest Department ?~A, I should rather 
think that thejitehould be a separate cadre. 


President.— Q. Have you any supplementary remarks to make?— A. I have already 
referred to the question of utilisation of experts and 1 have noticed the lines on which it 
should be done. 1 refer to the Government Engineering School only as a small means of 
showing what .practical results are obtained, how directly an Indian can do anything, not 
merely talking, but can do something practicdl, his value immediately goes up. A case 
occutted to, me other day where a man who has not even been through the Engineering 

but happens to know something of motoring and his ordinary wage would be Rs. 8 or 
^ ip is atonce given Rs. so ox Rl* Jo, That I quote with reference to the advantages of 
•* for the other industries, 1 think there are a lot of industries that 
ed and can be /developed. Take fot exaiqple, paper mulberry. 

: Dehra^un yeari ago. H a five yeaftf'rotalidn you could obtain 

things that we have made preliminary 

' - — * 
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Witness No. 161. 

Mr. P, C. Dult , Bar- at -Law, President, Municipal Committee, Jubbulpore. 

i Written Evidence . 

Q . i.— 1 have had experience in the raising of capital for various industrial enterprises, 
the most important ones being the Katni Cement and Industrial Co., Ltd., t He Sleeman- 
abad Copper Company, the Jubbulpore Manganese Company, the Shealachmanpur Diamond 
Mining Company, the Indian Bauxite Corporation, and the Jubbulpore Steatite Company. 

I have had great difficulty in raising funds for some of the industries in which I am 
interested. . 

The difficulties are that Indians are not educated enough to understand or foresee the 
complex problems involved in the development of a new industry in a country which 
chiefly depends on other countries for manufactured articles. 

Most of the European merchants in India are mere middlemen whose prosperity 
depends on the goodwill of the export firms of Europe and other countries for whom they 
principally act as agents. 

Generally the members of the European mercantile firms come to India when very 
young and have to stick to their work till they retire. They have neither initiative nor 
facilities for investigating and then risking money, time, etc., on new ventures. 

I have found that firms in England are too occupied in carrying on their well- 
established .businesses and are not inclined in the least to look into any proposition 
concerning Indian industries, and their chief arguments when refusing to consider an 
Indian proposition are that If it is really so good as you represent, why don't the Indian 
and English people in India who are familiar with Indian conditions invest their spare 
capital in such a proposition ; ” and others who are interested in similar businesses as 
proposed shrug their shoulders and say, “We are getting all the profits we want in 
exporting our manufactured articles to India, and why should we risk our capital by 
building factories in India atid sharing profits with people there who possess the raw 
materials, etc?" 

lu my opinion the present war will cause a change in the views of English people 
and Indians for the better. No one can force people to change their views, and therefore 
T cannot make any suggestion except that English people may be taught when at school 
all about Indian conditions and business prospects. 

Q. 2. — Capital is generally drawn from Indian and European mercantile communities. 

Q . 3.— I do not know of any such enterprise. 

Q. 4* — 1 have had no experience of Government assistance to any industrial enter- 
prise. 

Q, 5.— ( 4 ) 1 recommend Government loans with or without interest. 

(5) Also supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system. 

(6) Provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis aa 
public subscription of capital. 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase for limited periods. 

I disapprove of (1) Money grants in aid, (2) Bounties and subsidies except to compete 
against enemy and rival countries' products. 

1 

Q. 6, —If the Government lends money or supplies machinery or subscribes put 
capital, it should have a certain amount of control. 

Q, 7.— I have had no experience of *ny Government pioneer factories. 

Q. 8.— The Government should 'help to establish and pioneer all such industries oba* 
cere# with the manufacture o& munitions, artides required for railways, telegraph nod afl 
other Government requisitionswhich are now imported. ' 

’ As soon a* pionoer Industrie* are firaify eatabHihedJ they should be bandbdt^ t^ 
public companl*!. 
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The Government under no circumstances should be allowed to become the 
permanent owners of such enterprises. 

» 

Q* 9.— Almost all industries in India are hampered, because tfye financiers take the 
Hon share of profit of most enterprises. 

Generally the financiers of Bombay manage to get hold of about three-fourths of all pro- 
spective profits of any new industries. T his retards the development of many promising 
Industries in this country. 

Q . 10. — I can only suggest that industrial banks may be started on the principle of 

the agricultural co-operative banks and societies. 

Q. 1 1. —Agriculture. 

Q. 13 —Government aid should not be granted where it would discourage fnah 
private enterprises unless the existing enterprises were in a moribund condition. 

Q. 14. — There should be no limitations ou Government aid to a new enterprise* 
even if it competes with an established external trade. 

Q. 15. — I have had very little experience of technical aid from Government experts 
in establishing my enterprises. 

Q . 16. — In my opinion the Central Provinces manganese and the Tata iron industries 

have been benefited by the research work conducted by the Geological Department of the 
Government of India. 

Q . 17.— The Government should always lend available experts to private persons, 

firms or companies on easy terms. 

Q. 18.— The results of the researches made by Government paid experts should not 
as a rule be published without the consent in writing of the private persons, firms or compa- 
nies on whose behalf the experts were engaged; otherwise in my opinion it would be 
nothing short of breach of trust. 

Q . 19.— In places where a particular industry is being worked, but not satisfactorily, 

the Government should open demonstration factories. 

Q. 20. — Demonstration factories should be established in Central Provinces to manu- 
factuwglass, also porcelain, earthenware, namely, dinner and tea sets, etc., and various kinds 
of oil by up-to-date machinery. 

Q . 21.— From 1904 l have always received the greatest kindness and assistance from 
the technical department of the Imperial Institute, and it is only due to the institute's 
assistance that I have been able to successfully carry out some of my important industrial 
schemes, namely, The Katni Cement and Industrial Company, Limited, and part of my 
bauxite scheme. 

Its advantages are very great and numerous, for instance, an impartial and correct 
judgment is given after careful consideration of everv factor regarding a new and proposed 
industry, and the investigations are always very thorough and up to-date. ^ The imperial 
knowledge of the institute is very great and therefore it has the greatest facilities to judge 
correctly of^he possibilities of projected industries within the Empire, and especially 
wkh regards India, frhich has no independent official trade relationship with any other 
part of the Empire. 

Its disadvantage is that it is starving for want of proper financial aid from the British 
Government, India and the (-olonies which makes it shorthanded, and consequently there 
is sometimes delay in research work. In my opinion the Imperial Institute holds the 
unique position of great trust to the Empire ancl especially to India, whose princes and 
people collected a very large sum of money to build it. 

Q. aa.— Yes, there should be provision for research work for special subjects in Enjf 
land under the scientific and industrial research department established by the Britiui 
Government. 

Research on any important chemical and allied subjects should be carried on in Lon- 
sbsn, because the nest and most experienced scientific men, proper laboratories ana 
appliance* are svatkble there. 


Technical 

industrial. 
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0 . 23.--The Advisory Council for Research in the United Kindom would be the 
proper authority to direct all research work for Indian industries. 

Q . 24.— I thiqjc that there is no college in India which is competent enough to handle 
properly any research^work as is being done in the United Kingdom. 

Q> 25.— It requires a thorough survey to further develop the agriculture, forest 
mineral deposits and their attendant industries. 

Q. 26 . — It should be organised by the present Imperial Departments, such as the 
Geological Survey of India, Forests’ Research Department and the Government of India, 
Agricultural Department. 

Und#f the directions of these Imperial Departments each Local Government should 
organise their own special survey department. Their precise objects should be to develop 
the production of raw material and to find out an outlet for the same in this 
country and abroad and, if possible, start industries to manufacture goods from raw 
materials, etc. 

* Q. 27. — The results should be made known as soon as possible to the various parties 
interested in the particular industries and to place them before the Government officials, 
whose duty should be to give aid in starting or promoting industries in India. 

Q . 28. — They are very useful to all concerned. 

Aolatanoe in Q . 29.— In my opinion commercial museums should be developed and increased in 

natfetfiiig products, number. They should be located in any commercial town of importance or towns having 
over 50,000 Indian inhabitants. 

They should be worked under the direction of the Director of Industries for the prov- 
ince, the local executive officials, the municipal committees and district councils. 


j Q, 3 1 . — In my opinion industrial exhibitions are of real value to educate our people. 

q 32. — The Government should encourage such exhibitions and should take active 
part in them. 

Q . 33. — These exhibitions should be popular in character and also aim to bring 

buyers and sellers together. 

q % 34, — There should be trade representatives for India in Great Britain and 
foreign countries, and the Colonies. 

These trade representatives should be business men and be under the Consular 
Service, Their duty should be in every way to promote the wellfare of Indian industries, 
sale of raw materials, to promptly report and advise on all fresh developments and new 
inventions on all industrial matters which might directly or indirectly benefit Indian 
industries or help to dispose of raw materials in suitable and advantageous markets. 

Moreover they should constantly report confidentially all trade developments which 
might benefit India. They should be subjects of His Majesty, but not naturalised alien 
subjects. Special commissioners should be appointed from time to time, 

Q. 36.— Yes. 

The Local Government should arrange for these representatives. 

Q, 37. — Yes, they should do-botb. 

Q. 38.— At present the Government departments do not carry out the rules relating 
to the purchase of stores from Indian markets. 

These rules should be rigidly enforced and their non-performance should be severely 
punched by the Imperial Departments and the Local Governments concerned, 

Q t |g s — The co-operative societies or proposed industrial banka should help in the 
matter, of course with the assistance of the trade agents. 

form* of Q. 40. — During war and famine time*. 

•t aid to _ 

n, 4i. — It it difficult to promptly secure lind in this province far industrial 
' purposes, and sometimestbe Government- gives preface ape to agriculture aurpwesto 
any prospectiag far minerals. 
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0 * 42.— The Government should always help in every way possible by granting on 
nominal terms land for establishing new or for the development of existing industries. 

Q . 43.— ^It is very defective and it requires radical amendments. 

The law should be simplified so as to give the courts a free hand to promptly acquire 
ands for industrial purposes. 2 ^ 


During the settlements of villages in Central Provinces the Local Government should 
>e empowered by the revenue law to enter into agreements with the lessees of the villages 
that in future all land required for industrial purposes should be given at a fixed rate of 
:ompensation. 

Q. 44 .— 1 have tried to improve labourers' efficiency and skill by' making then* petty 
’ontractors in manganese and bauxite mining. I found that they. greatly improved. 

Q . 45 - — (^) Labourers* efficiency and skill cab be generally improved by increasing 
their daily wages and gradually inducing them to become mates of gangs of labourers 
smd ultimately petty contractors ; but above all they should have some elementary education. 

Q • 45* — C^) The same suggestions will apply to the mining of manganese, bautite, 
diamonds, coal, etc. In these mining industries 1 have had considerable experience. 

Q . 46.— -I have had no experience about the training of apprentices, etc.* 

Q t 47. — I have had no experience about industrial schools. 

Q. 48.— In my opinion better results would be obtained by apprenticeship system, 
without which theoretical education in an industrial school is absolutely useless. I should 
suggest that when a person has finished his apprenticeship he should go through a course in 
an industrial school, but this is not absolutely necessary. 1 


0 . 50. — The industrial schools should be primarily under the Department of Industries, 
but the financing and general control should be with the Department of’ Education. 

Both these departments being under the Local Government, I see no reason to suspect 
:hat there would be any friction between them. 

Q. 51. — They should have some sound general education and apprenticeship in the 
particular business which they wish to take up. 

5 *. — There should be technical scholarships open to these men for studying in 
foreign countries. 

Q . 53. — Such firms should be compelled to train technical experts. 

Q . 54. — It would be better to have uniform tests in the standard of examination for 
mechanical engineers for the whole of India. 

Q. 55 —The law for the Central Provinces requires qualifications for an engineer, etc. 

0. 56. — ' The Department of the Commerce and Industry ,and ' a Director of Industries 
and Agriculture. organisation, 

I think the»Dircctor of Industries should be a man experienced in business, and not 
foerely a civil servant. The present arrangements are radically wrong and useless for the 
purpose of promoting any other industry except agriculture. 

0. 57.— I do not think a Board of Industries for these provinces would be of much use 
towards the future development of industries. 

I am against such a board in any form for the Central Provinces, 

0. 58.— I do not advocate for the Central Provinces an Advisory Board. 


0 . 60.— Tbpre should be a Director of Industries for the Central Provinces. 

Up should be a man of business experience with some scientific education 1 or 
‘ “ SI he need uot be an expert on any particular subject, but he should knowtne 
tlcitxHigbJy* and he should have lived at least ten to fifteen 
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Q. 61.— I am against the formation of a Board of Industries. The Director of 
Industries should be under the Local Government. 

Q. 62.— There should be frequent *and free exchange of information between 
all the Directors of Industries in India, and they should meet in conference at least four 
times a year in different parts of India. 

It is practicable to form an Imperial Department under a single head. The depart- 
ments functions should be to correlate the works of all Directors of Industries, industrial 
bodies and everything concerning industries. It should be the medium through which all 
research work in foreign countries be organised and be the controlling authority of all 
trade representatives and technical students abroad. 

Q . 63. — The only technical and scientific work which is done as far as I know is by 
the Agricultural Department and by the chemist attached to it. 

Only lately some efforts are being made to improve scientifically agricultural industries. 
It is difficult to suggest briefly any recommendation. 

Q. 64. — I recommend Imperial Departments. 

Please refer to my reply to questions Nos. 25 and 26. 

1 Q. 65.— Please refer to my reply to question No. 62. 

The officials of this department should be trained scientific men recruited from any 
part of the world or from India according to the qualifications required to fill such posts, 

D. 66.— The head of the department should have almost absolute power of control 
$ab)<lct to the supervision of the Government of India in Council. 

ff. 67 For the time being he should be entirely under the control of the Director of 
Industries ; of course the Local Government should have supervising power over him. 

Q. 68.— Please sec my reply to question No. 25. 

Q. 69.— Under the direct control of the Director of Industries. 

Of course under the supervision of the Local Government, but under the final control 
of the Imperial Departments 

Jp. 70.— On a good salary and a bonus if good results are obtained under the said 
CKpert*s guidance. 


jp. 71. — All such institutes should work together, and not as independent unitlS. 

Q. 7a.— It would fye better for each institute to confine its energies to deal with a 
limited group of allied subjects. 

0. 73-— ’ Vos. 

Imperial control. 

Q . 74.-— Yes, It is desirable that strong measures should be taken to co-ordinate 
and prevent unnecessary over-lapping of any research work. I can but quote from the 
conclusion of the Report of Adfvisory Council of Scientific and Industrial Research of 
England for 1915 and 1916 “ First, a largely increased supply of competent researchers ; 
secondly, a hearty spirit of co-operation among all concerned,— men of science, men of 
business, workingmen, professional and scientific societies, universities and technical 
colleges, local authorities and Government Departments. And neither condition will be 
effective without the other. 1 ’ 

p. 77.— They should be given facilities of leave and full pay to study abroad under 
the directions of either the Imperial Institute or the scientific and industrial research 
department of England. 

Q. 78.— The difficulties are very serious. In provincial towns of India there are no 
technical or scientific libraries * for reference workv I have always to procure books from 
Europe and America for my use, and I have to wait sometimes four or five months for a 
book or a .jourj)a|«' 
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0 * 79,— Y«s, ever^r Government college in large towns should have a complete and 
«p*to*date library containing all scientific and technical books, including patent journals 
°™r current technical papers, reviews and journals for references. These libraries 
should be open to the public on application. 


Qi 8o,«— Certainly not. 

Qt 81 * — I do not think that a college of commerce could in anyway assist in the 
development of any local industry. 

Q • 82.— Yes, the statistics are neither comprehensive nor up-to-date. It is very 
difficult to get any statistics on many important subjects. There should be improvement 
in collecting statistics, tabulating and making them full and up-to-date. These should 
be published oftener. 


Q • 83.— Same as 82 . 

Q. 84.— None. 

Q. 85. — Yes, but they should consist of the latest informatian collected by the 
foreign trade representatives, Directors of Industries and experts under them. 

Q • 86. — My reply is the same as to question 85 . 

Q' 87. — Monographs are useful in placing local information at the disposal of any 
investigators of the, particular subjects. 

Publications by the Geological Department are of great use for the development of 
mining and allied industries, but the publications should contain more information regard; 
ing the commercial interests than scientific work. I suggest that the procedure adopted 
by the United States* Geological Department may be followed with advantage. The 
records of the Geological Survey should be published oftener than usual. 


Q • 88.— Please refer to my reply to question 85. 


Q- 89.— Ye3, fibres, indigo, wheat, oil-seeds and other agricultural produce. Some 
should be compulsory, others voluntary. 

Q. 9o.—The Imperial Agricultural Department jointly with the Collector of Customs 
sboqld organise the testing and certifying. 


Other forms 
Government letio* 
and organlutioa. , . 


Q. 91. — Yes, drugs, fibres and some agriculturul produce. 


Q. 92.-^Inspectors to examine and prosecute. 


Q « 93 ’ — When misdescription of goods is found, the goods should be confiscated and 
the owners fined. 


Q . 94* — The Indian law for trade marks and trade names is very defective. 

Q. 95.-«The patent laws applicable to India are radically defective. 

% 

. Foreigners take oat patents not to work but to prevent others establishing similar 
industries in India. The patent laws should be applicable to the Native States and the 
laws should be just the same as in England. 


Q * 96;-*N6. 
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The Hot rate should be applicable for minerals which cannot be profitably utilised* 
in this country, and have to be exported. 

Q. 99.— Yes. 

Q, 100.— -I do not think so. 

Q. ioi .— The external trade is very seriously handicapped because of tie high 
•hipping freights. The remedy is apparent, nrmely, building more steamers. 

1 Q. 102.—- Very little. 

Ye*, in the^Central Provinces and the adjoining States of Rewah, etc. 

Q» 103.— 1 think the Local Governments should be given a free hand to renew prospect- 
ing licenses up to five years, when the Government is satisfied that bond fide prospecting has 
been done and that for reasons beyond the control of the prospector the prospecting 
licenses could not be matured into mining leases. 

Moreover, very large powers should be given to Local Governments to reserve for any 
prospector large tracts of mineral deposits for the development of new industries, about 
.which the prospector by his diligence, perseverance, foresight, expense, influence and 
experience, formulated and proved the possibilities of a future promising industry. 

The Local Governments should be allowed to grant prospecting licenses with- 
out any surface rent payable by the prospector. 

The terms for mining leases require revision regarding the payment of dead-rent, 
which is generally fixed very high for a new' industry ; preference Should be given to 
prospecting and mining to agriculture. The forfeiture for not working the mines after the 
first year of lease requires radical alteration. 

Q. 104.— Yes, there are some, w’hich are well known to the Government. 

Q. 1 10.— Half from the Government. 

Q. hi.— Y es, Soda, Alumina, Aluminium and various chemicals. 

Q . 1 12.— Bauxite. The difficulties are want of capital and the past inability or 

neglect of our Government to prevent German and other foreign exports to India to 
compete against British manufactured articles, in this case aluminium metal utensils, &c., 
and sheets and ingots. 


Oral Evidence , 22nd December 1916 . 

President . — Q. You say in that the Central Provinces demonstration factories 
should be established to manufacture glass, procelain, earthenware and various kinds 
of oils. Do you think that in the case of earthenware Government should 
have a demonstration factory? — A . Yes, none of the pottery companies, such as 
Messrs Burn & Co., Limited , would take it up as they said that skilled artisans were 
necessary who would be able to modify their systems to the local conditions. I, in 
conjunction with the Bombay Mining and Prospecting Syndicate, fully investigated this 
matter in England and we came to the conclusion that it would be quite feasible to 
start an earthenware industry in this district. 

Q. If it is quite feasible w r hy not go ahead with it ? — A , I have ceased to have 
any connection with the Bombay Syndicate. Since it formed the subject of one of the 
questions issued by the Commission I advise that the Government might start a demonstra- 
tion factory. 

' Q . If you have severed yoiir connection with the Bombay Syndicate that leaves you 
free to take up the thing and go ahead ?— A. One of the questions was whether there 
were any industries that Government might take up and that is my reply, I have not 
treated it as a personal matter. 

Q . There is no use taking up aching which has been found to be feasible and which 
can be taken up by private individuals?—^. Because private individuals have npt ttken 
up thethirig, 1 suggested it.* If am otherwise fqtl up. I think that Government should 
come up when no one is ready to come forward* * * 

a \>'i ’} , 1 ’ ’ 
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Q. In answer to question 87 you say that the procedure adopted by the United u. - 
pw«lnre^!f! Cri SurV * y m,ght ** ado P ted with advantage. What » the exact U 


I think that they have a better system of reporting on the economic side of the 
geological possibilities of a country, whereas here the scientific and the economic ques- 
toons are mixed up. I have studied the United States Geological bulletins for some time. 
They have a more elaborate system and they give one a very good idea as to what 
minerals could be taken up profitably, its economic value and valuable informations regard- 
mg its uses and manufactures, etc. I do not say that the system should be copied but I 
thought it might be followed in some ways. 3 

Q. The question really turns on the strength of the staff ?— A. 1 know that our 
Geological staff is poor. Our staff will have to be increased. 1 know this quite well. 

Q. . Do you think that the staff should be increased as to admit the publication of 
information regarding the economic side as well ? — A. Yes, probably four times the 
present staff might be required and certainly should be provided for. 

Mr. A. Chatierton.—Q. Could you tell us something about the Indian Bauxite Corpus 
ration ?— A t It is a corporation composed of the aluminium trusts of France, the late senior 
partner of Messrs Jardine, Skinner & Co., of Calcutta, myself and in England two other 
friends. In the beginning I had technical help from the Director and Dr. Henry of the 
Imperial Institute. The idea was to manufacture aluminium by a French patented process ; 
full information about which I have placed with Dr. Havden of the Government of India, 
and the Commerce and Industry Department. Just before the war we arranged to form a 
company in France with half a million pounds capital to work my bauxite areas; the 
approval of the Secretary of State for India was obtained. Everything was ready and just 
at that time War was declared ; there the matter remains and I do not know when it will 
be realised. 


Q. Is the scheme simply hung up on account of the War. Afterwards do you 
propose to go ahead ?—/f. That is certain as far as I can see. They have not got the 
men for it now. It is an altogether nesv process and requires new and complicated 
electrical plant which cannot be fitted up by anybody even in England, so 1 must wait for 
the assistance from the French people. Ihe Government of the Central Provinces and 
Sir Benjamin Robertson know all about it. 


Witness No. 162. 

Mr. R. Mitra , A.MJ,C.E. t Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department , 
Central Provinces [Retired.) 

1 

Written Evidence , , 


Introductory. 


Qs. 4, 1 1 and 56. —The industrial life of the province is synonymous with its agricul- 
tural life. There nas been marked activity in recent years in mining enterprise, and such 
excellent faqfcries'as the Empress Mills of Nagpur, the' Pottery Works of Burn & Co. of 
Jubbulpore, and the Cement Works of Katni denote a high order of industrial achievement. 
Yet the vast resources of the province remain untouched and it stands to day as it was, pre- 
eminently agricultural, As in other parts of the world, manufacturing industry, rather 
than agricultural, must raise the fabric of economic advancement. A new force of industrial 
activity must arise before any real progress can be made ; for the manifestation of this 
force our hope is centered in the co-operative movement which Government has so thought- 
fully inaugurated. In the words of the Act* this movement aims at the promotion of 
eomouiK interests In accordance with co-operative principles. A distinct and very 
advance has been made ip the direction of agriculture ; but what little has 
been accomplished on the non-agrlcultural aide is most disheartening, for the rustic; 
J !et|ef are destined, before long, to be werwbelmed by the increasing pressure of modern 
f **“ ’ve pfo«l fo* fo he trained ,jto spread q»d grow, slowly .but 
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Preliminary Srnrtef. 

Qs, 25 to 27I— The preliminary survey* lor industrial purposes must be conducted bf 
Government The Director of Industries has, I believe, collected valuable information 
regarding the available resources of the province. Facts and statistics in this connectsiki 
cannot be 1 brought together in an accurate and useful form by any other agency. The -. 
Director is a high officer of Government of proved capability and weighty experience, He^ 
is in touch with local officers and has at his command official records in ail branches of the 
Administration. He has thus every facility for compiling and maintaining up to date * 
careful and systematic record of all that is known on the subject. An annual memorandum 
on the precise industrial position of the province drawn up by him would prove of inestim-* 
able value to the investing public. 

Much of this information lies on the surface. Even a week-end tourist, if so inclined 
might gather facts and notions for himself with astonishing rapidity. Round about Jubbul- 
pore, for instance, will be found the extensive flourishing Pottery Works of Messrs. Burn & 
Co, whose skilful management has produced the only profitable industry out of the 
u Gondwana” clays of Jubbulpore ; another similar factory which is struggling for its 
existence for want of good management and efficient machinery;' a tolerably 
successful cotton mill, being one of the three or four of its kind which have come into 
£>eing for the utilisation, in an infinitesimal measure, of the produce of the immense cotton 
tracts of the provjnce ; an insignificant looking factory of glass-ware possessing elements 
of great productive value but perishing as a result of impoverished capital and nerveless 
effort. A short afternoon drive towards the Mandla range would take you to the hamlet 
of Barela, a typical entrepot for the export of vast quantities of myrabolams of good quality 
known as the 11 Jubbulpore myrabolams/’ which might form a nucleus for the growth 
of important tinctorial and tanning industries. It would, moreover, give a bird’s-eye view 
of the picturesque basin of the Nerbudda and that of its tributary, the Gour, wherein the 
possibilities of hydro-electric power might be found awaiting investigation. The heavy 
traffic on the road would draw pointed attention to the need for railway feeder extensions 
in this province. A couple of hours’ railway journey from here would take you to Katni 
where there are clustered together a number of industries varying from the crudest forms 
of manufacture of lime and mineral pigments to the highest "and most up-to-date processes 
of cement and pottery works. The capacity of these excellent cement works is largely 
below requirements and the pottery branch is exhibiting symptoms of failure, because it is 
placed outside the Gondwana formation. A few hours’ further journey would land you 
in an atmosphere of noxious gases from the slaughter-yards of Damoh, wherein one might 
discern the germs of a great and prosperous leather industry. A similar journey south- 
wards would afford you the opportunity of examining the very useful match factory of 
Kotah which is languishing for want of adequate support and wood of the right 
description. 


Promotion of Industries. 


Qs. 56 to 6 r. —A. preliminary survey such as outlined above merely furnishes an 
indication of what is possible . The next step is to determine what is practicable and 
likely to prove remunerative . This brings us on to the stage of investigation and 
acquisition of special and more comprehensive knowledge which paves the path for 
<f promotion.” This stage is of the highest value in industrial progress. , It is at this 
stage that the seeds of success or of failure are sown. It represents the great period of 
41 waiting” which might occupy months or years of arduous labour before any benefit in 
return could be hoped for. An enterprise which passes successfully through this period 
of toil and responsibiltiy emerges full of the richest promise. Absence of this stage or its 
precipitancy, on the other hand, spells failure. 


There is no organised agency in this province, with the requisite capital and business 
capacity for “ promotion Capital and business capacity are as essential for promotioO 
as at the ultimate stage of working and proceeding to earn profit. The present polity of 
laissea-faire for which the Government and the people are alike responsible, leaves every- 
thing to chance and individual eftoVt— two most excellent factors ip their way but in thmjr 
resultant effect not always conducive to the best result*. A giant of the Tata type whin 
possesses all the highest qualities of philanthropist, business man, leaderofmeh, 
entrepreneur, isa rare phenomenon. PhUaftthropists of the tlass who have 
rpuhO tfce 4 * Swadeshi" standard, 4lthou|h ehtb|^iiatic v j^i!^ tj ^ ml ^ 
operate in the mists of speculation ann con lecto rs and. armed j , . 
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“ d ‘ a n theI “ , We " t r ** 1 ™’ * would reveal an appalling record of frand, 
Mlore and ruin It would ilustrate why, in the industrial worfd, capital remains shy 
effort lies crushed, and talent wanders unemployed. p '* 

. ,,jS“t L®. n f d m ° 8t ln thi f. provin « ia a stron § organisation for the promotion of 
i- !Tk d °? t co *°P e I atlve Principles, supported and guided by Government, 
fisted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and presided over by the Director of 
industries. Schemes thought and worked out by such an influential body would at once 
ittract ■capital, and [the great ^ financiers of Bombay and Bengal and distinguished business 
Srms like Messrs. Martin and Company of Calcutta and Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Com- 
pany of Bombay who have contributed so largely to the advancement of the industrial 
:ause of India, would readily come forward to place the development of the province 
)n a sound footing and provide the dynamic impulse for its ultimate triumph. The pro- 
posed organisation should confine its activities, for the present at any rate, to promotion 
)n y*. The time will no doubt come, perhaps at no very distant date, when it may extend 
its sphere of action and begin to branch off into separate co-operative societies or to help 
in the formation of local private syndicates for the promotion as well as the actual working 
of provincial industries without any outside help. 


Financial Aid. 


Qs. 1 to 8 and 13. —There are hardly any large capitalists in this' province. The Capitil* 
/ery few there are have their hands full with their own affairs and have neither the time 
nor the inclination to attend to other objects. Since my retirement last year I have been 
approached by several would-be promoters for help and advice and some of the projects, 
placed before me were of a very promising character. In nearly every case the requisite 
capital was not forthcoming for the preliminary investigations. In one instance where the 
iimculty of capital fortunately did not arise, the project was buried out of bight because 
:o-operation with other people capable of bringing it to a successful issue was highly 
iistasteful to the party. There is abundance of capital outside the province which, I have 
>een assured by men of the highest position in industrial circles, would be ready to flow 
n if carefully worked out schemes of a profitable nature could be definitely laid before 
them. 


It is significant that the only feeder railway in the province, the Central Provinces 
Railways Company, owes its existence to outside influence. That influence has, however, 
lot been persistent enough in the same way, for instance, as in Bengal where 
Messrs. Martin and Co., Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co. and McLeod and Co., of Calcutta 
ire steadily multiplying such railways. Time was when Government promissory notes 
instituted the only form of investment for the middle classes. Railway enterprise has 
jeen rapidly winning the confidence of the public and railway shares have come to be 
regarded as gilt-edged securities, sometimes even without any guarantee of interest on 
*pital from Government or District Board ( e . Shahdra-Saharanpur and Dehri-Rohtas). 

Hie salvation of this province lies in its own hands; the people must learn the value of 
:hrift and self-reliance, and Government must help and guide the people in working to- 
gether on co-operative principles. The aggregate working capital of the co-operative 
banks in the Central Provinces and Berar stands this day, I believe, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 45 lakhs. One object lesson such as this should suffice to fill our minds 
with hope and faith in the future. 

To begin with, Government must take upon itself the task of establishing a co-opera- Govermneni 
tive organisation for the promotion of industries in the manner indicated above. Once a a,il,tAnc^ • 
machinery of this description is properly set in motion, the evolution of projects falling 
under the heads of the following classification would become a matter of time and 
systematic effort : — 

# 4 

Class A..— Remunerative projects which private capitalists or syndicates would take 
Hg readily. 

* Class B.— Projects which would have a reasonable prospect of proving commercially 
practicable. 

Class C. — Projects the commercial practicability of which would be somewhat un- 
certain but not altogether so. , 


Class D.— Projects which would prove to be commercially impracticable. 

There would be no Ifck of capital for the class A industries and Government assistance 
would feSow the lines adopted for railway enterprise. The public has become familiar 
■wiife tWnnM^joii of the system of guarantee given by Government for railways anti by 
and llaaiawdtties for railway* and electricity schemes. Nothing beyond 
if«e#sanr toeraotewccess in the case of tWs class, of projects. Clasa-D 
* * “ 1 * * d, at i«y rate foribe present. 
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Pioneer factories. 


Composition. « 


Pwetieni*. 
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Projects under classes B and C would come under this category. I have no experience 
of Government pioneer factories but am inclined to think that these should} as far as prac- 
ticable, be run on strictly commercial lines. I would invite private capitalists or companies 
to work these industries, certainly those of class B, by giving a guarantee of dividends 
higher than in the case pf class A, coupled if necessary with the supply of machinery and 

S riant on the hire purchase system and the promise of Government purchase of products 
or a limited period, in the event of a still further concession being deemed expedieify. 
Endeavour should, in the first instance, be made to deal with class C on the same basis, 
offering if necessary even more favourable concessions than in the case of class B. Fail- 
ing this, Government must pioneer industries of class C utilizing jail labour and expert 
departmental agency {e. g., Forest and Agriculture) for the purpose where practicable. 
In the event of these pioneer industries proving successful no time should be lost in 
placing them in the hands of private companies for further development. The field for 
industrial operation is so great and the number of private enterprises is so small that, in 
this province at any rate, Government assistance need not bind itself to any limits. 
Private capital and private effort have been exceedingly shy in their appearance and a 
certain amount of preliminary courtship will be necessary before they can be brought for- 
ward to the open-air life of industrial activ ity. 

Co-operative organisation. 

Qs . 10 to 1 2 ) 5610 62, 9/, 99 and 102. — We may now proceed to look somewhat more 
closely into the sfcheme of Co-operative organisation the vital importance of which, in the 
present industrial state of the province, I have ventured io urge in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It is conceivable that when the principles underlying the scheme are fully under- 
stood private syndicates formed on co-operative lines or otherwise might come forward to 
take the field in the right way and spirit. But there has been a long enough pause in 
this direction and the time has, I think, arrived for co-operative movement by the united 
efforts of Government and the people. We must proceed slowly, with due caution and 
deliberation, and without going to the opposite extreme of running at railway speed. The 
control of this organisation should be vested in a Board or Syndicate composed as follows :-y- 

PKESIDENT — Director of Industries. 

VICE-PRESIDENT— Registrar, Co-operative Societies, who will preside in the 
absence of the President. 

Managing Director or Secretary— A n experienced man (preferably non- 
official) who would have the confidence of Government and the 
public. 

MEMBERS — 1. Commissioner of the jubbulpore Division. 

2. Chief Engineer, Buildings and Roads (who deals with railway and 
electricity matters). 

3. One of the recognised leaders of the province [e, g. f Sir Gangadhar' 
Chitnavis and Sir B. K. Bose). 

4, 5. Two leading business men of the province [e. g Sir Kasturchand 
Daga and Sir Bezonji Padabhoy). 

6, 7, 8, 9. Four prominent members of the co-operative society (in 
additiou to 3, 4 , 5). 

10. ii, 12. Representatives of outside business firms (e. g., Messrs. 

Martin and Company of Calcutta and Messrs. Sassoon David 
and Company and Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Company of 
Bombay). 

The principal task in front of the Board will be the promotion of industrial schemes; 
towards the fulfilment of that object the presence on tne directorate of financiers add 
business men of high repute is essentially necessary. The time is opportune for investiga- 
tion and promotion ; the activities of the Industrial Commission have brought into pro- 
minence the urgent needs and almost unlimited resources of the province ; and the War has 
caused a lull which can be turned to advantage in prospecting, collecting statistics, work- 
ing out approximate estimates of outlay and profit, getting up cut-and-dried projects, 
and holding ourselves in readiness' to begin wor£ immediately normal conditions are re- 
established. At the same time the Board can employ ifsclf in disseminating knowledge, 
awakening ^epfiple to a sense of responsibility in regard to their economic advancement, 
educating them %the methods of promotion and the advantages of prudent inveftment, 

; andprepariag thep^^ the kgtogwtrf sftM Mien, tlm 
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The development of industries is seriously handicapped by the inadequacy of com* Reads and ^ 
mimications and the almost entire absence of railway feeders. Much has been done 
towards road construction but a vast deal more yet remains unaccomplished. Energetic 
steps must be taken for the improvement of road surface and river crossings to ensure the 
uninterrupted passage of traffic throughout the year and facilitate the establishment of 
transport services of the most modern types (e., g., motor lorries and buses). Even mea- 
sures such as the imposition of a special cess or the falling back upon the primitive if not 
pernicious system of levying tolls, however distasteful in their operation, must not be 
shrunk from if proved inevitable for the salvation of the province. In the front rank of 
schemes to be promoted must be placed feeder railways and electricity supplies. The 
one railway feeder can with the utmost advantage be increased a hundred-fold and in place 
of the one electric installation we can easily afford to have twenty. Projects of this type 
are invaluable, for their advancement from inception to fruition lies in the hands of Govern- 
ment and its subordinate District and Municipal Boards. The surplus capital of the 
wealthy, the hoardings of the poor and the savings of the middle classes are being steadily 
drained away to the neighbouring provinces for the fulfilment of such objects, and 
an earnest and determined effort must be made to arrest this outward flow and divert it 
towards our own enrichment. 

Other schemes for promotion will soon begin to unfold themselves. The mining Other schemes, 
enterprise which has already achieved so much has before it a very large field of activity. 

The Gondwana clays which have been raised by handfuls may be extracted in tons. The 
existence of materials for glassware has been proved. The pressing of oil in the great 
cotton and oil-seed bearing areas is likely to prove profitable. The rich sugar-cane tracts 
will afford an excellent opening for sugar industry. The immense hurrai forests, the 
thriving trades in hides and skins, the extensive speculation in lac, etc., offer promising 
fields of research in the direction of dyeing, tanning, manufacture of tannin and leather, etc. 

The desultory inquiry into hydro-electric schemes lias so far merely led to the discovery 
of sources of power beyond the range of industrial centres. A simultaneous and carefully, 
organised effort towards the development of power and the growth of industries within 
driving distance would be productive of valuable results. 

The capital required for promotion will not be very large and in due course it may Financing agene 
perhaps contrive to live and grow on its own earnings. This capital is not, as in the case 
of agricultural co-operative societies, to be issued in granting loans to others but for 
consumption in the search alter profitable schemes. No highly organised machinery is, 
therefore, necessary to raise capital for this object. The simplest course would be 
to arrange for the co-operative movement being financed by the provincial co-operative bank 
to or by an industrial bank, preferably the former in order to promote cohesion between the 
existing and the new co-operative organisation. Sir Benjamin Robertson has in a recent 
pronouncement called attention to the fact that half of the provincial bank's capital is 
invested outside the province, and to the coming time when there should be a wide field 
for the local investment of resources. The new movement would signify a partial fulfil- 
ment of his anticipation. If banking facilities must be sought elsewhere, an industrial 
bank might be brought into existence for such purposes as an offshoot of one of the 
presidency banks (Bank of Bengal or of Bombay) but not of any private bank. There are 
several private banks whose stability is beyond question, but the co-operative societies are 
not free from elements of uncertainty and it would be highly inexpedient to add to these 
by any further risk which might possibly arise from the failure of a private bank, however 
no-looked for. 


The recurrent charges will consist of the salary of an office staff and interest on the 
capital laid out, I am not a great believer in absolutely honorary work and it seem9 to me 
that the need will be felt for a paid managing director or secretary. Some public spirited 
person possessing the requisite qualifications might perhaps offer his services on a compa- 
ratively small remuneration : otherwise a good business man on a substantial salary must 
be appoint^. Then there will be the outlay on investigation, collection of data and 
statistics, rSonnaissance surveys, prospecting new areas, expert advice and research, and 
travelling and other miscellaneous expenses inseparable from such an undertaking. Above 
everything else, thoroughness must be constantly aimed at. With the help of departmental 
records and the active support and assistance of the heads of departments and district 
officers, it should be possible to keep the outlay within very reasonable bounds. The 
annual expenditure will depend on*the number and nature o{ schemes taken up ; of this no 
forecast of value is possible at present. The expenditure will, of course, grow from year 
to year, but it will probably not go beyond half a lakh per. annum during the first three 
yeaiu* * 

I have no means of knowing what private promoters or established business firms 
irf the * promotion h charges. I am fold that in the flotation of a flourishing 
f recent date a recovered' three times the actual cqst of promo* 

loiter mo tor ?rofes*ion&i scrutiny, I noticed tut * one 
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would-be syndicate estimated ^return ofRs. 100 per cent, and an aspiring promoter with pertain 
crude data for a scheme of apparently high promise calculated upon clearing six times hia 
outlay. One can form some idea of the promotion and floating expenses of a railway* 
company from the clear and concise prospectus which it ordinarily issues for taking the 
public into its confidence. A typical feeder railway on the a'— 6 * gauge, *5 miles long, 
costing say 10 lakhs, would probably bear something like the following charges debitaWC 
to capital outlay 4 

Preliminary expenses ... ... 7,000 

Survey's ... ... ... 15,000 

Raising of capital, commissions, brokerages, and other 
incidental expenses. 50,000 

Advertisements, printing, legal and registration charges 
etc. 3> 000 


75,000 


It would appear that 7 to 8 per cent of the capital outlay is usually absorbed by the 
promotion and floatation ^barges. If the co-operative movement proceeds methodically 
with the requisite anej^jy, perseverance and intelligence, l do not see why it should not earn 
at least one per cent: out of the capital raised in this manner. If 40 to 50 schemes could 
be successfully launched in .Uie course of five years— which is not an over-sanguine 
estimate, considering that they would probably include some thirty railway and electricity 
projects — the percentage earned on an aggregate capital of 500 lakhs would probably 
bring in 5 lakhs equivalent to an average return of one lakh per annum. 

Of the four classes of projects indicated above the promotion of classes A, B and C 
would be of a remunerative character. That is to say, the Board would charge promotion 
money in each case, which would cover actual expenses plus a fair margin of profit, and 
go against the capital cost of the undertaking. Class D would thus be the only source of 
loss. Of the extent of loss likely to be sustained in this way no idea can be formed until 
some advance is made in actual operations. The profit and loss account will adjust itself 
satisfactorily in a series of years, as soon as success begins to over-balance failure, through 
skilfpl management. Government must be prepared to face the contingency, however 
mmatBf inwhicha; partial deficit may have to be recouped in spite of all suitable precau- 
tions. It may be reasonably hoped that with due exercise of fore-thought, prudence and 
economy, the co-operative movement will become self-supporting and a source of profit to 
itself as well as to the industrial public at large. 


Conclusion . 

The predominant task before us is the vigorous advancement of industrial progress 
For the accomplishment of that task, a powerful agency is needed for investigation and* 
promotion. In a hurried memorandum like this all that can be attempted is a very rough 
outline of the organisation requisite for the purpose; its form, functions, fields of operation 
and financial prospects. The precise determination of these essential particulars must 
rest with Government guided by the recommendations of the Industrial Commission. The 
co-operative organisation herein urged is designed to take the place of spasmodic efforts 
of individuals which have proved ineffective and inadequate with the result that this 
province is at the present moment a mere looker-on while its neighbours are climbing 
resolutely, step by step, upon the great ladder of industry. It is to be the vital nerve-centre 
from which industrial activity will flow and radiate in every direction. And the wave of pros- 
perity that must set in in response to the united impulse of Government and the people 
cannot fail to satisfy the aims and aspirations of the province in the fullest measure. 


Oral E*H*uc* t %n d Dictm/kit 1916 * 

President— Q. I have only one polht on which 1 should like to ask you ini that if with 
reference to wbat you say in the conducing paragraph which is apt very clear as it is worded 
now. You say ‘the co-operative organisation herein urged if designed to take the place of 
spasmodic efforts of tedividualilwhicb have proved lneffectiye and inadequate with the 
result that this province is at the present moment* mere looker-on while its neig^pttm 
are dimbrng resolutely step bf step upon the grpat ladder of Induefay,” Ik, wnilfc* 
this province been dlilareatly P^ced to the mm 
r special organisation <fci«ri«tance wfcir^ ^ 
matters of fcad ipo» , 
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0 . Do you think that thi* will not occur if Government had the initiative?-— .4. Uhiak 
. Government help is very necessary. The mere fact that we have not advanced so far shows 
that something is wanting and that Government assistance is necessary. 

0, Before anything like a serious development takes place you consider that it is neces* 
sary to have a big organisation such as you have sketched out here with the Director of Indus* 
tries as Chairman. Who is to provide the capital for this ?— A. I have indicated how the 
capital is to be derived. First of all the Directors can do something. Take the example pf 
the Central Provinces Co-operative Bank. Every director has to purchase shares to the 
extent of Rs. 5 , 000 . If you have i a directors that would bring in Rs. 60,000 and then a 
minimum subscription of Rs. to might be laid down for members. 


Q. That would be a sort of development company which would branch off into subsi- 
diary companies later on ?—A, Not immediately. That will come some time afterwards. 


Q. Would you allow any industries to be developed without regard to its parent 
company? — A. Any schemes that may be formed will have to be placed before the Board. 
We should not court failure and dupe the people. Certain industries have been started in 
way and that has led to failure. 

C. E. Low, Q . — You speak of industrial surveys. Do you cposider an industrial 
survey made by non-expert agency of any use ? — A. There are so many departments of industry 
that you cannot have an expert for every department of industry^'* I think an intelligent man 
who knows the province can easily make a survey of the province on the lines indicated and 
a ha phazar d see what the province is capable of doing. 

Q. The possible sources would lie in minerals and agricultural products and forests and 
there are the Geological, the Agricultural and the Forest departments. Would they not 
be more suitable agencies than these non-experts ? — A. There must be some authority who 
would co-ordinate the activities of these departments and at the same time extend their 
enquiries in all possible directions. There should be a central authority for doing this. 
He ought to be a man who would bring all the facts and experience together and place it 
before .the public. 

Q. He would not do anything himself?— v4. He would not be a mere compiler and in 
doing his work he would bring his own experience to bear upon the subject. 

Q. Have you hitherto seen any practical result from an industrial survey ? — A. I do not 
know if there has been a regular inaustral survey so far and no effort has been made to 
take advantage of the survey. 

0. Under the scheme which you contemplate would they get rheir own experts or would 
the Government place its experts at its disposal ? — A. If we cannot get expert advice our- 
selves We shall have to get it from outside and that will have to be paid for. 


Q. Does your scheme arise from the fact that the Government have done nothing or is it 
due to the fact that your scheme would be better than having a Government department, 
with experts to do the thing ?—A. I do not say that the Government has not done anything 
What 1 say is that the people must also do something in that direction. 


Q. You would like to bring in the people ?- A. Most certainly. 


Q. With reference to what you say 
1-A. Yes. 


about the co-operative organisation are you a 


6, Is tl# confidence of the people due to the fact that Government has got an expert 
controlling agency ?— A. Not merely that. I think there is the feeling that the organisation 
wffl not be i allowed to fall to pieces for want of proper control. That is because Government 
itjat the back of the thing, not as a responsible agent but as a controlling agent. 


V Q. There if the belief that the control willbe effective 1—A, Yes. 
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Uk uuu*. . i«,« «,«<* i» c«nl Previa,*, }-A. I have .« ga eh. 

•f ^i. 9° ^ m »nufacturers would have a better chance of supplying stores 

SL y0U | thfnk «^KT. ° f St0r j* m lndia underthe Government of India ?— A?Non% think 
so. I think we ought to proceed oi^perfectly commercial lines. I do not think personally the 
stores department of the India Office has been a success. personally tne 

but mw frnmTl!* T^!rJ^ has been a success from the English point of view ?-/4. Rather on 
but not from the Indian point of view. I would have fairplay throughout. 

to fl nfr^i'r C J a S e ^ 0 } K — Q- ^° I u, . d . y, ou not Bke to have a Director of Industries in addition 
to a Director, of Agriculture ?—A. I think it would be rather an advantage to have both indus- 

c^perath^o^ganbation^b 6 ^ am proceedin S on the suggestion that it should be a 

Si Is the i!l n f* t ■ u ?£ cnt W ° rk /°T the whole-time Director of Industries ?-A. I think it 
would be much better if the work of the two departments were co-ordinated. 1 don’t think 
there is sufficient work for a whole-time Director, We ought to proceed very slowly. Sepa- 
ration may be necessarv later on but at present I would have the Director of Industries .?d 

startat first ’ Ifit i9 t * 


Witness No. 163. 

Dvwan Bahadur Seth Ballabhdas, Banker and Landholder , Proprietor of the 
. Jubbulpore Glass Factory , Jubbulpore. 


Capital. 


Written Evidence . 

My experience of the raising of capital for industrial purposes is confined to the 
Central Provinces, where, in addition to other works, I started in the year 1882 the 
Gokaldas Ballabhdas Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills. Later on, in the year iqos 
1 the P„te Pott^v Co, Ltd B .!h „1 three „e United liability 

the year 1908 I started the Jubbulpore Glass Factory, and in 1910 projected a hydro-elec- 
tric scheme to utilize the Gour river. At present both of these are my private concerns 

being^uccessful 1 " 6 10 ^ them ,nt ° limited companies only after a fair prospects of their 

}f s P* e °J nojf position and influence as a landholder and banker on this side, I had 
considerable difficulties in subscribing the necessary capital for the mills and pottery works, 
and the only way in which these concerns could be started was to take the bulk of shares 
myselt. Jn my opinion the following are some of the reasons why I could not raise the 
necessary capital, and why difficulties aie experienced in general in the raising of capital 
for industrial purposes 6 r 

(a) India is purely an agricultural country. In spite of demonstration farms and 
Government assistance, cultivators continue to follow in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, and resort to primitive modes of cultivation, without the assistance 
of labour-saving implements. The science of fertilization is not understood, 
and hence the productive power of land is being reduced year by year. In 
the absence of regular canals and water-supplies, crops are mainly depended 
on the monsoon. All these causes combine to make agriculture dea,r, am 
profits from agriculture are not so large as they are generally supposed to be 

I his is supported by so few well-to-do cultivators attaining to the status c 
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mal|uzars. Agriculture being dear, profits are necessarily low, there is no 
:ry little surplus capital is available for industna 
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much saving, and hence very 
purposes ' 


W The Indian capitalist expects a quick return on his outlay, and is therefore 
induced to invest his surolus oash in landed estates, rather than in iadnstria 
undertakings, whtre realizations of profits are late and doubtful owing to the 
toJlowtng causes:— - v , , , * *■.' ,' v v ; < ,r j . ;-j j 

. (i) W«*t *f mi lei /« When i 
and Waving C& Ltd., I had 




* tfubbulpore. 


(a) Want of proper experts^ anePthe very great difficulty in inducing really 

f eea experts to come out to India,— Prospects were not bright at ^he 
Perfect Pottery Works for some years till the arrival of a manager from 
America. Since the starting of the Jubbulpore Glass Factory, I am doing 
my best to get really good experts, but have been unable to secure the ' 
• services of good smelters or blowers. Considering that Germany and 
Austria tverethe centres of glass trades, as was then imported to this side, 

1 called out, at very heavy expense, German and Austrian workmen from 
Europe, These workmen did uot give the least satisfaction. Up-to-date 
I have spent about Rs. 5,00,000, which amount, in spite of be$t results in 
future, I do hot expect to realize back. In spite of this very heavy sacrifice, 

I have no expert to attend to smelting and blowing departments of the 
glass factory. 

(*) The very low standard of business morality of those concerned in some of the 
recent failures in presidency towns (the most notorious being the Indian 
Specie Bank affair) has acted as check on investment of capital for industrial 
enterprises. I have lost a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 in the Specie Bank in my 
zeal to encourage Indian efforts, and this sad experience is likely to prevent 
many more victims to lay out their capital for industrial concerns. 

(d) The present system of education does not inculcate a taste for industrial* 
enterprises. 

( e ) The duty on Indian cotton mills’ products has given a false idea to the capitalists 
in India that the Government is against the encouragement of Indian 
industries, and will always favour a protective system in favour of* home 
industries. 


For removing the difficulties set forth by me as above, I suggest 

(1) That agriculture should be made as cheap and productive as possible. The 

scope of demonstration farms should be expanded. The average cultivator 
has no knowledge of the means by which his land could be improved, and 
therefore he should be taught the advantages of manuring his land and of 
labour-saving implements. Experts should be appointed to study the cheap- 
est mode of fertilizing different areas of country, and the results of their 
inquiries should be made known broadcast in the language of the people. 
Arrangements should be made to supply a steady water-supply for cultiva- 
tion, as far as possible. 

(2) If agriculture is made lucrative, labour will not migrate and a class of capitalists 

will be created, and under the fertilizing effect of capital, labour will thrive 
and will become productive. To train labour, arrangements should be made 
to get out good experts. In my opinion the present system of getting out 
experts is not satisfactory. The expert 'must be up to his work, his remu- 
neration should be substantial, and the period of his engagement should be a 
long one. Without good remuneration a really good man will not be induced 
to come out to India, and his services are not likely to be productive unless 
his stay on this side is a long one. On his arrival here, he has to study the 
resources available, and if his services are not engaged for a long time, he will 
be just leaving at the time when he has secured sufficient experience. In my 
opinion this engagement should be for at least seven years. 

(3) I am not in favour .of any form of Government control over industrial concerns 

but, in my opinion, the duties, responsibilities, and powers of certified 
. ^ Government auditors should be increased, to enable them to detect irregulari- 
ties and frauds. 

(4) As^he system of education now stands, an average Indian student thinks a 

lucrative Government post, or a legal degree, as his goal. Owing to this 
there is a cramming up of youths educated on a particular line, who are quite 
unfit for business and industrial purposes, and there is more than enough of 
lawyers. Owing to there being more lawyers than needed, we see much 
legation which ultimately results;** making many of the litigants penniless. 
The system of education should be remodelled and a taste for business, indus- 
tries, ami agriculture ^ 

he fink should be taken tar the Government to repeal the duty on 

Indian croton mill products, and the deficiency should be made up. by increi 
non^Britiih importifioafc The ^Government should declare 
~ VSdr the maurtenaiiceof exhitinfir and far the starting of n< 

Uhii 
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Covcrcmmt mist- As regifdithe methods of giving Govetnrffent aid 4 o existing or Dew industries, I not , 
§«*•• of opinion that any of the ffpggestions madcomdsr question No. 5 would be suitabli, but 

perhaps different industries woujd require dinerept treatment. 

" h " f '> < 

^ Cepwml official I ana of opinion that £here should - 1 m$ a Director-General of Industries for the whole 

#£nii*tioa? n and °f 1°^ an( * ^ P* rect<)r9 of; Industries of the several .presidencies and province* 
should be under the Director-General. ;An Advisory Board should be established to assist 
the various Directors. This Board should be composed of members selected for their 
bumness and. industrial capacities. If necessary, these members should be paid men. 

A Director df Industries may be a business man, but a Director-General should certainty 
be an administrative officer. 

As to the Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 
intelligence, in" my opinion, for years to come, these journals will be of no practicable utility 
to the masses, unless they are translated and promulgated in the language of the people. 



I have projected a hydro-electric power scheme for the utilization of the Gour river 
near Jubbulpore. Up to now 1 have spent about Rs. 40,000, as preliminary expenditure^ 
but nothing definite has resulted owing to the diversity of the opinions of the experts. 
I am anxious of putting the papers before the Administration, and to ask their assistance 
in the matter. 

8 Note.— Witness did not give oral evidence . 
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,r6- l-4,«— Ijbave had no exgerieaft ofthe railing' of oaplttfl -for'’ radugtrteefit*rpris3i Wt Oapit 
I have .considerable expprienoe a raising oapitgL fyf' the «y»porativ^ mrtay snf,. 
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i tm working ffbtbe oo-opeajptive societies' came to be }cnown money began to come in 'freely. 

At^preMnt. we, ’do not find any difficulty in getting money at 6 to 7 per oenff, add, in fact, we 
get ran money than we can profitably employ. - • 

♦/Another reason why we do not find muoh difficulty in lotting capital for the movement is 
tMUt the districts we have always been successful in associating the leadibg pebple-v-men w^o 
* bavetbe confidence of the publio— with the movement. I am of ojdftioq^mt so far a/,Eengal 
is oorasraed, . although the extent of hoarded capital has been gff>^eaaggerate£a large 
amount 4r espial is available which may be attracted to industrial undertakings. - The co* 
optative movement is likely to play an important part in thisdfredtion. A development fit 
banking habits among the people will form one of the best means of encopraging investments 
in industrial enterprises. The circumstances of the country do not, howSver, jermit of ajarge 
extension of joint stock banking in the interior, especially in the near future, and the dm; y 
banking system which is capable of indefinite expansion ia co-operative bankxngL Cooperative 
banka have in many places been successful in attracting hoarded wealth usd ia developing ,a 
habit' on the part of the people of investing their savings. Secondly;* eo-openttad 
by encouraging thrift will give a powerful impetus to the creation of oapity. Thin' 
ly, by reduoing the general rate of interest and by putting a stop to usury i£ r 
enoourage investments in industrial conoerns. Fourthly, co-operation, by iwlueiug^v — 
heavy load of indebtedness of the agriculturists, will set free a large portion which is 8ag > 
employed op agriculture and which is now earning a rate of interest which industrial oofioema 
can hardly afford to pay, and will thus direotly promote and encourage investment of 
Indian capital in industries. 

iwe principal sources from which capital for industries may be drawn are the savings 
of middle classes and the savings of substantial agriculturists. In my opinion whenever 
a new industry is started in any locality an attempt should always be made to get the people 
of the plaoe to subscribe the neoessary capital. . • , 

Qi. 5 and 0. — Supply of machinery and plant onthe hire-purohaae system to industries -Gavsrnmtut 
which have been oo-operatively organiamMand to small oonoerns which agree to. put themselves sssWaese. 
ubdtf the goidanoe of the Director of Industries will be an excellent method of assistance. 

. I think whenever there is Government aesistance there should be some Government 
control. It seems- to me difficnlt to express an opinion m to the fornj-of this "control ; hat I 
doubt very mnch whether the appointment of Government Directors will he productive of, 
muon good. Tjje control should, as far aa possible, be legal in form. I do not think that 
any appreciable progress will be made in industrialism in this country till people learn 
associated action ana 1 would therefore urge the necessity of taking, proper steps to develop 
joint (took enterprises. My suggestion is that a more elastio Aot than the Indian Comnanies 
Ae| should be framed to encourage the formation of joint stock enterprise* 'and also to 
provide for an adequate Government control over such eoneems. The Direotor o^ Industries 
should be empowered to Register joint stook concerns under the Act; The Act should 
noli be opea to big concerns, and the Director of Industries should be elm a free 
Jotedyte register a concern or not. If the Direotor thinks that the concern is not one which 
riunMbe feg^red under the speoial Aot, it will be open to the prouwtiriwto have it registered 
^asUt tim Indian Companies Aot. The Direotor should be givejL raw|r supervisory powers 

‘msvagisfcerad under the- Act. It should, however, he made mat registration 

■Wiftf Aot isno guaranteCof snooeas, solvency and good rflatagement, but it rill 
1 r safeguards against abuses and fraud. . The Indian Companies Artis based fin*. 

Ant W the present English Art was framed* as aweealt-of the experience of fife 
edj^a^stookmrtsfpriseln theeeuntry and did prt peecedeeuoh aevelopmtnt as 

veryrM&hybrther them wfll.be s^cMm^for indurtrfalbanb Ksumg ««* 
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wdawii ” by term ^ meant men of some^eduoation with a praAical knowledge of the 
modem development m But in order to improve the general condition 

of the weavers by mean* df establishment of suih factorial, tare should he taken to organise 
them on a profitsharing ^ " 4 -■■>*•* ** , • 

Q. 18.-— The princidfTO lauM^aire* no doubt tteoretfeally the test principle that a l U ft. d ' 

Government ought to follownn reg^d taocoftonfle and industrial activities, But in India meat aMl«tanoT^ 
where State socialism prevails in many%herelt>f e&nomic actiyily,,thrpolicjr of paternaHsm 
is not objectionable, provided always thit.it ^adopted' ia cases, where tbf peopl^through 
lack of knowledge Or want of proper iniBativeind guidance, cannot take full advantage of the 
situation. The function of the State in India in ffaiustriaT ^hero .should be to help the 
people to help themselves, nothing more or less than thsft, If in the case of auy industry 
the people cannot be trusted to help themselves the S^ate sbouljl not step .in. If, on the 
contrary, the Stn|e helps an industry to come into existence, it does not discourage private 
enterprise but Maher encourages it by showing the right lines of advance and helping the 
enterprising to he!}) themselves. 

4k 14. — I should not think that there should be any limitation ; it should be the effort 
of country to be as economically self-contained as possible. K 

j| 25. — Before any cottage industry is co-operatively orgwaitf#* a -propr* survey should Tscimicalaid. 
be maae of the conditions of the industry, particularly as to hO^^ch industries obtain their r ; 
raw matpeial and how they dispose of their finished products aad h<^ lafodrers are finaifce^ 
and whether any improvement in appliances is possible. * * 

Q* 80.— I think it is very necessary that sales agoncies or commercial enjporia fur the J&lsrfgenoies. 
sale of unorganised cottage industries should bo established. With regjjrd ‘£6* societies * 
among cottage workers the greatest difficulty is now experienced in markeffitig the finished 
products. At the initial stage it is necessary for Government to arrange for funds to stkrt & 
depot in Calcutta for the sale of finished products. In time it will 'W popsib^ fqr tfafr 
societies to take over the cost. 


* r 






Q. 41.— The opinion is held by many that the slownesB of industrial development in land policy, 
Bengal is due to the permanent settlement which encourages investments in land in prefcgenqp 
to investments in industrial enterprises. *" ^ ‘ ^ 

Q. 48.— Under the Land Acquisition Act land may be acquired for a company but* 
k ismecessary for a company to prove that the acquisition is needed for the construction of 
some work and that such work is likely to prove useful to the public. It is extremely difficult 
to papte that anv work in connection with a particular industry will be usofuHo the public. 

Government should bo given a free hand to acquire land required for a company* All 
applications for land should be submitted through the Director, and land should be selected by 
him in consultation with the district officers so that such acquisition may not entail hardship 
on individual persons. " , ^ 

Q. 45.— The best way of improving the labourer's efficiency and skill will be to introduce Training 0 f labour* 
primary education amongst artisans. An attempt should be made to bring the insthiction " 

into touch with their occupations. In the case of several industries the efficiency of 
labourers will be considerably improved if a substantial improvement can be effected in the 
condition under which labour is recruited. 

4®. 50.— Lthink industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries' 1>ut Industrial schools/ 
the Director of Industries should consult the Department of Education on educational 
curricula. I may point out that some sort of combination of general education with manual 
instruction is necessary to create amongst the people a mechanical and industrial aptitude. 

Any scheme for giving technical education to the people, particularly to the lower bhadrafog 
class, which does not £^ake into account their hereditary craving ior general education, is, 
doomed to failure, 1 * 

Q. 56—6$. — As regards the development of official administration, my opinic^ is that 1(BBI 

there* fhould be a large Imperial Department in charge of a Directd^ General of Industries, admiaiitration atid 
He should lave special scientific departments for research and should . ^4esisted tiy a body of organisation, 
experts. Tim research scholars should be engaged in suggesting in material am^ 

labcp# There’ should be a central school of design for preparag and circulating Resign 
booSfcfor worWhen. In each provinoe there should be a Director of Industries not necessary , 
m expert, but an officer with administrative experience. II e shquld bea sort of intermediary * 


!jp$ivice aodaittistance should be placed freely at the disposal of all the industries in the Ps* 
should, arrange for teflfhnicjd advice and assistance to local indqgtries in consulta- 
_ the Impend Department. " He should make investigations arjar^he suitability of 
Jluitir to afoyjiarticular area and shquld advise the people ebout fty atfps to be taken 
%) the iaduAry. lie should try to .develop joint stock eoterprisemtery much in the 
— p fef^ptrp <£ Co-operative Sooietjee tfie» tft promote th*d5velopmeat of oo* 
ijjtmm eoaidfciei. T* begia with, it may ndt Se neoesttriiftplaca^xperta wider He 
riU fcMt %B|»<ef the Impedal Department to him. oa wh«i Hhere haa 

I UltioipaM that it wiU he neoeMarj to place wheJe-tisae expert* 
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»n I would PjMOm fbeitfi tjoe appointment of an Advisory Board consisting of officials and 
non-officials, The Director of Industries should be diectly under thekP^vinoial Govern - 
ment and the Member 'of Government in charge of Commerce should preside at meetings 
of the Boarchff Industries. * * r 4 • 2 . 

* 44 

Q 1 ; 80 - 81 .— I would like ft see epUeges of oommew^estabHsStod or preferably commer- 
cial unWbrsities which will combing general education with theoretical and practical train- 
ing in special industries, This will satisfy ' thelpassionate yarning of the people for university 4 
degrees and will enable students to specialise in sgecisj^indusfcries. 

Q. lia. T In the oas^ q£eonch sheU industry the sSpply of raw material is retarded 
by prevdntible causes (vUe an 8 ® 0 ’* Questions 11 and 12). 


Oral Evidence, 8rd January 1917. 

Pteiidtnt . — Q. May I understand from your answers to questions 5 and 6 that you want 
some Companies Act introduced, that will not be like the present Indian Companies Act, to 
deal withjunaller concerns ?— i. Yes. ? 

Q. In what respects would it differ fundamentally from the present Companies Act ?+-A. 
Under the Companies Act, any person can float a company and can get any company 

registered it tymim* up the articles or association in conformity with the provisions of the 
Act* That company may be a bogus company, but he can get it registered. 

^ v &f He has got to supply information about it in the prospectus ?— A. Yes. If it complies 
with the requirements of tbe law it can be registered. I want an Aet which will gijre the 
Registrar uftoefter he may be, (I have suggested that the Director of Industries should 
be the* Registrar)/ power to refuse registration or not. 

Q. 1?hat is Ip say, the Director of Industries will have to look into the prospectus of the 
oempany, m other "words, h 0 will have to see whether it is a sound investment or not? 
J. Whether hhere is a reasonable chance of success or not. 

The difficulty is that you throw an enormous amount of responsibility upon the 
Ijireojar of Industries?—^. Not exactly. Just like the Registrar of Co-operative Societieajie 
can refuse registration, if he has any doubts about it. It won't interfere with private enterprise 
became the promoters can fall back upon the Indian Companies Act. Still if the people in the 
districts know that there is a separate Act and a company registered under that Act will be, 
to a certain extent, under Government supervision, they will be careful to enquire why any 
company has ijdt been registered under the special Act. 

Q. It seems to me that you are suggesting a proposal that is difficult to work in practice— 
an Act for good companies and the existing Indian Companies Act for bogus companies ? — A. 
Not exactly that. There must be a rule making it clear that it should not be open to big 
Concerns and to achieve this object the Act should define the maximum amount of share capital 
of a campany under the Special Act. 

Q. Under any Companies Act it is possible for a company to come to grief and there would 
be no private enterprise if there were no failures ?—*A . Taking the co-operative society. A co- 
operative society can get itself registered under the existing Companies Act. If a co-operative 
society is registered under the Indian Companies Act, nobody in the mofussil would put 
motjfcy in that society because it will not have the benefit of Government supervision. 

, Qv In the present Indian Companies Act safeguards have been provided to prevent bogus 
companies coming into existence ?— A. Still there are bogus companies floated under the Com- * 
panics Act. Ter a certain extent the companies registered under the Special Act will be 
under the supervision of the Government. 


4 Hon’ble Sir R N* Mookerjee.—Q. Will the people like it I do not think that 
Calcutta people will like it. I think middle olass investors in the jnofussil would like it. 

w Predfcnt. — Q. You do not mean to say that the presenl^ndian Companies Act is 
ifmsatisf jgptaf ? — ri. It is unsatisfactory so far as small industries financed by the savings of 
middle clasf men are aracerned, because there is not really sufficient safeguard except that 
e^pytypmpai^ must gib itself audited by an authorised auditor or accountant. 

It is going a step further to extend the paternal attitude of the Government Wed to 
make Che Director of Industries responsible practically for the soundness of these small# W 
oerns ?-£» 2 . J>do not think that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies is responsible for the 
seundqewi of the co-opdrative societies at all. He is not in any way responsible. He mskes 
it wiymear to the people thaCw is not in any way responsible for the safety of the move- 
ment and I haw deadly stated in my note that registration under the epeoiel Act should not 
h*regarded as a guarantee of solvency or good management. V * 

Q. Would ittfert be equally good if the co-operative principle were extended to ord&tfy 
•email industries lik$ those yoq,paention ?— A. The co-operative principles ehoujd be applied tb 
•cottage mdMtriesjfKfct l doubt very much whether small • industries oao be worked*#® a 
co-opefitive Ml suggesting a new inae hiiiry for those eompanieteyhigh are jw4 big 
enough forjt coevally or entail enough for a oe-operative soeiety and (<vmuu t fjs ordinary 
greeting j^fkblio in associated action. ^ 

Mr. d ^ awme"thSt^ Ae English Cmpanies^Ae^ thS 
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» Q, And Vflyjf is it there is so much trouble under the Indian Companies Act ?— A. The 
English Companies Act i t really the development of joint stock enterprise. Here you have 
practically no join* stock entegkrbe. Wp have copied the Indian Act en bloc from the English 
Act. i*'' 

Q. In what way is€a6 existing Act unsuitable for the smaller companies ? Did it impose 
too many obligations on them ?— L It is not elastic. 

y. Do you want to move in the directipn of greater restriction or less restriction? There 
ought to be restrictions, and when yefu know that the' thing is not working well you ought, 
to nave a machinery to change that?— A. Under the Indian Companies Act it is very difficult 
to change even the articles of association or the memorandum of association. 

Q. You wish to move in the direction of relaxing the law?— A. Relaxation but 
subject to proper safeguards. 

Q. You would like to have it on the same or similar lines as the Co-operative Societies 
Act?— A. Yes. In the case of small industries we want an organisation by which the Director 
of Industries should promote small industries and be in charge of the working of the Act. 


Q. You want a special Act for companies of the class satisfying these two conditions, 
theyifcave got to be industrial companies and they have got to be small?- X^Jfcs. . \ 

Q. Should it be controlled by Government? — A. Not exactly controllejjbf Government 
I have not thought over the matter in detail, but there should be some supervision, and the 
supervision Bhould be legal in form. ^ % 

Q. Could you carry it further and submit to us a note as to the detaile^t^ in which ft 
should be worked?— A. Yes. I shall very gladly do that. 

Q. Turning to the report* on the Bankura Weavers' Relief which is apponded to your 
note . , ? — A. I have submitted it to the Government. 1 did not mean it for tlJJe 

Industrial Commission, but I should be very glad to answer any questions on it. 

Q. Is this a fresh idea in Bengal ?— A. It is an entirely new idea. 

Q. It is a thing which is being done for the last 20 years in most of the provinces ?— A- 
Ak least I do not know anything about it. 

President . — Q. Why don't you know about it ? Would there be no means by which you 
should know all these things ? — A. I do not know, 

Mr. (7. E. lotv.— Q . The inspector of weaving societies writes the report. , Js he one of 
vour men ?— A. One of our men. I deputed him to make enquiries into the work of Bankura 
Weavers' Relief Committee. 


Q' There is a post under you like that of the inspector of weaving societies ? — A . Yes. 

Q. How many weaving societies have you got ? — A . About 25. 

Q. Are they all over the place, or particularly in certain districts ? — A . Most of them 
are in Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, and others are scattered here and there. 

Q. The branch weaving schools are affiliated to Serampore ?— A. Yes. The co-oporative 
department has no connection with the Serampore Weaving Institute, and I do not see how 
there could be any connection between them. Our object is that as soon as the Department of 
Industries is constituted in Bengal, we should send down weaving inspectors to instruct "these 
co-operative societies in improved methods of manufacture and other things and try to 
introduce improvements recommended by the Department of Industries. The Ser^npore 
9 school is a mere school for instruction. It has no ^ut-door staff for sending it down ’to 
villages. There is one weaving master in Bengal ana he is under the Director of Agriculture,, 

Q. He has nothing to do with Serampore ? — A , No. It is rather a curious arrangement 
but all the same it is a fact. When I asked for the creation of the post of inspector of ' 
weaving societies 1 suggested to Government that the inspector of weaving societies should 
know something about’ \mving but Government did not think it was necessary.^ Ijjf . 

Q. This officer who inspects the weaving societies— does he s.nythi|ij|by way or- 
helping t^em on the business side to purchase yarn ?—A, He helps thtefin piishasing^ 
and finding markets for them. w ♦ 

. 13. Obvmusly the Bankura Weavers' Relief Committee seems to have a considerable 
difficulty in finding markets?— A. That Committee has been organised to assist not only those 
weavers who are receiving direct assistance but other weaver* who are not receiving direct 
assistance from them, so they have made it a condition' that they should tfttspl&Jfe * 
their' goods on the local market in order that the local market iiiay not be flooded. The work 
is really carried on, not on a business footing but on a charitable basis. 

Q. Have the ordinary co-operative societies with which your Inspgplgt 1 is concert^ been 
successful in improving the market for their goods ? — A. In many plaoOs he has been very 
successful in finding a market for them. At present J am orgafiisjug a sale v dep6t iaf 
Calcutta and in fao£ I haye taken rooms for the purpose and it is to# lie % sale ttepdfc for 
the articles prcdfiHd by the zne^bers of co-operative societies, because we feuud* that unless 
we made arr^gemeat* fdr finding a market for their goofy' it was impossible to make any 
; #p*operative societies. 
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Q. A discussion that we had with the Registrar and the weaving exjpert in another 
province led me to the conclusioil that it was very difficult to run a co-operative credit society 
with success among industrialists for whose products [a y free market did not exist ?— A. As 
far as Bengal is concerned we have a free market, except in the case of artistic industries 
and fine weaving. * 

Q. Suppose you increase your Output by mechanical improvements and improvements in 
haudlooins, would that market be still free ? — A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of the Bankura Relief Committee apart from the restriction which they 
imposed upon themselves in order to prevent injuring people whom they were trying to help, 
do you think that a free market exists for their products ? — A . So long as these weavers 
were carrying on their occupation they were finding a market for their goods. It is only on 
account of scarcity and the fact that prices of yarn have gone up tremendously on acoount of 
the War and there is no fixity in the price of yarn, that they are experiencing difficulties. 

Q. Leaving the War out of the question, you think that before the War they had a free 
market?—^. Yes. 

Q. What other industrial societies are there apart from weavers?— A. They have three 
shoe makers’ societies and two societies among carpenters, but then in the case of societies 
among carpenters they are merely credit societies, and we have not yet made arrangements 
for supply of raw material. 

Q. Don't you find it necessary to train the men in co-operative idea, first of all, through 
credit as the soundest form of co-opcration ? — A, We begin that way and then we try other 
forms. * ? , 

Q. Purchase and distribution ? — A. Yes. 

„ Q. In the case of shoe makers you have not got distribution ?— A* In the case of sho© 
makers we have begun co-operative purchase and distribution of raw material. We have not 
mado any attempt at co-operative sale because those people have a ready market. 

Q. You cannot better their market?—^/. Unless thoy improve the quality of their 
shoes we cannot find a better market for them. There is a good deal of local demand for the 
kind of shoes they make. 

Q . You mention varioilB cottage industries for which co-operative societies may be formed. 
Are you referring to credit as a rule or to cu-operative purchase and distribution ? — A. I refer 
both to credit and co-operative purchase and co-operative distribution. In all these things we 
must have co-operative purchase and distribution combined, It is desirable to begin with 
credit first to teach them the principles of oo-operation. 

Q. Whose function would it bo to look after things like distribution and purchase ?—4. I 
think that the Registrar should have absolute control over these socities, because the Registrar 
arranges for their finance, but then the Registrar should always bo in touch with the Director 
of Industries and take his advioe just as we are doing in the case of fishery societies. 

Q. The Registrar should not be bound to register a society if he thought that it was not 
on sound lines ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You would also carry that a step further and say that you would not agree to yotjr 
central bank financing any enterprise which you think is unsound even if it is backed up by 
the Director of Industries ?— A, Yes. 

Q. Uorible Pandit M. M . Malaviya.— What is the total number of co-operative credit 
#feieti€K in your province? — A . About £,^0. 

^ Q. And of co-operative banks ?— A, By co-operative societies I include co-operative banks. 

Q. Can you tell us the number of co-operative banks as distinct from co-operative societies ? 

4. The bulk of the co-operative societies are co-operative credit societies and they are loosely 
spoken of as co-operative banks. There are other forms of co-operative society too. 

. r Q. Docbase co-operative credit societies help only agriculturists at present?— 4. Yes, 
and also industrialists by which I mean cottage workers. Hefe and there some of those 
wha*o#ltBmaU factories are members of co-operative societies and take loans from co-operative 
societifp to carry on their business. 

Q. If these co-operative societies advance money to industrialists, why is there afty need 
for your having a now institution to help cottage industries ?— 4* We want to start oo* 
operative societies among cottage workers. 

Q. Could you not do that under the present Aot ?— • A* Yes. 

Q, You only want to multiply their number ?— A, So far as cottage workers are 
concerned. ^ * 

Q t You speak a more elastic Act to bring them injjp existence than the Indian 
Companies Act ? — 4* For supporting small industries.^ 

A QannotT these *small industries be assisted by oo-opegafetv$ credit societies organised' 
underthe present Act 1—4. By #mall industries J do not meaikOottege Industrie* Act. 
industries wfaioh are not very big concerns but which are on a smell scale anjh 
the savings of middle class men. They m too small for the Indian;€WpameS^^ too 
big for the Co-peratlve Credit Societies Act* ' ^ ^ . 
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, S’ T°® wgg® 8 * machinery and plant on hire purchase system may be supplied to 
industries which have been co-operatively organised and then you suggest that they should 
agree to put themselves under the guidance of the Director of Industries ?— -J There ar* 
«*lhr Wo propositions involved in Hat statement. The tupplv of machinery and plant on 
■ the hire purchase system to industries which have been co-operatively organised, and the supply 
of machinery and plant to small concerns which agree to put themselves under the guidance 
of the Director of Industries. 6 

Q t What kind of guidance do you want the Director of Industries to exercise ?— Is it 
mere inspection and report or more than that, actual supervision of the business of the 
concern , A, It must be advisory. He cannot actually supervise. 

Q. You do not mean that there should be actual supervision? You mean advice at 
starting ?— i. Yes, but if it is read in connection with my suggestion of a more elastic Act, 
when the Director of Industries registers the concern, the concern must agrco to put itself 
under the guidance of the Director. 

Q. Suppose a more elastic Act does not come into existence, do you Imean that the Director 
should offer advice as to machinery or as to the locality where the concern might be located 
general information and advice,— or do you mean anything beyond it ? You have said that 
you do not want him to supervise the work ?— A, I did not make any general statement. 
That will depend more or less upon the Director of Industries. If a company wants supply of 
machinery on hire purchase system, then it will be a matter ibetween the company and the 
Government to make a contract as to the supervision that it will receive. 

Q. You mean inspection of machinery as one thing ?— A. Inspection of the general work 
too. * > 

Q. Supposing the Director comes and expresses an opinion and the manager of the firm 

finds that that opinion is Dot sound, whom would you wish to go to to decide the matter ? 

As That will be a matter of contract. When a company wants to take machinery from 
Government on easy and reasonable terms, the company must enter into an agreement with 
Government and the agreement to be entered will depend upon the particular circumstances 
of each case. 

Q. Do you think that people will be willing ',o hind themselves to be guided by the 
advice of the Diroctor of Industries in preference to that of the manager of the firm ?— 
A . If the Director of Industries finds that a company which wants machinery is entirely in 
the hands of wrong men, he might insist that they should be guided by his advice before he 
could recommend to Government that that machinery should be given to the company, I 
want that the Director of Industries should have a free hand, as a matter of fact. The 
company may not take the machinery if the Director insists on impossible conditions. 

Q, Suppose he is an incompetent man ? — A . Why do you have an incompetent man 
in the first place ? 

Q. Suppose the manager of the company is satisfied that he is working on right lines ?— 
Let him raise money personally and let him not come to Government at all. 

Q. You say that the Director should be given special supervisory powers over concerns 
registered under the Act that you propose. Suppose the Government thinks that the Director 
should not have such supervisory powers, then would that stand in the way of your having 
a more elastio Act ? — -4. In that case I would not have a more elastic Act. 

Q. You say that an appreciable progress may be made in industrialism in this country if 
people learn combination and co-operation. What steps would you suggest to develop joint 
stock enterprise apart from the proposal of a more elastic Act? Have you any other propose! 
to make ?— A. I do not think there is anything else except propaganda. 

<2- Have not pamphlets been issued in Bengal to inform the people generally of the value 
of co-operative credit societies ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And is the work being carried on even now ?— A. Yes. 

Q , Do you mean that that should be done on a larger scale and more vigorously in the 
oase of joint stock enterprise ?— . A, Yes. It is being done in the case of co-operatur^ qpdit 
societies. „ 

Q . You^ant it to be done in relation to joint stock enterprise also ?— J. Yes. 

Q, Have you any definite points to urge against the present Indian Companies Act ? You 
say that it is oopied from the English Act, but have you anything definite to suggest ?— - A. I 
am afraid I have nothing definite to suggest. That is the general impression which I 
have. 

Q. You say that where there are sufficient industries to be financed a separate bank may 
be had ?— A. Yes. At present, if you begin with an industrial bank .you would not get 
sufficient industries to fioance, - * " 

Q, Where will these small industries that you wish to promote receive their financial 
support from l^A ^ Por the present they may receive financial support from the Government 
ortake loans from the presidency banks on Government guarantee or anything like 

the G)?ernmmt do not sea their way to advance loans directly to finance 
industries and suppose the presidency bsaks cannot help smntl industries, would you in that 



case advocate the establishment of an industrial lp*k to help these industries or not ?-ri. % 
apprehension is that if yon start an industrial hank at once yon may sot Imre sufficient scone 
for lending out yoor funds. An industrial bank should be organised on a twy Jag scale to 
he a snooess. „ * - 

Q. Yon think that there are not a sufficient number of Industries at prtifent ip few * 
separate industrial hsnk 1—A. Yes. It sen be done in con junction with ocher iwtini by the 
existing banks, but for an entirely separate industrial bank I do not tbidk there is scope. . 

Q. Have you heard that people findlgreat difficulty in obtaining money* to finanoe |hei r 
industries 1—A. Yes. «. * ( 

Q. Do you think that that complaint is well founded 1 — A. In some cases it is. 

Q. What suggestion would you make to meet their requirements 1—A- Direct Govern* 
ment loans or loans from the presidency banks for the present, till a sufficient number of 
industries are' organised in this country to make.it worth the while of' any one to start an 
industrial bank. ' 

Q. Would you fix any limit as to the size of the industry, as to what industries money 
should be lent directly ? — I cannot say. 

Q. Are yon aware of any efforts being made to employ the principle of co-operation for 
the sale of produots 1—A. In the case of cottage industries we are doing that. 

Q. Doy ou find that it works well ?—^. So far it has worked well but it is still in (he 
experimental stage. I cannot make any definite statement. 

£ Q t You do not want the Government to follow the principle of lametfaire in the matter 
industries ? — d- No. 

Q. You say that the best way *>f improving the labourer's efficiency and skill would be to 
introduce pri mar y education among the artisans. You do not want to confine it to artisans ? 
- A . No. 

Q. You want it to be general ? — A . Yes. 

Q. And you would briiig that instruction into touch with^their occupations by putting in 
some manual training later on, some training in their particular industry and the technioali* 
ties of their art ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say at the end of your note, " The Director of Industries should try to develop 
joint stock enterprises very much in the same way as the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
tries to promote the development of co-operative societies. Would you advooate a prbpa- 
^anda similar to what your department have been carrying on, to point out the benefits of 
joint stock enterprise ? — A . Yes. * , 

And also to convey information as to wbat industries can profitably be worked? 

-i. Y«l * * 

Q And also information as to the markets for the different kinds of industries ?*— A. Yes. 

Q. In fact, you would expect your Director of Industries to constitute a bureau of 
information for supplying more commercial and manufacturing information? — A. He might 
get the information from a separate bureau of information. At anp rate, he should be the, 
medium of Information. 


may 


0,1 With regard to raw materials, where machinery can be had, and where finished product 
he disposed of 

Sir ' F. B. Stewart. — Q. Will you develop your answers to questions five and six a little 
i dearly in a short note, * stating what difficulties there are at present and what your 
suggestions ore for meeting them ? — A. Yes. 

Eoeftle Sir Fatulbhoy Cvrrimbhoy.—Q,. You say you do.not find any difficulty ingetting 
money at six to seven per cent. ? — A. Yes. 

Q. For whft periods ? — A. Four years, three years. 

0. TJMlyou can easily lend to these industrial societies too 1—A. We are lending (hem 


m<^ejr, . 

r , 0. About the Director of Industries, suppose he was touring to jnspeot industries, how 

S» are the Board’s meetings to be held, how could they manage their stairs if nothing is to 
be sanctioned unless the Director passes it 1—A. The Director of Industries would hot manage 
the industrial oonoerns at all. He will only supervise and his powe* of supervision should 
be by the Act. The Registrar of Co-operatiVe Societies under the Co-operatit* So- 
cieties Act ha# not unlimited powers at all. Hehas^got very limited powers, ihueh more 
limited than people imagine. - ’ 

■ • Q. Have you any unions hew 1—A. , Yee. 

aepeots 
the evils 
(hinge. 
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Q- Yon would also have factories in the oities f — A. At the same time we should keep our 
cottage industries alive. You should not pay exclusive attention to starting and developing 

and other things. ore 

# P f odtese the cottagelnduBtriee must go on and mills ought to go on too ?~ A. Yes. 

Q. You sav that the Director of Industries should he directly under the provincial 
Government, and at the same time you say that he should be a sort of intermediary between 
the Imperial department and the local industries and.that he should bring all improvements 
which the Imperial department recommends to the notice of local industries. Must he 
. correspond through the Local Government ?— A. It will mean too much delay. 

Q. What is your objection to having a man from the Imperial department ?— He 
must know the local conditions. It will take a long time for him to know. He must be a 
provincial man. 

# & He may be a service man ?— To begin with, my idea is that it is better to have a 
service man. 

Q. How oould he have any idea of industries?— A. But then he will have the Imperial 
department to advise him. £ 

Q. Do you think it would be workable to have the Director of Industries under the Local 
Government always communicating directly with the Imperial Government ?— A, So far as 
the business side of the industries is concerned. 

Q. The Government can appoint a local man as Director of Industries under the Imperial 
department. They can easily do that ? — A. I do not think that will work well There wifi' 
be a good deal of friction between the provincial Government and the Director of Industries 
if he is an Imperial man, 

Q. You want the Director appointed by the Local Government, should directly 
jommunicate with the Imperial Government ?—A. With the Imperial department and not 
frith the Imperial Government. The Department of Agriculture always corresponds with 
the Imperial Agriculturist direct. 

Q. With the sanction of Local Government ?— A. There is general sanction, I think, to 
jorrespond on technical matters. 

Mr. A . Chattcrton.—Q. With reference to your answers to questions 5 and 6, you make 
main suggestions. Are they based on aotual experience of difficulties in connection with 
small industries ?— i. It is based on a general impression of them and noton aotual 
experience. 

Q. You promised to submit a note on the subject, and may I suggest that you should 
first enquire as to how these difficulties have actually been dealt with in # other provinces. You 
may get information &b to how they have been dealt with by the existing agenoy. You are 
proposing an entirely new method of dealing with them and asking for special legislation ? — 

A . The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in other provinces have nothing to do with 
industries. 

- Q.If you suggest that special legislation is necessary for these industrial companies 
* which aw too big to be dealt with under the Co-operative Societies Act, should there be any 
limit to the size of the society as regards financial transactions? — ^. Yes. There should be 
such a limit. Small industries cannot be dealt with by the Co-operative Societies Act 
because when you start an industry you want to make as much profit out of it as possible. 

Industries cannot be dealt with oo-oporatively, except cottage industries. 

Q. You have been talking about these industries, but you have not mentioned anj$fc 
specific one of the class that you want to deal with under this Act ? — A. Take, for instance, 
the Rangpur Tobacco Factory Co. That is a small company financed by the savings of middle 
class men. That is not a big company. There are a lot of fishery companies started, which 
•are absolutely bogus and useless, but the Registrar cannot but register them so long as the 
artioles of association and the mem uandum of association conform to the requirements of the 
Aot. - The Registrar of the joint stock companies is bound to register them. * ‘ . 

<£. What was their capital? — A . Sometimes Rs. 10,000 sometimes Rs. 20,000 and 
sometimes a lakh of rupees, They are absolutely bogus. They play on the general ignorance 
of the peopl%in the mofussil and get money from them and after two efr three years we hear 
no more of them; 

^ Is it not possible to deal with these under the existing law ?— 4. No. 


Witness No. 165. 
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vMr. A. C. Cake, A. I. M.E., Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bengal-Nagpnr nun*. «y. 

Written Etimncb. 

\ Q*. 44-51.— There ii at present a scarcity of competent .killed handicraftsmen in the n v.{„;„g 
various trade. on whiJh mechanical and eleetrical engineering depend and there i. great t0 j .aptrHnoa. 
difflcHtt* in obtaining competent foremen and chargehana. for the subordinate rtpenruion, 

J.worMhope, 
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Most of the large railways in India have systems of apprenticeship for Europeans! 
Anglo-Indians and Indians, but the demand latterly, owing to the continued Scansion 6f 
railways, the mining and other industries requiring trained mechanics, has. exceeded the 
jupply from this source. Bailway workshops would seem for some years to c qme, as in 
past, to continue as the principal training ground for skilled mechanical handicraftsmen. 

It is impossible to expect either technical colleges or industrial schools to meet a 
lemand of this nature, and money spent on such institutions with the object of turning out 
drilled hadicraftsroen is money wasted. Apprentices in a large workshop are influence tv 
the standard of workmanship maintained by a number of skilled workmen, to a degree which 
is impossible in an institution where there may be only one or two skilled instructors, such as 
i technical college or industrial school, in which the majority are learners. 

As a rule lads trained exclusively in a technical college or an industrial school are 
never competent to supervise and carry out the practical operations required in the work- 
jhops, and I have never been able to employ suob lads advantageously owing, in the firet 
place, to their want of knowledge of practical operations, and also to the impossibility of 
paying the salary which the possession of certificates might perhaps have led them to expect. 

The standard of workmanship in an Indian engineering workshop is much more 
easily improved by example than by instruction ; it is therefore necessary that foremen and 
chargehands should be experts in the particular work which they supervise. 

Apprentices for training in railway workshops are recruited from three classes j— 

1 (I) Europeans or Anglo-Indians. 

(2) Illiterate or partly illiterate Indians. 

(8) Indians of some education. 


The standard of general education of the European and Anglo-Indian lads offering 
themselves as apprentices is, with few exceptions, lamentably low, and this is a severe handicap 
to instruction in the theoretical subjects allied to their practical work. Standards of education 
appear to vary in the various provinces and, in the case of the children of railway employes, 
liable to transfer on a railway which may traverse two or more provinces, the want of a 
uniform standard is somewhat of a difficulty. 

The larger proportion of skilled mechanical labour is recruited from the Indian 
agricultural classes who as a rule are illiterate, but many of this class, in spite of this very 
great handicap, develop into first class workmen when associated with competent foremen and 
chargehands, and with opportunities given for suitable education when young, would in 
years to come be competent foremen and chargehands and possibly rise beyond that grade. 

Possibly due to the fact that skilled handicraftsmanship is at present usually accom- 
panied by illiteracy, until quite recently Indian lads of education have not taken to work 
necessitating skilled manual labour ; there is, however, an indication that this reluctanoe is 
disappearing. The prestige, however, attached to Government appointments and the legal 
profession apparently induce many parents to maintain their sons in schools or colleges, with 
this object in view, to an age beyond that suitable for starting life as a mechanioal apprentice, 
with the result that in many cases the lads eventually drift into clerical or similar work with 
little prospect of advancement. For the educated Indian lad who undergoes a thorough 
workshop training and takes opportunities given him of theoretical instruction during this 
period, tne possibilities for his advancement in years to come should be many. 

The standard of education of the educated Indian lad offering as apprentices is higher 
than that of the European or Anglo-Indian lad and it would appear possible to start technical 
classes on a higher level than is possible with Europeans and Anglo-Indian lads. It 
is impossible at present however to say whether Indian lads of this class will continue to 
come forward and undertake practical work in workshops ; all that can be done is to provide 
the opportunities. 

In connection with their system of apprenticeship some of the larger Indian 
railways maintain technical schools for their apprentices^ receiving a small grant from 
Government in their aid. Some of these schools hold classes at night and I believe some hold 
them during the day. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway, with which I am connected, have provided a comfort* 
able home for European and Anglo-Indian apprentices, supervised by a matron, and jn the 
same building are situated class rooms in which technical classes are held in the evening ; certain 
classes are also held for the eduoated Indian apprentices we have at present. We also hold 
olasees in the evening for Indian apprentices who are illiterate or nearly so, where they are 
taught reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, and drawing. I may sav this class has 
shown 'that they appreciate in a marked degree the opportunities we have been able to give 
with our limited resources. 


I have been engaged on Indian railways for$6,yeare and l am fisaaljr^ jojiniot 
that considering railway workshops mu# be looked to for some years as the prinmpaT faainm 
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It is suggested ttait the scope of existing railway technical schools should be 
extended^jAisiaeiubly at the principal railway centres ; they would be subject to the control, 
IS at present} of the Education Department but the course of studies should be subject to the 
Approval of the. Locomotive and Carriage Superintendents , Committee of the Indian Railway 
Conference Association ; this committee is composed of mechanical engineers controlling large 
bodies ofmen in all meohanical and electrical trades on all the railways of India. 

Additional facilities for training apprentices in Indian railway workshops will doubtless 
involve extra expenditure in supervision, quarters, hostels and schools run in conjunction with 
workshop training. Such expenditure might, however, be met by diverting some of the funds 
at present allotted to the Education Department. Under such conditions, practical training 
in real workshops and theoretical instruction would run concurrently at a time of life when a 
lad's mind would be*in its most receptive condition, and practical and theoretical training 
would appear in their proper relation to each other. 

The best of the lads who have been through these proposed schools run in conjunction 
with railway workshops might be given some opportunity of either entering some college or 
university, where a degree in mechanical engineering could be obtained, or else, if competent, 
without further instruction, of entering direct for such an examination. Some such scheme, 
which is simply a proposal to extend existing organizations, would go far to promote the 
education of the country in the mechanical engineering industry on practical lines. 


(Witness here pave confidential evidence.) 

Many of the large Indian railway shops are well organised and equipped with the 
most modern plant and machinery and the work turned out of them compares favourably 
with that of some of the best shops in the United Kingdom. It should therefore be possible 
for Indian apprentices, provided proper opportunities for technical instruction are given, to 
obtain as thorough a training as could be obtained in the United Kingdom. 

As regards European and Anglo-Indian apprentices, the case is somewhat different. 
There is always a tendency to look on at an Indian workman than actually do the work, and 
I have always encouraged such lads to go to England for a couple of years or more when 
their apprenticeship is ended where they must do their fair share of the work in a workshop. 

In many cases I have obtained employment for such lads in railway and locomotive work- 
shops and such men, whose interests are bound up with India, on their return are likely to 
develop into extremely useful men. 

Considering the unlimited supplies of raw material in India, possibilities in the 
mechanical and electrical engineering industry are great. Expansion in steel and iron works, 
including the manufacture oi plates, sheets, tyres, axles, spring Bteel and sections of all sizes 
would probably be necessary prior to any very marked progress in an indigenous mechanical 
engineering industry and also an adequate supply of skilled mechanical labour. 

Any discussion of labour questions in India which omits some reference to the housing 
question cannot be considered complete. It is impossible to expect any improvement in the 
labourer's efficiency and skill if comfortablo housing accommodation is not provided and 
measures of sanitation adopted. 

It is possible at present for any new industrial settlement laid out with the greatest 
care and maintained in a high state of efficiency to be threatened by epidemics originating in 
the various bustees which eventually spring up on the boundaries. These bustees are under no 4 
control either as regards laying out or sanitary maintenance, and with the possible growth of 
new industrial settlements in India, are an evil which requires attentjpn. 

Whatever the amount of land taken up for the purposes of an industrial settlement, 

I do not suppose it will ever be possible to prevent the springing up of villages immediately 
outside the boundary of a settlement, but it should not be difficult to enact that such villages 
within a radius of one mile should be laid out with wide streets with due regard to prevailing 
direction of wind and other features tending to effective sanitary measures being made 
possible. 

O n at. EviDEHOE, 3rd January 1917. 


Preiidmt.—Q Your note brings many facts that we have already oome across. There is 
one point that I should like to ask your opinion about and that is the reason why young boys do 
not go into engineering so much as in the case of law and medicine, where if they fail they 
then turn their attention to engineering with the result that they take to engineering very 
late in life to be of any value. In addition to that there is the point that the boys who go 
into engineering do not get the opportunity of rising to the top of the profession as in the 
case of law. Kiev are therefore moving in a vicious circle. Can you tell us how we couW 
get over title trouBleY— A. Until quite recently we have never had any educated Indian lads at 
all. 

heie going teprise to. . A . . 

1 Do youvfiud that the European and/nglo-Indian boys are lower in standard, of, 

"£**s4. ; Maoh lower. • ' 
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Q- Don't you get boys from schools like the St. J oseph's *i-*A,t We get boyB from all over 
India. A few are fairly well educated. It is very difficult to start theoretical training* in the case 
of some of the lads who have not a proper grounding. 

Hobble Sir if. A. Mookerjee , — Q. Is it not the general impression that Indians should not 
be allowed to occupy places where they would have to control Europeans? — A . I thiu^ thattho 
real reason is that they do not start at the bottom. The question of prejudice has never 
arisen. Existing conditions do not admit of such a supposition. 

President, — Q. Have you tried boys from Sibpur ?—J, We have had one or two. They 
did not have enough practical experience. 

Q* What age? — A. From 19 to 21. I cannot say that I have had very much experience 
.with them. 

Q. Do they come from the apprentice department ?— A. I cannot tell you offbagl v 

Q. Are they trained in electrical engineering?— A. I suppose bo, up to a certain point#* But, 
still in a college of that sort a boy does not get the actual experience that he would get in a 
workshop. Without proper co-ordination of theory and praetioe I do not see Ay prospect of 
progress. 

Q. Have you had anything to do with the proposal to establish a technical college at 
Sakchi? — A, No. 

Q. The proposal has been considered by a Bmall committee and the idea is that they should 
establish a technical college at Sakchi which will be devoted largely to the metallurgical side. 
That of course would necessarily include electrical engineering. Would not your own province 
be sufficient to justify anything of the standard of a college ? — A. I have suggested that in my 
note. I suggest that in all large railway centres our present system of night schools should 
be very much extended so as to give more provision for education of that sort. In Sakchi 
mechanical engineering is subsidiary to the manufacture of steel and iron. 

Q. Do you want any Government assistance in this matter ? -A. I propose that the whole 
Bcheme should be financed by Government. It is not part of the duty of the railway company 
to do what I suggest. The railway is only justified in providing for its own requirements 
which it has done. 

Ron'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.— Q. Would the railway co-operate with the Government?— 
A. That is my proposal. 

President. — Q. What would you provide ? — A . Hostel accommodation for students and a 
staff of competent teachers. 

Q . And facilities for training in the workshops ?— A. Yes, so that theoretical and practical 
training may go hand in hand. 

Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. Would it be a development of what you have already ?*— A. Yes, I 
think the details may be ai ranged later on when the scheme is further developed.’ 

President,— Q. Doyoujhink there is room atKhargpur for an engineering college with or 
without Sibpur ? — A. 1 do*" not think the Sibpur College meets the conditions at all. As 
regards civil engineering it does As regards mechanical engineering it does not. 

Q. Would you like these colleges to specialise, one for civil engineering at Sibpur, one for 
mechanical engineering at Khargpur and one for metallurgy at Sakchi aud so on ? — 
A. I propose that such institutions should be established at all large railway centres in the 
country. It seems to me that a large part of the money spent in technical education might be 
utilised for this purpose Jo better advantage. 

Q. How many students would you get in the higher grade oollege at Khargpur ?~-A, Ido 
not propose to establish a higher grade college. A school would be sufficient where education up 
to a certain point might be given. After that they might go to a higher oollege or a univer- 
sity where they might get higher instruction in scientific subjects. 

Q. You do not propose to have an institution there that would train a boy in the theoretical 
side of mechanical engineering and electrical engineering beyond that required for a foreman ? 
—A* That may be done eventually. What I propose now is onlylor the average lad. The 
clever lads can well look after themselves. 

4 Sir F. //. Stewart .— Q . In that case would it be necessary to send Anglo-Indian boys home ? 
— A. As a rule I do not think it would be necessary. They can be sent occasionally. 

President.— Q. Have you had any experience of the scholars who are sent to England?— 
A . The men I refer to go on their own initiative* * # 

Q . You have never met a returned scholar?— A. No. 

Mr, G> F, Low.-*Q. What pay do these foremen and chargehands get ?— A. As regards 
the chargehands it varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 a month and the foremen go up to fis. 500. 

Q. With reference to 4hat you say about thO lads trained in a technical college or an 
industrial school, I suppose you never had instances of men ooming for employment woo have 
been in a technical oollege or school and taken apprenticeship and then came to you for empty* 
inept i—A. No. I have had many applications from men who havfWa in technical schools' 
They produce certificates but a few questions ^showed (hat {key were not oos^ctent^m^er- 
take any work in the shops* ' 
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Q> Do men come ft you from Sibpur ae apprentices ?— A. I have-not had any applica- 
tions fro# such men. * J V 

In connection with what you say regarding the education of apprentices, can yon say 
what sort of education they have had? Are they failed matrics f—A. We have laid down a 
osrtauytandard of education. Our conditions are that the candidate must undergo some 
preliminary mental and physical test to find out his general fitness. He must produoe a 
certificate that he is between 15 and 17 and he must also produce a certificate of character 
from a respectable person and from the school where he was last showing that he has at least 
passed the 6Jh or the 6th standard. 

Q. Are these young men mostly Bengalis?—^. Some of them are. 

Q. Aro they of the Bhadralog class, that is the educated middle class?— A, I suppose so. 
Tfceir fathers are clerks and men of that class. 

' ' $ When did you make this offer to educated Indians ? — Early last year. 

Q* What was your reason in making that offer ? - A. It was chiefly due to our own require- 
ments. Ip our staff we have 16,000 men and the recruitment of the staff is a. very important 
consideration. Railway carriage building in India although perhaps not generally known 
is a very important industry. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway alone, has spent 10 lakhs a year 
for the last five years on new carriages. The difficulty has been to find competent men to 
supervise the construction of new carriages. The ordinary Anglo-Indian boy with traditions 
of the past is inclined to go to the locomotive shop. Carriage building has never had a 
proper standing in India ana the opportunity was taken to get another class which had^no 
traditions at all and this scheme which was accepted by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
was instituted. So far the scheme has been successful and the lads are doing very well 
indeel. We have got 20 odd lads now. 

Q. Had these any previous training t—A. None at all. We took them as apprentices and in 
drawing up the scheme we were of opinion that it would be advisable to be precise about what 
the prospects would he. I was not actuated by any other reason except that of providing 
for our own requirements. We Iried to make the prospects a little better than would he the 
ease if the lads took up clerical positions. 


President. — Q. Your prospects are little better than if they entered as clerks ? — A . The 

C rospects are very clearly laid down. Beyond a certain stage it all depends upon the man 
imself. 

Q. These men will be quulified to be chargehands and foremen ?— A, Yes. 

Q. They can rise to Rs. 600 ?— A. It depends entirely on the lad what they eventually 
rise to. 

jlfr. C. E. Low . — Q. What are your shop hours ?—A. 7 to 11 and 12 to 4»-80. 

Q. Have you had any trouble about unpunctuality so far ? — A . Not so far. 

Q. Where do they live? — A. With their parents and guardians who are at Khargpur. 

Q. What pay do they get when they come in ?— A, I think they start on S15 a month 
and in the next year R17. S19 in the third year and so on and in the fifth year R25. 

Q. They pay no premium of any kind ? — A. No. 

Q, What olass of men do the teaching ?— A. Our own office staff, the foremen and the, 
chargehands. * „ 

Q. Are not these men too tired to he able to profit by the teaching ? — A. They manage it 
all right. We have two classes a week. We cannot do more. 

' Q. Because of the shortage of staff ?— A, We have not got sufficient staff. i 

As regards the pay I said that they get R25 k the 5th year. Under the agreement 
they can go up to RlUO a month. After that the ooy's prospects are in his own hands. 

* Q. You have done a good deal in the way of housing the employes. Do you find that 
sanitary surroundings and things of that sort have an effect on their efficiency ? — A» Un- 
doubtedly. If a man has got a comfortable home that re-acts on his efficiency as a workman. 

Q. Do those men who have not houses show any desire to get houses from the company ?— 

A. Very desire. There is always great competition for the houses. We can never keep 
pace with our requirements. 

Q» Do these Indian artisan classes take to any particular form of amusement or recreation ? 

— - A. In Khargpur we have an Indian institute where there is a library. There are billiard 
tables, tennis courffrand other forms of recreation. 


Q. That is for the superior Indian staff ?—A, As regards the other staff there is a project 
on foot to provide a recreation ground for football, etc. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M Malaviva.—Q. Were you educated at any university or at some 
works ?*— A. I acquired my knowledge both at a college and at the works. 

Qk What university Durham College of Science 
' 0. Did you have any good workshop attached to the meohanical engineering 

ihsrflU^, There was no workshop at all. I served my time in the shops of the North- Easter 
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Q- That was after receiving the theoretioal instruction ? — A , . Itrwas at the same time. I 
used to attend the classes in the evening. How many days in the week?— I cannot remember. 
It is a long time ago. ^ 

Q. How far were these works situated from the college ? — A , About a mile and a ha lf. 

Q • And what was the total number of students that used to attend the oollege?— 1 
cannot remember that. It was over 25 years ago. ' 

Q • Supposing you had a workshop attached to the Durham College, fitted with modern 
machinery appliances, and you went there for practical training, would that not have suited you 
equally well ?— .4. No. The spirit of a workshop is never present in a workshop attached to a 
oollege. 

Q In what way ? — A. In a workshop attached to a college you are never face to face 
with realities. In a workshop you are up against real difficulties. Moreover in a workshop 
attached to a college you cannot have more than one or two skilled instructors. r 

1 Q. If there were a larger number of them ?— .4. At the most you might have half a dozen. 
In a workshop you will grt more practical instruction than if you simply attended lectures or 
demonstrations. Moreover there is the spirit of the workshop which can never possibly be 
obtained in a college workshop. r 

Q* In your opinion is the theoretical part of the instruction much better imparted in a 
college? — A . You cannot get theoretical instruction in a workshop. 

Q. But theoretical instruction is also valuable? — A, Quite so. My point is this. Theo- 
retical training and practical training must go hand in hand. The practical training you must 
get in the workshops. Theoretical training you must get in the college. 

Take for instance the University of Birmingham. They provide mechanical training and 
it is throughout experimental. 9 

President . — Q. That is only in the Calendar ? — A. In practice it is not so. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. I only want to clear this one point. Suppose you 
had a college where instruction is imparted both in the theory and practice of mechanical 
engineering and if the student undergoes a certain standard of examination, is he not likely to 
be more successful than one who has not had such previous grounding? — A. I think the only 
practical training for a mechanical engineer iB in a proper workshop ; and theoretical instruction 
should be had at th e same time. 

Q. You say that you have only two evening classes?—^. That is simply due to shortage 
of staff and accommodation. 

Q * Do you think that you will be able to take a larger number of students who may wish 
to take up mechanical engineering?— .4. There is no accommodation and it is simply a question 
of accommodation. 

President.— Q. You are taking 20 every year. That brings it on a level with Sibpur ?— A. 

I do not suppose we take in 20 every year. At present I am going into the question of hostei 
accommodation and the housing of the staff. I do not propose to ask the railway oompanv 
to build a hostel. It is a question for the Government. I find that the Allahabad 
University had a very large Rum for building hostels for law students. It seems to me that 
engineering students are just as important aB law students especially at the present time when 
engineering has turned out to be one of the essentials of the existence of a nation. I do not 
know whether you can say the same thing of the profession of law. 

Q. Your proposal comes to this, that you want to establish a college close to the works?— 
A. Quite so. 

Q. Do you think that if the number of students increases the railway company will have 
no objection to give them facilities for practical training ?— A. I do not think 6o. 1 am not 
speaking of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway l&nly. The State railways could do a great deal to 
assist in the matter. 

Q. If one central thoroughly equipped first class mechanical engineering college is 
established near some railway works and provision is made for training a sufficient number 
of students would not that be useful? — A . That is not my proposal. My proposal is to 1 
establish a technical school at all important railway centres, such as J amaJ pur, Kanchrapara 
Lahore and so on. ’ 

Q. Does the standard of education that you have prescribed, namely the 5th standard, 
suffice? — A. Yes, so far as we have gone. He must have a good general education before any 
theoretioal' instruction is possible. * 

Q. When they come to you they have no training in drawing and manual work ?— A* Not 
more than what they get in the ordinary schools. A certain amount of manual instruction 
is given. ^ . 

Q- If they had a certain amount of manual instruction that would behetter 1—A. It should 
not be at the expense of general education. It should be in addition to .the general 
education. ^ • 

Eon’ble Sir ft ft Mookerjee. — Q t Under your proposal would you want any agreement 
that they must serve you for a certain period of time?— A. That would he part mi ihe agree* 
went They must serve u» for a oertain .period o£ time before they go out forthea^res.lhat 
is our system at present „ 
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Q. Ttom what you have just said may I take it that the Bengal- Nagpur Bailway woulU 
be prepared to take a certain number of students every year ? — A , We have at present 148 
apprentice* of whom 125 are illiterate. We have got anight school where we teach 
dementtiry subjects! reading, elementary drawing and arithmetic and they are doing very 
well. Our attendance is 90 to 100. For this school we get nothing from Government . 

Q. May I also take this as an authentic information to be used by me if necessary in 
moving the Government of Bengal to make some arrangements with your railway to send 
some boys from Bengal?— i. This is only my personal proposal. Our Agent, Mr. Godfrey, 
reminds me that our present scheme has the approval of the Home Board. The present 
suggestion has never been put before the-Bengal-Nagpur Railway Board at all. I am not 
therefore in a position to say anything definitely about it. But from the sympathetic way 
in which the Home Board treats such questions 1 think they would support it. 

President,— Q. You would only gain and not lose. You would be able to get the pick of 
the men for your work ?— A, I put the matter not from the point of view of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway but from a much broader point of view. I am suggesting that it should be done in 
all the big railway centres. 

Hon’ble Sir B . N,Mookerjee.—Q. If you train up a certain number of boys inKhargpur 
they would be available not only for your work but also for the engineering firms in Cal- 
cutta?— Q. That is quite so. 

Q . And the surplus might find employment, say, in Lucknow and other places. If a 
boy gets training in your shops and he gets a certificate of competence he would value th%t 
certificate as a passport that would lead to his success in his future career? — A . Yes, but if 
there were more men trained in other parts of the country we might get the benefit of the 
men trained in other places also. 

Q. It would be difficult to ask the Government to help if you are going to take them under 
your service ? — A. That is only under certain limitations. That iB for, say, two years. After 
that they can go away. 

Mr, A. Chattteron. — Q. Assuming that your proposal is carried out would yon advocate 
the abolition of the mechanical engineering classes m the various engineering colleges that 
have been started such as at Sibpur?— A. As regards the mechanical portion I cannot say very 
much about it. With the exception of a very few cases I have not been able to give lads 
from Sibpur work. They do not seem to have the training that we want. My proposal was 
that there should be some opening for higher education which will be available for lads who 
pass through these works. 

Q. At the end of a course of, say, five years they might go to a larger college of university 
rank?— A, Yes. 

Q. How long would it be necessary to be there?— A. 1 think about two years. 

Q. Yon say that money spent on industrial schools and colleges is wasted. Can you tell me 
from what industrial schools these boys come?— A. I said with a view to provide handicrafts- 
men from a variety of places. 

Q, Have you had any from Kalimpong ? — A, I do not think so. We have had from Ranchi. 

Q. I should like to know if the training the boys have had is adequate or whether they come 
with swollen heads and demand that they mutt be given so much pay '1—A. That is the condition 
I generally find. The man comes with a certificate, and he wants to be put in charge at once. 

If we put him into a fitting shop and ask him to do a certain piece of work he knows very 
little about it and I cannot therefore employ him. A man who begins at the bottom is able to 
turn out much better work and he works on a much smaller pay than these men demand. 

What pay would you be prepared to pay these men from the industrial sohools who 
come to learn as workmen ? — A. I think 6 or 7 annas a day. 

^ Q. Do these men want more ?— A. Yes. But they are found useless. The training that 
they get is net of any use to ns. 

President,— Q, Have you got anything to say by way of supplementing your note?— A. I 
would like only to allude to what I say at the end of my note regarding the quarters for the 
workmen. If a new industrial settlement is laid out there is a chance of bustees springing upon 
the boundary line without any plan or control. If it is affected with any disease it is likely to 
threaten thflettlement. I believe that at Sakohi the same trouble is starting. My proposal 
is that in connection with new settlements there should be an enactment which will prevent 
these bustees springing up in their own way. They should be laid out in a way as to make 
sanitary measures effective. I suggest that within a mile beyond the settlement no bustees 
should be allowed to Spring up except with broad streets and with proper safeguards for their 
sanitary condi tion . I am referring only to settlements that may be built newly in future. 

Q. You do not object to settlements being formed if there is proper supervision and sanitary 
armngemeat f—A. Ac present there is no provision to enforce the observance of sanitary 
principles. My suggestion is’that in the case of a new settlement there should be a zone in 
which people if thty want to build bustees will have to do so having regard to broad streets 
*&d inch other precautions as will make sanitation effective* 

4 Wieso bmbess will it be to look after this 1—A. I presume the Collector of the district. 

» mnmoipaUty at Khargpn#?-i. We have got a station oommiftee 
teapocaible lor the adquoiitr»tkm<of the place. 
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Q. Have to u heard of other cases so that a general memorial may her made with a view to 
Govern metit taking action ? — A . I heard that at Sakchi there was very much the seine oondition. 

Q. The area could be declared a municipal area beyond the actual setttaraeift ? 7 -A. t I do 
not think that would meet the case. t 

Hon* hie Pandit M . M . Malaviya.— Q . What is the population there? — A . I think about 
22,000. If you declare it a municipal area that will only ||| off the evil dly and the trouble 
is bound to jecur again. That is my point. The municipality would have a boundary and 
beyond that boundary the whole trouble will start again. My point is that beyond the 
boundary of the municipality there should be a certain area in which villages would be built 
in a certain plan. 

Q. You want a suburban area marked out for every municipality ? — A . That is so. 


Witness No. 166. 

Me. L. Gould, General Manager , Kumardhubi Fireclay and Silica Works, Limited* 

Written Evidenoe. 

* I have pleasure in offering my views on matters with whioh I have had practical dealings 
in India during the past 11 yearB. 

The manufacture of refractory goods of silica, fireclay and magnesite in this country has 
considerably improved during the past few years and this has been brought about chiefly by co- 
operation between supplier and consumer and also by improved manipulation by operatives due 
to practical demonstration and the introduction of up-to-date machinery and appliances. 

Magnesite bricks were not made in India two years ago but to-day the Indian 
magnesite brick is of equal quality with the best brands formerly imported, considerable strides 
are also being made in the manufacture of silica goods, whilst in most cases the country fire- 
brick has taken the place of those imported and have been proved to be equal tb European 
firebricks. 

Iodiais now praotically in a position to supply all the firebrick material required and 
considerable quantities are being shipped to Ceylon, Burma, etc., and the demand is increasing. 
The expansion of the fireclay industry depends to a large extent upon the further expansion of 
the iron and Bteel trade, mineral smelting works, bye-product coke ovenB, and coal distil- 
lation .plants, etc., and also t>o the discovery of new sources of raw material, because so far as 
has yet been proved India is not overburdened with refractory material. 

I consider Indian labour in this particular industry capable of turning out just as good 
work as that of any other country although operatives are much slower, and attendance uncer- 
tain, there is a tendency for the Indian, as in other countries, to strike work when improve- 
ments are made such for instance, upon the introduction of mechanical installations, anothei 
difficulty with Indian labour is caste prejudice and the refusal of those with even a little educa- 
tion to soil their hands, consequently it often happens that a useful workman deserving ad- 
vancement has to be retained at the bench because jf raised to a foreman his practical .services 
cease, he goes no further and expects to be allowed to look on. 

Elementary education is very necessary for the improvement of native labour but this 
should not consist of mere writing and reading in English, good Hindusthani or Bengali edu- 
cation would be preferable if combined with some form of elementary practical technical in- 
struction for the improvement of the handicraftsman as all operatives cannot be foreman and 
clerks. 

The Government could give assistance by providing a central laboratory with complete 
appliances for analytical and physical research and testing of raw materials, but this would only 
be of use provided that such an institution is conducted by a specialist thoroughly acquainted 
with refractory materials and able to give sound practical advice, a purely theoretical institu- 
tion would not help the industry very much. 

I consider there is an opportunity in this country for the manufacture of glazed sanitary 
earthenware goods and the Indian potter will be capable of turning out ware of all equally 
good quality to the imported, provided that he receives the training usually available to wort 
men aoroaa. The introduction of new sanitary schemes for villages and towns, and improve- 
ments on existing installations, will in the near future offer extensive scope for sanitary 
pottery. I consider Government conld select a suitable clay^bearing locality and erect a 
pottery sobool for the practical training of Indian labour, suen training to be efficient H*5uld 
need be conducted by men capable of allowing the Indian bow to use his hands, drawings and 
oral instructions are all right after operatives have aialr knowledge of the business but prac- 
tical training is the main and first consideration and absolutely necessary. 

I consider that Government ’financial aid is not required in the brick, tile and potterv 
trade, these is ample money available and provided factories are properly ,coftet*osfe4 
• equipped, and managed finance is avaifebte when there is confidence in the mani^jen^nt and 
Control, ' ^ < . 
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* Yooitiggat that Government should provide a central laboratoiyfof test* , 

in# raw«ateriiJfl^and I stippose finished pr^ucts also Yes. 

Ye^vmnt toget Government certificates for finished products ?— i. I want expert advice. 

Q, I don't suppose that anj, a central laboratory established by Government could eve# 
supersede your knowledge in tHrmatter which ypu have specially studied, the manufacture 
pfmagnMte bricks ?-~A. We want analytical and physical tests to be done. v % 

Q But don't you make yonr own physical teste ?— A. We have to get it done, but the test 
cannot be depended upon. Mr. Briggs does most. Messrs. Tata do their own tests, and outside 
of that Mr. Briggs does most of them, 

Q. You really want some established authority so that you could get a certificate that you 
would issue with ybur materials ?— A. For instance, a small variation in the case of magnesite 
and silica would render these bricks useless. Silica brick, if it goes below 91 silica, would be 
useless for ns. I have known of cases where three different pieces of the same stone have 
been analysed by three different people and the analyses have been quite two per cent, 
different. That shows that the variation is too great and cannot be depended upon. fc 

(jP ‘There is no doubt that at present there are few facilities of that kind in India. I am 
asking you about this in order to ascertain whether it will not interfere with private enterprise 
if Government take up testing work in this way ?— A . Do you think it would in the case of 
purely testing ? * * 

Q. We heard a good deal about it at first. If those people whose profession is to make 
chemical analyses and to undertake physical test could do this work, it seems all right. But 
you think that this is not sufficient ?~ A. It is sufficient so far but it would be a good thing 
if we could have men to say what sort of material was suitable and what sort not suitable. 
A private analyst is not in a position to know what brick will do in a furnace. We want 
men who have practical as well as theoretical knowledge. 

Q. Surely the good name of yonr firm is worth more than any Government certificate ? — 
A . Yes. It is more for development that I am speaking of. The resources of the country are 
not known so far, and there must be an enormous lot of work to be done to find out exactly 
what material is available ; companies cannot really afford to do that. 

Have you tried with Mr. Fern of the Bombay School of Art ?— A. I have never heard of 
him. % m 

Q. You will have to get into touch with him because he has been testing different kinds^ 
of clay from different parts of India, that is, clays in different mixtures. He has produced 
very good results but they seem to be buried ana nobody seems to know of his work; : He 
may be able to give you useful information and he may be able to help you t—A. Thank you. 

Hon’ble Pandit M, M. Jdalaviya . — Q. You say that the Indian labourer is capable of 
turning out just as good work as that of any other country, and you think that one pottery 
school in the conntrjr of a high class will suffice to impart the training that he needs? — A . 
To commence with. 


Q. Where would yon have it ? — A. Preferably on a clay bed. 

Q. You hav6 no particular area in mind at present as regards its site ?— A. I should think 
Banigunge. 

($. Have you seen the Calcutta Pottery Works ? — A . I have tried to. 

Q, You siy , t( Drawings and oral instructions are all right after operatives have a fair 
knowledge of the' business but practical training is the main and first consideration and 
absolutdy necessary Don't you think that operatives would be better able to acquire 
efficiency in -their business if they had a previous knowledge of drawing and some oral 
instruction in the principles underlying the art r— A* I do not think it is possible to get a proper 
understanding without practical knowledge. My opinion is that everything must start from 
practical knowledge. 

Sir H. Stewart.— Q. What labour do you use for the manufacture of magnesite and 
silica bricbr?— i. Trained men, men whom I have trained. 

^. DriMh^from the potter class ?— A. There is really no potter class, but looal men who 
worit the mill house as it were to the bench and they pick up knowledge as they go 

alogjg frouTone to another and we have to teach them how to make these modem things. 

Q. Have von any supplementary remarks to make 1—A, I should like to see 
Gosppmt do something in the way of giving information about silica, magnesite and 
tmmfc t|e knowledge on the subject is vriy scanty now. Mr. Hayden has given me some 

S lf eDfl il to <30Bawjt practical, teet* » day one most be an experienced potter because 
oky 4 toyt elay mixed • with v&rions other things m different proportion, and 

<* work tfttMr. fern i* engaged in. He will be ^ble to 
be Settee and be irill probably giro yon some 
tost wodnets,. ife *annot get tbe information 
Wr£ moSw i'pdople like ycemeK, tbeDfc*** , 
d&rihution of elays, anth-tt- 
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Db. N. Annandaib, B.A., D.!?c., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., Director , Zoological tSumy of Iniia, 

* Wbuten Evidence 

My pergonal experience and official work in India have had no direct connection with 
industries but I think it important that evidence on the indirect bearing of pure scienoe on 
commercial and industrial questions should be laid before the Commission by one who haB had 
considerable scientific experience both in India and other countries. 

Under this head I desire to tender evidence suggested by my experience in corresponding 
with specialists in India and abroad. ^ 

. Q. 21. — I have had no dealings with the Imperial Institute but, before the War, carried 
op, as Superintendent of the zoological section of the Indian Museum, a very extensive 
correspondence with zoological specialists both in England and other countries outside India. 
In arranging for the publication of the zoological results of the Abor Expedition, for example, 
I had to obtain assistance from no less than 48 specialists of whom 11 resided in India, 1 in 
Ceylon, 18 in Great Britain, 10 mother European countries, 4 in America, 1 in Egypt, 2 in the 
Malay Peninsula, and 1 in J ava. This correspondence was carried on in an informal manner 
and was most beneficial at the time. Since the War it has been very ^greatly reduced and 
indeed, except so far as Japan and America are concerned, has almost ceased. 

Q. 22. — I now find this cessation of correspondence almost as beneficial as was its 
growth. It has given me -far more leisure for the organisation of the department and for 
original research ^nd has, I think, by throwing all of ub on our own resources, increased our 
sense of responsibility, and therefore our power of doing scientific work. Our work haB of 
course been restricted in many directions but has as it were become intensified. The publica- 
tions of the museum have certainly not sufferred either in bulk or in quality. Indeed, I am 
personally of the impression that they have improved in quality, and it is perhaps not altogether 
surprising that the average length, and, I hope, weight of the papers has increased noticeably. 

In correspondence of the kind I have insisted on one point, that the benefit should be 
mutual and that if we asked for assistance in one direction we ourselves were prepared to give 
assistance in others. This in my opinion has done a great deal for Indian zoology. 

So far as biological subjects are concerned, I am firmly convinced that the more important 
part of Indian work should be done in India. This view is, in my opinion, endorsed by a 
comparison between the monographs in the “Memoirs” of the Indian Museum and the 
volumes recently published in the official “ Fauna of British India ” published under the 
authoritv of the Secretary of State in London. To compare, for example, the monograph 
on the Crustacea Stomatopoda which constitutes Volume IV of the “Memoirs” with the 
volume on the freshwater Mollusea in the “ Fauna ” is to compare original scientific work with 
hack-work. Tbe " Fauna of India ” iB edited by two gentlemen one of whom is master of a 
Cambridge College and a zoologist of distinction, while the other is well-known as an 
entomologist, and is also an official of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology. Neither of these 
gentlemen has had any experience of India and I am unable to find in the recent volumes 
edited by them evidence that they have any conception of the special neods of zoologists 
working in this country. The only living example of the Indian “ Fauna” that most of their 
authors have seen are the tigers, etc., in the Zoological Gardens. 

So far as purely systematic zoology is concerned, it will always be necessary to call in the 
aid of specialists who live wideh scattered in many countries. It is not uncommon to find 
that there is only one specialist in the world who is able and willing to name beetles, say, 
of a particular family. I have not experienced any great difficulty in obtaining the aid of 
such specialists on the lines already indicated. As a rule we further pay the specialists 
who help us by permitting them to retain duplicate specimens of the collections that they 
work out for us. There is, or there was before the War, an entirely informal but none the 
less very efficient international arrangement of the kind. 

The Imperial Bureau of Entomology iu London was, I understand, instituted in order 
to further entomological work of a directly practical nature throughout the British" Empire. 
It does very useful service by publishing abstracts of all that is published anywhere on 
economio entomology, as well as original papers. It also repeives and deposits in the 
British Museum collections from working entomologists in tropical countries. Papers on 
parts of these collections are published from time to time, but I am not quite sore precisely 
what obligations tbe bureau accepts in the matter of naming specimens. At the' #ne 
of .its institution, I corresponded with Professor Maxwell-Lefroy about the assistance 
that the bureau oould give us. We agreed that the Indian Museum In Calcutta was in at Isast 
as good a position to arrange for the naming of insects by specialists as was the buzeaa,in 
London. I prefer to correspond direct with specialists, both because it obviates delay and 
unnecessary mtcmotioa and is, therefore, more economical, and because iteneoufeuma ^t 
" of oiHjpewita Mi in some cases almoefc ( of. personal friendship between ipeckHefcs in d&tatet 
lines who have little 'og^cppmPtonity of meeting. 
the identity of the person responsible for 
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Q. 86.— I have been ^invited to give evidence as Secretary to the Trustees and Commercial 
Superintendent of r the Indian, Museum. ■ The latter office (or rather designation) 
abolished some months ago on the inaguration of the Zoological Survey of India, but I 
held it, together with the secretaryship, tor ten years (1906 to 1916) and continued until a 
few days ago to act as Secretary td the Board. My chief Work has, however, been, since 1906, 
that of officer in charge of the zoological and anthropological (formerly the natural history) 
section of the museum. I held the secretaryship and superintendentsbip ev-ofjieio and without 
special emoluments except free quarters. 

My duties as Superintendent were to maintain discipline among the servants on duty 
in the pnblie parts of the museum and to supervise the museum buildings and compound. 

I have had no oontrol over or right to interfere (eicept in cases of emergency) in the 
arrangement of the public galleries or in the laboratories or offices of any section except my 
own. I . have, therefore, had no administrative experience in the industrial section of the 
museum, but merely that arising from long continued and close association. 

The Trustees of the Indian Museum are incorporated by the Indian Museum Act of 
1910 and are elected as follows : — 

(a) the six persons for the time being performing the duties of the following offices, 
namely 


(i) the Accountant General of Bengal ; 

(n) the Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta ; 

(tit) the Director, Geological Survey of India ; 

(it?) the Superintendent of the zoological and anthropological section of the 
museum ; 

(t>) the Director General of Archieology ; and 
[vt) the officer in charge of the industrial section of (the museum ; 

(J) one other person to be nominated by the Governor General in Council ; 

(c) three other persons to be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; 

(rf) one other person to be nominated by the C ouncil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 

(i e ) one other person to be nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; 

(/) one other person to be nominated by the British Indian Association, Calcutta; 

( g ) one other person to be nominated by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University; and 
(A) three other persons to bo nominated by the trustees. 


The present Governor of Bengal is a co-opted member and has been elected Chairman. 

The Indian Museum has, since 1910, been divided into five sections, the archaeological 
the art, the geological, the industrial, and the zoological and anthropological. The 
seotions are loosely associated and the only one in which the trustees now exercise adminis- 
trative control is the art section. The geological section has always been in the possession 
of the Director of the Geological Survey of India, while the archaeological, the industrial 
and the zoological and anthropological collections have been lent respectively to the 
Director General of Archaaology in India, the Direotor of the Botanical Survey of India 
and the Director of the Zoological Survey of India. In these sections and in the geological 
section the trustees now possess visiting powers in fche public galleries, but they have no 
right to interfere in any of the offices or laboratories, except in the case of structural 
alterations in the buildings. The Secretary to the trustees was responsible to them for main- 
taining discipline in the public galleries but this arrangement was regarded as a temporary 


measure. 

The industrial section of the Indian Museum dates from 1878 and was originally, as 
the Economio Museum, controlled by the Government of Bengal. In 1884, after the dose 
of the Calcutta exhibition, arrangements were made for the transfer of the collections to 
the trustees of the Indian Museum. The specimens exhibited in the public galleries wew 
at first of a very miscellaneous nature and inoluded art objects as well as ethnological 
jpedmens. * In 1910 these collections were separated into three parts, which were assigned 
to the zoological and anthropological, the art and the industrial sections, respectively. The 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, who was either a botanist or 
a chemist, was placed in charge of the industrial section as thus reconstituted, but shortly 
afterwards his post was abolished and he became Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey, 
of India. The Director of this Survey, therefore, assumed the position of officer in charge 
of the section, but the Economic Botanist remained to a large extent practically its adminis- 
trative head. 

As the Economio Botanist was the only expert attached to the section it has naturally 
beoome more and more exclusively a museum of economio botany. Many of the old exhibits 
(iuehii barrels supposed to contain beer), recognised by everyone as ^worthless, have been 
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Under these circumstances the section has. income primarily a museum for technical 
experts interested in vegetable produots. Phe'tooSrts-dl maohfhei.such m those emplcryedin 
drying tea are interesting to the generrfpublic, bhtthe real value of the galleries lies, m my 
opinion, in the opportunities that they afford persons interested in various classes of vegetable 
products to acquaint themselves with diffeftetyk varieties and olasses of materials, 

I do not think, in the circumstances, that thefee galleries can be made of much use to the 
ordinary commercial man, but this is rather** question for the commercial man himself. 

tfith the commercial museum in Calcutta I am acquainted merely as a member of the 
non-commercial public. I was consulted about thp* arrangements of the exhibits but not 
until after they had been arranged. It is perhaps unfortunate that no opportunity was, I 
understand, given for consultation between the officer in charge of the industrial section of 
the Indian Museum and the Director of the Commercial .Museum before* the latter was opened. 
In such matters it seems to me that a great deal might be effected by personal co-operation. 

There is One further point in connection with commercial museums in Tndia on which I 
offer my evidence, not as an export, but merely as .one who has had special opportunities 
recently of seeing what is being done in Japan. Every ono is aware that Japan is now 
flooding India with goods a large proportion of which may be described as cheap and nasty. I 
was much strdck when living last autumn in a small Japanese town in which there were no 
other Europeans to notice that goods of this kind were being produced almost exclusively for 
the foreign market and were very little used by the Japanese themselves. In the great 
Commercial Exhibition in Kyoto in connection with the Imperial Coronation last year goods 
of this kind were almost absent and the exhibits were mainly of materials such as the 
Japanese themselves employ in their own dresses, etc., — materials that they have learnt to 
make with almost unparalleled technical exoellenoe through the experience of a thousand 
years, which are probably now just as good as they were in ancient times. In the little 
exhibitions of local products displayed in all the more important railway stations in Japan it 
is also better class goods to which a prominent plaoe is given. 


tfrginiiAtion of 
technical and 
Icientiflc depart- 
ntasti of Government. 


One danger seems to me to be inherent in an Indian commercial museum such as that 
recently founded in Calcutta, viz., that of producing a bad moral effect by spreading the belief 
in India that only inferior goods should be manufactured. I am bound to say, however, that 
the exhibits as at present arranged do not encourage this belief to anything like the same 
extent as those Bhown in the temporary exhibition got together at the beginning of the war. 

Qs. 68-66, 69, 72, 78, 74. — I can best answer these questions together and in a 
general way. 

i am convinced that the indirect value of pure scientific research must be recognised in 
technical matters, if applied science is to be developed to its full extent. It has struck me 
that in much recently published on matters technical the words “ and scientific ” are tacked 
on much in the same way as the phrase “ whichever is the less" is used in financial 


So far as pure zoological research is concerned, I can olaim considerable experience. In 
addition to being for ten years in charge of the zoological and anthropological section of 
the Indian Museum, I have worked in the laboratories of one English, two Scottish and one 
Japanese University, in the last quite recently. I am a specialist in the systematic and 
geographical aspects of the fauna of Asiatic lakes, and in the course , of my investigations 
have travelled in different parts of the Indian Empire and Ceylon, in Palestine, the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, China and Japan. I* the last-named country I recently made a special 
study of the status of zoological research. 

I have not myself undertaken investigations in applied zoology, but have been in dose 
touch with all that has been done in India in such lines for the last ten yearn. I make it 
a praotice at least to glance through the current literature on all zoological subjects qvery 
week. My direct experience in technical science has been closest in reference to fisheries, for 
I was for a time a member of the now dormant fishery board organised by the Gov foment of 
Bengal and the present Deputy Director of Fisheries, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa! has a plaoe in 
my laboratory and ranks as an honorary assistant in the Indian Museum. . He holds this 
honorary post not as a fishery expert but as an authority on oertain internal parasites, but 
his place in the laboratory, for whioh the local Government pays a small annual rent, is 
assigned to him officially. * 

The scientific staff of the Zoological Survey, o i whioh I am the first Director) consists 
of four scientific officers ; all of whom are graduates and three of whom are doctors of science 
of British universities. 


The great bulk of the published work of the members of the department is on taaphbfl^c 
zoology) but (possibly with one exception) we regard such work as no more than a means 
to an. end, whioh in our case is mainly the study of the geographical 
talmalt* « 

1 11 W 1 P 

Q, 7A-— The Bond of Scientific Advice ha* fa my opinion nbeedj 
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The doty of the Survey it bft ffnckowt all -it can, with | staff of four scientific men, about 
the animals of India; itisbhe duty of the various entomological and fishery experts under 
(he Imperial Agricultural Department, or the local Governments and Native StatA, to 
Ipply affzoologieal, knowledge " (q the praotihal problems with which they have to deal. 

Two main defects seem to medio exist in the organisation of science in India; firstly 
(he rr* 11 number of workers, and seoondlv the inferior position and— though this is perhaps 
less important— the small falary assigned to the junior men. In my own department, in 
whioh the chances of promotion are naturally small, the two assistant superintendents 
have little c li» pn« of getting more than 'He. 700 per month until towards the end of their 
servioe. Some years ago I had occasion to call at the India Offioe in London and to interview 
one of the ohief permanent officials. In the course of conversation I remarked that one. • 
could not expect competent men to come to- India unless they were decently paid. His 
reply was— I think that his words were sufficiently striking even in those days to impress 
themselves on my memory; “Why don't you get Germans? They’re cheap.” In my 
opinion (here is nothing on earth more extravagant than “ oheap science. 

Paucity of scientific men in a scientific department, whether “ pure . or applied, tends 
towards charlatanism, waste of special knowledge and bad administration \ when these few 
men are under separato local Governments the position is rendered still worse. The few zoolo- 
gists employedin India as fishery experts are all under local Governments. At present we are 
ignorant of many of the most fundamental facts about the food-fishes of India ; we know 
very little indeed about their life-history, feeding habits or enemies. The fishery experts, 
whose training is that of zoologists, are given no time to study such matters ; their duty is to 
supply results. They are, therefore, employed to can sardines or to arrange for the sale of 
fish in the market. If a food-product that tickles the palate of an administrator is produced 
at a great cost, a technical triumph is claimed for the department— rightly enough not for 
the expert, who is never head of the department. It seems to me as ridiculous to expect 
a fishery expert to be an expert fishmonger as it would be to expect me, who have written 
papers on reptiles, to charm snakes. An attempt on the snakes would probably result in 
damage to myself ; in the other case it is the revenues of the State and the credit of science 
that suffer. Scientific men in the present state of affairs are often accused of being 
unpractical or of lack of administrative capaoitv. Would an official Member of Council 
ordered to open a butcher's shop under a Director of Public Instruction necessarily prove an 
administrative success ? 


To show what kind of work a fishery expert* is expected to do in Bengal when he 
is not employed in selling fish or organizing co-operative societies of fishermen, Lopay 
quote a paragraph from bulletin no. 4 of the Department of Fisheries, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa (1914). This pamphlet is entitled “ Some remarks on fishery questions in Bengal. 

“As a result of the investigations which were made during 1911 by the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, who had studied shad culture in America, it was thought that spawning grounds 
might be found near Monghyr in Bihar. Since no launch was available, no serious work- 
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ootid be attempted, and it was accordingly decided to establish a hatchery station at 
Monghyr in the hope that ripe hilsa would he obtained there. The absurdity of fixing a 
hatchery station anywhere, before the spawning grounds were known and in the present 
state of our knowledge of the habits of this fish, was fully recognised. The experiments 
were only attempted because no other work on hilsa was possible without a launch. 
As expected the experiment failed. No ripe hilsa were oaught, and consequently no fly 
were hatched." n 

The jkb&urdity of the experiment is duly recognised by the expert, but Government 
money nraat be wasted officially in order to grasp at results even if it is only by placing 
the cut before the horse, that is to say by doing “ practical work on the bans of pure 
ff prri lti m If soienoe is to aid industrial development it must be as an investment. 

I am Anxious to make it quite dear that I am not criticizing the scientific officers 
concerned. They are in all cases junior officers of departments to which their W1 
service rfdul Even the conditions I have indicated have not prevented them from doing 
soientifiowosk, at any rate in their spare time. So far as fisheries are concerned, there are 
three * main* jtoms in work of the kind recently accomphshed, nunelv Mr. Southwells 
.(Bengal, Bihar and Orient) papers on fish parasites, Mr. J. Hornell s (Mdrae) aocount of 
variation hi the ohank shells of Southern India and Mr. Sundara Raj is (Madm) notes onthe 
freshwater fishes of the Madras municipal area. AU of these invest^ations ^ been pub- 
l i ah e d bv the In dfa* Museum under my own editorship. Mr, Sun dura 
Urge extont oompleted while he was an assistant in the Madras Museum. I saw his manu- 
iWilpt before he joined the looal fiihery department. 

Tuhaual researoh in biology is, in my opinion, mere waste of time and ™ney unless 
it is supported by an adequate body of men of the nght type, including both I?™ 1 
w4^^SlWert.By men of the right type I mean meff who, g 

md h|ving received an adequate training, are able uqdte 
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no adequate training for auch meq »t preaent exirft* in-India and exoept in a few CUM the 
official status and fay offered are insufficient to attract anon men? _ By *an adequate 
trailing I mean one that teache* a man the necessary technical* manipulation, how to nee the 

literature on his subject and, above all, to think for himself. ' " , 

# 

Even if the existing zoological departments In India were to be very greatly enlarged, 
such defects would not be obviated unless the officers were chosen with the greatest care 
and candidates were assured that having been elected as trustworthy personn, they would 
be trusted. It is of the highest possible importance in the selefetion of candidates* for any 
scientific post in India that a man who has had practical experience of Indian conditions 
and has prdved himself under these conditions as a scientific worker, should have at any 
rate a large say^in the selection. I consider also that travel in uncivilized countries should 
be taken as an important qualification so far as biological posts are concerned. 

The ideal conditions for the organization of zoology in India would be a great zoological 
department combining both practical and theoretical workers under d director with a wide 
knowledge of and sympathy with the different branches of zoology, sufficiently broad- 
’ minded not to despise any branch and not to interfere unnecessarily in the work of his junior 
officers. He should be given the status proper to a head of a department scientific but 
not minor. 

To investigate any technical problem properly, the expert sent to investigate it must be 
given a free hand, if he is an expert at all. He must not be limited as to time, if the head 
of his department is satisfied that he is doing sound work. Above all, the head of his 
department must be a man capable of appreciating in its broader aspects the subject that 
is being investigated. 

Q. 7 s 8. — A minor defect, comparatively speaking, in the organisation of scientific 
work in India is the scarcity of research libraries. So far, however, as most branches 
of zoology are concerned, this difficulty has been exaggerated. There are in India 
at least two first class zoological libraries of broad scope, that of the Zoological 
Survey in Calcutta and the Connemara Library in Madras. The Entomological Library 
at Pusa is also first class. I have no personal knowledge of the libraries of the Forest 
Institute at Dehra Duu or of the Madras Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore, but I 
understand that they are also good entomologically. I have myself made use of the 
libraries of five British and two Japanese universities and am convinced that we in Caloutta 
are better off for zoological literature than we would be anywhere else in Asia and anywhere 
out of London in the British Isles. No zoological investigator working iu Edinburgh or 
Dublin can avoid visiting London occasionally to look up literature. The real difficulty in 
India, so far as zoological research is concerned, lies not in the absence of books, but in the 
great distances apart of the different cities. 

Two courses might be taken to obviate this — either facilities for visiting existing central 
libraries might be granted to workers or new libraries might be founded in other oentres. 
.In my opinion it would be more economical to bring the workers to the libraries. A great 
objection to this course, however, lies in the fact that it would prevent the majority of Indian 
students under training from acquiring any real knowledge of how to use literature in research. 
I am inclined to think that the lack of literature is at present a more serious matter to the 
students than to their professors or to the experts employed as such under Government. I 
have recently visited practically all the colleges in India in which zoological investigations are 
being undertaken and so far as I have been able to discover most of the professors have had no 
great difficulty in obtaining the special volumes they need for their own investigations. The 
students, however, have no experience in looking up references and no appreciation of how to 
use the references brought directly to their notice. 


Oral Evidence, 4-th January 1917. 

President , — Q. I understand that your position recently has been changed from that of 
Superintendent of the natural history section of the museum to Direotor of the Zdologioal 
Survey of India, the work of the museum being retained as before. I understand that J/he 
actual work being done by you and your oolleagues is just the same to-day, but that you have 
a certain amount of greater freedom as head of the Imperial department. ^ What officers 
have you got working with you ? — A. 1 have one Superintendent and two Assistant Superin- 
tendents. y 

Q; So you are four altogether?— A. Yes. 

Q. And What relation then do you bear to local zoologists like those engaged in 
teaching, in charge of the local museum, and the zoologists conneoted with the Fisheryv Depart- 
ment A oertain number oi; ^the zoologists are honorary assistants in the museum, 
jbsre has been no change made as yet. I presume, later they will be connected with the 
Zoolaical Surrey of Inffia in the same way, but I hare no administrative connection 
wb^teciver with of the local men. « 

Q. I understand that the policy thafyon have aocepted for the, department as It 
stands might he rongfclf regarded as the purely soientw agpirt of xoology dm#mg 
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“T? T5- #f claBslf ? in & ^tural functions ; one like* to find ont 
mmllj the best for working under Indian conditions. You say that the « ideal conditions 
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iTJw tS/ti WOr u er> ? nder , a direotor witt a Wide knowledge of an? 

s™ 110 ^ 68 of zcK'lo&y, sufficiently broad minded not to despise 
gny branoh and not to interfere unnecessarily In the work of his junior officers He 
should be given the status proper to a head of a department, scientific but oTSnor” 
Then you refer to the case of an expert being deputed or appointed to investigate any 
'teohnwal problem locally. Presumably an expert of that kind, if employ?# by the 

^ and^the local fiLrnme/t therefTe* 


« , , f . , w ny J.OI ao x lumeuiuer. 1VJY Idea would be 

that the officer, as regards administration, would have to be to some extent under the local Gov- 
ernment, in the district or province in which he was working. When he went to thedistrict 
or province, his first duty would be to make preliminary investigations and see what could be 
done in the particular subject. He would then make a report, on general lines, to the Director 
of his department directly, and the Director of the department would submit this report to 
the local Government with any recommendation he thought desirable, and that finally would 
be considered by the local Government in consultation with the Director. Once aerogramme 
had been accepted both by the Direotor and the local Government, the man should be given 
an absolutely free hand. Say once a year, or once in six months, or once a month, just as the 

magnitude of the investigation indicated, he should Bubmit a report to the Director of the 

department, who would then advise the local Government at once whether he^considered it 
was desirable to carry the matter further and if so whether any change in the ordinary 
programme' was necessary. J 

Q» That is so far as concerns the deputation of officers in your department t<o assist the 
local Government in investigations, but there are eleven local Governments and there are 
only four of you, so that that is not going to work very efficiently in practice ?— A. 1 have .said 
so. I refer to ideal conditions, not to the present conditions. 


Q. Take the case of the specialist, the zoologist, who is actually employed by the local 
Governmentandwhoisnotamemberof your department. He may be a fishery^xperfc • 
he may be alone or one of two . } that is the best we have ever seen in India yet. How is the 
local Government to appreciate that man’s work when he is a good man, and how is the local 
Government to deal with that man when is so otherwise?—^, I don't know; there ig no 
organization at present to allow anything of the kind. 

Q § Would it not be better to allow all these zoological officers to be members of the 
Zoological Survey ?—J. Yea. They might be attached to the Zoological Survey. 

Q. Are you then of opinion that these officers ought to be linked together into a larger 
Imperial Department ?-A. Yes. I think so, certainly. 

Q. That is what you mean when you refer to " ideal conditions ”?—A. Yes r I think that 
at present there would be very great personal difficulty, because naturally each officer would 
consider that he should be above the officer in the same office attached to a small local Govern- 
ment, but we should not pay any serious consideration to that. I don’t think that any 
personal question of the kind would result in permanent disorganization of the work in India, 
but it would need great taot to organize the department. 


Q. Take the case of the fisheries ; in matters of fishery activities you have problems that 
can be divided into two groups ; firBt the scientific habits of the fishes must be ascertained as 
^ or an y k id | d of practical work ; secondly there is the practical work consisting of 
the Mhhation of co-operative societies among fishermen, methods of improving their means of 
catching, development of the market, and, generally, questions that a zoologist ordinarily is 
not an expert at. Ordinarily a fishery expert would not be able to deal with both the 
scientific and commercial sides of fishery questions himself. If theje were two of them, then 
the difficulty would arise as to who was to be ‘'boss," and in a case of that kind them is 
likely to be motion. Would it not be better if all these scientific fishery experfS were 
members of %our department, leaving for further consideration the question whether the 
others should be under the local Government or under the Government of India?— A- That 
would lead to very considerable difficulties in practice, because it would almost inevitably bring 
about a situation of this kind, — the practical man would be practical on^his own lines without 
consulting the scientific man at all, whereas the scientific man's work, .would be inclined to be 
entirely scientific without any reference whatsoever to the particular practical problems he was 
employed in working out. 

$ That would be the same if he was a member of th^Imperial Government or employed bft 
the local Government* , In the ewe of his being employed by the Imperial Govemmentli#* 
'w«^WbeaUe to bring to*the notioeof bis department the whole question. This rather iqplfeases 
th*|% scientific member should be a member of the Imperial department!*-.* 
4 Cw&|alj^ The dil&mlty is that in all scientific totters in India I have found lack of co- 
oourseif you are hayfeg an Imperial 'department for the more scl^tific ajnec^^ 
would have to be aope corwaponding department in^the inj||p0ttf 
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Q. Supposing you had a superintendeiit'of fisheries who was net necessarily a zoologist ; 
would it not then be easier for you to lend fin f officer to assist him In the zoologfcal aspects, of 
his work ; would you not be in apposition to tell the local Government with some authority 
the importance of considering the habits and tricks of fishes before fon begin to talk about 
organized methods of fishing I think it would in one way, but f y point is tnis — that if 
you have an Imperial scientific department corresponding with a number ■ of local practical jneQ, 
there is much more likelihood of f notion than if you had two Imperial department** one 
dealing with the technical application of science and the other with the more purely scientific^ 
aspects of Jhe ^tf^stion. 

'(& The questidn^ffthe application of scienoe alwayB involves** certain number of local 
problems more bo than the purely scientific aspects of the problem?— <<4. I don't think that 
applies s3 much }p zoology as to other sciences. 

Q* It does apply to fishing. The conditions of Madras are certainly different to those of 
Behfga^? — A, But not entirely different as long as the fisheries are combined with those 
of Bihar apd Orissa, * 

Q. You cap also get a case in which a fishing problem could not be studied within one 
local Government alone; so the officer who is employed by one local Government might 
find tho4>est solution of his problems within the area of another province. In that case it 
would more convenient for him to be a member of the Imperial department so as to have 
access^o two provinces ?— A, Exactly, but my point is, the scientific officer should certainly 
be a member of an Imperial department but the technical officer, in consultation with whom 
he had to work, should also be an officer of an Imperial department. In the case you 
instance, I remember there was a question some years ago of investigating the breeding 
habits of the hilsa and the hilsa did not restrict its habits, to a certain province. It was 
believed that the hilsa went up beyond the limits of Bengal to breed and very gTeat 
difficulty arose ip allowing the officer who was investigating the question to go beyond 
Buxar. * .As a ipatter of fact there was only one fishery expert, so that the difficulty only 
applied to him ; but supposing that a local technical officer had been working in consultation 
with him, would not th e local technical officer have ceased to consult with him when he got 
beyond the limits of Bengal ? 

Q. He would have to consult two types of local technical officers?— A. Yes. Take fishery 
problems again. You have estuarine, marine and fresh water problems to consider in Bengal 
and Bihar and-Orissa, apd these are three different sets of problems. What would be true 
of all these three types combined would apply to the whole of India from the technical 
point just as much as from the scientific point. 

Q, Have you got any possible hope within you of making any kind of impressiorf on the 
zoological survey of India with four officers? — A. No, I regard the foundation of the new 
department purely as an opportunity for development. 


Q. What, to your knowledge, has been done in India towards training young Indians to 
take up a work of this kind ? — A. Very little, In Bengal nothing. In Lahore there are a 
certain numbp* of Indian students of zoology who are receiving a good ordinary zoological 
training. So far as I know they are not being encouraged in any way to apply this train- 
ing to practical results. At Pusa I understand that students are given some training for 
practising entomology. The difficulty there is that men cannot be found who have got a 
preliminary training in pure zoology. In Madras there is a certain amount of mre zoological 
training given and there they are perhaps more successful in getting men who will apply 
this work to fishery problems, In Allahabad there is a zoological school which, as far as 
1 know, is, becoming morphological. That is a fair statement of what is being done 
in zoologioal training in India. In Calcutta the only zoological training is that given to 
medical students. It is impossible for anyone who is not a medical student to ^et a 
zoological training. 

Q. At present 1 suppose there are very few openings in sight for -young Indians?— A. 
Not immediately in sight, but everybodv realises that, especially in entomology and fisheries, 
there must be openings ip-the future before very long. 


Take the question of entomology separately. Is it correct to assume that entomological 
work is so bulky as to constitute a branch of its own and of a kind that barely trespasses on 
Other parts of zoology ? — A , I would not like po say that. I think it is very essential that a 
souncLyntomologist should have a sound general zoological training. Some years ago^jvhen 
wo were appointing an, extra staff lor what is now the Zoological Survey of India, I think 
* it was definitely laid qown that we were not to try^to get a man for the entomological section 
whowlready was an expert entomologist, but a man who had a good geberal training in 
“zoology, and then send him afterwirds to Ceylon, where the best entomologist in this part 
oi the twpioa was then stationed, to* get a special training in entomological work*? We 
foahdHhat forked far ^nore’ktisfactorily. The difficulty about entomological experts is 
*lbat tjhe great majority of ,|hem%epi^e very ear ,r> 51 1 ' * " * - ^ * 

only. We very little knowledge 
*woienca. ., f , 1 * > % ^ 

i . Jfi. I entomologiet alike 

nawmis mono mpoitaratnnn purify •ystemar 
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not be laid down that a man who studie3 the habits of moths, for instance, should not 
study tho habits of beetles, because there are very broad general principles underlying both, 
and specialisation would be harmful as much from the scientifio as from the practical point 
of view. 

Q, Why don't we find in this country people taking zoology like wo find in other parts 
of the world? We have philological students in great numbers without any greater prospects 
from "the Worldly point of view than in the case of zoology ?— A. I think it is this ; in the old 
days in India I believe it was the custom for the man who had retired from daily life to retire 
to the jungle, whereas we find in a very large proportion of boys in European countries, 
especially in Great Britain, that their tendency is to go in to the woods when they are young 
and study animal life. In India it is almost unheard of to discover young boys who collect 
butterflies, or who are interested in plants and flowers, and no encouragement ib given in the 
schools for the study of nature. There is no conception in the home life that any such things 
oould l>e of interest at all, and therefore if scientific training is to be more suoceBsful in India 
it must be begun very much earlier. 

Q. You want more natural history studied in school? — A • I don't think schools are 
enough. You want to get boys to take some interest in such things out of school hours. 

Q t Are you of opinion that collections could be kept safely in this country as well as in 
London ?— A. I think they can in Calcutta. Calcutta is peculiarly favourably situated foi the 
preservation of organic matter, for this reason, that we have nothing very extreme in climate. 

I have talked oyer the question with private gentlemen who have collections of butterflies and 
they tell me that in Simla and Delhi, where yuu get extremes of moisture and temperature they < 
find it impossible to keep their collections as we do in Calcutta. They get extremely brittle in 
dry weather and are likely to fall to pieces in wet weather. 

Q. You don't think any advantage is to be gained in sending types for preservation to 
London ?— A. None whatever, always provided that in India, there is a sufficient subordinate 
staff to look after specimens. In the Indian Museum, we have six men whose whole duty it 
is lo go through the collections and see that the spirit does not dry up in the bottles, and that the 
insect cases are provided with antiseptics. Our old collections in Calcutta are in a very bad 
condition. That is entirely due to inevitable neglect, because there was formerly no staff to 
look after them. 

Q. If your staff is increased do you think you could undertake the work of zoological 
teaching in connection with university colleges?— A. No, I don’t think we could unless it was 
increased beyond all probability. In any increase we are likely to get, the difficulty would 
be in getting men who are real teachers. 

Hon* ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q . You speak of an industrial section of the museum, 
and later on you speak of the commercial museum. Would you suggest that the tw<) should 
be located in one and the same building ?— A. No, l do not think it is necessary. I think they 
areoatering at present for two entirely different classes of men, and the fact that the commercial 
museum waB situated in a museum like the Indian Museum would perhaps rather tend to 
frighten commercial men away. It is better not to have them in the same building. 

Q. If it was to be placed where information could be had of raw materials obtainable for 
different manufactures?—^. If it were to be that, I certainly think a commercial museum 
should be combined with the industrial section, provided it was placed where you could inquire 
about raw products. Of course at present the industrial section of tho museum is becoming 
entirely botanical. The only reason is that there happens to be a botanist in charge, and no 
other expert available. 

Q. You say that in Japan you noticed that goods of inferior kind would be produced 
almost exclusively for the foreign market, and you say that the goods they themselves use are 
superior in quality ?— A. Yes. 

Q, Ire they produced in the same factory ?— 2. I ; think not. That ib a point I cannot 
give precise information about, but I think not. 

Q. Did you find these little exhibitions of local products at ft very large number of 
railway stations ? — In every large railway station ; just a few cases in a prominent place with 
information as -to the price and place. The information on the labels was entirely in Japanes* 
but I understa^j that there was a statement as to the prices. 

Q. Did you enquire of the conditions under which this was done ?— 2. No. 

Q. J» any particular man in oharge of these little exhibitions?— 2. I cannot tell you that. 
It is extreme^ difficult in Japan to find out who is in oharge of anything. Everything is done 
by committees. ■ . . 

Q. You have got four soientifio officers who are all graduates ; are any of these Indians f 

Q. Where did he graduate ?— 2. Caloutta first, and Edinburgh afterwards.. 

Q. With reference to the last paragraph of your note would you’ recommen d least one 
library in every provfnoe?-2. Yes, I think so; every province or group of provinces, ine 
question mut^Sr discussed by a oommittee of the Board of Scientific Advice i 
decided to rssommewl to Government that there should he one research library ineftoh S 10 ^ 

* f T^VI oommittee still *t work ?— 2. Yes, its report is being fionsidered. 
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Sir D. /. Tata.—t }. With reference to those commercial exhibitions in Japan do I under* 
stand that at these exhibitions only the superior kinds of goods which the Japaneee them- 
selves use are exhibited ? — A . Practically, yes. 

Q. The thingi they dump on foreign markets are not exhibited at all ?—A t No. For 
example, Japanesd^ave a great dislike for cheese ; they cannot stand the smell of it, but they 
make cheese in large quantities for export. 

Mr. A . Chatterton.—Q . You refer to the absence of any interest on the part of children 
in zoological collections. I suppose that is very largely due to the faot that in their early 
training they are taught that it is a sinful act to take life in any form I don't think that 
has very much to do with it, because what I say applies just as much to plants and natural 
phenomena generally as it does to animals. It may have something to do with it, but I 
don't think that it is really fundamentally at the bottom of it. 

Q. Would it be possible to draw up a course of (training in elementary schools, in botany, 
which would tend to cultivate their powers of observation ? — A . Suitable teachers cannot be 
obtained. What I would like to see done is that there should be an educational section of 
the Indian Museum and in charge of this section there should be a man who would act as 
secretary to the trustees, a scientific man really keen on teaching. It is more difficult to get 
a man keen on teaching than a really scientific man. He should arrange for popular lectures 
and demonstrations. He should not only conduct school boys round the museum but 
should take them out on the maidan and demonstrate things living. 

< Q. I understand that something of that kind has been done by Dr. Henderson lately in the 
museum in Madras and that it has not proved very successful ? — A . I don't think he regards it 
as a failure. I don’t think he haB been conducting people outside the museum. I know he has 
been conducting school boys and possibly girls round the galleries. He considers it rather an 
important movement, but not one from whioh one would expect immediate results. 

Q. It would be possible to arrange courses, if you got suitable teachers, which would tend 
to cultivate their powers of observation to a greater extent than it has done up to now ? — A . 
Certainly, but I don't think it would be the slightest good to start lt nature study " classes, in 
which the nature taught was anything but natural. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — Q. Supposing it is determined that primary education in India shall 
be directed towards developing the observational faculties of the children, what steps would 
you take to provide teachers capable of giving suitable instruction? — A, That of course is 
very difficult, because you would need teachers who are really interested in the subject them- 
selves and that is just what one cannot get in India. 

Q. You think that they cannot be got ?-— ,4. I have been making rather elaborate enquiries 
as to the students of zoology in India, and I have certainly failed to find them in anything 
like large numbers. There are a very few. I don't believe there are more than half a dozen 
Indians at present who are really interested in zoology of any kind. 

Q.-JThen you consider that, before any progress can be made in t at direction, it would 
be necessary to take steps to ensure suitable teachers? — A . Yes. 

V 

Q. That is a rather ^hopeless problem?— A. Not absolutely, but it means that you will 
have to get really first class men from Europe who would be so enthusiastic themselves, and 
teachers of such calibre, that they would encourage interest in natural history generally among 
young children and train them up in the way that they should go. Of course it would be a 
very, very slow process. 

Q. You would not suggest that men brought from England should teach in village 
a man schools. You mean that they should have training classes ? — A . Yes, and I would like 
to see a man attached to the Indian Museum in Calcutta whose duty would be to arouse an 
interest in natural history. Primarily it would have to be among small children, becauseit would 
be very difficult to get material which you could build upon in the case of teachers. 

Q . That would have a very limited effect ; it might influence the minds of a few hundred 
children ?— A. Exactly, but that is all one could hope for at present. These would influence a 
few hundred more. 

President. — Q. If the museum were in the zoological gardens would it then become a 
source of zoological information ? — A. I don't think so. 

HoribU Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q. Is zoology a part of the elementary course * in 
England ? — A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any country in which it is ? — A. Not the elementary coutm. I 
believe a great deal has been done in England and especially in America during the last few 
years in enoouraging nature studies but exactly what place it takes in the ordinary school 
course I cannot tell you. 

We are familiar with feature studies in the ordinary way, but I want to know if 
regular instruction in zoology is given and whether it is part of the elementary course any- 
where ?— A. Feasible it is in Japan. I was shewn elementary text book# for boy# of aeven 
years of age. r . *' i 

* Q. It it One tiling to hare an elementary text book but my questhr ^ Hi jj&. the 
elementary o i tiwnkit is in. Japan, but no t to England* 
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Witness No. 108. 

Mr. T. ( Botmawnx, A.RC.S., F.Z.S., Deputy Director of Fitheries, Bengal and Bihar and 

Oriisa. 

Wbitten Evidence. 

t 

A short history of fishery enquiries in Bengal* 

The beginning of fishery enquiries in India may be said to date back to the year 1867, 
whenJSir Arthur Cotton (who was perhaps best known as an authority on the subject of irriga- 
tion in India) remarked, in a communication to the Secretary of State for India, that “ he 
supposed that the injury to the coastal fisheries must be very great, since seven of the prin- 
cipal rivers on the East coast had been barred'' by the then newly-constructed irrigation works. 
During the same year the Government of India initiated enquiries relative to the fisheries gene- 
rally. 

In 1868, the Secretary to the natural history section to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
in answer to an enquiry, replied “ that the Council are fully aware of the great importance of 
the question at issue and they consider that the statement made by Sir Arthur Cotton, together 
with strong a priori arguments that may be adduced, render it in the highest degree probable 
that the effects of anicuts or weirs across large rivers lead to a rapid destruction of many 
kinds of fish, which may ultimately lead to their extermination, not Only by interfering witlf 
their spawning in accustomed localities, but by leading to their accumulating in large numbers 
below weirs, where they are not only captured in large quantities by man but are exposed in an 
increased degree to the attacks of crocodiles and predacious fishes." 

As a result, the Government of India, in 1868 , appointed Surgeon Major Francis Day to 
investigate the question of the anicuts or weirs in the Madras Presidency. The enquiry was 
subsequently generalised and extended to Orissa and Lower Bengal, and afterwards to British 
Burma and the Andaman Islands. In the year 1871 the enquiries were further extended by 
Dr. Day into the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and finally into Sind. The ex- 
cellent work done by the late Dr. Day was of a very extensive nature, and it marked a new era 
in the history of fishery investigation in this country. Had the investigations of Dr. Day 
been continued, and had the various recommendations which were elaborated by this officer as a 
result of the reseaichcs of a lifetime been given effect to, there can be no room for doubt that a 
very great and marked improvement in the fisheries of India, and of Bengal in particular 
would have resulted. Unfortunately, after the death of Dr. Day in the year 1889, the enquiries 
ceased* and so far as the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are concerned, no further 
work was done on the fisheries until the year 1906 . 

During this interval, however, considerable additions to our knowledge of the deep-sea 
fishes in the Bay of Bengal were made by Colonel Alcock, I.M.S., Surgeon Naturalist to the 
Indian Marine Survey, and, later, Superintendent of the Indian Museum. Extensive enquiries 
into the coastal and estuarine fisheries were also carried on by this officer, and in a short special 
report which he submitted respecting these fisheries he very strongly advocated their exploita- 
tion on commercial lines. 

On 26th July 1906, Mr. K. G. Gupta, .C.S.I., I.C.S. (now Sir K. G. Gupta), a Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, was placed on special duty by the Government of 
Bengal, in order to enquire into the fisheries of this province, and its fish-supply. This 
enquiry waB taken up in July 1906, and his report thereon was submitted to Government 
on the 20th of February 1907. In May 1907, Sir K. G. Gupta proceeded to America 
and conducted enquiries into the fisheries of the United States ana Canada. Later on, 
he visited various centres on the Continent, and finally he conducted investigations at many of 
the principal fishing centres in the British Isles. Ilis report on the above fisheries was placed 
before Government on the 27th of January 1908, and the two reports were subsequently pub- 
lished together by the Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, in the same year, under the title, 

“ Reports on the results of enquiry into the fisheries of Bengal and into fishery matters in 
Europe and America." In his report Sir K. G. Gupta set forth a mass of useful information 
with reference to the physical features of the province, the castes engaged in fishing, the 
great variety #f nets and other fishing instruments in use. Certain details were also ffiven 
relative to the consumption of fish, and the carriage of fish within the province. Methods of 
utilising waste products and of improving local methods of curing fish were indicated. The 
question of the general fish-Bupply, the cause of its decrease, and the possibility of adopting 
protective measures were also dealt with. Improvements* in tank culture and in transport 
were also discussed. Finally he advocated the immediate establishment of a Fishery Depart- 
ment in Bengal, which should be combined with the Department of Agriculture, and he further 
advocated the formation of a Fishery Board for the control of the fisheries. 

Two important results followed this enquiry 
(1) The recommendation made by 8ir K. G. Gupta that a survey should be made of 
the fishery possibilities in the Bay of Bengal, was immediately acted upon by 
Government, and very shortly afterwards a typical steam trawler was aotually 
' . , / /at work in the bay. ' /• , * 9 

The present Fishery Department owes its origin to the recommendations made in 
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The enquiry by Sir K, G. Gupta terminated on Janaary 27 th, 1908. 

From February 18th, 1908, Mr. A. Ahmed, as Commissioner of Fisheries, continued the 
work which had been begun by Sir K. G. Gupta. 

Qn October 23rd, 1908, Government formally sanctioned the constitution of a Fishery 
Board, and also defined its functions. This Board consisted both of official and non-official 
members, and included a representative from each of the seven divisions of Bengal, the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Chamber of Commerce, the Commissioners of the Port of 
Calcutta, the British Indian Association, and the Bihar Land Owners 1 Association. The Board 
met five times during the period in which Mr. Ahmed was Commissioner. 

We have already noted that, as a result of the representations made by Sir K. G. Gupta, 
a steam trawler was obtained, by Government, without loss of time, and within six months was 
at work in the bay. This trawler, the u Golden Crown/’ started on her first trip on June 
18th, 1908) and completed her last voyage on December 17th, 1909. The investigations made 
by the u Golden Crown ” in the Bay of Bengal, and by the steam launch “ 11a ** in the 
Sunderbans, were earned out by Dr. J. Travis Jenkins of the Lancashire Sea Fisheries, whose 
services had been specially engaged by the Government of Bengal. The primary object of the 
investigations in the Bay of Bengal was not to supply the market with fish, or merely to 
attempt to prove that tra wling operations in the bay could be made commercially successful, 
but to locate and chart the principal fishing grounds, to ascertain what kinds and quantities of 
fish were obtainable and where they were to be found at particular seasons, etc. The results 
* obtained by Dr. Jenkins are of great importance. He showed that trawling could be * carried 
on successfully right through the monsoon. He also located some of the best fishing grounds 
and prepared a chart shewing the area which had been trawled over, and the nature of the 
bottom. He further proved that sea fish could be landed iu a fresh condition in Calcutta from 
places as distant as Akyab and Santapillai. 

In connection with the estuarine fisheries Dr. Jenkins made three trips to the Sunderbans, 
in the steam launch u 11a ”, on the following dates : — August 20th to 30th ; November 10th to 
21st ; and December 5th to lGth. 

The launch was quite unsuitable for fishery enquiries ; and only 30 days were actually 
spent on the investigation although the area covered by these fisheries is over 5,700 square 
miles. The only equipment he had was a shrimp trawl, a few mackerel nets, and several herring 
nets. On the last trip the launch also carried a fish trawl provided with traps and pockets. 
These nets, like the boat, ultimately proved unsuitable. In spite of these serious difficulties, 
however, Dr. Jenkins obtained several interesting and important results. 

IL~A comparison of the Fishery Department with other Fishery Departments in India and 

elsewhere . 

The Fishery Department of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa conducts operations over the 
.two provinces named above. In each province the Director of Agriculture has supreme con- 
trol over the fisheries. Under the two Directors of Agriculture there is one Deputy Director 
of Fisheries, and two Superintendents of Fisheries, all of whom are gazetted officers. Lastly, 
there is a temporary zoological student who is learning the work. 

At the invitation of the India Office I accepted the appointment of Deputy Director of 
Fisheries (for Bengal only) on the 5th December 1911. As a result of the administrative 
changes which took place in 1912, the department extended its operations over the new province 
of Bihar and Orissa, and over Eastern Bengal. 

One Superintendent of Fisheries took a B. A. in physics in Calcutta University in 1900 
and graduated as M. A. in 1908, taking light and accoustics as principal subjects. He 
continued research work in physics at Sibpur College, Calcutta, during 1904, ana in 1907 
was appointed demonstrator in physical science in the Presidency College, Calcutta. In May 
1908, he was selected by Government to visit Europe for the purpose of studying carp-culture 
and fish-curing. He returned to India in October 1909, and immediately joined the Fishery 
Department being confirmed in that appointment at the expiration of the snort period of three 
months. The other Superintendent of Fisheries was a student in Calcutta University, but 
failed to take his B, A. degree,. In August 1908 he was appointed by Government to visit 
America in order to study Shad culture. He returned in November 1909 and at once joined 
tlm Fishery Department. In October 1910 he was confirmed in his appointment. It is 
decidedly unfortunate that neither of these officers had the advantage of any training in 
zoology ot natural history either before, or since their appointment, as this fact nad precluded 
the powibility of their taking a more intelligent and responsible part in the fishery enquiry 
ill Bengal. ' 

Such is the history and composition of the present Fishery Department. The am" over 
which the department conducts operations and enquiries, together with the population accord* 
ing to the census of 1911, are 'summarised in the following table i — 

locality. No. of Districts. 

Bmg.1 . » - . . . " . . 87 j. M,Wl .44805,6*8 

MbrMiOiiHt.lx „ 81 ;; 

. ; fetal 
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In the British Wee, fishery enquiries are conducted by the different bodiee indicated 

below: — 

(1) Fishery let Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction .— 
This is in charge of a Chief Inspector, supported by two Inspectors, together 
with 8 or 4 temporary scientific assistants, all of whom are trained zoologists. 

, (2) Fishery Board for Scotland. — Under this Board there is a scientific Superintendent, 

an Inspector of Salmon Fisheries and two Inspectors of Sea Fisheries, all of 
whom are trained zoologists. In addition, there are about 82 Fishery officers 
who have no special zoological training. 

(8) In England, the Fishery Division of the Board of Agriculture is in charge of an 
Assistant Secretary who is subordinate to the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. The expert staff is as follows 

(a) Inspector of Fisheries. 

(i) A Sub-Inspector. 

(c) A temporary Inspector. All of whom are trained zoologists. 

In addition, there are about 160 Collectors and Assistants engaged in subsidiary opera- 
tions. 

(4) Plymouth Marine Biological Association. — The permanent staff consists of a 

Director, a Naturalist for Fishery Investigations, and an Assistant Naturalist — 
all trained men. During the International Fishery Investigation in which the 
Association took part, the expert staff was as follows : — 

The Director, stationed at Plymouth. 

The Chief Naturalist, stationed at Lowestoft. 

The Assistant Naturalist for fishes, stationed at Lowestoft. 

The 1st Assistant Naturalist for invertebrates, stationed at Lowestoft. 

The 2nd Assistant Naturalist, stationed at Lowestuft. 

The Statistical Assistant, stationed at Lowestoft. 

The Hydrographer, stationed at Plymouth. 

The Assistant Naturalist for Plankton, stationed at Plymouth. 

(5) The Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries Committee . 

The expert staff is as follows : — 

Professor Herdman, F.R.S., Director. 

Dr. Johnstone, in Liverpool. 

Mr. Andrew Scott, at the Piel Marine Laboratory. 

Dr. J. Travis Jenkins, Superintendent of Fisheries. 

There is also one temporary Assistant (a trained zoologist) with Professor 
Herdman. 

(6) The Northumberland Sea Fisheries Committee — 

Director, Professor Meek, and two Fishery officers. 

Besides the above, tbe following public bodies (amongst others) are engaged in 
fishery enquiries and administration 

The Sussex Sea Fisheries Committee. 

The Kent and Essex Sea Fisheries Committee. 

The Suffolk and Essex Board of Conservators. 

The Devon Sea Fisheries Committee. 

The Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee. 

The South-Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee. 

The Severn Board of Conservators. 

These bodies, for the most part, employ local offioers. A remarkable feature of the work 
oarried on by. many of these Fishery Committees is the extent to which their operations are 
dependent on the munificence of private individuals. They also receive small grants from 
Government and are further assisted by local taxes. 

. In the Madras Presidency the fishery staff consists of an honorary Director who is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service (retired), a Superintendent of Pearl and Chank Fisheries 
who is a trained zoologist, and fresh-water fishery expert who has had a long experience in 
the artificial cultivation of fresh-water fishes. In addition, there are a large number of Indian 
assistants. ^ ^ 

■ Hi the Punjab, the fisheries are in charge of a TJ arden who is assisted bv a few In^V* 
DfpUmtnt has just been initiated in Travaneore. It is controlled by the Director 
As far as I am aware there are no other Fishery Departments in India. 
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The following table indicates the approximate amounts spent by different countries on 
fishery work .* — 


India— 


£ 

Ten. 

(a) Bengal, and Bibar and Orissa 


. 4,000 
. 15,917' 

. 1915-16 

(6) Madras .... 

• . . 

. 1916-16 

United Eingdom . . 

... 

. 86.000 

. 1908 

Norway 

• • • 

20,000 

. 1906 

Sweden ..... 

• , • 

. 9,970 

. 1908 

Denmark 

... 

. 16,555 

1906 

Holland 

... 

. 15,170 

. 1908 

Belgium 

... 

. 920 

. 1908 

Canada ..... 

• • . 

.200,000 

1908 

Germany 

• • • 

. 27,760 

. 1908 

United States of Amorioa 

. * • 

. 140,879 

. 1908 


I have thought it necessary to detail the preceding particulars in order that the relation 
of the department to the work before it might be understood. 

Ill,— Present condition of the -fisheries in Bengal . 

It is not possible in a short written statement of this kind to set forth fully and 
accurately the various problems facing the department, nor the manner in which the work is 
being attempted, but a brief consideration of the following points may help to elucidate the 
situation. 

It is necessary in the first place to understand clearly that, so far as the Indian population 
is concerned, fish is an article of food second in importance only to rice. It is believed that at 
least 80 per cent, of the entire population in Bengal consume fish regularly. In certain parts 
of Bihar and Orissa where wheat, maize and other grains are preferred to rice, meat is consumed 
in place of fish. 

Secondly, it is’unfortunate that in Bengal the occupation of fishing or dealing in fish is 
regarded as a business to be carried on exclusively by the lower classes. The whole industry 
is thus left in the hands of people with no capital, no education, and no business capacity. 

The price of fish is undoubtedly high at certain seasons but, it will be remembered that 
most commodities have increased in price during the last 20 years. Fish has apparently 
shared in this general increase. Apart from this fact, it may be true that a shortage of fish 
has also tended to enhance prices, it is, however, an established fact that the current high 
prices are due largely to the operations of middle-men. The Bengal fishermen are of course, 
not the only fishermen who are subject to exploitation, but in the principal fishing centres in 
Bengal, the process is carried on so thoroughly that the fishermen are reduced to such a decree 
of poverty that they are unable to purchase nets and boats to continue their occupation. 
Many have accordingly taken to agricultural pursuits. 

The irregular supplies of fish in the market are due to two main causes 
(tf) Seasonal distribution of fish. For this there is no remedy. 

(}) The fishermen do not work regularly even when weather conditions permit. 
Although poor, and subsisting on the mere necessities of life, the success of one 
day leaves the fisherman fiee to indulge in idleness the next. In this respect 
the Bengal fishermen stand in marked contrast to fishermen in western coun- 
tries. 

It is commonly believed that there is a growing scarcity of fish. In the absence of 
statistics it is difficult if not impossible to say to what extent this is true. Having regard 
to the manner in whioh fishing operations have been conducted in this province during the 
last 100 yearB, it would be astonishing if the supply kept pace with the demand. The late 
Sir Franois Day stated “ that British rule appears to have had a most disastrous effeot upon 
the fresh-water fisheries of the Indian Empire . 99 His opinion was based on the belief tnat 
under native rule indiscriminate fishing was generally not allowed. “ If persons may help 
themselves as they please, they will take those (fish) captured with the least trouble and 
thug breeding fish and fry are destroyed where they should be preserved. The people cannot 
be blamed for this ; fishermen will do it whether in Europe or India if so permitted.” 

Fishery rights.— The following facts appear to obtain with ref erence to the fishery rights 
in general s — 

I. The fisheries of the open sea (t.e,, those situated beyond the three miles limit) are, of 
oourse, open to be exploited by any one. 

It. At present, Government apparently prefers not to exercise control with reference to 
fisheries situated within the three miles limit. The foreshore fisheries at Balasore, over a 
length of about 15 miles are, however, administered by the Ordnance Department, and a 
furtner adjoining poition is, I believe, privately owned. 

The foreshore fisheries in the vicinity of Dhamra belong tojjkbe Baja of Kaaika. As fir 
ns % am aware, ©a steps Jmvo been taken by Government to control the remaining foreshore 
fisheries, v 
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imh^ ^ ^ fisher 7 ri&kts ^long to toe public, Government being the public 

In a very few instances, Government has leased out small portions of these fisheries. In 
other instances, Government has waived its claim to the fisheries. In the great majority of 
cases, however, proprietary rights are claimed, apparently as a result of the entire lack of 
administration over long periods of time. 

, Perhaps in some cases this circumstance has arisen owiug to water-ways having changed 
their course, and commenced and continued to flow over permanently-settled estates. 

Possibly in other cases the fisheries have been permanently settled, although no such 
oase has come under my noticWexoept perhaps the fisheries in the district of Jessore. In still 
other cases Government has apparently failed to protcot the public right in allowing the 
fisheries to be gradually appropriated by private individuals. The result is that, whereas 
the fishery rights in tidal waters should belong to the public, they have, in large* measure, 
become privately owned. Not only has a large potential revenue been lost to Government 
in this way, bnt the fisherman has lost his right to fish, for, where prescriptive rights are 
claimed, the fisherman has to pay rent. 

The fishery rights in the main rivets are owned partly by Government and are partly 
settled permanently. In some districts, portions of Government fisheries are, for some reason 
or other, not farmed. In other cases, no one appears to know whether the rights belong to 
Government or not. ° 

The question is a very difficult one. Under the circumstances it is o<|y possible* at 
present, for ithe department to deal effectively with fisheries directly under Government 
control. Such fisheries are leased out to tbe highest bidder, by the Collector of the district iu 
which they are situated. 

Fishery regulations. —Bengal Act II of 1882 relates to laws regarding embankments 
and watercourses and is of no direct importance so far as the fisheries aro concerned. Act IV 
of 1897 applies to the whole of India except Burma. This Act merely prohibits the dynami- 
ting and poisoning of waters in order to kill fish. It further empowers local Governments, 
under certain conditions, to frame rules with reference to the following points: — 

[a) The [erection and use of fixed engines. 

(4) The construction of weirs. 

(c) Kinds of nets to be used and the methods of using them. 

(d) Prohibiting all fishing in any specified water area for a period which may not 

exceed two years. 

Up to the present, no rules have been framed under this Act either in Bengal or Bihar 
and Orissa. 

It will be observed that this Act does not provide for close seasons for any spocies of fiA, 
nor are any regulations laid down designed to prevent the indiscriminate capture and sale of 
fry or brood fish. 

The entire absence of fishery regulations over long periods of time has undoubtedly had a 
deleterious effect on the fisheries. At the same time it will be obvious that specific regula- 
tions could not be adopted until their nature had been determined by scientific investigations. 
General measures could, however, have been initiated. No particular scientific knowledge is 
required to understand that the capture and sale of breeding fish, and fry, the ruthless methods 
of fishing in vogue, etc., have been, and continue to be, extremely harmful. 

Last year, Government passed orders that Collectors shall consult the Fishery Depart- 
ment before settling fisheries. This has enabled us to initiate such protective measures as are 
indicated in the particular cases examined. Up to the present, owing to the restricted area 
covered by such fisheries, supervision has not been very difficult. That it will become so, is, I 
think, certain. The necessity of extending regulations, and perfecting them, so as to include 
all fisheries, will then occur, and steps will have to be taken to provide the machinery to 
enforce them. The Fishery Department, as at present constituted, could not possibly exercise 
control over the whole provinoe, and if the improvements indicated have to be effected, the 
staff will o£#ecessity have to be increased, unless the supervision can be undertaken by some 
other department. 

Irrigation scheme*.— Established irrigation works have reacted disastrously on the fisher- 
ies and the development of agriculture has, in a measure, taken place at the expense of fisheries. 

I need not perhaps explain fully the exact manner in which this has been brought about, but 
the following points may be noted : — 

(I) Wriu or anient*— 

(a) In the river Mahanadi. Here, the eggs and fry of fish, from the higher reaches 
of the river, are carried over the weir, probably before they are capable of any 
appreciable movement. Once over the anicut it is extremely difficult for the fish 
to return. The higher reaches of the river are thus being drained. Below the 
anient tidal water occurs within 80 miles. It is true that fish-ladders exist in 
this river (and in the - Safe), but no fish-pasair passes can materially lessenrth* 
illeffeotsof the weir, 
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(b) In the Sone, the fry, passing over the weir, have a reasonable chance of reaching 

the GangeB, the tendency here being to deplete the Sone fisheries;. 

(c) In the Cossye, the fry or eggg passing over the weir find themselves in an area 

which dries up a few months after. 

In all oases, the irrigation channels arising from the weirs carries and distributes eggs 
fry, and young fish into the paddy fields where they are entirely annihilated. The same thing 
happens in nature, during the rains, when the low-lying country becomes flooded. Working 
in co-operation with the Public Works Department steps are being taken to mitigate the evil 
results as far as this is possible. 

Filling areas 2— 

(a) Marine fisheries — to the present, the marine fisheries in the Bay of Bengal 
have not been exploited in spite of the fact that the experimental work done by 
Government in this area gave promise of results comparable with those obtained 
elsewhere. This circumstance may be due to the fact that capitalists regard the 
scheme as a new and experimental one, and prefer to invest in established 
concerns where profits are certain, and frequently high. I do not consider that 
the supply of fish in the province Is likely to be adequate in future years unless 
the marine or the estuarine fisheries are tapped. The opening out of these 
fisheries would further provide opportunities which at present do not exists, for 
manufacturing fish-oil, manure and other bye-products. * In addition, fish could 
tinned, if desired. 

(J) Estuarine fisheries. — The Sunderbans fisheries cover an area of about 5,700 square 
miles and fishing over this area is totally unorganised. The railway taps certain 
portions such as Diamond Harbour, Canning, Khulna, etc., but much of the 
Sunderbans area is more or less inaccessible. 

The difficulty in this case is purely one of organisation and transport. It is true that 
steamers belonging to the India General Steam Navigation Company pass 
through the Sunderbans frequently. But fishermen cannot utilise this service, 
because the steamers as a rule do not stop, en route from Calcutta to 
Goalundo, and secondly, because the fishermen cannot themselves bring their fish 
to Calcutta, and they know of no one to consign it to. Here a?ain, the exploita- 
tion of the fisheries depends principally on capitalists. It should not be difficult 
to purchase and collect fish from specified places, at a certain time daily. 

(c) Fresh-water fisheries.— Whilst the European section of the community prefers 
marine and estuarine fish such as Bhekti [Lates calcarifer ), Topsi (Polynemus 
paradiseus) t Hilsa ( Clupea ilisha ), and various species of therPomfret and 8ole, 
the Indian prefers, and depends upon, fresh-water species. Carps, such as Rohu 
(Labeo rohita), Catla ( Catla buchanani), Mrigal (Cirrhina mrigal) } and Calbasu 
[Labeo calbasu ) are in great demand. They occur in rivers and are extensively 
cultivated in tanks. 

In addition, there is in Bengal a valuable turtle fishery. Pearl-mussels also occur, 
yielding a fair harvest of pearls. Until recently the shells were utilised in the manufacture 
of lime, but lately the manufacture of buttons from the sholls has been on the increase. 
There <are, to my knowledge, 2 or 3 factories possessing machinery, but, owing to the 
scattered distribution of the shell, they have not been successful commercially. One such 
company applied to Government for financial assistance. The application was rightly refused, 
as there was no probability of the company operating successfully until sufficient shell was 
available. It will be early enough to begin with machinery when shell can he cultivated in 
sufficient quantities to justify such a proceeding. In the meantime, the home industry should 
be encouraged, for by this means the best use is being made of existing material. 

Chanks ( Turbinella pyrum) are imported from Southern India into Dacca and other 
districts, in large quantities, where the shell is worked into bangled, rings and other ornaments. 
There might be scope for a limited amount of machinery in this industry, but it is believed 
that machinery tends to make the finished article easy of fracture. Moreover, the advent of 
machinery in this particular case would mean that the whole trade oould be absorbed by one 
firm, leaving hundreds of present workers out of employment. 

' Edible oysters occur scattered about along the Orissa coast, and in the Chilka lake, but 
their oultivation has not been attempted yet. Apparently the demand for them in Calcutta is 
very small. 

Button manufacturers.— I have already remarked that, in Bengal, pearl buttons and 
pearl ornaments are extensively manufactured. The industry centres round Dacca, and is a 
typical home-industry. The products are bought by Dacca merchants and sold either whole- 
sale or retail. They recently complained that, owing to the importation of large quantities 
of Japanese buttons (due to stoppage of imports from Austria mid Germany) there was no 
market for the local product. Government was requested to assist the sale of Dacca buttons 
by procuring markets. On enquiry it was found that the local product was not available in 
the Calcutta market (or onfy in very email quantities). Firms were found in Calcutta who 
were willing to take huge quantities. Applications Jar quotations were also r^vedfama 
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Fiiking empaniH^Thm are 4 registered companies in Bengal dealing either partly or 
wholly in fish. In addition, there are a few unregistered companies. There is one registered 
oompony in Assam, and at least one unregistered company in Orissa. Except in the oaee of 
one oompany (not situated in Bengal or Bihar and Orissa) the advice of the Fishery Depart- 
ment has never been requesteiby these companies. I am not complaining about this. I am 
merely stating the faot. In certain instances which have come under my notice the proposals 
attempted aae, in my opinion, impossible commercially. In other cases it is evident that the 
entire oapital will be absorbed in paying salaries, before any result could possibly be achieved. 
Even in the best instances the schemes could be easily improved upon. In no case has any 
dividend ever been paid. The failure in bond fide cases has, I think, been due largely to 
proposals being attempted which did not admit of commercial success. 

Cooperative fiiherp eocietiei.*— A few such societies have been formed in Bengal during 
the last two years. In order to understand clearly what our aims in this direction are, it i 6 
neoessary to digress for a moment. Fishery rights, whether they belong to Government or 
to zamindars, are anotioned and sold to the highest bidder. Usually, there is not much com- 
petition, as this matter is commonly arranged amongst prospective lessees beforehand. The 
lessee, instead of working the fishery, often sub-lets it in smaller lots at a good profit, and this 
process goes on through several stages. The last lessee, often compels the fisherman to pay 
him a nominal sum for the privilege of fishing. He also takes half, or some such proportion, 
of the total catoh and purchases the remaining half at whatever figure he determines— possibly 
6 or 8 rupees per maund. The retail price of this fish ranges from Rs. 22 to Rs. 80 per 
maund. Our object was to induce fishermen to take leases direct, thus excluding the middle- 
men. We have been successful in doing this in a few cases. It was recognised, however, 
that unless we could arrange for the co-operative sale of their fish, the middleman would still 
be necessary. In one particular case, we recently arranged to place the fishermen^ catches on 
the Calcutta market direct. It is too early yet to judge the possibilities of the methods 
adopted. Up to the present we have had great difficulty in disposing of the fish owing to the 
glut of fish in the market. 

The present Fishery Department has been in existence for five years. More than three 
years were absorbed in enquiries of a general nature, and in ascertaining exactly what the 
problems were which we had to face. The fishery difficulties in Bengal are, in many respects, 
quite different in nature from those in other countries and even from those obtaining in, say 
the Madras Presidency. It was, I think, absolutely necessary to complete the general survey 
before taking up work of any special character. We now recognise fully the nature of the 
problems before us and their relation to each other. 

The results of the work done to date are set forth in the following publication which 
have been issued by the department during the last four years ; — 

9 bulletins. 

4 departmental records. 

6 scientific papers published by the trustees of the Indian Museum. 

It is, I think, hardly to be wondered at that the activites of the department arc 
soarcely felt over such an enormous area as is covered by the Provinces of Bengal, and 
Bihar and Orissa, especially considering the fact that a considerable period of time has beer 
occupied in the general enquiries already indicated. These enquiries have served to indicate 
the manner in which science can be applied, in a practical way, to the solution ol 
fishery problems in Bengal. 

In my opinion a constructive policy is required, based on an application and extension 
of the scientific methods indicated by the researches of the past few years. Up to the 
present, with the exception of the short enquiries conducted by Dr. Jenkins and myself 
no scientific investigation of the fisheries has yet been made. Having regard to the magnificent 
waterways found in Bengal, and the corresponding enormous potential food supplies contained 
therein, there is absolutely no reason why the supply of fish throughout the province should 
not be abundant, and the price cheap. This state of affairs can only be attained as a result 
of careful and Jong continued work on scientific lines but it is quite a mistake to assume 
that the appointment of scientific men will result in an immediate increase of the fish 
supply, ’ 

IV 'Recommendation*. 


It will, I hope, be clear that the department is lamentably understaffed, and utterly 
unable to cope wfkh the work before it. No material progress will be possible until 
the staff xl largely increased. I would invite a comparison of the staff of the 
Bengal Department with that of Madras, or with that of the present Agricultural 
Departments in Bengal a n d Bihar and Orissa. Having regard to the fact that I have had 
over five years experience of fishery work in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, more than five years 
in Ceylon, and some experience at home, I do not consider it best, in .the interest of all 
concerned, that my time should be so fully taken up with general work. I consider that 
I ought to be placed in euch a position that I can devote practically my whole time to pure 
soisntefto wosfc At presen t, I ' have to deal with the settlement of fisheries, formation of 
fisheries, distribution of *y, agricultural exhibitions, 

F^sniatiSn of bulletins, general ocerespondence, the fieLsupply snathe fish 
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to detail here, all these matters having varying degrees of importance. Surveys of the 
fishery areas have to be undertaken as opportunity affords, and scientific work In the 
fisheries laboratory in the Indian Museum was, until recently, practicably confined to 
Sundays and public holidays. Owing to ill health I was reluctantly compelled to discontinue 
this practice. It is true that I could have devoted more time to the pure scientific work 
but this would have meant that the department, as at present established and recognised, 
would have ceased to exist. 

The principal recommendation which I wish to make is an increase of staff. At present 
the department is little more than a name. If Government wish the department to be in a 
position to deal effectively with the problems before us, an efficient staff is absolutely necessary. 
It may not be possible at onoe to appoint a staff as large as the urgency and seriousness of the 
situation demands. But I consider that a beginning should be made immediately by appoint- 
ing to each province two officers, one*of whom should be a zoologist trained in a European 
school, and the other a man of business capacity. These officers, together with any subordinate 
staff who might be found necessary, should work under the direction of the present Deputy 
Director. r J 

The scientific officer in each province would confine himself solely to pure scientific work 
such for instance, as enquiries into («) the general habits of the common edible and marketable 
fish, (b) breeding habits of the more important marketable fish, such as Rohu (Labeo rohita) 
Cafcla (Calla bueianani ). Mrigal [Cirrhina mrigal), Calbasu ( Labeo calbasu ), Hilsa ( Clupea 
ilisha), Bhekti (Late* calcarifer ), Topsi (Polj/nemvs paradiseus), efco.; (<?) artificial cultivation 
of the principal food fish, (d) food, parasitic diseases, fattening, rates of growth of fishes, 
(e) life histories of the species of mussels utilised in the manufacture of buttons, with a view 
to developing the industry, (/ ) breeding habits of turtles and oysters, (y) investigations into 
the breeding habits of Window-pane Pearl oysters ( Plaeuna placenta) , round Chittagong, 
W formulation of protective measures in accordance with the results of their enquiries, etc. 

a It would be necessary in the first instance to select Europeans for these posts, because no 
facilities at present exist m India for suitably training Indi ans . 

The proposed non-scientifio officer in each province would, amongst other things, under- 
take the following 

(0) Distribution of fry. 

(b) Development and supervision of co-operative credit societies as applied to fisheries. 

(c) Supervise experimental work. 

(d) Conduct general enquiries and continue propaganda work, throughout the province. 

(*) Enquire into the possibilities of better organising the trade in fish, etc. 

I consider a European necessary for such a post as this, and I am of opinion that a 
soldier discharged from the army for reasons which would not unfit him for the above work, 
would be specially suitable, because such an individual, carefully selected, would be accustomed 
to discipline, hard work, and method. 

I am farther of opinion that the staff suggested represents the absolute minimum 
required. I am aware that after the War, Government j ontemplate appointing to the depart- 
ment a second trained European zoologist. It is prop.sed that after a probation of say five 
years, the individual appointed, if found suitable, shall be placed in entire charge of fisheries 
in Bihar and Orissa. This I consider satisfactory as far as it goes, but quite inadequate. 
Further, since the same fishery problems are conuasn 0 both provinces I am not convinced 
that the separation proposed is in the best interest of either local Government. Hilsa migrate 
up the Bengal rivers and apparently breed in Bihar. The same, in a limited way, is true of 
carp. If fishery administration in the two provinces was separated, we in Bengal should he 
more or less debarred from prosecuting enquiries in Bihar and Orissa. An artificial demarka- 
tion of this kind is, I think, undesirable. 

I would call attention to the excellent facilities which exist in Calcutta for zoological 
and fishery research. I have already referred to the fact that, through the of 

Dr. Annandale, Director of the Zoological Survey of India, and Supe rint ende n t of the Indian 
Museum, the department has been extremely fortunate in obtaining a laboratory in the 
Indian Museum— the centre and headquarters of pure zoology in India. The museum library 
is by far the best in the East, and meets the requirements not only of general zoologists, but 
of specialists in particular subjects. For instance, with reference to a group of animal 
parasites known as Cestodes (in which I am particularly interested) I have found that all the 
literature necessary for a thorough systematic and anatomical survey was avflilable in the 
library. Similarly, with reference to fish and fisheries, the available literature is singnlarly 
extensive. So far as scientific fishery enquiries are oonoerned, this circumstance is of the 
utmost importance. Soon after my arrival in India I had the honour to be appointed an 
honorary assistant of the mtaseum staff, and I reoord with pleasure the great assistance 
I have received from rime to rims from officer of the museum (now the Survey 

of India^whOj throughout my eervioe in India, have been anxious to — wt me and to 
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bj the *J?ice and assistance of the Zoological Survey and it is most desirable that such 
co-operation enonia continue ana extend. 

.. ^*“8^ the Piahery Department is controlled by .the Agrioultural Department and 

the Director of Agnoulture is also the Director of Fisheries. ^ ' 

In a. communication from the Secretary of State I was recently confirmed in my appoint- - 

“ ent - T1 f. S !^ 1 0f r5 State ° re t ted » P° 8t ° f Director of Series and appointed me 
thereto. Ae the local Governments, and the Government of India, had only requested my 
.confirmation ae Deputy Director of Fisheries it was believed that a clerical error tad occurred 
in the commumcation from the Secretary of State. The local Governments have shoe 
approached the Government of India requesting that I be definitely appointed Director If the 
Government of India agree to this proposal it is understood that the 'sanction 
of the Secretary of State will bo required. At present I am acting as Deputy Director. 
From the time I joined the department I have had control over, and been responsible 
for, the work of the department. My experience has shewn, clearly, that no advantage 
has been gained by the department being subordinate to the Director of Agricul- 
ture. On the other hand it has often caused unnecessary delays. In Madras, there is a 
Direotor of Fisheries who deals directly with Government. I believe the same is true of the 
Warden of Fisheries in the Punjab. As far as I know, there is no reason why the Fishery 
Department in Bengal should be controlled by the Agricultural Department It must bo 
definitely understood, however, that the relations of the two departments to each other havo 
always been of a satisfactory and cordial nature. The ground on which I assert that the 
departments should be separated is principally for reasons of efficient and easy administration. 

In addition, both local Governments concerned reoognise that, since I am, and have always 
been, in executive charge of the department, it is only reasonable that this fact should bo 
officially recognised. On this matter both the local Governments concerned 'and the Directors 
of Agriculture in each province, are agreed. 


V,—An Imperial Fithery Department . 

Fishery investigations in India are lacking in uniformity. Fishery Departments exist 
in the Madras Presidency, ’in the Punjab, in Bengal, and in Bihar and Orissa. There is no 
Fishery Department in the Bombay Presidency, in the Central Provinces, or in the United 
Provinces. Where Fishery Departments exist, there is some danger of overlapping. Thus, in 
the Madras Presidency and in Bengal, investigations into the breeding habits of Hilsa 
have been in progress for some time. Similarly in Bengal and in [the Punjab, enquiries are 
continuing with reference ;to the breeding habits of Indian Carp. Whilst there ie no 
particular harm in this overlapping, it is, I think, unnecessary and undesirable, and could be 
obviated if the work of one presidency was co-ordinated with that of another. Thus, the 
experiments made, and the results obtained, by Sir F. W. Nicholson in the Madras 
Presidency with reference to curing and salting fish, etc., have rendered it unnecessary to 
repeat these experiments anywhere in India. Similarly itjought to be possible to obviate 
overlapping in other investigations. I am not here attempting to make out a oase for 
the establishment of an Imperial department. I merely wish to state that, in my opinion, 
such a department is neoessary at the present time, and will become increasingly so as years 
go by. If suoh an Imperial department iB ever established the Director should be a scientific 
fishery expert of established repute. Fishery Departments should be initiated ou the linos 
suggested for Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, in provinces where at present none exist. The 
Director would supervise, co-ordinate, and assist in developing, the work in each province. The 
looal fishery experts would submit programmes of work. If these were found satisfactory, 
the local official would be free to prosecute his enquiries without further undue interference. 

I have, of oourse, merely indicated, broadly, the type of Imperial department which I consider 
desirable. It would differ from, say, the Zoologioal or Geological Survey, in having officials 
stationed permanently in each province. 

Oral Evidence, 4th Januabt 1017. 

Pretid«nt.—Q. Tour note is very detailed and clear bat there is one point about which I 
should like to ask, end that is with reference to what yon say in one part of vour printed note. 
Ton say that the foreshore fisheries at Balasore over a length of about 15 miles are administered 
by the Ordnauoe Department. What Ordnanoe Department do you refer to ? You mean 
or the Army ?—A. Yes. 

Q- With reference to what you say about the effects of irrigation schemes on the fisheries, 
can you think of any remedy thlat can be devised so as to combine both the value of irrigation 
Eud the development of fisheries ?—A. The Fisheries Department are at present working in 
conjunction with the Public Works Department to mitigate the evil effects that have so far 
occurred, but the difficulty is the enormous area over whioh observations have to be oonducted. 
it is at present impossible'to supervise carefully 80 or 40 miles of canal irrigation, and the 
chief diffionlty in carrying out improvements as regards the Public Works Department fisheries 
u the shortage of men. Eenofl "recommendations made oannot be carried out. 

Q. From the point of view of the fisheries providing a neat source of food supply you , 
think that a nroch greater outlay on staff is justified 7 — Him certainly. 

' ■■ * ■ v I 
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Q. You point out in your note that the study of fishes will extend beyond mwindial limits 
and therefore it would be a matter for an Imperial department to take it up. Accepting that 
conclusion for the time being, do you think it will be practicable to ditide fishery operations 
into two great groups, the scientific side, taken up by an extension of the Zoologioal Survey! 
and the practical side, taken up by some other department which may be imperial or local ?— 

A. That is a difficult question to decide. My view is that fishery work can be divided into three 
great groups. First of all there is the purely scientific work. At the present thne we know 
very little about the habits of the common fishes. If we wish to protect the fisheries we must , 
a cnow the life histories of the fish, when they breed, where they breed, bow long it takes them 
jo develop, etc. In other words, we must know the habits of the fish before we oan protect them. 

The second part is the question of protecting the fisheries, and then there is the question of 
marketing the fish. All these questions are being investigated by the Fisheries Department 
It is essential that they should be considered together. Up to the present I hate been 
engaged in general surveys of the above questions. 

Q. What is the third that you have mentioned ?— A. First of all there is scientific investi- 
gation. The second division comprises what I have already detailed. It may be considered 
under two beads, the actual marketing of fish, and the organization of the fisheries. 

Q, Is it in your opinion practicable for the scientific officer to be a member of the Zoolo- 
gical Survey and to have the members of the Fisheries Department composed largely of 
practical men who understand the organisation of fisheries, the marketing of fish and the 
formation of co-operative societies among fisherman ?— A. 1 think the scientific officer ought to 
be a member of the Zoological Survey, — # by this I mean an honorary member of the Survey. 

Q. If you bring into the service two dissimilar kinds of men, vie., scientific zoologists and 
praotical organised, would this not introduce difficulties in the matter of promotion ? — A, I do 
not propose that. For instance a man might be in charge of fisheries in a practiculor pro- 
vince and he might also be a member of the Zoological {Survey of India, still being in charge 
of the Fisheries Department. 1 think it will be a great mistake in any province to have offioers 
who went along two parallel lines. It is desirable that a department should have a separate 
head and that whoever happens to be the head of a department should see that unity and 
harmony in the work is secured. 

Q. What 1 am trying to find out is whether the scientific officers devoted to fishery work 
should be members of the Zoological {Survey or whether you like to have a separate Imperial 
Fisheries Department including a certain number of the scientific zoologists? — A, My opinion 
is that an Imperial Fisheries Department should be formed. 

How is it to be composed 'S—A. At the head there should be a scientific officer, and he 
would determine what assistance lie required. The staff might be small. It would increase as 
time went on. lie would be the Imperial head of fisheries in India. In provinces where there 
is no Fisheries Department he would apjioiut, along with the local Governments concerned, 
a fishery officer for that province, or more if thought necessary, These, in the first instance, 
would be scientific officers. 

Q. These scientific officers would be members of the Zoological Survey ?— A. They might 
be members of the Zoological Survey in tbe same way that I happen to be an honorary 
assistant to the Indian Museum. 

Q . They might bo lent to the Fisheries Department?—^. Not necessarily specially 
connected with the Zoological Survey of India. The Fisheries Department is not connected 
with the muB&um or with the Zoological Survey of India but I am an honorary assistant in 
the museum. The same relationship could exist between the Zoologioal Survey and the pro- 
posed Imperial Fisheries Department. My point is that the Zoological Survey in India is not 
in a position to take up the question of fisheries in India. 

1 never suggested that. I do not say that the Zoological Snrvey would be in a posi- 
tion to develop the business side of fisheries. Should these scientific offioers who are attached 
to the Fisheries Department be members of the Zoological Department or shonld they be on a 
separate list altogether ?— , My personal opinion is that it would be desirable to have an 
Imperial Fisheries Department that was quite distinct from the Zoological Survey, with 
zoological officers entirely of its own. 

Q. What arrangement would you make for their promotion? How many would yon 
employ?— A. That all depends upon the type of offioers. For instance, in Bengal there j» room 
for half a dozen expert officers. I would have as many as the necessities demanded, 

Q. Can you give us any idea for the whole of India ?— A , I am not in a position to speak 
for the whole of India because I have not seen the Central Provinces or the United Provinces. 
Bat in Bengal 1 would point out that the problem is more acute than iu any other province. 
The Bengaii-people are greater fish eaters than people in any other province. 

Mr' C. Jb\ Q. Speaking about the apfointment of a Fishery Board do you mean 
that it is not working?— <4. It is dormant. It has never met sinoe 1908, 

Pwwfea/.— C* But doing no harm ?— i. I was not here when it met Mfrotti the 
reports 1 have read I should think its sphere ofXieefulness was extremely limited. 

Mr . C. I* You say that up to the present the marine fisheries in the Bey el 

Bengal hare ^ the fact that the experiments work five promising ’ 
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Molts. What do you attribute this to ?— I attribute it to the fact that in Besgal 
capitalists ace sot prepared to initiate a new industry of this kind. 

Q. Have not mny fifms nibbled at it?— A. They have smelt at it They have enquired 
about it Monopolies have been asked for in case they are taken up. Enquiries of that sort 
have eome to hand, but nobody has ever done anything. 

$. I have seen statements in the press that the “ Golden Crown ” was an unsuitable boat 
and eould not get as much fish as might be got in a more suitable boat I should like your 
opinion as to whether these facts are correct. Would its failure account for the reluctance 
of private capital ?— A. I never saw the boat. I believe 6he was old fashioned. I am not 
cattail that that fact seriously reduced the catches or stood materially in the way of the ship 
catching as many fish as a more modern boat might have done. 

Q. I saw it stated that she could only do half of what other more suitable boats oould ? 
—if. I believe that is true to some extent, but to what extent I cannot say. 

Q. The whole point of the enquiry is this, whether it is not the case that, if a more suitable 
boat had been used, and if better results had been obtained in the way of fishing, then private 
capital would come in ? — A. Perhaps it might. I did not think that the original objeot of tho 
survey had anything to do with tho marketing of fish. It was a purely scientific investigation. 
It is a fact that the w Golden Crown ** fish were sold in the Bazaar, but it was only to realise 
what money was possible rather than throw the fish away. That is what I understood. 


Q. You i»y then that the two things are different. Supposing Government had gone 
on with the experiment to a further stage and shown it to bo a marketable proposition 9 then 
private capital conld have been induced tocomo in ?— -*i. It is likely, if tho experiment had in- 
cluded that sort of thing. I understand that Government were hardly prepared to consider 
that side of the proposal. 

Q t Do you think it would hav^beon a good thing if they had done it ?— A% Probably it 
would have been. I do not think the whole operation was managed as well as it might have 
been* A great deal of misunderstanding exists among the public. People, whom I have 
spoken to, say that the “Golden Crown” made a mess of it. This was not the oase. The 
scientific results were first class. The management in other respects was certainly capable of 
bemg improved upon. What I say is that the general public understand that the ship went 
into the Bay of Bengal to obtain and market fish. That idea is, I understand, totally wrong. 


Q. You say that 1 it is decidedly unfortunate that neither of the officers under the Fisheries 
Department had any training in zoology or natural history. 1 Was there no moans available 
of giving them such training ?— A. It would havo been very very difficult. I do not say 
that it was impossible. 

fl With reference to future recruitment how would you try to get the right kind of man ? 
—-4. My opinion is that in India you cannot get tho type of man wanted. At tho present timo 
there are practically no facilities for training Indians in zoological work. 

Q. Has any action been taken by the Bengal Government under Act IV of 1897 f—A. 
The Bengal Government have not considered the subject Wo cannot very well initiate a 
scheme for the protection of fish when we are not sufficiently familiar with their habits 
and until then I cannot see how wo can enforce extensive regulations for the protection 


of fish. 

Pmident.—Q . The whole thing turns cn the scientific problem, that is knowing more 
about the science of fishes?-/*. Although the scientific enquiry into the habits of fisbos is of 
the utmost importance, the actual-application, later on, will be a subject ° f the greatest diffi- 
culty. The difficulty is much greater here than in any other country I know of. . The mampula- # 
tkm of the market is a big question and even if we had solved the life histones of the prin- 
cipal food fishes we should only then be at the beginning of the real problem. 

Mr C B Low—Q- You know something about the Agricultural Department as you come 
intocontactwithit. Take Bengal. Do you think that asimilarorganisation would be suitable 
in the case of fisheries?-^. My connection with the Agncultural Department is largely 
confined to formalities, such as budget estimates and so on. 

Pmident — Q Mr. Low wants your opinion as to whether such a system would be 
writable. There, they have the scientific work divided between a set of officers, and tbe 
traits are translated into practice through the agency of the -local D^uty Dii^tor.?^. It all 
Z^aruoon the Denuty Directors themselves. The selection of the individual is everything. 
Mthe present time M control an area twice as large as the British Isles. 

Mr C» B* LoW'—Q* These scientific officers of the Agricultural Department art engaged 
in adviaine what crops can be grown under commercial conditions, which corresponds in your 
££to the catchinj Vnd protection offish, and there are the cooperative societies for the 
attribution of seed which corresponds in your case to the marketing of fiih. 

Xse analogy. Thaw aoientiBc officer, are under the Director ol [ Agriculture. Would tint 
J5 of tEg nit you ?-i. That i* what we want for the Fwberie* Pegtftowt But 
the title* dorot matter much. My opinion ii that we want wnto deal with tbe eoeaMo 
Mde of, the problem exactly jw a done in the Agricultural Department, 

0 The Denutr Director, of Agriculture an men who bare eeientific training add tie 
mj&b aJdttSwho bare haddLreet experience i» finning at borne, pnfmbfy the eon* 
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of farmers. Are there any men of that sort who would be available for the Fiaberici Depart* 
ment? Is it not the case that in pitching the recommendations rather low yon are amid 
that Government will not be able to take up any big schemes such as that I have su gg ested ? — 
A. No. All I mean is that at the present time we cannot deal with the work. I recommend 
an increase of the scientific staff and we require more men to do general work* I have 
indicated the manner in which that conld be brought about. 

Q. What [should be the qualifications of the administrative officer ?— A. The man who ii 
to administer the department must know something about fishery work. Government 
could easily decide who would be a suitable man. If the fisheries are going to be the 
slightest use we want two types of officers, men to undertake the general work and men 
*o undertake the scientifio enquiries. 

President. — Q. Could you get a man of the officer class with special training?—*^. I 
think so. 

Mr . C. E . Low. — Q. What Bhare would the Co-operative Registrar take in connection with 
work in the case of the co-operative fisheries?—//. The limits are not defined, because the 
whole thing is in an experimental Btagc. We are at present working conjointly. There are 
48 districts and the waterways are immense. We are to consider ^whether it is possible 
to have co-operative fisheries established. If co-operation is to be extended it is utterly 
impossible for the Co-operative Registrar and myself to extend beyond a certain limit. 

Q. Would the number of fisheries be very large ?— A. I should estimate that about one- 
tenth of the fisheries in Bengal belong to Government. This includes fisheries that are 
administered by Collectors, and also by the Publio Works Department officials. 

Q. Apart from the inherent right of Government to waters, private rights have been 
claimed in fisherios in tidal waters. lias the Government undertaken any general enquiry 
into the matter?—-//. Ido not think so. Particular cases have arisen for the orders of 
Government. But up to the present the general question has not been taken up 
by Government. I can indicate a type of case. The Sunderbans area is leased out by 
Government in lots. Most of these lands are surrounded by rivers. The idea is to cultivate 
the land for paddy. Instead of so doing, in some cases a bund is erected round the area. 
During high water the riveiB are tapped. The cultivatable lands thus become small 
fisheries. That huppens during the rains. In the dry weather all, the water is run off 
and the fish caught. A case like that is now before Government and the question 
is whether the lessee has the right thus to tap the rivers. But the general question of the 
fishery rights in the Sundorbans has not been considered by Government. 

V. Do you think that can bo taken up as a general question and definite conclusions come 
to ? — A . I think it is much better not to take it up at present. 

President. — Q. Would you tell ub shortly your own history ? Are you a man of university 
training, trained in one of the fisheries at home ? — A. I was trained more or less privately until 
I was 15 years of age. 1 then took up zoology and natural history in a secondary school in 
Lancashire. About four or five yearu afterwards I won a Government national scholarship 
tenable in the Royal College of Science, London. I was there for three years and took my 
diploma in 1005. Tho same year I was appointed demonstrator in zoology in the college 

in 1005). Owing to the illness of the assistant professor I had charge of zoology under 
Professor Doudy for one term. I then went to Liverpool to work as private or personal assistant 
to Professor Ilerdman who, at the invitation of the Colonial Office, had been investigating the 
pearl fisheries of Ceylon. lie brought back a large quantity of material and I assisted the 
Professor in sorting out and examining the material. 1 also wrote portions of the report 
under my own name. In the meantime tho Ceylon pearl fisheries had been leased out to a 
syndicate, the chairman being the laie Governor of Ceylon. I was selected to have charge 
of tie scientifio enquiries in Ceylon under a manager. Shortly after my arrival in Ceylon the 
manager left the company and I was appointed to take charge both of the executive operations 
and the scientifio investigations on tho Pearl Banks. In 191 1, at the invitation of the India 
Office, I came to Bengal. I have c&rriod out fishery investigations in the Bay of Biscay. 1 
have also studied fisheries in Holland. 

Q. You really commenced as a scientifio zoologist ?— A, Yes. 

Q. This training might be equivalent to the training of a Deputy Director?—^. Yes. 
1 have been engaged in fishery work for over 12 years now. 

Sir P* H. Stewtrt. — Q. You say in your written statement that the marine fisheries have 
not been exploited although they gave promising results. Have j>ou pot any suggestions 
to putforwud as to the way in which Government could help ?— A. That is a difficult question. 
If the marine fisheries could be opened out, I think they eould be mirie to pay. 

Q. Hava you any suggestions as to what Government can do in the *fcy of facilities or 
concessions ? ~~A. I do not think any concesaions have been asked fur. It is quite clear what 
machinery is required for opening out the fisheries. It it also known what amount of capital 
would be required. I have not thought out the specifio manner in which Government eould 
help any particular firms or private individuals. I have gone venr carefully into the kind of 
boats thnt would be reauireo, the organisation n enema ry, eto., and I evsuweat so far as to sob* 
mis to the Chamber of Commerce, through j&* Government of Bengal, a definite scheme to 
which the Chamber paid noattention 
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^ Kd yuu phftQ your information at the disposal of responsible people?—*^ Yes. No one 
has eve* asked me for any information. 

9™*!® l Qterp SZ? U P the bu8ine ^ * oM it have to introdnce modem 
methods of “™S Whilst in Ceylon I had experience trawling in an area 

similar to that of the Bay i of Bengal and I feel that, in this matter, I can speak with a certain 
amount ofexperienoc, What would be required in the Bay of Bengal would be at least a 
oonpte of steam trawlers similar to, but much huger than the Golden Crown,” and a couple of 
carrrier boat*. The idea would be to have the trawlers always at work. The smaller boats 
would bnng the fish np the river. 

Q. Would you require to introdnce modern methods there?— A. Yes. TheChilka lake, 
on, the other hand, is an instance of an area difficult to exploit. Thoro you have changing condi- 
tions. The lake is salty in the dry season and practically fresh in tho 'rains. In ndditlon, the 
manipulation of the fishermen is far from being a simple matter. 


Q. Supposing it was the question of the development of the Chilka lake, what would bo 
the best way of setting about it ? Would you have to work the fisheries on up-to-date lines or 
would it be better to leave the fishing to be done in the present old fashioned methods? — A. It. 
is difficult to explain precisely. Any action in regard to the Chilka lake is very difficult for a 
variety of reasons which it would take me a long time to explain. In the particular case of 
the Chilka lake I think the local methods of fishing Jeave nothing to be desired. The difficulty 
comes in in organising the local trade. Another difficulty occurs in determining the lines of 
demarcation between Government fisheries and other fisheries, whilst the actual sal* ami 
purchase of fish is likely to present quite a number of difficulties one never anticipated. 

Q. You Bay that in oue particular case you arranged to place the fishermen's catches on 
the Calcutta market?—^. What happened was this. There is a fishery in the Ganges 
extending from Malda to Rajmahal. The length is 55 miles. Two years ago this particular 
fishery was leased for about Rs. 4,000. When inspecting the fishery I was informed 
from a reliable source that the lessee was making a profit of about Rs. 30,0')0. He had 
sublet it in small lots to other people.— The Collector of Malda, the Registrar of the Co- 
operative Societies, Bengal, and myself went there and persuaded the fishermen to take the 
lease direct from Government. This they did. We recognised at the time that although we 
had eliminated the middleman from the lease he was still a necessary agent for marketing the 
catches. We thought it premature at that time to try to market the fish as the fisherman 
did not grasp clearly the principles of co-operation. Eventually they asked us to market the 
fish. They consigned the fish to me direct in Calcutta. 1 tried to sell it retail and failed 
owing to a glut of fish in the market. I found no difficulty in selling the fish wholesale 
through an auctioneer who charged about an anna per rupee on the sale* 

Q. Have you had any difficulty in arranging it ? — A. We had very great difficulty. The 
fishermen are very unreliable. 

Q. Have you been able to go into the question of the bye-products?—//. I should estimate * 
that 40 to 50 per cont. of the catches in the Bay of Bengal would be fish that would not be 
suitable for the Bengal markets. These could be used for the manufacture of fish oil, fish 
manure and a variety of other things. 

Q. And fish curing ? — A. That could also he done. 

Q r All these could be worked up by private enterprise?—//. The success of fishing 
operations in the Bay of Bengal would not depend absolutely on the catches of edible fish. 
The value of the various subsidiary industries would be great. 

Presidents Q. Would that be continuous?— A. Yes. , 

Q. What would be the capital reqaired ? — A. I have dealt with it in a paper here, which 
I could show the Commission. 

Sir T ) . /. Tata . — Q. With reference to tho “ Golden Crown” was its work confined only to 
finding out the t anks ? — A . It was only a sort of survey to find out what kinds of fish could be 
found. 


Q. There was no attempt made to find tho banks?— A. That was part of the scientific 
work and fishing banks were found and charted. 

Q. Has any attempt been made to chart the western coasts 1—A, It has been attempted 
round the coast of Ceylon with a view to the discovery of pearl oysters. 

Q. Twenty-five years ago we made some enquiries on the Bombay side and there was no 
information available ? — A. I may say that in the Madrae Presidency, on the Calicut coast, the 
proposal is to have two small boats in order to carry on the type of work that waa carried on 
mm by the " Golden Crown." 

Sir P. S. 8t**ait.—Q. Do yon know whether there is any prejudice against eating dried 
14 or cured fish t—J. I think mere is some prejudice. There is also prejudice against eating 
■enfish. Dried prawn are exported to Burma from Bengal. 

Prmdrot. — Q. If thero is a prejudice against eating sea fish, how are you going to get 
i^y return t— Alt will swl giro yon 6 or 0 per cent. 

y ' Q. Thaathe iwmniirnisl men wfll not look Men the trade with certainty t— A. In any 

the p w ft i a n Hydros rery m nfal eoandora^fn. I pm interested in what fish can bf 
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anght, the quantities thalcanbe caught, etc. I do set pitted to be an axpte fete barites 
aide of the proposal. 

Q. Then how do you say 5 or 6 per eent?— A. I am merely quoting from maa m r y. I am 
not sure of the details, set forth in my paper referred to previously. 

Q. So far as your memory goes the proposition from the business side leaves you with only 
5 or 6 per cent.; and this being a new line, do you think there is any hope of getting a bull* + 
ness firm to take it un ? — A . I should imagineihat in Calcutta, under present conditions, it b 
not likely that the fisheries will be taken up. 

Q. Is it not necessary for the Government to show it as a oommercial proposition boffin* 
ning where the “ Golden Crown “ left off ?— A. I think it would be a very good thing to do. 

Q. Is it not obviouathat 5 or 0 per oont. is not going to attract people ?~A. When I laid 
5 or 6 per oent. I was speaking from memory. What I meant was that I think the business 
would no profitable. 


Witness No. 189. 
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Da. M. Mttiu, Surgeon, Proprietor , Lister Antiseptic Dressing Company , Calcutta . 
* Written Evidence. 


Vrom a long time I have been taking an interest in the manufacture of various kinds of 
surgical dressings prepared from raw materials available in India. I thought articles thus 
manufactured ought to he cheaper than imported one?, and at the same time contribute on a 
small scale towards the industrial development of the country. 1 had no doubt in my mind 
that these dremings would be equal to the imported articles from a surgical point of view. 
From time to time I made experiments on a small scale which proved successful so far as thair 
quality was concerned. Soon after the war with Germany had been declared the prices of all 
surgical dressings became very high, and to me the opportune moment seemed to have arrived 
for venturing into the manufacture of dressings on a large scale. 

In the beginning of 1915 I started a factory under the name of the “Lister Antiseptic 
Dressing Company 11 with a small capital found by myself. 1 did not intend the oompany to 
boa joint stock one at the start as the fate of a number of joint stock companies reoently 
started in Bengal was not very encouraging and as this concern required a certain amount of 
medical knowledge. 

I have experienced several difficulties in the course of my work, aud as they affect notonjy 
my industry, nut most of the new industries started by Indians, I should like to mention 
them— 

(l) The machinery required [could not be had in this country and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in getting it out. The price whioh we had to pay was very 
high on account of the War and the freight and other incidentals alio came to 
a very high figure. 

(8) As . Urge part of the capital was absorbed in capital expenditure on land, building 
and the machinery, we experienced some difficulty about onr working capital. 
I did not approach any oi the banks, as from information received I came tc 
understand that they would not advanoe money to an Indian couoemonsuch 
security as I had to offer. 

(3) There was also a difficulty because there was no scientific or technical department 

of the Government [equipped with analytical laboratories and a staff ox experts 
to whom problems arising during the course of manufacture could be referred* 

(4) The absence of works of reference in the Imperial Library bearing on technical 

subjeots also oaused some difficulty. This could be remedied by technical 
libraries, which would have a classified collection on technology, under trained 
librarians who know something and can help in matters requiring guidance for 
industrialists* 


{6) The price we had to pay for chemicals was very high, and even then the supply 
could not be relied upon in all cases. The success of all industries like mine 
would depend upon this facility and unless greater attention is paid to such a 
key-industry qs the manufacture of diemicakin this country, our dependence 
ou foreign supplies would be complete and the chances of final and permanent 
success small. 


(6) The American medicated and absorbent cotton is valued because of the teg* 
stapled cotton used in it. My desire is to manufacture an article which wfll 
beat this stuff. Our production already excels all imported varieties 
the American. But we are handicapped by the absence of tegwtailcd tete 
free from other matter in this oomntry. When we buy the imported Ax* 
or Egyptian cotton, we have to pay Very high fnaafbmmi 1 ** boy in 
quantities and cannot afford to buy in laigp quantitW'W 
the Govesnsmnt ooold let us have cheep te g -etel ed eotteki 
from their cxparimcntiJ farms it would trip ua vay mr ' M 
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(7) TJe largest purchaser of medioated cotton in thici country are the Government 
Medical Stores, from whom I have not reoeived any stjch enoonragement ac 
the quality of cotton and jute prepared by me deserved. * 


I approached His Excellency the Viceroy through his Private Secretary and the Director- 
General to the Government of India. I vtos given to understand that the surgical dressing* 
required by the Government are manufactured in Government factories and it would not be 
possible for the Government to help us in this matter. The medical public and those 
dealing in these articles are not aware of snob factories owned by Government. It would be 
an advantage and would avoid much miscalculation on our part if the Government could 
publish their total output and other particulars of such factories. Nor is it easy to understand 
their purchasing outside if they have such factories working. Although I had approached the 
SorgeoA-General in 1915, 1 understand that Bince then the Medical Stores Department have 
been buying cotton absorbent and medicated from the Elgin Mills and Messrs. Andrew, 
Yule k Co. No question has been raised, nor can be raised as regards the quality (absorbtive 
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and perfect sterilization) of my cotton as certified by Sir Leonard Rogers (copy 


From my experience of this industry as well as from my general observation of industrial Government 
conditions of Bengal, I think that the industries started by Indians suffer from many die- ^taw- 
advantages and the Government must assist them in various ways against foreign competition. 

The help required to be given in each industry would depend upon local circumstances and 
conditions of the industry. But in general the following are the various forms in whioh I would 
reoommend action to be taken by tne State. • 


(1) Subsidy by way of preliminary expenses should be given to Home new industries* 

Bounties should be given when it is desired to encourage large production 
or special development for export purposes. 

(2) Loans with low rates of interest should be available to industrialists on such security 
. as they can generally offer, vis.y mortgage of the factory and plant. As private 

banks cannot and will not do this, the State should finance or otherwise assist 
the starting of special institutions known as industrial banks or by Borne 
departmental machinery make available for the industries some part of the State 
funds. 

(8) Import duties on machinery, low as they are, form still a burden and for all indus- 
tries started with a small capital, there should be a total exemption. 

(4) The freights on machinery imported tell even more heavily on industries than the 

duties. With lines profitting from the Government in the mail contract or 
otherwise, there should be a reduction in freights for bond fide small concerns 
on their machinery and plant imported from abroad. This will be very good 
for the English manufacturers of machinery as it will be an inducement to 
people to buy their machinery from the United Kingdom. , 

(5) Whenever any goods are required for a Government department or a municipality 

or the railways, the products of Indian concerns should be taken. And in such 
cases a guarantee of purobase of such produce for a number of yoars should be 
given. 

(6) The cost of sending boys abroad for study is very high. So that by spending 

much money we get only a few trained men. Imported experts are so costly 
that only the very promising industries can afford them. Then these students 
returned from abroad do not know for some time Indian conditions and require- 
ments. All these difficulties could be got over by proper organisation of technical 
education in this country. This expenditure would be very economical in the 
long run. And to give our men a finishing touch, they may be sent abroad 
after they have worked here and known our wants and difficulties. 

(6) Railway rates are, in this country, based on purely commercial basis so as to 
get maximum revenue for the railways. But if there is a strong opinion for 
industrial growth in the country— in response to which this costly Commission 
is appointed— it implies that the temporary loss of a faction of railway revenue 
is a matter of small consequence when by ,som^favourable rates the end 
in view can be achieved. The Government should appoint a special official or 
♦ charge the Director of Industries in each province to look into the matter and 
. , xecommendlfach concessions as he thinks are necessary. 


In my opinion Government should establish iolh pioneering and demonstration factories Plonssr factories. 
Gove rnment should at firefc eelect such industries which require large capital or for which 
tbefc are sufficient raw materials available in this country, then open pioneering factories and 
then when successful should be handed ovtr to private capitalists or companies. 1 would 
not advocate the conversion of successful pioneering experiments into permanent Government 
enterprises ns ibat jrill lepd to undesirable competition with private enterprises, 

In this country there is practically no means by which one can discrimffiate bad or good Certifies tM of 
quality of “articles mfcrafactafied in India or imported from abroad. Consequently many quality, 
artblss of inferior quality are passed of and charged for as snpwior ones. 1 con«a«»a , 
s^sMBt of Gtfwjnmiit prtifeeteh of quality will encourage manufacturers to do thur hast 
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This will lead to a healthy competition amongst the manufacturers and greafir benefit 
the public. This should be made absolutely compulsory in case of drugs and surgical 
dressings whether they ire manufactured in India or imported from abroad. 

A committee of experts shonld be organized by the Government whose duty it would 
be to report as to the quality of articles for which a -certificate lias been asked. 

An Act for the prevention of adulteration of food and drugs similar to that prevailing 
in England is greatly needed in this country. 


Report hy Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt ., G.I.E., 111 F.R.C.P., I.ilJi., 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriologist to the Government of Bengal , dated 21si* 
August 1916 . * * ' 

I have examined bacieriolopcally two packets of boracic wool sent by the Lister 
Antiseptic Dressing Company, Calcutta. It was carefully packed and proved to be highly 
absorbent. It was quite sterile as regards bacteria, nothing growing in broth inoculated with 
portions of the wool. 


Oral Evidence, 4-th January 1917. 

« President.— Q> I understand that a good deal of antiseptic cotton wool has been manufac- 
tured by the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Company ? — A. They do not make any. 
They have it made somewhere else. 

Q. You want to tackle the problem a little more deeply in order to make medicated cotton 
wool?— A. Yes. - 

Q. You find it difficult to get long stapled cotton ?— A. That is one difficulty. 

Q, How are we going to help you in that matter?—//. I was suggesting that if the 
Government! could give us some cotton which they grew in their experimental farms, we could 
get some good cotton. The American cottons arc the best, but we can compete with American 
cotton on account of our low price. 

Q. You can compete with American cotton if in India there is long stapled cotton on 
i he market ?—A. Exactly so. 

Q. Would it be of advantage to the public if the Government gave you this particular 
long stapled cotton for the manufacture of antiseptic dressings ?—A. Antiseptic dressings 
forms one of the important items of surgery and medicine. We do want only small quantities. 

Q. Are they making this cotton in the Medical Stores Department ?— A. As far as I 
know they are not making. I am not quite sure. 

Q. They are importing?—//. Yes, so far as my information goes. 

q . You mean they are importing in a medicated condition?— A. Yes. 

Q. They are not importing the raw cotton itself ?— A. No. Only medicated and absorbent 
cotton. 

Q. Is your factory still running?—^. Yes. 

Q. Are you importing long stapled cotton ?—A, No. We are buying as much long 
stapled cotton as we can get here, 

q, Are you importing it also ? — A. I am not importing it from outside. 

q. You are buying it all in India?— A. Yes. 

q. And get here all you want? — A . Yes. 

Q. At good prices?—//. That depends entirely on how much we can sell. If we can sel^ 
our entire output, it will be a successful business. 

Q, Are you selling it to the Medical Stores Department?— -4. No. 

Q. You have given them samples?— Yes. 

Q, And the samples alls satisfactory so far as Sir Leonard Rogers’s certificate ii eon* 
oerned ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Sir Leonard Rogers give the oertifioate on*your behalf ?—A. Yes. J We sent him 
samples and asked him (o certify whether they were good. 

Q. Did it go direct to Sir Leonard Rogers or through the Medical Stores Department £** 
i. I think it went to Sir Leonard Rogers. It forms part of his private prabtsoe. 

Q. And he charges you a fee for giving you this certificate which he allow? yon to use Jr- 
A , Yes. * 

Q. Is this frequently done?— A. 1 think so. In the Medical Deportment they always 
do *ha L The Chemical Examiner gets certain things from outeidpfor c he m i oal examination 
and gets his fee Jowthat * * 

0, Of eourse, yon do not know whether Sir Leonard Rogers get theeanctiotraf Govern- 
i meat for making this examination and allowing you to use this eertifioate ?-ri* not 
^mts sure about ii Hp eras asked whether I oouli {mUM* this oerti^t«W UmlA 
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B<m*Ue Sir. if. A Vooherjee.—Q. Can you give us any reason why the Government 
preferred Messrs. Andrew, Yule and Co/s cotton to yours ? — A . I cannot say. It is not possible 
for me to Anew why they gave preference to Messn. Andrew, Yule k Co/s ootton. When 
there are European firms, they generally get the better of it. 

Q. Messrs , Andrew, Yule b do. make them here.— A. Yes. 

Q» They have got a similar factory ? — A. They make it as a side show of theirs. 

Q. Why did not the Medical Stores Department take it from you ? They are quite 
independent of European and Indian ? — A. That depends upon the heads of the departments. 

If the Director General does not order they cannot take. 

Q. Have you addressed the Government of Bengal ?— A. Yes. 

" Q • Mr. Lindsay been to your factory ? — A. Yes. He Baw our cotton and gave us 

a very good certificate and he said that he would try what he could do. That was only recently, 
about a fortnight ago. 

What is your capital outlay ?— A. About Rs. 50,000. 

Q. Are you paying any dividend on that capital ?—A. I do not think we are paying yet. 

Q. Have you any prospect of giving a dividend iii the future ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You want Government to buy your cotton a9 they are buying from others ?-*A. Yes* 

A certain proportion of orders they might give to us. 

Q. You were a Government servant? — A. Yos. 

Q . And when you were transferred you resigned ?— A. Yes. 

And you were in bad graces with the Government ? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. They won't reinstate you again ? — A . No. 

<2* They did not like you to resign?—^. No. 

Q* And there was some correspondence about it ?-—A. Yes. 

Q . And that gentleman is the Director General now to whom you are writing ? — A . Yes. 

But the Director General had nothing to do in the matter of my appointment. It was the 
Government of Bengal that dealt with my case and the Government of India would not 
interfere in the matter. 

President . — Q. Can you give us the correspondence on which you base this statement. 
u Although I had approached the Surgeon General in 1915, 1 understand that since then the 
Medical Stores Department have been purchasing cotton absorbant and medicated from the 
Elgin Mills and Messrs. Andrew, Yule and Co/'? — A. I havo got it. (Witness produces one 
letter from the Private Secrotary to Ilis Excellency the Governor of Bengal to him.) The 
Surgeon never replied to our applications or did anything. 

Q. This letter does not help you or us any further with regard to where the Government 
depdts get their boric wool from ? — A , Prepared under Government Supervision, that is what 
they flay, 

Q. And yet you say that they are buying from outside ?— A, Yes. 

Q. You wrote in 1915 and got no reply ?— ‘A. Yes. 

O'. Have you sent any reminders ? — A. We have approached them recently again. We 
have not got any reply to that yet. It was in October last that we wrote to them and I have 
had no reply. 

Q. You offered boric wool at definite prices and in constant quantities ? — A . Yes. 

You do not mind our writing to the Director General of the Indian Medical Servioe 
asking him whether he has received your letter and whether he could tell us confidentially his 
reasons for not taking any action on it ? — A. No. p 

\ Jit. C. E. Isows—Q. What long stapled cotton do you want?— A. Messrs. Johnson and 
Johnson have the largest sale of medicated cotton in India. They sell cotton worth about 
$1 lakhs of rupees every year, and their* cotton, as far as 1 know, is made from Sea Island 
ootton, which is very long stapled. We tried as far as we conld, but we could not get it 
anywhere in India. The next best thing we should like to have wherever we could get it. 

We may not be able to make an equally good stuff like Messrs, Johnson and Johnson's, bnt 
Ire could make good ones % 

Q. What part of India .do you get your long stapled cotton from at present ? — A. We 
get it from the Central Provinces. 

Q. In the. Punjab American ootton is grown ?—^. That is what I really mean when I 
say that ! should get cotton from Government 

Q. Did von writ# to the Punjab Agricultural Department ?— i. Mr. Lindsay has pro* 
mised to do that for me. 

Emm Sir EN. moohrjee.-Q. What are the fetal requirement, About 10,000 
lfehamocth. *.*,,*,. •' 

* O. That would he more than all the Government firm* put together could aupplr 70# ? » 

We aeft ebout tjp ibe. and we ought io havqa rele of 10,000 lb*, per month.. Wo 
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{ now that it is sold in large quantities. I saw the figures about the imported articles, and I 
ound that about five lakhs worth of medicated cotton are sold in India every year. v - 
Pretident.—Q. You have a fairly good market ? — A. We are getting on fairly well* 

Dr. K. Hopkin*o».—Q . To whom do you sell ?— A, We are selling to the medical 
shops and dispensaries. Some oivil surgeons are ordering things from us. I want the 
Government to buy something from us as it will give us a status. , 

Q, Do you know what cotton the Elgin Mills use ?~ J. I do not know. I believe they 
make it from cotton waste entirely, and not long stapled. It would be better if long stapled 
were used. 

Q. There is an enormons difference in price between long stapled and short stapled?— vf. 
there is^good deal of difference between Messrs. Johnson and Johnson's price and our 
pnce. Ours is almost fifty per cent. less. 

Prctident . — Q. Do you make your own boric acid ? — A. Yes. 

Q. From borax obtained locally We are getting it locally and we are trying to 
get it from the Punjab. * 

Ifr. C. E, Low . — Q. Is it really necessary for you to use long stapled cotton*? — A . 
Not absolutely necessary, but ouly to compete with Messrs. Johnson and Johnson. 

Q. You do not mean to use it largely ? — A. Hospitals, would not bo able to afford to buy 
|iuch ind of cotton. 

Q, Your demand for long stapled would be quite limited ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get your cotton from the Agricultural Department in the Central Provinces or 
here?— A. 1 buy it from merchants here. 

President — Q. Do you know where the Medical Stores Department are getting their 
cotton from ? — A. I believe they get from Messrs, ltobinsou & Co. in England. 

Q. And they medicate the cotton ? — A. 1 do not think so. 

0. It has not been actually done in the Medical Stores Department ?— A. No. They are 
all medicated in England and brought here. They get all their medicated cotton prepared 
in England, but of course, I understand that they are getting it from Messrs. Andrew, Yule 
k Co. and the Elgin Mills also. 

Q. Boric wool is obtained from Government Medical depdts which 6eoms to sugeert that 
it was prepared there ? — A . It has not been prepareJ by them, as far us I could gather from 
the information I have got. 

^ Witness No. 170. 


j( Mu. J. MacGubjun, Central Province s Sugar Sgndioate , Co., Ld . 

Written Evidence, 


Capital. 


My only experience in raising capital has been for a Syndicate in the Central Provinoes 
to test lands for cane growing possibilities. It looked a good proposition and there was no 
difficulty about that part of the capital to be supplied by Europeans. With the small amount 
set aside for Iudian6 there was difficulty and little of it was taken up. This Syndicate was 
prepared, when information on manures, cane varieties and yields had been obtained, to 
proceed with the development of the lands and put down plant, and, though pioneering 
in the matter of growing cane in the Central Provinces on a large scale ; had obtained no 
assistance in the way of special terms from Government. 

That being so one cannot see why, in Assam, Government should, give assistance to 
carry on experimental work of a somewhat similar nature. Cane growing tests have been 
carried out there and those in charge should now be able to give costs, cane yields pur 
acre and cane analyses. It wonld seem that all that is required is that reeulfe be published 
and, if good, the rest left entirely to private enterprise. If bad then the scheme should be 
dropped* 

In other parts where sugar manufacture has been established for years and it is simply 
a matter of following what others have done loans have been given. 

When a loan has been given Government ought to retain the right to supervise the 
manner in which it is spent, otherwise one may have people practically ignorant of anything 
eonoerning the industry they propose to go into with Government money, spending that 
money on unsuitable plant or being induced to waste money needlessly on what they may be 
told are special processes. * 

In the oase of sugar, Government have a sugar expert in their employ and it should be 
part of hit duty to go over and compare specifications of machinery# is proposed 4a buy with 
Government money** This does not always seetri to have been the case. The aspect should 
alio have returns of factory results, sales and snob for hie conaidemlon/othemi^ Govern* 

4 Blent may at any time be given into the hands if unscrupulous parsons who me# trash tor 
Mtm to buy in a plant auction priess* ** V 
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InBogtriet are being started in India in comparatively small scale factories. Already, 
for sample, there » sugar manufacture and refining and oil seed pressing and, in cases lib 
th ese, it vould be of great assistance to have a Government expert to advise on plant to be 
purchased, check results and eiplaiu where losses may be slopped. Most of these Vari es 
Ar ^ t TO6tefulij * or skilled technical management, and as a result, work blindly 

Industries in India, for the most part, must be based for many years on forest products, 
agricultural products, and such, and a board should be constituted capable o£ advising on 
thesf matters with a Director of Industries to carry on detail work. As so muoh would 
depend on the man chosen as director it is not easy to say if he should be a business man or 
have other training, but speaking generally, the man with a training, in chemistry and some 
engineering, and with a knowledge of industrial processes, would seem moBt suitable as he has 
the knowledge that should enable him to pick out the weak points of a proposition, work *tmt 
probable costs, and know in what direction research is likely to be of value. 

* Any industrial research institution should be Imperial and take over work that is at 
present scattered among different depart meats. # 

It is the intention that this note should be confined to sugar and cane, chiefly in the Note on 
llnited Provinces and that part of Bihar and Orissa north of the Ganges, and without going into faction, 
lengthy detail, elaborating afterwards any part on which further information may be required. 

Living in the jungles, it is not easy to get statistics and figures must of necessity be 
largely left out. ' 

With the development of railways, alterations in the distribution of crops have taken 
place and one finds that districts are no longer self-contained in the matter oi crops grown 
but tend to produce those that suit them best and import from outside materials that can 
be grown cheaper elsewhere. This is markedly the case in districts to the south of the 
United Provinces, and in tho Central Provinces so far as sugar products are concerned. 

With the completion of the Bengal and North-Western Railway the movement of 
gur a sugar made by concentrating cane juice until it solidifies — became pronounced. For 
a time after the completion of the Gogra Bridge a sugar refinery in Cawnpore could depend 
on getting large quantities of a dry bard gur made up in the form of balls about three inches 
in diameter. 

This ball gur came from Fyzabad, Busti and other parts of the country between Gorakh- 
pur and Gonuia, and about twenty years ago could be bought in Cawnpore at from 
Rs. 1-14-0 to Us. 2-1-0 per imperial maund in normul years. Carters from the south got to 
know this hard gur and appreciated it for its keeping qualities in the rains and on storage. 

It also packed conveniently into bags, and, for small retailers in local bazars, the ball form 
was suitable as each ball was of approximately the same weight, so, when hawking gur about 
from one place to another the owner did not require to trouble about weights, knowing how 
many balls he had got for his monoy. 

Carts coming in with cotton and grain to Cawnpore began to 'load this gur for their 
return journey, and for 15 years or thereabouts refiners have been unable to touch it; tho 
price had risen to about Rs. 4 per maund. Even in years when there has been a glut of other 
gars this ball gur has kept up in price. 

In the country immediately to the east of the town of Gorakhpur, where formerly a soft 
gur, suited to the small country refineries, was produced, the making of ball gur has started 
because of the high price obtainable for it and because of the lack of demand for soft gur, 
many wuptry process refineries having dosed. TbiB soft gur was made soft and of high 
water content because it had not to be carried any distance to the country refineries, of which 
there were at one time many and situated all oven the area where this gur was made, also, 
in staking it destruction of sugar was less, in that the rapid rise of temperature towards the 
finish of the juice concentration did not take place to the same extent as in a boiling to 
make a harder gar. 

Towards Meerut and the north a clean light coloured gur is made with the sugar 
crystals in it very small and t( smeary ", not gritty. This brings a high price in the United 
Provinces as * food gur. It is fairly acid, and to get juice suited to making it, uuripe cane 
is generally crushed— a wasteful process. 

Prom a sugar making point of view this gur and the cane it is made from are of little 
interest. The yield of refined Sugar from this gur could not be great and the country 
refineries using it were t Ik first to feel the pinch of competition from refineries and factories 
working on western lines and making sugar that Hindus could take without prejudice to 
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Oae result of the decay of the country refining industry was that molasses increased in a 
few yeaft from about Rs. 0-9-6, per imperial maund to about three times that price, giving 
Java a market in India for molasses which, till then, had practically been a waste product. 

of the Vnited Provinces and in Behaf mod Orissa north of the Ganges, most 
of the gur made is dirty and little care is taken in its manufacture, so its reputation from the 
Mint of view of the person who eats gar is low. r Jt may easily average a content of from 
6; to 7 p$r cent cane ehigd and jnud#wd individual pieces may consist of a dry^ 

ifte outsider *4t has a high water content and c ons equen tly 
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h toft, and being soft, does not stand handling and does not store well On storage ifr 
breaks up, mokssSi drains out, and generally for direct consumption, it is a most nnaariiftotory 
gur. 

Markets like Cawnpore will not take it for eating purposes but picked lots go to" the 
Bombay side of India and to the east of Central Provinces. In the east of the Central 
Provinces it is taken because of its low price and by poor people, and it is probable tfist that 
which goes to the Bombay side of the country is also sold to the poorest classes. # J , ■ 

Why this low quality gur should be made in these districts is not easily explained , hut 
probably it is because a fair proportion of the gur of these parts has always gone to refiners 
and as the refiner does not eat it and in any case has to extract the mud, the cultivator 
probably got into the way of not being too particular and so helped out the weight and 
worked off his advances. The refiner, in turn, might not be too particular about accurate 
weigbments. 

These gurs, though 'dirty, lave the highest sugar content of Northern India gurs, and so 
the machine using refiner— the successor to the country refiner— draws his supply of raw 
sugar from the districts producing them. 

Their dirtiness prevents them from bringing good prices as food gurs, and so the refiner 
profits by the carelessness of the cultivator, who is, at the same time, the gur maker. 

In turn, as the gurs do not bring the highest prices, cane is cheap, and partly because of 
thircheap cane and partly because it is obtainable in quantity and of good sugar content 
within reasonable distances, sugar factories have established themselves chiefly in the 
dirty gur districts. 

In Gorakhpur district there were in 1014-15, 115,501 acres of cane in a total cropped 
area of 2,124,909 acres or 54 per cent. Of this cane, 52*6 per cent, was lightly irrigated 
from wells. 

In this district there is one sugar factory at work capable of crushing about 350 tons 
of cane per day. , 

In Saran thore were in 1915-10, 10,200 acres under cane out of a cropped area of 
1,132,700 acres, or 4*07 per cent. 

In Saran there are two factories cajmble of crushing, jointly, about 500 tons of cane per 

day. 

In Champaran in 1915-10, 14,800 acres of a total cropped area of 14,01,500 acres 
were uuder oane or 1'05 per cent. 

There are three factories in Champaran capable or jointly crushing about 750 tons of 
cane per day. One of these, however, usually works in the day time only. 

In Darbhanga in 1915-16, 14,300 acres of a total cropped area of 19,05,500 acres 
were under cane or 074 cent. 

Here there are two factories close together in a tract in which cane is concentrated. 
They probably could crush 700 to 750 tons of cane per day. 

In Gorakhpur district probably not more than ^ ff th or ^tk of the cane grown goes to 
modern factories, the remainder being worked up into gur. 

Part of this gur is bard ball gar which finds a ready market and some is worked up 
into desi or country refined sugar. The refineries using machinery also draw most of their 
supplies from this district. 

In Saran the two factories there probably take about T ^tb, or less, of the cane grown, 
the remainder going to make gur which is mainly in demand for refining and for export to 
cheap gur consuming areas. 

In Champaran it would appear that from { to of the cane grown goes to factories an8 
hero, with the exception of part of the north, cane growing has been concentrated and deve- 
loped to some extent in the neighbourhood of the factories. In Darbhanga the factories seem 
to take about the same proportion of the cane as in Champaran. 

In Darbhanga and Champaran any cane in excess of that taken by factories goes to gur 
making and small country refiners. 

In the main, machine made sugar depends on Gorakhpur and Saran Districts for its 
svpplies of iaw material. 

The oane grown in these district# ripens well and develops a good sugar content com- 

C red with other parts of the north of Jndia, and, as the cane ripens, so the gurs made from it 
ve a good sugar content compared with some gun which at times, bring prices nearly equa) 
to imported sugar. Thus, the cultivator who makes a clean gur from an acid* unripe cans 
and gets Bb. 5 per maund for it with a 10 per cent, extraction, is much better of than he 
would be if he v attempted to make sugar for which Be would probably get at rimes only Bs. 9 
per maund, or less, on an extraction fsonev his Jow quality cane of about 4 per cent of sugar or 
thereabouts. . , f 

At present the areas in Northern India which grow cane suitable for sugar making am 
limited, and this is lorgotten or not known to the journaBiifi who bring out a stock paragraph 
< each year, on the publication of the sugar import figures, commenting on the degeafcraof of 
the Indian sugar maker and his antiquated ftriorite. 
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of its imati raggr oxlr*ctioh 
ejudiceg could not ratiit cheap 

- . - — - j — o- when crushed to naamhle 

oonntiT inigtf. pie crushing of the Rugar was an anaesthetlo to the consumer’s prejudices 
in the first tut now he is getting used to taking foreign and machine made sugar and 
crushing is being reduced each year. 

Ifcete are in India some as efficient factories as are to be found anywhere exoept that they 
might be better with more extended trains of mills. 

It Is difficult to see how India at present could make all the sugar it requires. Gur is the 
sugsarfor which there is the great demand in India. Refined sugar' ia, comparatively speaking, 
a luxury ; gur is the food sugar of the country anil this must be so from the manner in which 
the Indians take their sugar. Conditions are different from Europe. In Europe refined sugar 
is a necessity because it is seldom eaten as sugar pure and simple. It is used in jams, 
confections, caking, etc., and for these pnrpoees a pure sweetness is required without any other 
admixtures! flavours. In India sugar is taken to some extent in sweetmeats — that is where 
the country refined, factory, and imported sugars go to, but gur is taken as a finished article 
and the strong pleasant flavour of cane products fills the part which vanilla, or other flavours 
may take towards sugar in Europe. 


* Shaded, or country sugar industry has had to go because 
alia high costs of production, together with the fact that caste j 
imrorted sugar, Indian factory and machine refiner? cum 


To return to these areas in which the sugar maker may thrive alongside of the gur maker, 

After deducting cane taken by the factories the production of gur for Gorakhpur and 
Saran districts combined should be approximately 170,000 tons per season, and, with the 
machine gur refineries which draw their supplies from these districts in full-operation these 

170.000 tons would be reduced by 70,000 tons, leaving only 100,000 tons for country refiners, 
for hard ball gur which refiners cannot afford to buy, and for such markets as take low quality 
gut There is at present no large margin in Northern India for the extension of the industry 
to supply India’s refined sugar requirements. All the cane grown iu Gorakhpur and Saran 
districts, about 1,600,000 tons, could quite easily be worked off each season by two companies 
such as the Cuban Chappara, and, from it, they would probably make about 122,000 tons of 
sugar. What sugar industry there is in Northern India iB, it might be thought, in a precari- 
ous condition if it is dependent on the production of dirty gur in certain districts. 

f In case of the machine gur refiner this is the case, and it is into this industry that 
Indians have put the capital they have invested in sugar machinery solely because the .first 
sugar refinery in Northern India refining sugar by a process not prejudicial to caste mado a 
success of it. A moderately extensive movement for the improvement of Gorakhpur and 
Saran gurs might well put them beyond the reach of refiners as they only get the equivalent 
of from 4*4 per cent, to about 0 per cent, of sugar on cane— the amount depending on the 
efficiency with which the factory is managed. A factory working from cano may average 7 
per cent, to 8 per cent, extraction. 

The refiner gets a lower quality of sugar than the average of fa&ory sugar made directly 
from cane, also, the sugar factory uses the crushed cane as fuel whereas the refiner has to use 
coal. In other ways the factory scores over the refiner. Starting with the cano juice the 
factory caA treat it to best advantage. Gur cannot be brought back to juice conditions after 
the treatment it gets from the gur maker. 

By storing gur the refiner can work all the year if ho wishes to and so reduce costs, but a 
small additional expenditure on plant would allow of a factory working as a refinery as well as 
a factory and be capable of working with a higher efficiency than the average gur refinery. 

The refineries, including one factory which works for some months each year as a 
refinery, are all small. The seven of them in existence have only a total capacity of about 

70.000 tons of raw sugar per annum. This total would, in Europe, be regarded as an amount 
fqr a comparatively small plant to treat. 

The sugar factories are also small compared with somo in other parts of the world and it 
is questionable if the largest of them could crush, on an average, much over 875 tons of cane 
per day throughout the season. 

They have been erected chiefly where there is some concentration of cane cultivation and 
in several cases at some distance from a railway. 

The capacities of the factories situated at a distance from a railway are limited by the 
amount of eane in their neighbourhood and the land capable of growing it satisfactory, also 
by ilie carting capacities the districts they are situated in. * 

It is improbable that in any district, and with due economy of carts, the carting facilities 
wpuld allow of oane being brought in for more than seven or eight miles, so that, assuming 
that conditions*!* favourable, it. is improbable that more than 800 to 350 tons of cane per day 
oould be brought in. 

In an extensive cane area the factory capacity might be increased by running out trim- 
ways and collecting to centres by carts but. any such scheme woula require that a careful 
survey of the carting power of the neighbourhood be first made and the tram lines arranged to 
utiliee Unavailable carts to the best ^vantage. 

There is no oane area 
he ftfHr laying a fine 


with tail plots of inch tin extent in Northern Indio thot it woold 
a aorablo potion* to the edge of the cone *nd only wing c*rt# tor 
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Cape lands are scattered, patches come in that are too low and flood in the rains, ,wtfle 
other parts again are too high and do not hold sufficient moisture. *"*- 

The cultivators also have small holdings of land and cane is one of their crops 
jfrown in rotation with others. Their cane is «not grown intensively nor can a factory look to 
getting all the cane in a given area. The gur buyer also competes for it and comes early 
into the market, forcing the factories to start on unripe cane that they may get a seaapn of 
reasonable length. 

In the case of a factory situated on the railway the limiting factor is the coat of the 
cane and with careful and intelligent arrangements for cane supplies a factory should, if 
economically worked, be able to draw cane from about 4-0 miles on each side in a year when 
-Java sugar, which rules the Indian market, is at bottom prices. In such a year sugar prices 
wonld be too low for the gur refiner to work profitably with gur at normal rates. If gur was 
below normal rates then cane would be obtainable at lower rates than has beeo taken for 
calculating purposes. 

If the percentage of area under cane averaged the same as Oorakhpur district along a 
stretch of railway 40 miles on each side of a given point and three miles to each side of 
stations, and, if all this cane was sold to a factory, then, a plant to crush about 1,200 tons 
per day could be kept at work for 100 days. 

It is improbable that all the cane could be bought, so that a factory to crush from 500 
to 600 tons per day would probably be the most convenient size. If financial provision 
dire made for bad seasons then the factory might be mode bigger but possibly the railway 
company might have something to say on this point regarding wagon supply. 

It has already been stated in this note that factories start in the beginning of the 
season on unripe cane. Much might be done to minimise this objectionable factor. 

Towards March and April it is nothing unusal to have J moro sugar extraction on oaneover 
that of the beginning of the season in December, with the same or lower working charges 
because of the increased purity of the cane juice. Every effort should he made to extend 
factory seasons into, or through, April. In well-grown canes, with the open trucks now 
supplied by the Bengal and North* Western Kail way Company, there would be little 
deterioration in getting the cano from the fields to the factory. It is, in short, in ill grown 
cane that the heaviest deterioration takes place because of the undue proportion of cut 
ends to cane, and these short canes also dry out first in the field. 

In Indian sugar factories three systems of sugar making are in operation, viz., the 
defeoation process, the carbonatation process, and the sulphitation process. 

In the defecation process the juice is lightly treated with sulphur dioxide gas, milk of 
lime added to neutrality to litmus then heated to boiling, but not boiled, in " defecators ” — 
vessels that are cylindrical in shape with a hemispherical double bottom for steam heating. 
By this treatment a thick 'scum of impurities is thrown up and floats on the hot juice by 
reason of its containing many small air bubbles. Technically this scum is called the 
“blanket” and the tendency of the “blanket” to break up as the juice comes to the 
boiling point, thus indicating that it has been heated sufficiently, is termed " cracking.” 
These are old terms that go. hack to the beginning of Britain's connection with the cane 
sugar industry. The “ blanket ” contains the most of the precipitated impurities but some 
fall to the bottom of the defecator, on subsidence, after the steam by which the juice is 
heated is shut off. 

In some countries phosphoric acid under various names is used to assist precipitation 
by the collecting action of the precipitated tri-hasic phosphate of lime on light particles of 
impurities suspended in the juice, the lime being supplied by that added in neutralizing, 
or, by a little extra given to counteract the acidity produced by the addition of phosphoric 
acid. 

In India the use of phosphoric acid is not admissible because of its possible derivation 
from bones. 

Incidentally, bo it noted that there is no particular prejudice against foreign sugar on 
which phosphoric acid has been uged, as one Ilaniya said — " we don't see that, but if you 
use phosphoric acid we will see it.” 

After subsidence in the defecators a cock or plug is opened in the bottom of the vessel 
and the muddy juice allowed to run into a gutter set apart for it and conducting it to tanks 
in which a further subsidence takes plaoe after heating. As soon as the defecated juioe runs 
dear it is turned into another gutter and taken to the clear juice tanks, and, when it begins to 
ran dirty again, owing to the" blanket” comiug down, the juice, with the "blanket ”, is turned 
again to the dirty juice tanks. - 

The clear juice obtained on subsiding the dirt^ juice is mixed with the clear defeeator 
juice and the muddy residue forced through $ Iter presses. 

The collected clear juice is again heated and boiled and any impurities rising as seam 
removed. % 

In Indian defecation factories Taylor Alters are used to, further clean th#juioe. In 
these filters it is passed through cotton bags enclosed in linen or jbemp sheaths but this is by 
no means a satisfactory proceeding, because, to get effident $Jtrafcion large number* ef'bsgj 
are required and they are an expensive item. Also* the juice* ii exposed to efo in * ttorpl 
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Tli* etttrjniae from the Slters is concentrated in a triple effect, boiled to a mixture of 
agu aodmolaaees ina vaenmn pea and the engar in this mixture separated mii£d2£ 
water or steam m centrifugal machines. ^ raa wu>Ma 

The final separation of the sugar remaining in the molasses is made by *UMn» 
That >s, tie molasses is concentrated m a vacuum pan then dropped into tanks in whiVh tha 
1 t. ojiUliw. Tli. - jelling • £ X il tSrf> 

It also produces a sugar for which there is little or no market, and so it has to be re-melted 
And worked up again! this involves a further loss. 
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In the cariwnatation process the juice as it comes from the mill is made alkaline with 
lime, heated slightly only,, and sent to tanks in which gases from a lime kiln are blown 
through it. The carbon dioxide contained in these gases precipitates lime as carbonate. 

The action of the lime is partly chemical, but the main action is mechanical in that tho 
carbonate of lime, produced from the excess of lime and the lime kiln gases, entangles 
gelatinous OTgamc matter in the juice and permits of its ready filtration through filter 
presses. ® 


The treatment with lime kiln gases is continued until the jnico is only faintly alkaline, 
aot neutral, else some impurities redisBolve. 

After pumping through filter presses to separate the carbonate of lime with its contained 
impurities, the clear juice is again treated with kiln gases, heated to decompose bicarbonate 
)f lime, pumped through a second set of press filters then concentrated in a triple effeot. 

After concentration the juice is carefully but lightly treated with sulphur dioxide gas to 
lecompose, or partly decompose, lime salts of certain organic acids which might other- 
vise give trouble in the vacuum pan owing to an objectionable property they have of being 
ess soluble at a high temperature than a low temperature and so deposit on the steam coils 
ind, without sulphur dioxide, these salts may stop the pan from boiling. 

The carbonatation factories produce all their sugar in such a condition that it finds a 
eady market and no remelting is done. This is partly due to the clear juices given by 
larbonatation and also because of the use of a different sugar boiling system from that of 
' jellying ” and in which crystallization takes place in tho vacuum pan where it is under 
iontrol. 

The drawback to carbonatation is tho cost of limestone nnd coke at the sugar districts. 
These are required for the lime kiln. 

An attempt is being made to reduce these costs, and should it succeed there would 
hs no doubt about carbonatation being the process best suited to India, 

In the sulphitation process the juice is made alkaline with lime but not to tho same 
ixteut as in the carbonatation process. The cold limed juice, or slightly warmod juice, is 
rested with sulphur dioxide gas from burning sulphur until neutral, heated to boiling, and 
he impurities allowed to settle out in subsiding tanks. The neutral sulphite of lime 
>recipiteted assists in carrying down the insoluble organic matters in the juice. 

The clear juice is concentrated as in the other processes. Only one factory uses this 
nrooess, and in their first two seasons they had troubles. Last season sugars were made 
without remelting which sold readily. 

^ In the United Provinces determined attempts have been made to modernise the country 
ugar making industry by the introduction of improved boiling methods and centrifugal 
machines. 

The attempt made by Mr. Hadi was the first, but before he started his work the country 
nrocess was doomed and in Cawnpore bazaar only single bags of country sugar were being 
old where formerly a hundred were sold. 

Mr. Hadi's work showed the state of affairs and the hold cheap, clean sugar had got, 
rat- nevertheless, a small factory was set up at Allahabad Exhibition which contained no 
eaturee that would assist to solve the small factory problem. 

Again a small factory has been set up in Bareilly district and in it there dees not seem 

0 be muoh to lead one to* expect that the problem is on the way to solution. It requires 

1 much drill to extracMbe maximum of sugar from cane on the small as on the large scale 
nd that baa to be paid for, and it seems reasonable to suppose that if sugar factories could 
late got along with open evaporators, as in the Bareilly district factory, the old West Indian 
r copperwall "should have held its own, needless to say it did not. 

So far the Bareilly district plant appears to have done an actual extraction of 8*01 per 
•nt of sugar on cane, but a balance sheet is shown based on a 0 per cent, extraction, the 
iflvenee hebrson the 8*61 per cent and 6 per ofat, bring calculated on losses which it is 
toped to obviate. 

Thwealcnkied sugar yield is set down as selling at B§. 18 per maund which looks like a 
Factory sagnMiepifiad 7-8 and 8 per mured in Cawnpcw and it remaint to 
j owe to this rate ran whin beetroot sugar re-enters t he path* 
^ jlfe l roiy r 1 etfiTeopditoi has to be disposed ot Cuba, !* 

•* * ' 
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example, had increased its output by about 500,000 tons at the end of 1915 from its pre-war 
output. 

There seems little room for work in the direction of miniature factories. 

There is scope for the small gur factory and this is a field that has soarcefy been touched. 

A good cleaning process is desirable for the juice of small variety canes as these do not yield 
treatment so readily as juices of well grown canes of the large varieties. Methods of gur 
rage would also require consideration, because, to get good priceB gur must go on the 
irket in'an unbroken condition and dry. 

The processes of clarification used in sugar factories are not admissible on juice to be 
id for gur making as the consumer is particular about taste and a certain amount of any . 
iterials added for clarification nmt remain in (he gur. In sugar making, lime and such 
solving in the juice becomes concentrated in the molasses and do not affect the sugar. 

The canes from which gur and sugar are made in Northern India are almost entirely 
n or moderately thick hardy canes, but of late a Java cane has been tried in the United 
evinces which has given good results. 

Foreign canes should, however, bo introduced with care and thoroughly tried under 
fering conditions of soil, moisture and climate. Experience in the Chanda district of the 
mtral Provinces, where theie is an intense dry hot weather— an extreme of Northern India 
editions, lias shown that many oaues, though they may get an excellent start in February- 
arch, get such a set back in May that in the end they give poor yields and become liable to 
tease. The wax on a cane seems to give some indication as to how it will resist a dry, hot 
mate, lied Mauritius cane, which has little wax on it, does very badly in the hot dry 
mate of Chanda and it is only hy plentiful watering that any of it can be brought through 
ay and this is not economical. It either dries completely, starting at the ends of the 
ives, or becomes liable to the attaoks of white ants, a sure indication that something is 
*ong. Pounda, with a little more wax on it, with care, goes through the hot weather and 
a the advantage of recovering rapidly in the rains, making a strong growth and tillering out 
a remarkable manner. 

Java 247, a cano with a heavy wax coating and a fair and even amount on the new 
ne whore protected hy leaves seems to stand hot weather best of all and with the minimum 
irrigation water, but again, in the rains, and particularly in porous soils, it does not do 
}ll with long continued spells of cloudy, wet weather. In such weather the wet bulb 
ermometer in Chanda may range from 72* to 80°F and this gives a fair indication of soil 
mperatures in porous soils. 

Tbcro is room for selection in seedlings and seedlings from crosses of indigenous 
,nes. Climatic conditions for cane arc not easy in most of India and the indigenous canes 
wing survived though being best filled to conditions, scein to offer a field of search for 
sistant canes rather than the offspring of foreign canes many of which, so far as seedlings 
o concerned, owe their existence to weakness in one parent. 

There is a call from sugar makers in Northern India for an earlier ripening oane than 
»o Hemja and Bhurli canes which they crush, but this condition might be difficult to 
;tain. 

Cane in non-irrigated areas in the sugar districts does comparatively little growth in 
io hot weather, then comes away rapidly when the rains set in. It is open to question if 
16 process of sugar building in tho cane can lie forced by selection beyond its present limits. 

Something might bo done by tho careful cultivation of ratoons of canos at present 
ropped. Ratoons arc canes that grow in the second year from roots that have already 
roduced ono crop. 

Much could bo done to improve cane and cane yields by a system of supplying manure 
) ryots if ono could get over the difficulty of dealing with many small cultivators. 

It is not uncommon to see oart loads of cano at an Indian sugar factory varying from 
inches to 8 inches to 2 feet long and some of it little thicker than a lead pencil. Such 
ane is fibrous and contain little juioe, giving sugar returns of perhaps only 4 per cent, 
o 5 per cent, with heavy maceration in the mill. The same variety of cane, well grown, 
roula go to 6 or 7 feet long and 1 inch to 1J* thick. In a factory in the cane districts there 
vas an example of possibilities last season. The sugar extraction on ordinary average cane 
vai ooraing out at. about 7 per cent, to 7 J per cent, on weekly averages, then, as well grown 
mne of the same variety came in increasing quantities from an indigo ooncem the sngar 
attraction gradually mounted up until it stood at 1 0*1 per cent, on cane, declining again as the 
ndigo concern oane dcoreased. Heavy manuring and intensive cultivation arc not required, 
K>il water conditions are not suited to these, but it should be oarrfully worked out on oulti- 
rator** lands what manure, and how muoh, is required to give oane crops of from 400 to 500 
naunds per acre, and assistance given to the cultivators to help them to attain these yields. 
Something other than cattle manure iB required as there is not enough to go round ; oil oake 
teems a likely subetitute. 

Mr. Maodonald of Barah oonoern hits got as high as 800 maonds of Hemja c ane per 
lore on a small area without irrigation, and again without irrigation, has averaged 476 maands 
per am over 600 ami. A fairly good crop for cultivators may be at 660 to 609 mnm4l 
per aor§, all on small areas. 
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In principle the ryotfg system of cultivation is suitod to cane requirements though 
improvements m detail might be possible. 

There seems little to be gamed by attempts to introduce plauting systems borrowed from 
oonntries in which climatic conditions are entirely different to those of ludia. 

Planting in trenches, for example, leaves a block of packed earth between oach trench 
which acts like !a wick and dissipates soil moisture from its sides and top. The evaporation 
from packed earth in places must be great as it is not uncommon to Bee, in certain districts, 
areas of packed earth that remain moist on the surface throughout the hot weather. Exoessive 
evaporation also tends to “usur” formation. 

The cultivators* system of planting cane on the flat gives the least area for water losses 
to take place from, and these water losses the cultivator minimises by making the soil surface 
into a dust mulch. 

In the Central Provinces some experimental work on caue growing has boon carried out by 
a small syndicate in connection with a proposal of the Government of the Central Provinces. 

Land was given on ryctwari terms and it was stated that water was available for 1,000 
acres of cane. 

The idea was that with a considerable area of laud under tho control of a factor}', and 
with a good supply of irrigation water available, intensive cultivation oould bo resorted to. 

Experiments have been carried out on manures. These were found to bo necessary as land, 
such as this was, which had been a forest grazing area, did not behave under crops like land 
that had been in cultivation for a time. * 

Cane varieties were tested for their suitability to tho climato, and contour systems of 
planting, to allow of efficient and economical irrigation, were worked out. Work in the 
meantime is practically suspended 'as the syndicate Hoes no prospect of development at present 
through the failure of the irrigation canals which wator the lands. Needless to say a 
failure in the water supply was tho last thing expected by the syndicate in a scheme that hail 
been brought forward by Government. Though the tank baa been in operation for several 
years, even now there seems to be no reliable data on leakage. 

The fermentation and distillation of molasses for alcohol is regarded in most ^ugar- Pcrmentitlon ittd 
producing countries as the chief means of disposing of what is sometimes a troublesome diitilUtlon of 

( roduct. In some countries, in which it has not suited to produce alcohol, molasses has been mo ****** 
urnt or allowed to run into streams. 

In Northern India there is a large demand for molasses for mixing with tobacco, and 
with the decay of the country sugar refining industry there has been a steady rise in molasses' 
pricos, and now, with molasses at about lls. 2 per maund, Indian distilleries have little chance 
of competing with Java spirit in the open market aB in Java molasses is a product ol low value. 

The Indian distilleries in existence all depend on Government contracts to supply spirit for shops. 

These contracts put them on a bettor footing than they would be if lelt to the conditions of an 
open market, yet they do not make much of it owing to the high cost of raw materials. Several 
of the distilleries in Northern India use the Hansen pure yeast system for their fermentation 
and their yields are good. Distilling has little interest at the present high molasses prices and 
beyond the demand for alcohol for consumption as country spirit, or for making up whiskies 
and such and also a little for methylating, there is little scope for alcohol production in 
India. There are no industries that use it to any extent. 

Megass or crushed cane, as a paper making material lias been tried in several countries * f0 ® 
but without any great amouut of success. Processes for making paper matoiial fioui megass 
have, so far, been based on boiling the megass with caustic soda solution. This is a draw- 
back as in no cane-growing country is caustic soda obtainable cheaply. 

Another disadvantage is that cane fibre is not a uniform material, consisting as it does of 
hard rind, fibre and pith and in treatment suited to the rind the pith is over treated and 
yields are small. 

The cane mostly crushed by Northern India factories is a pithy, rather than a fibroul 
cane, which makes it even less suitable for paper material than canes crushed in some other 
country in which paper making has failed. 


Oral Evidence, 4th January 1017. 

Mr C ft Low Wbat is your view of these small power mills for crushing cane 
without reference to sugar, to deal with the cultivators* cane and make gur of it 1-A. I 
think the introduction of small power mills would be a good thing. 

Q. What effect would it have on the location of the cane?— A. I think it would probably 
have a tendency to concentrate in the neighbourhood of small power mills. 

q t And that would help the introduction of cane factories afterwards if it was though 
advisable to do so ?— A. It would assist m that direction. 

Q. Is the ertablishment of cane factories known to you in Bihar which are 
cane and not gur; has that tended to concentrate cane round those factories ?--J. In t e ^se 
of tfe CbamjMiraa Company ft has. In the 4*e of Marbowmb it » JJJJ 

of cane cultivation. In the case of other factories, such asPussa, they replaeedttw old W 
inihutry which was worked round about, and the arrival of inch factories tended to stop crashes 
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of cane in oattle mills. Large faotorie* could give probably better term* for cane than what 
(he email crasher could do. 

What prices are usually paid for oane in the United Province* factories, prior to the 
War, and within what limits?— vf. From 8^ annas par maund up to 5 and 6 annas par xnaund. 
The general price would probably be about 4 an nas per maund. 

r Q. The differences were due to what — competition from other factories or the price of 
gur ? A. Regarding tho higher prices, the 5 annas and 6 annas per maund in the case of one 
factory, it, was under a contract made to supply cane. The factory does not deal direct with 
ryot. In the case of another factory, wbicn at times paid fairly high prices, they cannot get 
full supplies locally, and have to go outside for some distance. Supplies are obtained through 
contractors and agents. 

Q. Practically the cost of oarriage ?— A. No. They have to go to districts, in which they 
are not in direct touch with the ryot and work through contractors and agents, and coming in 
without previous arrangement and when gur crushing is going on have to offer higher prices to 
induce cultivators to stop gur making and sell cane. 

Q* Has any attempt been made in any of the United Provinces factories to buy on 
analysis 't—A. Uur is bought on analysis. 

<2* Not for sugarcane ?— A. I once put forward such a proposal in Champaran, but the 
planters who supplied the cane in this particular case refused to have anything to do with 
suoh an arrangement. They thought that what they would rather have was a definite fixed 
inorease of price for their cane, not on analysis and extraction. 

y. Do you know if the liosa factory ever bought on analysis ? — A . I don't know. 

Q. Do you get any trouble in the eastern districts of the United Provinces and Bihar from 

{ ig ?— ■ A, A little, not very great ; not to anything like the same extent as in the Central 
Provinces. 


Q. Do you think if soft cane were put out pretty freely in the United Provinces that 
you will get trouble from pig ? — A. I think you would. 

G* Thcre.are plenty of pig about ?— A. There arc pig about in fair numbers but not to the 
same extent as in the jungle part of the Central Provinces. A good lot would depend upon the 
cane. In the Central Provinces my fencing has been broken down once or twice. I found 
that pig came in and attacked the soft cane but left the harder cane. A pig's opinion of the 
cane indicates the quality of the juice aud is almost as good as an analysis at times. 

<2- Do the cultivators in Bihar or tho United Provinces grow their cane in blocks? — A . 
No, not to any great extent. 

Q. Perhaps not rigidly in blocks but fairly well in one part of the village with reference 
to the possibility of fencing ? — A . It is scattered, as lands suit or individual cultivators think 
it would be, a crop to put in. They don't combine as the villagers in tho Central Provinces 
do. 

Q • Poncing would be a very doubtful proposition in the United Provinces ? — A . Yes. 
In tho United Provinces it would be a comparatively easy matter in the cultivating district to 
clear out pig almost entirely. Conditions are different in the Central Provinces. There is a 
oertain tendency to preserve pigs in placoB in the United Provinces and Bihar which one does 
not have in the Central Provinces. 


Q. How far is wire fencing efficient ?— A. Barbed wire, single wire, has little efficiency. 
Ordinary wire fencing has little efficiency. Wire fencing with vertical stiffening wire is 
efficient, but a great lot depends on the fixing of the vertical wire. In one type of fencing 
I have had, the vertical wire is just brought down and givon a hitch round, and a twist 
like that (the witness indicates with his hands) . The pig forces his head between the 
horizontal wires which are about 1-S inch in diameter. Inis opens the vertical wire knot 
aud he can then spread the horizontal wire and push through. In another type of fencing, 
where it is a piece of wire wrapped rouud the vertical and horizontal and twisted, that holds 
fairly well. I should think that the new fencing that has been put ou the market, in which 
the vertical wire is fused on the horizontal wire would be most efficient, 

Q. What does it cost per acre to give a fairly efficient fencing ?— A. Before the War you 
could reckon on fencing averaging about 5 to 8 annas a yard. You have very considerable 
variations in the prioes according to height, make, etc. 

Q. At what price could Java sugar be delivered in Calcutta before the War ? — A. I think 
you might take as a safe figure for the ordinary Java Raws about 5 Rs. a maund and still 
allow of the average Java factory paying at least about 5 per oent. interest on oapital. 

Q. What sugar iB that for ? — A, For the ordinary 16. 

Of course it is generally considered that for sometime after tho War frefghta will 
remain fairly hig —A. 1 think so. 

Q. Will that continue to afford a reasonable amount of protection or could Java redoes bar 
prioes so as to make up for that ?— A, I don't think so. The cost of production in Java is on 
the inorease ; the land rents are going up and theiabour rate is going up as everywhere. Before 
the War the tendency was towards an increase of prioe. 

* * In a place like the United Provinces or Bihar, supposing Government could only keep 

a single expert, do you think they should keep an expert to advise the existing large factories. 
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or do job think thoy should oonoentrate to help the small ones, supposing they could afford 
onty one vYith the large a nd the small factory the principle is the same, and I 

shonld think that it would be possible for the expert to assist both. The small man. the 
refiner, is at present losing in that. He cannot afford to pay a well trained man to manage his 
factory, so he has a man who has a certain smatteriug of knowledge and who can put sugar 
through in a way. He may not be in a position to do accounts work, and check his own yie&i. 
These are the people most in need of assistance. In tho matter of plant it really wants 
advice or a report to be given once, and that sots thing right once for all so far as plant 
is concerned. Any lapse in methods of working can be at once got at if returns are sent iu. 
I had a case where I did some consulting work for a Mahomedan who had got a small sugar 
# factory. His returns were not good, 8i to 40 per cent, of sugar on jaggery, and his plant 
was fairly good. He was not limited by inefficient centrifugal machines. 1'kc mistake was 
entirely in the method in which he was boiling his sugar in the vacuum pans and on 
altering the system of boiling, he got up to 50 ner cent, sugar on gur. Since then he 
has had trouble with his men and the new arrivals require selling right. Am expert could 
arrange to train men so that a supply of men knowing the best methods would ulways be 
available. 


Q. Is much done by the Government expert in tho Unitod Provinces iu advising the 
small refiners? — A. Tho Government expert has done, I believe, some work for a factory in the 
United Provinces, not so far as I know for refineries. I have not heard of his giving advioe to 
other factories. 


Q. Do you think that it is worth Governuunt's while to devote much attention to theas 
small refineries, or do you think that they are. likely to disappear? — A . I think the position 
of the refinery may become precarious, but it would he a good thing, I think, to keep them 
goiug on as long as possible, because it has brought a certain amount of Indian capital into 
the industry, and, by and by, I think, possibly after the War, as they have accumulated a 
little spare capital, you may find a tendency among them to go in for caue crushing. 


Q. How can Government help thorn best— by having somo body to look over their 
plants ?— A. I think by giving them advice in working, looking over the piaut and chocking 
their output. 

<2 . You take this position as regards the small refiner; you would help him with expert 
advice and pave the way for the bigger man buying the small caue crushing factory ?— 
A> Yes. 


Q. Is there anything else that could be done in regard to the bigger conoorns, or are they 
able to look after themselves ?— A. I think some of the larger concerns would be glad of expert 
advice ; for example, last season the factory which I was in charge of averaged a little over 
S per cent, of sugar on the cane, and our nearest neighbours working pruotiealiy tho same 
caue got under G per cent, of sugar extraction. They gave out no definite figure, 
however, for extraction. It is a factory crushing about two huudred tons of cane a day, 
They, I think, have been in fear of somo of their neighbours. They had been doubtful about 
what is tho right plant, the right processes, and about being able to work on the right 
process when found. They grudge the paying of a man perhaps 8 or 12 hundred rupees 
a month to run their factory as it is a heavy burden on a little place to pay such a salary. 
A Government expert would be of great assistance to such places, and there are 5 at least in 
the United Provinces and Bihar. In the case of tho largor factories, of course, they made a 
very good start, as for instance the Otiamparan factory and Marhowrah factory. Tho matter 
of processes for these factories was thoroughly gone into in the laboratory and experience 
obtained on boiling and treating low quality raw sugars taken full advantage of and 
applied to cane juioes which, at times, are not good. 


Q. Suppose small factories were given the help of competent advisers to tell them how to 
start and see them once or twice when they wore going on ; do you think that a small factory 
like the one at Bareilly would prove a success. — A . What amount of cane does it put througn 
a day ? I suppose about 150 tons. In any case, quite apart from quantity crushed by putting 
in suitable plant you could get the same percentage extraction of sugar as any of the larger 
factories with equal quality cane The larger the quantity of cane crushed the more working 
coats would be reduced. 

Q. fieferring to the Government experiment, that is not an economic proposition ? — A* 
No. 

Q. What do you thirfk is the smallest economic proposition ?— At least 200 to 250 
tenant cane a day. 

Q. That means about a lakh of rupees?— A. Considerably more than that. To put in a 
plant that would give you good extraction it would mean that such a plant would probably 
eost before the War at least 2} lakhs. 

Q, But that is not what 1 meant by a small factory ?— A. The very small factory is not 
an economic proposition. 

Q» That is for making sugar from cane ?— A, Yes. The 3,600 mauuds of sugar projiosi- 
tion would not pay on account of the cost of supervision, do you mean on itself ?— Not altogether 
on account of supervision, butof the difficulty of arranging any plant on such a small scale. 
When you come down to a toy plant, almost laboratory plant, it means that the eost of tLo 
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pint per unit of sugar goes up enormously as compared with big plant. Supervision am 
skilled labour charges would also tell heavily even with a government expert to assist free o: 
charge. 

Q, What is your view of the future of gur in this country; do you think people wil 
continue to eat a good deal of it ? Would it continue to be in good demand ? — A. I thin! 
so. I think that the demand for gur will continue. 

<2* How far is the price of gur affected by the price of sugar ? — A . It is little affected ii 
normal times. 

Q. The price of gur is more affected by the nature of the season ? — A. Yes. Much more 

Q* I sent you privately certain figures showing the way in which the sugar companta 
were run. Up to 1910 or 1011 they were doing quite badly for 4 or 5 years, and since then 
before the War, they were doing a good deal better. Have you formed any opinion as to Wha 
the change was due to, whether it was improved administrative management, or improve* 
technical management, or the price of sugar, or the price of gur ?— A. There has been Uttl 
alteration in the technical management and little alteration in the plant. The variations wen 
due to a series of lean cane years and good cane years and to sugar prices (not gur) taken aloni 
with these. 

Q. They did not get enough cane?— A. They did not get enough cane at times and thi 
gur manufacturer competes with all those sugar factories for cane. 

Q. He could afford to pay as high a price as the sugar manufacturer ?— A. Yes. In j 
short crop the price of the gur will go up ; it iB not necessarily so in the case of 6Ugar. Yoi 
might have a short supply of cauc and sugar from Java and run sugar prices down to ' 
or 8 rupees a xnaund up-country. 

Q. There was a very short beot crop in 1911-12. The price of sugar rose very little, ye 
apparently the factories made bigger profits ?— A. I think if you got the full figures you woul* 
probably find that towards the end of that year there was a substantial rise in the price o 
eugar. Until the failuro was known in August or September, sugar prices kept down, an< 
also in that year 1 recollect there was an extraordinary cane crop; in fact the cane wa 
burnt on the fields. One factory worked right up to the end of May in the following year 
Jaggery was down to about 2 Its. a maund or less. The failure of the beet cro] 
coincided with an extraordinary cane crop in northern India. 

Q. Ib cane grown with irrigation in the Eastern United Provinces and Bihar?— if. Then 
is a little irrigation from wells. 

Q. Is it general ?—, A. No. In the Gorakhpur district about half the cane is irrigate* 
from wells. That only means perhaps one, two or three waterings in the whole season. 

Q. Do you know anything about the cane grown by irrigation in other parts of the Unite* 
Provinces further north ? — A. In Cawnpore and round towns a considerable amount of big can 
is grown under heavy irrigation for chewing. 

Q. The kind for gur or sugar making is not grown much under irrigation f — A. Not mucl 
not to the same extent aB in the east of the United l'rovincos where there are no canals. 

Q. You have not seen any part of the United Provinces whero it is? — A. I don't kno\ 
the western districts of the United Provinces well. It is grown on the Gauges canals. Bu 
again, it is not heavy irrigation that is used for cane grown for gur making. The cane that i 
grown for ^ur making is invariably a small hardy cane and it probably is given som 
irrigation before the mins set in. The big cane grown for chewing is irrigated thoroughly. 

Q. You don't know whether the United Provinces Irrigation Department are prepared t 
give much more water ? — A . 1 understand that the Ganges canal water is pretty well utilised. 

Q. The very important thing is to improve the quality of, the cane ; what prospect is ther 
of doing that without much irrigation ? — A. I think there are good prospects of doing so. 

Q. The present yield is about 9 tons; do you think you could see your way to 11 
or 20 without any more irrigation than at present ? — A . 20 would probably be difficult am 
only attainable locally. 1 think 15 is possible. 

Q. Does that mean more manure ? — A . Perhaps an expenditure of about Rg. 80 per acre oi 
manure. 

Q. Better cultivation a6 well ?— A) Similar cultivation to what the ryots do at present, 
think the cultivation iB well suited to the conditio qs 4 

Q. What extraction do you think 6mall power mills for gur would give under tyitei 
Provinces conditions in terms of weight of juice and weight of cane ?— A. With the thre 
roller mill with the ordinary gur making canes 1 do not think you could look for very mud 
more than perhaps 55 to 65 per cent. 

Q . And say with the six or nine roller ? — A. Then you would go up considerably. Yoi 
might go up might to 65 or 70 with maceration. 

Q. I refer to present United Provinces conditions. How much would a six roller mil 
and an engine to run it cost ? — A. To do how much, 10 tons a day ox 20 tons a day ? 

1 * Q. I was thinking more of keeping the cost of the plant within economic limits from tb 

difficulty that poople would find m financing it ? — A, I have had no large experience ii 





small units tout t think a six-roller mill might be put down for perhaps Rs, 9,000 — Rs. 10,000 
with engine and boiler which would do 20 tens of oane per day, 

Q. The point is if yon can get something costing between 5 and 1 0 thousand rupees it would 
not give you a very muoh bigger percentage of extraction, but you would turn out a propor- 
tionately large quantity. Is that not to the man's advantage ?— A. It is, and to do away with 
bullock mills would be an advantage as they are hard on cattle. Then, the bullook 
mill at work on experimental farms, with strong well-fed cattle is a very different affair from 
even a similar mill in the ryot's hands. His cattle are often small and his mill is opened out 
to fit the strength of his bullocks— his bullock power compelling him to disregard juice 
extraction. 


Q. Do any concerns which you know about grow their own cano to any extent ?— A* Not 
to any great extent. Japaha, I understand, grows a fair amount. 

Q. What proportion ?— A. I have no idea, 

Q. Besides Japaha there are more concerns running in connection with indigo concerns 
where these factories supply cano ?— A. In Barak factory, which is in the neighbourhood of a 
sugar factory, I imagine that the cane cultivation is about 5 or 0 hundred acres. Also at 
Purtabpore, Bubnowlic and Pursa cano is grown for sugar factories with which the indigo 
concern is connected. 

Q. Is it usually found advantageous for sugar factories to do that ?— A. It has this 
advantage that if a sugar factory has sufficient land for growing a reasonable amount of cane, 
they are not so liable to get caught by combinations of cultivators against them. • 

Q. What do you suppose an indigo concern ought to be able to grow per acre of cano in 
Bihar ? — A . Mr. George Macdonald, who is a very careful planter, gave me some figures of 
his oane. It was 476 maunds per acre that he averaged over a 600 acre cultivation. 


Q. The United Provinces conditions were not quite so favourable ? — A. In the United Pro- 
vinces, so far as the established sugar factories are concerned, the conditions are approximately 
similar, to those of Saran and Champaran. 

Q. Turning to the question of starting cane factories and plantations in new areas, of course 
conditions vary a good deal. But what does it amount to for labour, per acre, for the first, 
second and third year, until you get it going and after you get it going ?— A. Cane requires a 
varying labour force. From the end of the planting until the next season, one does not 
require a cooly per acre, perhaps a cooly per 5 acres pe r day will do. But whon it comes to the 
cane being ripe, one is cutting, manufacturing and planting, all at the same time, so that for 4 
or 6 months one wants a very big force, which will vary very much stripping for instance 
in the Central Provinces where they are unused to that work requires 8 or 4 times as 
many coolies, for a given amount of work, as would bo required in Gorakhpur or Saran 
districts. 

Q. You have had some experience of sulphate of ammonia for manure ; have you tried it 
in the Uuited Provinces or only in the Central Provinces?—^. In the Central Provinces. I 
tried it in the United Provinces a number of years ago. 

Q. Under what circumstances can it replace bulky organic manures ? — A. In soils in 
whioh organio matters havo been concentrated and well brought up. Under such conditions 
sulphate of ammonia would probably be a useful manure. The ubg of sulphate of ammonia, on 
some of the soils in Central Provinces, as we have also to use superphosphates, would have 
to be watched as it has a tendency to create acidity in the soil. 

Q. What about the United Provinces and Bihar ? — A. As far as I recollect, our trial with 
sulphate of ammonia gave little advantage. 

Q. Did you try that with cattle dung and oil cake? — A . We tried it against oil cake and 
filter press cake containing | per cent, of nitrogen. The press cake and oil cake gave better 
results. 

Q. Did you try it in combination with it ?— A. Not in the United Provinces. In the 
Central Provinces I have tried it with oil cake, In tho Central Provinces we have dropped 
sulphate of ammonia and also dropped nitrate of soda, because oil cake is so muoh oheaper per 
unit of nitrogen. It also contains valuable organic matters and phosphates. 

Q. You don't think that sulphate of ammonia would come in much nutil you had 
thoroughly cultivated land ? — A. I don't think so. 

Q. These conditionmdo not exist in Bombay ? — A, Beyond a visit now and again I have 
no experience of Bombay. They appear to use heavy dressings of organio manures at times on 
rtynq and with this sulphate of ammonia probably would give good result also in the United 
Provinces if organic matters were used in quantity. You have considerable differences in the 
soils of Bombay and the United Provinces. In soils with much carbonate of lime as in the 
United Provinces there is a tendency for organio matters to go out rapidly. If you could 
work a system like what is being done in some indigo concerns where they grow green 
manures and work your ammonia sulphate along with that then there are possibilities. The 
Indian cultivator uses no sulphate in the United Provinces. The European cultivator is, yon 
might say, experimenting with. it. . 

Q. Do you think it would-be advantageous to get them to use oilcake in the United* 
ftoyinoee 4 I think it would be of great advantage. 
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Q. In order to get them to do so do you think any assistance from Government is 
desirable ? — A, Yee, assistance and demonstration* 

Q. I mean apart from the ordinary methods of the Agricultural Department, snob as 
demonstrations, and a certain amount of takavi leading up to assistance from co-operative 
societies ; do yon know what the Japanese did about artificials ; they gave a free grant of a 
certain amount of artificials to the cultivator who was growing cane, provided he spent so 
mnoh himself, and they saw that he did it ?— A . The Japanese use high-handed methods at 
times, 

Q. You mean there might he some difficulty, supposing you gave the fellow free artificials, 
in securing that he spent his share of ifc In India one should give them the manure, not « 
the cash, and show them how to put it in the soil. 

S . That would be done in any case ?— A. Also you would have to be fairly sure that 
tivator would not use the cake for cattle feeding, if you supplied him with castor cake 
or a castor cake mixture this would ensuro it being used as manure. 

Supposing you gave the fellow so much cake per acre, on the condition that he bought 
so much more from you? — A. All those men are very small cultivators ; they are mostly in 
debt and they are conservative in their ways, and it would be difficult to get them to put down 
money. If you gave the oil cake as an advance, that would be safer. 

Q. You could give him so much manure per aero, and he would pay you baok whatever 
portion was represented by takavi ?■— A . Yes. 

Q, What is the rotation of cane usually practised in the United Provinces and Bihar by 
the cultivators? — A . I do not know that there is any particular rotation. 


Q. He does not put in cane two years running?— if. No. They allow about 8 or 4 years 
between cane crops. 

Q. Cawnpore runs a distillery plant? — A. Cawnpore runs a distillery plant and at 
Marhowrah there is also a distillery. The Cawnpore plant in part was originally designed to 
remove the invert sugar, from molasses. Both distilleries work on the Ilansen pure yeast 
system. 

President . — Q. In regard to the kind of Government help that should be given to 
encourage the sugar industry in the country, so far as I can judge, in order to deal with sugar 
problems we have to take into account agricultural conditions, use of fertilisers, nature of 
soil, the disease of fsugar-cano, etc., so that in problems of [that kind a certain knowledge of 
local agriculture will bo necessary. Botanical problems, selection of breeds suitable for different 
areas and soils, question of sugar engineering, methods of manufacture, questions of utilisa- 
tion of alcohol and bye-products require a good deal of chemical knowledge ; these will all 
be taken into account with local knowledge of holdings, methods of labour, etc. Taking all 
those problems into consideration, we have scientific questions like those of agriculture, 
botany, engineering and chemistry. I understand at present there is one Sugar Engineer 
for the United Provinces. He cannot be an agriculturist, botanist, chemist and engineer, 
I don't know what a sugar expert is in fact. It is <juite obvious that no one person in 
one pro vinoe can tackle all the problems in that province much less in India. What we 
want to know is what kind of Government organization is necessary and would pay the 
country to maintain for the purpose of improving the development of the sugar industry in 
India. I should like you to turn over these ideas in vour mind and give us some idea as 
to what Government organization is required to tackle all these problems ? — A . I shall do so.* 


Hon'ble Pandit M. M . Malaviya . — Q. You say that " one result of the decay of the 
country refining industry was that molasses increased in a few years from about Be. 0-9-6 per 
imperial maund to about three times that price, giving Java a market in India for molasses 
which, till tMn, had practically been a waste product." Do you think if permission were 
given to make alcohol, these refineries would have done better? — A . I don't think there would 
Have been a market for all the alcohol that tho molasses would have produced. The market 
for alcohol in India is limited. 

Q. For what purpose is the molasses imported from Java used? — A . Mostly for mixing 
with tobacco ; some for distillery. 

Q. Don't you think there is need for industrial alcohol to a large extent in this country ?— * 
A . There are ao few processes at work in this country in which industrial alcohol is used, that 
it is difficult to say. There are no industries that I can think of that use alcohol to any 
extent in India. 


Q . Do you know how much we import in the shape of cement® ? — A. I don't know the 

igtess. » 

Q. Don't you think that we can use all the industrial aleohol we might produce for making 
our own cements, paints and varnishes and for other purposes, both industrial and domestic ? 
—A* I take it that by cements you mean those cement! used for sticking things together, not 
Portland cements. For varnishes there is a certain amount oonsumed but it is only with the 
spirit tarnishes, lac and suoh like, that alcohol is used and usually if a carpenter makes a door 
he buys some shellao in the baser and mixes it with spirit and uses that as a varnish* Per 
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Ih# higher qualities of Tuniteh fuel oil is used, beoause some of the resins used in the higher 
qualities of varnish are more readily soluble in fusel oil than in aloohol. For paints one 
does not have alcohol coming in to any large extent. 

question whether it ^puld be consumed in one direction or in another, 
do you think that if permission were given to these reveries to make alcohol, that would 
, P l , to compete with Java?-,/. I don't think so, because Java is sending in 

alcohol. Molasses is a product of muoh less value per maund in Java than what it is in 
India. 

Aloohol coming from Java is consumed, yet you don't think there is much scope for the 
t consumption of alcohol which might be made here ?— A. I think if one put the distillery here 
* an d in Java on the same basis, and do not give the Indian or Java distillery any special 
advantage one would find that the Java distillery gets its raw material and molasses bo 
cheaply that it would be able to kill the Indian distillery. Before this molasses market 
came along, with an increase in the price in India, Java had difficulty in disposing of molasses. 

In India there is a demand for molasses at a good price, which puts the distillery here at a 
disadvantage as against the Java distillery which gets its molasses at a low rato. 

Q. You say that the areas in northern India which grow cane profitably for sugar making 
are limited. I)on't you think that the area could be increased profitably ? — A . A considerable 
increase could be brought about on lands at present under cane by manuring. 

Q. In your opinion that is the only thing that can bo done in (the way of increasing the 
production 6 1 cane ?— ■ A. That would increase the yield per acre. In all cane districts coi- 
sideration must be given to the area necessary for growing food crops. These are things that 
will balance each other. 

Q. Without extending Ifehe area, you think that there is a room for increasing the yield 
per acre by manuring?—^. I think there is room. 

Q. All over northern India ? — A. Yes. Increase of yield per acre is the important consi- 
deration and the improvement of gur making. In Northern India there is gur sold which is 
made from unripe cane. The question of gur has been neglected. To mako this jaggery sold 
so largely in Northern India, unripe cane is cut. By cutting unripe cane it has not come to 
its full development in sugar and there is loss. But, if the cane were allowed to ripen, they 
could not make this “ smeary " jaggery. It would crystallise. The jaggery question deserves 
serious consideration, and we should not look upon it as of no account, because it might be 
possible to allow canes in northern India to become fully ripe and develop the maximum of 
sugar and still make this “ smeary " jaggery the markets require by altering the process. 

Q. You don't think there is much room for bringing a larger area under cane cultivation 
without entrenching upon the area which should be left for food crops;? — A . I don't think 
there is much room. 

Q. If manure is applied to sugarcane why not apply it to other crops as well ? — A. Then 
the food crop yields are increased. It is then a matter for the cultivator to consider how 
much more land he can give to cane profitably. Manuring for cane and good cultivation 
would favourably effect crops following. 

* Q. You say that the dosi or country sugar industry has had to go because of its small 
sugar extraction and high cost of production ? Have you any remedies to suggest for these 
two ?--A* I am afraid it is in the position of small industries everywhere. It is not only in 
India that Bmall industries have had to go. 

Q. Just think of the situation. The people who grow cane want to convert it into gur or 
sugar and they consume it ; therefore they produce the article and have a ready market at 
home. Don't you think that they should be able with a little more expert advice to produce 
cheap and good sugar and compete with foreign sugar ? — A . I think it wottld be difficult 
because of the matter of plant for sugar making. The taking out of the first 5 or 6 per 
"cent of the sugar on cane is a simple matter. The real skill in running a sugar factory 
comes in when the last possible sugar is to be extracted. It is really a matter of the plant r 
and one can hardly conceive of vacuum pans and such being designed to proflijee a few rnaunds 
of sugar per day economically. ^ . 

Q. You say that “ when beetroot sugar re-enters the market in quantity And the increased 
production of other countries has to be disposed of, it remains to bq, seen whether factory 
sugars may not come down to S7-8-0 and H8 per maund." Have jon* mj remedy to 
suggest to meet that situation?—^. The improvement of the factories, t^fmprosrement of 
cultivation and in time improved varieties of cane. 

Q. Those are a variety of conditions which would not be easy to establish at once, buj aoi 
think that with those conditions established, Indian sugar could compete with foreign 
sugar ? — A. Certainly, I think so. In another part of my note I have gone into that broadly, 
but not in great detail. Indian sugar iJould hold its own against Java. 

Q. While the conditions that you have recommended are being established, would you give 
some artificial help to the Indian industry against foreign competition? — A* Artificial help 
in what way? 

Q> Any other ^ artificial help ?~A. In what direction ? t Unless with advice and with 
cheeking of the work, suggesting improvements in plant, I don't see what else could be done. 
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0. Ton say there if soope fS* the email gu*. factory and that this if a Add which has 
scarcely been touched, You are quite clear in your mind that the gur factory can survive 
this foreign competition ?— A . There is no fqjreign competition with gur. 

Q. There is no competition with gur?— A.*No. Java had considered it atmg time but 
the difficulty was the question ef exportation. To get it here in good condition iamot easy. 

Q* You say " there is no large margin in northern India for the extension of the industry 
to supply India's refined sugar requirements. 1 ' Of course subject to the modification you 
have made, do you know if there is room for extension in parts other than northern India ?— 
A, In northern India there is a possibility of extension in the Verai. While in Cawnpore we did # 
a certain amount of expqpimental work in the Terai. The climate is a difficulty there. * Very « 
fair cane can be grown, in the Terai but there is a certain amount of rough rice cultivation^ 
for whioh water is held up in the rains. When this water is held up for rice it floods cane. 
That is a matter of arrangement and selection of suitable lands. There are possibilities for 
cane growing in the Terai. 

Q. Apart from northern India do you know of any other portions of India where there is 
room for more extension ? — A. I have tried in the Central Provinces. I belieye there are 
possibilities in Assam. 

Q,. And Madras ? — A. Madras, I don't know. I have never been there except on the West 
Coast. There might be some small openings on the West Coast, but the labour conditions are 
bad. The room for advance is the increased yield per acre to be obtained by growing larger 
crops and better extraction of the sugar in the cane. 

Hon* hie Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy . — Q. Don't you thick if large refineries were started 
it would be very difficult for them to get their raw materials, because the land is in so many 
small holdings by cultivators ? — A. There is difficulty in getting the cane. It is grown ill,, 
small patches. It is largely a matter of organization. 

Q. Don't you think that if large factories were started, the cultivator finding that he would 
have to take the sugar from them, would charge exorbitant rates so that the factories would 
not be able to work with profit ? — A. There is always a possibilitv of that, and that is why 
some factories safeguard themselves by putting a certain amount of land under cane. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government under the Land Acquisition Act acquired some 
land, say 500 acres, and allowed a factory to take up that land ana to have their own cultiva- 
tion, that would prove more successful ? — A . It would require about 1,000 acres before one 
could work a factory economically and then only by good cultivation and scientific manuring. 

Q. That would be a very small factory. The output would be so small 4 that the cost would 
be higher ? — A . In the Central Provinces we were reckoning on growing up to 40 tons per acre 
of cane, 1,000 acres giving 40,000 tons of cane. With 1,000 acres at 40 tons per acre, that 
gives us 400 tons of cane a day for 100 days. This would be a fair sized factory. 

Q. Do you think that labour here is costlier than in Java and Formosa? — A . I don't 
know Java and Formosa. 

Sir D. J . Tala. — Q. Can you tell us what are the possibilities of date sugar as against cane 
sugar? Have you given date sugar any consideration ?— A. About 15 or 16 years ago I had a 
certain amount to do with date sugar. It, I think, is a small man's industry on account 
of the difficulty of collecting the juice for large factories. 

Q. Was there not in Eastern Bengal a date sugar industry at one time which was a fairly 
flourishing one ? — A . Yes, in looking through some papers I came across a note which had been 
made out by tbe late Mr. Noel Paton. Date sugar production according to this note has been 
a diminishing quantity. In 1902-08 it was 148,000 tons. In 1910-11 it was 66,900 tons. 
That, I imagine, is due to foreign sugar competition. 

Q. Could it not be better developed as a small industry ?— , A. I think in date sugar there 
is a possibility of improving the extraction, and Mr. Annett has done work in heating the juice 
in the same way that they do in southern India with Palmyra juice. All that is in the 
direction of improvement. The processes that were in use in Jessore for extracting «ugar 
were very crude even in the factories owned by Europeans. 

Q. You mean to say the manufacture of date sugar has not been studied as much as cane 
sugar?— A. No, because it was a small industry. 

Q. Does not beet sugar, weight for weight, contain less sucrose than cane sugar ?— A. In 
the case of a well refined beet and cane sugar one cannot by any chemical test tell the difference, 
but a semi-yefined beet sugar is objeotionable because it smells, unpleasantly. Semwrejined 
cane eugmyon tbe other hand, has a pleasant smell and the action of the invert sugar and 
silts contained in it on the palate give it an exaggerated sweetness, so that it is apparently 
much sweeter than a completely refined sugar either cane or beet ^ 

Q. Is beet sugar very injurious to heslth as oompared to caoe sugar ?— A. An agitation 
on this p#int was conducted in England by some doctors. Certain diseasesj ^hey said, were 
intensify by beet sugar, but I don't think this was demonstrated. 

iff. A. *CtyUrtou.—Q. Can yon say frim yoqr own experience that sugar is replacing 
gar or merely supplementing the supply ?— A, Supplementing the sUpply. 

* O. If we could increase production of gur should we be able to drive back the import of 
sugar?— A, The difference in gur and sugar ooneumption is gur is taken as a food stuff, sugar 
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i« ft luxury taken on special oocifions or by tbe richer abases. Increasing prosperity of 
the community might be expected to result in an increased consumption of oo-a gur ftnd 
sugar. 

Q> In attacking the Indian sugar problem is4t not advisable to turn our attention more*to 
the improvement of the indigenous process for making gur, rather than to attempt to introduce 
huge factories for the manufacture of sugar ?— i. I think so faAs northern India is concerned 
gur and sugar are fairly well separated. In the districts where factories art sugar was 
formerly made to a certain extent. Jn other parts of India, further north, 1 think gur has 
always been more the produot and by improvements there you can increase gur. -There is a 
certain amount of division between tfce jaggery and sugar making parts of northern India. 

Q. Would you be prepared to subscribe to a statement like tbiB,1hat the Incfian cultivator 
burna one third of his sugar to make the other two-thirds into gur ?~ A. I quite believe that 
he does though it is a difficult thing to getr accurate estimates. The cane comes out of culti- 
vator's mills partly crashed and he h&B to ary the meg&ss before burning so that he does not 
even utilise the contained sugar to boil his gur. It is lost by fermentation in the process 
of drying the megass. 

Q. Have you anv experience of gur in the United Provinces?—^. I have watohed the 
prooees in the United Provinces and have made it in the Central Provinces. 

Q. At present the oultiv&tor makes his own jaggery ; do you think it would be a sound 
system to separate the manufacture of the sugar from the cultivation of it f— •/ That is putting 
the gur factory into the same position as the sugar factory. There is no reason why it should 
not be done. If it can be demonstrated that a small central gnr faotory can bo put up and * 
made a paying proposition, capital would come in. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the factory which has been erected near Gorakhpur recently 
for the manufacture of gur on a fairly large scale with modern appli&noes by steam 
heating?— A. I saw the plant. It was not working. It was in process of erection when 
I saw it. 

Q, The problem that we have got to tackle is somewhat in this way. The cultivator grows 
very small patches of cane and it is difficult to collect enough cane to establish a big sugar 
mill. It ispossible in a great many places to collect enough cane to establish a small gur 
faotory. When you establish the small gur factories there is a tendency to concentrate on 
cane growing in the neighbourhood, and the necessity to burn crops of cane in a good season 
does not occur. Formerly in the south of India they had to burn wnole crops. That is a hot 
uncommon occurrence in any good season. It is possible then by methods such as have been 
adopted by these people who put up improved gur factories, to get a better class of jaggery 
manufactured than is ordinarily manufactured by the ryot. Directly the oane crop comes on 
the market the price of jaggery dropB, because the ryot having made his jaggery in a form 
that would not keep for any length of time, has to get rid of it ?— A. We have considered these 
points in the Central Provinces because we had thought of going on there and making jaggery 
on a fairly large scale. Some very close consideration would have to be given to the methods of 
storage, because jaggery, in order to fetoh its best price, must go on to the market in perfect 
condition. When packed or stored in bulk it [breaks up, and the value falls. Also in the 
rains it absorbs moisture and gets damp and thought and consideration must be given to the 
problem of both making and storing by any one^vho hopes to make a satisfactory jaggery on 
a large scale and market it to best advantage. Too little attention has been given to 
these points. 

Q. Is it practicable to make jaggery that will keep hard throughout the year ? — A* No. 
Any jaggery will deliquesce during the rains if exposed to a rainy season atmosphere ; 
even pure jaugar will get moist during the rains. Much might be clone by consi- 
dering methods of storage. I have known jaggery selling in Bombay in September at a 
better prioe than Cawnpore sugar. 

Q. Then it is not at all uncommon that the prioe of jaggery should be as high or higher 
than sugar ?— i. Good quality jaggery. Before the War there was an industry going down 
Bombay way of mixing Java sugar with molasses to make jaggery. 

Q, You agree in any scheme we have for improving the manufacture of jaggery that these 
arrangement? tor storing jaggery should be very carefully gone into, so as to hold the crcp 
for a longer time ?— Yes, also the methods of clarification of the jtrioe, if one if&fter big 
extraction by increasing milling power. * * 

Q. As regards machiiftry for the small factories, would it not be better to use five-roller mills 
instead of six f— A* A well arranged fiye-roller mill considering cdst #ould probably be better 
than a six roller mill An eight-roller mill would be better stflL Cane put through might be 
^ practically the saqictjn quantity but the mining would be more efficient. The suggested 
* Increase of roller capacity in mills is not so rnuoh with the idea of getting a bigger amonnt 
through the milis but to got increased extraction. 

Qljjor agm; factory, a IE*/ 1 ®**oller is about as large as it is convenient to go into. 
Would you 4 ^ivooftte using an right-roller mill for that size J—A. Yes. My e*periefi?e of cane 
miffing with the horizontal mill is that |he first set of rollers is largely prepa&tory. 

Q. Is it possible in the north to eitOnd the length of the planting season, so as to gefr a 
longer season for milling your cane afterwards ?— 2. The season from climatic conditions is 
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limited, tut with mor 6 cane available than is usually the ease and good means of treating it, 
the season could be extended beyond that usnlly worked. The season might be extended in 
factories bj giving cultivators special terms for oane kept late, otherwise they would' want 
to dear their lands. , a 

q. Tlave you formulated any reason why oane cultivation is so scatterecf?-^. Cane is 
grown with many other crops, v ana by men who control only small areas of land. * Each man 
has his own idea of What crop it will suit him to grow, Au lands are not suitable for cane. 

Ordinarily, is not the cane crop rather more profitable than other orope?—^. It it 
usually a profitable crop bat much depends on the cultivation and manure the cultivator can 
give it. ' Another advantage is that cane is in the ground wffere there are few other crops and* 
the cultivator can get nroney advances on it tq carry on with. * 

Q. There is considerable reluctance in Southern India to the ryot growing a considerable 
amount of cane ; is it due to the difficulty in financing the crops ?— A . It is possibly due to the 
market conditions. If they increase, jaggery falls to a price which they would lose money at. 
The fact that they burn cane in Madras shows that they have grown cane to the utmost 
market capacity for its products. 

Hon’lle Tandit M . if. Malaviya . — Q. Do you know if the BUgar imported is used by all 
classes of the people ? It is not confined to the upper classes ? — A. It is used by all classes. 
Some strict Hindus do not take imported sugar. 

Q. Sugar is eaten as part of their food by the people? — A . it is taken as food stuff. 
Jaggery is rood stuff. The sugar of the people is jaggery. Sugar is a luxury to the poorer 
poople. 

Q. With the upper middle classes it has been a food stuff from ages past?— A. Yes. 


q. You have said in answer to one of youv questions that you advocate the separation of 
the production of sugarcane from the manufacture of jaggery. How do you mean it should be 
done; it can only be done by legislation. Do you recommend that people should be prevented 
from manufacturing jaggery out of their sugar cane ? — A. Separating the manufacture, t.e., 
instead of having small millB in villages, which aro wasteful, one- third being wasted be 
burning, come to an arrangement with the cultivator “ you give me this cane and 1 will give 
you so much money, or an agreed percentage of jaggery, and I will look for my profits in the 
additional jaggery that I will extract with my better mill and the possibly better quality of 
jaggery made. 

Q. You do not contemplate anything but a voluntary arrangement^?-— .4, Entirely a 
voluntary arrangement. 

Q. Don't you think that the best course would be for the Government to help the growers 
of sugar cane to establish factories for manufacturing gur on co-operative principles ? If 
Government helps, as you have suggested in your note, and the producers of sugar cane are 
encouraged to establish co-operative factories in central places for manufacturing jaggery, 
don't you think that would be the best arrangement for their welfare ? — A . Yes. So long as 
you have some one under Government whose special province it is to control those factories, and 
advise. So long as Government give advances I think it is advisable that all loans should 
be under some control, and if you havo a sugar expert, or a sugar department, he or they 
should be able te control those loans along with other work. It would bring the sugar 
industry into disrepute Bhould money be thrown about recklessly and lost. Type of factory 
and method of working should be first carefully determined experimentally, then with full 
information Government would bo in a position to encourage co-operative societies, or, if 
Government saw fit give assistance. The small gur central factory is, to be workod to advan- 
tage, not quite the simple proposition it looks. r 

Q, Suppose co-operative credit societies were established, and even without advancing 
money, Government encouraged the growers of cane with advice and in other wflys to start 
gar factories, don’t you think that they could improve the production of gur, and make larger 
profits than at present?— .4. It could be done, but the problem of gur making so far as I 
know has not yet been tried on suitable lines for making it on a scale of even 50 or 100 
maunds per day. The tendency has been to depend on old open, boiling systems introduced 
under what were quite different conditions from those required lor high class gur, 


Additional Written Evidence, 

* Note on the tugar industry enbmittei after oral examijution. 

Sugar production throughout India could be best benefited and improfed by the establish- 
ment of a Government department which should be educational and at tkstartie time conduit- 
research on methodsof sugar, and gur-m|king-manufacturiug difficulties, canes, and their 
cultivation to best advantage, sugar yielding palms and their cultivation and foroducta. This 
department should also be in a position to deal with qiMf&ons relating to t the ^jautageous^ 
disposal <of the bye-products of sugar manufacture, such as the fermentation of VnolaEses for * 
different produot* sugar recovery from molasses, eto* All this should be contained id* one 
central department. Throughout India cane is groom under varying conditions as to climate, 

•6 that at first it would seem that different departments or centres must be establfched over 
the country. 
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Thiaie not So as cane grown resolvee^itself into two daises.: 
fl) that grown on' dry cultivation or light irrigation, and 
(2) that grown on irrigation. ^ ^ 

The largest areas of cane grown on dry cultivation are found in Northen India, and there 
also cane it growwon irrigation ; and whether cane is Mown on dry cultivation or irrigation 
in Northern or Southern India the agricultural operatiopt are the same. # 

Local variations of cultivation on one system or another may be advisable -for example 
in the Central Provinces a system of contour-line planting has had to be worked oift to eeihomise * 
irrigation water and prevent soil gashing— but these are details that could be ipbftu up by a 
• centralized department and work done on any such system as contoim planting Vould apply 
to any hilly part of India. * 

Irrigation of flat lands is the same all the world over. 

The question of suitable canes for varying climates is more complex, but it is simply 
a matter of trial and observation and could be carried out by an assistant deputed from 
the. main station and under the directors' supervision. Once the most suitable canes for any 
given area have beenldetermined, the work is done and the selected canes may be left to 
cultivators to choose from according to individual tastes. Should a new and likely cane appear 
then it would only be necessary again to make a series of tests of the new cane against the 
existing selected canes. It would not be necessary to test every new cane over every ajjpa as 
it could be foretold with fair accuracy from the period of growth what would suit Northern 
India or what would suit Southern India, and for physical characteristics, what might bo 
expected to suit a fiercely hot climate like that of the Central Provinces in April. 

A sugar department should be, for many years, partly educational and this part of its 
duties could best And most economically be carried on at one centre. As tho greatest-scope 
for educational work in sugar making and the advancement of sugar generally lies in NbRhern 
India any sugar department or institute should be established there, preferably in the cane- 
growing area north of the Ganges about Basti, Gorakhpur or Saran Districts. 

Here it would be immediately in touch with the large cane-growing areas of tho couhtry 
and with dry cane cultivation in which most might be done in the way of improvement. 

The problems of gur-making in Northern India alone would well repay investigation, 
as much of it is turned out of Buch low quality and so dirty that it sells at a price out of all 
proportion to its gur value. 

The juices of Northern India are not as good as those of some other parts of India. But 
there are advantages that outweigh this and with the right way of doing things it is possible 
to make gur from Gorakhpur district cane to compete with the high quality gurs of Poona 
which sell at Ks. 5 to 6 per maund, while Gorakhpur District'gur may sell from Us. 2-8 to 
Rh. 8 per maund in local bazaars in normal seasons, and that, simply because of their unattrac- 
tive appearance and qualities. 

By varying the method of manufacture, gur can be made to Buit the trans- Jumna 
markets which require a dry hard gur, or. soft buttery light coloured gur can be made to 
suit markets in the United Provinces and Punjab. 

Gur-making seems a simple operation but there are points that a sugar department 
might well investigate. 

With the introduction of the vacuum pan, triple effect, and the advance of engineering, 
sugfr production advanced with a leap. Primitive processes, such as jaggery or gur-making, 
which were general 100 years ago, have become obsolete except in some Eastern countries 
with special j markets, such as India. There it haB been nobody's concern to take any 
particular interest in what is collectively a huge industry, and gur-making has been left as 
it was in the beginning except for the introduction of small iron cattle mills which are usually 
inefficient or, if set so as to be efficient, are beyond the strength of'*the average cultivators 
bullocks to drive them. 

Thif V pot as it should be, because in India jaggery (gur) is the form in whioh by far 
the bulk of the sugar consumed is taken. 

A sugar department situated as indioated would also be in direct .touch with the chief 
cane crushing factories of India which make sugar from the cane and from gur. 

With the conditions under whioh <oaoe is grown in India sugar factories working on 
modem lines can never he #ry large. 

That being so, them factories work at a disadvantage compared with large factories 
elsewhere, in that the small factory cannot afford to pay for highly-trained Europeans, and 
tminechtfne& jure not available to any extent among Indians. 

To train men, both foreogar and gur-makibg,* small but complete sugar-making plant 
should %e laid 9 down in which different processes and their working could be taught. With 
vthis ml s hinor/ nil grades cl men liem the prospective factory manager to departmental 
foremen^ oouffi be given the knowledge neoemary for them to oarry on the work of other 
factories. % 

Along with the sugar factory there should be a distillery and a factory laboratory with • 
accommodation for smarts, a factory accounts department and an engineer's drawing office, 
with Moo loom for student* * 
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With this arrangement, advanced chemistry students who intended to -spedaljfo^ jb the 
sugar industry could be Gained as fwtory supeftetendente and managers, and engineering 
students could be familiarised with sugar machinery. * 4 

Everything about thisjfcctory should be conducted as in a factory built t^earn dividends 
so that the students may get the serious commercial atmosphere and oarefni accounts should 
bekeptof the cost of all operations. ^ * 

Higher grade students during their bourse would be put through each department. 

This educational factory should preferably have enough laud about it, under oontrol, to 
grow m ovfn cane or the larger part of it, and this land should also be used for experimental 
purposes. # > - 

Of the land for oarifc growing only a small, area of, say, 20 to 80 acres should be per- 
manently under factory cultivation. The remainder, except for special work, suoh as ratoon 
cropping, should, if possible, bo arranged so that after a cane orop it may be leased to culti- 
vators for three or four yearB for crops other than cane, coming back in rotation to the factory. 
In this way the factory area would be kept representative of cultivators* lands in the 
neighbourhood. f 

The railed-in experimental farm in India, in time, tends to have its lands manured and 
worked up until it no longer resembles cultivators’ lands. The cultivator tends to look upon 
work done on these lands as unpractical. 

Costs of all operations on these lands should be carefully kept, also manure costs and 
costs of irrigation systems. 

All cane should be weighed and irrigation water measured. 

Records of rainfall, maximum and minimum temperatures, wet and dry thermometers and 
Bunshine hourB should also be kept and from all this much valuable information could be 
gained. 

Suoh a sugar factory and distillery would be largely self-supporting and the product! 
should be solo, under supervision, by a reliable commercial firm interested in the articles to be 
sold. 

All articles should bear the educational factory brand so that dealers and manufacturers 
would see what is turned out and so be kept interested in the factory work. 

After the factory had started work, posts such as agricnltural assistant, factory 
sjperintondent, assistant engineer, factory ohemist, foremen, eto., should be reserved for 
students who had gone through their course satisfactorily and were waiting for outside 
employment. These would be paid posts. When a student had taken up outside employment 
he should be encouraged to retain some oonneotion with sugar school so that he may keep his 
knowledge up-to-date and have his difficulties explained. 

Suoh a factory would cover all manufacturing operations no matter whether raw sugars 
from cane or palms, or oane or palm juices were to be treated. 

The operations are in all cases substantially the same. Apart from the eduoational side 
there should be a good laboratory, adapted for analytical work, reseach and technological 
research, in connection with sugar (including agricultural matters) fermentation, and alcohol. 
The laboratory section devoted to ferments could be adapted to work on cane diseases due to 
fungi. 

Cane diseases in India have, so far, been mostly confined to common diseases and can usu- 
ally be overcome by suitable manuring, care in selecting cane setts for planting, and by elimi- 
nating oane varieties unsuited to a given climate. Should occasion arise assistance in «ane 
disease research could be obtaind from Pusa. 

The work of the department should include advising and assisting sugar factories and 
refineries. 

It should also deal irith agricultural matters connected with cane growing and experi- 
mental work on new canes, together with manures and the methods of application, and, when 
any point has been determined in connection with cane or manures that it is desirable should 
be demonstrated generally these demonstrations should be carried out on village lands* 

Should a system of manure advances to cultivators be evolved the department would 
assist in promoting it and in determining on suitable manures. The proposals mean, with the 
eductional side, a fairly large programme, but in India, more than other countries, if this 
neoessary. * / *. 

In sugar-producing countries where the industry is in the hands ot trained and educated 
men the problem is simple. From sugar journals they see what is being done, elsewhere and 
can apply anything that they think may suit them. As often as not they can investigate and 
reotify their own troubles and for special «work may have a oentral laboratory or experiments! 
station. * # . 

They have capital and know manures and how to apply* them. ^ * 

India is at that stage when only a few sugar-cane growers or sugar factories 1 do any* 
experimental work and they would often be glad el assistance. 

To carry on the work of a sugar department there should be first, the Director; and it 
is important that the first Director should be a man who would introduce the righttraditions 
into the department 
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H%d6ould be a man who has had w training in chemistry and who has specialised in 
sugar. He should know factory and refinery work thoroughly and have a knowledge of cane 
and its cultivation. 

By a training 1 in chemistry is meant suoh a training as would have enabled this man to 
take his place in a ay other industry requiring such a training had he determined to specialise 
otherwise than in sugar at the end of his sohool of cheifiistry career. 

8ugar schools are turning out what are sometimes called “ sugar chemists.” Jhey are 
useful enough in factory routine for doing analyses of sugar and its products bufrfliey are not 
chemists. Chemistry cannot be divided into compartments and problems arise in sugar that 
•require good chemists for their solution. 

In a Director, Indian experience would be a decided advantage as the conditions are 
^different from those of other sugar-producing countries. 

The Director should also have a knowledge of the methods of disposal of l^e-products 
from sugar manufacture and be able to direct research both in sugar production and the 
treatment of bye-products. 

In short, the man required should have faotory and field experience based on a chemist's 
training and should possess knowledge of bacteria, yeasts, and allied fungi. The latter should 
be included in the training of all chemists who specialise in sugar and particularly of thoso 
who have to work in oane growing countries. 

There should also be an Assistant Director, preferably a chemist with some knowledge of 
factory work, but tha, latter is not essential. 

Cnemistry should be his strong point. The first duties of the Director and his assistant 
would be to select and train an adequate staff to conduct the educational side of the depart- 
ment, under the supervision of the Director and assistant Directors, and conduct research and 
demonstration work. There is already a sugar engineer in India. He would be included in 
the department. 

A Farm Superintendent would be necessary to supervise agricultural work and here again 
assistants would have to be trained for experimental and outside demonstration work. 

For ^outside work they would require careful drilling on the factory lands that outside 
work might be correctly done. 

A botanical section to a sugar department is necessary, but Beedling cane work’ cannot be 
carried out in Northern India. 

Such a section has already been established under Dr. Barber in Southern India* 

Though the botanical section and the centre of the proposed sugar department must be 
widely separated, so far as distance is concerned, it would be advantageous that they should 
work together in close co-operation. There are points in which experience in Northern India 
would be useful to a cane experimental station in Southern India and the central department 
would have all the means of testing canes for milling qualities, juice peculiarities and 
such like. 

Entomological research is importanUmt this could probably all be undertaken at Pusa. 
If so, it would be spending money needlessly to establish a section in a sugar department. 

At first the duties of a sugar department would be largely educational. Later, as the 
industry developed tke education side might be made of less importance. 

sSugar-yielding palms would also come within the scope of a sugar department and 
their cultivation might repay investigation. It has been said that palmyra juices contain 
percentages of sugajc varying from 11 per cent to 20 per cent but anything like 20 per cent 
I have never seen ; still, variations are worth investigating. 

What might prove to be the weak part of this scheme would possibly be the control of 
cane experimental work at a distance. - 

This might be got over by making a soil and climate survey and dividing the country 
into zones of representative aVeas. 

In these areas having a sufficiently large cane cultivation, or which show prospects of 
increasing to a sufficient area, an experimental station dealing with cane might be established 
with £ small but efficient gur plant. 

Such a station would he under an agricultural assistant who would work under the 
Director’s ^instructions. When necessary an assistant chemist could be deputed to do 
anal vow/ and, with a carefully kept system of accounts, all necessary information could 
be obtained. It is probable, that if gur manufacture and cane growing in the large cane 
areas of the North west conducted rationally and due attention given to markets, districts 
which now grow cane at a^keayy cost might find it better to turn to other crops, so that a 
few of these isolate! stations would serve to do all the work necessary. 

This suggestion it putting the Arne crop under one department might be considered 
with regard to qther crops. Instead iff agrisoltural departments spreading themselves over 
all sorts of crops why not specialise and.cmfte a wMm department, rice department, etc.? 
Throughout provinces duplicate work goes on in all d^ee^onf and men spread their energies, 
to beoome realjjr expert in aay one branch unless they break away from the 
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With some re-arrangement it might be done wityopt undue increase of staff and should 
result in increased efficiency. ;* * 


Witness No. 17U 

Me, C. T. Ampler, Messrs. Ambler Sf Co., Managing Agents , Ambler 9 s Slate and Stone Co 

Ltd., Dharhara , 

Written evidence, 

Q. L— My own experience has been, in connection with the slate company now worked 
for many years, failure to obtain needful outlay from any of the Calcutta banks, who* 
decline to do any business with mofussil concerns or to accept aB security a lien on slate 
stocks, machinery or landed security, goodwill, etc. This is a concern of many years* 
standing and established solvency ; the material worked is unaffected by exposure ana is .not 
subject to any fluctuations in value, the selling rates being fixed by myself, and there is no 
competition as the only other slate concern is in the far north-west and the heavy freight 
pharges limit the area of their working. 

I keep accounts with the Alliance Bank of Simla, my drawings being covered by long 
term fixed deposits in their custody— their own paper. It is a limited company and they 
will not advance against the scrip though accounts filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies show 10 to 16 per cent, profit on a H2, 00,000 capital. 

Unless a company is floated by a Calcutta agency house, banks will not advance 
against its scrips. I have no use for an agency house and am not disposed to pay commission, 
etc., as I trade direct with the users of the material for cash and local delivery and so have 
no bad debts. 

The other Blate company had for its director the manager of the Punjab bank now 
amalgamated with the Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited, which financed it in its early days till 
it had prospered to such an extent as not to need advances ; it has now a large reserve to draw 
U P°U* The original shares of filOO each are now valued at R235 and for some years past 
the company have been paying 22 per cent, dividends. 

If similar conditions existed for my slate business, it would have greatly helped me to 
expand my output and meet a demand that has been and is in excess of it. 

Q» 2. — The sources from which capital is obtained for industrial enterprises in the 
mofussil are Indian bankers but their rates of interest are very high and unless good profits 
are immediately made it is a hard struggle for existence, and in Borne cases dismal failure 
results. Presidency Banks will not finance or accept mortgages on landed property except 
on Calcutta property. 

8. — Coal companies and to a less extent tea gardens, for want of labour generally. 

Q. 4. — One instance of useful Government aid was the present Bengal Iron aid Ste^l * 
Company, Limited. The original company failed *and the Government took it over and 
put it in charge of an Austrian engineer, Ritter von Schwatz, who developed the * 
working in pig iron, cost iron pipes and mains, and East Indian Railway standard iron 
sleepers. A company was formed, with a guarantee from Government to purchase a speci- 
fied quantity every year. Of its present successful operations I have no need to speak. 
Another instance is that of the Darjeeling- Himalayan Railway, by a subsidy. 

Q. 5.— Sub-paragraphs (2), (4), (0) and (7). According to special needs. 

Of (2) there is the example just given of the Darjeeling- Himalayan Railway ’End to 
restrain foreign competit|ba. 

(4) Loans at fairly low interest, not without. 

(C) Provision of share capital would materially help me in*my own case* ‘ 

(7) A direction to engineers to purchase locally in preference to importing the s*™* 
material or substitutes for their requirements. No other guarantee neeesaary. 

Q* 8* — The control should be on the lines in force for guaranteed railways with acoess 
to accounts. 

Q. 7.— I do not know of any pioneer factories run either directly* or indirectly by* 
Government. • « * ' 

Q* 8.— To start pioneer factories, proper working conditions should be established, and 
for working mines or quarries long term leases should be secured with a minimum rent or 
royalty for the first term of years, with option to the lessee to coslinue pn gt a certain defined 
increase in (he original lease ; the shortest4erm far such pining or quarmng lease should be 
50 yearn in two terms say of 25 years each, the first term on the lower rate, and the eecaU at 
an enhanced rate, with option to the lessee to* bartender fihe lease at any time at shortaSi# if 
the working from any cause is unprofitable. * 

• Such pioneer factories should be landed over to private capitalist or oompaniei a 
tfaqje as wee done in the case of the Bengal Iron and Steel Compan^dUmitri, 



ftr-AU dmkna iwe bwopwed by hearr contributions to managing agencies who f imn otag 
in many cwe* bare no technical Ttn^ledge. (blew a businen mike. a gocd progrOM in 
epite of this heavy handicap, many cannot sustain the burden and the company 1 ® shares iro 
down in value. * J * 


Q. 10. New mtfussil banking agencies could render assistance in financing local 
concerns at a moderate rate of interest and dealing with security offered as was for the Kangra 
Valley Slate Company, Limited, by the Punjab bank. 

Q. 11.— I do not know of any industry developed or assisted by the formation tfVcMpwu™ 
operative societies. The co-operative societies deal entirely ^ith" agricultural work and •ooi.ttes. 
have bad a fair measure of success on their present lines but are not in a position 'to deal 
srith industrial concerns on banking lines. 

Q- I 8 -” Necessary safeguards to prevent this occurring. The assistance given should Limit of Gorwnmmt 
be rendered to develop an industry and no more ; it should then bo able to carry on unaided, •"“tunc* 

Q. 1 4.— Government is directly concerned in developing local industries and should 
take into account the heavy land freights as compared with sea freights. This difference 
must be compensated for to prevent external trade swamping the local industries by dumping 
down cheap inferior goods at rates that would be impossible to compete against even with 
cheap Indian labour. It will take time before machinery to lessen cost of production can be * 
set up. Under these circumstances it will require all the aid Government can give and any 
question of limitation should not be now dealt with until a good start is made, which will 
not be in the immediate future. 


{Note.— Wit new did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 172. 


Mr. R. L. B. Gall, Chairman , European Me Dealers 1 Association y Calcutta . 

Written Evidence. 


Mr. S. LfB. 
Call. 


Qs. 1, 2 and 8. — Consideration must be given to enterprises other than those in Calcutta. Capital 
The supply of jute to jute mills, wheat to flour mills, etc., is an essential part of the industry. 

A great deal of the capital used in financing the marketing of these raw products is from non- 
European sources. The handling, baling, etc., of loose and baled jute is largely fmanoed from 
non-European sources. Amongst the difficulties to be noted is the slow return of this capital 
from the interior owing to hoarding, and the necessity for large movements of specie until 
growers are willing to accept notes or begin to understand the cheque system. 

Q. 9. — The §eed industry should be amongst the pioneering work of Government. The p| oneer ^^oriss, 
policy should be gradual relinquishment, as was done in the case of the Aligarh dairy, but 
there should be Government supervision for a number of years to insure that the business is 
being run on sound lines, as distinct from purely profit-earning lines. 

Qi, 11 and 12. — 1 There has been an extension both in production and consumption of Co-operative 
imports by this agency. While the ryot saw only debt ahead of hin\ bis outturn was limited tooieties. 
to necessity. Once free, a larger outturn follows under the stimulus of wealth, with a wider 
demand for what to him have hitherto been luxuries— e.g., salt, cigarettes, woollen goods, etc. 

Q. t2.— Research should be made regarding an extended use for resources —e.g., jute can be „ . , , 

made to replaoe cotton, wool, etc. in many special trades. eMaro ft r0B ’ 

Q. 25. — These are required. As an agricultural country more intensive farming is required. g t , 
This is only possible by diverting animal manure back to soil. This postulates a cheap smoke- tr^purpoioi 0 
less fuel to replace manure. v 

Q: 84.— These should be appointed. They should be business men 1 wide a knowledge represent*- 

as possible of Indian imports and exports. They will be necessary if -any system of control tires, 
of exports is decided on after the War. It is unwise to define duties beyond the furnishing, 
collecting and tabulating of all commercial data; reporting on markets, contracts, etc.; and 
bringing possible buyers and sellers in touch with each other. 

Q., 89.— Banking facilities should be increased, so far as the mofussil is concerned, by the Banking facilities, 
development of co-operative societies into local banks. The present object is to give loans, 
and receive deposits. . The larger object to be kept in view is the creation of current accounts 
with a viewlft minifnising the risk and loss of hoarding. 

Q. 41. — Where land is under the Court of Wards, even where a co-sharer is willing to give Land policy, 
a permanent lease, the officer under the Court of Ward refuses. This is bad policy since the 
taking up of land for marketing produce is for the permanent benefit of the estate. 

As a general prepetition all land jaw should be simplified especially as regards partition 
of Hindu estates, lne law ss it at present stands makes the acquisition of land even where 
the seller is willing to sell, difficult, tedious and expense. 

Q. 42.— -The system of granting surplus railway fadds fog pionfeer industries is beneficial 
both to the railways and (o the pioneering individuals or fitas. The leases are, however, only • 
grants tbjn year to year i^out fixity of tenure. Tenures should be given for a fixed term 
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of years? with power to raise to neighbouring values at the end of the p&od. Lessees should 
have power to acquire outright at a fixed basis at samoperiod. 

Q. 88. — Jj)roj)os of the activities of the Department of Agriculture and the recent 
efforts to get into closer touch with the firms in the jute industry as also to take fuller advant- 
age of their willingness to help, steady development on these lines should be urged* Fuller 
research is required into such processes as retting the fibre, effects of moisture, etc. A great 
deterioration of fibre and actual loss in jute is caused by haphazard methods of steeping. A 
cartful study of this problem by Government might very much minimise these factors, say by < 
the provision of suitable stepping tanks, etc. Imperial departments are preferable to local 
and provincial and funds should come from Imperial resources. 

Q. 88.— The statistics were formerly published in too voluminous a form for general 
trade purposes. Recently they hare been more specialised for the jute trade ana there 
has been manifested a more earnest desire to get at the figures required by the trade. 
Further developments on these lines is desirable ; arrangements might be made that any 
statistics required by a particular trade can be supplied on payment. Such statistics, e.g. t as 
the monthly imports of jute into Calcutta and exports from Calcutta might with advantage 
be supplied by the Department of Statistics if it is willing to issue them in the forms which 
the trade find most useful. The same remarks generally apply to commercial intelligence 
and the “ Indian Trade Journal.” A change in attitude is indicated. In place of publishing 
matter in the forms selected by Government an effort is necessary to ascertain in what forms 
information is most useful to the various trades and an endeavour should be made to supply 
the demand. 
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Q. 91. — It is held by many that the adulteration of jute by water should be penalised* 
So far a working proposition has not been evolved but it is certainly in the interests of the 
trade that this should not be lost sight of. 

Q. 96.— This question should be strongly pressed in the affirmative. 

Q. 97. — This question very deeply affects the jute trade. 

(a) Roads are an urgent necessity. 

(i) Rivers are being allowed to deteriorate. 

(c) Rail facilities are inadequate. 


Q. 98. — The question of enforced freighting of goods by higher rated routes requires to 
be dealt with. For example, jute from Mymensingh to Calcutta can at present be freighted 
by three routes, 

vid Naraingunge and Khulna, 
vid Juggernathgungeand Goalundo, 
vid Fulehari and Sara. 


All rates should either be made equal or when booking is suspended or curtailed in any 
way by the cheapest route, booking at the same rate by an alternative route should tie 
compulsory. The present Bystem makes it an advantage to the railway to give reduced 
carriage facilities by the cheapest routes. 

The question of alteration of rates also requires attention. A minimum notice of any 
enhancement of freights should be compulsory. 

The question of traders tickets should also receive attention. Where firms or individuals 
book large quantities of goods by rail, facilities for visiting and inspecting branches or 
despatching centres should be granted. 

Q. 99, — The most pressing need for the jute trade is the extension of the broad gauge to 
Siliguri. 

Q, 100. — Generally this Association would support any representation of the steamer 
companies regarding Bengal and Assam waterways in this connection as benefiting the jute 
trade. 

Q. 110.— The Association on broad lines believes that a larger share of the trade in jute 
o&n be carried on with advantage within the British Empire. It would support any workable 
scheme which would tend to reduce the manufacture of jute outside the British Empire 
especially in enemy countries provided it canid be ascertained that the decrease in the demand 
for the raw material from these outside countries would be made good By the increased 
demand for British made manufactured goods. 


Okal Eviwbncb, (th Jahuabt 1917, 

President. Q< In answer to questions 1 to 3 you say that the handling and baling of jute 
is financed by non- European sources? What do you mean by non-European sources ?— .4. 
Indian sources. / 

Q. In what way is it financed ? — JL The Idarwari^lankeri to a large*e$tmit ,and the Bengali 
, arathdars also pioviae a large portion of the funds which are necessary for handling jute ny- 





Theaa.ure the people that complain that the bIow return of this money is due to 
hoarding ? — A. We hew complaints and there is no doubt that the jute trade is the biggest 
culprit in that way, in Bengal. 

Q> you think that some of this will[disappear as people realise the value of using 
cheques and paper money?— A. I think it will, but it will be a very slow process. 


Q. There is no other way of financing through any local banks or branches of banks? 
• — A* The thing that has occurred to me in this connection is that the co-operative societies 
might go a step further and teach the people the value of leaving money with them instead of 
hoarding it ana burying it in the ground. 

• Q. Do you think that the real difficulty is want of confidence and that people need to be 
educated ?— A, I think the man up-country does not want it to be known that ne has money. 
He does not like that idea. 


Q. Do you think it is due to some form of nervousness ? — A. That is so. 

Q, Have you noticed any appreciable increase of hoarding in consequence of failure of the 
swadeshi companies ?— A. I do not think so but I think that hoarding in Bengal has appreciably 
increased sinoe the beginning of the War. 

Q. On account of a vague fear as to the war conditions? — A . I think it has been due 
principally to the fact that there has not been the same opportunity given to the ryot and the 
man up-country to send money back to Calcutta by the purchase of goods. It was most marked 
in 1918 to notice the way in which the native up-country was beginning to indulge in luxuries. 
He was buying woollen goods which he had never thought [of before. He was buying cheap 
German walking sticks and such things simply because ho had the money and did not knoW 
what to do with it. The result was that the money came back to us eventually here. 
He bougljj; corrugated iron in very large quantities using it in place of thatch. All 
these things that he was buying had to be paid for in Calcutta and therefore the 
money we senf for jute was being returned to us. Since the War there has not been' that 
opportunity. He has not had the opportunity to buy. 

Q. You think that this is a distinct result of the War?—/!. It is only since the War that 
this has occurred. The ryot would buy the goods still but there are less goods for him to buy 
and he is now hoarding more than even 


Q. Is it not a more satisfactory way to see his money put in some bank where it could be 
used in a satisfactory way ?— A. At the present stage I ain inclined to argue the other way. I 
think myself that at the present stage it would pay the jute trade to educate the ryot anu the 
man who deals in jute to become more luxurious because as he acquires these tastes for 
“ luxuries," as he calls them, he would be induced to grow more jute : to pay more attention to 
his crops. We will get a larger jute crop, a much better result from the laud than we are 
getting at the present moment. Later on it might be bad but at the present stage it might 
he good. I think we can give the ryot a taste for luxury quicker than a sense of security in a 
bank. 

Q. Assuming that this is a correct conclusion, how are we to take action on your sugges- 
tion? — A . I think you cannot certainly do anything until the termination of the War, because 
you would not be able to bring in the necessary goods. After the War is over and imports 
are again free, it might be possible, through these co-operative societies, which are the only 
agency we have at the present moment for getting near him, to provide displays of goods 
and give him an idea of how to spend the money, in other words, to do for him what the large 
shop does for the European. 

Q, Are the co-operative societies doing anything by way of propagating and distributing 
information that will open up the mind of the ryot ?— A, I think to a certain extent they are. 
1 saw a note in the annual report of the Fibre Expert about some work that they were doing, 
and which was outside of their ordinary work, in the way of helping the ryot and I dare say 
they could do more under stimulus. I think myself that we could do a certain amount if 
Government asked us to. We could in many places up-country give displays of goods and 
fi o on. We have done that to a limited extent in the way of providing food shops. 

Q, Government could not ask you unless it pays you and you would not do it if it does 
not pay? — A . I think we want encouraging. Last year we were asked by the Agricultural 
Department to help them in aome of their experiments and when they indicated their desire 
we did it. 

Q, That is quite a different matter from encouraging people to bay walking sticks and 
gramophones ? — A, 80 long as the trade is encouraged we might even do that. We want 
Government to ask os to help. I think the Marwari will eventually dp it because he is the man 
that looks after that sort of thing. 

Q. What seed industry do you refer to?— A. The improvement of .the seed for jute and 
distribution of it» 


Q. Is that not being done by the Agricultural Department ?— \4. They have done a 
certain amount. They agree that more could be done. . Suoh a thing could be done better, I 
believe, jointly with' us than by the department alone. 
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of fiscal control being adopted, for as ofte knows if yon once interfere with the natural course 
of trade you have to provide artificial means for discovering rapidly and promptly the effect 
of any cnango in fiscal policy ? — A. That is so and 1 had also more particmariy in mind the 
difficulty which we had discussed in the event of it being thought advisable carter the War to 
give preference to neutrals and allies as against enemy countries. 

Q. In your answer to question 08 you refer to the fact that railways have a temptation to 
provide insufficient accommodation by the cheapest route so as to force transport to take the 
more expensive route. You do not mean that the Eastern Bengal State Railway artificially* 
goes out of the way to provide insufficient accommodation ? — A. On one occasion they did ani 
we strongly protested but as a matter of fact during the last two years speaking for the jute 
trade generally we have been getting on very much better with the railways, They have befen 
more willing to meet and assist us. 

Q. In a matter of this kind we might leave it confidently to your association to bring the 
matter to the notice of the railway itself, or if necessary to the Railway Board, and presumably 
they will be willing to help. In a case of this kind it might not be advantageous for the 
railway to force you to go to the more expensive route because in effect the railway company 
would be reducing their own traffic ? — A. I think all the sanm it would be an advantage to have 
from this Commission an expression of opinion that the railmiyS are more or less to help trade 
and not to hinder it. I think that individual cases might be dealt with by an association, 
but 1 think that this Commission might make it clear that the railway is not a purely profit* 

, earning concern and that the railways ought to go further than that and assist in the develop- 
, ment of the country. They should be content to take an increased profit iu later years 
Ifcther than an immediate profit to the detriment of trade. f 

Hr. C. & Low . — Q. Where do these Marwaris who finance the jute trade up to a certain 
point get their money ?— ■ A. It represents accumulated profits over a very large number of 
years. 

. C- Don't thoy ultimately get a good deal of finance from tho banks in Calcutta? — A . I 
think it is a very very small proportion. The tendency is rather the other way. When the 
banks get into trouble they draw money out of tho local bazaars, 

Q. By increasing their rate of interest ?—A. Yes. 

The co-operative societies do not use the money all the year round but only in certain 
seasons ? — A. That is so, I believe. * 

Do you know what time of the year ? — A. After the marketing of the crop and before 
the commencement of the next seed time. 

9 : that the time when their money would he useful to the jute trade ?— ^. It might 

be utilised in financing those imports of which I spoke. They could he utilised in that way. 

Q. I suppose you contemplate a provincial bank holding a good deal of funds so as to be 
able to deal with them when wanted by these co-operative societies? — A. That would 
undoubtedly be a good soheme. I cannot say I have thought of it. 

Q. At present as you know the central and district banks invite local deposits and so 
far they have an educative effect. But they do not make the money available for other purposes 
than co-operative societies. It would be easy to make co-operative money available for 
ordinary trade and industry ? — A. Not at the present stage but I think it would come iu due 
course. 

(J. Do vou think that the co-operative society is educative, teaching the people thrift*nd 
up-to-date ideas ? — A. 1 think so. 

Q. Have you any views on the subject of the jute markets. Do you know if the ryot up- 
country gets a fair price for his jute or whether too much is being taken by the middleman ?— ✓ 
A . On that point there is no donbt whatever that the ryot has got his full share of the prices 
paid for jute. 

. Q* It was said that the difference between what the ryot got and what the jute was sold 
for in the Calcutta market was so much, but no attempt was made to analyse how much was 
profit and how much was cost of transport ?— A. I think there is no article marketed really on 
a less margin of profit proportionately than jute. Speaking from our own experience I should 
say that the actual margin between the amount paid by the man who buys up-country and 
eventually soils in Calcutta workB out at not over 4 annas a maund from which ho has to pay 
'charges of establishment and so on. That is 4 annas on*an artiole oosting 810 which, I thiok, 
is a very small inai gin of profit. 

Q. Another point is that it passes through several other hands before it gets to that man 
and is it not a fact that there is an increasing tendency for the mills to buy jute direct from 
the ryot That, I think, the trade has done less than it used to. The proportion is un- 
doubtedly less than it was sorifc years ago, 

4. I hare had it said to me that the mills especially in the north of Calcutta actually 
buy the jute from the ryots themselret. Would you support that statement? These 
mts who™ the jute for the mills faring the jute themserves That is quite correct, 
but the proportion is infinitesimal 

. Q. It-does not shew any sign* of increasing 1-r-A. Mo. 
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Q, Hate you considered the idea of co-operative sale of jute by the ryote ?— No. I 
do not think jt ie^poeeible. 

. Q, Supposing a number of ryots put up three or four hundred mauuds between them, 
would it be possible for them to sort and grade it themselves ? — A , Impossible. 

Q. You think they have not got sufficient technical skill to make right selections?—^. 

They would have no knowledge of what the mill's requirements were. In any case the quantity 
that the ryot could bring would be so trifling. 

Q. Supposing you have got a number of ryots co-operating together to put up a marketable 
article ?— A. At one time in the Jessore and Khulna districts it was common for a number of 
ryots when they oould not sell otherwise to put their jute in a boat and come down by water 
to Calcutta and hand it over here for sale. Since we have pushed up into those districts fcbey^ 
very much prefer to sell to us direct in the district. 


Q. In other provinces with articles less difficult to deal with than jute a substantial amount 
has been collected and marketed. Is it not the case that people in Bengal especially in a very 
highly organised trade like jute in contact with a very unorganised community like the 
Bengal ryots is rather inclined to pitch their standard too low ?*— A. I do not myself see how 
the ryot or^even a number of ryots joining together are going to get any very great advantage 
out of coming to us direct or through a co-operative society, I believe myself that he would 
be able to market his produce just as well under the present system. 

Q. Would you or the members of your Association be prepared to give the system a 
trial?— A. We would be quite willing to try it, • 

Q. You speak of the desirability of making Government statistics more useful and you 
make a suggestion about the figures of monthly imports of jute and exports from Calcutta. Is 
it not published in some form or other t—A. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce took over that 
monthly record and is now making it. 

Q. Sfoce when ?— A. They have been doing it for quite a number of years — for the past 3 
or 0 years, 1 think. 

Q. Is there anything gained by Government doing it as well? — A. My suggestion was 
that the Government might as a matter of fact do that and that the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce might give it up and it might take the place of certain statistics which are at present 
compiled by the Department of Statistics and which frankly speaking are of no earthly use 
to anybody. They issue them in a form which is of no use to us. 

Q. What you suggest is a sort of round table talk for overhauling the whole thing and 
modifying-the form of the statistics ?- A I think an exchange of views between, us and the 
Department of Statistics would enable them to understand what we want and what would be 
useful to us. 

Q. Does it include the railway and river-borne trade ? — A . I believe it includes all that. 
We do know that as a matter of fact these figures represent or are supposed to represent the 
quantity of jute which comes into the Calcutta trade circle. That trade circle excludes mills 
up the river and down the river. Since these mills take the bulk of the jute which comes in 
the figure given is no use at all. 

Q. Are not those things represented from time to time by your Association? — A . What 
we generally do is to make an arrangement to get the figures ourselves. I think an exchange 
of views between the department and ourselves would remove a lot of anomalies. 


President*— Q. Is the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ever a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce ?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. The trade generally have confidence in the Chamber's figures ?— A, I think so. 


Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. Would people have equal confidence if this is transferred to tbe 
Statistics Department ? Would they get it equally quickly ?— A. I do not see any reason why 
they should not do so. It is only a question of painstaking. The Department of Statistics 
would undoubtedly take the pains, 

Mr. C. E. Low.—Q* I take it that you people actually collect the statistics and supply 
figures. The Department of Statistics does not collect statistics in the strict sense of the * 
word* It compiles the statistics that have been collected by other people. I think this if a 
point to remember when certain statements are objected to as unsatisfactory or 
lnaceuraft. In oases Uke this your Association can take action at once. The Director of 
Statiotios cannot do that ?— A. That is quite correct. But oh the other hand if we were closer in 
touch with the Director I dare say that any little difficulties could be talked out and got over. 
At the same time our statistics are not kept for general purposes. If they were handed over 
to the Department of Statistics they would be available for every one and it would be an 
advantage to the whole country. . - ' 9 

President.— Q* The ideal condition is to have a spocialisfc for each natural group of 
figures ?— A. That would be impossible in practice. 

Mr, C. & Zow.'—Q, It is also' the case that statistics compiled by the difierent assooia* 
turns are what you may cSU pirtial. They hover some portion of the trade which the 
Miooiationif direotlv interested ™ and when it is necessary to know something else there it% 
dttfadty from the Govsmme&t point of view. Since the War began that has been found to bb 
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the case by the Government of India. The Director of Statistics would be useful if be could 
get two sets of Sevres compiled on a common bail's, which is not being done aipremt ?—J. 

Thatisso. That is a case of mutual help with direct gain to both, 

Q. A good deal may be done by discussion of the position^ between the associations and 
the Director of Statistics ?— A. If the Director were a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
he would be constantly in touch with the association and that would be a direct advantage. 

Q. With reference to what you Bay about the larger jute trade within the British Empire 
do you think that if you restricted exports of jute to European powers that substitutes might 
be encouraged ?— A. There would be such a tendency even with a fairly big tariff against her. 

I think it probable Germany would continue to buy raw jute. Her textiles are a necessity. 

„ Q. Do you think that fibre pulp is likely to get cheaper?—^. I should think not. So fa r 
os one can judge at the present moment, ho long as we are able to turn out the requisite amount 
of jute here in Bengal under lis. 10, I think we can control the trade of the world. I mean 
Rs. 10 per maund landed here in Calcutta and Rs..fiO per bale f. o. b. for export. 

* Q. If the Central European powers make substitutes they would make it at a loss ?— .i* 

I believe so. 

* Hon'ble Pandit M> M. Malaviya. — Q . IIow many jute mills are there here?— A. I think 
about 4*0, but I am not sure. 

Q. How many more would you require to manufacture the rest of the jute that you^ 
export ?— A. Out of a total crop of about 83 lakhs of bales the present mills will consume some 
60 lakhs. In order to cover the whole jute crop you would require another 834 P er cent. 

Q. You have no doubt that you can find a market for all the jute that you would manu- 
facture?— A. So long as freight is available there would be a market for every bale. 

Q, Even if substitutes are found, the natural advantages which you have will probably 
enable you to hold your own againBt artificial substitutes ?—A. I think so. 

Q. You say that your Association would support any workable scheme which frould tend 
to increase the manufacture of juto inside the British Empire provided it oould be ascertained 
that the decrease in the demand for the raw material from these outside countries would be 
made good by the increased demand for British made manufactured goods. Why should this 
be necessary if you can find a market for every bale that you can make ? — A. I do not think we 
should commit ourselves to a proposition for all lime. It i6 always possible that some day or 
another some country might find a cheaper substitute. There is no chance of that at the 
present moment but one never knows what may happen in the future. 

Q. You would not to avert that contingency let enemy countries enjoy a share of the 
trade ? — A. I would legislate when the time came. 

Q. And if neoessary you would protect your own industry by other meanB ?— A . In any 
way that was necessary. 

Q. You do not think there is any difficulty in manufacturing the entire raw material m this 
country. It is only a question of supplying more mills?— A. I do not think it could all be 
manufactured in this country. I was talking of trade within the British Empire. There are 
a large number of uses for the fibre which cannot be met by this country at the present stage. 

Q. For instance ?— A. In Dundee, for instance, they turn out all sorts of beautiful carpet 
from jute. Austria before the War was turning out tapestries and nursery curtains and 
hangings. I do not think that at the present moment we could do that with advantage here. 
But I am quite certain that inside the British Empire it could be done. 

Q. Do you know of any place inside the British Empire where this is being done ?— A, In 
* Dundee they are undoubtedly turning out very beautiful carpets out of jute. In Italy I saw 
wall paper which had been made by the Italian mills and they had been very beautifully 
turned out. It is only a question of giving attention to the dyeing part. The manufacturing 
would offer no difficulties. It is tho turning out of the finished product. 

Q. Does not your Association look forward to the time when you will do that here instead 
of sending the jute to Dundee?— A. Our Association really deals only with the raw material 
although we know the manufacturing side of it. It is quite possible in time to do this here, 
**but it requires very highly skilled labour, and it also requires special ohemicals for dyeing and 
bleaching which at present are not available here. 

Q. What proportion of the jute would be used for manufacturing speciality? — A. I 
should think that before the War probably from 10 to 15 per cent, was being used for purposes 
outside the ordinary carrying trade of the world. » 

Q. 10 to 15 per oent. of the quantity exported ?— A. Probably 20 to 25 per oent. of the 
quantity exported. 

Q . Exoepting that could you manufacture the rest of it in India without trouble ? — A> I 
think myself that there are local requirements in Great Britain which it would pay very much 
better to make there. What p&yB India is the large order for a particularly uniform type 
of production and not specialities. It has not paid us to make specialities. 

Q. Is your Association entirely composed of European jute dealest ?— A. Yes. 

« You say that consideration must be given to enterprises other than those in Calcutta. 
Do they not receive sufficient accommodation at present I merely suggested that U 
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C ^ffrS»n^ n ^«w nec ? g8 f 1 7 to remember that there are enterprises 

ovtnde Calentta. Very large quantities of capital are used outside of Calcutta. 

. S ' , an y Efficiency of accommodation for these enterprises ?-A. Not with 

reference to the jute trade. We have had ample funds for jute enterprises in Bengal. 

... fcTou «y that cooperative societies should be developed into local banks. Don’t yon 

youwant a Erger^nk* pr<mncia bank) a larger and a more central bank?— A. Undoubtedly 

Q. What would you wish that bank to advanco money on ?— A. I am afraid I have not 
given any consideration to the -subject. 


Q. In answer to question 41 you say : ‘ It is bad policy since the taking up of land for 
marketing produce is for the permanent benefit of the estate.'’ Do you lack facilities for. market* 
ing produce?— A. I was talking there purely from the Association’s point of view. We find 
that it is very difficult when we arc opening up places up-conntry to get a permanent lease, no 
matter what we are willing to pay. One hesitates to put down the best type of building in 
such a case. 


Q. Yon mean forgodowns?—//. For assorting premises, for the pressing and baling of jute. 
If we had a permanent title and know that our tenure was fixed, we could put down a better type 
of building. In the Court of Wards, it is immaterial what you are willing to pay. They 
simply will not give you a permanent lease. ^ 

Q. You suggest that adulteration of jute by water should be penalised. You would 
require to penalise many other things if you started on this course?— A. My own petsonal 
opinion is that it is impossible to evolve a practical scheme. 

Q. Be railways, is no notice given of the enhancement of freight ? — A. The other'day the 
Assam-Bengal Railway enhanced rates without the slightest notice. 

Q. Did you make any representation ?—/f We did and wero met at once. It would 
however bean advantage if some arrangement could be made by which the rates could only be 
altered after due notice to the trade. Such notice gives time for discussion whether the 
enhancement would act as a detriment to the trade or not. . 


Q. Have you made any representation to the Railway Board ?— A. We have not done 
so as to the general principle, 

Q. You speak of traders^ tickets, what are they ? — A. In view of what the railway position 
generally is at present, I do not think it is worthwhile urging the matter. I had the idea of 
something that they do at home in order to give special facilities to traders for inspection, etc. 
of branches. There is no doubt that it would be an advantage but it is a trifling point really. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. What proportion of the capital used in the jute trade is non- 
European? — A. In the earlier stages I should say about 80 per cent., that is, before the jute 
comes to the up-country station where it is dealt with. Aftor that I should consider that /£P 
to 60 per cent, is still non-European. 

Q. Is that all in specie ?— A. All in specie except in one district where we have begun to 
use notes. It is very difficult to get the people to accept anything except rupees. 

Q. It is a matter in which improvement must come gradually ?— A. I think so. 

Q. With regard to what you say in answer to question 1 00 regarding steamship companies 
and the waterways, is your Association represented on the Inland Waterways Board?— A. No. 
We are not. 


Q. Are you consulted at all with reference to these questions ?— A. We have now a 
promise that we will be consulted, whenever any special points come up, such as the bridging of 
an important waterway. 

Q. Do you think that the demands of the steampship companies are sometimes a little 
unreasonable ? — A. I would answer the question if I may in the other way by saying that 
undoubtedly in the past the railways have been allowed to do things which they had no 
business to. One of the most glaring cases is the Akhamah-Ashuganj extension of the Assam* 
Bengal Railway where they have been allowed to cross the river Teesta by moans of a low 
bridge which practically stopped the whole of the boat traffic on that most important river. 

Q. And it was an existing boat traffic ?— . A. It had been in existence for years before and 
the real object was to divert the traffic on to the railway and so kill the boat traffic. 

Q. Can von suggj&t any other possible centres in the British Empire for the jute industry 
besides Calentta and Dundee ?— 1 certainly think they are the two best. I do not think 
tint there is any doubt that with the growth of population the manufacture oould be carried on 
m Australia and elsewhere. It is only a question of labour. * 

Hon’ble Bit Faeulbkoy Currimbhojf. — Q, Are the members of your Association exporters 
or consumers? — A. We are neither. We are simply dealers, merenants who buy jute in the 
mofqnril and then sell it in Calcutta. Our Association represents this branch of the trade. 

Q. They have their own presses ?— A. Yes, in the interior. 

Q. How many presses belong to Europeans and how many to Indians ?—A. As a matter 
of fact all tlie setting in Calentta fs done through Europeans through members of our Associa- 
tion and while the Aslocia$on does not actually control the whole of the uprcogntry part they 
eOfcosIly as afen^ier tactically tbs whole of the up-country business, 
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Q • They buy up-country and then they sell it to the mills 1—A. There are two different 
parts of the business represented in our Association. One is people like ourselves who have our 
own agents up-country and sell jute to the mills and pucca balers here. The other is the broker 
or agent who represents the native up-country. He does not actually do the baling. 

Q. Are the European dealers who sell to the mills financed by the banks here?— A* They 
are. 0 

Q • Has the Bank of Bengal any branches up-country for financing?—^. They have. 

Or How many ?— . A. In the jute districts they have 6 or 7. , , * 

Q. The financing is all right ?— A. There is no difficulty ns regards financing, 

Q. The up-country purchases are mostly financed by Indians?—^. Yes, 60 per cent, of ' 
, the finahee is done by the natives. 

Q. How is the jute sold, is it brought to a market place by I the ryots or do they sell it in 
lots to some middleman ?— A. The custom varies largely according to the district. In some 
places, the Bepari goes to the rvots' houses and buys or.e or two mauuds and so on till he fills hjs 
boat and then he brings it in. In other part as in Northern Bengal the ryot takes it in his 
*cart and brings it to the market place. 

Q. Do the cultivators get any news from the big jute centres whether the jute prices are 
up or down?-—//. Our experience is that when there is a rise they know it as soon as we do. 
When there is a fall they profess ignorance about it for a month. 

' Q. With reference to what you say in answer to question 110, suppose there is an export 
duty or something of that kind and that the jute was restricted to the British Empire, don't 
you think that a country like America will be able to substitute cotton and that consequently 
the jute trade will go down ?— A. The price of cotton is so high that they could not do so for 
some time to come. It would be a question of what the export duty was. 

Q. But India will not be able to consume all the jute? — A. I think we could always proteot 
our trade so as to compel America to buy what she wants from us. 

Ron’blc 8ir R. N. Mooke?jce, — Q. Your Association is |18 months old? — A . About 15 
months. 

Q. Are you aware of the facts and figures of the headways of bridges on all the rail- 
ways?— *A. 1 have been connected with the trade for the last 25 to ttO years. 

Q. You do not represent the steamer company in any way?— A. I am not interested In 
the steamer companies in any way. 

Q. You are aware that the steamer companies made complaints and after arbitiation they 
gave way and admitted that they were wrong ?— A. I am aware that it was held by those who 
arbitrated in the matter that the headway for railway bridges as asked for by the steamer 
oompanies was too high. The railway companies wanted to make it too low and the steamer 
companies wanted to make it too high. 

Q. Hat the Bteamer or the railway helped the jute industry more ?— A. I think they have 
both helped us. 


Witness No. 178. 

Jfr. J. JB. Lloyd. Mr. J. B. Lloyd, of Messrs. Shaw, Wallace § Co., Calcutta . 
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Q, 5.— 1 am in favour of methods (1), (2), (S), (4) and (7), but more particularly of 
(4) and (7). Different methods are suited to different industries and circumstances, and 
1 consider that if Government are to assist industries financially, the wider their powers are. 
the better. 

Q. 0.— I think that there should be Government control under methods (8^, (4) and 
(8), and that this control should take the form of Government Directors who would have the 
power of veto. % # 

8.— I consider that in all industries, Goifernment should only pioneer, provided 
that private capitalists will not do the pioneering work. In cases where Government do 
pioneer industries, I ^hink that the first opportunity should be taken of handing over the 
pioneer factory to private capitalists. 

0. 12.— I consider that co-operative societies would be most useful in the distribution 
of tiie following commodities i—Coal and coke, tea. agricultural seeds, agricultural imple- 
ments and manures. One great difficulty in most industries in India, is the proper organi- 
sation of adequate distributing facilities, and few industries can afford to establish sailing 
agencies all over the country, for the one particular commodity produced. By the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies which would distribute many commodities, this difficulty 
cvoald be overcome. Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. have experienced considerable difficulty 
and, in fact, failure, in their attempts to retail fuel to tire native populace in (fee Kerti** 
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WertPmiMM. ViMtn exhibite of Bengal and Peach coal, to the Lahore Exhibition, 
sadBaaiteUatthe exhibition, m charge of an European aesistant, and for several month* 
t»o m experimental dep6t for the eale of coal in Lahore. No real progress Wee 3! 
and m tte experiment wasrnnmng at a loss, it was discontinued. I suggest thatcS 
opOTWecciefaes might usefully take up the retailing of coal to the populace of the North- 
West Provinces, aad other provinces in which wood and dung fuel are now being used. 

, Itean hardly be doubted that, when a serious effort is made to inorease the agricultural 
production of India, the question of distribution of fertilisers must arise, Without the 
Md of Government machinery or a distributing agency, such as co-operative societies, 

.which arem contaotwith the oultivator, distribution on a large scale would be almost 
impossible. 

Qs. 15 & 16.— The Government Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa has produced T^hnlcl aid. 
a much superior class of wheat to the usual Indian quality, and has demonstrated that it 
can be successfully grown in India. We have milled at our flour mills a quantity of 
this wheat and proved its excellence from a miller's point of view. Its value, from actual 
results obtained, is about four annas per maund above the value of the Cawnpore quality 
of 'wheat. I also consider that countries which import wheat from India would pay the above 
extra value for this Pusa quality. If, therefore, the ryot can be induced to grow this 
quality, the value of the Indian wheat crop will be greatly increased. Detailed information 
is given in bulletin 67, Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, page 32. 

The Indian tea industry benefited very largely, from the work of Government officials I 
such as 8ir George Watt and Mr. Lefroy. Indeed I understand that the establishment of ! 
the scientific department of the Indian Tea Association was founded on the original : 
researches made by Sir George Watt and Everard Cotes. Meantime the scientific depart- i 
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meat is subsidised by the Governments of India, Bengal and Assam, 
department has been incalculably beneficial to the industry. 

Q 1 20. I consider that Government should erect a tanning faotory in Bengal, worked Demon, tration 
on the most modern methods, and run by first class experts. It would however, in my factories, 
opinion, be useless to establish such a factory, unless Government is prepared to protect the 
industry, to foster which this experimental factory would he established, by the imposition of 
an export duty on hides and skins. It is possible that when the tanning industry was estab- 
lished, the need for the export duty would not exist, and it might be withdrawn. 

Qi. 32 & 33.— I am of opinion that periodical exhibitions in the ohief ports and oom- 
mercial centres of India, would confer great benefits on Indian trade. These exhibitions should 
be popular in character, and organised to attract as many visitors as possible. 

Qi. 25 & 26 . — Witness gave confidential evidence. gamy, tor 

induitriftl purpOM*. 

Qo 84-,— I consider that India should have trade representatives in all the principal foreign Trade reprorotatir* 
countries and colonies. These trade representatives should be attached to the British 
Consuls, and their duties should be purely advisory. 

I consider that men with similar training to that given in the Board of Trade in England 
should be selected as trade representatives abroad. The question of trade representatives in 
Great Britain should be dealt with separately, and care would have to be taken not to interfere 
with existing channels of trade. 

Q. 85.— I consider that temporary Commissions for special enquiries are useful* when 
occasion arises. 

Qr. 37 ft 38.— Besides publication of lists of imported artioles with prices, I would Government 
advocate the more general distribution, amongst officials, of information in regard to firms P* troM S®- 
who are specially well placed to supply Government requirements. I am of opinion that the 
want of such information is the cause of petty general contractors buying from direct importers 
to fulfil the Government indents placed with them. I attach an example (Appendix A) 
showing the form in which I would suggest the list be issued. This, of course, is not put * 
forward as a complete list. If such a list was circulated periodically, say monthly, to all 
Government officials, including store supervisors, I think it would be of considerable benefit 
to all concerned. 

41.— In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the question of title forms a serious oheck at Land polio/, 
present imposed on industrial development. / In many cases, good coal cannot be opened out, 
as exploiters are unwillinpto take the risk attaching to titles, which no solicitors will pass 
as being sound. I believe it is a fact that no solicitor in Calcutta will pass a Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa coal title as absolutely sound. The utmost extent they will go to is to pass 
it as marketable. The remedy I suggest is that all titles to minerals should be registered 
with Government, so that parties wishing to exploit the minerals may be able to ascertain 
to whom tlie minerals rightfully belong, > The difficulty as regards titles is not oonfined tp coal 
lands, but it exists also in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. Messrs. Shaw, Wallace ft Co. 
have been endeavouring, without success, for the fiat two years, to purchase or lease a plot 
of land pear Calcutta, for the erection of. fertiliser works. We have on several ©cessions 
beep obliged to drop coosiderathm of p likely piece of land owing to the difficulty of getting 
a good A still greater dimeulty has been the opposition of municipalities, from wheat 
lioaqse 4e trade ias fa U Mriqs&ed» are classed as an offensive trade, and are 

mmmimmf regarded but ' while the opposition is; mainly due to religious 

- ' ; ’ ' „ f. 
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scruples, it is much accentuated by ignorance of tba conditions of the fertiliser trade. 
Apparently no appeal exists from the decision of the municipalities. * * 

Training of labour. Q> 46.— I consider that the best steps to take to improve the labourers 1 efficiency are to 

improve the conditions of housing and sanitation, and generally to take more care t>f the 
health of the labourers. I understand that the Mining Association is now offering a large 
prize for the best design of lines for the labourers. On many collieries where malaria is 
prevalent it is now the custom to give hot tea to the labourers every morning, and quinine 
twice a week, and this system has had very good results. 

Ifsohafilflal engineers. Q* 64.— There is a want of uniformity in the procedure with regard to the use of prime- 

movers. In the Central Provinces certificated engineers must be placed in charge of prime- 
movers, whereas in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa no such arrangement is necessary, in the 
latter two provinces every boiler is inspected aud passed for use, and a certificate of working 

t reasure given by an inspector under the Boiler Commission. The boiler is then allowed to 
e worked at that pressure while such certificate is in force, by the persons owning the boiler. 

In the Central Provinces a person described as an engineer, who has passed an examination 
and been given a certificate, is placed in charge of boilers. This class of person is recruited 
mostly from firemen who, notwithstanding the examination they pass and the Certificate given 
them, possess little or no education and a very small amount of training. The collieries are 
all in charge of mine managers who have undergone an arduous apprenticeship and who are 
highly trained and responsible men. They hold certificates usually from Government Boards 
of Examiners in Great Britain, and in all cases hold certificates granted by the Indian 
Government. Of the two foregoing systems, the experience of Shaw, Wallace & Co., which 
extends over 20 years in Bengal and (\ years in the Central Provinces, inclines us to give 
deoided preference to the working of the system in force in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

Q. 65. — If it be deemed that certificates are necessary for people in charge of prime-movers 
then I suggest that Government grant certificates to the colliery managers for all boilers on 
their collieries, in preference to giving certificates to persons of the Btoker class. 

OfloUl organisation. Q- 58. — If an Advisory Board of Industries is constituted, I think that commercial men, % 
appointed by the Chambers of Commerce, should be attached, and that the Collector of 
Customs should be an ex-officio member. 

Btftrtnoe libraries . . Q* 79. — I consider that a library of technical and scientific works of reference should be 

instituted and that it should bo attached to the commercial museum. 
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Q' 87.—' The Ranigunj and Jherria coal fields have been opened out in a large metfbure 
on information obtained from Blanford's and Hughes' maps, and other areas have been 
opened ont on publications like those of the Geological Department. The Nazira coal 
field is being opened out mostly on information obtained from Mr. R. R. Simpson'B reports 
and maps, and Mr. E. H. Pascoe's monograph. The measure I advise in order to increase 
the usefulness of these publications is to print and publish the monographs in larger number, 
and reprint further editions of monographs and maps of important areas when the original 
editions have been sold out. 

t Q*. 89 to 92.— It would undoubtedly facilitate the business of shippers if Government 
oertifio&tes of quality and weights were enforced and had to bo accepted by buyers. When 
claims are made at buyers* ports, the shippers have to pay on the c. t. /. price of the goods, 
which in certain cosob is very considerably greater than local value. Also the shippers have to 
wait fot some considerable time before they know if there is any claim on their shipments which 
in some oases, may prevent them from entertaining further business in the meantime. Govern- 
ment certificates could probably, with advantage, be enforced for the commodities which 
are shipped in large quantities from Calcutta, such as jute, gunnies, rice, wheat and linseed, 
but I aoubt whether it would be possible for Government to arrange to grant certificates for 
the two latter commodities, unless some system of bulking the stuff could be arranged in 
Calcutta. It would be necessary for such certificates to be compulsory, or some shippers 
would continue to offer bimrs on the old terms, and this would tend to oust shippers who 
«might only be willing to do business on Government certificates. 

In regard to these questions, the supply of fertilisers requires some form of control 
ahd an enactment, on somewhat the Bame lines as the British Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, would answer the purpose. The fertiliser trade is at present in its infanoy and no 
great soope for adulteration exists. As the business expands, other firms, not so scrupulous 
may miter the trade, and if adulteration is practised even on a small scale, the general 
adoption of fertilisers wonld be greatly hampered, and considerable injury to trade would 
result Witnm here gave confidential evidence also . 

Q 06.— I am strongly in favour of introducing a system of registration of partnerships. 
It would undoubtedly tend to promote greater confidence in dealings between European and 
Indian Arms. 

^ 108 .-^Witness gave confidential evidence . . 

Q> 101— The Government of India has begin to extract on a small scale, quantities of 

S tash salts from the Jhelum salt range, and j reports giving full particulars on tne subject, 
vs been published. It seems that so far the geological surrey of the potash deposits, has 
qot as yet enabled Government to give an accurate equate of the quantities available* Un til * 
such inf carnation is to bandit is, of course, impossible fur any tallness concern to take-up 
mnukf and workinf of the potash deposits bn a oommpmal so*le. The qpa% et ^ nhuM 
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iB ft MtMh s&H of the Kainit type, analysing from 10 to 12 per cent. K2 0. The use of 
potash M» manure morope m India has only shown little development up-to-date. Most of 
the quan tibes imported before the war from Germany, have been utilised on tea. There » no 
donbt that potash has a tremendous future in agriculture in India, and a rough estimate based 
on the requiremente of the three crops tea, sugarcane, and cotton, shows that these crops alone 
could oonsume 226,000 tons of potash salt. F 

& 106.— Buies are applicable to all oases. Discretion— or less arbitrary application of Forat D.p*rttn«ni 
the rules— would greatly assist development. To take an instance of a case where modifies- 
tion of a rule would benefit both State and individual, I would refer to the present system of 
th® payment of the loyalty to the Forest Department on timber on lands acquired under the 
special cultivation rules. Here a royalty is required to be paid to the Forest Department, but 
of course the relation of the royalty to the actual salo value of the timber varies with the 
accessibility of the site wherethe timber is felled. The timber which is felled is at tho 
disposal of the owner of the grant of land for his own use only. In clearing large areas, 
however, it is quite impossible to conserve such timber as has a value, and quito 90 per cent, 
of it, has, ^t great cost, to be cut up and burnt. Some modification of the present rules might 
enable this timber to be released for the use of the State, or utilised for the benefit of the 
individual. In ene case in my knowledge, timber contractors offered to clear the land, if they 
were permitted to take away such timber as they required. But this concession to the lessee 
of the land was refused by Government, with the result that wood worth many thousands of 
rupees had to be destroyed. 

Q. 110.— The production of sulphur in this country, from whatever source availably General, 
would enable the manufacture of superphosphates to be engaged in. This question is very 
intricate, and can only be properly dealt with by experts, and 1 am not competent to deal with 
it in this answer. I recommend, however, that Government should institute enquiries into 
the available resources of India, for the supply of ingredients necessary for the manufacture 
of superphosphates, and the possible outlet for the principal and bye-products obtained in the 
course or manufacture. 
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(s) Stocks held in Calcutta. 


Accumulators . 


Pritchett A Gold . 


. Heatly A Gresham, Ld. , • 8, Waterloo Street. 


Aerial Ropeways, 


Bullivante, Ld. • 
Ropeway*, Ld. , 
Cradooks . 


• Shaw, Wallace & Co. . . • 4, Bankshall Street. 

• Bird A Co Royal Exohange Place, 

. Geo. Cradook A Co., Ld. • . 2, Mission Row. 


Agricultural Implements . 


Air Compressor s. 


Alley A MaoLellan 
Holman Bros., Ld. 


Burn A Co., Ld. . 
John King A Co., Ld. 
Jessop A Co., Ld. 


Jeisop A Co., Ld. 
Shaw, Wallace A Co. 


. . 8, Heatings Street. 

. , 28, Strand Road. 

. . 07, Clive Street. 


v • 97, Clive Street. 

, , 4, Bankshall Street. 


Air Receivers* 

Alley A KaeLellan 
Holman Bros., Ld. 


. Jeseop A Oo., Ld. • 
. Shaw, Wallace A Co. . 


. 97, Clive Street. 

, 4, Bankshall Street. 


Air Valve Rock Drills . 

Hokaan Bros., Ld. (*) , 

Hardy Patent Pick Ce. 


, Shaw, Wallace A Co. . . . 4, Bankshall Street. 

• John Xing A Co. • . . 28, 8tnuid Road. . 

. Balmer, Lawrie A Co. • . , 104, Oliva Street 


Alloys, 

%»gaatengCe*Ld, « , # 


. f Heatly A Gresham, Ld. 


8, Waterloo Street 
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Calcutta Agents, etc. 

Address. 

Antifriction Metals. 

(t) Stocks hsld ik Caicum 
— contd. 


Atlas Metal Go., Ld. (•) , , # 

Hoyt Metal Co. (s) 

Magnolia Metal Co. (a) « . 

T. E. Thomson A Co. » 
Balmer, Lawrie A Co. . 
John King A Co., Ld. • 

e • 

e % 

e e 

9, Esplanade E. 

104, Clive Street. 

28, Strand Road. 

Artificial Stone . 




Bengal Artificial Stone Co. 

Indian Patent Stone Co. 

Granolitbio ..... 

Jaa. Lumsden A Co. . 
Bird A Co. . 

Mackintosh, Burn, Ld. . 

« « 

• • 

• • 

Entaltv. 

Royal Exchange Place. 

7, Esplanade E. 

Asbestos Goods. 




Leyland A Birmingham Babber Co. 
Turner Bros., Ld. ... 

t 

Burn A Co., Ld. . 

Turner Bros., Ld. • 

• 0 

• . 

8, Hastings Street. 

Waterloo Street. 

Asbestos Tiles (Compreeaed.) 




Asbestos Manfg. Co. (a) . • 

Turner Bros., Ld. (a) . . 

Bella Aabeatoa Co. (a) • 

Heatly A Gresham, Ld. 
Turner Bros., Ld. . 

Martin A Co. . . 

• • 

• • 

8, Waterloo Street. 

Waterloo Street. 

4, Clive 8treet. 

Awnings and Sails. 

W. H . Harton A Co. . 
Ahmuty A Co. . 

Octavius Steel A Co. . 

• • 

• • 

Canning Street. 

Church Lane. 

Old Court House Street. 

Bailing Presses. 




- 

W. H. Brady A Co. 

Burn A Co., Ld. . 

Jensop A Co., Ld. • 

• e 

• t 

26, Strand Road. 

8, Hastings Street. 

97, Clive Street. 

Belting. 




Angus A Co.(a) .... 
Lowland A Birmingham Rubber 

Hastings Mill(a) .... 

Samson(a) 

Oxylo(§) 

Gandv Belting Co.(a) • 

Camel Brand(s) • . 

Maogregor A Balfour . 
Bum A Co., Ld. . 

Birkmyre Bros. . 

Ivan Jones A Co. 

E. Seconde A Co. 

Killiok, Nixon A Co. . 
Skippers A Co. . 

• t 

• • 

0 * 

• 

• • 

« • 

15, Clive Row. 

8, Hastings Street. 

6, Clive Street. 

12, Mission Row. 

1, Vansittart Row. 

2, Koyal Exchange Place. 

Clive Street. 

Belt dressing . 




Cling Surfaoe(a) .... 

Ivan Jones A Co. 

■ • 

12, Mission Row. 

Boiler Coverings . 




Mioa(s) 

J. D. Jones A Co. , 

• • 

Clive Buildings. 

Boiler Compounds and 
Compositions . 



* 

Standardised Co 

Shaw, Wallace A Co. . 

• • 

4, Bankshall Street, 

Boiler Fittings. 




J. Hopkioson A Co. 

W. H. Brady A Co. . 

• • 

Strand Road. 

Bolts t Nuts and Washers. 

Bum A Co., Ld. » • 

• • 



Ac. Ac. 



Bridges* 

* 



* 

Bon A Co. Ld. . . 

• « 



Ae. Ah 


# * - 
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Oral Evidencb, 6th Januaet 1917, 

There are one or two points that I should like to ask you about, and the 
first is about geological maps. You refer in two or three places in your confidential evidence 
to connptteasive maps having been prepared of Ranigunj and Jherria coal fields but insufficient 
maps cl other fields?— if. I had more particularly in view the Central Provinces, 

# Q> That has been surveyed by Mr. E. J. Goodwin ?— A . There are occurrences of ooal in 
various places and we often have had people coming to us with reports that coal had been found 
and we either found no record of the occurrence at all, or if we had a record, it was not quite 
accurate. 

, Q . That map is published on a small scale ?— A . Yes. 

Q. And so also most of the coal maps, perhaps because no topographical maps on a larger 
were then obtainable. Mr. Hayden tells me that he is making an attempt to do all 
further work on the scale of 1" to the mile, but topographical maps are not obtainable in all 
oases. For that reason a survey of the Feudatory States of Orissa and certain other areas has 
been necessarily neglected ?— A . Of course, there are areas north-west of the present J herria 
field across the Juraoni river towards Bokaro-Ramgarh field. The Geological Survey have done 
all they could, but they are under-staffed. They have always given us all the assistance that 
they could give. 

Q. Of course, a certain amount of work could be done by improving the staff and con- 
centrating on problems of more immediate importance, and for that reason remarks of the 
kind that you have made are useful indeed. You say : " Frequently people have approaohed 
us with samples of various minerals, such as corundum, graphite, chromite and garnets, but 
we had no means of ascertaining whether the given location of the occurrence had any proba- 
bility of correctness or otherwise." In a case of that kind do you always refer to the Director 
of the Geological Survey ?— A. If the case is sufficiently promising, 

^ And do you find that the Geological Survey are in possession of sufficient information 
to give a decided answer ?— A. Yes. 

Q. It is a question of merely extending the staff and carrying on the work ?— A. Yes. 

* Q. About the question of certificates required for engineers, you suggest that in the Central 
Provinces it might be well if the managers of mines were regarded as sufficient to control the 
subordinate staff that may not have certificates. You also say that the certificate granted to a 
subordinate is not necessarily of much value. Don’t you think that it is some protection to 
the manager to have certificated subordinates ? — A. I do not think we find it of any assistance. 

Q. We have been told that the absence of certificates in Bengal has been of no disadvantage 
to anybody and that accidents have been very few in number and that the granting of 
certificates would not improve matters very much. Is that your opinion too ? — A . We are very 
much in favour of the Bengal system, that is, the absence of certificates. A boiler certificate 
is given in Bengal. 

Q. Is it correct that there is no reference library in the Commercial Museum here ?-—i, 
1 do not say that there is no library at present. I think there is. I do not think there is any 
organised library, that is to say, a public library. 

Q. What you would like then is a sort of public library with periodicals as well as book 
of reference to which the public could go without worrying the Director of Commercial Intel* 
ligenoe A, It would be a convenience. 

. This question of the leaving of coal for railway support, I suppose, is taken up by the 
Indian Mining Association ?— A. The question of railway supports has been taken up and there 
has been a conference on the point, but I do not think the further point which I have called 
attention to has been taken up at all, that is, the question of taking out pillars and the 
admitting of water. 

Q* Would not the Indian Mining Association take up that too ? — A, I think they will 
eventually. 

Q. I am only putting this question to you, because it is not necessary for us to dabble in 
questions that are being already taken up by an efficient body and represented to the 
Government of India ?— A. The question of railway support is important and any help that we 
oould get would be very welcome. [Witness here gave confidential evidence also.) 

It it very difficult to tackle this problem of support. There is another side to it 
whiohig very important?-*^. It is. „ 

ifr. & E. Low. — Q. You speak of your having sent up exhibits to the Lahore Exhibi* 
tion and of your failure to retail fuel to the native populace. What steps did you exactly 
take ?—A. As a matter of fact, I cannot speak from personal experience as I was at home 
at the time. But I understand what was done was that we were .represented at the Exhibition 
at Lahore and afterwards that we kept an European assistant up there to try and sell ooal 
ir more or less retail quantities up in the north-west. We carried it on for some time and 
found that we wwe not selling very much and the expense was very heavy and therefore 
wgayeiiiqij 

Q. Wh v did you select Lahore ? Was there not a considerable handicap iu the chape if 
There wotfld bemore looal consumption up there than there would be in life 
dflttUMlir ii IMm.' V” ^ 
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Q. Did the Agricultural Department take any Band in, that in order to enoourage the M* 
of coal and coke ? — A. No. 1 do not pretend that it was carried on on a big experimental scale. 
As far as I know, the Agricultural Department were not consulted. 


Q. Would you mind letting us have-your figures * at which it was sold there ? — A. I have 
not got them here. I pan get them for you. 

Q. As compared with the oost of cow dung ?— A. Yes. 

Q, You speak about the idea of co-operative societies dealing in the distribution of coal* 
and coke. Have you in mind any particular area in Bengal or the United Provinoes ? — A . 
Only generally. 

President . — Q. I think the domestic use of coal would take a new life altogether when 
we produce a low temperature coal and coke ? — A. It is all a question of getting at the ryot. 

Mr. C . E . Low.'--Q. In answer to questions 37 and 38 you say, “ I would advocate the 
more general distribution- amongst officials of information in regard to firms who are specially 
well placed to supply Government requirements/' That would put the Government rather 
in an awkward position in judging whose name it should publish and whose name it should 
not ?— A. You oan do it through thelChambers of Commerce. What I really state is that 
they should get the names of direct importers and that would not put Government in an 
awkward position. 


Q. In answer to question 34- you say, “ The question of trade representatives in Great 
Britain should be dealt with separately and care would have to be taken not to interfere with 
existing channels of trade/' It has been suggested iu certain provinces that there should be 
a Stores Department in India for Indian articles ? — A. Undoubtedly it would be a very great 
improvement, if the idea is to have one Stores Department in the same way as the Railway 
Board buy coal for all railways. 

Q. I think that was in the mind of the witnesses when this suggestion was put before us. 
Do you think it would be a good thing ? — A. I think it would undoubtedly be a good things 

Q. With regard to the difficulty about titles, how do you suggest that Government should 
arrange to guarantee titles ?— A. My idea was that if possible all titles should be registered. 

Q. There is not only the question of actual possession of the soil which exists in the 
documents containing the revenue survey but as to which of these proprietors have got 
mineral rights. Is that your difficulty ? — A . It is not only that, but you are never quite cert ain 
that when you have bought a place on the titles which are produced somebody else would not 
come along later and produce another title, . and you have got either to buy them out or 
vacate your property. 

Q. This is a very important question and there must certainly have been discussions about 
it. Could you refer to any representations made to Government or discussions on the subject 
previously ?— A. No. 



Witness here gave confidential evidence . 

President ,— ■ Q. These engineers who are certificated in the Central Provinces, you say, are 
mostly recruited from firemen ? — A . Yes. They have a certificate and when they have it they 

pay them Rs. 50 
up more or less 

4 ^ ----- — - — - very considerable increase in the cost of staff. 

When the work is more concentrated the difficulty to some extent di sa ppears. 

G' We have had several people in the ; Central Provinces, claiming that this system of 
certificate should be brought into force elsewhere, and in Bihar and Orissa we had evidence 
that this system should be enforced beoause they thought it undesirable that men should 
be placed in charge not only of prime movers but of machinery without any guarantee that 
they would not spoil it. There is some guarantee provided from the existence of the 
certificate that . the men would not ruin the machinery. The tendency of the evidence else- 
where has been in favour of extending the certificate system while your evidenoe is in favour 
of removing the certificate. It came from people who were concerned with machinery. Is 
there anything essentially different between the boilers used on mines and boilers used in 
other industries ?— A. Take for instance ootton gins. Cotton gins must vary considerably. 

on 2r* e 8 enera ^ run cotton gins is about 50 H. P.?— A. And vertical boilers can be 
only 20 H. P. It is up to the manager of any factory to see that he engages competent 
pmeons. If the manager is responsible he will engage competent pbrsons. 

ij§^ S a correct interpretation of what you say ?— In the case of a mine you hate a 
qualified, man as manager and therefore a man in charge of a 20 H. P* boiler Wiihput M 
certi ficate, j# sufficient, huh in the ease of ginning factories where the manager himself is not 
osrtifieated, this * system of granting certificates tolt the engineers is really necessary. Yon 
Recriminate between the two classes of industries in that way 1~-A. Them is that difference. 
Bu^^think that it i* up to the maniger of the ginning factory toeee that he gets a 

^ lT>JlT wrifci orsl tvtttaos. ~ ‘ 
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. ?* ®°* * )e '^ °° nr ? e > a qnalified engineer in the same way ai your m fa . manag er 

*J* that a Government regulation might be desirable in that case and it might be relaxed inf 

, J* ® mine where^ there . are a large nninber of small boilers ? — A. I am referring to 
unaee. Of course, a certificate is not necessary in Bengal for any industry. 

k. ave * old “ ^"SS 1 . *>7 “ witness who ought to be an authority- the Inspector 
of Factories himself— that these certificates are not necessary and would never do any good 
even if they were instituted. He was quite satisfied with' the present [system, that is, the 
absence of certificates ?—A, Apparently the examination iB so perfunotory that a ce rtificate is 
of lit^e value. 


<2. Iam not prepaid to accept your argument that you have to pay higher wage for the 
man m charge of a boiler because he has got a certificate?—^. I am not objecting to paying 
him the wage, but to having to engage mtfnv men with nothing to do. We may have eight, 
boilers in a liaine and one man may be perfectly competent to look after the whole lot, but we 
have to engage six or seven. 


Er. E. HojpHn8on,—Q. I understand that in Bihar and Orissa every boiler is inspected 
and passed f or use, and a ‘certificate of working pressure given by an inspector under the Boiler 
Commission. That is the system that you recommend ? — A. We have found it very satisfactory 
in 'our collieries in Bengal. 

& That is the system that obtains at home?— A. I am not aware. 

In Bengal the boiler and not the attendant is certified ?— A. Yes. 

Q. In the Central Provinces both arc certified ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the system you advocate is that the boilers should be certified but not the 
attendant?—^. Yes. 

<2. Is insurance of boilers against explosion common in Bengal ?— -A. I do not think so. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. The manager of the colliery or factory is responsible regarding 
the working and maintenance of the thing in a safe condition ?— A. I take it that it is so. 


a Mr. C. E. Zotv.~Q. You say in answer to questions 89 to 92 , "It would undoubtedly 
facilitate the business of shippers if Government certificates of quality and weights were 
enforced and had to be accepted by buyers. 1 ” How can it be enforced in foreign countries ? — 
A. If they want to buy from India and India can only sell on one system, they have to buy. 
If you want to buy Australian wheat you have got to accept their certificate of quality. In 
Australia samples are taken before shipment. 

Q. It could be done effectively only in regard to things in which India would have a 
monopoly?—^. Australia has not got a monopoly of wheat. It is also the case with Rangoon 
rioe. It has not got a Government certificate, but all Rangoon rice is sold on a certificate 
granted in Rangoon. 

Q. Have there been complaints in Calcutta regarding jute ?— A. I am not interested in 

jute. 

Q. You know about wheat ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Is there any objection taken in India [or Calcutta to the arbitration of the London 
Com Association^?— A. No. 

Any other business in which you are familar— Lac ?— A. No. 

Q« Seeds?— *1. I have pointed out that there would probably bo a difficulty about wheat 
and linseed because you have got to have some system of bulking before granting certificates. 
Each of the shippers would have to clean and bulk their wheat. 

i Q. You talk of Government certificates of quality ? Is the Australian one a Government 
certificate?-^. Yes. Nearly all timber is sold on that principle. If you buy Australian 
timber you have to take their Government certificate. 

Q. Do you know what the governing body is ? Is it a sort of committee between the 
Government and the trade ? — A, I cannot tell you that. 

Q. Can you get information* on the subject?—^. Yes. 


Q. As regards your answer to question 104, you consider that sugarcane and cotton require 
potash manure as weil as tea. What are your reasons for thinking so ?— A, We have, as you 
know, a manure department and we have an expert in that department and my information 
was got from him. * 

Q. Has he been recommending potash as a manure for sugarcane and cotton ?— uf. Yes. 
He said that they required a oertain amount. 

Q. In what parts of India?— A. He said, speaking generally, that they required a 
oertain amount of potash. As a matter of fact, tea does not takt a £rt4t deal °* P°fe*n. 

Q* We hare been told as a general rule that potash" is no{ 4 of t®nch use on Indian 
twils?-ri. The figure which I give, that is 226,000 tons for all the three crops of tea, 
mgarame, and cotton, shows that it is nothing very great., 1 

The Agricultural Department is frequently confronted with recommendations of esparto 
with no axtra-lndian experience, as to the manorial requirements of crops, ;Whioh experience fa* 

* AtffUcns} writtfB avttfacf prints* ifte? oy»l w stt i aa H ta 
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this country shows to be entirely unfounded as far as the Indian conditions go. If the 
people find after paying a big price for potash that they are not getting any extra return from 
their corps they condemn all artificial manures as useless ? — A. No artificial manures or potash 
ought to be used until they are proved to be suitable to a particular crop. 

Q. Did you consult the local Agricultural Department whether tbqy were of any use ? — A. * 
I am only talking of the possibilities of the future. So far, the fertiliser trade is confined to tea. 
We do a little for sugar. 

Q. With reference to your answer to question 105, the special cultivation rules are for 
Assam ?—A. Yes. 

Hon* ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Q. Yon say , €t It would, however, in my opinion, be • 
useless to establish such a factory, unless Government is prepared to protect the industry, to 
foster which this experimental factory would be established, by the imposition of an export duty 
- on hides and skins." Suppose an export duty is not imposed, do you think that in that case 
the industry which you want to be developed will not be able to stand competition ?— A. I do 
not think it will be started. 

Q. Such protection then is a sine qua non for the development of this industry?—^. 

Yes. 

Q. With regard to the improvement of labourer's efficiency, you suggest the improving of 
the conditions of housing and sanitation and generally taking more care of the health of the 
labourers Do you not think that better wages also will help? — A. I do not know that, that 
c&me into the particular question, 

Q. You suggest means for improving the labourer's efficiency ?—A, It does not 
necessarily follow that increaso of wages will help, but 1 have several times eome across 
instances where when wages were increased the effeot was the reduction of the number of 
days of attendance. 

Q. Would you provide any education for these labourers with a view to improve their 
efficiency? — A. That is a question for the Government. 

Q. Apart from any action that the Government might take, don't you think that when 
yon engage a large number of labourer it would improve their efficiency if they had a little 
general education ?— A. It might, if yon employ a large number of labourers at one particular 

I duoe, but in some oases, for instance, in the tea gardens, collieries, or mills the number of 
abourers is not sufficient to provide a system of education. 

Q. Would it be anywhere under 50 or 100 in any of the cases that you have in view? 
— A. I do not think that what you suggest would be of any use unless you were employing in 
one place 2,000 or .3,000. 

Q. Even if you have 50 or 100 labourers at one place, don't you think that it would 
improve them if you provide some educatiou for them ?— A, I think the scheme would be im- 
practicable. In many cases the children are not there. 

Q. Even the adult labourers could have evening classes toj attend ? — A. Ido not think 
it would be good. 

Q. You Bay, in answer to question 105, “ In one case in my knowledge timber contractors 
offered to clear the land if they were permitted to take away Buch timber as they required. 
But this concession to the lessoe of the land w r as refused by Government, with the result that 
wood worth many thousands of rupees had to be destroyed." Where was that case? — A • That 
wag a case in Assam. Government were not allowed to grant permission under the rules. 
There is no injustice about the case, but simply the rules did not provide for that permission. 

Sir F. U. Stewart . — Q. About the Advisory Board of Industries do you recommend the 
formation of such a Board in Bengal for instance? If one is constituted do you think that 
you would get merchants of position and experience to serve on it ? — A. Yes. They would be 
attached to it. You would find it very difficult to get them as wholetime men. 

Q. The heads of large firms are very busy men, and do you think that they will spare the 
time to help ? — A , 1 think so. 

Q. With regard to your answer to questions 89 to 92, was your evidence addressed directly 
to the Commission, or did it go through the Chambers of Commerce J—A. This evidence was 
given also in a letter addressed to the Bergal Chamber of Commerce. 

Q. Can you develop that a little more ? Have you gone into the question with other 
shippers at ail ? — A, No, 

Q. Have you any notion whether such a scheme would be acceptable to them ? — A. 
Opinions will vary very considerably. 

Q . Assuming that it was regarded generally as desirable, how oould the Government 

S rant these certificates, what would be the machinery ? — A. The same kind of machinery as 
io licensed Measures Department. 

Q. At present, dealing with the question of weights, you get your lioensed measures 
certificates already through the Chamber of 'Commerce ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you propose that the licensed measures 1 department should be taken over by the 
* Government for the purpose of yonr proposal ?— A. It could be done. As a matter o£ fact? 
tile licensed measures will take your samples now, 
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q. How Itf doe* fee licenoed oeuW certificate carry you with regard to weight 1—A. 

It all depend* on the term* on which you sell. Tou can Mil on tioeneed meaeurei’oartifioata 
if buyers agree. There is no compulsion about it 

Q. Take gunnies. Most of the sales are made on terms of arbitration in Calcutta?- i. 

Yes. 

Q. Others sell on arbitration in Liverpol or New York, etc., as the case may be ?— A 
Yes. 

Q. Is it not a question of shippers getting together, and agreeing on what terms" they 
will sell* You know, for instance, in the case of gunnies— the tjhamber war hags— the Govern- 
ment have asked to survey them before they are shipped. Government cannot do these 
surveys themselves ?— i. Government cannot at presont. They have got to do the work 
through the Chambers of Commerce, or have a department of their own. 

Q . But do you think that it is in any way practicable that they should have a department 
of their own to ao this?— J. I believe that in other places they hive employed commercial 
people to give certificates. 

Q, Do you refer to the Rangoon rice certificate? Do you know what form it takes ? Does 
it deal with quality at all? — ^f. Yes. 

q. Dividing rice into different grades ?— A, I think they certify that it is representative of 
the quality as which it is sold. 

lit , K Hoplinson.— Q. Mr. Low asked you about the suggested establishment of a Stores • 
Department in India. Supposing such a department were established, would you suggest 
that the department should purchase from importing agencies and from home firms who 
have their offices in India, instead of indenting home ?— A. I thought you said that the depart- 
ment was to be established for purchasing articles made in India. 

Q. Partly so. But I gathered from your evidence that you have an idea that Government 
might purchase from agents in India 1—A. What I really wanted to say in my reply was this, 
that Government, instead of buying direct from the importer, purchases through middle- 
men, I can tell you that on more than one occasion we have tendered in oertain cases to 
Government departments direct. We have tendered at the same rate to the middlemen 
and he has tendered at a higher rate and he has got the contract and we have not. 

Q. The point I want to put is a new one. Take the care of a manufacturer at home, who 
h is an office in India representing him. Do you think that it is preferable for the purchasing 
department of Government to make their contract with the office in India or to indent from 
home in the usual way ?— A. I should think as a rule that it would be better if they were 
to purchase in India. 

Q. That would be quite a new departure from the present system f— A. No. Not quite. 
We import from home and we very often sell to Government departments out here. In the 
instance you name the firm out here would hold stock. 

q. The advantage would be that the representatives out in India are more likely to know 
what is required and to obtain information from Government as to what is necessary ?— A 

Q, And you think that the system of buying in India from the representatives of firms 
at home may be extended ?— A. Yes. We cannot buy everything in India. You will have to 
keep a Stores Department at home and the India Office will have to buy. 

q . It will involve a proper system of inspection? Take a piece of machinery that 
Government wants to purchase. It must be inspected. If purchased here it would be sent 
out and inspected here ?— A. It would be delivered, and if it is defective in any way, Govern- 
ment would not pay for it. 

q. To determine whether it is up to specification, you would require proper inspection ?— 
A. When Government buy in India they do not inspect before delivery. For instance, we sell 
drills and drilling tools to Government departments in the Punjab. Sometimes we have them 
in stock and send them up direct, and at other times we order by telegram from home and 
they come to Karachi and go up to the Punjab where they are inspected. If there is any 
mistake or any fault we have to mate an allowance or take them back, 

q . Take another example— a pump. Now if ordered at home it is inspected at home at 
the maker's works. If it is ordered from the representatives of the same firm in India, it will 
have to be inspected on arrival in India by an Inspector of tie Government Purchasing 
Department?—; i. You couldniave a system of inspection undoubtedly. I should think that 
the system of inspection will be welcomed by the suppliers, because they^ would have no 
risk in sending their goods away. The supplier will only be p l e a s e d to have inspoction before 
he despatches the goods. For instance, if we get a contract at Cawnpore for some machinery 
which is made at Calcutta, it would salt us very much better to have inspection in Calcutta 
before*the machinery is despatched than have it at Cawnpore after it is delivered, 

q. That is not my point I am assuming plant that comes out from home. It must be 
inspected either at home by a consulting engineer, or in India after arrival by a new depart- 
ment?— X tt it ft purchased from Jmme it ought to be inspected at home. 

q* 9Mbit ea«v to a on tain extent you bee the advantage of the local knowledge of the 
Indftir repseoeaWme ef the firm it lomef — JL Jut you admit that a large number of 
pnxaka^iMl htett tO’ ha nauft at home tan 
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Prendeut. — Q. If tbis system were developed in India on a ecale that we have not eo far 
attempted^ we should ,in fact reduoe the requirements of the home inspection and the 
whole of the inspection might be concentrated in India and there would be only a few 
things left of a special kind that could not be got in India for some years, but the other 
thiugs might very well be inspected here and the local stores purchasing department here 
would make it its business to keep in touch with the representatives of outside films ? — A. Yes. 

Dr. K Hopkimon. — Q. You suggest that co-operative societies ought to be established to 
aid the distribution of such commodities as coal and coke and tea. These are consumable com- * 
modities?— A, Yes. 

Q • That appears to be an entirdy new development in the co-operative credit system ?«-• 
A.. I refer to the difficulty of distribution of any article in India by itself. The tea* industry Is 
doing it to a very large extent, but it cannot do it all over India. 

Q. It is a new proposition ?— A. What I was suggesting was that co-operative societies 
might help in distribution which is a great difficulty at present. 

Q. The object of . co-operative societies is to provide credit which is necessaiy in the case 
of, say, agricultural seeds or manures ?— A { The ordinary shopkeeper is rather reluctant to 
take up some new article which is not at present consumea by the ryot and he has not got 
the inoentive to push it. 

You cannot say that coal and coke and tea arenew articles ? — A, So far as the ryot is 
o oonoemed, they are. 

Q. You speak of the steps taken to improve the labourer’s efficiency by better housing and 
sanitation. Would you subscribe to this proposition that, so far as tne jute mills are con- 
cerned which is a very highly developed industry, the mill-owner has found that improved 
sanitation and better housing actually pays Lim ?—A. lam not interested in jute industry at 
all and I cannot Bpeak about it. Fur instance, in the tea industry the improvement in the con- 
ditions there has been enormous in the last ten to fifteen years and undoubtedly the greater 
attention paid to this question has been of very great advantage indeed to the industry. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Q. You say, “ Government should erect a tanning factory in Bengal, 
worked on the most modem methods, and run by first class experts/’ Would that be for 
the manufacture of leather to meet the requirements of the country or for export ?— A. For 
both. You will have to manufacture leather required for the couutry at first, hut you want 
to take the business hitherto done by Germany. 

Q. Have you seen the Bengal National Tannery?— .4. No. 

Q. You say, “ It would, however, in my opinion, be useless to establish such a factory, 
unless Government is preprared to protect the industry by the imposition of an export duty 
on hides and skins.” Is that because the prioe of hides is too high ?— A I do not think that 
unless it was protected in that way you would get capital to start the industry on a large 
scale. 

Q What is the object of the export doty— to reduce the price of raw materials ? — A. You 
will he able to turn out leather cheaper than Germany who would have to pay more for the 
hides exported. 

Q. Is the hide trade in Calcutta or India of sufficient importance in the markets of the 
world so that you can, by the imposition of duties here, raise the price outside the country? — A. 

It would undoubtedly affect the price. Supposing you put on a duty of 20 per cent, or Borne 
fixed amount which is equivalent to about 20 per cent, you might raise the price by five per 
cent. 

Q. Don*t you think that the establishment of a demonstration factory by Government in 
this case would be an undue interference with the two existing tanneries which have been 
started ? — A. It would be quite ea$y not to interfere. 

Q. One of them is turning out good leather ? — A. It would be extremely easy to avoid 
any injury to them. 

. *■ 

Additional W kjttbn Evidence (eubmitted after oral examination). 

*■ Supplementary Jnewers to Queetione. 

(1) Foot at lalore.— The prioe at whioh we were able to supply soft coke at Lahore in 
pre-war times, before the increase in railway freight rates and the inflated values of fnal 
was Bs. 15*12-0 per ton or 9 annas 4 pies per maund. The price of oow dung at Lahore 
varies from 5 to 6 annas per inannd. 

(2) Government eertifieatee for produce in Anetralia. — I beg to forward to the Members 
of the I ndu s tri al Com minion for their information codes of letters from a leading firm in 
Melbourne and Perth, together with a letter from the Director of Agricdltnie in Victoria to 
the Melbourne firm. Vneeatettoregive ftall information »« regards the method! adopted in 
Australia tax, the granting of 'Government certificate* for produce exported, and for the mlec- 
fion of Inspectors of Panuppfc 
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Otff of Utter, dated let Marik 1617, from Mom. Melbourne, to Meter*. 

Skew, W i illtee $ Co., Calcutta. 

We are in receipt of your favour of 5th January with reference to the'official Government 
inspection of products exported from Australia. 4 

We enclose herewith copy of letter from our Victorian Tepartment of Agriculture which 
will explain to you the methods of inspection and appointment of inspectors in connection 
with shipments of agricultural produce. 

The inspection and appointment of inspectors for timber export is on the same lines, but 
in the case of timbe( each piece inspected is branded with Government stamp. In 9 agri- 
cultural produce the individual packages or bags are not marked by the Government, and a 
certificate is given for the whole quantity shipped under a certain brand in the vessel. 

In wheat the inspection is made a£ the ship’s side, but in other commodities, such as 
potatoes, inspection is made while the produce is being prepared for shipment in seller’s store 
or at railway siding adjacent to wharf. 

If there is any further information we can give you, please let us know. 


Copy of letter, dated 28th February 1917 , from the Director of Agriculture ( Victoria ) 
Melbourne, to Messrs. Melbourne. 

In reply to your letter of the J 7th February 1917, 1 beg to inform you that grain and* 
other farm products for which Government certificates for quality only or quality and weight 
are issued, are first examined by expert Government officials and the method of examination 
in the case of wheat or other grain it to draw a sample from each individual sack and by it 
judge the contents. The inspectors are also instructed to see that the bags are " sound and fit 
for shipment ” unless stipulated that bags must be new. 

The examination is made either at the vessel’s side while loading or at the store while 
loading into truck or lorry for conveyance to vessels ; in the latter oase, ship’s receipts are 
taken as proof that tho contents of these particular trucks or lorries have been discharged 
into the vessel. 

Weights shown on the Government certificates are taken from Government Railway 
Weighbridge certificates. 

When examining chaff, etc., only a percentage of the bags are tested, number being left to 
the inspectors’ discretion, a proportionately greater quantity are usually tried in a small 
parcel than in a large one. 

In making appointments to tho staff of Government inspectors of farm products* 
applicants’ previous experience as grain buyers or handling produce and their knowledge of 
the various farm products and quantities of same, together with a knowledge of ^fungus 
diseases, insect and weed pests relating thereto, is taken into consideration in connection with 
their suitability in other respects. 

Applicants have to submit to an examination, and if their knowledge and experience are 
found to be up to the required standard, they are eligible for appointment. 

Herewith is a copy of the syllabus of the subject of the last examination. This Depart* 
meat does not issue oertifioates for timber exported. 

/ 

Examination ioi Inspects or Grain and Farm Produce. 

• Syllabus. 

1. Subjects for examination will include written, oral and practical tests and candidates 
will require to have a knowledge of — 

(1) Farm produce in all forms. 

(2) Structure of plants, roots, stem, flower, fruit seed 

(8) Identification of the more common varieties of the usually grown cereal grains, 
and a knowledge of their characteristics. 

(4) Identification seeds and plants of wheat, barley, oats, maize, sorghum, 

ambercane, millet, beans, peas, clovers, lucerne, rape, turnips, onions, potatoes, 
flax. 

(5) Identification of the seeds and plants of the commoner weeds. 

(6) Grading and judging; and methods of marketing seeds and farm produce. 

(7) TWrelative nutritive and commercial values of food-stuffi. 

(8) Quality and characteristics of fodders— hay, ohaff, grain, meal, flour, bran, and the 

oommon adulterants of these. 

(9) Diseases of farm crops,. e.g*, smut, bunt, rust, mildew, dodder. 

fto) Tbs Pure Seeds Act and CWftnd Stock Pobdi Ast, and the regulations there* • 
under. 
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2. Evidence of ability to verbally expound details of the above matters and to cany on 
inspectorial duties in a tactful and educational manner will receive special recommendation. 

3. Test looks . — No special text books are prescribed, but candidates may consult the 
following with profit : — 

(1) Year Book of Agriculture. 

(2) Journal of Agriculture* 

(3) Preamp Agriculture. 


Copy of letter, dated 12tk March 1917 , from Messrs . Perth , to* 

Messrs . Shaso , Wallace Sf Co*, Calcutta* 

Inspection of Australian Wheat . — .Replying to jours of the Bth January. As you know, 
all wheat exported from Australia at the present time is controlled by what is known as the 
Wheat Marketing Committee. Now, in West Australia the Wheat Marketing Committee is 
entirely a different body to the Department of Agriculture, although both are under Govern- 
ment control. The Wheat Marketing Committee does the shipping, and the inspectors 
attached to the Department of Agriculture survey and issue certificates of wheat for export. 

This wheat is really examined twice ; when the farmers deliver the wheat to the agents 
for the Wheat Marketing Scheme in the country, each bag is sampled by the agents' inspectors 
sad if the appearance is up to the f. a. q. standard, it is then sent down to the port for ship- 
ment; as the wheat is being loaded into the ship, an inspector appointed by the Department of 
Agriculture stands by and examines with a grain trier about one in every six bags, and the 
samples so drawn are retained, and at the end of the loading period these samples are all 
mixed together, and the weight is ascertained to see if it comes up to the f.a.q. standard. 

The Government officials who do this have undergone no prescribed training to fit them 
for these duties, although in most cases, these men received their knowledge of their work in 
private employment sampling wheat on behalf of local Hour mills. No surveying for shipment 
if done by private persons. 

Trusting this is the information yourequire. 


Witness No. 174. 

Mb. D. Meik, Assistant , Messrs . Graham Sf Co ., Calcutta . 

Written Evidence. 

Agricultural Department of Bengal 
Staff— 

1 Director 

2 Deputy Directors 

1 fibre Expert 

1 Economic Botanist 

1 Agricultural Chemist* 

Of this number there are absent at present, one Deputy Director on military service, the 
Chemist whose services have been placed at the disposal of the United Provinces Government 
as Opium Expert, and the Botanist who is away on leave* Of the total staff three are 
executive officers and three are specialists. 

This staff is altogether inadequate to grapple effectively with the agricultural situation 
in Bengal. We have here an extraordinary situation, in that the gigantio task of reforming 
and improving the agricultural condition of a province of 84,000 square miles, of jurying soils 
and conditions, supporting a population of over 46,00^,000, is left under ordinary circum- 
stances to three men. At present this work is being carried on by two. . These gentlemen 
are sound practical agriculturists and in every way fitted for the positions they hold, but 
these two men are required to do the work of a dozen and it is impossible for them to aeoom- 
plish the task suooessfully, however good they may be. The only highly trained help they 
are allowed are three specialists, two engaged in important purely soientifio branches ana the 
third on work specially required by the conditions of the countoy. These specialists have no 
share in the administration of the department so that on the shoulders of two men falls the 
entire hurden of coping with a situation bristling with difficulties urgently requiring solution. 

Besides the above men the Director and Deputy Director have to help them a staff 
of Indians, trained for the most part in agricultural institutions or on experimental farm* in 
this country and many of whom are quite Unfit to render the effective aid that men in their 
position should. The training these men have received is not of a high older. Many of the 
.agricultural collages in this country are giving a training that is very deficient beowtioelly 
and mora so practically, whereas the training obtained on experimental turn iaoiuimjbm 
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7 fu fil requirements ns far as routine is concerned but the 
** ?““ 0t bn ”« ‘0 -bear on their work a technio.l and practical 

biemedge of a standard required in men of their position. Their training does notallow 


can be said to be divided into two branches, (1) the executive 
(2)tbe "Paowtot- Tbespeciahsts we confined within limits, each working along his own 
f"".™*.. ! he «« u,t8 obtwned 1 by their researches are handed over to the executive branch 

b ET*ft K app 7 the8e f! 8ult8 P^otically and, if successful, to demonstrate 
and ■Prew tne knowledge of them among the people. The existing channels for disseminat- 
ing this knowledge are two large farms at Chiusurah (210 acres) and Dacca (353 acres), and 
five -mall farms ranging in size from 20 to 03 acres and situated at Kalimpong, Burdwan, 
Rajshahi, Burirhat and Hangpur. There are aUo Agricultural Associations consisting of a 
few membrns .on whose lands demonstrations are carried out. A few demonstrations are made 
at mel&8 and to members of co-operative societies. 


Each of these demonstration farms is surrounded by au enormous territory, so large as 
to make it impossible for it to serve as a place for demonstrating improved methods of 
agriculture to the agricultural population of the territory. Of these farms four are in the 
Kajshabi Division serving an area ot 18,000 square miles and a population of about 10,000,000 
two are m the Burdwan Division serving an area of 14,000 square miles and a population ot 
about 9,000,000 and one is in the Dacca Division serving an area of 10,000 square miieB and 
a population of about 11,000,000. This means that 80,000,000 of the people of Bengal have 
meagre facilities for gaining agricultural knowledge while the remaining 16,000 000 have 
iractically none. • 


From the foregoing we see that Bengal has a small Agricultural Department spread over 
an enormous province with its centres of activity surrounded by territories fai too large to be 
dealt with effectively by each centre, with a consequent lack of proper supervision of the 
work carried out, resulting in the department not being able to reach the people it should 
and in its usefulness being greatly impaired. This state of affairs 1ms resulted on many 
occasions in failure in adapting its recommendations to local conditions thereby bringing its 
recommendations into disrepute. Its experimental work has often been of only local applica- 
tion and being understaffed and with insufficient means results obtained have often been 
pigeon-holed instead of being brought into practice. It has certainly made progress and 
done some good work ^ut having had to work at a great disadvantage the net results attained 
have been very small indeed. These difficulties must be overcome or the department as 
such prove a miserable failure. 


To deal successfully with the agricultural problem there are two classes of people, the 
Agricultural Department must reach by direct means, (1) the zaminder, (2) the rayat. It is 
ont of the question to think of dealing with one class only and of hoping to improve the 
situation as one is entirely dependent on the other. To reach theso two classes and to deal 
effectively with the problem the Government muBt be prepared — 


(1) to increase their staff of highly trained soientifio agriculturists ; 

(2) to place sufficient meanB at the ^disposal of the department to carry on its work 

properly ; 

«(8) to establish an agricultural college on up-to-date modern lines ; 

(4) to give elementary agricultural education in schools ; . 

(5) to increase the number of farms so that the population of each district in the 

province has the opportunity of taking full advantage of the demonstration 
work carried out ; 

(6) to work in closerjmion with the co-operative societies. 

Of these recommendations No. 1 should be attended to first and the deplorable lack 
«of properly trained scientific agriculturists made good. Without them it will be hopeless to 
attempt any improvement. Haying got these properly qualified men the department must 
not be starved but supplied by Government with the means to carry out the policy that may 
be deemed best for the country. 

There should be an agricultural college properly equipped and staffed to give men of 
thO'domid&ed and Indian communities a thorough scientific and practical training in 
agriculture. It would be possible to get from an institution conducted on sound lines 
trained men capable of doing justice to the positions they hold in the department^ and men 
who could work their owfcor others estates and be missionaries of better agriculture through- 
out the province. In addition to the college there should be a main experimental and 
demonstration farm, on the scale of the Dacca farm, in every division where the initial trials 
of all new improvements and results of researches should be made. There should also be 
demonstration farms in every district where trials should be made on a scale that will 
demonstrate to the people the practical adaptability of improvements and methods. .These 
farms should be for purely demonstration purposes and not experimental. 

' It is very important that in an agricultural country like India, where the majority of the 
pupils in schools in the country are of the cultivator classy the young should gets training that 
will better fit them to work their lands in the future. A course of simple elementary 
igrioulture would not only help to spread knowledge but would pave the way to accepting < 
improvement* that see rejected at present through ignorance and prejudice. 
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The idea of co-operation ie making headway in Bengal and co-operative societies ale 
springing up all over the cc untry. At present there is no provision made for the proper 
supervision of aid given or improvements in agriculture recommended by the societies. In 
this matter there should be closer union between the Agricultural Department and the 
co-operative societies and the department should aid the societies by allowing their officers to 
superintend their agricultural activities. If they don't and the agricultural work of the 
societies is carried out by untrained men the chances are that great harm will be done and 
progress in agriculture retarded. 

If the activities of the Agricultural < Department were extended as suggested above, 
enormous benefit would not only be derived' by, the primary industry of India but also by 
industries allied to agriculture. There are mills manufacturing oil cake and bone-meal that are 
shipping these commodities out of India (27,320 tons in 1915-16 from Bengal and a total of 
210,800 tons from British India) because the Indian agriculturist has practically no knowledge 
of their use. For the same reason there are mineral deposits left practically untouched. 
There were also 9,000 tons of other manures exported from India in 1915-10. If an improve- 
ment was made in Agriculture it would mean the development of these industries and others 
that would he brought to light by research and the retainment in India of valuable products 
that would enrich her soil instead of being shipped awny to her loss. Commercial firms can 
do a lot towards helping Government in connection with the development of agriculture but 
as they have net the facilities at their disposal that Government has, it is impossible for them 
to undertake the education of the agricultural population or the demonstration of improved 
methods throughout the province. The scientific departments of commercial firms dealing in 
agricultural requirements are specialists in their own lines and it is possible that from time 
to time they will obtain results from their researches that would be or value to the country 
and should be known. These firms have not set out with the sole object of making enormous 
profits and if the Government would take this view and iuvite their co-operation great 
progress would be made in the development of agriculture and its allied industries. 

Oral Evidence, 5th January 1917. 

Mr. C. R Low.— Q. You have tu ken special interest in the work of the Agricultural 
Department. Is there any special reason to bring you in contact with that department ? — 
A. I am running the Fertiliser Department of Messrs. Graham and Company and in that 
connection 1 come into contact with the Agricultural Department. 

Q. What special manures are you interested inf — A . Bone manures, oil manures and 
basio phosphates and artificial manures from different parts of the world* 

Q. Your sales are at present limited to planters of tea gardens f — A. Principally, yes. 

Q. Do you get a large demand for ordinary cultivation in Bengal f — A. The demand 
has not been great but a number of enquiries have been coming in from not only parte of 
Bengal but also from the United Provinces, Punjab and other places, and it reems to me that 
the demand will grow. 

Q. They show Bigns of increasing ? — A. Yes. 

Q. The criticisms whioh you make on the Agricultuaal Department refer more particularly 
to Bengal. Don't you think that since Mr. Milligan took up the post of Director things 
are on a better basis f Do you know any thing of Mr. Milligan's plans? — A . I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Milligan during the week, the first time that 1 have been able to disouss the 
subject with him. 1 know now more of his plans than I did before, 

Q, Have you any ideas as to how you would get the people to take up fertilisers ? 
Would you rely mainly on the Agricultural Department or woula you work with them?— 
A. I should work with them. 

Q. Have you any idea as to the method ?— A* Of course it is impossible for us ss a com-* 
mercial firm to go direct to the ryot throughout the country and we will have to rely on the 
Agricultural Departments spreading the knowledge of the use of fertilisers. We could also 
help them to a certain eitent in that and then, as far ag getting to the people is concerned, I 
think the best way to do it is through the co-operative societies. 

Q. Has anything been done in connection with the co-oj erative societies or is it only in 
the region of discussion ?— A, As far as we are concerned we have taken definite action m one 
case so far. * 

Q. What were the arrangements in that case ?— A, I undertook to supply this co-operative 
society with fertilisers. I gave them six months credit. They distributed it among the more 
intelligent ryots who were likely to use them properly, and who were to pay the money book 
when the crop was in. I undertook to give as much help as possible from the agricultural 
point of view to the members of tho society. The fertilisers used were nitrate of soda and r basio 
phosphates. 

Q, For what crop ?— A. They were trying it on both jute and paddyi 

Q. There was nothing done so far as yew know by way of co-operative finance?— J. I 
do not know anything about that. 

* * Q. With reference to what you say about demonstrations do you see any objection to 
men of the labouring classes, fairly intelligent labourers, being given short eouweeJn 
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th * n pn l ,md ? r the . order * of «°porior officers to help the cnttiwiori 
Ichte.tof tbe,0pen ° r offlcerha9 visited?—^. I think that would be a very 3 

mea ,^ What fertiliser do you think has the biggest future before it?-^. I think bone 

0. Is saltpetre being ubM-J. A. far as I know this is being supplied only to tea 
ouWTOtors N<>t ° Ut<lde ° f them A certain quantity of it is being used by general 


Q. Have vou gone into the question of the Ihdian basio slag at all ?—A. Yes I am not 
prepared to make a definite statement about lit. I have only had one Indian basio sla® 
submitted to me and that was very poor. ° 

Q. Very low in phospjpus?--^. Yes. That will have to be put right. 

Q. When yon sell these things through the Agricultural Department do ’they take any 
steps to *ee that the stuff is up to the proper standard ? -A. They protect themselves in that 
respect. 

Q» And what about the tea planters? Have you any arrangement with the Indian Tea 
Association or the scientific officer 1—A. In selling the ‘fertilisers I say that the contents 
are so and so. The planters have their own scientific department to refer to. 

Q. They are in a position to protect themselves ?— A. Yes. 

Q • Do you believe in the system of Government certificates of quality ? -vf. Ye?» In 
this country there is absolutely no legislation whatever to prevent any dealer in fertilisers 
from placing on the market whatever he pleases. There is nothing hereon the lines of what 
we have at hom?. So far as the Agricultural Department and Indian Tea Association are 
concerned, they are able to protect themselves and if the co-operative societies are properly 
organised they can protect themselves, but the smaM landholders and zaminders are left open 
to be swindled by unscrupulous people. 

Q. The cultivators are beginning to know the value of fertilisers and there will be an 
increasing demand with the result th it there will be great adulteration if the trade is 
left to Marwaris and the ordinary shopkeepers. Do you think that some Government 
precaution ought to be taken ?— A. I do. 

Q. If it is taken in the present state of the trade, would it cause inoonvenienoe to 
anybody?—^. Not that I know of. 

Q. How does the English Act work? Is it an offence to sell without a certificate ?— 
A. The man has to make a declaration that the fertiliser contains certain percentages of this 
an 1 that and then they have got a table of standards and the man has to come within those 
limits. I think it is left to the oonsumor to bring the matter up. 

<2- The mere selling of fertilisers without a certificate is not a misdemeanour in itself? — 
A. I am not quite certain. I sent home for a copy of the Act and have only just received it 
and have not had time to examine it carefully. 

Q. As an outsidef to both departments, namely, the Co-operative Department and the 
Agricultural Department, have you formed any idea as to whether they should work in 
closer contaot ?— A. I have said that they should work closer. 

Q. Ym say that things are much better now in that respect?— X I expect great 
improvements in the future. 

Preiident . — Q. About the certificates of quality we had this point before us of a 
fetiliser being sold in the form of a mixture, the mixture being of a kind that was self- 
contradictory. That is to say, a mixture applicable to one soil would be mixed up with a 
fertiliser of another kind leading to a waste of money in the case of a particular crop. Do you 
think that legislation would bo necessary compelling a seller of a fertiliser to observe rules 
in this matter?— A Iwould muoh prefer it. Those are the lines which we are following. 

Q. That would not interfere with the trade if Government insisted on olean fertilisers 
being sola and not mixtures? -A. I think it would be to onr advantage. 

Q. It would be necessary for the seller to guarantee certain contents and if the material 
were found otherwise it would be a misdemeanour?—^. That is what they do in Australia. 
They have to come up to a certain standard fixed by Government and the seller has to put on 
eaoh bag of fertiliser a declaration that it contains so muoh of this and so much of that. 

Sir F. H, 8tewart.—Q' It would be for the purchaser to find out what would be suitable 
for his particular soil ?— A. Yes. 

Q' The oertifieate of quality would only be a statement of the contents. It would not be 
in any sense a testimonial r— i. Oh, no. ♦ 

Honshu Pandit J/. Jf. Jldaviya^Q, Where did you acquire your knowledge of agri- 
cnlture? — A. In Australia. 


Q. How long have you been connected with agriculture?*-^. For nboufc 10 years* 

For bow many years have yen been oonneeted with this firm which is dealiag in 
A fcw months, f was before that in Allahabad at the Agricultural €ofc% 

In h , 
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Q. Have you bad any experience of these trained Indians who are working in the Agri* 
cultural Department ? — A. Sinoe I have been out here I have had a good deal to do with them. 

Q. What is the kind of education that they have received ? Are they University men?— 
A. They are mostly men who have gone up to the entrance standard and then nad their 
training in one of the agricultural colleges. 

Q. And in other agricultural institutions ? — A . Some of them. 

Q. Have you seen any of the Pusa trained men?— A. Yes, I have come across them. I 
cannot specifically point to any of them at the present moment. 

Q. Yon suggest that there should be much better provision for imparting agricultural 
education, and you want colleges not so much for research work as for imparting a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture as far as it is known ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Do these co-operative societies actually recommend any improvements in agriculture ?— 
A. They refer to the Agricultural Department and the Agricultural Department makes the 
recommendations. But though the recommendations are simple, there is no supervision to see 
that the instructions are properly carried out. The co-operative society men are not men 
trained in agriculture. That needs looking into. 

Q. You would have a trained inspector going out to advise as to the UBe of the 
fertilisers ? — A. There should be somebody to look after that part of the society'* work, to 
see that the agricultural part of the scheme is carried out properly so as to benefit people. 

Do you know of any institution in the country from which you codW get men trained 
for this purpose ?— A. It is difficult to answer that. 

Q. So far as you are aware ?— if. It is possible that you can get a few men from any 
of the institutions who will be capable of taking up that position. They are few and far 
between. 

Q. What is the system of agricultural education in Australia? Can you tell us briefly ?— 
A. It is part of the general course up to a certai i standard. They have what they call Agri- 
cultural High Schools. They are connected with the ordinary schools but they form a 
separate department where students who show a particular aptitude for agriculture are selected 
aud sent. 

Q. Are farms attached to them ? — A. Yes, and then they have agricultural colleges in the 
States. Some have two and some three, according to the size of the State, and the Universities 
have agricultural departments so that a boy can be connected with agricultural studies from his 
early years right up to the end of his University career. 

Q. Are there a large number of farmers attracted to the schools ?-*A. Nearly all the 
, agricultural schools have a large proportion of farmers' sons. 

Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. Do you think it would be advisable to place any restriction on the 
exports of fertilisers, Buch as bone meal, oil cake, etc., with a view to popularise their use in 
India?— A. You cannot gain your point in that way. The point is that if the people were 
educated in the use of them they would be utilised here instead of being shipped away to the 
country's loss. 

Q. Would that not be a lengthy process? Would you not say in Japan people know the 
value of bone meal and that they will pay very much higher prices than people in this country 
will do for many years to come?— A. I do not think the difference is so great. We have 
shipped stuff to Japan ourselves. We are getting practically the same price in this country. 

Q. Could you tell us something more about the Government certificates of quality in 
Australia?—^. I can say something regarding wheat. I do not know.if the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken that up now but in Victoria the Agricultural Department has fixed a f. a. q. 
standard. They get Bample lots from all over the State. In Melbourne the Government 
Department officers empty the whole lot and they go through an elaborate process of mixing 
and this particular mixture is taken as the standard. The bushel was measured out from that 
an^the standard was determined according to the amount that was in that bushel, 

Q. Were certificates granted in all cases where there were shipments from Australia? — 
A. Yes. * 

Q. If the certificates were granted was that the end of the whole matter? No claims 
oould then be made?— A. I do not know sufficiently about that. 

Q. What about the wheat that did not attain to a certain standard ? It was made up 
again ?— A. They have got various grades such as f . a. q., good, seconds, and so on. 

Preeiient.—Q. Is that the only standard the weight per bushel?— A. They have samples 
of different qualities. The experts would be able to tell the grade from them. 

Sir F. H. Stewart.— Q. Is this standard fixed by Government or are the dealers 
represented alto?— if. They have one or two representatives. 

Q. You mean the shippers themselves?— if. There if a sort of Board. Government does 
not do anything independently. These people vjrprk with the Gomnment. 

Q, Do you think that a similar system would work here ?— 3 cannot wr. It would 
he % very much more difficult business here than in Australia. I have 4wa|^jofttn 
number of times but them are difficulties in the way. It would not he a rin %m 
Blatter to work here ^ 
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Mr. d. Ciatterto*.—^. Are there any Indian firms engaged in the fertiliser trade?—/ I 
know' of a oouple of firms. 

Q.*How many Enropeab’firms ?— / They are praotieallv four. 


Witness No. 175. Mr. G. L. Bop*. 

• JJb. G. D. HopE/Ph.D., B.'Sc., F.C.S., Chief Scientific Officer, Indian Tea Association, 

* Calcutta % 

• ^Written Evidence. 

The scientifio department of the Indian Tea Association has now been in existenoe for Tecbnlcsl iti 
16 years but during that time the staff has never been large enough to cope adequately with the 
twofold activities— namely, advisory work and research — which are almost inevitably forthwith 
demanded of such a department, from the moment it is established (and which haB been 
demanded in this particular case) when it is supported largely by funds subscribed by com- 
mercial concerns. 

The tendency has been, in practice, to devote by far the greater part of the time at the 
disposal of the officers of the department to advisory work, and the time put aside for research 
has always been of necessity largely interfered with by routine work of an advisory character, • 
which cannot possibly be avoided when this character has once been given to the work. 

It is firmly my opinion that since the inception of the department the material bonefTt to 
the tea industry which has been derived by making use of the officers of the department 
in an advisory capacity, has been very much greater than is ever likely to have been obtained 
from the results of research work alone, by a staff of the same numbers. ^ * 

Although individual planters are with few exceptions ready to listen to the personal advice 
and suggestions of European officers of the department, they are not usually so susceptible 
to information imparted through the medium of publications. Consequently the advisory 
work of the department, which consists in touring and lecturing in the planting districts, 
interviewing representatives of agency firms and others in Calcutta, keeping up a large 
correspondence with planters, and publishing information not necessarily derived from original 
research, should not be curtailed to make time for research, but should unquestionably form 
an essential separate activity of the department, whioh, to suit its particular needs, Bhould be 
also adequately equipped with a staff capable of carrying out research into the various branches of 
the industry ; ana this research should go on without the discontinuity which is inevitable 
when each officer has to act in a dual capacity. This necessity for advisory and research work 
is similar to that for demonstration and experiment respectively in the case of ryot’s crops, and 
progress is best effected by confining the work of each officer to one branch. 

At the present moment the staff of the scientific department of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion is not large enough to cope satisfactorily with both branches of work. If it were to act 
in an advisory capacity only its value would be quickly lessened owing to lack of material 
with which to advise ; if in a research capacity only, the large immediate monetary value of 
such advisory work as it is carrying on now and of that which it could carry on much more 
effectively in the future, if it were adequately staffed for both activities, would be lost. 

In the present condition of the tea industry, when the price of tea has been high for 
several years, and money has been forthcoming for all operations which conduce to increases 
in the size of crops, the Association would not have been justified, in my opinion, in doing 
otherwise, with the pre-war staff of five European officers, than directing them to act chiefly 
in an advisory capacity j but the industry as a whole would be well advised to spend in the 
future a much larger sum in obtaining scientific aid, and the necessity for more research work 
is now more than ever evident. . 

Witness hen gave confidential evidence. 

Obal Evidence, 5th^ January 1917, Rewsrcb »bro«d. 

% 

Witness here gave confidential evidence . 

J/r. C. E . Xow.— Q, H^eyou an experimental station ? — A . Yes. 

Q. What do you do with regard to the sale of fertilisers to planters ? Do you advise 
them?— A% I advise them as £o the choice of fertilisers. 

Q. With refererence to the soil and climate ?— i. With reference to the soil and 
climate of the tea districts of North- Kast India. 

Q, Your work extends to theDoars and Assam?— A. Darjeeling, Cachar, Sylhet, Assam 
and the Doars and Terai, 

Q, Do yon get fertilisers sent to you for analyses by planters?—^. For a short ffcne 
our department undertook analyses 'pf fertilisers ana soils for a fee but the idea of our doing 
so was given up because our staff is small and the time so occupied can more profitably be , 
devoted/to research* s 

bagone just as well in Calcutta ?— Yes. 


* 
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Q. Supposing a fertiliser was sent by a planter to Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet k Oa for 
analysis, would you check the analysis ? — A. If I doubted the accuracy of an analysis 
submitted to me as a guide to the choice of manures, or for any other reason, 1 would, in 
the first instance, probably draw the attention of the particular planter or a proprietor who 
had sent me the analysis, to the matter, and would ask him to have it re-analysed and if 
necessary I would, with his consent, take up the matter with the Indian Tea Association. 
A sub-committee of this Association deals with the work of the scientific department. 

Q. What are the fertilisers which are mostly used by tea planters ?—A* Besides oattle 
and lime manures obtained locally, lime, superphosphate, basic slag* sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash, oilcakes, animal and fish manures are used very largely ; nitrate and 
sulphate of potash in smaller quantities. The use of other artificial manures is restricted to 
very small quantities. 

Q. Do you find, as a matter of fact, that these have produced satisfactory results ?— ^ 
When used judiciously and in the proper connection with other field operations manures in 
most cases give excellent results. 

Q. Do you find that fertilisers are recommended in a way that leads the planter to use 
them in unsuitable conditions ? — A . About two or three years ago at a time When more 
extended use of fertilisers was taking place rapidly there was a determined effort on the 
part of several suppliers to sell mixtures of manures often described by such names as 
“standard mixtures" and the like, and my department was against any proposal to use such 
♦ mixtures on a large scale, our reason being that with such differences of soil and climate 
as obtain in the tea districts of North-East India individual planters were not likely to get 
the best results by buying in that way. Mixtures said to have the special merits of 
improving quality, and crop, of producing special development of the frames of bushes, and 
so on, where aotuallv advertised oy those who could have known nothing in detail about the 
soil and climate of individual estates nor did they make reference to them in their 
advertisements. 

Q. HaB that now been dropped or is it still earned on ? — A . It is still carried on to a 
small extent, but it has largely been dropped. 

Q. Have you any experience of certificates of quality for manures under the authority 
of Government ? — A. I have no experience of that, 

Q. Do you know what the law is in the United Kingdom ? — A. Not in detail. I had 
very little experience of agriculture in England before I came here. 

Q. What is your idea as to the action that might advantageously be taken by Govern- 
ment in this country? — A. I think that suppliers should be permitted only to sell under a 
license granted by Government. 

0. Including not only importers or manufactures, but up-country agents, small cultivators, 
emallbazar men ?— A. I see no particular difficulty in arranging that they should only be 
allowed to sell if they have a license. 

Q. Like poisons or fireworks ? — A . If there is any charge connected with it, it might be 
nominal in the case of the small seller. 

Q. How would you use this license with reference to the purity of the stuff sold ?— - 
A. If any case of impurity occurred that license will be liable to be taken away. 

. Q. And who do you think is a suitable authority for inspecting it ? — A • I think a 
whole-time officer wouid have to do it, if it refers to the whole of India. 

President. — Q. In that case, would it not be better, if it does not interfere with private 
enterprise, to arrange for fertilisers to be distributed through the Agricultural Department? 
The Agricultural Department would actually become the purveyors of fertilisers of known 
qualities ; they would be in touch with co-operative societies ; the people would have greater 
confidence in the fertilisers ; and the extension of fertilisers would be developed. On the 
other hand, there would be a certain amount of interference with private enterprise which, ao 
far as can be seen, has not established itself sufficiently well ?— X At present the use of 
large quantities of certain classes of fertilisers is practically confined to estates under European 
management* Under your arrangement would planters be prevented from buying manures 
otherwise than through the Agricultural Department ? 

Q. There would be recognition of your department's certificate as equivalent to Govern- 
ment's. In the case of the ordinary ryot, who is the man that we want to use fertilisers on 
a very large scale, he will always be slow and timid about using fertilisers ; he will have no 
conficlenoe ; and there will be a set-back if he thinks that a fertiliser is fraudulent or decep- 
tive ?— A. My work brings me in no manner of way in contact with the question of dealing 
with the ryot, 

Q. "You could not form a mental picture of what the conditions would j be ?— jf. & can 
imagine that an arrangement such as you suggest would be helpful to ryots. 

Q. Am I oorrect in assuming that fertilisers if properly applied are going to alter the 
whdp phase of agriculture in India and thjat we are going to solve the agricultural problem of 
production in that way very hugely ?— A'. I think so personally. I believe that fertilisers are 
going to play a very important part in the agriculture of India. v 

Q. Big enough to take it up as a serious proposition ?— A. Certainly, In regard ' to tea, 
I was very much struck in Ceylon by what appeared to me to be the case^ that the sopgjttefs of 
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fertiUsOTf had got things more into their own hands than was necessary or desirable. I think 
thii is lew so now than it was some years previously. This is a thing to be avoided if possible 
m India. “ 

G* In the case of planters, they would naturally consult you in the matter of using a 
new fertiliser and at the meetings of the Association you would be in a position to give them 
a general warning as to their effeot, but the* ryots are not so easily gathered together and 
taught ?— At Yes. Exactly. 

Mr. C. B. Low.— Q. Have you seen anything of cultivators on the land of planters?— 
Have they shown any sign of using fertilisers?— i. Such experience as I have had shows 
that they have done but little. 

G • Do you notice if the Indian tea gardens use artificial manures ? — A, Comparatively 
little. But I think they do so to some extent in copy of their European neighbours. J 

Bir F. H. Stewart.--* Q. Are the committee of the Indian Tea Association in possession 
of your views about advisory and researoh work ?— A. Yes. 

G* Do you think they are going to increase your staff ?— A. I think their attitude will 
be one tending that way, as soon as the War is over. 

G* It is on the research side especially that you want an increase of establishment ? — 
A . Yes. When one officer is acting in two capacities, and tjje department, as a whole, is 
short-handed, the research work is the first to suffer. 

' G* ^ the research side of your staff is strengthened you could continue to superintend 
both the advisory work and research work? — A . I think it would be possible, if the staff 
were increased for the head of the department to attend to both. 

0- are entirely under the Tea Association ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Thcfreisno Government connection or Government control?—^. No. There is a 
subsidy from the Government of India, and) from the Governments of Bengal and Assam. 
The Indian Tea Association and the branch and the affiliatod Associations provide funds 
which make up the balance. No money is provided from the Tea Cess Funds. 


Witness No. 176. Mr.F.A.A* 

Cowley, 

Hon'blb Mr. F. A. A. Cowlky, Secretary and Chief Engineer , Public Works Department , 

Bengal . 

Written Evidence. 

Note on the waterways committee . 

Mr. Cowley was examined orally on thii note prepared by Mr. G, H, W. Davies, I.C.S 

Qs. 97 •100,— -In 1906 a Standing Committee wa6 appointed “ periodically to inspect 
the natural and artificial waterways between Calcutta and East Bengal and to suggest 
measures of improvement.” 

The Committee consisted of three official] and one non-official member (nominated by 
steamer company). Its scope was limited to the channels from Calcutta as far east as Barisal 
and Madaripore. 

The Committee was to suggest to Government measures of construction and mainten- 
ance for giving greater facilities to traffic and measures to control and regulate traffic. 

In 1911 the following additions were made to the Committee 

(1) Representative nominated by Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) Representative of East Bengal Commerce. 

(3) East Bengal Official (Chief Engineer). 

(4) Vice-Chairman of Fort Commissioners. 

The objeot of the'change was to give fuller representation to commerce and to change 
the body from a departmental committee constituted for inspection purposes and for the 
determination of professioflal questions into a general advisory body which could be consulted 
by Government on all questions connected with the utilisation and the improvement of the 
waterway* of the two provinces. 

In February 1912 the Committee recommended to Government the formation of a 
p^nanent u Waterways Department.” Proposals were made in the Press about the same 
time for the formation of a " Waterways Trust.” 

Pending decision on these questions, Government decided to enlarge the Standing 
Waterways Committee, which was to be oomposed of — 

* * President : 

Member of Executive Council in charge of PuJpKo Works Department portfolio. 

t/r ' ’* ' j ‘ ‘ * 1 n2 
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Chief Engineer to Government of Bengal. 

An official member to be nominated b y Government to advise on financial matters. 

The Superintending Engineer, South-Western Circle. 

A representative of railway interests tdbe nominated by Government. 

Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 

A member to be nominated by Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. 

A member to be nominated by Bengal National Chamber of Commeroe. 

A member to be nominated by Narainganj Chamber of Commerce* 

A member to be nominated by two steamer companies. 

Bihar and Orissa and Assam were to be asked to depute their Chief Engineers to advise 
on matters in which they were concerned. 

Subsequently a special sub-committee was appointed to examine the probable costs of 
maintenance and revenues of waterways with a view to the formation of a Trust. 

After several discussions this speoial sub-committee deoided in March 1914 that the 
formation of a waterways trust eras not possible until the new Grand Trunk Canal had been 
sanctioned and funds provided for its construction. 

* The local Government favour the establishment of a waterways trust, but consider that 
it should not be created until it is justified by the financial position of the Grand Trunk 
Canal. 

The chambers of commerce, on the other hand, desire that the trust Bhould be created 
at once and that it should carry out the construction of the canal. 

Meantime the Standing Waterways Committee continues as an advisory body to Gov- 
ernment. It considers new projects and schemes, opening new waterways, maintenance of 
existing waterways, levy of tolls, dredging operations, etc. Since the war its operations 
have been curtailed by lack of funds. 

It may be asserted that with a committee thus constituted commerce and trade is not 
likely to suffer through neglect of the waterways of Bengal. 

Oral Evidence, IOtii January 1917. 

President .— * Q. You know the question from the point of view of Government, and we 
should like to know whether there is anything that we can do, whether it iB necessary, in 
faot, for us tt> take the matter in anv way beyond what has been taken up by your Govern- 
ment. We have bad what 1 suppose it is your note ?— A. I fancy that has been prepared by 
Mr.. Davies. 

Q. It Beems to be a historical sketch of what has taken place. It says, “ In February 
1912, the Committee recommended to Government the formation of a permanent Waterways 
Department. Pending decision on 'these questions, Government decided to enlarge the Stand- 
ing Waterways Committee.” Which Government ?—A. m The Bengal Government. • 

Q. But I understand that the Trust proposed was intended to operate over Eastern 

Bengal and Assam and in the west over Bihar and Orissa and even to the United Provinces ? 

A . The Trust proposed was to control the waterways of both the provinces. It would not go 
very far into the United Provinces but up to the limit of steam navigation on the Ganges, 
that is, I belieVe about the boundary of Bengal and the United Provinoes. 

Q. There will be a good many difficulties about bank rights of way, that is, riparian 
rights in passing through these different districts ? — A. Yes. I believe I am correot in 
stating that accretions belong to the zamindar who owns the land alongside. 

Q. Would that require legislation ? — A. Yes. But I presume that the Trust if it was 
interested in navigation would not permit of accretions where it was necessary to stop 
them. 

Q. But it will have to get power by legislation ?•— A. I do not think so. 

Q. Had this question been before the Gever ament of India ? — A . No. We had a, sub- 
committee and I was President of that sub-committee. A unanimous report to Government 
was submitted by us in whioh we stated that it was impossible for a Trust to be formed until 
such time as the Trust had some assets. The assets wo proposed were, of course, the Grand 
Trunk Canal. When that had been completed the formation of a Trust could be more 
reasonably thought out. At the present time the formation of & Trust is impossible because 
there are no assets. $ 

Q. The Chambers of Commerce are in favour of forming the /frost at once ?-— AL The 
proposal would simply mean that this Local Government and the ^Imperial Government and 
every other Local Government concerned wpuld have to subscribe very largely, in fact, nearly 
the whole oost. *. 

Q. Is there anything against it on the score of principle ? You and your 
‘think that it is desirable ? — A. Undoubtedly, 1 think. Of course, my ideijS on 
the Trust may not be quite in accordance with the Ideas of {he chambers o$ 
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the representatives of the steamer companies, I do not see how the Trust is to be formed 
without the Government hating; a paramount interest for some period of years. 

i Sir F, H. Stewart, — Q. Who "were on the sub-committee ?—A, The report of the sub- 
committee was signed by myself, Mr. Pointon as representing the steamer companies, 
Mr. Gerard nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Hilary. 

Sreeident . — Q. Where does the Waterways Committee get its funds from?— A. It 
has no funds. It is a purely advisory committee. 

Q The note says, “ Since the war, its operations have been curtailed by lack of 
funds Jf ? — 4, Jbftt is, of course, to a certain extent true in this* respect, that for the 
improvement of waterways we have, si nco this Standing Waterways Committee was formed, 
submitted to the Government of India certain proposals for the purchase of a dredging 

S 1 t. The Government of India have sanctioned certain estimates and we have purchased one 
ger at a cost of four or five lakhs, I forget the exact figure now and several other 
things in the shape of barges, steam tugs and that sort of thing. That has now in part 
gone to Mesopotamia. 

Q. You are still of opinion, in spite of what the chambers of commerce say, that 
it is impossible to form a Waterways Trust ?— A. I do not say that it is impossible to form 
it. I say that it is impossible to form a Waterways Trust on the lines of the Port Trust, 
because you have nothing in tho way of funds. 

Q. The Government could guarantee a loan for the purpose surely ? There must be no 
difficulty about that ? The Government need not provide money but may guarantee inteftst 
on loans raised for the purpose ?— A. Yes. That would be one way of solving the difficulty. 

Q. I am asking you this question because if the financial objection is the only 
objection ?— A. I do not think it is the only objection. 

Q. Have you any others ?—A. Yes. Several. Out of India you won't find engineers 
with the necessary experience for this particular class of work. You have, first of all, got to 
get your men here and train them to the conditions which exist. There arc a few engineers 
in this country outside the Public Works Department who have any experience in this, so far 
as I am aware — I may be wrong. 

Q. The conditions that we have to deal with in the Sunderbans are most peculiar, 
and therefore if the whole of the Waterways Engineering Department is to be recruited from 
the Public Works Department, I fail to see how the Government should not have a large 
interest in the matter. 

Q ' I suppose Government would have a large interest in it in any case ? — A. Yes, as 
an Imperial asset. 

Q. I do not know if I am correct ; I do not look upon the Port Trust or any of these 
things as anything in the way of private enterprise, but as a matter of Government handing 
over for administration a sum of money or guaranteed funds. The Trust is formed so that aU 
the interests concerned should be properly represented and that the objects of the Trust 
should be worked in the interests of local people. It is a way really of forming a small 
local Government. The difficulty then in your way is the difficulty of getting engineers ?*— 
A. In tfce first instance, it will be very hard to get engineers with the necessary knowledge of 
local conditions to carry out what the Trust would require them to carry out. There is, no 
doubt, a very large body of piaotical men who have received their training in the service of 
the inland steamer companies who have a great deal of practical knowledge of what goes on 
in the way of silting, etc., and they are now of^jonsiderable use to us in the department in 
maintaining the routes. But their knowledge is not highly skilled knowledge and they have 
more practical experience in the way of overcoming small difficulties than anything else. 


Q. I suppose the class of engineer you will get will be men like the engineers experienced 
on the Mississippi ?— A. I do not know of the exact conditions of the Mississippi, bat men 
who have had experience there would do equally well here. 


Q Do you think there will be any difficulty of men in that kind being obtainable, and if 

they are not obtainable could we not get one or two men and make a start and train others ? — 

A . I do not say that it is impossible, I say that it will take years and I say that in the 

first instance vou Inust have funds. 

¥ 

Q. If the Government financed the TruBt and then handed over the administration of 
the Trust to a body, thaMhody could set to work in the way the Port Commissioners do ? — 
A' Yes. I do not mean to say that the thing is impossible. In my opinion, if you form a 
Trust to carry out the scheme for the improvement of these waterways, you must, I think, in 
the original instance, rely upon Government to do the work and provide funds. I think it will 
be unfair to the Public Works Department to have this scheme carried out by the Trust. 


42 I do not quite follow that point why it should be unfair to Public Works Department 
officers. Somebody who is efficient should do the work and if they arc Public Works officers 
so much the better^ bqt in the absence of officers experienced in this class of work there would 
be no harm in importing an outside engineer and placing him under the orders of the Trust ?— 
A t None Whatever. I do not object to that at all, 

I think thejnain point for us to consider, first of all, is whether this de 1 
i wQlWin the interests of commercial and industrial development ? — A. Yes, 
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Cowley. 

Q. If that is admitted, end I take it for granted from the recommendation of your sub- 
committee, then the question of ways and means arises. The first one is that o$ finance* 
You think there is no difficulty in Government guaranteeing a sum of money raised from, 
the public and placing it at the disposal of a properly constituted Trust ?— .4. I sea no objec- 
tion to it myself. _ 

Q. That gets over the financial difficulty so far as we can judge? Next follows the 
question whether you can get engineers to undertake the work, and I understand you to say 
that at present you could not put your hand on men who have the right kind of experience in 
the Public Works Department, but do you object to introduoiirg river experts from outsHe?— 
A , I do not think I said that. We have men in the Publio Works Department witl^ sufficient 
experience at the present time. 

Q • You have ?— A. Some. I see no objection to getting men from outside with*similar 
experience. 

Q. But if you have experienced officers in the Public Works Department, so much the 
better ? — A» I say that we have at the present time a certain number of Public Works 
Department officers with the necessary experience to start work, not on a very large scale but 
on a small scale. 

Q. Then the question of engineers presents no difficulty ? You have men f ■ — A. The 
difficulty that I was suggesting was not that there were no engineers available, but you would 
have to indent on the Publio Works Department in the original iustance for starting work* 
Tljiat is the point. 

Q. There is no difficulty in that, I suppose ? — A . I suppose there is no difficulty in that. 

Q. The Public Works Department officers will be as glad to work for this Trust as to 
work in any other capacity for the Government ? — A . Yes, 

Q. Are those difficulties removed so far as we can judge this morning— the financial 
question and the question of engineers?— A. Yes; the difficulties are, in my opinion, removed 
if you can obtain t£i© necessary financial assistance and the engineers with the necessary 
qualifications to carry on the work. 

Q. I understand you to say that these engineers do exist to begin with ? — A. Yes. 
Some exist, of course, I dare say, in Burma and elsewhere where similar conditions exist. 

Q. Are there any other difficulties that we ought to take into account before making 
any recommendation on this point ? — A. None whatever. The only difficulty which the 
committee of which I was the President pointed out was that if the Trust was formed it would 
have no assetB. 

Q. Aie you of opinion that we should be justified in urging this on Government as a 
mattei of public importance when finances permit ? — A. I think to a certain extent it is of 
Very great importance. In my opinion we must have the Grand Trunk Canal. This is purely 
my own personal opinion. Otherwise inland steamer companies in time will be up against a 
Very big problem. 

Q. Whatever you form, a Waterways Department, or a Waterways Trust, or a Standing 
Waterways Committee, its first work would be the construction of the Grand Trunk Canal? — 

. A% Yes. . 

Q. It seems to me that the difficulties are not great so far as they are visible? — A . The 
difficulties are not great if the money is forthcoming. 

Mr. C. & Low . — Q. Was there any idea#f getting any more funds from any of the 
interests concerned, not only from the Governments but from the interests concerned? — 
A . Yes. The whole thing was threshed out. M ay I quote from my note on the formation 
of a Waterways Trust, dated the 6th April 1916. The proposals were that the Trust should 
take over and maintain and manage groups 1 and 2, we group the waterways into groups, 
and receive therefrom all tolls and revenue derivable paying to the Government of India 
an annual sum of BOO, 000 for the canals included in group 2. A further subsidy shall be 
paid by the Imperial and the Provincial Government for the maintenance of all the rivers 
included in group 3. _ Mr. Pointon's proposal was that the Government of India should pay 
a subsidy of six lakhs of rupees per annum, the Government of Bengal a similar sum and the 
Governments of Bihar and Assam should pay a subsidy of one lakh. The District Boards 
should pay subsidies for work done. 

Q. That is supposed to be enough to cover the estimates of expenditure ?— A. No # 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malavtya . — Q. What would be the total receipts so estimated?— 
A . 15 lakhs is the total of the subsidies. Subsidies to the extent of 14 lakhs ifould be 
required to carry out the programme of work annually. That is the general calculation. 

1/r. (7. E. Low.— Q. The class of receipts was from the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments and the District Boards?—^. Yes. 

Q. And also the tolls leviable were to be made over to the fund? — A< Yes. 

Q. It does not seem to me on that showing that the steamer companies concerned were to 
contribute one iota to the funds for the greatly increased facilities which they wdnH pre- 
sumably enjoy? Is ihat correct? Was there any. reaeon for it,such as miMHtjr to pay or 
difficulty of collection ?— A. At the present time the steamer companies my Ha. % per; trip 
through the Stmderbans and an additional toll peering through # the Ma*Wipore tom, 
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GtowttpMBt get* that smonnt at present. The Madaripore bhil rente !a worked in itself and 
tta amount of toll is credited to that particular work. We keep a capital and revenue 
aeeotnrffor it. Ae regards your question about tolls, I am afraid I cannot give von a very 
dear answer. The idea was that the Ms should be given over to the Trust and with regard 
to the existing looked canals the Government of Bengal was to receive Rs. 90,000 annually 
from those tolls on account of their outlay in construction. In the Madaripore bhil route tolls 
are now paid and Mr. Pointon's note says that it is not necessary to raise the toll. As regards 
the use of the other channels I presume that the same rate of toils as at present exists would 
not continue but would have to be Increased. 

Q* Yo® see my point. The body is constituted for the purpose of improving the facilities 
which those interests enjoy ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are making them pay a substantial increase for a specifio work, namely, the Grand 
Trunk Canal, but it is not clear whether you make them pay any more for the improved 
facilities which they will enjoy on the rest of the system ?— A. The question of the increase 
of tolls is not one which should be lost sight of at all. 

Q. Turning to the question of the Grand Trunk Canal Project, you speak of it as an 
asset? — A. Yes. 

Q. It is, of course, also a liability ? Is it clear that it would pay ? — A. It gives vou 8 per 
cent. This estimate is very complete and very reliable. The former estimate which was 
made was, in some respects, deficient, as various difficulties were not thought of. This 
estimate prepared by Mr. A ddams- Williams is a complete and accurate forecast of wlmt, 
I believe, ingoing to happen if the Grand Trunk Canal is constructed. 

With reference to estimates on productive works generally, there is a certain amount 
of experience and you oould fix some figure of interest which they would pay. Has there been 
experience of works of this kind?— A, Yes. We have the Madaripore bhil route at the 
present moment. 

Q. Have they been constructed ?— A. That has been constructed. The estimates in that 
case were largely under-estimated, but with the works which we have recently carried out, I 
think that eventually we will got 4 or 5 per cent, out of the Madaripore bhil route as a 
permanency. 

Q. An under-estimate in one case is, 'of course, a valuable guide to future probabilities in 
others?—^, Yes. The under-estimate of Madaripore bhil route was very largely due to the 
fact that it was not thought that it would fulfil its purpose to such a large extent as it does 
now. The conditions have changed and we have to contend with varying conditions and we 
have had to extend our works to prevent silt deposit and that sort of thing with the result 
that at the present moment this year we have a very large excess of toll over that of any 
previous year. 

Q. Is there any other instance besides the Madaripore bhil hearing on the point? — 
A . We have many instances — the navigation canals of Midnapur, the Orissa coast canal. 
These are all losing concerns. The navigation has been very largely stopped by the railways. 
The loss is due to the increase of railways in the immefliate neighbourhood. 

Q. You have reason to think that you have got a sufficient basis?— A. Yes. 

Sit F. H. Stewart . — Q. Your Standing Waterways Committee is a puroly advisory 
committee? — A . Yeg. 


Q. Who js the executive offioer of it?— A. For instance, at the last meeting a Member 
of the Executive Council, Bengal, the Hon'ble Mr. Beatson Bell, was the President and there 
were ten, ordinary members with the Secretary. 

Q. Executive action is taken through the Public Works Department ?— Yes. 

Q. How often does this Standing Committee meet ?— A. Whenever necessary. For 
instance, we should have a Standing Committee meeting to consider this report immediately 
after it has v been issued to the public bodies. 


President Q. Have you got any further remarks to make ?— A. I should like you to 
consider that paragraph in Mr. Addams-Williams’ report which refers to the necessity of 
putting through this work. You will see there that he shows very clearly that unless a canal 
of this kind is shortjy constructed the steamer routes of the Eastern Bengal will be, to a 
certain extent, put to a very considerable extra expense and trouble. The difficulty is that 
yon have to move from west to east to get to Eastern Bengal and east and west channels 
present a difficult problem. The north and south channels maintain themselves to a very great 
extent and the difficulty is the maintenance of these east and west channels. The Sunaerbans 
area is now to a certain extent in parts reclaimed and the east and west channels are drying 
and difficulties will increase, so that a canal of this description which will avoid the worst part 
ofthe8underbans is eminently desirable, and in the interests of the steamer services and trade 
with' the Eastern Bengal by river, very necessary. 

Q. Wo ought to urge it with or without the bigger question of forming a Waterways 
fmt ?— i. Yes* / 



written evidence) 
I^Mleye^ the impression might arise that I am of 
* GoverncAeut to guarantee interest on loans raised for 




the j>mf aw of a Waterway* Treat. I hare mid in my emfianee that this weald be one-wra^’el^ * 
aomng the financial difficulty but aa I have more than once elated m my evidence, thi itCr 
culty la that a Treat if formed at once on the linea of the Calcutta Port Treat would hare Ho 
aaaeta, and I am of opinion that the time haa not arrived ^whea each * proposition could be 
laid before the Government of India with any chance of aocoeaa I aha]} be eladSthie 
opinion be recorded. * 

* Wmwas No. 177, 

*• Mu, J, C. K, PEii&sex, Fint land Acquisition Officer, Bengal 

* Weitten Evinwrcn. 

Account of theTrade in raw hide s in Calcutta . 

The trade in raw hides before the war, so far as Calcutta was concerned, was almost 
entirely in the hands of German firms or firms the controlling interest of which was largely 
German. These firms formed a combine of shippers and worked in connection with a similar 
combine of buyers at Hamburg, to which port the great majority of the hides were exported. 
On two occasions at least two firms endeavoured to break through this combine ; both attempts 
were entirely unsuccessful. Various suggestions have been made as to the causes of this 
cojpbine which undoubtedly existed. It has been suggested that the shippers and buyers 
were backed by the German Government who desired for military reasons to pet th© control of 
the trade into their hands. Personally I do notjbelieve that this was the origin of the combine, 
though 1 ‘think the German Government made use of it during the period immediately 
before the war to retain the control of the supplies of leather required for military purposes. 
But in its origin the combine was economic rather than political. The hide trade has always 
been looked down on. It is not a particularly savoury business. It has had in the past a 
bad reputation. There is often much dishonesty in the method of curing the hides in the 
mofussil* the fleshers and skinners often adding earth and other substances to the salt used 
for curing, or skinning the hides badly in order to increase the weight. There have also been 
many complaints of a grave nature brought against the collectors of the hides in the districts. 

I may refer to the agitation ns to the practice of 'skinning goats alive in order to procure 
larger skins and to the outbreak of cattle-poisoning that occurred some years ago in Bihar. 
For tbeso reasons the ordinary English firms in this country would not touch the trade, and 
it was consequently left for any persons who wished to take it up. After the Franco-German 
war there was a very great development of the tanning industry in Germany and Austria and 
to a large extent the tanners in those countiies deprived the English tanners of this business. 
In order to meet their demands for raw materials, the purchases of the raw hides on behalf of 
Germany and Austria increased very largely, until shortly before the war these countries were 
taking 00 to 70 per cent, of the total hides exported from Calcutta. These hides were shipped 
direct to Hamburg and Trieste which ports were the principal buyers. This fact alone suffi- 
ciently explains the German control of the trade. It is obvious that if Germany and her allies 
purchase seven- tenths of the total produce, they will make their own arrangement for the 
selection and shipment of the goods purchased. The trade fell naturally into German 
hands. The firms who had taken it up found it extremely profitable, and as in any other 
business, when they found that new firms, attracted by the profits, were endeavouring to 
enter the business, they naturally proceeded to freeze them out. This was the chief reason 
for the combine. At the Bame time the trade is obviously of great military value, and I do 
not think there is much doubt that the German Government were aware of tfcis in the 
* years immediately preceding the war and that they encouraged it. . 

The following is a brief account of the organization of the trade. . % ; ■: 

Raw hides, after being dried or salted in the mof ussil, are despatched in the first instance 
by the collectors to the arathdars or commission agents in Calcutta. These hides come from 
all over the North-Western Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The hides coming from the west are usually dried hides, those from the east are usually 
salted hides. The arathdars deal with all classes and descriptions of collectors. Their 
biggest customers are the big butchers of Cawnpore, Lucknow, Patna, and such towns ; 
parcels of hidea despatched to them may vary from 10, COO to 1U0 hides. But the arathdar 
is merely a commission agent. He receives the hides, stores them in his godown and sells 
them to the shippers. He does not actually purchase the hides himself and they do not at 
any time become his own property. 

His commission is realized when the hides are sold and is generally fixed at so much 
per 100 pieces. The commission does not depend on £he poce obtained. The arathdar** 
suooess will, however, depend on his obtaining good prices. At the same time the arathdar 
is largely responsible for financing the collectors,^ According td the custom of the trade, 
he advanees75 per oehi of the value ofthertrtdes deipgfohei teium on*ribeipt of the raflway 
receipt ; and, when competition is keen; he may even advance as much as 100 pet qent* II# 
gets no /interest on these advances. When desjfitch the eottoctor fixes a 
minimum price below which the arathdar may ~nofi j^^wjAbut hia* ftemving 

<the hides the ar*thd*r stfiMts and olaasifieii^ shippsmflmt he 

a perblof such and such hides for sale. The is of no 
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WjA j$ aHJHJr used ior his own information in' deriding what price the parodflfe hades 
cbodu Qiriij the rearobssififeatiou of the hides for the purpose of export being Jnadtfj by [the 
ihftpente^ > • 

J e riuvpers visit the arathdar* s go<tawn, examine and select the parcels of hides 
F(ff sale, and according to their own selection offer a certain price for them <f all*ronnd. ,, 
The arathdfr takes 4he best price obtainable and this concludes his part in the business, the 
shippers being entirely responsible for the removal of 4he hides. By the custom of the 
trad* cow hides are sold by the “ pound," the “ pound " being equal to 20 pounds (Avoir- 
dupois). They are also sold w all-round." This means that the buyer must accept a parcel 
containing a certain proportion of -all classed and that be is not entitled to include the better 
classes and to Reject the worse. The reason " for this i* that unless the hides are lumped 
together in this way, it would be impossible to find a* market for the worse classes of tides 
^at all and these tfdnld be unsaleable. The success of the German firms was largely due to 
'the fact that they, were willing to purchase “ nil-round, " whereas Ispahan! and Sons and 
other firms only desired to purchase the better qualities. An <( aU-round " parcel of hides 
might, for instance, contain the following qualities 


80 per cent, slaughtered. 
12 ditto 


4 per cent, rejected. 

4 ditto double rejected. 

After the Bale the shipper removes the hides to his own godown. They are here first 
trimmed, that is to say, the claws, earth, etc., are removed, and are then araenicated in order 
to preservtthem. The cost of this is infinitesimal. The hides are immersed for 24 houfir 
in a weak solution of arsenic and then spread out to dry in the sun. This process is not 
necessary in the case of salted hides. After this the shipper makes his selection and Classifies 
the hides for export. 

A great deal has been made of this classification. In the correspondence sent to me 
it is represented as being extremely intricate and difficult and requiring great experience. 
And it is also said that it is extremely difficult to understand the marks. It is really, 
however, a very simple matter. By the custom of the trade hides are divided into the follow 
ing classes 

1. Agm — Well cleaned hides of a good yellow colour. 

2. Purneas — Darker and not so well cleaned. 

3* Darbhangat—P airly cleaned. 

4. Patnas — -Badly cleaned hides with flesh and sinews adhering. 

5. Bazar— Very badly cleaned and rotten in plaoes, 

This classification refers to dried hides only. The names used do not necessarily 
the hides in question come from these places. “ 
a particular class of hides and might as 
denote quality. 

Salted hides are similarly classed as 


mean that 

They are merely used as trade names to describe 
well be replaced by Nos. 1, 2, 8, etc. They only 


Dacca, Meherpur, etc. A similar cttasification 
according to districts is used in Madras and I believe in Bombay also. But the seleotor in 
classifying the hideB makes no enquiries as to the place of origin and simply assigns each hide 
to each class according to its condition when he sees it. Most of the best dried hides do, of 
oourse, come from Agra and the neighbourhood. But if a hide of this quality was produced 
and cured in Calcutta or anywhere else, it would still be classed as Agra. 

These classes are again subdivided into the following qualities by the selectors 

(1) Commissariat. 

(2) Slaughtered. 

(8) Dead. ' 

(4) Rejected. 

(5) Double rejected. 

Here again these terms merely denote quality and there is nothing really abstruse about the 
classification. The selector makes no Inquiry as to whether the hide that he is classifying 
actually oomes from slaughtered cattle or not. He judges solely by the appearance. 

(1) Commissariat hides are the best possible hides in their class. They are not very 

common affB practically only occur in Agras. The name was obviously given 
because the best hides come from Commissariat slaughter houses. 

(2) Slaughtered. These are average first^lasr hides without defect or blemish. 

(3) Dtoi,— These are thasame Ipdes with one defeet, such as a out or a brand mark. 

(4|) BdJeeted^Theffi ar^hides badly cut or mark^or branded. 

(9) Double The^ ire mt worsfr eltts of hides, ratten in places and vezy 

btdly marked ^branded. w 

Jhe oksriflo^ion hav fa w t » e »tnad 4 t!Miide»are again divided into heavy, middle and 
clasi jjjr' ^ ^ 

- Am- I -btve t. fis® .tout ifts clajsifioation, tmd u.t 

.pwgyyqf Mi the nnS. fHeHaiijjjf % Gaiiuifiroi* rely entirelj^npeulfcea 
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IndmrftfiiabliBhmenlfor the classification ahd «ele^|iion of the hideA^H woulci be * 

possible for (Jie shipper to select the hMes hiffiii&f, although h Wrrm occasionally the 

selection. The hides are always selected by" tWO' independent establishment*!' once in the 
arathdaris godown wUen they are purchased and again in the shipper's gofioWnior export 
One selection is checked by the other and ifrseldom happens that there U much difference - 
between the two. The selectors are usually Muhammadans who have been brought up to the 
trade and they are paid on an average Jts. 50 a month. 

The shippers inform me that the tanners in England and elsewhere are perfectly aware 
of* the meaning of their marks! and that no tanner would make a mistake as to the meaning 
of an "Agra, heavy slaughtered" er n " Pufnea light rejected/' Most of the double and 
treble rejected were before the war sent to the Levant. There is at present * no very good 4 
market fdPthese classes. The shipper's classification of tlie hides is tested as in any othqr 
businels by the amount of satisfaction which he gives to his buyers. It is Wry important to 
him that he should maintain a definite standard) as if his biiyex is dissatisfied with one con* 
signment and considers that it; contains too many classified as say, " slaughtered," t.s., first, 
class which should have been classified as u dead," ».e., second olass, he would go elsewhere for 
his next consignment. The classification therefore adjusts itself. 

ST Suggested measures for removing the German control. 


The first question is what measures should be taken for destroying the German control 
*o£ this trade. It is, in my opinion, impossible to do this unless either England or India is 
prepared to take the hides and tan them before export. So long as Germany and Austria 
*oontinue to take threo-fourths of the total exports, it is obvious that they must ultimately 
controt the market. And it would be a mere waste of time to endeavour to devise measures 
to prevent this. I do not think it could be done. Any prohibitory legislation would priifv 
cipally affect the dealers in the raw material, with whom we are chiefly concerned in India, ^ 
and could not have the effect of removing the control naturally exercised by so large a 
purchaser. It must be remembored that the German firms used to pay very good prices for 
the hides. This was one of the chief reasons for their control of the market. 


The only practical suggestions that have been made as to the means to be adopted to 
prevent their recovering this control are : — 

(i) The appointment of an agent in this country by tho English buyers. 

The idea, as I understand if, is that an agent should be sent from England. Several of 
the larger agency houses in this country made an attempt in past years to enter this business. 
They found however that great loss and delay was caused by disputes as to the quality of the 
hides shipped by them on their receipt in England. This difficulty might be overcome if 
the English buyers would consent to send out an agent to this country who should be respon- 
sible for the quality and selection of the hides shipped, the agency houses in India being 
responsible for financing the business only and not for the quality of the goods supplied. If 
any demand in India arises for these hides, such an arrangement might lie made. I may 
point out however that English and other tanners are already perfectly conversant with the 
marks used by the shippers in Calcutta. They know exactly what they are buying, for 
instance when they buy ft " Heavy Agra Slaughtered." Apart from this the English tanners 
apparently do not want these raw hideB. Even if after the war the demand increases,! doubt 
if there would be any great advantage in appointing the proposed agent. The idea is that be 
should select these hides for his principals, and that he would deal with the Indian firms, by 
which, I suppose, is meant the arathdara, on the spot, the idea being that English buyers are ‘ 
distrustful of Indian firms. The proposal seems to ignore the fact that it is not usually the 
arathdars who make the selection for export, but the shippers. As I have already shown, the 
hides are at present really selected by the shippers and they are very thoroughly selected. 
This work is done entirely by Indian establishment. It would be physically impossible |or 
any shipper or agent to select the hides himself. If the proposed agent were appointed, Kb 
would, therefore, merely be competing with the shippers and it would take him several years to 
get together a staff that would enable him to Belect these hides with any success. He would 
psobably in the end simply buy his* consignments from the shippers, relying upon their 
selection, and would thus introduce a fresh link in a business which is already in my opinion 
overweighted with middlemen. " ' 


(ii) That Hie export of rawhides in other than British ships should Be prohibited* 

The second proposal would entail special legislation, and, as I have already pointed out, 
I do not think that it would have any real effect in removing the German control. If assist- 
ance of this nature is to be given by Government, the aim should be to protect, the tanning 
industry in this Country tmd not the interest of the selectors or shippers. Protection of the 
latter would Tb^aefit a small class, and would probably injure- the class which at present deals 
in hides. Protection of the former might build up a Very important industry. The ml 
solution of the quqption is to be found in the development of an indigenous tanning industry 
which will oonvert thesOfeides into either half-finiiM — ^ * 

the country. ? • ” ~ 

w ^ Possibility of creating \ ta%i^g 

■< There are already tanneries ife 

Berhampore and* I fieWjjre, two 4 * 


or fini.hedlegther before they leave 


•<*#£** C‘ 

or fqjir in Camrtta» «*» et 
turnery at Berhampore ha. 
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T ‘certain amount o^fcnning done is the village*, •fcut not 

^“•1 T*®, . I «? Mt thmk it le portable to draw any inference from the raceme or 

failure of raofctamiefiM. They are small •nterpruee, and although their experience is of 
great valim ^technical points, they are not working on a sufficiently large oornmermaf scale 
toafeotjie issues raised. Before the war they were, I believe, in* somewhat precarious 
condition .financially, They are now making a fair profit — at least those which I Have seen 
-aretnaking afairprofit-but thm is largely due to war conditions. The success of these* 
small tanneries has, however, shown that the climate of Bengal in general and of Calcutta 
id ‘partioMar is not unsuitable to the tanning of leather. The conclusion I have arrived at, 
therefore, is that there » no reason why a very important industry in tanning should not le 
developed and that the most suitable place for this would be Calcutta. 

If tanning on a large scale is to be a commercial sucoess, the followiiii conditions 
must ejistu— M ' 

' (1) There must be a large and constant supply of the raw material and experts must 
be available to make the necessary purchases of the raw material for the 
factories. The jute trade is a case in point. Here Calcutta has an obvious 
advantage over any town or place in India. The factories would be at the 
centre of one of the biggest bide markets in the world and would be able fa, 
purchase the raw material at the cheapest rates. There is already in existence** 
a very large and well financed organisation which is constantly collecting 
these hides and pouring them into the arathdarB* godowns in the town. There t 
is also a large organisation occupied in selecting, classifying and purchasing 
these hides for shipment. The shippers would naturally select and 4 buy for thfl; 
factories if these oamo into existence, in the same way as jute brokers puy jute* 
and sell it to the mills. It would make no difference to their business if the 
hides were tanned or half-tanned before shipment. 

If the industry is to be successful on a really large scale ; it is essential that tin* 
material used should be the dried and salted hides at present exported from 
Calcutta. . For this reason the experience of the tanners at present working in 
Calcutta is not so valuable as it might have been otherwise. These tanners 
work almost entirely with freshly skinned hides obtained from the municipal 
slaughter houses. 

There must be a plentiful supply of water which is suitable for tanning. Here 
also Calcutta has an obvious advantage. So far as I know, no analysis of the 
water-supply from the tanners' point of view has been made. But the success 
of Dr. Nilfatan Sirkar’s tannery, which uFes this water, shows that it is 
suitable and there is a plentiful supply. Another point in favour of Calcutta 
is that electrical power can be obtained. I do not know if the electrical system 
of tanuage has any future. . Experts seem to be rather doubtful about it. But 
the advantages of an electric supply are in any case obvious. 

(3) There must bo good banking facilities. The German firms depended very largely 

on the banks who used to advance money against the hides as these were 
brought into their godowns. The Chartered Bank, I believe, did a good deal of 
this business. Such facilities are even more necessary in the case of tanneries. 

In tanning a very large amount of capital is always locked up for one to five 
months in the shape of hides lying in the vats. Here also Calcutta has an^ 
obvious advantage. 

(4) A constant supply of suitable tanning materials. For bark tanning a very 

plentiful supply is already available. The bark chiefly used by the Bengal 
tanners is babul. In Madras, avaram or tarward bark is much used, especially 
for the half-tanned hides which are exported in large quantities. But avaiam 
(i cassia auriculata) possesses no advantages over babul and is probably inferior 
as a tanning material. There is also a plentiful supply of myrobalams. 
Personally 1 do not think that there is much future for baik tanning and very 
soon most of this will be replaced by chrome tannage or tannage with bark 
extra ot. There is already a myrobalam extract factory at Bansra near Ramgaitj, 
Vvhich elports most of its production* As to the chemicals required for -chrome 
tanning, these are chiefly chrome alum or bichromate of potassium and the 
aniline Jy<js required for colouring the leather, Chrome is, I Understand, to 
be Qbtaineu near Quetta, in the Central Provinces and in Ijinghbhum. In any 
case, however, Calcutta is as favourably situated as any other place in India in 

* this respect. . 

(5) There must be a large and constant demand for the Inanufectured article. 

* There is apparently no very great demand Jor dressed leather within India. 
There must, however, be a very large demand outside. The statement attached 
showing the imports into and exports from the «£Wcutta trade block shows . 
this very clearly. I may say at once that without protection it would, be 
impossible for the Bengal ft India* (aimer for the first few years to compete 4 

foirign counfrie# I®*ehno*t every eountr^ a prohibitive duly ha# been * 
placed upon the import ofleifthsirtfd it wwU £§ impossible for them to i 

maifeet. B^t iqpfrfc £c^|kx ^ ^gja^doubt 4bat the^cmand exist#; 



* ' 2 Pbo world mast haw lecher* The continually increasing exports o£ the tun 
hides proves this and the <avar spreading search for new sources of sopoty 4 
* the raw material, » She (Jomand, 4uSl in fact the actual ftdSessity, outside lndii 
the leather manufactored from the hides which we export js, therefore, obai 
enough# Jtadia here is in a very sound position. She controls' one of th 
largest sources of supply of tjfe raw material. I think she is* quite able ti 
treat this with materials which can be procured within the country, and if sh 
likes to insist that it should be treated -before it leaves the country, thi 
consumers of the actual finished leather will be compelled to take it from hex 
The world must have the leather in some shape or other. If India insists thal 
the hides shall be tanned in this country and that no raw hides shall h 
exported except under prohibitive duties, the consumers roust take it in th 
finished shape, They cannot do without it. If in retaliation they put 01 
.duties against it, they will be merely fining themselves. BuFit wiD probabh 
take them several years to discover this, and unless the industry is * protected i 
would be ruined before it was fairly started. • * 

India is also in a veiy good position io ask for protection o! tins nature from Englarid 
The Enghsh tanners will not take these hides and will not tan them at present. It is ex 
Iremely likely that after the war protection of some kind will be introduced in England, th 
Colonies, and India.^ Any measures of this kind must to some extent harm Indian consumer 
Jn respect of the articles protected. India will expect something in return, and if she^doei 
•( ^ a ®k l° p too much, will probably get it. The tanning industry holds out extraordinar] 
prospects of development for the reasons I have given. It is also of the greatest militarj 
importance*. There is, therefore, a very good chance that England may agree to its protectijp 
even though the effect may be to raise the price of leather in England. India should, thererSr? 
press very strongly for protection in this shape, and if it is obtained a very large industry ii 
^tanning will develop. Apart from this, no more effective method of doing away with thi 
German control of the trade could be devised. In a nutshell the position is as follows;— 

Raw hides averaging 1,164,000 maunds a year pass through Calcutta in their raw state 
to be tanned in some other country.- I see no reason why we should not tan or half tan then 
first before we export them. 

Any proposals for Government assistance that I have to make are therefore based on tin 
assumption that the industry will be protected. There are several ways in which assistance 
might be given. 

1. A school of tannery might be established. The object would be to deal practical!} 
with the difficulties that might be felt by the tanners. Throughout my enquiry I have found 
it impossible to obtain any real scientific assistance. I know or no expert tanner in Bengal 
who could supply this. There are many questions connected with the industry which it ii 
impossible to answer without scientific advice and experiment. The institution would concern 
itself with such matters as the following : — 

(1) The production and suitability of the various tanning materials and che m icah 

required. 

(2) The correct proportions of these to give the most profitable result. * 

* <(3) The proper treatment of the hideB in the mofussil. 

(4) The advantages of chrome tanning as compared with bark tanning. 

* (5) whether it would be more profitable to Bengal to turn out half-tanned hides ai 

in Madras or to finish the leather in this country. , 

I am tofd, for instance, by one tanner that the worse varieties of dried and salted Jbidec 
cannot be chrome-tanned profitably. Another tolls me that this is not correct. Idd.nqi 
think either opinion iB based upon actual experience or, if it is, that the experience realty 
' affords sufficient data. The experimental tannery or school of tanning which I euggegt would 
deal with such questions by actual experiment. Again, I am told that it it impossible 'to 
provide a half-tanned Bide such as those required by the W ar Office at present by babul 
tanning or by chrome tanning. -But another tanner tells me that chrome crust father hue 
possibly a great future before it, and yet another says that there would be a great dem&d 
m England for leather whioh had been half-tanned with babul bark. This again is a matter 
for actual experiment. r „ * / 

. , 2 . (?bvernment might assist in the organisation of new Canneries/* either by guarantee- 

ing the interest on the capital raised or by providing a certain amount of this at a W rats 

* of interest, or by agreeing to purchase a definite percentage of the outturn, provided this 
were up to sample, or by providing land. Here also there is a good opportunity to assist in 

* the development of the industry* Government has much spare land in Calcntta tjh$t might 

boused more profitably than it is used at pjpsent. ^ 

3 . Assistance might also be given by supplying the tanning materials required or by 

i • 1 am. .u^a. tnit fltAOA An 4>ka 1 TA Minna L. M _U f ILam Mbn 
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i * fixt^X price provided it wert up to santde . 1 I do not think n.ariL monl/i kI 

leastdiffiealty in procuring the capital required from the amthdan the ehio^f The 

and the various foms interested in the trade. Tire Government expert woukTE tht mZ!" 

St u t F ° n * 6 board - ^ shodd be distinctly understood ' 

nWta LTij X, 1 *f — 7, t' >u d - b i ch ' efl 7 experimental and that one of its principal . 

objects would be tiie training of labour lfl JJie work. All profits in excels of & ner clnt 

would be devoted to experiment, the debenture holders being entitled to their 5 percent and 

Md^rthis h e«mJS S fl a r 8t C 7u ainl7 6XCe ? d that ,, if Protection wer 0 P introduced, . 

example before them other companies would not be long in coming forward.'' 

f the outturn wy unsatisfactory and the tannery was unsuccessful, I would reserve the 
right to Government to close it on return of any capital invested in it. , 

t0 the ex P erts - But ^ a sufficient salary is offered, there Should 
“*7* or mo ] r f- What is wanted is a practical tanner and an 
expert chemist. A factory that would suit very well for such a purpose could probaBlv be 

mmt^M la , re *I} n ^ a ®®rf ain numb* of shares in the company or for cash. If QovctU- 

ontTf^ t^nt aU « in ° ll “fk °°™ der thlS eoheme formal an( i exact proposals could be worked 
outaft&r negotiating with the various persons interested. •* 

V A stl1 * b 1 tter arran gement, but one tliat is very much more expensive, is connected' 
f°“ 8 made by m. he p 0r P° ra * 10n for the removal of the hide trade fronf Calcutta 
rtsdf to the fringe area. The Corporation have resolved that all the arathdars’ -godownsHre 

aT ^ 7 ‘ n ^J° t “ e 8 i 0u ^ b of Seal(,al1 station and to the east of the Eastern 
*v ®f lwav Jl ne ' ^is resolution has been suspended dicing the war, but will -be 

thl'SdXV? n 09 Tl Th t PreE !? 1 a very suilable time to move the godowns, as 

the trade is dull, 1 he scheme that I would suggest is that the arathdars should now be 

persu«ied or forced to remove to a certain definite area in the area set aside by the Corporation 
and that the experimental tannery should be set up there. If the railway allow a sidin* 
other factories would come into existence as near the market as possible, and the result would 
be that the hide and tanning trade would be confined to one part of the town where 
it would have ample facilities for its business and where it would not annov 
the other inhabitants. The great difficulty here is to persuade the arathdars to 
move, ihey will not themselves combine except under pressure and their chief objection is 
that they cannot obtain tho land. I am assured that there is any quantity of land, but as I 
hive said, they will not combine. If land were placed at their disposal, I think they <5ould be 
compelled to move. The Corporation and the Improvement Trust, however, both take the 
view that it is not within their proper functions to provide land for such a purpose. Here 
they are probably right, and I doubt if Government would have any power to acquire for 
such a purpose or to spend publio money on it, even if the arathdars formed a company for 
the purchase of such land as they need. But if Government offered to put down an experi- 
mental tannery as a nucleus and they understood that the supplies of raw material, required 
by the tannery would be taken from their stocks, I have no doubt that they would sooner or 
later group their godowns round it. If such a scheme were ultimately contemplated it 
would probably be possible to lease a faotorv until the new buildings were ready. 

Import) into and export t from Calcutta trade block of hulei [raw and dressed or tanned)) 
carried by rail, road, country boats, inland steamers and sea [coasting and foreign) during 
the four years ending 1915-16. 

Tim 



Imposts. 


Bide. (raw). Hides (dressed 
1 or tanned), 


Expobts. 
Hides (raw) 


191MS 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 
1W5-I6 

:V 


Mds. 

1,836,895 

1,273,034 

924,194 

1,126,418 


Mds. 

5,749 

8,356 

8,756 

5,116 


Mds. 

1,446,619 

1,802,490 

878,947 

1,075,614 


Hides (dressed 
or tanned). 

Mds. 

5,606 

13,153 

650 

760 


. ^ ' *• Oeal evidence, 10th January 1917. . 

Mr. C. E+ 2/0i».— ^)*Tou say that in Madras avaram bark is much used and that the 
supWf of this hark comes miftinly from the Central Provinces. I» that.raww mrieudata ?— * 
A, 1 should like to correct wthat statement. I have been tiying to 'get avaram bark in 
Calqutta'Bfid Z cannot do so except at prohibitive prices. 

W ith reference to the export tax on hides l^e tanniqg facilities that might be provided * 
Id cover onlv a verv small nmnnTtinn nf I.Yia flviii.tl. aii nply and in that case vou would ~ 


w«pld odrer only a very small proportion of the available sup) 

4ft Bitting the trade rather too muoh ? — A. The way in which i understood it is this. I think * 
that if vou are going to make a success of tanning it wonld require a great deal of capital, 
hot think there is any ohanoe of procuring thia unless you guarantee a mSnopoly. ■ s' 

©■ Von hate not heard of any firms in Calcutta vrho jire proposing to start any Jaw 
igMwnts of this em*?— A. No %m»of anfaito havttlafta up.ih» matter. ,1 havepaperiu 
one firm, Tb^didtrjr tofiart thsy gfivs if U£M a fwhuW' J 


I 4o noi 



Q, I have personally had oonfifletotiaf ojitbions Mm one or two veryimportant firm# who 
are considering the matfce*?--^, If it wfil m Jwsttble to establish a tanging industry vttbooi 
potting on pny tax or any kind o> prohibition fO, much the better, But I do not think it 
could be done, t * 

Q. Don't you think that in the case oMhe imposition of a tax the trade would be hit 
and be disorganised ? — A. 1 think it would unless you arrange that the tannery Should 
start work simultaneously with the putting on of the tax, You must find some outlet for the 
ran; hides in the godowns* 

* Q. If tbey could make arrangements to tan a considerable percentage of the hides by, 
say, three or four years from now, you would with effect from that date put on an expotf 
tax ?— A* That will meet my point. 

Q.' It is difficult for Government to promise any such thing because policies changfc?— ■ 
A. The* whole thing is extremely difficult. 

0 . Whfct would you do with the money that you get from this tax. Have you any 
idea of ear-marking it for any particular purpose ?— A. I would use it for a technical institute 
ot for anything else that might be useful to the tanning industry. 

Q. il you put on a comparatively light tax on export trade you could then use it as a 
very effective subsidy for the tanning industry. Have you considered that position T*— That 
could be done. But the same difficulty would arise as existed before the war. Several firms 
did try tanning on a small scale before the war. They found that the German firms were 
prepared to pay a higher prize for the untanned hides than they could get for their tanned 
hides. It extraordinary on the face of it but I am assured that that was so. 

Q. "Thfbt state of affairs did not exist in Madras where there has been extensive 
tanning?—^ It is the finished leather that I am talking about. 

Q. What you apprehend is that either the exporters of hides would close the market 
against the tannere and put up prices to an extent which would be prohibitive or that they 
would arrange to get leather imported and undersoil them in this country ? — A. If we start 
tanning in this country we will have to depend on the same market for the sale of our 
leather as Germany and Austria depended on before the war, and if the Germans are willing 
to pay more for the raw hide and can sell the leather cheaper than we can they will capture 
the markets and we shall lose them. 

Q. But surely if you have the proper tanning processes and the hides and the tanning 
materials and organisation you should be able to knock out any proposition for the exporting 
of untanned hides ? — A. I think for the first three or four years it would require a certain 
amount of assistance before it was started and organised. 

Q. It comes to this then that you want to start with an organisation which is either 
organically very strong or which iB strengthened by some help from Government | — A. I think 
it should be strengthened by Government. 

Q. Do you mean that Government should strengthen it very materially by guaranteeing 
purchase t— A. I think that as a matter of fact that is the best method but I doubt whether 
Government would be willing to do it. It would mean taking a very large quantity. I never 
contemplated that Government would regard such a proposal at all favourably. I thought 
they would have very much more objection to this than to an export tax. It would amount 
to .two or three millions a year if it is to be of any value. Government will have to buy 
and resell. They could not use it themselves. 

Q. Is that the lowest figure of output?—^. The raw hides and skins passing through 
Calcutta before the war were valued at five to six millions sterling. I suppose the value would 
increase very much more when the hides are finished and dressed. I suppose it wouldftj 
very nearly doubled. At least 25 per cent, of it would have to be taken over if you axe tb 
afford the trade any encouragement. f ■ 

Q. If Government purchased a fair proportion of the output, say between^ one And 
two millions sterling it would put. the tanners in an impregnable position ? — A . Personally I 
think it would be easy to work out a scheme on those lines but 1 think^that Government 
wofcld object to it moie than to proposals for a tax. \ , 

Hobble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q You refer in your note to the agitation against 
4he practice of skinning goats alive. Has that been put an end to?— A, There was as a 
matter of fact considerable agitation some IS year* ago. 1 am*speakftig from memory. 
; I think it has , bee u put a stop- to. I cannot really say, I dare say that it still 
k in Boxae parts of the country. 

* * Q, You 8 ajy that without protection it would be impossible for tfafe Bengal or the Indian 
tanner fbr the first few years to compete with foreign counfries. Don't you think t&t with 
■ all tb* facilities in Jndia wuehould bea«£b find a market locally for the manufactured 
goo da And that 70a should be able to do Without protection ?—A. I do not think there id I 
very large home demand in India at present. » , \ ^ 

<£. Is not fclfih of the hides •which is dxported brought back, to the country in a mann* 
factored condition ?-~d. I do <Ut think there is a great demabd for the dressed leather in 
India. I think a biy demand will develop.** I 'do not think that any very great dem a nd 
exists at present. It is avUonineniSw in.Calcuttain tkl case of small tanneries. ' * 
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Q. A* tlw demand develops the indnetry wfll Be able to hold its own?— A. If it ii ‘ ■* 
wantm in the flret few yean of its creation. * * . . 

Q- Ton toy in your note that Government might aesirt m the organisation of aew tannefc* 
tea either by guaranteeing the interest on the capital raised or bv providing a Certain amount 
of thingat a low rate of interest or by agreeing to purchase' a definite peroentage of the 
outturh. Why do you think this necessary if the trade is a very profitable one ? Why <ff> 
you think that Government help isneaied ?—J. I do not think it would attract capital. I 
would not put my own money into it. ’ „ 

Q. For fear that the industry would suffer through foreign competition ? — A. Yes. *■ 

*’ • Q. It that fear were removed then you think that without any Government assistance ' 

private oapital would be coming forward f—A. I doubt whether private oompaniss will 
attract capital unless they had some promise of assistance. I doubt ( very muoh whether they 
will come forward. 

Q. You think that unless there is an export duty or pome other kind of help from 
Government this industry is not likely to develop to any extent ?— A. I think it will develop. 

It will devolop much more quickly if assistance is given. Ordinarily it might take 50 
yearrto develop, hut with aid and encouragement from Government you might build up a 
very large tanning industry in 10 or 15 years. 

, . Q « v Do you suggest that Government should guarantee the purchase of the products of the 
tanneries ? — A. I ihiuk that is a much more satisfactory way of assisting an industry than 
guaranteeing interest. * 

Q, The Goverument at present patronise Cooper, Allen & Co. at Cawnpote. ^)o you 
think that in addition to that ( Government should purchase a certain quantityrfrom other 
tan%ies I am looking at it merely from the point of view of Government assisting the 
iodwry. They would have to resell it after having bought it. If you guarantee them 5 
per cent, on their capital thoy have no incentive to turn out good stuff. They know that 
their S per cent, is ‘safe. In that case the profits do not depend on their work. 

Q. Even if the Government did not require the products for their own purposes they 
should purchase and resell? — A. I suggest that 'as a means of encouraging the tanning 
industry. 

Q. Have you any instance in mind in which such a thing has been done ?— A. I cannot 
say that I know of any. 

Q. Do you suggest that they should purchase in addition to guaranteeing the interest ? — 

A, No. I only said ‘ instead of *. 

Q. You say that all the methods might be combined by the creation of an experimental 
tannery under a qualified expert and that you would float this as a company at a return of 
5 per cent, anc^that you would increase the return by agreeing to purchase either the whole 
outturn or a proportion of this at a fixed price A . That is a mistake in the note as printed. 

The word should be “ ensure ” not “ increase ". The idea is that this should be more a 
technical school than a private company. 

President. — <2- One of the chief objections is that we are not justified in recommending 
Government help except in an absolutely new and pioneer industry*?—^. I regard this as 
such. 


llori lie Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. You cannot say that this is a uew industry? It 
is only a question of capital coming in ?— A. The existing tanneries here are on a very, very 
small scale and but for the war all these tanners would have been bankrupt already. 

Without war conditions these experimental factories would be at the same* disad* 
Wattage ?— A . I suppose they might be. i 

Do you think that a trade which requires help in so many ways both by* way of 
h^erest guaranteed and the imposition of export duly deserves to be fostered ?—A. That is 
r&lfy on account of the military importance of the trade. I think it would be a vjry good 
thing to develop the industry by any meaiu. 

Q.*lf the" Government started n school of tanners and made the facts connected with, 
his trade known* don't you think that, it will attract private capital in time ?— A. I think it 
wouM take a very long time. 

* Q. If in addition to e^ahllshing the tannery school Government put on an export duty on 
h|des then the trade would develop better ? — A . Then you would have a very large develop- 
ments? the tanning industry at once. . v * * * * 

. flon’bl* Sir Vatulbloy Vurtimbhoy.—Q. Do you think that the raw Aides secure better 
prices than the pushed article ?— >4. As a matter .of fact that ns what happened. "The 
uiei to pay higher prices for the raw hidedpan the tauner^could ge^for ^finished 

I® 1 * 0 

Q. Do you think that if the Government sells the articles it could do so at aqprdfit ?— 
could not say what exactly the profits will be. ■ ■■ * * - 

Q^Yq a say; that there is no large market here ITeir nflfight creatoone. 

Don't yon think that if the Government tattle up#te ^hing and if it is not, able to? 

is that Government must to prepared 

«• Mi iv*r i • 
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to lose a certain amount bf money. 1 do'botsay that it will be a profitable prolfositioJL. Th® 
actual details will have to be worked vmt and the whole thing will have to be 'done very 
oarefully. You cannot say anything definitely until the actual details are settled* 

Dr. R Hopkinton. — Q. If tanneries were established in India, would shippers buyv hides 
and tan them here or would they continue their present business in shipping raw hidqg t —A, 
They may do either. They may send them away as .raw hides ox have them tanned heft and 
then ship them. * t * 


Q. In the latter case the tanners would buy the hides ?— A. Yes. 



Q. You suggest that it**would be impossible for the tanner to select the hides himself ?— ■ 
if* It would be an advantage if they had experience in doing this. As a matter of fact it does 
not very much matter. There are only two or three firms that are of any great importance 
as shippers. * 

Q, In what way does it not matter ?— A, They would be as pleased to take the tanned 
hides for shipment as the raw hides. I do not think it will affect tnem at all* * 

Q. How are hides sold in the market ?— A. I do not know. At present they are selling 
them u all round!” to America in one or two instances. 

* » Q* Are they sold by auction ?— A. In Hamburg I believe they were sold by auction. 

Mr$C, 21. Lqw.—Q. We had information from the Board of Trade that the tanners in 
Germany dare not buy except through these exporters in India and that the shippers in India 
did not sell to anybody except ths Hamburg people. It was proposed by certain firms m 
London to the Board of Trade that the auction system should be held in London. They said 
that the auotion system is the only way in which you could doit successfully in competition 
with Germany ? — A. That was exactly the position with regard to the trade here. Practically 
all the dealers were ifc the hands of the importers in Hamburg. They would not, sell to 
dnyhody else. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.—iQ. D^o you make these suggestions for the establishment of tanneries 
in India simply in order to croate a new industry in India oris it with^a view to ^provide 
better means for getting hold of the English market What I was really considering was 
the letter from the Government of India in which they asked for suggestions that could be 
made towards removing the control of the trade in German Jiands. It seems to me that the 
only way of doing this is to develop a large tanning industry. I believe the tanning industry 
haB been very successful in Germany and Austria. I do not see why we should not do the 
same thing here. I do not know of any other way of doing it. 

Q. You mean to say that English tanners will not take Indian hides ?— X Practically 
that is the position. I do not know if the position has changed since. The Board of Trade 
was asked if the English tanners would take these hides and they replied that they would not. 
In England they used to take the tanned leather from Germany and work it up. 

Q. From your own experience you have found that the English tanner has not taken 
Indian hides ? — A . At present he has not. The idea was rather that he should be persuaded to 
do so. I think it would be more economical and much more to the benefit of this country^if we 
took^up the tanning here. My idea was that we should turn out leather in precisely the 
same state in which it was received in England from Germany before th$ war. Most of the 
hides went to Germany and Austria and the leather was taken from them after it had been 
tanned. My idea is simply that we should cut out Germany aud Austria and send the leather 
straight from here. None of the English tauners appear to be anxious to take the 
matter up. # 

Q. Are we to understand that the Germans did not buy their hides in the mofussil but 
from the godowns ?— A. I believe they had selectors in the mofussil but the gxeat majority of 
* them Bought straight from the godowns. Some of the shippers have branches at places 
like Dacca. I do not know very much about that. There are some agents up-oountry. They 
* buy on the system of advances I think. 

Q. But the bulk is bought at the port ?— A. Mostly they, were bought here in Calcutta. 
At the time I came to know about them the German firms were not working. I cannot say 
£&>m personal experience what their methods were. They were all closed by the time ! 
began my enquiries. 

)iir a . Chatferton.—Q, There has been a considerable increase in the price of hides 
recently ?—^f. I believe so. * * 

Q. Is that due to competition of (erman buyers ox is it due to otfiex cansefeeueh 
as the shortage of hides in the markets Of $he world ?— A . I am not competent to sty, I 
think itw due to competition. * * 

Ql tfousayihat the hide trade is .mostly in Genflft% hands and that the Germanfittijs 
find it very profitable. Is it due to the faot that in Germany pot only the mamvtotuM of 
leather has been gre&tly advaaoed as a technical industry but the Germans have also ya$|jt very 
targe amount of attention to the utilisation of very ?— i^I belitvethflfc 

have carried the tanning* of inferior materials to a very#igh point. 
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5 estabM tanneries here and if we ate to mate the sameamtmnt of profits 
m mmt be -prepared to oattythe development to the same high pitch ?-A. I think we must. 

^heidLl^Kf;^? ^"P *“■*»• kri we have also to get the 

OTbssdmry establishment ?— A. I think we should have to finish the leather completely. ^ 

, P a I e y° D “7 Wormation regarding the imports of leather into India?-/ I have 
not got the figures here. I do not think they are very large. 

1Uhn,lf^rrl t0 v d0 rtf'"! h ®F e ™ mu8t so a good deal further than the mere estab- 
lishment of tanneriee ? — A. My idea is that we must go as far as Germany. 

' Q • ,X? n * tnow ^ at *here are a certain number of tanneries in Beniral such « tu 
National Tannery in Calcutta and so pn 1—A. They are very small 8 ’ ■ 

. The National Tannery, for instance, is turning out very good class of leather ?— 
A . Quite a good class of leather. 


, & And there are other tanneries in various other parts of India doing the same thine ?- 

A. The Berhampore Tannery is also turning out a very good class of leather. 

Q. There are several good tanneries in the south of India and altogether the trade in 
these tanneries amounts to 20 lakhs a year?— A. The trade in Bengal is very small. 

Q. This Berhampore Tannery is turning out half a lakh worth of leather a month ?— 
A, It has just started. 

, ^\L amgiven understand that it will be turning out a lakh a month and it would be 
rather difficult to set up Government tahnerios in competition with tanneries of this kind 
There are several difficulties in the way. First of all you want trained labour fot retailing the 
tannery and it would take considerable time to train the men. During th* process of 
training a considerable quantity of leather and hides will be spoiled. Then the other difficulty 
which the people in the hide trade experience is that if they train people they will have to 
lock up a very large amount of capital during the process of tanning I think that would 
be the case. 


Q. They are asking that some special facilities should he given for providing this capital 
on practically non-commercial terms at a very low rate of interest, Thoy want a permanent 
advance against the stocks, They want to get the advance from Government at a very low 
rate of interest, a lower rate at the outset than a hank could possibly accept. Their conten- 
tion is a fair one. « They would have to spend a very large amount of money in training their 
labour and they practically ask that Government should give them a grant for the purposes 
of training this labour. Is that a way in which Government might assist ?—A. If the labour 
wa« going to be trained Government might assist. I tried to import some labour from Madras 
and the cost was prohibitive. 

Q. If Government contemplate doing anything in this direction, they will have to put 
a specialist on to the work r — A. 1 think they must put on an expert in order to work it out. 

Q. The third difficulty that is suggested in this connection is that at the present time 
tanneries like the National Tannery and the Berhampore Tannery and the Mysore Tannery 
are making high class leather for export ? — A. I do not think the National Tannery exports 
much. It makes most of it into boots. y 

Q. *Whether they are exporting or not the development of the industry will involve 
the introduction of a new system of sorting and classifying hides for the export trade as all 
the best hides will be retained by the tanners ? — A. I do not think it would work satisfactorily 
unless the tanners were prepared to take all kinds of hides. 

Q. In that case it means that we have got to find out new methods of utilising the 
inferior kinds? — A. That is why I suggested that a technical institute should be instituted to 
work out the question. 

Q. It is a matter for a company to start experiments with a view to creating a market 
for these things and that is where possibly Government help in the form of a subsidy 
would prove useful to meet the initially non-remunerative expenditure. There is no doubt* 
that whatever is done there will be a large amount of pioneer work. You want to find 
out what the German trade was doing?— I think it is necessary to find out what their 
processes were. 

Q. Their processes*are fairly well known and what they do with their products is not so 
easily determined ? — A. *One difficulty I found was that I could not get any information 
as to the processes that %uld be suitable for a place like Calcutta for instance. 

Q. You suggest that the probability is that the whole industry will have to go to 
ohrome tanning ? — A . I think it would be more profitable so far as I can see Chrome 
tanning is yery quick. ^ 

It is wnly suitable for the better class.af hide?— A. You know much more about 
these matters than I do. 

Q. Your suggestion is that the imposition of an export duty is a necessity during 
this period of experimental work. Hpve you contemplated the amount of raw material ?— 
A, I have not worked that out at all. 

Q. {There are two points which are mentioned in the correspondence with the Director- 
d Gommewial latdligeace which have not been touched upon. One was a enggesttoo 
ragaidiog the corres^ndenoe from (he English tanners. The correspondence showed that the 
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English tanners wanted to have the hides from India secured to them on cheaper terms than 
the Germans paid for them and they suggested that in order to effect this an export dntv 
should be put on the hides with a rebate to those who exported I do not think 1 
have that in the papens which I have. The two suggestions made were that the export of 
these hides should only be allowed to particular firms and that they should be sold by public 
auction and that the carrying trade should be reserved to British vessels. I have not got 
anything here about the rebate. 

Hobble Pandit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. That was a suggestion from individual firms? — 
A. That was a suggestion from one of the firms. 

Q. Do you think you can support that proposal?—^. The whole of my note has been 
written from the point of view of India and not that of England. 

Q. Do you think that an export duty with rebate would not work? — A. I think India 
would; object to it. 


Witness No, 178. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. A. Lee, Messrs. W. A . Lee fy Co., Calcutta. 

Written Evidence. 

The form in which Government assistance should be given should be separately consi- 
der*! for each project, as these will present so many new features from time to time as to 
make it difficult to lay down rigid rules. The only rule which should never in any circum- 
stances be departed from is that it should always be a condition of Government assistance that 
it should be of the kind that will best foster private enterprise. It would be a misfortune cf 
the first order if the result of Government help were to make the people more dependent on 
the Government and unable to carry on the enterprise that the Government had initiated. 

Regarding the methods of giving Government aid mentioned in the list of questions : — 

(1) Money grants in aid should generally be given only for— 

(a) preliminary investigations in connection with an industry, 

(b) experimental work, 

(c) starting a pioneer or experimental factory. 

(2) Bounties or subsidies may he given for a definite period when it is doubtful whether 

a factory will be profitable, and capital is not otherwise forthcoming to start it. 
They should be continued only if the sum paid in wages exceeds the subsidy, 
or if the industry subsidised is one of a related cycle of industries, and is 
necessary to the existence of one or more other industries, but cannot be 
profitably conducted without the subsidy. 

(3) Guaranteed dividends are undesirable. It is undesirable that the Government 

should guarantee the results of trading. It is putting the State in the position 
of an ordinary trader, taking all the risks while everybody else concerned simply 
accepts the Government guaranteed results. This tends to destroy and 
eliminate private effort. ' 

(4) Loans should always be with interest, and in most cases this will be the most 

desirable way of assisting in the establishment of new factories. 

(B) The supply of machinery, etc., on the hire purchase system is generally not desir- 
able. It is equivalent to a loan of money repayable in a stated period, which 
is a simpler transaction. 

(6) The provision by the Government of part oPlhe share capital is not desirable. 

It would make the Government permanently a trader, instead of leading and 
directing private trading. 

(7) Government purchase of the products of a new factory should always be guaran- 

teed if the Government is a purchaser of the products, but the Government 
should never guarantee purchase of products not required by the Government. 

Whenever Government assistance is given in forms ^1)* (2), or (4), there should be 
Government control of the enterprise, either by oomplete Government management where 
practicable if the Government is paying the whole cost, or, if the Government only provides 
part of the cost, then preferably by the appointment of a Government director on the Board 
of Directors of the joint stock company owning the enterprise. The Government director 
should have a complete power of veto of all financial transactions' of the Board of Directors 
of the oompany. f 

Generally speaking, Government should only undertake pioneer factories experimentally, 
for the purpose of demonstrating whether a given factory process can be successfully Worked 
commercially, and should be on the smallest scale compatible With the need for the demons* 
tration to be commercial and not of thp. nature of a laboratory experiment. When the" 
demonstration is complete, if unsuccessful the factory should be dosed ; if suocemful 
the necessary steps should be taken for the formation of a factory under the manageyientofa 
joint stock company, either by enlargement of the pioneer factory or by the confltrtctta of* 
new factory of the neoessary dimensions to ensure economic eueoei, 
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one in the experimental stage, Indian capital can only be obtained by- industry, or lodartH*. 

(«) the promoter employing his own capital, 

(i, the P~^“”» “^»ts to invest as a personal favour, or as a patriotic 
desirability, or by holding out the prospect of large profits, ^ 

W a European firm forming a joint stock company under their management 

There is plenty of Indian capital available for enterprises but the capitalists have no* 
themselves any commercial knowledge or experience, and they distrust industrial proposals' 
knowing that even if honest the promoters may lack the necessary knowledge and ability to 
achieve swoess. But if a project came before them with the approval and financial support 
of the Industries Department of Government the capitalists would know that the project had 
been examined by capable independent persons and that there was every reason to believe it 
would be conducted with ability and honesty, and that it had so far commended itself to the 
Government officers who examined it that the Government were able to afford financial support 
With this lead by the Government, Indian capitalists would, I believe, have confidence in 
industrial ventures and invest freely in industrial concerns. 


Industrial undertakings are now assisted by European banks chiefly in the purchase of 
raw materials and in the marketing of the products. The European banks do not exist for the 
purpose of providing funds for expenditure on capital account. Their business is to finance 
trade, not the construction of factories, and it would not be proper for such banks to lockup 
any large part of their funds in such capital expenditure. Securities upon which they advance 
money must be of a kind that can be readily realised. Deposits may be withdrawn and the 
manner of their employment must therefore be such that the money will be available whenever 
required. This is the theory upon which British banks have always based their operations, 
and the exchange banks keep more or less closely to this practice. * 

The joint stock banks domiciled in India do not in all cases employ their whole funds for 
financing tra*le, and they are able to use a part of tboir funds for loans which represent capital 
expenditure. But very much more iB desirable in this direction, and the establishment of 
banks whose financial arrangements would permit the employment of considerable funds in the 
shape of loans for capital expenditure is very greatly to be desired. It is often not easy to 
obtain all the capital required for a new venture, and if a financial institution could be found 
to furnish a definite portion of the capital (the proportion differing according to the security) 
it would be so much easier to obtain the remainder. ” 
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Even for financing trade movements banking institutions are not found in many places 
where they might he expected. For instance, within a radius of 12 miles from the centre the 
movement of money is upwards of a crore in the year, but there is not a bank in that area. 

New factories should not be constructed with exclusively Government capital unless they Saf «P«d'“K prfv»t« 
are for a new industry or an industry in which it is desired to demonstrate a now process. em * l ' pri " ) - 
This will not compete with progressive private enterprise, and Government aid to any industry 
should always be of the form that is calculated in that particular case to conduce to the 
greatest development of private enterprise. 

There should be no limitation to Government aid to a new enterprise because it cumpetes 
with an established external trade. It should be the deliberate aim of the Government to 
establish industries which will compete with external trades, with the exception that no assist- 
ance should be given to a new enterprise, beyond that needed to demonstrate its commercial 
practicability, if it competes with an existing external trade with some other part of the 
British Empire, unless it is an industry on which another desirable and practicable industry 
depends. 

I know nothing of the rules by which the purchase of anything by the Government j 8 Governm** 
supposed to be regulated, my experience is of only one article. I was interested in a project P ur#hftw> * 
for a factory to manufacture in Inaia a requirement of railways. Plans were prepared, and 
the . capital was partly arranged. The President of tbe Railway Board was consulted and he 
advised us that, unless the Secretary of State so directed, the Government of India would not 
oe able to purchase from us, and it was also pointed out that the railway companies, whose 
offices are in London, would be extremely unlikely to purchase from us in any circumstances, 
so that, although we weke confident of being able to provide an article of equal quality at a less 
price, it wee hopeless to dkpect that we should be able to sell our manufacture, in spite of the 
fact that the Government of India is the owner of the railways and provides, alike for the 
state-managed and the company-managed lines, the capital which would be expended in the 
purchase of our product. 

The project was therefore abandoned. 

There is no organisation in this province, nor in the province, of Bihar and Orissa, for the Offloial organbatica. 
development of industries. I proposed to the Government of Bihar and Orissa a couple of 
yean ago that a Department of Industries should be formed in that province. 

There should be a Board of Industries, composed of— 

Tbe Director of Agriculture, 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies* 
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Let., 

The Conservator of Forests, 

Six commercial men (if so many can be obtained). 

The functions of the Board of Industries should be— 

(a) executive, the disposal of the funds available for aid to industries, except the limited 
sum which may be within the personal authority of the Director of Industries;* 

(J) advisory, to advise the Director of Industries on all matters connected with the 
working of his department. 

There should be a Director of Industries, the executive officer of the Board of Industries. 
He should be a business man, not an official, and not necessarily an expert. It is more import- 
ant that he should have a general knowledge of industrial processes than that he should be an 
expert in any one industry. 

The Director should convene and attend meetings of the Board of Industries at regular 
intervals, and the work of his department should be brought to the notice of the Board at its 
periodical meetings. 

There would be many advantages in an Imperial Department of Industries with a branch 
in each province. No important work ran be done by a Director of Industries involving the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of Government money without a grant from the Government 
of India, and it would be convenient in some respects to have the money spent directly by a 
department of the Government of India instead of being handed over to a provincial depart- 
ment to spend. It would also be easy to correlate the work in different provinces, as it would 
all be the work of one department, and there would be no chance of work of any kind being 
repeated in different provinces, to which there is an inevitable tendency with different provin- 
cial departments. 

A branch of an Imperial department in any province would have the disadvantage, on the 
other hand, of beibg dissociated from the provincial Government, and it is undesirable for the 
local administration to be separated from all commercial interests. It would be of advantage 
to industries that they should have the sympathy and active help of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, that the provincial Government should be directly concerned in the industrial enterprise 
otfts own province. There is, moreover, a great deal of provincial patriotism abroad, which 
finds expression in a craze for decentralisation, on account of which a proposal for provincial 
branches of an Imperial depart ment will meet with considerable opposition apart from its 
merits. 

If provincial branches of an Imperial department are not formed, there should be in eaoh 
province a Department of Industries, of which the Director of Industries should be the head. 
He should report to, and take orders directly from, the head of the provincial Government, 
and not through the Secretary of another department, e.g Revenue or Finance. 

The provincial departments should work in correspondence with and communicate direct 
with the Imperial department (not through another department, e.g., Finance) and all impor- 
tant experimental and investigation work should be previously reported to the Imperial 
department so that duplication of effort in different provinces may as far as possible be 
prevented. Each province should then be advised by the Imperial department regarding the 
intended programme of experiment or investigation in every province. 

The Imperial department imfy be obtained by dividing the present Department of 
Commerce and Industry into a Commerce Branch ana an Industries Branch, each with quite 
separate organisations. The new Industries Branch, or Industries Department, would be 
similar in some respects to the Railway Department, and be similarly regarded as a technical 
department. 

The head of the Imperial Department of Industries,, like the provincial Directors, should 
be a business man. The functions of the Imperial department would be to control the 
scientific departments, and the technological research institutions, and to assist the provincial 
Industries Departments so as to secure co-ordination, and to allot grants for special purposes 
to the provincial Industries Departments. 

Each provincial Department of Industries should obtain the most reoent technical 
literature in connection with all the practicable industries of that province, except suoh as arc 
already developed by financially strong corporations, e.g., tea growing, jute weaving, or gold 
or coal mining. Catalogues of these provincial libraries Bhould be in the Industries office of 
each province, so that any Director of Industries may know where to refer for information 
that happens not to be in his office. 

The publications of every provincial Department of Industries should be listed for public 
information by the Department of Industries of each province. * * 

All technical schools should be under the control of the local Department of Industries, 
and not under the literary Department of Education. The Education Department should not 
control engineering or other technical education any more than it controls medical education. 
The Department of Industries may be expected to know what technical education if 
required at each centre, and we may hope for the disappearance of the present conditions 
under which a technical teaching! institution is formed and to justify its existence students 
who have no aptitude for the particular study are induced to join. 
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There should be scientific technical departments for— 

(•). Gedlogy, 

(b) Chemistry, 

(e) Botany, 

( d ) Physics, 

W Zoology, 

which should be Imperial, and under the control of the Imperial Department of Industries. It 
is important that the control of these scientific departments should be commercial, because a 
• scientific department is always in danger of being purely scientific. The tendency of a 
scientific man is always to think of his science, and to disregard or disdain its sordid economic 
application, and control by a purely commercial department will act as a very desirable correc- 
tive to this tendency, a tendency whichiiould easily be illustrated from the past history of a 
scientific department in this country. 

There should also be technological research institutions, perhaps four. Their location 
could only be decided after careful inquiry and consideration of the conditions. An effort 
should be made to locate them in or near to the largest commercial centres. Each technolo- 
gical research institution should specialise in' the subjects most" important in the part of India 
in which it is located, and should be staffed with trained specialists, so that an enquiry on any 
subject would be sent, not to the nearest research institution, but to the one that specialises 
in that subject. It would be necessary to consider to which, and if to moie than one instiflb- 
tion, a chemical research laboratory should be attached, arid each chemical laboratory, if more 
than one is established, would be required to specialise in certain products or compounds. 

The point I wish to emphasise is that investigators in a chemical research laboratory, for 
example, should be specialists, and not general practitioners. We do not want in this century 
the chemical maid of all work as an investigator. Valuable facts may be obtained by the 
employment of a chemist who is not a specialist, and who one day is working on metallic 
binary systems, on another is experimenting on wood distillates, and on yet another is 
required to investigate a methylene dye, but any success obtained by procedure of this kind 
would be an accident. Tor this reason a small chemical laboratory in every province would 
probably be a waste of money ; investigations can be so much better carried on, and with much 
better chance of useful results, in a fully equipped laboratory with a full staff of specialists. 

The technological jesearch institutions should not be allowed to develop independently. 

This would involve waste of effort, the work not being done where it could be done most 
advantageously, and, more important still, it would not be possible for the different institutions 
to specialise to the same extent. Tho institutions should be under the control of the Imperial 
Department of Industries. There is no other way to obtain the necessary co-ordination of effort 
except by the control of a central office, and as the institutions are established for the purpose 
of economic investigation the appropriate controlling head is tho Imperial Department of 
Industries. • 

The meeting of the Indian Science Congress should be made the occasion for the staffs 
of the technological research institutions to confer about their programmes of work. Valuable 
suggestions are likely to be made as to where certain work can best be done and how certain 
problems can best be attacked. 1 am not sure as to whether this should be allowed to 'develop 
naturally or whether it should be made the subject of definite proposals. 

It may very probably be necessary from time to time to send Government technical 
experts to study conditions and methods in other countries. It would not be desirable, under 
any circumstances that I can foresee, for Government to send technical experts of private firms 
to study methods abroad. 

Provision should be made for all research to be conducted in India, not in the United 
Kingdom, but it may at any time happen to be necessary, on account of inadequate provision 
in India, to have some researches made in the United Kingdom, 

The loan of Government experts to private firms or companies should be for a definite 
purpose and for p limited specified time, and the firm or company should pay the amount of 
the remuneration of such expert for the time his services are lent. A Government expert 
should not be entitled,' until the expiry of, say, 5 years, to publish the result of researches 
made while attached to a private business, if the private business pays for him as above. 

When the services of expert are lent by the Imperial department to a provincial 
department, the expert should be attached to the provincial Industries Department, and should 
work under the orders of the Director of Industries. 

I do not think there is any need for a college of commerce in Bengal, and I believe that 
the establishment of such a college would not assist, but would retard, industrial development. 

It will be t)me enough to consider the establishment of such an institution ten or twenty 
years hence. 

The importance of economical transportation cannot be overestimated. But it is not Tnneportatioft, 
enough that it should be economical it must a^o be reliable. Unless there is in the minds 
ef the users of transportation a feeling of security that transport will be available when 
jrequfced there cannot be that confidence which is the first condition of unfettered commercial 
psegceei. If there b* as there now is, a feeling of doubt, consciously or unconsciously, 
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whether when goods are offered for transport by railway they will be conveyed or be kept 
waiting an indefinite time, there is wanting that confidence without which a commercial 
venture is removed from the ordinary transactions of trade and becomes a gamble. 

A railway, like any other mechanioal contrivance, works most economically when it is 
fully and continuously employed. It is therefore the aim of every railway administration to 
provide such facilities, such colling stock, as shall always be fully loaded and never be idle or 
spare. But practically all Indian products are seasonal, with the exception of coal, the 
production of which docs not vary so greatly month by month, and there is therefore not a 
uniform quantity of traffic available in each month. The attempt of the railway administra- 
tion to keep their rolling stock fully occupied, so that their records of wagon duty shall not 
fall below a very high standard, results in the provision of rolling stock just a little more than 
is necessary to carry their average traffic, distinctly less than is necessary to carry the traffic 
offering in the maximum month. It is therefore the deliberate programme of Indian railways 
to provide for something less than the expected traffic, and if there happens to be a specially 
prosperous year the railways are hopelessly overburdened. 

It would not be reasonable to expect a railway to provide transport capacity so much 
in excess of current requirements as to be able to cope with the traffic offering in a year of a 
great trade boom, but m the anxiety of railway officers to surpass their records of wagon 
duty and never have an idl* wagon they restrict trade and force upon all traders a feeling of 
uncertainty and au absence of confidence that go a long way to injure trade. It is pro- 
bable that so far from this policy being the most profitable to the railway, the provision of 
more transport capacity would result in more total traffic and more profit. Instead of pro- 
viding transport estimated to be sufficient for a good deal less than the expected maximum 
demand, it is probable that it would be more profitable to provide for nearly as much as the 
maximum demand (a rapidly increasing figure), although the wagon duty would not be so 
high, and would perhaps be the subject of adverse criticism by officials in London, who may 
still (as they used to) like to see records showing a high average of wagon employment, 
regardless of the circumstances of the case. Even if the actual net profit realised by the 
railway were not proportionately greater, the beneficial effect on trade of a transportation 
agency able to meet all demands would be very great. 

Provision of rolling stock of course connotes provision of facilities for handling them, but 
these do not appear in " duty " statistics, and are not subject to the same objections on the 
part of railway men as the provision of a full complement of rollnfg stock. All expenditure 
on increased transport capacity is, however, subject to the established practice of only provid- 
ing the very least with which the railway can deal with immediate needs. This used to be 
the admitted policy, it survives as a general practice. 

For many years the Calcutta commercial organisations have urged the railway adminis- 
trations to increase their capacity relatively to the trade demand , and have urged the Govern- 
ment to provide the necessary funds. Year by year we have endeavoured to persuade the 
Government to take a more reasonable view of the importance of ample transportation capacity 
and have punctuated our prayers with special illustrations from time to time, as in 1912 
when we obtained the appointment of the Coal Traffic Conference to bring home to the Govern- 
ment the special shortcomings of the local railways in coal transport capacity. It is only by 
dint of ceaseless worrying, continual re-statement of demands, incessant reiteration o£ require- 
ments, that we have been* able to get the railways brought up to the capacity they have 
reached, but all this ought not to have been necessary, and would not have been necessary if 
the Government of India had any real appreciation of the part that is played by transporta- 
tion agencies in the prosperity of the country. 

We cannot expect railways to be liberally treated during the war, but the provision of 
three millions for the current financial year is so small that a feeling of deep disappointment 
cannot be avoided. Disappointment not only because the country will lose so heavily in con- 
sequence, but still more because it seems to betoken a continuance of a point of view that one 
might have been forgiven for hoping was a thing of the past. It is disheartening . to find it 
even now not realised by the Government of India how deficient transport hampers and 
strangles trade out of all proportion to the deficiency. 

I venture to commend to the notice of the Commission the address of Major Hopper* R. E., 
to the Railway Conference at Simla this year, and in particular the following expressions 

“ The industrial progress of a country is limited by its communications.” 

“ The plain fact, as I see it, is that the possibility of any substantial increase in the 
volume of business must continue to depend on the ability of the railways 
to handle it, and that if more rapid progress in this respect is to be assured* it 
will be necessary, after the war, to adopt a bolder and broader policy of railway 
development.” 

All means of transportation, railways and rivers, ought to be considered together, and 
worked in unison for the efficient conveyance of everything needing transport. Hitherto the 
railways have been allowed and encouraged to develop separately and in with 

rivers. By railway officers the rivers are only , regarded as obstacles to be bridged* or as 
carrying traffic which railway strategy may succeed in filching* and large warn have been 
• spent on railway lines whose only excuse for existence is that they can pay lor tbeire rnriHM* 
tion by short-etmaitftp traffic that could equally w*U be carried by river. The worst 
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example js, of course, the Assam Bengal Railway. It was designed to live npon the traffio 
which was earned on the two great rivers which flow through the two cultivable areas, and 
sanctioned on obviously inadequate estimates of cost, and after twenty years of working, in 
spite of efforts on the part of the Government and- the working company to the contrary, 
the river traffic has gone on steadily increasing. Sixteen crores were spent on the construction 
of this line, which has failed altogether to do that for which it was intended, failed even 
to cover its interest charges, the loss on Whioh to-day amounts to about seven crores. 

This railway is only an example, the most conspicuous because the greatest failure, of 
the wasteful policy of constructing railway lines to compete with rivers instead of building 
them so as to make the greatest use or the rivers. This policy is as active as ever, and 
# lines have recently been built, and others are being surveyed to-day, to carry traffic which 
is carried bv water, and for no other reason. This involves at least the expenditure of capital 
which could much more usefully be employed in providing transport in places where there 
is not a railway and perhaps few roads. 

The manner in which rivers have always been regarded by the Government is illustrated 
from time to time in various ways. About the Bame time as the Standing Committee for 
Waterways was formed to advise the Government of Bengal respecting waterways (if any 
matter was submitted to them for advice), the Government of Assam convened a conference 
on the improvement of communications. To this conference were summoned representatives 
of everybody in the province interested in transport or in goods with one single exception, 
no one connected with water transport was invited, although the trade of the province 
water is in many respects more important than that by rail. Even in tho formation of the 
Standing Committee for Waterways something of the same point of view is apparent; the 
Committee includes a " representative of the railway interest/' it being apparently feared 
that a waterways committee might to some extent interfere with the ruthless disregard of the 
value of water transport that had hitherto characterised the attitude of railway adminis- 
trations. 

To counteract the adverse view of the railway interests, and to ensure that in future 
transportation questions shall he regarded as if railways and rivers were part of the same 
organisation, there seems to he no other way hut the creation of a strong river organisation, 
either a Trust or a Waterways Department of Government. The financial difficulties sur- 
rounding a Trust are very great, perhaps insuperable, and there are difficulties about the control. 
The Calcutta Port Commissioners are practically a department of the Government -of Bengal, 
hut the great rivers running into the delta of tho Ganges run through four provinces and 
which of these would control the Trust ? The personnel of the Trust would also be a 
difficulty, the only members who would take a constant interest in its proceedings would be the 
representatives of the river steamer companies who would therefore virtually constitute the 
membership of the Trust. Provincial Waterways Departments would he useless because the 
four provinces could not agree upon united and uniform action without wasting time in 
protracted discussion of every point, and probably not even then. It appears, therefore, that 
the formation of an Imperial department of Government charged with the care of rivers is 
the only possible way in which the present apathy, or active hostility to waterways, can be coun- 
teracted. Such a department would not he allowed to fall entirely into the hands of river trans- 
portation •organisations because rivers have other uses besides being carriers of merchandise. 
The part played by rivers in the physical, agricultural, and sanitary development of a country 
is gradually being understood, and a department of the Government of India whose duty it 
would be to care for all the interests of the rivers and all that pertains to them would have 
to regard the influence of the rivers in their effect upon the country, upon its physical features, 
upon its productive capacity, and upon its sanitary condition, as well as their use for purposes 
ot' economical transportation. No one function of the rivers would be permitted to override 
or obscure the importance of the rivers in their other functions, as would be the case if a con- 
trolling body were constituted to deal with rivers in one aspect only, e.g. % navigation. 

The importance of such an Imperial department cannot easily be over-rated, the exceed- 
ingly insanitary condition of the Nuddea, Jessore, and Murshidabad districts, for example, 
has been ascribed to the neglect or unwise treatment of the rivers, and this ground alone 
would be a sirfficient reason for the appointment of a competent controlling authority in 
charge of rivers, apart from the improvements that might be effected in other directions of 
river activity. The sanitary condition of an area reacts on the industrial condition of the area, 
and hence may come within the purview of the Industrial Commission to the extent of making 
it desirable to recommend%at the authority to be constituted to have charge of rivers may he 
such as to efficiently control all the activities of the rivers, including those which influence 
the productivity of the soil and sanitation. 

All industries, excepting only (to a great extent) agriculture, require power, cheap power, 
and without oheap power, no country can become a manufacturing country or a wealthy and 
strong country. Even if we establish manufactures now, these will have to be abandoned if 
cheap power is not continuously available, and India will revert to the position of an almost 
purely agricultural country, dependent to a large extent on the September rain for its annual 


Pmmt §, mw obtainable from the combustion of fuel and from water falling under the 
two, of gwfitation. On the western ooaet of India, with considerable area* at an ejevatfew 
evar lOOO feet, and with faioy steep slop* to the lower tore!*, there are great opportunity 



for bydro-el«ctri« installations which may provide a langcamcmnt of. power, whwaao^tlw 
eastern coast with the country running down to the sea in a gentloslope>hrWiifcerejisi 
there by ranges of hills, there is not the same possibility of making nse of water power, and 
tbe Himalaya with their high ridges |gd deep valleys do not lend themselves, specking 
generally, to large water power schemes. Nothing has been done to make use of the 
available water power on this side of India, and very little is koowu of the possible sources of 
supply. Calcutta and district use more than 200,000 horse power, the increase having been 
over *10 per cent, in the last 10 years, and perhaps as much as the present requirement of 
Calcutta could be provided hjdro-electrically. While our coal is comparatively cheap we are 
not compelled to look for suitable sites for hydro-electric installations, but it would be well to 
have the country within, say, 200 miles of Calcutta thoroughly examined so as to ascertain 
exactly what water power we have available to fallback upon, and sa that hydro-electnc 
schemes where practicable may be put in hand, and as much as possible of our cheap coal 
saved for the future and for the many uses where water power cannot be applied. Hydro- 
electric power, provided it is cheap, also makes several industries possible, e.g. } the manufac- 
ture of aluminium which may, well be undertaken in India, also other prooessei in electro- 
metallurgy. 

The fuels in use are wood, petroleum, and coal. Of these, wood is too valuable for Other 
purposes to make it desirable or even possible to use it to any great extent for power purposes. 
Petroleum is very convenient for small units, but the principal oil fields now being worked are 
showing signs of exhaustion, which, though not imminent, yet renders it unwise for ub to 
regard petroleum as likely to afford a cheap fuel for an indefinitely extended future. 

There remains only coal, and in coal of a good quality this country is extremely poor. 
Coal is of course mined in the manner that brings the largest profit to the miner, and the 
miner is naturally unable to consider the country's future, his duty is to extract the coal in 
suoh a way as to bring the greatest return on the capital employed, within the time available 
to him. Ilnfortunately this is hardly over the method which makes the best use of the 
country's store of coal, because it is generally more profitable and always more easy to extract 
only part of a seam and leave a very considerable percentage of the coal underground, where it 
is permanently lost, than to take out all (or nearly all) the coal in a soam. 

The need of the country for cheap power being vital beyond all other industrial needs, 
and it being impossible to replace coal for power production for many purposes, the poverty of 
the country in good coal makes it of extreme importance to protect the country's store of coal 
in every possible way, and to see that none is wasted by methods of mining which abandon 
and render useless and inaccessible a large percentage, and one of tbe most important duties of 
the State is to secure the future by close control of the coal in the country. 

Tt is difficult now to interfere with the manner in which coal is n^ned in the coalfields 
already being worked, on account of the dislocation of acquired rights which interference 
would cause, and it is therefore too late perhaps for useful action as far as these coalfields are 
concerned, but there are coalfields yet untouched which constitute the country's reserve of 
coal and there is no reason why tbe State should not aoquire control of these, a course whioh 
two vears ago I urged upon the Government of Bihar and Orissa, in which provinoe lies the 
coalfield containing probably the largest quantity of untouched good coal iu India. 

There are several ways in which the mining may be controlled — 


(a) Legislative enactment may prescribe the way in whioh the coal may be mined. 

(4) The mineral rights may be purchased by the State and resold at once, the State 
prescribing conditions under which mining will be permitted. This would not 
entail any outlay of State capital. 

(e) A third alternative is for the State to purchase the mineral rights and to lease out 
suitable areas to mining companies, prescribing the manner of working. Thil 
would require the outlay of a considerable sum for acquisition, but it would have 
several advantages. In the first place it would result in a very lai^ge profit to 
the State from royalties as soon as these reserved coalfields began to be worked. 
Secondly, it would prevent small areafe of coal lands from falling into the hands 
of persons financially weak, and who consequently, even with the best will in the 
world, are unable to scientifically work their mine and do justice either to the 
property in their possession or to their own limited capital Coal lining is an 
enterprise for persons or corporations with large capital, and it is not to the 
benefit of tbe State that others Should be permitted to attempt it, Thirdly, as 
all the mining companies would hold leases from the Government there would 
be security of title, whereas hitherto, Vith the best legal advice, there has been 
the greatest uncertainty, and titles which' when they were purchased weft 
believed perfect have been successfully attached in the law courts. f v 
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JP!£!tEZ? to ^ ^ q u f tion in the list, the increased manufacture of cute oil General, 
would reduce the large quantity of lubricating oils now imported for, e.g., railway axle labii. 
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Oiii Evidence, 10th Januahy 1917. 

Jfr.'C. E. Lov.—Q. With reference to the first heading, "The Financing of Industries.” 
Tfilllv ^ tbft * “°nev grants-in-aid by Government, or bonuses, or Subsidies lEld 
preferably be given .when ithe company has got the expert, and it is not possible for Govern- 
ment to get one. How does that point of view strike you ?—A. Yes, I think that would be 
r 6 ft 80 D&D 16 > 

. Q' ®*peti« a8 *'*tance i should be given of course freely, but direct cash assistance should be 
*’ l * rC v?i. u b a vie ^ of getting something out of the ooncern in the public interests, vie., the 

establishment of the possibility of a proposition by reason of the fact that the company has 
go the expert assistance available. It might not be con venient for Governments employ 

“H? m / b } S7 , t0 . ‘ he co “P an y, If will engage the expert, we will give you 
gra t-i -aid ? A. I think it would be quite easy to imagine circumstances under which any 
of these possible forms of aid might be dosirablo. - 

• ^ he IV‘ c , omes do " n t0 for raulating a criterion, one would be very glad of anv 

point like that which bears on it. With reference to your point 6, you are not in favour of 
supplying machinery on the hire purchase system. Would you extend that restriction even to 
small cottage industries f— A. Oh, no ; certainly not. 

Q. Or things like small power crushing factories for zamindars or a Bmall association of 
ryots t A. Mo, it must be quite a convenient way in such a case, bcoause it would provide 
security for advances. v 

President. Q. Another point is, supplying the small man with machinery on the hire 
purchase system would enable Government to give a certain amount of advice as to the kind 
of machine he should take ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. Low.— Q. Ip the case of small plants, Government would presumably have a 
Department to look after it and see that, nothing happens to it, and the nearest Government 
mistry could be called in ? — A. Quite so. 

, Q- You say " But if a project came before them with the approval and financial support 
o the Industries Department of Government, the capitalists would know that the project had 
been examined by oapable independent persons, and that thero was every reason to believe it 
would be conducted with ability and honesty, and that it had so far commended itself to the ' 
u overnment officers who examined it that the Government were able to afford financial 
support. Is that not rather a difficult thing to secure ?—A. Exceedingly difficult to ncure, 
but w “ afi I meant was that at all events Government thought it would be so. 

Q. Supposing Government were unfortunately mistaken ; the investor would have some 
ground for complaint I don’t think so. What was in my mind was that they would 
regard it as more reliable than projects put before them by any private persons. 

Pretident.—Q- Would it not make Government officials unduly cautious ? — A. It might. 

Q. That is a very serious matter; a great deal of delays are sometimes due to excessive 
caution ? — A. Yes, it might have that effect. 

Mr.C. E. Low. Q. A Government official enquiring into the position of the would-be 
promoter might say, “ He is not an expert, and we have heard some bad reports about him,” 

the Sr hS PeTh * f>e Ft them ° ff ? ~ A ' ^ ‘ S P ° B8ible ' S0 “ e ° aution mi * ht bfl ffi8e <® 

.. Government might very well say that these people have not sufficient capital, that 
ne supply of raw material and the demand for manufacturing products are satisfactory, but it 
would not be wise for them to say that this business will always be carried on honestly?— 

A. that was not in my mind at all that any body would say so. All that I meant was that 
u a project had been well examined and approved by a Government department, that it 
would convey to the mvedfcr a sense of— I won’t lay security— but convey the idea that at all 
- been . a ?P roved b 7 a responsible person, and that there would be more 
persons °* " camed 0B w,th abi % and honesty than qne put forward by interested 

G. in the hat paragraph under the heading • Assistance by .banks ” I don’t think I 
qwtefoUow your last senteate. You say, * For instanoe, vjithin a, radius of 12 miles from 
uT'a. Calcutta 1-A. Oh, uej J was thinking-of a particular place, 

it ”^* e ^ a ®J *®*d* I mean tBe payments in cash to the people bring 

there, u&a as t toww, amount to about a onre in the y4r. 
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to the Imperial department, eo that duplication oteffort in different promoea mxy > * fur 
as possible, by prevented." I suppose you an aware tfoat all these proposals Confe up .to 
the Administrative department in the first instance, and if expenditure is involved, then the 
Administrative department consults Finance. Do you wish to remove Finance out of it 
altogether? — A. Naturally any proposition which would involve the Local Government in 
any expenditure would have to go through the Local Government and its department. That 
I quite understand. What I was anxious to avoid was the necessity for all communications 
to go through some other department. 

Q, You say, “ The Education Department should not control engineering or other 
teohnical^edncation any more than it controls medical education/' Do you know whether the r 
Education Department take any share in that portion of the Medical Department ?— 
A, ,1 don't know, but am under the impression that the Education I^partment have nothing 
to do with medical education. 

Q. The point of my enquiry is this that in engineeering and technical education, as at 
present carried on, there is a very large amount of w hat I might call general subjects, 
chemistry, physics, etc., much larger, I fancy, than the share which general subjects take in 
medical education ; don't you think that is the case ?— A, That may be. 

Q. It has often been put to us this way, that the Education Department work might be 
limited to those general branches, but jthe general control and all the strictly technical part 
of education, i.e. f the general control of education, with a view to the kind of product you 
are going to turn out, should lie in the Department of Industries. Do you agree with that 
position ? — A. Yes, I have no objection to the assistance of the Education Department 
being obtained. Personally I don't think it is necessary. 

Q. With reference to your remarks about railway congestion, without in any way 
suggesting that the state of affairs hitherto has been satisfactory, is it not the case that 
in all countries there are considerable complaints about railway congestion, more particularly 
in countries where the market is of a seasonal nature ?— A* Quite true at times, but not 
every year. 

Q. If there not always a complaint in the Argentine ? — A. I am not sure whether they 
have annual difficulties there. 

Q. Don't you think that apart from any question of trying to make the supply of 
fund more elastic," it would also be a good thing to spread the traffic a little more?— A. It 
certainly would, and perhaps by Besson rates to some extent. 

Q. Do you still adhere to this, “ the provision of three minions for the current financial 
year is so, Bmall that a feeling of deep disappointment cannot be avoided," in view of 
the present state of affairs ? — A. Conditions are different now from what they were when I 
wrote this. I don't suppose the Financial Department, when they granted the three millions, 
foresaw the present position. 

Q. Would the railway have got the materials if they had been given more money? — 
A. That I am not prepared to say now. Six or eight months ago I would have said that 
they would have been able to spend most of it quite easily. 

Q. Under the question of waterways, you speak of the Imperial department's care of 
rivers. A father different point of view was put before us this morning, vtg., the appointment 
of a Trust "to deal with the big block of riverways, the canals, and lower courses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers. Don't you think that a localised body would be preferable 
to the Imperial department? — A. No, I don't think so. \ 

Q. You don't think that the speoial knowledge and interest which you would be able 
to bring to bear, in case of a localised department, will be preferable ? — A . I take if the 
same special knowledge would be available ; the same officials would take part. 

President.— It would not be possible to represent in that Imperial department the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. C. R Low. — Q. Then again an Imperial department would encroach a good deal on 
the functions of Local Governments, which the Trust would not do, because the Trust would 
be oonBulted by Local Governments ?— A. A Trust would be a purely Navigation Trusts 
Would it not r 

President.— Q,. Mr. Low's point is that where you have locally a big group of interests 
fairly well defined and big enongh for ope Trust, then it is better to decentralise to that 
extent and hand over power to this big local concern, treating the others as independent 
propositions, would that not appeal to you more than an Imperial department interfering 
with all ? 

Mr. C. R Zow.—Q. They would fall under some department of thejGovemment of India, 
presumably the Publio Works Depurtinent," or Oommeroe wad Industry. You have fePort 
Trust under the local Government ^fhich oonoentrates on ^fhe solution Df local problems and 
you find a sufficiently large bod/ of meq, to do it?— J. If yor could have p Trust whith 
would cover other functions of nvers tbnb canying traffic, I should prtffertheT’rust. * 

Q. 
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Calcutta. 
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Eon’bk Pundit Jf« M* Mctfaviya,—Q. You want a body that would take care not only .of 
the rivers in Bengal but in tha United Provinces also. Yon do not want the Trust to be an 
entirely provincial matter ; you want that it should be so that it might take care of the 
rivers of the two provinces. It may be by sub-committees of the two provinces ?— i, Yes, 

Jtr. (7. JR low^-Q* You say " while our coal is comparatively cheap we are not compelled 
to look for suitable sites for hydro-electric installations, but it would be well to have the 
oountry within, say, 200 miles of Calcutta, thoroughly examined so as to ascertain exactly 
What waterpower we have available to fall back upon/' You have not oonridered the 
possibility of the future provision of alcohol as fuel ?— A. Manufactured from wood ? 

Q . Or produced from crops ?— A. No, I had not thought of that, because I did not 
consider that the quantity possible to obtain would be worth consideration. 

Q. You are aware that crops, such as potatoes, have been modified in suoh a way as to 
give the maximum alcohol results. Would you think that that is a desirable line of work 
to be taken up in India ?—J. I am not prepared to say off-hand. 

Presidentr-Q. You would say that it would out into suoh food-produoing crops, and if 
so it might be added to your list of substances that ought to be used only sparingly for 
fuel ; therefore your argument still holds that there is a good case for making outliydro- 
eleotric developments 7 — A. That is sou 

Mr . C. & low Q. At the end of your note you speak about trying to make castor 
cake more suitable for food and the destruction of its medicinal properties would therefore 
form a suitable subject of investigation in a chemical research laboratory. Are you aware 9 
that it is a very valuable sugar cane manure as it stands at present ?~ ri. I know that. 

Q. Is not the market for castor cake as manure sufficient at present ? — A. No, I under- 
stand it is not sufficient^ induce a much larger manufacture of castor oil 

Q. Or the growth of the oastorf You think more castor might be grown?— A. 
Yes. If the value of the castor cake were increased, more castor would no doubt be grown. 

Q, In Bihar and the United Provinces, manuring with cake is almost nil, and might be 
done to great advantage considering that there is at least a million acres of cane waiting for 
somebody to manure them with cake. Don't you think that an equally promising line of 
action would be in getting these people to use castor oake ? — A. Because of the prioe ? 

Q. Other cakes are used very often as manure for oane which have also a feeding 
value. You think that castor oake would be prejudiced. Don’t you think that the demand 
has so enormously increased as to encourage the production simply as manure ?— A* No, the. 
point was that it was necessary to increase the price very considerably. 

Q. If you increase the price you would lose your existing cane demand which is very 
considerable in the south and west of India?— i. Yes, you would lose the cane manure 
and acquire a food instead. 

Hon’ble Sir Fawlbhoy Currimbhoy.~Q. You say that some of the banks have got capital 
which they invest in capital expenditure; can you give any instance of this ? — A . Banks like 
the Allahabad Bank and the Alliance Bank lend money against capital expenditure. 

Q. Don’t you think that Qovernment should directly or indirectly help in' starting such 
a big bank to help industries? — A. What I would like to see is a combined industrial and 
co-operative societies bank in each province. The present co-operative soheme provides for the 
federation of groups of societies into central banks, and a further stage in co-operative 
development is the federation of the central banks into a provincial co-operative bank. 

Q. What help should the Government give to suoh banks ? Should they guarantee 
interest on debentures or something like that?— A, No, if the Government give loans to 
industries, perhaps a good method would be to deposit the money with the industrial hanks. 
Let the bank give the loan to the industrial concern and oharge a small commission for 
looUng^after it 

Q. Then about the industrial banks, should they be started without. any Government 
help? — A, A combined industrial and co-operative bank would be started in the same way as 
they had been in other provinces. It doeB not require any special help from Government in the 
guaranteed dividends or funds. 

Q. In Bombay we haye a central co-operative bankand Government guarantees interest 
on the debentures ?— A, I don’t think that'would be necessary in Bengal 

Q. Then about the functions of the Board ; you say the Board ought to be executive and 
they must have oertain funds at their disposal. Don’t you think that Government will not 
have very much funds at their disposal always to allot to different oeptres for industries? If 
in a province the industry did not come up, that money would lie idle ?— A . If you have an 
Imperial Department of Industries, that department would ooly allot funds to provinces that, 
require them. 

Q. Then about tye Sommercial college. You are not in favour of a commercial college 
in Bengal at present?*— rib 1 take it that a college of eommsfee is intended to prepare for a * 
University degree* University Agrees are so regarded in this oountry that we would have 
a consi d e ra ble number otyoung men who would take the college course for the sake of the 
degmvacd whs obtained the degree they would consider themselves qualified to 
oonduet any commercial uudertakuq;* The possessors of degrees 4 would be able to impose on 
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some of their countrymen, who would be misled into believing that the degreewas^equiva- 
lent to a certificate of competency, and would entrust graduates with the eo&tsel of sow 
enterprises, and when these failed industrialism would sufier. 

<2* Ib the Bombay Presidency we have a college of commerce; do you know the 
curriculum?—^. I have seen something of it. * * 

Q. Don't you think that when people in this part of the country would leave 
industrial colleges they would be efficient to carry on industrial businesses ? — A. Bengal is not 
Bombay. I don't think wq have reached in Bengal a stage of industrial development in which* 
a college of commerce would be of any use. At present it would be a positive hindrance* The 
Government Commercial Institute is doing just about what a college of ooramerce^ would do 
in the way of useful teaching. It has a two-year course with a similar curriculum to that tof 
the college of commerce in Bombay. 

Q. But we have got a University degree ?— A. That is a stage, beyond. 


Witness No. 179, 

Rai Bahadur Jogkndra Chunder Guose, M.A., B.L., Secretary of the Amciation for the 
Advancement oj Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians , Calcutta . 

Written Evidence. 

I shall confine myself to three matters : first, industrial education ; secondly, develop- 
ment of industries f and thirdly, raising of capital. 

As regards the first, the present industrial schools train up only surveyors and sub- 
overseers for the Public Works Department and as such are useful. The Sibpur Civil 
Engineering College trains up overseers and civil engineers for the Public Works Department 
and, after the Oldham Commission's report, a certain number of mining engineers. 

In 1906 when I was a member of the Bengal Council I submitted a scheme for a 
technological institute and thereupon His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser was pleased to appoint 
a Btrong committee (generally known as the Oldham Committee) # of official and non-official 
gentlemen to make a report about industrial education and development of industries. 
Copies of the correspondence and the Government letter are annexed herewith. The 
official members at the outset set their faoo against higher technical training on the ground 
that industries should precede industrial education as otherwise the yoimg men, who aie 
trained, would be unemployed. A large number of Indians and Europeans are still of that 
opinion and are opposed to the methods of the Scientific and Industrial Association. 

The Committee went on with its labours and decided that the Sibpur Civil Engineering 
College should afford facilities for scientific and technical subjects on a par with European 
Universities in mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering and in industrial chemistry. 
It was also agreed that B.Sc. degrees should be granted in those subjects. The report 
was -adopted by the Government of Bengal and approved by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State for India. The Secretary of State however as a tentative measure 
sanctioned only the industrial chemistry classes which were opened. A mining class for 
overseers was also opengd. The chemistry class has not succeeded because a high standard 
of initial education was of necessity required but young men could not get any degrees 
which are so dear to the heart of a Bengali. The experiment has not thus been given a 
proper trial. Again as there are few industries, industrial education must in the beginning 
be at a great disadvantage and the Government should not be discouraged by the disappoint- 
ing results. The Scientific and Industrial Association repeatedly approached the Government 
on the subject and were assumed that the three classes approved snould be opened. In the 
matter of higher technical education nothing more .than carrying out the recommendations of 
the Oldham Committee is necessary for the present. 

The committee also fully dealt with the lower standard of technical education and the 
apprenticeship system. I must, however, here mention one very serious matter. The 
artisan class of Bengal is disappearing. The carpenters, blacksmiths and electrical mistries 
are mostly Chinese, Pun jabese or up-countrymen. The offices and courts now absorb the 
young men of the castep from which those artisans were formerly recruited. Education has 
brought about this result. Hindus who have taken to education more than the Mahomedans 
toe at a greater disadvantage. The masons, tinmen, the khalasis, the serangs and engineers 

* of the inland Bteamers are all Mahomedans. The trade is also slowly passing away from 
the Bands of Bengali Hindus, who are all aspiring after judgeshifw, seats in the Executive 
Council or large lucrative practices at the Bar or after the famq qjf newspaper writers or 

* political agitators. The Bengali Hindus are thus about to* barter a jewel for broken g fa s we% 
as the Sanskrit saying goes. It is necessary for the government <*o remedy tins state of 
tilings. Education cannot be stopped. The remedy is universal educSatwp . which will «stm#Ve 
the lower status of the uneducated artisans, and make him theegMgri hi# teethe* 
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attidb' office*. The other remedy is that the Government should open technical 
nmtitwteoas for carpenter*! blacksmiths and electrical xnistries and fitters and employ the young 
men trained there instead of employing Chinese and up-countrymen. , 

As regards higher technical training, the complaint against the Scientific and Industrial 
Association is that more young men are trained by it in foreign countries and in mdro 
industries than is necessary at present. The figures in the report which have been published 
in the newspapers are a complete answer to the charges of unemployment and noneffioiency of 
the young men so trained. * * 

BengaPs great industries are the manufacture of jute and tho milling of rice. Matches, 
sugar, paper and leather, among other industries, can be profitably started. Prom the report * 
of the Association sent herewith it will be found that the students of the Association are 
employed in about 38 industries. It will also be found that they have been instrumental in 
starting more than ten new industries as Bengal capital is shy and capitalists further have not 
yet got sufficient confidence in Indian experts and prefer German and American experts to 
them. An Indian London D. Sc. will find it difficult to get Us. 800 a month and will have 
to serve under an ordinary American B. Sc., who will not come to India for less than Bb. 800 
a month. The industrial experts are looked down upon by barristers, doctors, civil engineers 
and building contractors as an inferior class. Purely Indian managed factories have little 
banking facilities. These are some of the difficulties in the way of industries being success- 
fully started under purely Indian management and with Indian experts. The exploitation of 
the resources of the country by German and American capitalists and experts does it good 
but I would prefer pure Indian, also asserting their fitness in tho field of industry and in 
developing the industries of their own country. 
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GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


D. 0. No. 114. 


Deab Sib, 


Benoal Secretariat, 


Calcutta, 

The 6th March 1906. 


I am desired to forward for your information the accompanying copy of His Honour** 
note, dated the 5th instant, on the proposed Technical College for Bengal and to invite your 
particular attention to paragraphs 4 and 5. The other gentlemen concerned have been 
informed. 

Yours faithfully, 

Babu fogendra Chunder Ghose. 


Proposed Technical College for Bengal. 

Babu Jogendra Cbunder Ghose, Secretary to the “Association for the advancement of 
scientific and industrial education for Indians/' forwarded to the Private Secretary with his 
letter of the 2nd instant, a " scheme for a Technical College for Bengal. 1 * He intimated that 
a deputation from the Association would wait on me to-day to place that scheme before me. 
Accordingly Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi, Baja Peary Mohun Mukerjee, C.S.I., 
Mr. D. Mr Hamilton, Babu Narendra Nath Sen and Babu Jogendra Chunder Ghose came 
to see me to-day on the subject. 

£. The desirability of encouraging and developing technical education in Bengal was 
admitted on all sides and seemed to require no special discussion. As to the scheme, it was at 
once admitted that tljgre is hardly room for two technical or technological colleges in Bengal 
at the present time. It was considered more expedient for the present, to aim at the extension 
and development of the scope of the present Technical College. This is called the Sibpur 
Engineering College, but its scope is already somewhat beyond engineering ; and its name * 
might be altered to indicate its wider aim. Mechanical engineering, physics, mining, and 
electriqal -engineering, which form part of the proposed scheme, are all already taken up at 
this college. What is desirable is, therefore, not to start a second college in opposition to this, 
but to enaeavoqr to enlarge the existing college to include as far as possible all that is wanted. 
The demand for a second college will come later? 

8. There are two point* which were raised by the deputation. The one is, whether 
instruction in industries shotild await the complete establishment of these industries in ^he f 
w 



country. It seems to me that one can hardly say that this is so. Instruction in industries 
has to proceed pari passu with the introduction of these industries. The instruction ought not 
to be postponed to the introduction of the industries, nor the introduction of the industries to 
the instruction. The second point is how far artisan instruction ought to be given in connec- 
tion with the college. The training of artisans is, in all industries, of importance. , Whether 
the artisan school ought to be a part of the technological college is a question requiring con- 
sideration. ' The technological college will require practical classes which are of the artisan 
sohool type. But how far artisan training should be part of the college is the question. There 
fliay be an artisan school either as part of the college or in its neighbourhood, like a prac tising 
school beside a training college. 

4.. These questions were briefly referred to by the deputation. It was ultimately decided 
that, in the opinion of all, it would be more expedient not to aim at starting a new teohnioal 
college but to aim at developing the existing college so as to include as far as possible all that 
seems to be required. I then proposed that a conference should be hela between the five 

S entlemen who have met with me today along with the Maharaja Bahadur nf Darbhanga and 
le Nawab Bahadur of Dacca on the one part and the Principal and oertain members of the 
staff of the fiibpur college on the other. Mr. Oldham, Director of Agriculture and 
Industries, might preside at that conference. "I shall be very glad if you will arrange it, 
inviting Mr. Heaton and one or two of his staff to be present. The conference should report 
to me. 

6. Let a copy of this note be sent at onoe to Mr. Oldham and to Babu J. C. Ghose and 
Mr. dleaton. Mr. Oldham will kindly arrange for the conference. It should take place, 
if possible, this week as Mr. Hamilton leaves for England within a fortnight. 

A. H. L. F [baser],— 6-8-06, 
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DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, BENGAL. 
D. 0. No. D.-164, 


My dear Sir, 


Calcutta, 

The 6th April 1907. 


The other day you were saying to me that mechanical engineering had not been properly 
developed at the Sibpur Engineering Collego. On referring to the results of Mr. Oldham's 
conference of last year I find that it is definitely stated that the mining, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering training at the college is at present confined to lower classes but that 
under the new scheme now before the Senate graduate courses will be added and that the 
rules of the college will be framed so as to admit all students to the courser, irrespective 
of age, provided that they have had a sufficient general education to enable them to benefit 
by the instruction without proving a drag on the classes. It was further stated that these 
classes would, as far as the conditions of this country admit, be on a par with «imi1n.r classes 
in Europe, I now write to inform you that steps are being taken to provide mining, 
meohanical, and eleotrical engineering training up to the standard required. 


The Hon^ble Jogendra Chunder Ghose. 


I am, Yours Sincerely, 
E. A. EARLE. 


Oral Evimjnob, 10th Jahuary 1917. 

President . — Q, You appear to misquote Sir Andrew Fraser in your written evidence* 
You state that <r Sir Andrew Fraser decided that it is advisable that industrial education 
should preoede industries"? — A. That is how I understood it 

Q* This is what he says, “ Instruction in industries has to proceed peri passu with the 
introduction of these industries. The instruction ought not to be postponed to the introduction 
of the industries, nor the introduction of the industries to the instruction." There jjs no 
.statement there that it should precede ?— A. That it should not follow. 

Q. It does not mean -that it should preoede. You have definitely stated there thftthe said 
that it shouhipreoede. What he really said was that it should not be postponed. That is 
an entirely different matter ?— A, 1 understand it in that light because th at war the issue. 

Eon'Ue Pandit M, Jf. Malavipa«—Q . W t hat amount of money has your. 
spent hitherto in sending out students for education .abroad?— A, The amount of money that 
was received was four lakhs. 

1 * Q From the tune it was started in 1906?— A, Yes. The amount spent on the boys wits 
about 16 lakhs, * - 1 ' * 



Fo® kkha u the unoont which you hare collected from the public plut what you 
have iwsewed from the Government ?-A. Mostly from the public. . J 

S' ’^ oeive ^ a f""* from Government?—^. Yes, for the loot fix years. It 
wa» Re. 5,000 before and sinoe the war it has been Rs. 2,500. 

Q' ®°“^tion attached to that grant or is it left entirely to your discretion to spend 

itw you tnmk best r— It is 10 ft to the discretion of the committee to spend the amount as 
it thinks best, but we have to send in a list of our students for the approval of Government 

Q. Sinoe the time when you began to receive Government grant?— A. Yes. 

Q. You say that 16 lakhs has been spent altogether on the students. Was the balance 
derived from private sources ?— 1. Yes. All from private sources. 

Q. How many students have you sent out up to this time ?— A. More than 300. 

Q « You say 140 students have returned. Is that figure brought up to date ? — A . Yes. 

.Q And you say that 180 of them are employed?—^, Yes. 

Q. It is only ten who are not employed ? Arc these among the latest arrivals ?~ A. 
Some of them earlier ones too. 


. Q- You sav in page 5 of your report that your students have started 20 new factories and 
are in charge of several factories employing a capital of over forty lakhs of rupees. Did these 
students who are in charge of these new factories receive education in foreign countries with 
the help of your Association's funds?— A. All. 

Q- What positions are these students holding in these 20 factories?—^. They are either 
managers or principal experts. 

How do you select your students ? I suppose you insist upon a certain standard of 
preliminary education here? — A. Our standard is this, that they must have either passed the 
Intermediate examination in Science or have undergone a three years' course in the Sibpur 
Apprentice Department, or two years in the Engineering Department, before they are eligible 
to any of these scholarships, 

t Q* Do you keep a watch over their progress there ? Do you receive any reports ?— A. We 
receive reports. The constituted guardian of our boys were the Y. M. C. A; in the countries 
to which they were sent. 

Q- Even in Japan? — A . Yes, but as a matter of fact, very little control isexeroised. 

Q. You are not satisfied with, the amount of supervision whioh is exercised over them?— 
A . No. It was not possible even in the case of my own sons who went up for the Bar. 

Q. You have to leave the students very much to look after themselves? — A . Yea, 

Q- You have got it as one of your objects, to make an advaice or render other help, when 
neoessary, to properly qualified Inoian experts returning home from foreign countries to enable 
them to start industries or to impart instruction in them. Have you rendered any such help 
to any of your students ? Has there been any occasion for it ? — ^f. There has been occasion 
for it. Prom the funds of the Association we have not been able to render any help. We 
also have to raise capital for starting industries. * 

Q* As individual members of the Association ?—X Under the patronage of the Associa- 
tion. Furthermore, we have got promises in writing from the Maharajah of Darbhanga that 
he would invest ten lakhs of rupees for the starting of industries, and from the Hon'ble 
Lumar Arun.Chnnder Singh that he would pay Rs. 50,000 a year for ten years for starting 
industries in whioh our students would be employed. 


Q*. Has this been done? — A . Not yet. We have recently received a promise from the 
Maharajah of Kasimbazar that he would pay Rs. 50,000 a year for ten years provided we 
get another Rs. 50,000 a year. 

Will he pay it as a gift or as an investment ?— A. As an investment on industries in 
which our students should be employed, and I hope that all these promises will be carried out 
in a short time. 

Q. You day in clause (e) of the report it is one of your objects “ To enable distinguished 
graduates of the Indian Universities to prosecute further studies in science in Europe, 
America, Japan of other foreign countries/' How many of the 30U students whom you have 
aent out were graduaTkes ? — A. Most of these scholars were graduates. We have got three 
systems, those that g& scholarship, those that get passage money and those that go under our 
guardianship. 

How many of thgse 800 were distinguished graduates of Indian Universities who 
went up to prodlcute further studies abroad ?— A. Not less than fifty. 

0. And these gentlemen have found employment in teohnical and scientific pursuits after, 
warning from abroad f — Yes. 

Q (fan you givMne any idea of what their average income is ?— A. The highest that 
they have got up to this time fcBs. 800 and the lowest is Rs^OO. 

Q* You mention at page 4 of your report, three persons who have obtained the D. Se, 
of the London unfyusity. Are these gentlemen employed now ?— ^. Dr. Bunn’ 
Beh^i Pey has got ap appointment in the Jtameiiep College. Dr. IJemendr* Nath Set 
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ii employed in Messrs. Tata and Company at Sakohi. Dr. Brejendra Nath Ghosh has 
not yet got employment. The other two are getting fairly good salaries. 

, Q. Have yon any idea of the salaries ? —A. I heard that it was above JEts. 500, but I am 
not sure abont it. 

Q . 1 have heard a complaint and I want to clear the matter. It is said that the selection 
of the students has not always been fortunate, that they were not selected with sufficient 
care to ensure their turning out successful students. Do you think there is any justificatioii * 
for this view ?— A. No > 

Q. You are satisfied that your system of selection is good?— A. It cannot be anything 
else than what it has been.' 

Q You do not think you can improve it ? — A. We cannot\mprove it. As regards the 
selection committee, it is always unanimous and we have got in the committee Mr. Gourlay, 
Mr. Homell, Mr. Everett. *We are always unanimous. " * 

Q. Who are the members of the committee besides these three men ? — A . Some of the 
best men of the country. We have got a regular committee to select students. We get a 
very large number of applications about 800. A dissent in the matter of selection has very 
seldom happened. The selection has always been unanimous. 

Q. You have no system of keeping up correspondence regarding the students with the 
institutions where they are being instructed ?— A. No. 

t <2. You mention in your note that the report of the Oldham Committee was adopted by 
the Government of llengal and approved of by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. Has this been given effect to ? — I have said about that in the note. 

(2. You only sav that the Secretary of State sanctioned the opening of industrial 
chemistry classes. Has anything been clone beyond tliat ?— A. I have repeatedly complained 
that it has not been given effect to. 

Q. You say in your note, “ The industrial experts are looked down upon by barristers, 
doctors, civil engineers and building contractors as an inferior class. ^ Is that still the feeling, 
or ig ^ changing ? — A. It has not changed and it would not change for a long time. 

Q. You say, “ Purely Indian managed factories have * little banking facilities.” Have 
you any suggestion to make to us as to how these facilities should be increased ? — A. I have 
been thinking over that matter for a long time. We have already been reading the evidence 
of several gentlemen before this Commission and they have made suggestions as to how Gov- 
ernment could help. 

Q. Have you any definite eiifcgestion to make ?— A. All those suggestions are before you. 
How far they are practicable is a matter for, consideration by the Commission. 


Witness No. 180 . 

Sie II. A. Farrington, Bart., Officiating Conservator of Forests^ Bengal . 

x w 

4 Written evidence. 

Q. 7. — I have no personal knowledge, but the Forest Department have turpentine factories 
in the United Provinces and Punjab which are, I believe, working at a good profit. I can 
make no suggestions as regards pioneer factories in Bengal to be started by Government. 

* There are large quantities of savannah grasses in the Duars Forests, supplies of which 
have been taken from time ta time by the Calcutta firms for experiments in regard to paper 
manufacture but as the matter has always been dropped, as far as I am aware, these appear 
to be unsuitable for the purpose indicated. 

As soon as the war is over, Calcutta firms, who have the first refusal of large conces- 
sions for bamboos and timbers, intend to start work on pulp for paper manufacture, a new 
industry in Bengal. 

Q. 9. — A good proportion of the timber trade is in the hands ■ of Indians, being carried 
on by small men working on borrowed eapittf, interest * paid being about 84 per cent per 
annum as a minimum. ' „ 

The only remedy appears to be a co-operative society and co-operative working and 
disposal, but I am advised that it is doubtful if such oo-oper*tio& would be of long deration 
with the class of men concerned bo that it is probable that, as heretofore, tke ° Mtfrajan " 
will continue to make most of the profit. 

Q. 22.*— Provision for special chemical research work in England may be desirable; in 
that case it would not be necessary for the Indian Government to bring out to India eiperte 
of the highest reputation from whom the best results would be obtainable^ after tbe ptir 
liminary work bad been put through in India— in the case of tke Forest Pe^mon^at tls 
Forest Research Institute. 

Q. 85.— The Forest Beseawh Institute it, | believe, dofcg all that <m bft don# a* 
regards the development of Forest resources 
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80.— I have no personal experience bnt have heard that about 80 years ago' an attempt fft ht mnoln 
arse made to start a sale agenoy for Forest produce in Calcutta which failed. 

I may point out that one firm held the agency for the sale of Padouk timber from the , 

Andamans lor many years, I understand such agency or monopoly has not been oonsiderA 
altogether advantageous to Government and has been put a stop to recently. 

The best method of disposal of any saleable product is to dispose of it to as m spy persons 
ol possible and so widen the area of distribution, even at low rates of sale at first. 

Q. 34, — In Bengal we have at present no timber which is exported to Europe in Trsds rspwitnts* 
sufficient quantity to keep up a regular supply and there appears to be no scope for a trade tiY#, ‘ 
representative. In a short time it is possible that provincial Governments will have their own 
Forest Economists when any possible developments in this direction will no 'doubt be 
investigated, 

Q. 40. — Raw materials should be supplied from the Forests on favourable terms, and as Supply of Govern* 
a matter of fact, are disposed of on such very low royalties that any industry should be able " w 

to afford them. The royalty is generally a small item on the total cost of any product, e.g. } m 
1 anna per cubic foot for Simul timber for tea boxes is charged in Assam, 

Q . 74. — To avoid overlapping of research work is desirable and this can be effected by Co-ordination of 
exchange of literature between the different research institutes, who would only send out reMftrch * 
to other institutes papers likely to be of practical kelp to them ; this would avoid extra 
expenditure on printing and circulation of matter useless to others. 

Q. 87. — The leading Calcutta firms have, I believe, obtained much information from the Government publi- 
Forest Economist's monographs to which they frequently refer. Special instances are wood cation8 ' 
for bobbins and for match boxes. 

Q. 101. — As regards the Bengal Forests, the question of freights is of little importance, Shipping freight*, 
simply because we have no timber at present in sufficient quantity to keep up a regular export 
business and little if any timber is so exported as far as is known. It is, however, believed 
that freights were prohibitive before the war — whereas tropical Africa and America compete 
against India as regards hardwoods and have no Suoz Canal charges to pay and lower freights 
generally prevail. No remedy can be suggested. 

Q. 102. — It is believed that hydro-electric power has been fully investigated by Hhe Hydro-elsctrls goner 
Calcutta Municipality and by a large Calcutta firm and may eventually lead to considerable ,urve J B - 
development in the working of the Forests in the hills and the Terai or Doars below the hills. 

Q. 105. — The following are among the few Forest industries possible in Bengali — Foreit department. 

1. Match making. 

2. Paper pulp from bamboos. 

3. Wood for boxes, jute bobbins. 

4 . Destructive distillation of wood for charcoal and bye-produots and cutoh manu- 

facture. 

Nos. 1 and 3.— Sufficient trees of |he right kind are seldom found in one locality and 
this means greatly increased expenditure in extraction. The Forests are far from Calcutta. 

It is not yet known if our timbers will make ply wood or bobbins. Experiments with bobbin 
wood are being made by a Calcutta firm. 

No. 2.— A Calcutta firm have this project in hand and if any one can make it a success 
they will do so. . 

No. 4 has been taken in hand by the Forest Research Institute. The question of outch 
manufacture in Bengal might well be investigated in the near future. 

Q. 108. — There are various possibilities for reducing the cost of assembling ratv forest 
products, such as wire ropeways, hauling engines, and tramway development, all of which 
will require investigation by an expert before it can be definitely said that they are 
practicable. 

A central factory would be desirable, for example, for the tea box industry and this 
would be a grqat difficulty. 

Qs. 107 & 108.— These two questions may be taken together, Simul in the plains and 
Cryptomeria in* the** hills suggest themselves as example of forest crops which might be 
concentrated in one locality.* The raising of an exploitable crop would take perhaps, from 30 
to 40 years. # 

The application *f the uniform method to sal in the Doars and Terai will ensue in the 
near future aid this will facilitate both extraction to dep6t and transport to a railway. 

Hauling engines and tsam lines oould be employed to great advantage in these concentrated 
fellings. 

Ko**.— Witneu did not give oral evidence. 

' er * 

% Witness No. 181. 

fear. C. J/ Hamiltok, M.A., Minto Vrofmor of Economic), Calcutta Vnimcity. 

{The mitten and ml evidme o{tkif*itneu it confidential.) '7 
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Hon'ble Mb. M. 8. Das, C.I.E., M.A., B.L., Lawyer and Merchant , Cuttack. 

* Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. — 2nd port. People don f t believe in suooess. 

Q. 2 . — Loan from money lenders and friends. 

Q. 8^-No. 

Q. 4.— None yet. 

Q . 6.— (4) Desirable on oertain conditions. 

(8) Desirable in the case covered by Q. 8. 

(6) Desirable under certain conditions. 

(7) Desirable. 

Q. 6. — In all cases where Government pays money (oral examination). 

Q. 8. — 1st part. When an industry requires large capital and Government is consumer 
on a large scale. 

2nd part. When the business is well established. 

3rd part. This should never be done. 

Q. 12.— All branches of industry which now constitute India's handicraft. 

Q. 18.— (Oral evidence.) 

Q. 14. — (Oral evidence.) 

Q. 17. — Free or payment according to the financial position of the firm. 

<g. 18.— Don't understand experts making researches. (Government does not allow.) 

Q. 20. — Preparation of hides in Government estates, 

Q. 22. — Necessary in certain cases to be explained in oral evidence if branches are 
correlated. 

Q. 25,-Yes. 

Q. 26.— 1st part. Local knowledge should be a factor. 

2nd part. Utilize waste products. 

Q. 27.— (Oral examination.) 

Q. 28. — Not of much use. 

Q. 80.— 1st part. Very necessary. 

2nd part. Local influence and Government aid. 

Q. 82.— 1st part * Yes, to encourage and reward. 

2nd part. Raise the social Btatus of the artizan. 

Q. 88.— 2nd part. If they are popular the other result will follow. 

Q. 84.— 1st part. Yes. 

2nd part. Business men. 

3rd part. (Oral evidence.) 

Q. 86.— 1st part. Yes. 

Q. 87.— Do both. 

Q. 88.— 1st part. Division of patronage. 

Q. 41.— 1st part. Yes (oral evidence.) 

Q . 44. — Very little has been done by Government. 

Q. 45.— [a) Primary education to cultivate powers of observation an 4 manual dexterity. 
(5) To induce literate men to work as labourers and raise supervisors from labourers^ 

Q . 46.— Have some experience. 

Q. 47.— Had no opportunity of knowing the advantages but great disappointment frpm 
men educated in Europe and America. 

Q. 48.— They should go together. 

Q. 49.— I have some experience of night soH^ 1 * A % on same lines as 

other schools are developed. 

Q. 60.— 1st part. The latter. ^ 

2nd part Unison should be avoided, 

Q. 51,— Supervisors should be men who oommenoed at th$ bottom of ^ li$|eft 
52,— (Oral evidence.) 
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Q. B7.— 2nd part. Yes, if of the right type. 

3rd part. (Oral evidence.) 

4th part. Both. 

Q. 69.— Both official and unofficial men of experience and sympathy. 

Q. 60.— 1st part. Yes. 

2nd part. The first. 

Q. 6E— (Oral evidence.) 

Q. 86. — Illustrated leaflets in easy language to be compiled in consultation with 
workmen. 

* Q, 98.— 1st part. Yes. 

2nd part. Railways through the Garjats. 

Q. 102.— 1st part. Nothing. 

2nd part. Yes. 

Q. 104. — (Oral examination.) 

Q. 106. — 2nd part. More power to local authorities. 

Q . 106. — (Oral examination.) 

Q. 107.— This can be done. 

Q. 109. — Prisoners who are skilled in any industry should be allowed to be employed Jp 
neighbouring schools of industry on terms to be fixed by Government rules. 

111. — (Oral examination.) 

Q. 112.— (Oral examination.) 

* 

Oral Evidence, 16th January 1917. 

Mr. C . E . Low.—Q. Will you state what your tannery at Cuttack is turning out at 
present? — A . Just now it is turning out the things that are required in the bazars and 1 have 
got some orders from Government for hospital slippers which I am turning out. 

Q. What method of tanning do you adopt 1—A. Chrome tanning as well as bark 
tanning. 

Is it worked by machinery or by hand ? — A . By power machinery. 

Q. What is your turn-out in the year ?— A. It is not equal to the capacity of the faotory, 
the machinery and other equipments. It is my own property and I lost a good deal of money 
in the experimental stage. For want of funds 1 cannot use the faotory to its full capacity. 

Q. Where do you get your materials' from ?— A. For vegetable tanning I get the 
materials in Orissa locally and 1 am using one or two things which nobody else uses. I 
found by’experiment that we could make use of them. 

Q. Had you any difficulty as regards the supply of tanning materials? Are they easy to 
get ?— ^. No. You cannot easily get them because the people are not accustomed to the wpnts 
of the industry, there being no industry. When there is an industry people fall into the way 
of getting things and there is a market. I had great difficulty in getting the people to collect u 
the bark and bring it to me, but that of course is natural in every industry which is new, and 
I am getting over the difficulties gradually. 

Q. 5fou mean to say that there is plenty of the articles in question but that the supply has 
not been organised and that a larger demand would help to make things better and would 
make for a more organised system of supply ?— A. Yes. 

Q . Do you use tanning extracts ?~A. No. 

Q. It has been put before us in the oourse of evidenoe that the most effective way of 
breaking the monopoly of the German export trade in hides would be to tan the hides locally. 

To what extent do you think this can be done?— A. If it were done here we could not utilise 
all the hides here unless there is some improvement made in the tanning. In Germany they 
use these hides for many purposes, whereas tanneries here have hitherto been confined to foot* 
wear and some to harness. These is not the same demand, the same variety of dendand in 
India as yet as there if in Germany. In Germany there is the Army demand and so many 
other demands. 

Q t There they use u^ every part of every kind of leather for some purpose or other ?— A. 
Even the worst hides that would be thrown aw^y here are used there to some purpose or other. 
The trade is in the hands of big German firms who buy all qualities of hides and they mix 
them all together and then they aie sent. The result is that the purchaser buys them and 
hq loses to much per cent. But it does not affect them. But if the hides from all parts of 
the country are to he used here there must be some arrangement for collecting them together 
and distributing them to different branches of leather * industry, and that must be undertaken 
by some big firms so that the loss may not be peroeptible. 

Q, Which hides do you use — fresh hides or cured hides or arsenic ated hides ?— A* I use 
fresh hides. Arsenioated hides Aire not to be found in this part of the oountry. 

Q* Have you triad salted hides?— i. We use tbem^ 

4^Could you make good leather out of them Yes. 

■>,.K J %% 
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Q. Is it much more difficult to tan theie cured hides than fresh hides? 4. Fresh hides 
from the slaughter houses give better quality, better feel. As regards the sun dried hides one 
has to take great risk because as soon as you put them in lime sometimes three-fourths of "the 
hides is lost. 

Q. Do you suppose the same is the condition in Germany ?— A. The same hides go to 
Germany and the same is the result. 

Q. On what do you base that opinion?— 4. I have seen tanning in Germany, in England 
and in France. 

Q, Did you find any difficulty in getting access to the German tanneries?— 4. I found 
difficulty but I went in company with a German Sanskrit scholar who took me to one 
tannery. That was of course long before the war, some time in 1908. As you have been 
auestioning me about Germany I may tell you one thing. That is this. I got hold of some 
fizards, something like iguanas which are found in Orissa and had them skinned. I had in 
my service a German tanner and I had also one Austrian and they communicated with me 
for buying these things and from the correspondence I understood that they were correspond- 
ing with the German Government for buying these. They wanted to make gloves. 

Q. Hive yon had any difficulty in financing your tannery. You want money to buy con- 
siderable (mantities of hides ? Have you applied to any of the ordinary banks for financial 
assistance 7 — A. 1 applied through a friend of mine to one of the Indian banks and the 
interest they charged came to something like 81 per cent. 

Q. You have not applied to any of the Presidency Banks or the exchange banks ? — A . 
No. 

Q. Have you any local banks in Orissa?— 4. No. But I have my account with a bank 
and they would not allow me to overdraw even by one pice. 

Q. What bank is it?— A, The Delhi and London Bank. 

Q. Where is their branch of which you speak ? — A . In Calcutta. 

Q. They would not advance anything on the security of the hides or the leather in your 
tannery ? — A . They would not give anything even on the tannery itself. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee.— Q. Is it a bank that you mentioned as charging 81 per 
cent, or is it only a Marwari ? — A. It is a bank. If you want to know the name I can give it 
confidentially. There iB one point which I would like to mention to the Commission. One 
difficulty that I feel is this. Now the money lenders are mostly Hindus in a large part of the 
country. They would not advance anything to any one in the hide trade. Consequently the 
Marwari has to borrow it from the Hindu and then he lends it. 

Q. Have you any suggestions for remedying this state of things ? — A. My suggestion is 
this. If a factory has been successful t and the Articles turned out by it have a good demand, 
and if the things can be sold any day, and if it cannot work up to its full capacity because of 
the want of funds my suggestion is that Government ought to help it at a very low rate of 
interest on the security of the property. 

Q. *We naturally contemplate a considerable expansion of industrial enterprise and it is 
obvious that the Government cannot go on doing this beyond a oertain point. They have 
neither the funds nor the machinery. Can you suggest any meanB that would be automatic 
and would go on expanding, advancing money ou ordinary commercial terms? — A. Govern- 
ment might give the money to a bank and authorise the bank to issue the money at a low rate 
of interest. 

Q. What do you think is standing in the way of these people advancing the money. 
They do not refuse to pay out of sheer iniquity ?— . A. No. I do not attribute any malice or 
anything of that kind. The thing is that of late there have so many failures in industrial 
enterprises and the banks does not naturally like to risk the money and go to litigation and 
all that sort of thing. 

Q. Is there any way in which Government might help the bank to ascertain whether a 
business whioh it is going to finance is good business or do you think that Government help 
is not required ?— A. I think Government ought to come in. 

Q. You don’t believe in spoon feeding. That cannot go beyond a certain stage?— A. 
My point is that if the Government helps for a short time then the industry ought to be able 
to stand on its own legs. 

Q. One difficulty would be that the bank may take all the good business and leave the 
unsafe to Government ? — A, I suggested that Government need not engage themselves in the 
thing directly but that they may authorise the bank to satisfy themselves and then consult 
the Government as to whether any particular proposition is satisfactory. The bank can 
easily ascertain what things are there to serve as security, what they will be worth and so on, 
and then advance the money. 

Q. The difficulty seems to arise from the fact that in the first place the bank seems to be 
unwilling to take to any new line of business 1 and seoondly they have not got the mechanism 
for ascertaining the value of the stocks tind whether the business is being conducted in a way 
whioh would make it likely that the money would be repaid?— 4. There is an easy Way of 
solving that difficulty ; For instance small sums repayable in three or four months may be 
advanced which would be far bebw^the value of the property and as soonaa the basin** oan 
repay the money from their sales they vjpuld repay the money. So %ce frill always be a 
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current account. They will take the money and they will return the money and they will 
agatotake fresh money. 

jr Q. la your answer to question 47 you say that you had great disappointment from men 
Educated in Europe and America. It is an interesting point. We have seen one Indian who 
seems to have got satisfactory education in tanning in England and in Europe and he is now 
managing a tannery himself with some success. Presumably there are a certain number of 
bilures but from what you say it appears that the men whom you have met have all been 
bilures?— A, They were failures in the sense that they had enough scientific knowledge but 
that they could not apply it to the conditions on the spot. I fully endorse the opinion given 
by Dr. rroctor before the Morrison Committee. He says that they are very good in the 
laboratory and in tbe lecture room but that they are quite unsuited to commercial purposes, 
That is to say they can never adapt their experience to the altered circumstances here. For 
instance I shall tell the Commission what happened yesterday. I told my man to do a certain 
thing. He came back and said that he had told another man to do it and that this man said 
he could not do it. 1 told him that the man ijpuld naturally like to idle away his time and 
then I went and showed how to do the thing. The thing is they cannot do the things 
themselves. 

Q, Is it not the caso that most of these young fellows who go over to foreign countries 
do not get shop experience there ? — A. Exactly bo. Very often it is not their fault but with 
the system of education given. For example in a tannery one has to deal with hundreds of 
hides. It is not possible to ascertain by chemical test whether each one has attained a desired 
stage. A man's eyes and hand ought to be trained to do this. • 

Q, So you think that if they had shop experience that would improve these young men ? 

— A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think that getting into shops could be made easier. There seems to be some 
difficulty at present ?— A. 1 cannot say as to getting into the shops. I have no personal 
knowledge of the subject. I think that in all industries people must begin at the bottom 
and wort their way up. 

Q. Don't you think that the best way to get over that difficulty is to have shops in this 
country ? — A . No doubt that will help. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing if these young men who came from foreign 
countries were made to serve for some time after their return in some Indian factory ? — 

A. I cannot agree with you there. My idea is this. My experience has led me to believe 
that the hand and the eye should be trained simultaneously with the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. If you get the head only stuffed with scientific knowledge then the result is that 
the man would not work with his hands. They should begin as apprentices here. The brain 
must be assisted by the eye and the hand. If the brain is stocked with scientific knowledge 
the man becomes a mere ghost and a ghost is only mischievous. I fully endorse what 
Dr, Proctor said. He said ‘ Don't send a man to learn the leather industry unless he has 
the leather in him.' In one case a man was successful and that was because he was the son 
of a moohi. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee.— Q. Have vou observed this only in the leather industry? 

— A. These observations refer to every kind ot industry. If the training of the hand and the 
eye is so important in ordinary education it should be much more so in industrial education. 

Q. In answer to question 52 you say that you would give your opinions orally ?— A, 
When I took up this leather .industry 1 made many mistakes and I lost a good deal of money. 

I asked Government to give me access to the Harness Factory at Cawnpore and they did not 
Want to show to others the method of their work. I had then to approach the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Even Government factories are jealous of showing what they are doing. 

President . — Q. Whom did you get that answer from ? — A. That was long ago. It was 
some Major. I forget the name and then I spoke privately to Sir Andrew Fraser. 

Q. He is the Superintendent of the factory. Is that what he actually wrote They 
do not allow. I have got the letter. 

Mr, C , E, Lof>, — Q. With reference to your reply to question 57 what should be the 
functions of the Board of Industries ? — A. They must be not only advisory but also executive. 
They could have power to oome to a decision in the matter of seSing whether a particular 
industry should be developed and they can take suoh measures as Government can take in the 
matter of the developnUni and the growth of an industry. 

Q, Do you think there should be a Board as well as a Director of Industries ?— .i. 1 
should not at this stage answer that questicn. Unless the Board actually works it will not 
be possible to say. 

Q. Supposing there were a number of experts, suoh v as the glass expert and so on, whom 
would ttay take iheir orders from? Don't you think that there will be difficulty in having 
a multitude of executive officers ?— A. I do not want a multitude of executive officers. They 
are hot a blessing. What I say is that the Board might come to a decision in oertain things 
and then the executive might rest with the President or the Board or somebody eke. 

President, -tQ. If you have a Board of Industries and a Director of Industries the 
Dmetorof Industries will be responsible for the executive work only?— A, There must Be f 
person to do that. 
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Q. The question now comes to this. Somebody must be responsible not only to give the 
order but also to see that the order is carried out. You cannot have an honorary man doing 
that ? — J. No. 

Q. Now what Mr. Low wants to know is whether this Board should have power to give 
executive orders to the Director or whether the Board should only give advice which the 
Director may or may not accept,?*-- A. I cannot answer unless a thing like that actually works. 

It is very difficult to say how far their advice will be binding or not. If it is binding in 
every case then the Director simply becomes a person in a subordinate position. That of 
course be should not be. If dvery decision is binding then what is the good of having 
a Director. I think the Direotor might be a man with local experience. 

Q. If the Director frequently went against the advice of the Board the Local Government 
would ask the Director his reasons for passing over the decisions of the Board? — A. That 
the Local Government ought to. 1 cannot say what the relation between the Director and 
the Looal Government will be. 

Q. The Director will be an official appointed by the Local Government and he therefore 
must be under their orders. We are not proposing to supersede the Local Government?— 

A . If the Director has been regularly discarding the opinion of the Board it ought to be open 
to the Local Government to ask the Director his reasons for his aotion. 

Q. Do you think that the Board of Industries should have executive power?— A. You 
cannot trust the executive power to a number of people. It must rest with one of the members 
of ^he Board or somebody outside it. 

Q. You would not object for instance to the proposal that there should be a Director of 
Industries with executive power and with him associated a Board which has advisory 
powers ? — A. No. If the executive power was to rest with the Board it must rest with some- 
body in the Board. It must rest with one person and not with a number of parsons. I 
think that can be done. There need not be any fear in such an arrangement. 

Mr. C . E. Low . — Q. What have you to say in regard to question 100?- A. Tho difficulty 
is about communications among forest produce, I include also the hides. In the Garjats for 
instance. I am talking of Orissa only. There are Government estates where thoy sell not 
only the animals that die but also animals belonging to the ryots and Government gets as 
much as 812,000 and R15,0l 0 for selling. They call it by a different name. Really Govern- 
ment takes the money and 1 have very strong feelings on the subject. 

Q. Would the peasunt take it away if he were allowed to ?— A. He would not take it on 
religious grounds. 

Q. In what way does the auctioning by Government result in any deteiioration of the 
hide? — A. Because Government does not do anything to preserve the hide. The hide ought 
to be skinned and then it should be salted. If Government were to take up that work then 
other people will do it. 

Q. Do you find that any difficulty which you experience in getting forest produots arises 
from any deficiency in the Government system for collecting raw forest products? — A. There 
is difficulty. It would be more convenient to people if they were allowed plots of the forests 
for the taking of the bark. If they auction the whole forest nobody will buy. t 

Q. At present Government sells by the compartment system or the coupe system by 
which the auction purchaser removes things. Do you get the tanning materials from the 
auction purchaser ? — A. I do not collect my materials from the Government estates. I find 
that they are quite unwieldy and difficult to work. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q . When did you start this tauning business? — A . 
This tannery I started about 12 years ago. There was a tannery previous to that. 

Q. When did you start the first one ?— A. It was an experimental one and I started it * 
Borne 17 or 18 years ago. 

Q. is that the only industry in which you have been engaged?— A. I have dabbled in the 
gold and the silver industry also, and I have also done some work in connection with the 
utilisation of the waste products. 

Q. Wasted in what industry? — A, Take for instance the horn industry. The horns were 
used for combs. The tops of the horns are too thin. I found that they were wasted. 1 got 
some men to take it up and turn it to account. When they learnt it and got a market lor 
their goods I advanced some money and had it worked out. 

Q. Who is the manager of your factory ?— A. Myself. 

Q. Is the tanning work done under your orders ? — A . Everything is done under my 
distinct orders.,, 

* * 

Q. Who supervises the thing ?— A. 1 supervise. 

Q. Have you given up practice?—^. No. In the beginning I had to attend to it too 
often but now my workmen are trained and they are able to understand my instructions. In 
the beginning I had a German manager^ 'and then an Austrian manager, and after that 
several Indian managers. Now my workmen are trained. I have still a manager— Mr. 
Dntt. 

4 * Q. Has he had any special technical education ?—»^. He was educated in Amerioa in the- 

leather industry. 
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fy. How long has he been with yon ?— A. Two years. 

>Q. How long did he receive his education in Amerioa?— A. For three years. 

Q, Before he went to America what sort of education did he have. Is he a graduate?— 
A. I do not know whether he has got a University degree or not. My manager works under 
my orders, and consequently I do not expeot much responsibility from him. 

Q. Has he studied the chemistry of leather ?—A. He understands the chemistry of course. 
My previous manager was a B.Sc. of the Calcutta University. Then he went to the 
Sibpur Engineering College. He went to Glasgow and Leeds but l found that he oould not 
do much. 

Q. You said that you had an Austrian manager. How long was he with you ?— A, 
Three years. 

Q. And the German ? — A . A year and a half. 

Q. What sort of education did these men have?— A. They were workmen. They oould 
not adapt their education to suit the altered circumstances of this country. 

Q . Did you find that in their case lack of scientific education was the causo of their 
failure?— .4. Because they received their training in a foreign country. 

Q. Is not the leather trade the same everywhere?—^. No. It is very different. People 
imagine that the leather trade is just like carpentry or blacksmithy. In the case of these 
two latter, nature supplies the materials. In the case of the leather industry, it is essentially 
a chemical industry. It all depends upon the bark, the climatic conditions, the water ahd 
so forth. 

q. Does your present manager who has returned from America possess the scientific 
knowledge necessary for your industry ? — A. Not for my industry but for the leather industry 
in America* 


Q. He docs not possess the knowledge necessary to carry on your industry ?— A. Not for 
Indian industry because the hides aro so different. You don't get the English or the 
American hides here. 


President. — Q. You apparently aro of opinion that a boy who is sent abroad should, after 
he returns, receive a certain amount of practical sympathetic training in this country? — 

A. Yes. . , L 

q, The present system is being condemned by some and upheld by others without con- 
sidering that there is an intermediate course, namely of combining the theoretical training 
abroad with practical training in this country, and the difficulty seems to be to get these young 
men the practical training that is necessary under sympathetic supervision ?— That is a 
great difficulty and I have myself lost a good deal of money in this tanning industry. I heard 
from some people that even in England the professors are averse to teaching the secrets of the 
industry. They give all the scientific teaching and when any one wants to know how a 
particular leather is made the professors say that it is not their business to teach that unless 
you pay them so much money. They would not give out the secrets of the processes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malavii/d.~*Q. Suppose there is a young man who. has been to 
Germany, Englnnd and America, and suppose be has received practical training in addition to 
his scientific training, would not that training enable him to take up business here ?— A. It 
has not been successful in practice. 

Q. You are aware that before the war a lot of hides used to go to Germany from India? 
— A. Yes. 

" q % Suppose an Indian went and received training in one of the factories where these 
Indian hides were cured, would not that experience stand him in good stead ?— A. No. Up to 
a certain stage Tie can get on well. But if you say that be cau produce leather he will fail 
there, when the question of the cdimatic conditions and the water and so on come in. The first 
part of the thing he will be able to do all right. 

Q. Suppose a boy returns after receiving education in a foreign country and is then 
put into some tanning trade in this country in order that he may acquire the necessary local 
knowledge and experience, do you think he will be immensely better qualified to be a 
successful .tanner than a boy who has not had the advantage of such education?—^. Yes. 


Q. Do you admit apprentices to your tannery ? — A. Yes. 

q. Have you any atjpresent ? — A, Not at present. 

Q. How many have you had during the last 12 years?— A. About two or three only* 
They would not stick to the trade. 

n Would you modify what you said about men becoming ghosts and all that in view of 
what you have now said. You do not suppose that anybody would recommend that only 
scientific education should be given unaccompanied by practical training ?— A, I have told you 
what I feet whether anybody recommends it or not. 

'fl How many of these Europe-returned men have you come across who have studied the 
art of tanning ?~-i* I have seen about five in all. All those five worked under me. 

Q. In what capacity ?— A ' As managers. 

Q, Then yon have 1 had eight managers in addition to yourself ?— 4> Yes wd I h*W M 
three htyf. 
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Q. Do you know who is the manager of Dr* Nilratan Sircar’s factory? 4 He has been 
regarded as a very successful student ? — A . That may be so. I am glad to hear it. I do not 
say that all are failures. 

Q. Do, you agree that if there was a big tannery started by Government here where both 
scientific and practical training could be given, that vrould be the best way of preparing om 
young men for work in this line¥~+A* You cannot possibly imagine anything better. 

Q. You think there is need for such a school?—^. Yes. 

Q. You mean in Bengal ? — A. I thought you had asked me for all India. 

Q. Do yon want one in Orissa?— .4. In Orissa there is room for one. 

Q. Do you know that a very large quantity of hides is exported from Calcutta ? — A. I * 
know that about S70,000 worth of hides comes to Calcutta every day for export. 

Q. In view of that fact do you think that Calcutta is a suitable centre for a good school 
of tanning to be established by Government ? — A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart .. — Q. Should it be a school or a factory?—^. It should be a combined 
institute. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You would not prefer that practical instruction 
should be given in the tannery and scientific education in a school apart from the tannery?— 

A. They should be combined, there should not be any disintegration of education. 

f Q. You sav that the Government should help this industry by advancing money. Do 
you think that Government should advance money on easy terms? — A. 1 was not Bpeaking of 
this tanning indnstry alone but of all industries. If Government finds that there is a market 
for the article and that the industry is suffering for want of funds then they should help that 
industry. My opinion extends to all industries and not merely to the tanning industry and 
if such an impression has been created by the wording of the sentence I should like to 
alter that. 

Q. Do you think that a direct loan from Government on easy terms would be suitable or 
would it be better that Government should help some bank which should finance industry ?•— 

A . I really cannot say. From the borrower’s point of view it would be preferable to get money 
which carries the cheaper rate of interest. 

Q. Don’t you think that if the Government gave the money to some bank and that bank 
advanced money after examination of the possibilities of the industry, it would be better ?— 

A. That would be the businesslike way of doing the thing. 

Q. One difficulty that has been advanced in this connection is that the banks at present 
do not have the machinery necessary to ascertain whether a particular industry is worth 
encouraging and whether it is a sound undertaking. Do you think that there will be any 
great difficulty in getting the necessary experts f—A* 1 cannot see that there will be any 
difficulty on that account. 

Q. With regard to the executive power to be given to the Director of Industries your 
objection was that a number of persons cannot act as an executive body ?— A. They cannot be 
armed with executive powers. 

^ q. Suppose the Board is constituted of a number of persons, say half a dozen, «and they 
come to a decision on certain important matters, then their decisions can be given effect to by 
the Director as the executive of the Board. Suppose the Board passed a resolution that some 
light railway should be helped, then the carrying out of that resolution in whatever form 
Government may prescribe can be left to the Director. Would you leave that power with an 
individual or with the Board ? — A. In that case if it is left to the Board there is no necessity 
of a Director of Industries. He becomes actually subordinate to the Board. m 

Q. He becomes the mouthpiece of the Board? — A. I understood that he was a person in a 
superior position. I understand from the way in which you have put it that the Director of 
Industries would be something like a Secretary to the Board of Industries. 

Q. By whatever name you call him, he will give effect to the decisions of the Board. 
Suppose the question was whether a jute enterprise should be helped. Don’t yon think 4hat 
it would be an advantage to have on the Board men who have done business in jute. Do 
you think that the Director should or should not listen to their advice ? Should he be bound 
to act according to their advice or left to decide the matter for himself ? — A. If you leaVe the 
final decision with the Board where is the necessity of having a Director. The £oasd oan 
certainly have in that case a Secretary to carry out their decision. The Direotor of Industries 
becomes simply a hand of the Board, And then my second difficulty comes in regard to the 
working out of the details. When you work out details, I think it would be very difficult to 
leave the working out of the details in the hands of a single person. 

Q. The Direotor of Industries will not be like the manager of a business firm who. has to 
decide promptly whether he should or should not buy, say, 10J) thousand bales of c<$ten. Be 
will ca rry out a certain policy which will probably be laid down by the Board. H* will help 
enterprises in their initial stages and advise about the purchase of machinery! etc,, and publish 
information about a particular business. -Be does not require the power to decide p«P fly 
and at once «what ought to be done in a particular business. Do you contscnpdto'lbst 
* the Direotor of Industries should have power to decide whether he shooM go into 
busiuesp or no$^ or whether he phon# advipe pnybody in the way of jmrcW^ 
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A. Hitherto I lave been under the impreeeion that it ia the Board which will be in contact 
witti the people and it would have the people’s representatives, there and consequently their 
decision would be the popular wish or.whatever it is. I understood from your questions that 
the Director will have to decide upon questions which came to him through the Board. 

q. In that case you agree that it will be largely questions of policy or questions of helping 
particular enterprises in their initial stages that will oome to the Director and not details of 
particular transactions ? Will it not be an advantage that the Director should be guided by 
the collective wisdom of the Board ?—i. Then we come back to the whole question whether 
this Board will deal only with principles or take into consideration particular cases. 

Q. In the case of a light railway for instance to Garjats, would you leave the recom- 
mendation to be made by the Director or would you leave the recommendation to be made bv 
the Board of which the Director will be a member ?— A, I understood that all recommenda- 
tions come from the Board and that the Director will be the executive officer to oarry them 
out. Then the only question which arises is whether he is bound to carry out the Board's orders 
in every case or not. He might be a man who might upset every action of the Board and 
throw their recommendations into the waste paper basket. I understand that he will t>e 
responsible and answerable to Government who will ask him bis reasons for acting in an 
arbitrary manner. 

Q. Do you think that ordinarily he should carry out the orders of the Board and that 
where he differed he should report the matter to Government ?— A, That would be a 
satisfactory arrangement. # 

President.— Q. Would you allow the Board also to report to Government ?— A. It will 
all depend upon what sort of a Board it was. Much will depend upon that. 

Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. Can you say how the land policy of Government has affected 
industries ? What remedies can you suggest ?— A. I shall take the abolition of the salt industry 
for instance. It is intimately connected with land policy. Now salt tax itself is a most unique 
taxation having no precedent in the world. The same difficulty arises with regard to the salt- 
petre now. There was a time, about 1804 or 1805 when a regulation was in force which said 
that the salt duty should be annexed to the revenue. Now you take the revenue from the 
man and still you say that he cannot use the land for salt manufacture. Since the salt industry 
was abolished people have been subject to famine every fourth or fifth year becauso they have 
nothing to fall baok upon. 

Q. What is your suggested remedy. Would you allow them to' make; salt under Govern- 
ment supervision ?— A. They should be allowed to make salt because that would develop 
another industry, the fish industry. The fish lives in the water and when it is there it consumes 
any amount of salt and when it comes out you do not allow it to be preserved with salt. 

Q, Are the people in Orissa willing to work in factories, tanneries and so on ?— A. I* 1 
takes one a very long time to get the necessary training. 

Q. Do you attribute that to backwardness in education ?—A. I attribute this to thi 8 
cause, that you do not give the artisan the position he deserves. The artisan is looked down 
upon because manual work is considered degrading. I think the social position of the artisan 
should be raised. I have had a good deal of correspondence with Government on this matter. 
Government for instance would not recognise the artisan. Publie bodies welcome a Lieutenant- 
Governor and present him a casket containing an address but the artisan who made the casket 
is not allowed to enter the premises. I know an artisan in my workshop. His son passed 
the entrance and preferred to he clerk and declined to follow his father's calling. He 
thought he would become a municipal commissioner some day and then he can shake hands 
with the Lieutenant-Governor. At present the artisan has no position in society. 

Q. Is there any change for the better? — A . No, I think it is getting worse. 

Q. Would you explain a little more clearly what you say about the railway for the Gar- 
jats ?— . A. The Garjats are the tributary states. There is any amount of mineral there, such as 
manganese, coal, etc. At present they are inaccessible simply because there is no railway. „ 

Q. Would it not bq desirable to see more about the resources of the place before you decide 
on the alignment of the railway ?— J. Quite so. 

Pretidcnt— We, had this matter brought before us by the Political Officer and one 
difficulty was that the napping is imperfect and that is why the Geological Survey has not yet 
extended its operations inthat area, 

Horfble Sir Fagullhoy Cvrrimbhoy. — Q. Suppose that the boys arp educated in the first 
instance in the theory and then they gain experience in the factory, would that meet! your 
point?— A, 1 should prefer that the two educations should go together. 

Q* Which is the more essential,?— A, I cannot say. I get a man who is good at the 
scientific part and he fails in the m&xfflfll part. My experience shows that the mechanical par 
needs more attention than the scientific part. 

Q, Hive you trained any man in your factory who will ha able to do the things for him 
self ?•— I cannot say that they get all round training. We are only making some things 
for whieh we can a marimt^ , xT 

<£ Yak are a practical man then ?~- A. W Letter I am a piactical man or not I am a mu , 
and f can turn out tilings that can he sold. Before I go I should explain one thing to toe 
thie leather business. 8ojne time ago the Australian Government 
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found that leather coming from India was poisoned. The trade in England went up to the 
Secretary of State also. These cases ought to be stopped. The Indian population in India is 
divided into two parts— the educated and the masses— and one turns its back to the other. The 
question is how the handicrafts should be encouraged. There is a market for the things. 
Artistic work can never be done in factories or machines and more men should be encouraged to 
take to it. With this view I have brought certain things made in Orissa to show what even 
backward Orissa can do in this matter and if the Commission wants to see them I can show 
them. ' 

Prcsii&ni , — Q. I am afraid we cannot alter our programme? — A, No. I have brought 
the things here and shall not take more than 10 minutes. (Witness showed the things.) 


Witness No. 183. 


Mn. K. Chowdhry, Chilka Lodge , Puri, Orissa, 


Written Evidence. 


With the exception of long established industries, such as, jute, tea, cotton, light 
railways and a few others, which have paid steady dividends for years, capital is naturally 
difficult to attract to new. enterprises of unproved possibilities. These difficulties will be less 
as soon as public opinion is educated in favour of sound finance and new industrial propositions 
are submitted to and approved by technical and financial experts before inviting public 
subscriptions. The recent failures of a number of joint stocl; concerns have hit the middle 
class investors very hard but the time is not far when the landed aristrocracy, particularly of 
Bengal, will open their purse strings for capitalising industries specially approved ox and 
patronised by Government. The Companies Act which has recently come*into operation has 
already had its. desired effect on unscrupulous company promoters and the statistics show 
considerable falling off of the mushroom limited liability companies which were multiplying 
before 1.913. I would suggest further amendment of the new Act to bring it to absolute 
uniformity with the English Act with regard to sections dealing with minimum subscriptions 
on which companies should be allowed to commence business and elections of auditors and 
filing of balance sheets. The relation of managing agents to the shareholders requires to 
be clearly defined and their present powers should be further limited by amendments of certain 
sections. 


Government. assistance, such as bounties, loans, and other practicable aids to deserving 
industrial enterprise are essential for a start but the problem of selecting particular industries 
and the amount of assistance to such is a very intricate one, as Government officers, unless very 
carefully recruited, are bad business men and their judgments are likely to be hampered by 
unhealthy influence. . I would suggest the creation of an industrial bureau in each province 
in charge of an experienced officer assisted by the executive committee of select business men 
who must be well paid for their labour. 


I have no personal experience of Government pioneer factories but I have some experience 
of Government pioneering industries, e.g ., fisheries, and I say unhesitatingly that this parti- 
cular method though expensive and Bomewhat onerous is about the best to remove certain 
obstacles that stand in the way of establishing new industries in a country as proved by under- 
takings of the Governments of South Africa and Australasia. 


The Government, however, must take the public into confidence in this matter and employ 
only the very best men available and the most up-to-date tools and plants in all pioneering 
work so that the fiasco such as the “Golden Crown n Deep Sea Fishing Experiment is not 
repeated. I had the good fortune to work with the very crew who manned this trawler 
in Hull after they returned home and have heard scathing criticism regarding the purchase of 
this pioneer craft in Hull effected by an officer deputed from the India Office. I am, however, 
abso utely convinced that the Bengal Government, when they undertook this work, was 
prompted by a sincere desire to help us to start an industry whose possibilities are untold* and 
well-nigh incalculable. I do. not approve of converting any pioneering experiments into 
permanent Government enterprises. 

There should be more co-operative societies specially formed with Government aid and 
organised to finance cottage ana rural industries and market produce or manufacture on 
advantageous terms. Trade guilds are all ancient institutions and served their purposes very 
well, ana they still thrive ana afford collective facilities to members of same trade, such as the 
Cloth sellers or Leather sellers Guild in the city of London. Their transplantation in this 
oountiy will be perpetuating the" evils of the caste system which stand conspicuously in the 
way of our social and industrial progress. 


As for limiting Government assistance to industries ears must be taken ^that suoh 
industries should not as far as avoidable oompete with cottage industries. No new ^enterprise, 
particularly manufacture, will survive Unless it can compete with an established external 
trade and to refuse aid to such enterprise because of suoh competition would practically be 
bidding good-bye to tbe efforts of this great Industrial Commission. This involves intricate 
problems of tariff and I am in favour of an Imperial preference and protection against purely 
foreign countries. % 
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My personal knowledge of Government technical aid was in connection with fisheries Technical aid. 
and the present Deputy Director, Mr. Southwell, has been frequently consulted by me. Only 
the other day I sent him a sample of jelly fish which he carefully analysed and he determined 
the ingredients. Technical or scientific aid of this kind should bo more popular and more 
easily accessible to the public than it is now, 

The loan of Government experts, e.g. } Geologists, should frequently be made to private 
firms or companies on certain conditions, e.g., experts should be allowed to make records of 
their work with such firms and those records should he available to bond fide business men. 

Surveys of the available resources of the country require to be materially supplemented 
by fresh investigations from a purely industrial or commercial standpoint. The reports of 
the Forest or Geological Departments or at least most of them, appear to be more scientific and 
therefore incomplete without such information which attract capital or enterpreneurs. 

Compare them with the reports of Washington or Chicago bureaus published periodically for 
information of the mercantile public. 

Commercial museums are no doubt very useful institutions but I would prefer travelling Assistance in 
exhibitions to be held periodically under Government control at different centres and tinder a marketing, 
permanent Exhibition Committee. Its location in Calcutta docs not seem to attract the 
same amount of attention of the purchasing public as it would if held in different districts or 
centres. Marketing products is as equally important as manufacture itself, and want of 
special and proper care in this respect has brought about more failure to makers of indigenous 
goods than want of perfection of the manufacture itself. Our trades and industries are not 
sufficiently developed yet to warrant, the appointment of trade representatives outside India. 

It would however be useful if British Consulates in foreign countries can spare men to reply f 
to Indian trade enquiries. As regards official patronage regarding purchase of stores there 
should be no secret publication of lists of manufacturers as is now done by the Director of 
Commercial Intelligence. Open and public enquiries should be made by competent men about 
the position and capacity of Indian manufacturers before their names are included in Govern- 
ment list. 

Banking facilities in marketing indigeneous products are absolutely essential. Many Banking facilities, 
important industries under Indian management have failed because the banks would not 
advance a pice against hypothecation of products or plants and properties. I would suggest 
the creation of a department in Presidency Banks to deal with this matter and to have proper 
powers to advance money against goods, bills of lading, and assets. This is a supreme problem 
and requires definite solution and no half-hearted measure would be of any avail. The huge 
mills on the bank of the Hoogly or tho Titanic tea plantations in Assam and elsewhere are 
monumeuts of not mere joint stock ventures under expert management but depend, every one 
of them, on advances made by the city banks on moderate interests. 

Indian enterpreneurs, most of whom are neither shareholders, nor directors of the 
exchange or joint stock banks, receive little or no facilities from these fountain sources of 
capital which feed finance and commerce in every progressive country of the world. The 
Government would do well to step in and see that the banks do co-operate with bond fide 
Indian manufacturers, exporters, importers and enterpreneurs. 

The land policy of the Government requires considerable modification to cope with the 
industrial progress of the country. In its present form it gives no encouragement to enter- 
preneurs, as for instance not long ago I had protracted negotiations with the lato Sub- Divisional 
Officer of Khurda in the District of Puri for a small parcel of land to build a fish curing yard 
and a depot on the bank of Cbilka and was, after four months of correspondence, referred to 
the Khasmahals Act which precludes grant of land exoepting for purely agricultural purposes. 

Managers of Government estates and forests should, unless the law is amended, be specially 
instructed not only to grant lands on favourable terms for industrial purposes but give 
additional facilities which lie in their powers to further such purpos es. 

4 * 

Lack of primary education does to a certain extent hinder industrial progress and its Training of labour 
acquisition materially helps artisans and workmen to learn efficiency and skill. In the m snpcnr 10B * 
fisheries industry, in which I have been engaged, very little has been done to improve the 
fishermen's efficiency and skill. Proprietors and managers of big industrial concerns should 

S rovide facilities for theoretical training of employes by holding occasional classes and 
emonstrations. If necessary, they should be given Government aid to encourage and 
continue such theoretiefi training for employes. In my own industry, viz., fisheries, 
instructions may be given to fishermen to make and handle improved boats, netB, and gears, 
and, where there is dry or desicated fish industry, practical instructions in preserving and curing 
fish with or without salt should be very useful. 

Apprenticeship is about the best system of training skilled handp for industries and my Apprenticeship 
own experience is considerable in this respect. 1 was a premium pupil in a well-known 
engineering firm in Manchester subsequent to my completing a three years' engineering course 
at the Owens College, and as Secretary of the Manchester Indian Association it was part of 
my duty to help young Indians to enter manufacturing firms as ordinary or premium pupils. 

For those who aspire to be supervisors and managers, I found the sandwitch system, as 
provident in Scotland and in a limited scale in Lancashire, viz,, schooling in winter andT 
workshop training in summer brings about the best results. I am in favour of evening 
classes being start ! in some of our Government institutions in large industrial towns with 
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ordinary tools and equipment and "fairlv competent staff, instead of founding expensive 
technical sohools as the City and Guilds of London, and the famous Manchester School of 
Technology which latter is run exactly on the lines of the world's best Technical Institution 
in Chaxlottenberg in Germany. Technical institutions, in my humble opinion, are not fore- 
runners of industry. They train ^pupils to run industries after they are well established and 
they help pupils to devise means to compete with foreign manufactures. Let us have small 
mechanics' institutes as they had in England and Scotland daring early days of industrial 
activity, with evening classes for the benefit of industrial pupils. 

State scholarships or stipends may be given to specially selected supervisors and 
managers to study conditions and methods of industries abroad and their conditions and terms 
should be different from what they are now. 

tfaohsmctl engl- There should be a Board of Examiners in each - province to grant certificates of 
competency to duly qualified candidates as mechanical engineers and qualifications of 
candidates shonid be the same as that required for the Board of Trade examinations in 
England. No racial bar should stand in the way of candidates for apy professional 
examinations. It is a matter of regret that Indians are not allowed to * qualify as Boiler 
Examiners. 

Official organisation. I do not know of any official Department in this province for development of industries 

. * except perhaps the Fisheries Department which is amalgamated with Bengal and 

worked and controlled from Calcutta under a single Deputy Director whose establishment is 
partly paid for by the Bihar and Orissa Government. J speak from my knowledge of Orissa, 
which has more valuable fisheries and where trade in fish is more extensive than 
that of Bihar that so far very little has been attempted by the Fisheries Department 
to improve the industry in this benighted province. There is a sea board of over 200 miles 
from the mouth of the river Subamarekha to the Chilka border of Madras, almost as long 
as the East coast of England, with such important ports as Balasore, Chandbally, False 
Point, and even Puri, with the magnificent railway system of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway 
running parallel to the coast. ThiB offers splendid opportunity for the Fisheries Department 
to study first hand the conditions under which the seafishermen ply their trade and to instruct 
them to improve their lot, but little has been done during the five years' existence of this 
department. I have worked with some of them and lived among them and I say most 
unhesitatingly that there is no better set of fishermen than these fellows anywhere in India, 
noted for their seafaring qualities, adventurousness and heroism in rescuing lives and property. 
Not long ago the Nuliah fishermen of Puri saved the life of an Indian Civil Service officer who 
was caught by an^under current while sea-bathing. I strongly advocate the establishment of a 
small navigation and training school for fishermen and mariners, somewhere near Chandbally, 
where boat building, sail making, navigation, preservation of fish, and other allied subjects 
essential for the seafisliing industry should be taught with money that is now being spent on 
the upkeep of a Fisheries Department located hundreds of miles away in another province, far 
out of touch with the needs of an industry of first rate importance. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the British mariners who are now watching the shores of England like bull 
dogs ready to hunt down German invaders are partly recruited from the fisher folks who toil 
unceasingly on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. After our experience of the ravages of 
the “ Emden " we may yet need a small naval squadron for the defence of our East Coast and 
why should we not recruit our Indian blue jackets from our seafishermen if th y are trained 
in the same way as his fellow workers are in Japan and elsewhere? I should lee the Govern- 
ment to seriously consider the question of training Indians for a seafaring life. . I happened 
to be, while I was in London, the Honorary Assistant Secretary of the British Indian Seamen's 
Institute in the Docks of London and I had considerable dealings with the Indian Lascars “whose 
labour," says Lord Ampthill, “ contributes to the national wealth and prosperity upon which our 
security and very existence depend." We need more of these men and better trained than they 
are now for our Indian mercantile marine which is a necessary adjunct of all industries in India. 
The reading of books like “ Robinson Crusoe " must have fired the imagination of many Indian 
youths and stirred their spirit of adventure, but unless there is an opening for them in 
the Indian marine or other equally adventurous vocation this spirit will remain bottled up 
and will bunt, as it is now doing, in mischievous activities. 

Touching on the question of training I am not in favour of any college of industry, nei- 
ther any degree in commerce. The course for the Bachelorship of Commerce has proved a 
failure even in the University of Manchester backed as it is by the local leaden of industry 
and commerce. With the exception of simple subjects like book-keeping, stenography, etc., 
commerce cannot be learnt in academies. It is the probationers and apprentices in the big 
city house that we must look to for attaining fame as our future captains of industry and 
our merchant princes. 



The Departments of Director of Statistics and Director of Commercial Intelligence are only 
infant institutions and, under able heads like the present Director of Statistics, are likely to 
play a great part in the future of our commerce and industry. The Indian Trad* Journal is 
a useful magazine and should be more useful if printed in vernacular as well. Publications 
of the Geological Department, which bbve led to important discoveries and the subsequent 
foundation of neat mining companies, are of very high order,3)ut no one seems to attach much 
. importance to Forest or even Agricultural reports for commercial and industrial guidance. • 

So far as the provinoe of Orissa is conoemed it Is high time that the peejSoi Of tekfec 
Bhadr&k, a station on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and Ch a ndh a li y. a man Mm i of ihitm 
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by B light ml way of 28 miles was cartied out. This *will, among others, help the fishing 
indnjiry materially. Chandbally is adjacent to the important fisheries o i Dhamra belonging 
to the Hon'ble Baja of Kanika and offers the finest refuge for sailing smacks or trawlers even 
in the worst monsoon. It is hot far from the important banks discovered and oharted during 
the "Golden Crown ** experin&nt full of prime fish hauled by that vessel and with advent of 
capital is likely to be the Grimsby of the Bay of Bengal. The Orissa coast canal system 
is one of the best in India and I suggest that the branch or channel, a matter of about 20 miles, 
connecting Mahanady with Chilka Lake, which is only navigable during rains should be 
excavated to form a connecting link between the border of Madras (Ganjam) and Hoogly vid 
the Chilka Lake. This will incidentally help cheap transport of dry, desicated and salt fish 
and other merchandise from Puri and Ganjam to Bengal and even the Central Provinces. 

I have already indicated the lines on which the Government should proceed to help the 
fishing industry in Orissa. The fishermen in this backward province are constantly in the 
grip of money-lenders and to free them from indebtedness the co-operative credit society 
should form local societies in Puri and Balasore. Such societies should help the fishermen to 
buy bettemets and boats with advances on the seourity of their catches to be marketed 
collectively and more profitably for the benefit of the men, There are extensive private 
fisheries in Chilka in the district of Puri and also in Balasore which are leased direct to fisher- 
men but neither the owners nor the lessees take protective measures for conservation of fish 
and it should be the business of the Fisheries Department to instruct them to avoid capture of 
immature fish and thus save the fisheries from rapid exhaustion now in > progress. Attempts 
recently made by the Fisheries Department to control Government fisheries and impose restric- 
tions on lessees as to close season, etc., are quite commendable but care should be taken to 
introduce these innovations gradually and with the approval of fishermen. Their living is as 
precarious as ever, depending on seasons the failure of which moans sheer starvation as most 
of them on Orissa coast have no lands to fall upon and their security is too poor to . get loans 
from village money-lenders. It is to be hoped that they will not be forgotten in any new 
organisation now being proposed to improve industries in Orissa. 

Little has been done so far to encourage industries based upon the utilization and manu- 
facture of marine produce and fish products, with the exception of shell-buttons and other 
minor industries. There was, according to Dr. McLelland, an extensive trade before 1867 
between China and Bengal in Indian isinglass, vit. } dried air bladders or sounds of the fish 
known as Polynemus Indicus or tassel fish commonly called Saha! in Midnapore. The trade is 
practically extinct now, although huge shoals of this species, which belongs to the 6ame family 
and looks like our Bengal Topsi only very much larger and weighing between 10 to 30 lbs., 
visit the shores of Balasore and Midnapore regularly in October of every year. I had samples 
of this isinglass sent to a London house who expressed willingness to buy any quantity of it 
at very remunerative prices. I have also found that the fish itself, if properly smoked, will be 
welcome as a breakfast delicacy on European tables but the difficulty is to devise suitable 
boats, gears and nets to haul them, when they come in ^ sufficient quantity, to feed a small 
factory. Probably a co-operative society in Contai Sub-division of Midnapore, noted for this 
fish, will find it profitable to revive the trade. The most valuable substance obtained from 
fish refuse is oil which is mostly used for medicinal purposes, (e.g., cod liver oil) but which is 
also converted into "curriers* oil** while a certain amount is used in the manufacture of soaps. 
The livers of sharks and rays, which abound in the Bay of Bengal and adjacent estuaneB, are 
the principal sources of fish oil. It is well worth the attention of the Government to 
start an experimental factory to extract oil and engage in other researches somewhere in the 
vicinity of Puri. We have heard a good deal of conch-shells being imported from Madras to 
Bengal in very large numbers. I firmly believe from samples brought to me occasionally y 
sea fishermen that there are important beds of these shells not far from Orissa Coast awaiting 
discovery and exploitation. Another important industry which employs thousands and lias 
escaped the notice of the Fisheries Department is the produce made from boiled shrimps land 
prawns, which is exported in bags from Khulna and Chilka Lake to Burmah where it fetches 
almost* fancy prices. I made some experiments myself and found that shrimps made into 
paste and sauce and large prawns properly canned, as they do in America, are very attractive 
commodities, mid raw materials for such products are enormous in Chilka alonS and well wortn 
exploi ting in a Government experimental concern. Sardines and small species or t e spra 
family swam on the coasts of Puri and Ganjam and only a fraction of them is caught by 
foreshore fishermen with their old fashioned boats and nets. If one could only pl ft oe a oze 
sailing drifters with mexftro nets and gears, hauls will be enormous and more thsn repay 
capital outlay in two or three good seasons. The sardines and sprats could be 
utilised for production of oil and Tihe refuse converted into fertiliser known as 8 F* . 
which can bis sold by thousands of tons to Calcutta merchants. In Egypt fish sbn leather 
made from Red Sea fishes and glue and gelatine is manufactured out of fl* Mud there 
are many other aspect* of fish economics which will offer field f ot researc y 
ment fisheries expert instead of his working elaborate theories regarding the habits of lulsa ot 
hreediagrf oarps/whioh are best left in the hands of the soologists The . fi S MeS 

tages and requires every support that the State can lend, my own “I*. . . 
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forgetting to despise the so-called Jo w class labourers round Chflka lake and ol nowhere 
engaged matching, transporting and desiccating fish and from which they are now learning to 
earn their daily bread instead of driving quills in the chambers 5f city houses, 

• Omn Evidbncb, IAth Januahy 1917, 

]ttr C Zow.— Q. What is your profession ?— A. I am now an organiser of fisheries, 

Q. Is that an bonoraiy post ?— A, No. It if purely a commercial venture. I belong to 
a private company. It has been working for the last four years. 

Q. Is it succeeding at present ? — A. To a certain extent. Of course I have my difficulties 
just as others have in their ventures. 

Q. We have been told that your proposal is a very difficult proposition, because the fish 
population of tbe Chilka lake varies in different parts of the year ?— A. I am there practically 
all time and I know more about its conditions than a gentleman who comes there oooasionaily 
and I do not suppose that 1 can agree with him. Of course fishes do vary in different plaoes of 
India. That condition is prevalent all over the world. 

Q. Where does the capital of this fishery company come from ?— A. It is subscribed by a 
few friends of mine, who are commercial men, pure and 6imple, 

Q. Had you had any traiuing in fishery work ?— A. I had my training in Grimsby, I 
was there for 2J years. 

4 Q. In the first paragraph of your evidence you say ,r The time iB not far when the landed 
aristocracy, particularly of Bengal, will open their purse strings for capitalising industries 
specially approved of by experts.” What experts ?— A. Government experts. 

Q. What is vour reason for thinking that they will do so ?— A. Because the zamindars 
take a considerable interest in anything that is patronised or in any sense backed by Govern- 
ment, and as soon as they find out that so and so industries are under the supervision, or 
initiative, or the instruction of Government, they will naturally pour in capital. This does not 
applv to the middle classes because they follow practically their own way of thinking. I am 
thinking of Bengal zamindars. 

Q. But you recognise that even with an industrial organisation of considerable efficiency 
it is likely that there will be a certain number of failures ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What about those failures ? Would not you find people turning upon Government 
and saying, ‘ You advised us and wc have lost our money 1 ?— A. Government would not 
undertake any liability for the failure or success of a business. They will do conscientiously 
what they can to put the promoters in the right track and that is a sort of guarantee to the 
capitalists. 

Q. Take a reputable firm, or a good agency house in Calcutta. They go through a 
proposition and they think that it is good enough and put it before the public. In some cases 
it succeeds but in a few cases it fails. The public dealing with private concerns recognise 
that there must be a certain percentage of failures and they have not very much to say about 
it, but if it were Government, don't you think that a good deal of excitement would be 
created ?— A. When I particularised the zamindar class as distinguished from the middle 
class, 1 really wanted to impress that the zamindar class have plenty of money in their hands, 
and simply at the dictation of the Government they would be only too pleased to pour it into 
enterprises. I do not say that the zamindar can fall back upon the Government for refund of 
the money, but if the Government is convinced of the importance of an industry or the benefit 
that is likely to be derived from it the Government may reasonably be expected to advise the 
zamindar to put money into it and that advice would be not merely advice but a sort of 
dictation to the zamindar— I mean by dictation, not arbitrary dictation but in the sense that 
a Maharaja of so and so is asked to subscribe to a charitable purpose. I do not compare charity 
with industry. 

Q . Lower down in the same page, you Bay, u There should be more co-operative societies 
specially formed with Government aid and organised to finance cottage and rural industries 
and market? produce or manufacture on advantageous terms." Have you had experience of 
co-operative .societies ? — A. Not practical experience, but I have watched its growth# 

By Government aid you mean Government finance? — A . Under Government enper- 
vision— the same as the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies is doing. 

Q. But does not the Registrar orgnnfse industrial societies at present ?—.<#. He does, but 
he is too full up and be expects also the public to do things on their own initiative and then go 
to him for help. I mean there ought to be more education *about the benefit of co-operatife 
movement. 

Q, Have yon seen anything of the working of the Calcutta Commercial Museum,?— .i. I 
did pay a visit to it. 

Q. Do you think its Bite is a suitable one for the purpose it is meant?— A. So far With* 
location in Calcutta is concerned it is quit? all right, but it you take It for the whole of Bengal 
or for the whole of India, it offers difficulties to visitors, to ti& purchasing public, and so ones 
I have pointed out. 

1 Q. As it is organised mainly to assist small industries to sell their products you flunk # 
is all right where it is?— Location in any place would not moke any- materiel diffasSrtte 
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Oafeutt- is not a huge city like London or New York Bow Bazar, or China Bazar or Clive 
Street would not make any difference. 

Q, Do yon think that the commercial museum should undertake a sales agency business 
for oottage industries, or should any other organisation be formed as a sales agency for oottage 
industries ?— A* I am not very keen on Government undertaking to sell any things. They 
are not very smart business men, I mean the agents appointed by the Government, unless 
they have had special training in the particular line. 

Referring to the land policy of the Government, you allude to the Khasmahalg Aot 
which precludes grant of land excepting for purely agricultural purposes. I do not know the 
Act, would you explain it a little more fully ? — A. In fact, I did not go through the Aot 
myself but 1 am talking from personal experience. I wrote to the Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Khuida, who is the manager of the Ehasmahals State, for a grant of a piece of land and he 
referred the matter to the higher authorities and he eventually told me that there was a certain 
section in the Khasmahals Act which precluded the grant of land. The sub-deputy under him 
also told me that the land was reserved for agricultural purposes and nobody was allowed 
into it because it would trespass on the agricultural reserve of the locality. But 1 explained to 
them tB4t one acre would make no material difference, but they said that I should go to higher 
authorities. I then saw the Collector of Puri over this matter and he asked me to write to the 
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small businesses started there, the Government puts all sorts of obstacles in the way of 
acquisition of land for non -agricultural purposes— 1 do not mean the Government in the 
particular district there. 

Q, You suggest the establishment of a small navigation aud training school for fishermen 
and mariners, somewhere near Chandbally where boat making, sail making, navigation and 
preservation of fish and other allied subjects should be taught. How could experts in boat 
making and sail making be obtained?— A. We not want any special experts to be imported 
from abroad. In India there is a bit of sea fishing industry in Madras and west coast and 
Cochin. They are more advanced than the people of Orissa and a few can be brought over 
from there. They are expert sail makers, boat builders and sailors and there might be one 
trained fisherman from J apan to supervise them. 

Q , Each particular coast has its owirtypes of boats . and sails which are suitable there 
and not elsewhere — I mean there is difference not only in local conditions, but also in the 
materials available ? — i. To a certain extent it is so. As a rule they have got to use wood 
and plank, and whether it is sal plank or some other plank it does not so much matter. 

Q. Do you think that a school is practicable ?— A. That is very practicable. There is a 
sohool at Grimsby which is a very old one. I know that when they started the school the 
fishermen would not come to it because they thought it was waste of time After the people 
began to see the advantage of having school-training in sail making and other crafts, 
students went to it in great numbers. In the beginning we have always the difficulty of 
getting people to oome or getting the proper people to train, but once a beginning is mane, 1 
think we-ehall be able to get proper men to teach and suitable people to be taught. 

Q. Whom do they get to teach them in Grimsby ? — A . They have got an ex-trawler captain 
so far as the trawling portion is concerned. They have got boat builders, sail makers and 
navigators. In Madras we have the instance of a .Fisheries Department started by Sir Frederick 
Nioholson and he, I believe, in a small way, has started a school somewhere, but I am not 
sure about it— somewhere near Coohin, but I have not tried to ascertain that particular point. 
I only want to say that what is done there may be repeated here. 

Q. You suggest that something should be done to make available the deep sea fish whi c 
you say exists off the Orissa coast, and you suggest a co-operative society. Don't you think 
that it is rpther too big a thing for a co-operative society I suggested a co-operative 
society in a particular sub-division to tackle the small industry of isinglass only. 

Q. Would you mind looking at it from the question of deep sea fish tfhich fc practically 
untouched there. You have got to organise your means of collecting fish, yon will have to 
get expensive boats, aud you have got to devise means to preserve the fish either by cooling or 
by some other method, and you have got to get your means of transport a ud ajmwge 
market, and that is a 4arge undertaking? It is apparently being tackled m Madras 
Yes* _ . 

CL Do you thinkihat it is *kind of work that the Government ought to take up in toe 
first instance if private enterprise is not forthcoming?— A. After our experience o 
“ Golden Crown ” it is tery difficult > say. 

q. We have been told that the « Golden Crown ” was not intended to work up thetodj 
but cSv to find out whether there was fi*h there ?-i. The people who m jnterwtod m 
fieherm know that The claw of people and the claw of boat w&lwCTe no ^ 
business. For examde K jou appoint a statutory civilian to be the diwo There 
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Q. Do you think that one tailing vessel would be sufficiently regular to oover the trade? 
— A. Not one, but a dozen sailing vessels. 

Q. You have got to have either cooling arrangements or freezing arrangements or preserv- 
ing arrangements ? — A. The business in fish is not merely in fresh fish. For dry fish there is 
a ready market. Yon can do away with the idea of fresh fish business and start with dry fish 
business, and when this is successful you oan gd for a refrigerator or ice making plant or that 
sort of thing for fresh business. We have got plenty of coolies in Calcutta down the river 
Hooghly, and they will only be too glad to pay a decent price for mere dry fish which they 
cannot get now because it is too expensive for them and fresh fish is a luxury. You give 
them what they want and what they are accustomed to. 

Q. Where from is dry fish brought to Calcutta? — A. In Calcutta at present there is no 
big market for dry fish. tVhat little supply there is from Orissa and the Madras Presidency 
goes to Burma where there is a big demand. In Calcutta dry fish is sold iu one or two 
markets, where they have Chinese customers and also in the Calcutta New Market. 

Q. Does the mill coolie purchase dry fish when he gets a chance? — A . The up-country 
ooolies do not care for fish. Amongst the coolies there is a class of people who are accustomed 
in their native homes to oat dry fish. The Uriyas will eat it very comfortably and they will 
want it more. 

Q. Do that class of people get it in Calcutta ? — A. No, because the price is very high. 
It is eight annas a Foer in Tiretta Bazar. 

Q. At what price could it be landed at Balasore ? — A. It is the price of labour. There is 
no fixed scale of wages. There is a sort of division of the produce. The owner of the boat 
gets a share and the crows get a share. From my own experience I find that you can land 
fresh fish of good quality at one anna and nine pies a seer in Balasore or Puri or Chandbally. 

Q. Does not dry fish at present come from Orissa or Balasore to Calcutta?—^. They go 
to Burma. There is a great local consumption amongst the inhabitants of the feudatory 
principalities. They get it there for 4 to 5 annas per seer and the price is a little too much 
for them. If the price is reduced to three or*lwo annas the consumption will be trebled or 
quadrupled. 

Q. You say towards the end of the last paragraph, ‘‘The boys of bhadralog or middle 
class are gradually attracted to it/' Have you any definite instances ? — A. I can give you 
instances. A gentleman who passed his F. A. examination and was a clerk somewhere here, 
worked under me as my employe and he saved a few rupees and left me and started business 
on a small scale with a capital of H400 or R50U and he is making R50 or R60 a month. 

Q. What does he do?— A. He simply works as a middle man. He helps the fishermen 
to get more fish than they would get when they were left to themselves. 

Q. By giving them advances? — A. Yes and by telling them the advantages of having 
improved things and systems. 

Q. Have you bad any instances of bhadralogs going out with a boat or owning a large 
boat? — A. I know of bhadralogs owning boats but not actually fishing but following fisher- 
men to see that the fish are not sold away to anybody else. At present they get fishermen for 
2 or 3 annas a day. The bhadralogs go daily with the boat. 

Q. Are any considerable number of bhadralogs doing that? — A. I know of about 20 or 
26 cases, in Puri, Orissa, Eastern Bengal, Goalundo., Khulna, Monghyr. They go up there 
and buy fish and send it to Calcutta. They supervise the fisherman and make advances and 
so on. They have some representatives in Calcutta who receive it on their behalf. 

Q. The fishermen at present cannot organise their market and they are in difficulties? — 
A . Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. You say at page 2, " Banking facilities in 
marketing indigenous products are absolutely essential,” and you say that the banks would not 
advance a pice against a hypothecation of products or plants and properties and that many 
important industries under Indian management have failed on that account. Have you any 
instances in ihind which you would mention to the Commission?—^. I do not like to be 
personal. I know of one Calcutta tannery. Their finances were rather in a low condition and 
they applied to banks. Of course, tbe very name of an Indian factory frightened the 
bankers and they deputed people to make enquiries and they found that it was not well 
organised and so on, but they did not go into the question of assets. Everything has got 
an asset, and even a little cottage is purchaseable and saleable. That particular factory 
was certainly worth R50,000. A capital of over a lakh was invested on it and it is under 
the proprietorship of a well-known gentleman in Calcutta. They wanted, to begin with, 
RIO, 000 or 12,000, as advance. 

Q, They did not get the amount?— A. The bank made all sorts, of enquiries and finally 
the matter was dropped. The general impression amongst the Indian capitalists and pro- 
prietors of factories here is that the doors of exchange bartks are closed to them. 

Q. What Irind of bank was it?— A.' It was an exchange bank. 

Q . You suggest “ the creation of a department in Presidency banks to deal with this matter 
and to have proper powers to advance money against goods, bills of lading, and assets/* 
Suppose that the Presidency banks cannot start a department such as you suggest, would you 
be in favour of starting a separate bank 1—A. The difficulties in the way of starting a sepawt* 
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Q. But assume that they do not aee their way to accept your suggestion th* nn W nth*. 
16 is to open a separate bank ?—A. Yes. Thereisno otbJr wa^Sg wftht 7 

& Yon tb^k that nnlers mow banking facilities are available tbe Indian indnatries cannot 
improve r-*-^ Ye?. They cannot improve even a bit. 

Q. Spealnpg Of the training of labour and supervision you suggest that certain factor, V« 
shodd be provided for theoretical training of employ^ by holding occasional classes and demon- 

f tZ' Jpi 0W ,r- ny ,r- re ^ W °, Dld In allindustrial centres. If you 

take Bengal, Calcutta m the right place. If you take Orissa, Cuttack is tbe right place J for 
Mm Banbpnr. I am thinking of economy. I want as a beginning that some of these 
workshop should be subsidised by Government for this particular purpose and I have seen 
things orthat sort abroad. 

. •d^'i Y j U th ! a PP ren * ic ® 9ll >P system. Did yon in your experience find workshops 

m England admitting Indian students as apprentices in large numbers?—^ There i* no 
remarkable prejudice against Indians or anybody, but the thing is that tbe workshops are run 
on very much different lines from here. For example, the trade union people have got their 
own opinions and they do not like anybody coming in to learn work eventually with the idea of 
competing with them on cheaper wages. That is due to ignorance and once they are eon- 
vmced tbat tbe Indian boys are going back to India to work in India they will not object. 
There is no marked prejudice excepting in certain special industries as manufacturing chemicals 
where of course they dornot want Indians to learn the secrets of certain processes, I know 
Messrs. Brunner Monil and Company at Northwich would not allow anybody to enter their 
firm to learn any special processes in manufacture of chemicals, 

Q. You say you were tho Secretary of the Manchester Indian Association and that it wa ■ 
part of your duty to help young Indians to enter manufacturing firms as ordinary 0* 
premium pupi s. What is your experience ? Did you find that in 50 cases out of 100 that 
you took up thou pupils were admitted or not admitted?-,/. The admission was not refused 
on the ground that they were Indians. 

Q. I want to know as a fact whether you found that they could find admission or not?— 
A. When there was a vacancy we always found room for an Indian. They will be glad to 
take an Indian. 

Q- 1“ yow experience were you able to find admission for 50 per cent, of those for whom 
you endeavoured to seek admission ?—A. With the exception of one or two cases I succeeded 
everywhere. 

Preside Hi.— Q. To what firm were you apprenticed ?— A Hans Renold, Limited, Upper 
Brook Street, Manchester, 

Q. Have you given up engineering?—^. Yes. 

Q' Why ? A. Firstly because I found that the jobs offered to me were not attractive on 
t acciunt of the low remuneration attached to them. Seoondly, I was keen on Government 
Service and I found that there were a lot of difficulties in getting Government service because 
they have .got to give preference to men from the Sibpur and Roorkee Colleges and they 
cannot take all students trained in England. I gave up engineering because I found I cannot 
get jobs on" the terms I should like to. 

J . You'tried any firms 1 —A, I tried Messrs. Martin ami Company, and Sir Rajendra 
me a job worth Rl 00 and I told him that I had invested R1 Si, 000 on my education and 
if I hid invested that,money— . 

Q. Sir Rajendra started on less than S 1 00 — A, He did not spend so much money as I 
•Hi on «>y education. I ^ade a mistake there and I admit it. I had a sort of conceit or 


. q. Aster that yon took up fishery ?— i. After spending some tine here in commercial 
wodr, I took up fishery and went back to England to study fishery. 

And you are engaged in a fishery firm Yes. We formed a Mery company 

oalW*“ * ‘ 


Yes. _ * 

% -.IN? 'had Mi the original company before that ?— A. Yes. 
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Q. You went to Owens College and took up your degree in engmeja^ - 
the diploma course in engineering. * * 1;.; 

^ Q, You were there for three year* ?— i. Yes. Fora year I was meteorologist in 4b* 
University of Manchesterunder Professor Sohuster. Professor Schuster during the abseaoe 
of Mr. Bell ssked me to do it. 

Q . You are getting on all right with your Chilka Fisheries?—^. No. There ate failures 
and disappointments. 

llon’lle Pandit M . M, Malaviya. — Q. Had you to work at any time with a bachelor of 
> commerce ? — A, I did not work with any bachelor of commerce. 1 know how he is looked 
upon by the commercial people amd financiers, 

Q. nave you had any practical experience of working side by side with a bachelor of 
commerce in Manchester? — A . No. * 4 

President .— Q. You were at home ten years ago in the Owens College ?— A Yhs. 

Q. Before the faculty of commerce was established ?—A. It is a thing I experienced 
after I returned. When 1 went back I used to re-visit Manchester and used to meet oom- 
mercial men. 

Q. And there you get this impression that the Manchester graduates in commerce were 
worthless ?— A. I tell you why I have got such an impression. There was a meeting of the 
University. Sir Forbes Adams who was a partner in Messrs. Graham and Company* said, if 
I remembered rightly, that these bachelors f of commerce who had been produced lately by the 
Manchester University were not doing well. I have also heard from the students. 

Q. What year was that ? — A. 1910 or 1911. One or two Bombay students— I mean 
Parsi students — who went in for this bachelor of commerce degree told me that the only 
opening for them would be to act as professor of commerce when they went back unless some 
public gentlemen like the great Tatas took them up. 

Q. You know Mr. Rowbotham ?— ■ A. I do not exactly remember. 
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This Memorandum deals with (1) the collection and (2) the distribution of statistics 
the Department of Statistics, India. 

I. — The Collection op Statistics, 

2; It is, perhaps, unnecessary to refer to the history regarding the collection of 
statistics. For over half a oentury the publioatiou of statistics has been systematically 
taken by the India Offiee. In India a Director-General of Statistics was appointed in 
The first oocupant of the polt (Sir Yfllliam W. Hunter) was muimM 
the organisation of , a ^Wistical survey of the Indian which began in 

« different departments *£ the government of India Sewetariat eempm 
The Department of Revenue and Agriculture, e.y., h*d,s*one of its 


by 
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comply mi avfaptit k ascertaining and rendering available of the statistics of vital, 
Agnesltaftd mi economic facts for every part of India, in order that Government and its 
officers m/f always be in possession of an adequate knowledge of the natural condition of the' 
country, its population, and its resources." By ] 895 it was considered* that the disconnected 
maimer, in which Indian statistics were compiled and published, seriously detracted from their 
value, and that their intelligent examination, collation, and discussion were necessary in order 
to secure uniformity and to render these statistics as useful as they might and should 
be. The periodical returns of the Departments of Revenue and Agriculture and of Finance 
and Commerce, together with those of the Home Department, were placed under the 
charge of Mr. J. E. O’Conor, C.I.E., as Director-General of Statistics. In this capacity 
he was an independent officer who published his compilations and reviews in his own 
name and on his own responsibility, although he dealt with the statistics belonging to each 
department in communication with and under the general direction and control of that 
department. , This arrangement continued until 1905, when the Department became a part 
of the new office of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. From the 1st April 
1914, a Department of Statistics under a Director was formed, as the experience of the 
working of the Commercial Intelligence Department, as constituted in 1905, had shown 
that a Commercial Intelligence Department and a central Statistical Department 
could not, consistently with efficiency, be combined under the charge of one officer. The 
Secretary of State agreed with the Government of India that the compilation and publication 
of statistics required the undivided attention of one officer. He assumed that it was intended 
that the Director of Statistics should be responsible for the issue of the general crop forecasts 
and reports. The system, introduced in April 1914, obtains at the present time, and the 
department compiles and publishes statistical returns and reports on behali? of the various 
departments of the Government of India, such as the Commerce and Industry Department. 
Home Department, Finance Department, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, and 
Department of Education, as well as in regard to the inland and frontier trade of Bengal on 
liehalf of the Government of Bengal. 


3. The office establishment consists of 78 assistants (including two temporary clerks) and 
2 Superintendents and is divided into two main divisions, each under a Superintendent. The 
first division comprises six sections and the second four. Section I, the Registry and Issue 
Section, deals witn the receipt and issue of letters, as also with pay, pensions, distribution of 
publications, record, etc.; Section II deals with prices and freights; Section HI with wages 
statistics; Section IV with judicial, administrative, educational and vital statistics; Section 
V with rail and. river-borne trade statistics ; Section VI with statistics relating to the rail and 
river-borne trade and frontier trade of Bengal; Section VII with sea-borne trade returns, 
including coasting trado, treasure, shipping, and customs duties returns; Section VIII ,with 
frontier trade; Section IX with agricultural returns and crop forecasts ; and Section X with 
commercial and financial statistics. 


The strength of each Section is as follows : — 


Seotion 1— General 

„ 3— Price* and Freights .... 

#l S—WnttB 

„• 4— Judicial and Administrative Statistics 
M 5— Rail and River-borne Trade , . 


„ 6— Bengal Statistics . * . 

I, 7— Sea-borne Trade 

„ 8— Frontier Trade . . 

,i 9— Agricultural Statistics . 

i, 10— Commercial and Financial Statistics 


No. of 
Assistants. 

. 7 

. 5 

2 

. 4 

. 6 Including one 

Statistical 
Auditor. 

. 10 

. 21 



6 

6 


Total . 73 


4. Price* and JTam^-Sections 2 and 3 deal with the statistics of Prices and Wages. 
The publioatipn8 compiled in these sections are * 

(1) Prices and Wages in India. , 

(g) Variations in Indian Price Levels expressed in Index Numbers. 

(8) Fortnightly Return of Wholesale and Retail Prices. 

(4) Occasional publications, e.g., on war prices and freights, etc. 

5. Prim .—' The prioe#uf food-grains, etc., in the principal marts in India are compiled 
from the fortnightly statements of wholesale prioes received from the provincial Directors 
of Agriculture and other local statistical officers in the several provinces of British luclia ma 
the Resident in Mysore. The prioes of commodities imported into and exported from tfte 
chief Ports are generally taken from the Prices Current published by the different Chamber* 
of Commerce. The prices paid by the Supply and Transport Corns are supplied by tbe 
G S Geuer.1 in India. The pdL in the United kingdom are comp ed 
generally from the “Economist "'and the “Corn Trade New.." The retail pn« e, of * h ® 
principal food-grams and salt in British India and in certain Native ^tates (Bajputana, 

empilri tom ft. 

retaS-triast-at the kead-qoarters of district*, received from the Directors of Agri onitore ^ 
au^^ieea! - pro vittoee of British India and from the political officere 
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6. Price*.— Variations in Indian Price Levels expressed in index numbers ere cmmftd 
mainly from the figures published in the volume of Prices and Wages. This pMpklet, 
which is not an annual one, exhibits four series of Index Numbers of prices in India. The 
first is a special index number for imported articles (II in number)! the second is a spook 1 
index number for exported articles (28 in number), the third is a general index number for ^he 
articles (80 in number) for the preceding two special index numbers, and the fourth is a 
special index number for tEe retail prices of 7 food-grains (cereals and pulses). 

7. Price*.— The fortnightly return of wholesale prices deals with food-grains, oilseeds, 
sugar-raw, ghee, salt, tobacco leaf, turmeric, grass, straw, juwar stalks, bhusa (white), bran, 
sheep, plough bullocks, and kerosene oil, and that of retail prices deals with food-grains and 
salt. The figures are compiled from the statements furnished by the provincial Directors of • 
Agriculture and other local statistical officers in the several British Provinces and pqjitical 
officers in the case of Native States. The local figures are scrutinised , consolidated, summarised; 
and then published with summary tables in the Gazette of India,* This section is entrusted 
with the preparation of other statements regai difig prices and freights, e.g. 9 the fort- 
nightly statement of wholesale and retail prices of wheat, the Calcutta index numbers of 
wholesale and retail index members. This Section also compiles quarterly rate lists of stores 
purchased in England for Government departments in India. The lists contain information 
as to Home prices as well as the cost of sea freight, insurance, freight brokerage, landing 
charges, import duty, and interest. t 

8. If age*. — The statistics of wages are those paid to certain classes of labourers and 
artisans in districts and in certain railways (East Indian Railway and North Western 
Railway) and Government establishments, as well as in certain private industrial establish- 
ments in various parts of India. The district wages are compiled from the returns of wages 
received from the different provincial authorities and from the Political Officers in Native 
States. The Provincial reports are half-yearly in the case of British Baluchistan and Native 
States (Rajputana, Central India, Hyderabad, and Mysore), yearly in the case of 
the Central Provinces, and quinquennial with regard to the other British Provinces. The wages 
regarding Government and railway establishments are furnished by the heads of tie establish- 
ments concerned. Those regarding private industrial establishments are supplied by the 
managers of the concerns. The statistics of wages paid in industries are meagre and refer 
generally to a representative mill in the chief locality of the industry. Returns are not yet 
received of wages paid in the various mills of each industry. 

Charts are ordinarily appended to the publications of these sections to illustrate graphically 
the variations in prices, etc. 

9. Public Health , Administrative , Judicial , Local Self-Government , and Educational 
Statistics. — Section 4 deals with Judicial and Administrative Statistics. These statistics (with 
the exception of the sections relating to Area and population, Emigration, Passengers by Native 
Passenger Ships, Port Trusts, Port Blair, Pilgrims by Pilgrim Ships, and Medico-legal 
investigations) used to be compiled formerly in the Homo Department, but the work connected 
with these statistics wmb transferred in 1S96 to the then newly created Statistical 
Bureau under the Direotor-General of Statistics. The following are the publications of this 
Section 

(1) Public Health (Volume III of the Statistics of British India** Statistical 

Abstract) . 

(2) Administrative, Judioial, and Local Self-Government (Volume IV of the Statistics 

of British India— Statistical Abstract). 

(8) Education (Volume V of the Statistics of British India — Statistical Abstract). 

(4) Special returns for the Home and the Education Departments [vide paragraph 12 
below), 


10. Public Health .— This volume contains five sections, namely, (1) Vital Statistics, 
(2) Hospitals, (8) Lunatio Asylums, (4) Vaccination, and (5) Wild Animals. 

(1) Vital Statistic *. — This section deals with statistics relating to births and deaths, 
" and is compiled from the Annual Sanitary Reports supplied by Local Governments 
and Administrations and the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India. 


(2) Hospital *, — This section deals with the statistics relating to the different classes of 
hospitals, the number of indoor and out-door patients treated in them, the 
diseases for which they were treated, together with the number of deaths among 
the in-door patients treated. Figures ’are compiled from annual reports on 
hospitals and dispensaries supplied by Local Governments and Administrations. 

(8) Lunatic Asylum *.— This section deals with the statistics . relating to* fanatic 
asylums, the number of lunatics (male and female) admitted into them, the 
types of insanity among the lunatics, and their causes. They are compiled from 
annual reports on lunatio .asylums supplied by Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations. ^ 

(4) Vaccination . section deals with the number of operations 
re-vaccination) performed by the agency of a speokl departing 
for the purpose, and to a small extent by the staff attacned te ^ 
hospitals and dispensaries, as also by other agencies, 
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from wmwd report* on vacoin*tion furnished by Local Government* and 
Administrations and the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India’ 

;{5) Wild Animals .— Thin section deal* with the statistics relating to measures 
adopted for the destruction of wild animals and snakes and the number of 
human beings killed by them. The statistics are compiled from the provincial 
reports on the destruction of wild animals and snakes furnished by Local 
Governments and Administrations. 


11. Administrative, Judicial, and local Self-Government Statistics. — There are seventeen 
sections in tie volume of Administrative) Judicial) and Local Self-Government Statistics. The 
section* are stated below : — 

(1) Area and population.— This section, broadly speaking, presents data relating, 
firstly, to the population of India as recorded at the decennial census, and secondly, 
to area. The statistics relate generally to the Ust three decennial censuses. 
The section is compiled from the latest census tables and is revised every year 
by Local Governments and Administrations, which also supply the figures of 
land revenue and rates for the section. 


(2) Administrative Divisions.— The data presented are. firstly, the number of adminis- 
trative divisions, districts, and sub-divisions in each province, and secondly, the 
total area, population, number of villages, and land revenue of each province. 
This section is compiled from table No. 3 of the section “ Area and Population*' 


(8) Police.—' This section deals with cognisable and non-cognisable crime, the strength 
and cost of Civil and Military Police, and the general internal management of the 
force. It is compiled from the annual reports on the Administration of Police 
supplied by Local Governments and Administrations. 

(4») Jails .— This section gives information relating to convicts admitted into and living 
in the jails of the different provinces, together with particulars of the cost of 
guarding and maintaining prisoners, and of the earnings of the prisoners, and the 
net cost to Government. It is compiled from the annual report on the adminis- 
tration of jails supplied by Local Governments and Administrations. 

(5) Pori Blair.— This section deals with the population (convict and free) of Port Blair 
and the receipts and expenditure of the Settlement. It is compiled from the state* 
ments appended to the annual report on the administration of the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands and the Penal Settlement of Port Blair. 


( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 


(0) Registration deals with the statistics relating to the operations under the Regis- 
tration Act and is compiled from the annual reports of the Registration Depart- 
ment supplied by Local Governments and Administrations. 

Presses and Publications show the number of printing presses at. work, and th e 
number of newspapers, periodicals, and boohs published in British India. The 
figures are supplied by Local Governments and Administrations. 

Emigration deals with indentured emigration carried on under the Indian 
Emigration Act and rules framed thereunder relating to the emigration of 
natives of India. But certain persons who proceed to the Colonies or other 
foreign countries without coming under the operation of the Emigration Act, 
as for instance, in the capacity of shop assistants or personal domestic servants, 
are also taken into account in the statistics. The section is compiled from 
returns furnished by Local Governments and Administrations. 

(9) Passengers by Eative Passenger Skips.— These statistics show the number of 

passengers carried in the native passenger ships on long and short voyages from 
Indian ports. ThiB section is compiled from the provincial reports on the 
working of the Native Passenger Ships Act. 

(10) Pilgrim by Pilgrim Myir.-The data presented in this section are the number of 

pilgrims who sailed from, and returned to, British India to and from the Hedjaz 
under the provisions of the Pilgrim Ships Act and are compiled from returns 
furnished by the Collectors of .Customs, Bombay and Chittagong, and the Port 
Officer, Karachi. , 

MU Mieial JKnHW.-This section deals with the number of Judicial divisions, 
( districts and snb districts, and the number of the several cases of officers exercis- 
ing Origitftl or Appellate jurisdiction, in each province as also the number of 
nans decided in, and the total receipts and charges of, the Civil and Criminal 
Courts in each province. The section is compiled mam v from data given in the 
annual reports on Civil and Criminal Justice supplied by Local Governments 
and Administrations. . 

M) Civil Ju 4 tict.~ This section shows the number, description, and general reeultB Ot 
' SuSSteM i. tto Coot. otOrigiuJ .«d 

Jwtioe supplied t^Looal Government* and Administrations and Provine* 


, up uoumaua vow* wurm. , , 

io\ A iWgftf Justus shows the cumber of offerees reported, number of pereoii* 
^ r geaifol nsolte ef the trials, and the punishment awarded by the Criminal 
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Courts of the different provinces of British India. The section is compiled from 
annual reports on the Administration of Criminal Justioe supplied by Loeal 
Governments and Administrations and the Provincial High Courts and Chief 
Courts. 

(14) Medico-legal Investigations show the number of cases of human and animal 
poisoning in which articles were chemically examined, distinguishing the poisons 
most commonly used in each province. The section is compiled from the annual 
reports of the Chemical Examiners supplied by Local Governments and 
Administrations. 

(IB) Municipalities . — This section shows the population and constitution* of 
municipalities in each province and their income and expenditure, and 
is compiled from the annaal reports on the working of the municipality 
supplied by Local Governments aud Administrations. 

(16) District and Local Boards. — This section deals with the number and composition 

of the Boards and their income and expenditure. It is compiled from the 
annual reports on the working of the District and Local Boards supplied by 
Local Governments and Administrations. 

(17) Port Trusts.—' This section deals with the constitution, income, expenditure, and 

debt of the Commissioners for tho several ports, and is compiled from the annual 
administration reports of the Commissioners for the Ports of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, and Chittagong, ** 

12. Education. — This volume deals with various educational statistics such as the number 
of public and private institutions and scholars (male and female) in each province, the number 
of university graduates and undergraduates in each province, the expenditure on education, etc. 
The figures are compiled from the annual reports on Public Instruction received from Local 
Governments and Administrations, and the Directors of Public Instruction. 

Special annual compilations are made regarding wild animals and snakes, for the 
Home Department, and regarding education in all-India for the Education Department. 

18. It should be noted that there is a considerable amount of labour involved in the 
compilation of the f All-India 1 2 3 * * * * * 9 returns. Misclassification, incorrect returns, e.g. y totals, etc., 
are not uncommon, and the work connected with these statistics sometimes involves consider- 
able correspondence. 

14. Inland Trade. — Section 5 deals with the statistics relating to inland trade (Rail and 
River-borne) of India. These statistics used to he compiled formerly in the Revenue and 
Agriculture Department, hut the work connected with them was transferred in 1895 to the 
then newly created Statistical Bureau under the Director-General of Statistics. The publica- 
tions compiled in this Bection are : — 

(1) The Annual Inland Trade Accounts', 

(2) The Quarterly Inland Trade Accounts, and 

(3) The Monthly Trade Fluctuations in the imports of certain staples into the 

Chief Ports. 

(1) The Annual Accounts are compiled from the four quarterly abstracts. The 

quarterly returns are furnished by the provincial officers and certain railways 
in maunds and show the articles detailed in the list* enclosed. These returns 
are consolidated, progressive totals arc made for four quarters, and figures are 
converted into hundredweights aud posted in to the abstracts or working sheets 
from which the tables for the Annual Accounts are prepared. The supple- 
mentary tables relating to the trade of the Chief Port of Madras are oompiled 
from the special annual statement supplied by the Board of Revenue, Madras. 

(2) The Quarterly Accounts are compiled from the returns furnished every quarter 

by the provincial officers and certain railways. The returns are consolidated, 
and totals are made and converted into hundredweights before publication. 
In the accounts for the second, third, and fourth quarters progressive figures 
for six, nine, and twelve months respectively are also shown. 

(3) Monthly Trade Fluctuations.— These relate to imports by rail and river and by 

sea into certain ports of the staples noted in the margin. They are compiled 
from the monthly figures furnished by tho railway officials, Collectors of 
Customs, steamer companies, the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta, etc., 
And contain monthly as well as progressive figures. They are published every 
month in the Gazette of Indiai with summary tables. 

The improvement of the Inland Trade Statistics as also the discontinuance of the pub* 
jication of the quarterly accounts of the trade t under consideration. 

7 15. The Inland and the Frontier Trad* of Bengal. — Section 6 deals with the statistics 
relating to the inland and the frontier trade of Bengal. These statistics were formerly compiled 

in tho Statistical Department of the Government of Bengal, but the work connected with these 

< ■ - - - - - - - - -- — • 

t Sines this was writteu it has been decided to discontinue these quarterly v Sturm. 
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*as, at the request of the Local Government, transferred to the Statistical Department of 
the Government of India in 1901. The publications compiled in this section are— 

(1) The Annual Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trade Report of Bengal 

(2) The Annual Frontier Tr$de Report of Bengal. 

r (8) The Monthly Trade Fluctuations in the imports and exports of certain staples into 
and from Calcutta. 


(1) lha Annual Inland Trade Report of Bengal is compiled mainly from the 

quarterly returns received from the railway and steamer companies, 
canal authorities, and the Commissioners for thu Port of Calcutta. The 
returns show only figures of quantity, and values are assigned to each article 
every quarter when the returns are made up. The average values are 
determined from the rates reported every quarter by the Collector of Customs, 

Calcutta, the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, apd certain selected district 
officers. Progressive totals are made of the four quarterly figures of quantity 
and value in the abstract, from which the tables of the Annual Report are 
compiled. The report contains two supplementary tables, showing the import 
and export trade of Calcutta by all routes, namely, by river, rail, road, and sea 
(coastwise and foreign) . 

(2) The frontier Trade Report deals with the trade of Bengal with Nepal, 

Thibet, Sikkim and Bhutan. It is compiled [from " the monthly returns 

furnished by the Deputy Commissioners of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri aftd 

the Political Officer, Sikkim. The returns show the articles mentioned in the 

list * attached. These monthly returns are consolidated and progressive •Append!* XL. 

totals for twelve months are made in the abstract, from which the tables (Not pfint<>d.) 

for the Annual Report are preparod. 

(3) The Monthly Calcutta Trade Fluctuations are compiled from the returns supplied 

by the railway audit offices, steamer companies, canal authorities, the 
Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta, the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, and 
the District Officers, Howrah and 24-Parganas. They show the import and 
export trade of Calcutta by all routes in certain principal articles, and 
contain monthly as well as progressive figures. The statistics are publi- u ~ J 
monthly in the " Calcutta Gazette.”! 

16. Foreign Seaborne Trade . 

Section 7 is sub-divided into 4* sub-sections, namely— 

No. of Assistants. 


fApi endix XIII. 
(Not printed.) 


(1) Imports, Foreign Trade .... 8 

(2) Exports „ .>.*••• ' 

(3) Duty, Treasure, and Shipping ... * 

(4) Coasting Trade ^ • 

This section, the largest in the department, deals with the foreign seaborne and coast- 
ing trade and navigation of British India and also with the customs revenue. The publicar 
tions compiled in this section are : — 9 

(if The Monthly Customs Revenue Statement. 

(2) The Monthly Accounts of the Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of British 
India. 

(8) The Monthly Review of the Seaborne Trade. 

(4) The Seaborne Trade and Navigation Accounts for the calendar year. 

(5) The Annual Review of the Trade of India. 

(6) The Annual Statement of the Foreign Seaborne Trade of British India— 

Volume I.— Abstract and Detailed Tables of Imports, Exports, and Re-exports. 

Volume II.— Abstract and Detailed Tables of Trade and Shipping with each 
Country and at each Port and Returns of the Trade of Aden and of the French 
" and Portuguese Possessions in India. 

(7) The Annual Statement of the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India. 

(8) The Weekly Note on the Imports and Exports of Wheat, Jute, and Cotton at the 

Chief Port# 

Besides the above-mentioned regular publications, statistical tables showing the esti- 
mated value of the imports and exports of India at the nrices prevailing in 1899-1900 to 
1901-02 and in the year previous to the year of report, and periodical notes, e.g exports to 
oertain neutral countries, imports of motor cars, total valiie of merchandise imported into and 
exported from British India, etc., are also compiled and issued from this section. 

17« Foreign Seaborne Trade . 

(1) The Monthly Customs Revenue Statement shows the progewive figures of sea tad 
laud customs revenue, excluding salt revenue, collected on principal Heads of 
articles for ten years. Thu figures are received by -wire from the Collectors t 
rf Custom (except from the Collector of XJustoms, Calcutta, who sends bis 
xetumiin nmuseript), and from local authorities as regards cotton excise duty. 
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(2) The Monthly Account* if tke Foreign Seaborn* Trod* and Navigation if Britigl 
India arc compiled from monthly return furnished by the Collectors of Customs, 
and are generally iaaued by the end of the 8rd week of the month following 
that to which the figures relate* The returns show the artioles as detailed in 
the statistical lists Nos. 1, 2, and 8*, with tie details of countries from which t hey 
are imported and to which exported. For consolidation these retains are 
pfisted into monthly abstracts (about 4,500 pages) in which totals for all 
India end progressive totals are made. The monthly accounts are oompited 
freoi these abstracts. In every quarter, ledgers (22 in number) are also prepared 
from these abstracts for compilation of the tables of imports and exports 
from and to each principal country published in these accounts* These 
accounts are revised month to month on receipt of errata statementi. 

Tie Monthly Review is a supplement to the monthly accounts and is intended to give 
prominence to the special features of the month's exports and imports. This 
review is also published in the supplement to the Qaaitte of Indian 

lie Calendar Tear Accounts are compiled just after the issue of the December 
accounts. They are exactly similar in form to the monthly accounts. ‘Nine 
months’ figures published in the December accounts are added to, the figures 
for three months, January to March, of the previous official year, and the rupee 
figures are converted into sterling. 

The Annual Review of the Trade is taken up after the accounts for March are 
issued iu April. The statistical data regarding the sea-borne trade are obtained 
from the March aocounts and the twelve-monthly abstracts and ledgers. Tho 
' data regarding prices, wages, freights, and inland and frontier trade are also 
compiled in the respective sections of this department. 

The Annual Statement of the Foreign Seaborne Trade of British India . — Volume I 
is compiled from the twelve-monthly abstracts and ledgers. The monthly 
returns are furnished by the Collectors of Customs in rupees and the ru^ee 
4 figures are posted into the abstracts for the monthly accounts. The progressive 
figures in the twelve-monthly (annual) abstracts are converted into sterling 
and the annual ledgers are compiled in sterling notation ; from which abstracts 
and ledgers tables of the annual volume are compiled. 

Ar regards Volume II, the tables relating to the trade with principal countries are 
compiled from the annual ledgers. The shipping and duty tables are compiled 
from the abstracts of monthly returns. The trade at the chief ports is compiled 
from the advance proof of provincial annual statements, which are in rupee 
notation and are converted into sterling in this department. The printed 
tables of the trade of Aden are furnished by the Government of Bombay and 
are incorporated in this volume. The returns of the trade of the French and 
Portuguese Possessions in India are received from the respective Governments, 
and are compiled in this department for incorporation in this volume* The 
tables relating to the trade and shipping at each port. are compiled from special 
annual returns furnished by tho Collectors of Customs. **■ 

The Annual Statement of the Coasting Trade and Navigation of Briti*k India 
* is compiled from the monthly returns which are posted into abstracts in which 
twelve months’ figures are entered and totalled at the end of the year. The chief 
port tables are compiled, as for Volume II of the Foreign Seaborne Trade, 
from the advance proof of provincial annual statements f urnisned by the collectors 
of customs. The tables relating to the trade and shipping at each port ore 
compiled from special annual returns. 

The Weekly hot* on the Imports and Bnportsot Wkeat 9 Jut* 9 and Cotton at U 0 
Chief Ports deals with both the seaborne ana the rail and river-borne traffic* 
As regards the former, figures are furnished by wire by the collector* of 
customs except the Collector of Calcutta from whom a return isreoeived in 
manuscript. The rail and river-borne trade figures a*je obtain*^ 
Magistrates, Howrah and 24-Parganas, the Port Commusfrmillj 
and the General Traffic Managers, East Indian Baiiway, Bengal I 
way, and Eastern Bengal Bailway, and steamer companies, 

18. Foreign Seaborne Ttade. > > s 
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the Punjab, tie Uiyted Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam, and Burma. They art 
consolidated in this department. The quantity is stated in mannds which are converted into 
hundredweights before publications in the monthly accounts relating to the trade by land 
British India with foreign countries. Formerly these accounts published progressive 
figures only, but nnce April, 1916, monthly figures, as well as progressive figures for months, 
have been published, as in the monthly seaborne trade accounts of British India. 

£0. Agricultural Statistics , including those relating to Crop ‘Forecasts, etc. 

* Section 9 deals with agricultural statistics, including those relating to crop forecasts ana 
cotton press returns. (These statistics, except the last mentioned, were compiled in the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture until 1895, when they were transferred to the then 
newly created Statistical Bureau under the Director General of Statistics.) 

The following publications are compiled in this section 

(1) Forecasts of Crops (rice, wheat, cotton, linseed, rape , and mustard, sesamum, 
groundnut, indigo, and sugarcane). Twenty-five separate forecasts are issued 
annually. 

(£) Area and Yield of Crops. 

Preliminary statement of area and yield of principal crops. 

(3) Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Volume I. — British India. 

* Volume II.— Native States. 

Summary Tables. 

(4) Report on the Production of Tea. 

(5) Hftlf*monthly Cotton Press Returns. 

21. Agricultural Statistics , including those relating to Crop Forecasts , etc. 

(1) The Provincial Departments of Agriculture furnish periodically forecasts of crops * # No - °f ro P° rtB ' 

as shown in the list (Appendix III). They are scrutinised, tabulated, ooiisoli- Rifle 
dated, and issued as General Memoranda on Crops, of which tho number is 25 wheat 
during the year. To settle discrepancies, correspondence is frequently carried Cotton 
on with local authorities. The forecasts are published in the Supplement to Linwed, 
the Gazette of India t and in the Indian Trade Journal *!*. The chambers of 26 

commerce are furnished with them as soon as published, if they ask for the gemmum 27 
information by prepaid telegrams. Groundnut 9 

The question of improvements of forecasts from time to time is also taken up and 27 

decided after consultation with local authorities and with the approval of the Government of f Appendices 
India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. XI end XVIII. 

(2) For the compilation of Area and Yield of Crops figures are abstracted from the ^ Not printed ^ 

final General Memoranda on Crops, Introductory notes are annually revised by 
this department and explanatory foot-notes by provincial authorities. Certain 
tables, such as tho yield per acre, rainfall, area and yield of minor crops, for 
which no forecast is prepared, are compiled in this department from different 
sources. 

A preliminary statement of Area and Yield of principal crops is published in advance 
of the volume, as soon as final forecasts of all crops are issued. 


85 

52 

60 


(3) The Returns of Agricultural Statistics relate to area, classification of area, area 

under crops, livestock, land revenue assessment, and transfers of land, and are 
furnished by the Provincial Agricultural Departments and Political Officers in 
Native States. The returns are scrutinised, consolidated, and published in the 
annual volumes. The appendices contain average yield per acre of crops, 
changes in district boundaries, a list of vernacular terms, and an alphabetical 
list of crops. The explanatory foot-notes are annually revised by provincial 
authorities and the introductory report is drawn up in this department. 

A set of summary tables is compiled in advance of the annual volumes and is published 
separately, as is dojie by the Board of Agriculture for England and Wales. 

(4) The Report on the * Production of Tea is compiled from returns furnished by 

provincial authorities. Figures regarding prices, wages, capital, and imports 
and exports both by land and by sea are compiled in the respective sections of 
this department. 


(6) Half-monthly Cotton Press Returns were introduced with effect from September 
1914, but they were not published until September 1915. The object is to 
check the estimates of outturn as published iu the cotton forecast, especially at 
the instance of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, Manchester. The returns are compiled from statements furnished by Pro- 
vincial Directors of Agriculture in British Provinces and from original returns 
collected by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce from presses and mills ^ » 
in Native States. On receipt of local returns they are examined and consolidated 
into a half-monthly return for publication in the Gazette of Indial and in the (Notprintsd.) 
India* Trade Journal, l 


and 
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22. idgrictlMkl Statistic incfoAinj those relating to Crop Forecasts, qfc. 

This section, in addition to unofficial references from the Revenue and Agriculture 
Department, is engaged from time to time on special enquiries, e.g., on that relating to the 
Census of Agricultural Production or the valuation of the gross agricultural produce in British 
Ipdia* y 


28.* Statistics relating to Commerce and Industry , and Finance (Statistics of British 
India $ Tolumesl and 11, Section 10 deals with the undermentioned reports and 

abstracts*:— ' * 


(Parts I to TV of 
the 6th Issue.) 


•Appendix VI. < 

f Post Office, Tele- 
graphs, Industrial 
Ceniup, Coal Mines, 
tod Joint Stock 
Oompanioi. 
{Endways, Irriga- 
tion, and Minesal 
Production. 


Jstered Debt, 
Co-operative Societies 
and forests. 


(1) Statistics of British India, Volume I— Commercial. 

„ Volume II^Financial. 9 

* v . Part I — Mint, Currency, Public Debt, etc., 

Pari 1 1— Principal Heads of Revenue. 

• (8) Moi$Uy Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian mills. 

(4) Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India. 

(5 Ditto Joint Stock Companies in British India and Mysore. 

(6) The Report on thfrProduction and Consumption of Coal in India. 

(7 A list of Factories and other Large Industries. 


24. Statistics relating to Commerce and Industry , and Finance (Statistics of British 
India , Volumes 1 and II, etc.) 

(1) Statistics of British India . — Volume I (Statistical Abstract) oontains 18 sections as 

shown in the office calendar (page 44) * Of these 18 sections, actual compilation 
of local returns is necessary for 10 sections ( ] ), 5 sections t are reproduced from 
departmental reports and other publications of this Department, and the other 
three} are partly compiled in this department and partly reproduwd from depart- 
mental reports. Seven sections relate to the calendar year and the remainder 

* to the official year. 

(2) Volume II of Statiriios of British India (Statistical Abstract) contains two parte, 

namely, Part I which includes statistics relating to Rovenuo nnd Expenditure, 
Coinage and Currency, Registered Debt, Council Bills, Ways and Means, Prices 
of gold and silver and Exchange, Military Services, Banks, Co-operative Societies, 
and Life Assurance ; and Part II including the principal heads of revenue such as 
Land Revenue, Forests, Opium. Salt, Stamps, Excise, Provincial Rates, Customs, 
Income Tax, Tributes from Native States, and Interest Receipts. The former con- 
tains 18 sections and the latter II sections. Of these 24 sections, 11 sections ( a ) 
are compiled from departmental reports such as Finance and Revenue Accounts 
of the Government of India and Home Accounts of the Government of India 
and other sources; jictual compilation is made for 10 sections ( 8 ) from 
returns obtained from local authorities and other Departments such hb the 
Controller of Currency, the Northern India Salt Revenue, the Mints, etc. 
Three sections § are partly compiled in this department and partly obtained 
' from departmental reports. Only two sections relate to the calendar year, and 
the remaining sections generally to the official year. 

(8) TheiMonthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills are 
compiled irom returns furnished by local authorities. Besides the quantity of 
yarn spun and woven goods produced, the excise duty collected in each month 
is also published. 4 

(4) Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India are also published separately with 

details obtained from the presidency and joint stock banks in India and for 
tlifi exchange banks from returns received through the India Office. 

(5) Statistical Tables relating to Joint Stock Companies in British India and Mysore 

are compiled from returns and reports furnished by Provincial Registrars. The 
Companies are classified according to the nature of their business, and a 
detailed list of all the Companies (showing capital, date of registration, and 
objects of each) is also included with an index. 

(6) The Report on the production and Consumption of Coal in India is based on 

returns obtained from tho Chief Inspector of Mines and the Director, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, and also from non-official sources such as steamer 
opmpanies, mills, iron and brass foundries, etc. Statistics of certain foreign 
countries are alio obtained from Colombo, Singapore, and Yokohama. Figures 
of prices, freights, capital of coal companies, and imports and exports are 
compiled in the respective sections of this department. 

(7) The Detailed List of Factories and other tiargh Industries is compiled from returns 

* . * furnished by local authorities and those obtained through Provincial Inspectors 

, ...» . .in ■ - , i ■— 

( l ) Facial* and other large Industries, Breweries, Cotton mills, Jute mills, Paper mills, Woollen mill*, 

* fkteriti add Dedgns, Foreign Trade and SUppfag, Wreokfc and Merchandise Marks, 

‘ (*) Revenue and Expenditure. Enfaced securities, Military Service*, Savings Banks, Banks. Life AHurance, 
■ • Land Revenue, Provincial Rates, Customs Revenue, Tributes from Native States, and Interest receipts. 

‘ f) Midt and Coinage/ Paper Currency, Couhetl Bills,' Ways and Meant, Frtoesi^plum, Salt, Stamps, 
. Safe, sad laoeme Tax, 

<*) Ane^^i^wiag-the form value of Gotten floods itoven In the mlUf has been added with ftfiet fro* 
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of Factories. 'The list shows the name and locality of each industrial concern 
and the average daily number of persons employed 1 , and is oltssified according to 
articles manufactured. Factories owned by Government and local bodies are 
kept separate from those owned and worked by Companies and individuals. 

(8) A note with statistical tables on the working of the Indian Factories Act in ‘the 
various Provinces, etc. This is forwarded by the Government of India td the 
^ Secretary of State. * 

'25. The work of the Department as compared with similar work at the Board of 
Trade.— It will be seen from paragraphs 2 to 24< that the work of the Department of 
Statistics differs in a large degree from similar work at the Board of Trade, In the United 
Kingdom there is no oentral Department of Statistics. The Board of Tiaib, however, 
is the office concerned with general statistical work probably more than any other, Several * 
departments of Government prepare and publish statistical information dealing with 
matters falling within the scope of their respective functions, e.g,, the Board of Customs and 
Excise publishes statistics of imports and exports (in consultation with the Board of Trade) ; 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, the agricultural statistics of England and Wales, 
corn sales and prices ; the Local Government Board, statistics relating to local Government, 
local taxation and expenditure, pauperism, etc.; the Home Office, statistics relating to mines 
and minerals, factory statistics, criminal and judicial statistics, etc.; the Board of Inland 
Revenue, statistics relating to general revenue matters, i.e. y income tax, house duty, 
stamps, estate duty ; the Lunacy Commissioners, statistics relating to lun&tfc asylums ; the 
Board of Education, statistics relating to educational matters , the General Register Offices w 
of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the periodical census, statistics of population, 
births, deaths, and marriages. The compilation of statistical abstracts at the Board of 
Trado is, therefore, a much easier task than that of the central Statistical Department in 
this country. The Department of Statistics has not only to compile the “ all-India” figures 
from provincial or local figures but has to digest, summarise, re-arraDge, and in many cases 
to convert statistical data. Following the principle of the Labour Statistics Department of 
the Board of Trade and Statistical Departments in other countries, the office has 
been, as already pointed out, divided into sections. Each section is familiar with the 
compilation and handling of the statistics relating to its section. This is of great 
advantage, provided that the sections are sufficiently strong, and that the heads of the 
sections are capable experts. The work of the department was established on a solid 
foundation by Mr. J. E. O' Conor from 1895 to 191)2, and at the present time we are attempt- 
ing to build a structure of growing usefulness to domestic and foreign commerce on this 
foundation. There is, however, an imperative need to strengthen the sections and especially the 
supervising staff if the statistics are to be published quicker and interpreted to a greater 
extent than is at present possible. From the 1st April to date (December 1916) no lefes 
than 200 publications, in addition to replies to queries, a selection of which is given in 
Appendix VII, have been issued from the department, aud these have to be seen by the 
Director himself as there are no Assistant Directors or Gazetted Officers in the department. 

It is also necessary for the head of the office to visit (as at present), when occasion arises, the 
principal commercial cities. By this means he is able to discuss aud settle, in personal com- 
munication with local Gc^rnment officials (especially Directors of Agriculture, Land Records, 
and Industries and also Collectors of Customs) and non-official bodies and individuals, the 
diverse and sometimes complicated questions, that arise in connexion with statistical investiga- 
tion, the treatment of Indian economic facts, and especially trade questions, e.g ., in regard to 
cotton returns, wheat forecasts, etc. Corresponding with the expansion and growing complexity 
of commercial and industrial conditions, there is and must be the inevitable tendency to 
expansion in all the work of the department, and it is proposed to submit to Government 
after the present financial stringency} a scheme for increasing the efficiency*, as far as 
practicable, of the office. 

26. Speed and accuracy of trade statistics in general.— Some of the publications 4>f the 
department have to be brought out with the greatest possible rapidity. This applies 
especially to trade publications. Promptness is, without question, the first requirement ix^ the 
case of tho Monthly Customs Revenue Return, the Monthly Accounts of Exports and Imports, 
and Crop Forecasts. On the other hand, there are publications, such as Statistical Abstracts, 
which do not require to be so strictly up to date. The main object of Statistical Abstracts is 
that they should cover as wide a field as possible, and that the statistics should be comparable 
over fairly long periods of time, We may agree with Dr. Farr, in regard to these publica- 
tions, who said in his “Viral Statistics 1885— (when referring to his ‘annual Statistical 
Volumes): “It is important that they (Statistical reports) should be done well.,.. It is 
desirable only in the next degree that they should be done quickly” Speed and accuracy 
of statistics in general are both desirable things ; which is the more important depends on 
the purpose for which the particular statistical data are used. Appendix VI shows the 
dates >on which the various returns are ordinarily published. It may also be possible to 
introduce gradually, in this department, mechanical methods of tabulation, whioh would 
increase the timeliness as well as toe accuracy of the returns. The introduction of tabulating 
machines eliminates much clerical labour, which permits a more careful scrutiny of the returns 
and thus mantes a higher degree of aocuracy. The introduction of such machines has, it is 
believed, been successful in the case of the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, and aUd 
OwNtw York CustomHouie. A 
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27. Statistics of Labour .— -Statistics of wages paid in th£ important industries; etc., are, 
as already pointed *out, very * meagre. The question of collecting statistical Information by 
simple forms is under the consideration of Government. Millowners, district officers; etc., 
will readily fill in forms,* while they delay in answering circular letters requesting statistics 
when such letters are unaccompanied by forms. ‘ 

' 28. Instructions issued to conpikr*.— Handbooks containing instructions on the ooDection 
of statistics relating # to forecasts; sea-borne trade, domestic commerce or inland trade, are 
issued to local authorities. This has been found to be of considerable assistance Jo local 
authorities in the collection of the various returns. 


\ , II.— The Distribution of the Statistics. 


29. Distribution $/ Statistics, —A statement * has Seen prepared to show the distribution 
of the publications of the department (1) in Iudia and (2) abroad. It will be seen from 
the statement that the total number of copies distributed is 18,054, of which 9,711 copies,' or 
74 per cent. «are distributed in India. The distribution noted in this statement against the 
quarterly, monthly, fortnightly, weekly, and periodical forecasts represents the number of 
copies distributed of one issue of each only. The statement also excludes the number of copies 
kept for sale by Superintendent, Government Printing. Government officers in India receive 
5,807 or 44 per cent.; the commercial community, including chambers of commerce and 
firms, 1,181 or 9 per cent.; newspapers and publio institutions 1,901 or 15 per cent.; and the 
balance 812 oopies, or 6 per cent.; are distributed to Native States and Foreign Consuls in 
* India. 


30. A list of the publications of the department printed during each quarter is published 
in the u Gazette of India " t and Gazettes of Local Governments, and in the ^Indian Trade 
Journal”}. Newspapers, especially commercial papers such as “ Capital, ” “Commerce,” 
etc., quote from the publications. The circulation is in reaUty greater than that shown in 
the statement- of distribution, because much of the work done is largely obtained by traders 
and others through quotation. Tho distribution, therefore, is not altogether a good index 
of the demand for the information published by the department. The information, however, 
does not appear always to be known even to district officers as the correspondence (Appendix 
1) will show. We have sometimes been asked by firms and chambers to telegraph informa- 
tion such as that relating to the forecasts, but under the orders of Government we cannot 
telegraph at Government’s expense to publio bodies and associations or to private firms. 

81. We do not at present have, as the Labour Statistics Department of the Board of Trade 
has, a gazette hf which we could publish monthly the statistics which have been compiled. The 
gazette of the Labour Statistics Department of the Board brings out, on 16th of every 
month, statistics which have been compiled up to the 13th. The statistics are explained in 
vexy readable notes, and the information in the gazette is of a kind that ordinarily requires 
working np. The gazette is full, up to date, useful, interesting, and anything bnt a melan- 
choly print. It is well printed and illustrated with charts or diagrams. It bears the impress 
of a sharp intelligence, and does not contain any obsolete extracts from random reports. At 
tho present time,, thanks to the courtesy of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
we use a comparatively large part of the “ J ournal ” as a means of Asking known*~our most 
recent returns, The “ Board of Trade Journal” also refers to the publications of this depart- 
ment from time to time in its list of Foreign and Colonial Publications, and in the body of 
the Journal itself and this is for the benefit of importers, manufacturers, etc., in the United 
Kingdom*. 


8>. In connexion with the distribution of information, it may be noted that we send by 
post and telegraph information on forecasts, exports wad imports, agricultural produce; eto., to 
the Ifttemt-tional Institute of Agriculture, Borne, whion publishes the statistics in its monthly 
bulletin of Agricultural and Commercial Statistics. We also forward to the Bevenue and 
Statistics Department at thfe India Office in addition to tables, etc., for the India Office 
abstract monthly reports on the prospects ofeertain staple commodities. This, however, is in 
all probability only a temporary measure during the continuance of the war. 

88, The circulation of the department's publications} might be increased by a more 
extensive system of -advertisement, e,g, t in Government Gazettes, etc., where the publications 

B blished during the week might be given. The suggestion has already T>een made, in the 
emorandum on Commercial Intelligence, of obtaining from chambers of commerce the 
names of firms with a view to sending gratis copies of certain publications for a short period, 
together with a oircular letter that it is hojped that they, may become subscribers. The 
circulation might also be increased (1) J>y placing the publications in the hands of booksellers 
and requesting them to advertise them in their regular advertisements of new books and (2) 
by a system of one annual subscription Jo firms which would cover all the purely .trade 
pubUoattous, e,f., the monthly and annual trade Beviews, the weekly, monthly, ana^o£ual 
returns of exports and imports, crop formats, ofo. The “ Board, of Trade Journal,” ^ i? may 
bo noted, notioes weekly our publications in its list of ( publications received ' and this nssolte 
in enquiries bom firms in the United kingdom, firms in she United Kingdom either 
direct or thrmfrh their agents in India piglii afao become Ibbsoribexf on the beats an 
inclusive annual subscription. By incseasmg the number of trade papers on ear bee 
mailing Hit greater noth* might be taken of mm of the rater ns at pree^tpufeaied 



QftJeuttft. 
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xta-h-' 

potbM&n " to flnas, of cotton press returns ami nf f wo ^ .* or e . x “- m pl e i be possible to issue 

wSb* <* .kw»Tj.T,"° t “^ a s . • •vt I***’***/*, 
2r%JTi 


Appendix X. 

<?o/y e/a dtni-o^ial letter from a Diitrigt- Officer to the Director General 0/ Commercial 
* Intelligence. 

th«J2^i 0 «-i n # me - W - he ? er 8ny “formation is distributed to district offioen regarding 
the average pnces of principal commercial commodities such as hides, boaes, etc., in thecoorse 

JrfW LJTL* 1 C T D u 0t ®“ d i , an / tlun 8 in m J library except whaUel»tes to food grains and 
hlvo W? 8 f lfiS ‘ b? Te 3 tt8t bad an Income Tax Appeal in which such information would 
Jon M u l U 1 !^ uld ima K‘ ne that other cases will probably arise. Perhaps 

you might consider whether anything oan be done in this -matter, though I may be mistaking 
your functions for the functions of the Director of Statistics. ° 7 making 

Copy of a demi-official letter to the Director of Statietice. ^ 

Your demi-official No. 1266 , dated the 8 th May. 

matfirinToArif ^°>‘ 8e t! 01 n0t ha , V i n ? t i ianked y° u before for your letter and the mass of 
material sent with it. It was very kind of you to take all this trouble. 

DUtiJ n 6 ^ 1,y dela y 9d an8 T werin g/°.y letter till I had a little more experience of what 
?*T 9® 003 . roall .7 want ' . \ am afraid my views are still Bomewhat nebulous. I think the 
mafj 18lte -W? ve J y v bnef P an ?P hlet fbowing what statistical information regarding trade 

, x d0 ^k- ^eryou have the leisure or inclfnation 
to prepare this but I am sure it might be made very valuable. If one knew where one could 

get information on a particular point it would be worth while to write for it, if it were not 

v V n ° ne 8 0WI1 i! • At P r0s0nfc difficulty for officers in districts, somewhat out 

of the .ordinary course of trade, 13 that when they are called on to furnish information or 
require it tor their own purposes they do not know how to start about- getting it. These are 
merely my impressions after less than three months of the district work and I would 
J recommend that you should verify them, when you get the opportunity, with the 
views of more experienced distnot officers. lt • 


Appendix II. 

Publications of the Department of Statistics, India. 

’These publications are obtainable from the Superintendent, Government Printing, India' 
yaloutta. Remittances should be made by postal money order and should include forward- 
ing charges, as indicated in brackets opposite each publication. 


As. 


Annual. 

1. Review of the Trade of India. As. 12. {2a.) 

2. Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade of British India for the Calendar year, 

c. (2a.) J 

8. Annual Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India— 
Yol. I. — Abstract and detailed Tables of Imports and Exports. H4>. ( HI.) 

Vol, IL — Abstract and detailed Tables of Trade and Shipping with each country and 
. , each Port j and the Tables relating to the trade of Aden and of the Frenoh 

and Portuguese Possessions of India, fit- 12. (12a.) 

A Annual Statement of the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India. B8. ( 7 a.) 

6. Inland Trad^(Rail and Eiver-borne) of India, 81 - 12 . (6a.) 

# ®» Beport on the Trade carried by Bail and River in Bengal. 88-8. (pa.)* * 

7 . Reporton the Trade of .Bengal with NepaVTibet, Sikkim, and Bhutan. As, 1 8 . (2a.)* 
,-8„ Prioe* and Wage* in India. 82 . (9a.) 

9 . Statistical Abstract for British India. — Vol, 1 .— Commercial Statistics. It 1 - 8 . 

Ifc , „ Vol. IL— Financial Statistics 81 - 8 / 

tiU ■ ' „ * „ VoL III.— Public Health. 81 . 

bA n J * „ VolT IV.— Administrative) Judicial, bto. fH-4 

^ n , r . ,, Yol. V.— Education. Bl-6. 

- I ^M ) > | ! ■ I I I Ml, , m mm, — > n *i I| i ' » 4 h 

ituufeiiak (•J’fco U ob&M tomtits officer iu chitrge, Bongtl Scortttrbi Bod 

1 » .. •* i . • 1 


Cal CtttUr 


7flO 


14. Agricultural Statistics of India— 

Vol. I.— British India. B2-8. (12a.) 

Vol. IL— Native St^es. HI. (4a.) * ; 

15. Summary Tafcles of the Agricultural Sfcatistieaof British India. As. 4. 

16. Estimates ot Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. As. 8. (2a.) * „ 

17. Preliminary Statement of Area and Yield of Principal Crops ip India, one-half $nn^ 

(i wna). / * 

18. Report on the production of Te^in India. As. 8. (2a.) 4 

19. Report on the production and consumption of Coal in India. As. 8. (2a. 6^.) 

20. Statistics relating'to Joint Stock Companies in British India"&nd Mysore. R3. 

(2a.) 

21. Variations in Indian Price Levels from 186] expressed in Index Numbers. A& 12 

( 8 *) 

22. Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India with an Introductory Memorandum* 
As. 4. 

Half-yearly. 

23. Increase or decrease in the Capital of Companies incorporated in India and registered 
under the Indian Companion act. Half-anna. 

Qu AUTEUI. Y. 

24. Inland Trade (Rail and River-borne) of India, As. 8. * (2a.) 

25. Rate List (of stores purchased in England for Government Departments in India. 
As. 8. 


Monthly. 

26. Accounts of the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India. As 8. 

(**) 

27. Review of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India. As. 4. 

28. Accounts relating to the Trade by land of British India with foreign countries. 

As. 8. (2a.) 

29. Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills. As. 2. (la.) 

30. Trade Fluctuations in selected articles. Anna 1 and pies 6. 

81. Calcutta Trade Fluctuations. As. 2. 

82. Customs Revenue Statement. Half-anna. 

88. Joint Stock Companies registered in British India and Mysore. Half-anna. 

Fortnightly. 

34. Wholesale and Rotall Prices of cerealB, pulses; oilseeds, sugar, salt, etc., in India. 
As. 6. 

85. Wholesale and Retail Prices of whoat in India; Anna 1 and pies 6. 

86. Cotton Press Returns. Half-anna. 

Weekly. 

* * * 

37. Weekly Imports ami Exports from Ohio! Ports of wheal, jute, and cotton. Half* 
anna. 

Miscellaneous. 

38. Memorandum and Statistical Tables relating to the Trade of India with Germany 

and Austria-Hungary. As. 8. (2a.) * 

39. List of Factories and other Large Industries in India. R3-1 2. 

40. Statistical Tables showing for each/rf the years 1901-02 to 1913*14 the eetft&ated 

value of nnportsand exports at the prioek prevailing in 1899-1900 to 1901-02; As. 8. * 

41. Memorandum u4 Statistical Tables relating to Prioes and Freights in India mutt 
Jbe outbreak of War. , 

.42. Crop Fofecasti. '^I^Jjpana each. 
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Sktmt. 


* 48. Befcnm jhowingthe Imports and Exports of mercBandiee by sea. from and to foreiim 
oonntries. Res 6. 8 

Prices afid Freights during the first-year <jf War. As. 12. 

45. Taade-of Indian {Jorts in the. first vear-of War. As. 2. 

*6. Registration and publication of Statistic^* relating to tho Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation of British India. RS-2. 

47. 'Return showing the Imports and Import .duty collected' during the first year of War. 
Aa. 12. 

48. Statistical Tables relating to wheat. As. 18. 

49. Import® ipto British India of motor carq, tyres, etc. Half-anna. 

50. A manual on the preparation of crop forecasts in India. As. 8. 

, 51. Export trade of British India with certain neutral countries. Half-anna. 

Agents for the Sale of Books published by the Superintendent of Government 

Printing, India, Calcutta. 


In Europe. 


Constable 4 Co., 10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 

Kogan Paul, Trench, Triibner A Co., 68-74, Carter 
Lane, E.C., and 25, Museum Street, London, 
W.C. 

Bernard Quaritoh, 11, Grafton Street, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 

P.S. King & Sons, 2 A 4, Great Smith Street, West- 
- Minster, London, S. W. 

H. S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C., and 9, Pall 
Mall, London, W. 

Grindlay A Co., 64, Parliament Street, London, 


Luiac A Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 
W. Thucker & Co., 2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 

T. Fisher Unwin, ftd., 1, Adelphi Torraee, London, 

Wm. WeBley & Son, 28, Essex St., Strand, London. 
B. H, Blackwell, 50 A 61, Broad Street, Oxford. 
Deighton Bell A Co., Ltd., Cambridge. 

Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddalo Court, Edinburgh. 

E. Tonsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
Ernest Leroux, 28, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Martinos Nijhoff, The Hague, Holland. 


In India and Ceylon. 


Thacker, Spink A Co., Calcutta and Simla. 

Newman A Co., C&loutta. 

R. *Oaipbray A Co., Calcutta. 

S. K. Lahiri A Co., Calcutta. 

B. Banerjee A Co., Caloutta. 

The Indian School Supply Den6t, 809, Bow Bazar 
Street, Caloutta, and 226, Nawabpur, Dacca. 

Butterworth A Co. (India), Ltd., Calcutta. 

Bai M. & Sarcar Bahadur A Sons, 90-2 A, Harrison 
Boad, Calcutta. 

The Weldon Library, 38-5, Chowringbee Road, 
Calcutta. 

Standard Literature Company, Limited, Caloutta. 

Lai Chand A Sons, Caloutta. 

Higginbotham A Co., Madras, 

V. Kalyanarama Jyer A Co., Madras. 

G. A. Natesan A Co., Madras. 

8. Marthy A Co., Madras. 

Thompson A Co., Madift. 

Teiaple A Co., Madras. 

P. E. Rama lye? A Co., Madras. 

Yas Madras. 

X. M. Gopalakrishna Kone, Madura. * 

Thacker A Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

A. /* Cambridge A Co., Bombay. g 

tk B. TaraporrraIa,SoasA Co,, Bombay. 

Mhf Eadfaahai Atmsranr Sagoen, Bombay. 


Sunder Pandurang, Bombay. 

Gopal Narayan A Co., Bombay. 

Rum Chandra Govind A Son, Xalbadevi, Bomeay. 

A. H. Wheeler A Co., Allahabad, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

N. B. Mathur, Snpdt., Nazir Kanun Hind Press, 
Allahabad. 

Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh A Sons, Mafld-i-Am 
Press, Lahore ana Allahabad. 

Rama Krishna A Softs, Lahore. 

Supdt., American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon. 
Manager, the " Hitavada ” Nagpur. 

S.C. Talukdar, Proprietor, Students and Coropan 
Cooch Behar. 

A. M. A* J. Perguwn, Ceylon. 

Manager, Educational ]}gok Dep6ts, Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore.* 

Manager of the Imperial Book Depflt, 63, Chandney 
Chauk Street, Delhi.* 

Manager, « The Agra Medioal Ball and Co-operative 
Association, Ltd.” (Successor to A. John A Co* 
Agra.)* 

Supdt., Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, 

Mangalore.* 

P. Yaradaohary A Co* Madras.* 

H, Liddell, Printer, sit., 7, South Boad, Allahabad* 
-Ram Dayil Agarwala, 1S4, Katra, Allahabad,* 

D. C. A hand A Sons, Peshawar* 


Manager, Newsl Kishore Press, Lucknow.* 

*f»t> to &M»h of wfr 
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Appendix- III. 

Dates for the. transmission of Provincial' Forecasts of Crops asd ilie,prepara- 
, *4ton of General Metnotenda. " 


Forecasts of crops issued by Local Government*. 


RICE— 


Central Provinces and Berar (final) 
Burma (4th report) 

3rd report : Bengal {Winter) 

Bihar^pd Orissa (Winter) 

Assam (Winter) . 

Burma (5th report) 

Madras 

United Provinces 
Bombay (Spring) 

Coorg . * 

WHEAT- 

Ut report : Punjab . . . 

United Provinces • . 

*■ 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bombay and Sind , 

North-West Frontier Province 
Bengal .... 
Bihar'and Orissa 
Ajmer-Merwara . . . 

Delhi . . . 


- Due dates 






* 

N #■ 

/ (Summer) 


• 

« 

April 

— 

Bengal < (Autumn) 

• • 

• 

• 

September 

30 

( (Winter) 

it 

• t » 

<t 

• 

. 

October 

16 

f (Summer) 


• 

. 

April 

— 

Bihar and Orissa < (Autumn) 

• 

• 

. 

September 

80 

L (Winter) 

» . 

♦ 

* 

October 

15 

r (Summer) . 


• 

« 

April 

— 

Assam < (Autumn) 

• 

• 

. 

September 

30 

( (Winter) 


• 

. 

October 

16 

Bombay .... 

a 

• 

. 

ii 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

• 

• 

. 

81 

8 

Burma • 

• 

• 

. 

99 

16 . 

Madras . ♦ 

t 

$ 

. 

99 

16 

United Provinces 



. 

99 

16 

Burma (2nd report) 



• 

November 

16 

: Bombay ... 



• 

December 

1 

* { (Autumn) 


• 

# 

99 

16 

B ™K* 1 \ (Winter) . 

« 

• 

. 

99 

15 

«ih„ »ao,h„ 



. 

99 

15 

(. (Winter) . 

• 

• 

. 

99 

15 

( (Autumn) 

AsBam 1 (Winter) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

99 

99 

16 

15 

Burma (3rd report) 

• 

• 

. 

99 

15 

Madras .... 

• 

• 

. 

P 

15 

United Provinces 

• 

• 


99 

16 


January 

February 


99 

» 

99 
9 9 
» 
II 


January 


#> 

If 

Jl 

91 

II 

, , II 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 
16 
16 


.80 

20 

fb 

20 

20 

& 

20 

20 

to 



T 




F? recast* 6f*npt imei by Local Gooemmtott-oantt. Due Met, 


WHEAT-r*eatf. 


Itt report— ewtft. Cental India 


* «• 

e ft 

. JanAry 

so 

. Bajpntana . . . 

e 

e ■* 

« • 

a 

h 

to 

2nd report ^ P*nj»V ' . 

• 

V * 


March 

1 

United Provinoes . . * 

i 

• % 



1 

CefilrsJ Provinces and Bern . 

• 

• . 



1 

Bombay and Sind 

* 

e . 


j) 

1 

North- W est Frontier Provinoe 


• % 



1 

Bengal .... 

e 

. . 


» 

1 

Bihar and Orissa . ' , 

« 

t . 



1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

t . 


ii 

1 

Delhi * 

• 

\ 

• e 


n 

1 

4 Mysore . . " . 

• 

• a 


ii 

1 

Hyderabad 

t 

ft ft 


ii 

1 

Central India 

• 

• ft 


)i 

1 . 

Rajpntana .... 

• 

• . 


ii 

1 

3rd report : Punjab .... 

• 

• « 


May 

15 

United Provinces 

• 



|| 

15 

Central Provinces and Berar . 


e . 


|| 

15 

Bombay and Sind . . / 

• 

• • 


II 

15 

Bengal .... 

• 

• . 


II 

15 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 

• 


II 

15 

Ajuier-Merwara , 

• 

• 


II 

15 

Delhi «... 

• 

■ < 


II 

15 

Mysore . 

• 

• • 


l> 

15 

Hyderabad 

• 

. • 


II 

15 

Central India . . . 

• 

• . 


91 

16 

Rajpntana .... 

• 

■ . 


II 

16 

North-West Frontier Province 

• 

. . 


II 

22 

4th report : Punjab . 

• 

* • 


Angnit 

1 

United Provinces 

• 

• a 


ii 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

• 

• . 


ii 

1 

Bombay and Sind 

• 

« . 


ii 

1 

Bengal • • a . 

• 

■ e 


ii 

1 

Bihar and Orissa • 

s 

• • 


ii 

1 

North-West Frontier Province 

• 

. . 


ii 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara • 

ft 

. . 


ii 

1 

Delhi .... 

• 

• . 


ii 

1 

Mysore .... 

i 

• . 


ii 

1 

Hyderabad 

• 

. . 


ii 

1 

Central India 

• 



ii 

1 

Rajpntana .... 

• 

• 


ii 

1 

COTTON— 

let report: Punjab .... 
United Provinoes . 

. 

• • 


. August 

10 

. 

ft ft 

4 

ii 

10 

Central Provinces and Berar 

• 

• * • 


• ii 

10 

Bombay (early) . . 

• 

* «• 


• ii 

10 

Madras ... 

e 

• . 


• ii 

10 

Banna • • « . 

• 

• ft 


• ii 

10 

North- We*t Frontier . . 

, 

• ft 


• ii 

10 

‘'•Assam .... 

. 

ft • 


• n 

10 

Bengal ' . . 

Ur 

0 

• a 


• ii 

10 

Bi^ar aad.Orisia . . . 

e 

• M 

T . 

♦ ii 

10 



Mr.Q.Finiln 7«i 

Shirr as. * 




- Forecasts ofcrops issued by Local Governments— oordti' 

% 

COTTON— contd. 

2tf^ftfp<.f^contd. * Ajmer-Merwara . 

Hyderabad 
Rajputana , 

Central India * 

Mysore • 

Sad report: Punjab 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Bombay 
Madras 

Burma . . 

North-West Frontier 
Assam . • 

Bengal . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Ajmer-Merwara . 

Hyderabad 
Kajputana • 

Central India 
Mysore 

3rd report: Punjab 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Bombay 
Madras 
Burma 

North-West Frontier 
Assam 
Bengal • 

Bihar and Orissa 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Hyderabad 
Rajputana • 

Central India 
Mysore 

4th report . Punjab • . 

United Provinoes 
Central Provinces and 
Bombay . 

Madras 

Burma . • 

North-West Frontier 
Assam « 

Bengal . • 

Bihar and Orissa 
Ajmer-Merwara . 

Hyderabad • 

Rajput&na • 

Central India 
Mysore - • • 


Berar 


•1 


LINSEED, RAPE AND MUSTARD— 

1st report • ,Poaj*b (»pe wd Uiweod) 
V Pwrinoe* (rep 


Due dates. 

•>* 


August 

10 

it 

10 

S> 

10 

>1 

10 . 

.11 

10 

October 

10. 

ji 

10 


10 

II 

10 

li 

10 

ii 

10 

li 

10 

n 

10 

li 

10 

i> 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

December 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

!> 

10 

Ii 

10 

ll 

10 

II 

10 

ll 

10 

II 

10 

*1 

10 

February 

* 10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

- 10 

it 

10 

li 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ll 

10 

ll 

10 

li 

: 10 

II 

10 

ll 

10 

II 

* 10 


.December SO 
on 



Calcutta. 



&rm*U of crops issued by local Governments- contd. Due dates . 

LINSEED, RAPE AND MUSTARD— eonM. 



Id report — contd. Bengal 

• . December 

20 

Bihar and Orissa .... 


so 

Aaaam 

” # 

• • ft 

20 

Central Provinces and Ber&r (linseed) 


20 

Bombay (rape and linued) . 

* * >J 

20 

North -'West Frontier (rapeseed) 


20 

Hyderabad (all oilseeds) • 

# * li 

20 

Madras (oastor) 

• . January 

— 

2nd report : Punjab (rape and Kaseed) 

. . March 

1 

United Provinces (rape and linseed) 

• • « 

1 

Bengal . 

• • if 

1 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

• • if 

1 

Assam 

• • b 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 

• • l» 

•1 

Bombay (rape and linseodl . , . 

• • li 

1 

North-West Frontier (rapeseed) , . 

• • M 

1 

Hyderabad (all oilseeds) 

- • * 11 

1 

3rd report : Punjab (rape and linseed) . , 

. . May 

15 

United Provinces (rape and linseed) 

• ■ b 

15 

Bengal 

• • ft 

15 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

• • t) 

15 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 

* • if 

15 

Bombay (rape and linseed) . , 

• • i ) 

15 

North-West Frontier (rapeseed) 

• • ti 

22 

SESAMUM (til or jinjili ) — 



let report i Bengal (early crop) .... 

* . July 

31 

Bombay 

• . August 

15 

Madras 

• • ii 

15 

Central Provinces and Berar , 

* • ii 

15 

United Provinces .... 

* * ft 

15 

Punjab 

• • ii 

15 

Ajmer-Merwara 

* • tt 

15 

Bihar and Orissa (2nd report— early crop) 

• • ii 

15 

2nd report: Bombay 

. . October 

15 

Madras 

• • ii 

15 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

• • ti 

15 

United Provinces .... 

• • ii 

16 

Punjab . ' . . *. . ' . 

• • tt 

W 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

• • tt 

16 

^i)>ar and Orissa (1st report— late crop) . 

• • ii 

16 

3rd report: Hyderabad ' . ... 

. December 

20 

Bengal (late crop) 

• • a 

91 

Bombay 

, e • January 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

• • ii 

1 

* 

• 

* 

• 

1- 

P* 

I 

• • tt 

1 

* Punjab i i < i * » 

V 

• • ft 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . . . 

r 11 

1 

Bibar and Orissa (2nd report— late crop) ... . 

• • It 

\ 

a e • • . ««,; Ii 

• • f *l 

12 


Mr. O Undtey 
Skifrat. 

m 





• 



Forecasts of crops issued by Local Qorxrwmnts-coo^. 



SESAMUM— 








4th report: 

Hyderabad 

a a 

a 

a 

m * 

, Much 

1 



Madras , , 

• . • 

a 

a 

#• 

t April 

15 



Bihar and Orissa (let report— early crop) . 

• 

• u 

15 


GROUNDNUT— 









lit report : 

Burma , 


a 

a 

a 

. August 

10 ’ 



Bombay , 

s 

s 

e 

• 

• #1 v 

15 


2nd report : 

Burma , . 

• 1 

• 

m 

• 

. October 

10 



Bombay 

• • 

• 

e 

• 

• ft 

15 



Madras (1st report) 

• a 

s 

, 

a 

• 1) 

15 



Burma (3rd „ ) 

• • 

a 

• 

0 

. December 

• 10 


3rd report: 

Bombay . 

s • 

. 

, 

0 

a January 

15 



Burma (4th report) 

s 

. 

. 

• 

. February 

10 



Madras (2nd „ ) 

r i 

• 

• 

• 

• i> 

10 


INDIGO- 









lit report : 

Madras . 

• • 

• 

• 

t 


. September 

15 


' 

Bengal . 

• si 

• 


• 

• u 

30 



Bihar and Orissa . 

• • 

• 

a 

• 

• :i 

30 



United Provinces . 

• • 

, 

• 

§ 

. October 

1 



Bombay , 

e • 

a 

, 

a 

• t) 

1 



Punjab . . 

• 

• 

• 

a 

• »> 

15 


2nd report : 

Bombay 1 

a a 

• 

a 

0 

. December 

1 



Madras . 

e a 

. 

( 

a 

• II 

15 



Bengal . . 

e a 

• 

a 

a 

• fl 

15 



Bibar and Orissa • 

a • 

• 

• 

a 

• Jl 

15 



United Provinces , 

a • 

• 

t 

a 

* II 

15 



Punjab \ 

a • 

• 

a 

a 

• II 

20 


SUGARCANE— 









lit report : 

Bengal . . 

a 

a 


a 

a AugU8t 

15 



Madras . « 

a • 



a 

* II 

15 



Assam . • 

a a 

a 


a 

7 

• ii 

15 



Bihar and Orissa . 

a • 

• 


, 

16 



United Provinces . 

a • 



a 

• ii 

15 



Punjab # • 

a s 

a 


a 

• ii 

15 



North-West Frontier Provinoe 

a 


a 

• #i 

15 



Bombay , . 

a - a 

a 


a 

• ii 

15 



Central Prorinoes and Ber&r . 

• 


a 

• u 

15 


*nd report: 

United Provinoes ♦ 

• a 

• 


a 

. October 

15 



Punjab • • 

• * a 

a 


a 

• ii 

15 



North-West Frontier Province 

a 


a 

• ii 

15 



Madras . 

a • 

c 


a 

• ii 

15 



Bombay • 

a • 

a 


a 

• ii . 

15 



Central Provinoes and Berar . 

a 


. 

ii 

15 



Be gal 

s » 

a 


a 

* , 

15 



Bihar and Orissa . 

* • 

a 


a 

• ii 

15 



Assam « , 

»• 

> 4 

a • 

a 


tiL 

WP 

Tf’ ’ ’ 

♦ ii 

15 


3rd report: 

Bengal 

• * 



a 

. January 

31 


Anns 

a a. 

a 







ffibuE mi Otjaa • 

• * ' 

a 


> 

■ s: 

81 



Cfcteuttt. 


m 


Forecasts of crops issued by Local Governments— conoid. 

SUGARCANE- Midi. 

drd-report— contd. Ma%as 
Bombay 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Punjab 

United Provinces , , 

North-West Frontier Province 


JUTE- 


lit report: Bengal 
Assam 

Bihar and Orissa 
Uni report : Bengal 
Assam 

Bihar and Orissa . 


Due date*. 


January 31 

» 81 

„ 81 

» 81 

February 16 

„ 16 


July 7—15 
„ 7 — 15 

» 7-15 

ir 21 
21 

. *1 


RICE— 

let 

2nd 

Final 

WHEAT- 

lst 

2nd 

3rd 

Final 


General Memoranda by the Department of Statistics. 


October 20 

December 20 

February 20 

January 31 

March 15 

May 30 

August 10 


COTTON— 


2nd 

8rd • i . < , , , 

Final 

\ * 

LINSEED, RAPE AND MUSTARD (jointer oilteede)— 

1 st , ■ . . , , , , , 

2nd" 

Final , . 


SESAMUM [til ar jinjili)— 
1st 
2nd 

Final . 

Supplementary 



GROUNDNUT- - 

1st .• 

Final . 


INDIGO— 

1st 

Final , 

* 

SUGARCANE—* ’ 
let » 

FuA « •, 

Final ■> ' . , 


a * * 

* t e 


. August 15 

• October 15 

, December 15 

. February 15 


. . January 1 

. . March 15 

• . Juno 1 

» 

. • September 1 

. October 20 

• • January 15 

• . April — 

• . October 20 

. , February 15 

. . October 15 

. . December 20 

. August 20 

. October 20 

. . February _■ . 16 



Appendix IV. 

[This was published ofl a pobtcakd.] 

PRELIMINARY REPORT 8—4801 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

BUREAU OP THB CENSUS. 

SAM. L. ROGERS, DIRECTOR. 

Walking ton, 10 A.M., September 8, 1918, 


REPORT ON COTTON GINNING. 


Humbertf lain of cotton ginned from ike growth of 1916 prior to September 1, 1916, and comparative itatiitio t 
to tie correiponding date in 1916, 1914, and 1918, 


t 

STATE. 

Tbab. 

COUNTING 
Hound as 
Half Bales. 

STATE. 

Ybak. 

Counting 
Bound as 
Half Balm. 

United States . 

1916 

850,082 

North Oaioli ha 

1916 

289 


1915 

468,888 


1915 

854 


1914 

480,317 


1914 

868 


1918 

799,099 


1918 

177 

Alabama .... 

1916 

22,373 

Oklahoma 

1916 

7,797 


1915 

38,925 


1915 

8 


1914 

46,241 


1914 

288 


1913 

44,562 


1913 

6406 

Abkanbas «... 

1916 

14,761 

South Cabolina 

1916 

26,765 


1915 

270 


1915 

4,805 


1914 

521 


1914 

14 , 033 * 


1913 

1,293 


1913 

7,264 

Califobhia 

1916 

448 

Tehhiisee 

1916 

120 


1916 

99 


1915 

a 

* 

1914 

1,205 


1914 

26 


1918 



1913 

9 

Ploiida . 

1916 

2,881 

Texas .... 

1916 

622,006 


1915 

4,701 


1916 

271,828 


1914 

6,214 


1914 

268,486 


1918 

. 2,960 


1918 

» 655,871 

Gbobgia • • . . 

1910 

212,764 

1 All Other States . 

1916 



1915 

133,408 


1915 

6 


1914 i 

138,286 

1 

1914 

28 


1913 

1 

72,362 

• 

1918 

4 

Louisiana . • 

1916 

29,780 





1915 

6,868 

The it»tlitlofl in this report include 26, Ml found Wen for 1916, 


1914 

3,788 

8.047 bnlee for 1016 1 866 for 19l4j»nd #,610 for 1018. The number 


1913 

7,449 

oi Mfetolud b>l„ Included I, 4,811 lor 191,1 t/MS M 101B; L*M. 
JortOU) sod Ot to UU. th* dUtrltatloo ot ft. NffaM 




cotton for 1916, by etntei, li Florid*, 760 j Georfift, W1 1 6»d Math 

Mississim 

1016 

10,081 

^iffeUtleSci of tbii report for 1919 •» eubjeot to slight 


1015 

1914 

4,619 

2,689 

eorrectlonewhencheoked ugliest the IndlTldunl returns of we 
gin&era being trnnemltted by aafl. 


1918 

2,052 





CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS-UNITBD STATES. 

t the month of July, M6. amouaW to 480,983 holes. Cotton wjjtand 

tor UMIWeiTQ mvuwrn OUttlUg v 1*1 J OX, n«B V W |S w—v- , ™ — 

wai 7.508 Mm and the exports of domsstii ootton, lndadingiinters, wss 4MM" I 

. 1 , r ’' > . ** 

WORLDWATISTIOS. 

Thowtrid's of ^SfiSSJ 



W W BM a 

wjmrn* 




Ajpeu 

Statement thowing the number of oopiet of the pnbhcat 

[Thi* lilt ezolodn oocnional paUioiHoni ml «api, 
COUNTB1E8 OUT OF I) 



Ukitbd Kikodom. 

EUBOPB (COVTIFBBT). 4 


Auibioa. 

Coloj 

Publications. 

Govern- 

Institu- 


Govern- 

fnstitn- 


Govern- 

Institu- 


Govern- 

Ini 


ment 

tions, 

News- 

ment 

tions, 

News- 

ment 

tions, 

News- 

ment * 

tic 


Depart- 

Libra- 

papers. 

Pepart- 

Libia- 

papers. 

Depart* 

Libra- 

papers. 

Depart- 

Lib 

j: 

ments. 

lies, etc. 

* 


ments. 

ries, eto. 


ments. 

rirs, eto. 


meuts. 

t 


t 

Annual. 






3 






1. Eerie* o! the Trade o£ India 

857* 

20 

18 

19 

... 

4 

6 

1 

18 


% Accounts relating to the Sea- 

21 

16 

6 

10 

... 

1 1 9 

9 

1 

1 

14 


• borne Trade of British India 











• 

l for the calendar year. 






1 

9 



14 


ft. Annual etatement of the Foreign 

87 

17 

8 

16 

... 

8 



Sea-borne Trade of British 












India, Volume* 1 and II. 








2 


1 


4. Annual etatement of the Coast- 

SO 

4 

1 

(i 

... 

... 

9 

... 

, 

inf Trade. 







6 



11 


6. Inland Trade (Bail and Rim 

27 

11 

0 

1 

... 

... 

2 



borne) of India/* 












6. Report on the Trade carried by 

1C 

1 

... 

... 

... 

• «« 

1 

1 

■ •a 

1 

, 

* ~ rail and river in Bengal. 












7. Report on the Trade of Bengal 

16 

1 

set 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 


with N.pal, Tibet, Bikkim and 












Bhutan. 







13 



6 


8. Priest and Wage* in India 

37 

15 

6 

11 

1 

... 

... 

... 


Statietlos of British India— 


15 




1 

10 



9 


9. Volume I -^Commercial . 

49 

fl 

13 

see 

9 

1 


10. „ II— Financial 

46 

14 

4 

10 


... 

8 

7 

1 

; ]( 1 


li. III— Public Health 

42 

14 

4 

10 

... 

1 

7 

7 

1 



19. IV— Administr a- 

49 

14 

4 

12 

... 

1 

8 

8 

1 

9 


tive, Judicial, etc. 












18 Volume V— Education 

48 

18 

5 

11 


1 

9 

7 

1 

9 


14. Agricultural Statistics— 


17 





17 





"Volume I— British India 

45 

4 

0 

... 

... 

1 

1 

v 22 


,i II— Native States . 

45 

17 

4 

9 

... 

oot 

17 

1 

1 

22 


16. Estimates of Area and Yield of 

28 

1 

8 

7 

... 

... 

6 

2 


4 


principal Crops in India. 






8 

8 



. 13 


16. Report on the production of 

49 

15 

11 

13 

... 

set 

1 


Tea in India. 







6 





17. Report on the nroduotion and 
* consumption of Coal in India. 

27 

1 

8 

6 

1 

... 

Sit 

Ml 

2 


18. Statistics relating to Joint 

23 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

Ml 

*«. 


Stook Companies in British 
India and Mysore. 


















6 





19. Variations in Indian Prioe 

80 

14 

8 

8 

... 

... 

ft 

eo« 

ft 


Levels from 1861 expressed in 












Index numbers. 









0 

9, 


90. Statistical Tables relating to 

46 

18 

6 

10 

... 

1 

7 

9 

1 


Banks in India, eto. 




i 








Quarterly. 







6 

2 


,11 


81. Inland Trade (Bail and River- 

27 

11 

6 

1 


... 

... 


borne) of India. 







H 





Monthly. 










14 


99. Aooouhts of the Foreign Sea- 

21 

10 

6 

16 

... 

... 

9 

1 

' 1 


borne Trade and Navigation 












of British India. 




1 








88. Review of tbs Sea-borne Trade 

11 

8 

8 

... 

Ml 

Ml 



... 


and Navigation Accounts of 
British India. 



• 




3 

2 




94. Aooounts of the Trade by Land 

U 

1 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 


with Foreign Countries. 




11 






ft 


96. Statistics of cotton spinning and 

12 

4 

5 

... 

... 

7 

2 

, 000 



weaving in Indian Mills. 

96. Trade Fluctuations in selected 

8 


6 

SOS 

... 


1 

•i. 

• M 

... 


'article*. 












27. Customs Revenue Statement . 

1 

«. i 

9 

Ml 

... 

• ». 

••• 

-... 

ooo 

• Ml 


Fortnightly. 

88. Statement of wholesale and 

8 


8 

• 0* 

jj kJs- 

# 

WaA- 

iWSW ■ 

... 

1 


OSS 

1 


retail prices of food grains. 

99. Statement of wholesale and retail 

11 

1 

\ 

5 

1 1 

a 

*1 


SM 



prioes of Wheat in India. 

80. Cotton Press Returns 

Weekly* 

9 

18 

W- 

%••• ■ 

w 1 * 

V M 

•V 

m 


SOS 

s 

m 


jjBl. Return showing the imports 

•os 

•«. 


vi* 

>* V 

• it 

4 




... 

SM 

M, 


M into, and exports from, chief 

: \ pork of Whist, Jute and 
Cotton. 

Mieoellvnecm* 

| 89. List oft Faptoriss ind other 
i large Industries in India. 

88. Crop Fosnoasts t . * 

96 

71 

* 

9 

IS 

. * 

6 

14 


* 

toe 

* r 


|... , 

^ 8 

4*1 

, 1 

f i 

f 

6 

, 4 


j,- . * 

Pi.* fOTU 

;'V, , • ■„ ‘ ' 

1,880 

906 

W6 



u 

: Sp 1 ; 


tuJimrr-A 


$ 

osa 












tfluuim. ft* nrflied „ m¥mb ^ 

[ Dvtatj 


















kftleatfen. 


k Q. ti*&ay 804 
drrat* , _ 

SECTION 2 p£io£9~*'00fil</, 

11 S WlgM— 


■t , . 


* 





Name "of publication 
and of part and 
table tnereof . 

Year to which 
the figures 
relate 

t 

Source (#.e,, fet urn, statement* 
etc.), from whioh statistics 
are compiled. 

Date on whioh 
return or state- 
ment should 
reach this 
offioe. 

Date on whioh 
reminders are to 
be issued. 

wliel 

volume hr But*, 
ment i. to be 

published. 

• 

4 * 

l 

* . 

8 

4 


6 

#■ 

Prioea and Wages 
in India— ooncld. 

a 

4 

» 




Part II. 






Retail prices. 






Tall* No. 15— 

Calendar year 

Compiled from Table No. 16. 



* 

Summary table 

■bowing the prices 
of foodgraini 

and Belt with 
Index numbers. 




4 








Tables Nos. 16 to 18— 

Prices of food grain s 
and salt ana varia- 
tions. 

Do. 

Half-monthly statements of 
retail prices of food grains 
and salt (published by this 
Department in the Gazette 
of India). 


*4* 

1 

• 

Pah III. 




• 

■80th September. 

Wages . 


✓ 




Tables Nos. 19 to 22- 

Average monthly 

wages of skilled 
and unskilled 

labour and varia- 
tions. 

Calendar 

• 

^Quinquennial 

Provincial returns of wages 
of skilled and unskilled labour 
for the half-year ending De- 
cember. 

Provincial returns of quinquen- 
nial wage oensus (annual in 
the oase of the Central Pro- 
vinces)' 

* : 4 - 

Figures are obtained from the 
authorities of oertain Govern* 
ment and Railway establish- 
ments sod oertain pimte 
firms oonoemed. £ 

16th January . 

End of August' 
of the year next 
to that in 
whioh the wage 
psnsue takes 

phot. 

16th February . 

# 

Three months 
after due date. 

i 

B 

c 

Tanks Nos. 23 and8f— 

Bates Of Wages paid 
In oertain 8£it> 
Bailway, aid V& 
v vate industrial 

i 

January of 
each year 

exoept for 
Tabks Nos. 
23 (1) and 
28(2)(oalendar 
year) and 

No. » <10) 
(official year). 

t* 4 

15th Maroh 

! 

>■ 

let February 

| 

i 

i 

i 

j; 

' i- 

—-—a- 

$ 

M, ,» *■& 

A 

i 

, * 



bftktttta. 


*H)0 *htfn 

SJUrrw* 


SECTION 8 Pbices— coneld. 
» 8 Wages— condd. 

m 


,me «f pubiif»tion 

»ndof pottwd 

table thereof. 

• 

Tear to which 
! the figures 
relate. 

Source (i.e., return, statement, 
etc.), from whioh statistics 
are compiled. 

Date on which 
return or state- 
ment should 
reach this 
offioe. 

Date on which 
reminders are to 
he issued. 

\ 

Date on whioh 
statement ie to 
he published. 

1 

* 

8 

4 

5 

G* 

Motions in 

Indian Pnoe 

bevels express- 
D d in index 
Numbers. 


*. • 


* 


1 Index number for 
food grains (retail 
prices). 

1 

1 

) Index number J 
for imported - 

Articles. 

Calendar year . 

Table No. 17 of the volume of 
Prices and Wages in India. 


... ,, 1 


(i) Mean of 

two quota- 
tions— one in 
January and 
the other in 
July. 

(i) Table No. 5 of the volume 
of Prioes and Wages in India. 

\ 

i 



i 

(ii) Calendar . 

(ii) Quotations for salt are 
obtained from the Collector 
, of Customs, Calcutta. 

15th March • 

1 st February , 



(0 M e a n of 
two quota- 
tions— oq| in 

July. ^w * * 

Table No. 7 of the volume of 
Prices and Wages in India. 

P 

1 

I 




(ii) Calendar . 

* 

Tables Nos. 17 and 3 of the 
volume of Prioes and Wages 
in India. 

... 

... 

Slit Augnit 

1) Index number 
for articles ex- , 
ported and con- 
tained. 

(iii) Official . 

Quotations for Hides— raw 
(declared export value) com- 
piled from the annuri Sea- 
borne Trade Accounts. 

... 

... 


* 

t, 

Qenerel i ndix 

wmW for all' S 8 
uticle*. 

(iv) Mean of 
two quota- 
tions— one in 
April * and 
the other *iA 
October. 4 

see 

Quotations for coal arc obtained 
from the Bengal Coal Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Data obtained fronts) and (S) 
above. 

15th March 

j 

1st February . 




% 

, 


r 



f 

rk 

1 * t , 

t 


Fortnightly • 

Return* furnished by the 
Provinoiel Directors of Agrf- 
culture, etv^and Political 
Ofiken Mthiipis of Native 

Within U dayji 
after the eloee 
of the period 

After a fortnight 
from dne data 

Within a month 
aJffter the period 
m whirir^the 

, f . , 



I it. G. Findlay 806 

wferof. 


Calcutta. 


SECTION 4, „ 

Judicial and Administrative Statistics. 


Name of publication 
and of itc parts and 
sections. 


Statistics of British 
India. 

Voa. IIL~-Publio 
Hbaxth. 

1. Vital Statistics 


2. Hospitals . 

8. Lunatic Asylums . 
A. Vaccination 

5. Wild Animals 


Vol. IV.— Admihis- 
tbativb, Judicial 
and Local SSlv- 
Qovbummbnt. , 

1. Area and Popula- 

tion. 

2. Administrative 

Divisions. 

8. Police 

4. Jails . 2 

6. Port Blair (Penal 
Settlement). 


6. Registration 

7. Presses and Publi- 

cation*. 


8. Emigration • 

9. Passengers by 

Native Passengei 
Ships. 

10. Pilgrims by Pil- 

grim Ships. 

11. Judioial Divisions 

12. Civil Justice 

13. Criminal Justioe 

14. Medioo-Legal In- 

vestigations. 

15. Municipalities . 

16. District and Local 

Boards. 

17. Port Trusts 
Vol. V.— Educates. 

1. Education • 


Year to 
which the 
figures relate. 

Source from which 
statistics are „ 
compiled. 

Date on 
which return 
or statement 
should reach 
this offioe. 

Date on which 
reminders arp 
to be issued. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Calendar year 

Provincial Sanitfcy reports and 
report of the Sanitary Cora- 
rmssiqner with (he Govern- 
ment of India. 

lit July , 

35th May 

Do., 

Provincial reports on Hospitals 

1st August 

15th June 

Do. , 

and Dispensaries. 

Provincial reports on Lunatio 
Asylums. 

1st June 

loth April 

Official • 

* ' . 

Provineial Vaccination reports 
and report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the 
Government of India. 

1st August 

15th June 

Calendar 

Provincial reports on the des- 
truction of wild animals and 
snakes. 

16th April 

1st Maroh . „ 

Official . . 

Figures obtained from Local 
authorities. 

30th September 

4 

16th August 

Do. 

Compiled from Table No. 8 of 
Aroa and Population. 

Calendar 

Provincial Police reports 

ls( September . 

16th July 

Do. 

Provincial Jail reports . 

1st June 

,16th Apfl 

Partly calen- 
dar and 

partly official. 

Returns furnished by Super- 
intendent, Port Blair. 

30th September . 

16th August 

Calendar 

Provincial Registration reports 

1 

l«t June . j 

16th April , 

Official . 

Figures obtained from Local 
Governments. 

[ Information is also collected 
from a confidential report on 
publications issued by the 
Education Department.] 

31st October 

16th September r 

1 

Do. 

Returns furnished by Looal 
authorities. 

80th September . 

16th August 

Do. 

Ditto. 

8 lit July 

16th June , 

Do. 

Figures obtained from Local 
authorities. 

30th June 

15th May 

Calendar 

Provincial reports on Civil and 
Criminal Justioe. 

' 1st October 

15th August 

Do. 

Provincial Civil Justice reports 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Provincial Criminal Justice, 
reports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Partly calen- 
dar and 

Chemical Examiner's reports 

15th May 

1st April K 

partly official 
Official 

Provincial Municipal report* . 

1st December , 

15th October • 

k Do. 

Provincial reports on District 
and Loqpl Boards. 

Do. 

-V 

Do. 

Do. 

Port Trust Administration 
Reports. 

60th Deoember . 

\ 

15th NovembeT . „ 

Official . 

PwviAslai Education reports <, 

1 ^ • ' . V A*. ;■ 

l*th . 

An..;...,,.,.— J 

[ isi October « 1 


Date on 
which volume 
or statement 
is to be 
published. 


16th January. 


15th April. 


i tlir 



SECTION 6, 

Island Tbadb op India. 


Nirae of 
publication. 

• 

Namee of return!. 

From whom received. 

Date on which 
the returns 
should reach 
this offioe, 

Date on which 
reminders are to 
be issued. 

Date on whioh 
volume or 
statement it to 
he published. 

% 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1 

^ 6 

r 

Return showing imports 

Government Examiner 

Within six weeks 

1st of eaoh month 

i Seven weeks after 


by rail into Bombay 

of Acoounts, B. B. 

after the end of i 

| the close of the 


port. 

& C. I. Ry. 

the month to 


month t u whioh 

' 



whioh it relates. 


the returns relate. 


Return showing imports 

Government Examiner 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 


by rail into Madras 

of Acoounts, B. B. 




ports. 

& C. I. By. 





Return showing imports 

Chief Examiner of 

Ditto 

Dttlo * 

Dittos 


by rail and river into 
Karachi. 

Accounts, N. W. Ry. 

1 


onthly Trad# 

Return showing imports 
by rail and river into 
Calcutta. 

Bengal Section of this 
Department. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Fluctuation! in- 
flected article!. 

Within one 


Ditto. 



Return showing imports 

Collector of Customs, 


by sea into Bombay 
port. 

Bombay. 

month after the 
end of the 





period to whioh 
if relates. 





Retnrn showing imports 

Chief Collector of 

Ditto 


Ditto. 


by sea into KfgMhi. 

Customs in Sind. 





Return showing imports 

Collector af Customs, 

Ditto 


Ditto. 


by sea into Madras 
ports. 

Madras. 





Return showing imports 

Exoise Commissioner, 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto. 


. by sea into Qurton. 

Travancore. 




r 

Returns of the rail-borno 

Director of Agricul- 

Three months 

Six weeks after 

Four months and 


trade of the Bombay 

ture, Bombay. 

after the close 

the close of the | 

a half after the 


Presidency. 

of the quarter 

quarter to whioh 

dose of the 




to whioh they 

the returns 

i quarter to which 




relate. 

relate. 

the returns relate. 


Returns of the rail-borne ; 

Government Examiner 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


trade of the Madras 

of Accounts, B. B. & 





Presidency. 

C. I. lty. 





Returns of the rail-borne 

Direotor of Agricul- 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

j Ditto. 


trade of tho Central 

ture and Industries, 





Provinces and Bernr. 

Central Provinces. 





Returns of the rail and 

Chief Collector of 

Ditto 

Ditto 



river-borne trade of Sind, 
and figitish Baluchistan. 

Customs in Sind. 



j Ditto. 

uarlerly (Inland 




j 

Trade of India.) * 

Returns of the rail and 

Direotor of < Land 

Ditto . 

Ditto • 

Ditto. 

• river-borne trade of the 
Punjab. 

Records, Punjab. 



| 



Returns oi the rail and 

Direotor of Land 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i Ditto. 


river-borne trade of the 
United Pnmnces of Agra 

Reoords and Agri- 
culture, United Pro- 




1 

aadOudh. 

vinces 




1 

Returns of the rail and 

Director of Agricul- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


/ river-borne trade of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

ture, Bibar and 
Orissa. 





Returns of the rail and 

Direotor of land 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


river-borne trade of 

, Records and Agri- 





Aanm. 

culture, Assam. 





Returns of the rail and 
rivertorne trade of 

Bengal Section of this 
Department. 

.Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


s Bwpl- 





— i ii , ' 

*. . . i * 







Jt 

SECTION 8 — oo*ti. 




Island Teams on Lrou~»«tfi. 






- 

— = 

Kuuof 

publication. 

Names of returns. 

From whom received. 

Date on wbioh 
the returns 
should reach 
this office. 

Date on whioh 
reminders are to 
be issued. * 

Drt. <m whin), 
volume or 
statement it to 
be published 

u 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

* 

r 

Return shotting imports 
into Rajputana and 
Central India from other 
Native States. 

Deputy Auditor, B. 
B. A C. I. Ry. 

\ 

Within six weeks 
after the close of 
the quarter to 
which it relates. 

Four weeks after 
the olose of the 
quarter towhiob 
the return 

relates. 

Four months and 
half after th 
close of th 
quarter towhici 
the returns relate 


Ditto • • • 

Auditor of Accounts, 
J. B. Ry. 

t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Ditto . . . 

Chief Auditor, E. I. 
By. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto . 

Chief Auditor, B. N. 
Ry. 

Ditto 

y » 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Quarterly (Inland- 
Trade of India) 
— contd . 

Retnrn showing imports 
into Rajputana and 

Central India and 

Nizam’s Territory from 
other Native States. 

Chief Auditor, G. I. 
P. Ry. 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Return showing imports 
into Rajputana and 
Central India and Kash- 
mir from other Native 
States. 

Chief Examiner of 
Aooounts, N. W. Ry. 

Ditto 

i 

| 

Ditto 

1 A , 

i 

Ditto. 


Return showing imports 
into Niznm’s Territory 
from other Native States. 

Chief Aooountant and 
Auditor, His High- 
ness the Nizam's 
Gtd. Rjs. 

Ditto • 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

i 



✓ 

l 

1 

k 


Return showing imports 
into Nizam's Territory 
and Mysore from other 
Nitive States. 

Chief Auditor, and 
Accountant, M. A S. 
M. By. 

Ditto 

l 

Ditto 

r 

* 

* 

Ditto. 


Return showing imports 
into Mysore from other 
v Native States. 

Comptroller, Pablio 
Works and Railway 
Branch, Bangalore. 

Ditto * • 

Ditto 

v j 

Ditto. 

Annual (Inland 

Trade of India). 

4 « 

# 

1 Retan showing the trade 
of the Madras port (Fort 
St. George) by rail 

Board of Revenue, 
*Madras. 

In July each 
year. 

■ * 

* t 

I5th Jane each 
year. 

Sl.t (Mob.' 
year. 







Statistic* of Teadi of Benoai. 


Name of 
publication, 


Carnal of returns, 


ithly 'Froritier 
ride Acoounts 
[Bengal. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


wt on the 
rontier Trade of 
jngal (annual). 


hly state- 
Qts of tr&ffio 
ported into 
exported 
m : Calcutta 
ertain prin- 
I staples. 


IjlwoimU' 
l Tr *£» ewrid 
Bail and 
r lT * r >n Bmgil 
I* pabEriMd 
oat the statistics 
“• kept fa 
•ttMoiqA). 


Frontier trad e, Bengal. 

Frontier tnde return, end 
statement of value rates 
in the district of 
Darjeeling. 

Frontier trade returns in 
the diatriot of Jalpaiguri. 
Frontier trade returne at 
registering stations 
(Ohema and Gangtok). 
The annual figures are 
oompiled from the 
monthly returns. 

Schedules showing the 
import and export duties 
levied by the Nepal 
Darbar on goods crossing 
the Nepal Frontier. 

Bail and Bivtr-horne 
trade, 

Bteamer-borne.* 

Returns of trade ef the 
Oaloutta blook in princi- 
nd articles carried wholly 
by steamers. 

Returns of trade of the 
Caloutta blook in princi- 
pal articles carried partly 
by rail and partly by 

steamers. 

Statements showing the 
goods traffio at various 
steamer stations of the 
Ok S. N. Co. in oonnec- 
^HlP 1 Oaloutta. 


From whom reorfved 


Deputy Commissioner 
of Darjeeling. 


Deputy Commissioner 
or Jalpaiguri. 
Political Offioer in 
Sikkim. 


Department of Com- No fixed date 

mAPAft tnJ T / l u 


tnerceand Industry, i 
Government of India. 


Date on which 
the returns 
should reach 
this offioe. 


Date on which 
reminders an 
to be issued. 


On the 10th of 
the month 
following that 
to whioh they 
relate. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Managing Agents, 
I. G. N. and R. 
Co. and R. S. N. 
Co. 


Managing Agents, 
C. S. N. Co. 


(reported every 
fourth year). 


Returns of trade between 
the internal blocks of 
Bengal and Assam 
carried by steamers 
of the different services 
other than the Uanges 
despatch service. 

Returns of traffic between 
the Bengal blooks and 
blooks of the United 
Provinces* and 1mm 
carried by steamers of 
the Ganges .despatch 
service. m 

Returns of trade between 
the Caloutta blook and 
other blocks in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa 
oarriedby steamers. 

Statements showing the 
trade exported to a river 
station in Bengal from 
the stations at tie .Assam 
Bengal fiRway by stat4 
mar eerrieee other than! 
the Ganges dispatch 


Managing Agents, 
I. G. N. and R. and 
R. S. N. Cos. 


Managing Agents, 
I. G. NT and R. Co. 


Managing Agents, 
I. G. N. and R. and 
R. S.N. Cos. 


Ditto 


Within five weeks 
after the close 
of the month to 
which they 
relate. 


No fixed date. 
Generally re- 
ceived within 
three weeks 
after the dose 
of the month 
to whioh they 
relate. 

Within 6 weeks 
after ihe close 
of the quarter 
to which they 
relate. 


Ditto 


On the 1st of the 
month follow- 
ing that 
which they 
relate. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Two weeks after 
the olose of the 
month to which 
they relate. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Two weeks aftei 
the dose of the 
quarter to whioh 
the returns 
relate. 


Ditto 


Date on whioh 
volume or 
statement is to be 
published or 
submitted in 
manuscript, 


Within one month 
after the end of 
the period to 
whioh the figures 
relate. # 


1st July each year. 


Ditto. 


Within seven weeks 
after the end of 
the period to 
whioh the figures 
relate. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Within three 
months after 
the end of the 
quarter to whioh 
the fignree 
relate. 


SECTION «-«**<<*. 

Statitoob op Tbaos of Bmwal— eontd . 


Naim of 
publication. 

Names of returns. 

From whom Jfcoeived. 

4- 

Date on whioh 
the returns 
should retch 
this effioe. 

Date on which 
reminders are 
to be issued. 

- V 

on which 
volume or 

*aBs? 

■obibittod In 
ttwnuorip. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

V — — 

6 

% «(U 

Bail and Biver-bome 
trade— t ontd. 






Steamer-borne— contd. 





«. 

Quarterly Accounts 
of trade canned 
by Rail and 
River in Bengal 
(not published 

bat kt-pt in 

manuscript). 

Statements of traffic export- 
ed to a river station 
from the stations of tho 
Assam Bengal and Dibru- 
' Sadiya Railways by the 
steamers of the Ganges 
despatch service tran- 
shipped at Chandpur and 
Gauhati. „ 

Managing Agents, 
I. G. N. and R, Co. 

Within 6 weeks 
after the oloce 
of the quarter 
to whioh they 
relate. 

Two weeks after 
the dose of the 
quarterto which 
they relate. 

Within three montl 
after the end ( 
. the quarter j 
which the figun 
relate. 


Boat-borne. 


*» 



r 

Returns of trade of the 
Calcutta block registered 
at the inland yeisels 
wharves. 

Vic e-C h a i r m a n, 
Calcutta Port Com- 
missioners. 

Within one week 
after the olose 
of the month 
to whioh they 
relate. 

On the 1st of the 
, month follow- 
ing that to 
wfaioh they 

relate. 

> 


Returns of trade of the 
Caloutta block registered 
in the Circular and 
Kristopur Canals and 
Tolly's Nulla. 

Assistant Engineer, 
Calcutta Canals Sub- 
Division. 

Within 15 days 
after the close 
of the month 
to whioh they 
relate. 

Ditto 

« 

¥ 


Monthly state- 
ments of traffic 
imported into or 
exported from 
Calcutta in cer- 
tain principal 
articles. 

M 

Statement of export trade 
by boat and cart in 
Keroseno oil from Budge 
Budge to places other 
than Calcutta. 

Statement showing the 
quantities of salt dis- 
charged from vessels in 
the stream into oountry 
boats for export to places 
outside the Calcutta 
block. 

Vice*Chairman, Cal- 
cutta Port Commis- 
sioners. 

• 

Collector of Customs, 
Caloutta. 

Generally received 
within 4 weeks 
after the olose 
of the month 
to which it 
relates. 

Within 4 weeks 
after the oioae 
of the month to 
which it relates. 

Ditto 

Ditto . < 

Within pen 
weeks after tl 
* end of tl 
period to wl ! 
the tigi 

relate. 

J 

- 

* 

Registers containing the 
particulars of daily traffic 
by boats entering and 
leaving the jidaerpore 
Docks. 

Dock Master, Kidder- 
porq Dooks. 

Within one week 
after the elose 
of every month. 

Ditto 

• 

Quarterly Accounts 
of traae carried by 
'rail and river in 
Bengal (not 

published). 

Returns showing the boat 
traffic registered at 
Dhubri bad Bhairub 
Basar. . 

Director of Land 
'Records and Agri- 
culture, Assam, and 
the Collector of ■> 
Mymeisingh. 

No fixed dak . 

. ‘ . 4 * 

: . 

Jato oft«r the 
oIom of tho 
quootor to, 

«U* 4% 

. warn 

Within three mort 
after the end 
the quarter 
ifhieh the fig* 
relate. 



Q<r 


SECTION 6— 

Statistics Of Team op Bihoaj,— oontd. 


Sm*»t 

ptbliwUoa. 


Unnual statements 
* of traffio import- 
ed into or cx-^ 
ported from 
Calcutta by all 
routes. 


Annual Bcport on 
ike trade carried 
by rail and river 
iu Bengal 


Names of returns. 


lonthly state- 
ments of tmffie 
imported Into or 
exported from 
Calcutta in cer- 
tain principal 
articles. 


Rail and Rive^borne 
trade— oontd. 

Road-borne. 

Compiled from the returns 
of trade of the Caloutta 
block registered at the 
road stations in th6 24- 
P arenas. 

Compiled from the returns 
of trade of the Caloutta 
block registered at the 
road stations in Howrah. 


Sea-borne. 

Statement of sea-borne 
trade of Calcutta, foreign 
and coastwise 


Rail-borne. 

Returns of import as 
well as export trade of 
thg Calcutta block in 
principal articles carried 
over — 

E. I. Ry. . 

fe. B. Ry. , 

t N. By. 

D. S. Ry. 


Returns of export trade 
only of the Calcutta 
block owned over— * 
A. B, By, . • 


From whom motived* 


District Engineor, 24- 
Parganas. 


Magistrate, Howrah 


Date on whloh 
the returns 
should reaeh 
this office. 


Date on whioh 
reminders are to be[ 
issued. 


Date on whioh the 
volume or 
statement is to be 
published. 


y. 1st Ootober each 
year. . 


Collector of Customs, First of August 
Caloutta. - ouch year. 


B. A N.-W. By. 

B. Ry.* . . 

0. A R» . 

N. W. By. . . 

G. I. P.Ry, (I, If. Seo.) 

R. K. By. , . 

,t 

B41mv in 'Kratbarn 

MO. 


Chiof Auditor, E. I, 

Ry. 

Examiner of AooountsJ 
E. B. Ry. 

Chief Auditor, B. N. 

Ry- 

Chief Aocountant, 
Assam Railways and 
Trading Co., Ltd. 


Chief Auditor, A. B. 

Ry- 

Chief Auditor, B, AN. 
W. Ry. 

Auditor, B. P, Ry. , 

Examiner of Accounts,! 

O. A R. By. 

Examiner of AooountsJ 
N.W.Ry. 1 

Chief Auditor, G. I. 

P. Ry. 

Aflditer of Acoounts, 
R.K.Ry. 

Government Esaminerl 
of Acoounts, B. B. 

a ax. a* 


Within five 
weeks after 
the close of 
the month to 
whioh they 
list.. 


On the 15th 
J une each yoar. 


Two weeks after 
the close of the 
month to which 
they relate. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


[Within seven weeks 
after the end of 
the period to 
whioh the figures 
relate. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 



OiS&Mfc, 

" ' 1 " ... . i W . / 

SECTION 6— i mtd. 


Statistics of Teadb of Bbhqal -«•<<*. 




> 



V ^ 

Name of 
publication. 

Names of retumi. 

Prom whom reoeived 

->l)ate on which 
. the returns 
should reaoh 
this office. 

Date on which 
reminder! are to b 
issued. 

Date on which t] 

e 

statement n to h 
published. D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Bail and Biver-bome 
trade— contd. 




— - - 


Rail-borne— contd. 






r Returns showing the 
export trade of Bengal 
carried over — 

E. I. Ry. . 

Chief Auditor, E. I. 

Ry. 





K. B. Ry, 

Examiner of Accounts 
E. B. By. 





B. N. By. . . 

Chief Auditor, B. N. 
By. 





A. B. By. . . 

G. I. P. By. (I. is. 
Sec.) 

0. & R. By. . 

Chief Auditor, A. B. 
Ry. 

Chief Auditor, G. I. 
P. Ry. ' 

Examiner of Accounts, 
0. &. R. Ry. 

Within six 

weeks after 
the close of 
the quarter 
to which thej 
relate. 

Two weeks after 
the close of the 
quarter to whioh 
they relate. 

Within three month 
after the end < 
the quarter j 
whioh the fifnw 
relate. 


B. & N.-W. Ry, 

Chief Auditor. B. & 
N.-W. By. 





N. W. By. 

B.B.AC.I.By. O 
G.I.P.Ry. . . 

M. & 8. M. By. . , 

8.1. By. f .r 

J. B. By. . .1 

Ni*am‘s GL Ry. . J 

Examiner of Accounts, 
N. W. Ry. 

Government Exa- 

miner of Accounts. 

| B.B.&C.I.Ry. 

1 

> 

Within 50 days 
after the dose 
of the quarter. 

Three week%*fter 
the oloee of the 
quarter. 

4 

Quarterly Ac-< 

counts of trade 
carried by rail 
and river in 
Bengal (not 

published). 

R A K. By. . 

D. S. By. 

Returns showing the 
import and the internal 
trade of Bengal carried 
over— 

K.I.By. . . 

B. B. By. , . 

B. N. By. • 

1 

Auditor of Accounts, 
R. & K. Ry. 

Chief Aooountant, 

. Assam Rys. and 
Trading Coy. 

* 

Chief Auditor, E. J. 
Ry. 

Examiner of Accounts, 
E. B. Ry. 

Chief Auditor* B. 'N. 

«y. * 

Within six 

- weeks after 
the olose of 
the quarter 
to whioh they 
relate. 

• 

Two weeks sfter 
the oloee of the 
quartor. 

Within this 

months after th 
end of the quarto 
to whioh tb 
figures relate. r 

+ 


B.P.Ey. . . 

•'v 

Auditor, B. P. Ry. , 





^A. B. Ry. *. . i 

Chief Auditor, A. B. 

Ry. 





Returns of vajue rates of 1 
articles entering into the 
rail-borne trade. 

( 

- 

uommissioner of 1 

Polioe, Calcutta. 

Collector of Burdwan 

-*<wr - v 

/' h Daoca . 

0 m Pubna . 

»» Chitta- 

goag. 

4 

Within 15 days- t 
after the 

oloee of the 
quarter. 

Due week after 
the doie of the 
quarter. 

>* 

Ditto. 




•Mr SW** 4 * *i‘ | S j 


: 



SECTION 6 -eoHtd. ' 
Statistics at Tead b at Bhnoal— conti. 


* 


Nams of 

publication. 


Nun* of return. 


From whom received. 


Date od 
whioh the 
returns should 
reach this 


Date on whioh 
reminders are 
to be issued. 


offioe. 


T 


Date on wbioh 
volume or 
statement is 
to be published. 


1 * 


2 


8 


Sail and Siver-borne 
trad*-* conoid. 



Hail-borne— conoid. 


Beturns showing the value 
rates of articles from all 
Provinoial Officers. 


irterly Accounts 
of trade oarried 
by rail and river 1 
in Bengal (not 
published. 


Director of Land 
Re co rdf and Agri- 
culture! Assam. 

Director of Agri- 
culture, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Director of Land 
Records and Agri- 
culture, United 
Provinces. 

Director of Land 
Becords, Punjab. 

Director of Agricul- 
ture and Indnstries, 
Central Provinces. 

Chief Collector of 
Cnstoms in Bind. 

Government Ex- 
aminer of Aooounts, 
B. B. and C. I. By. 

Secretary to the Com- 
missioner of 

Revenne Settle- 
ments, 8urvey, Land 
Records ana Agri- 
culture, Madras. 


h 


Ten weeks 
after the 
close of the 
quarter. 


Eight weeks after 
the expiry of 
the quarter to 
which the 
returns relate. 


1st Ootober each 
year. 


Returns showing the 
statistics of trade in 
Government treasure 
and opium carried between 
^ Bengal and Assam. 


Director of Land 
Records and Agri- 
culture, Assam. 


No date fixed but 
generally _ re- 
ceived within six 
weeks after the 
quarter to whioh 
the statistics 
relate. 


Two weeks after 
the close of the 
quarter to 
whioh tho 

figures relate. 


Within three months 
after the end of 
the quarter to 
which the figures 
relate. 


nnual 


Statistics of the quantities 
of saltpetre imported 
into ana exported from 
Calcutta by sea during 
eaoh official year. 


Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta. 


No date fixed 
but generally 
received in the 
month of April. 


On 1st March 
oaoh year. 


The figures are 

supplied to the 

Commissi oner. 
Northern India 
Salt Revenue. 


{**1 Report on 
he trade carried 
y rail and river' 


Cost of manufacturing 
opium. 


Cost of manufacturing 
Bhang and Chants. 


Coat of manufacturing 
Ganja. 


ires of tmde in Ganja, 
pod Oharas in 



Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, United 
Provinces. 


Secretary, Board of 
Revenne, Bihar and 
and Orissa. 

Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 
Financial Depart- 
ment 

Commieeioner of 

. Excise and Sa’t, 


No date fixed 
but generally 
received by 
the 1st week 
of Januirg 
each year. 

Ditto . 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Reminder 
generally 
'isaueB in the 
second week of 
. December. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Required for 
oaloulating the 
value rate for 
the head *' In- 
to xieating 
Drugs (other 

than Opium.)" 


mrra*. 


8SCTI0N 

Btittwics or Team or Butoal towe l d . 


J)atu on which the variant retvrni required for compilation of the Btatietiee of Trade of Calcutta oarriei 
rtil and river are due *o Mi* office for publication in the Indian Trade Journal. 


Name of 
publication. 

Name* of returns. 

From whom reoeived. 

Date on 
which the 
returns should 
reaoh this 
offioe. 

Date on whioh 
reminders are 
to be issued. 

• 

Dote on whioh 
volume or 
statement ii 
to be published. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

.6 


Boat-borne trade. 






Statements of Jute and 
fiioe imported into 
Calcutta and of des- 
patches of sugar from 
Calcutta registered at the 
inland vessels wharves. 

S ii n e r i n t e n d ent, 
Inland Vessels 

Wharves, Caloutta. 

On Tuesday 

following 
the week to 
whioh they 

relate. 


■i 


1 Statement of imports of 

I Jute and Rioe and of 
despatches t>f sugar regis- 
tered at the various 
Calcutta canal stations. 

Supervisor, Caloutta 
Canals. 

Ditto 

If the statistics 
do not reaoh in 
timo they are 
included in the 
next week. 



Road-borne trade. 





•< 

Statement showing im- 
ports of Jute and Rice 
and despatches of sugar 
registered at the various 
road stations in the Dis- 
tricts of Howrah and 24- 
Pargants. 

Magistrates, Howrah 
and 24-Psrganas. 

Ditto 

< 

| Every Friday 1 
» the Mil 

Trade Journi 


Rail-borne trade . 






Statements showing the 
arrivals of produce and 
minerals at Calcutta by 
East Indian Railway ana 
the despatches of pieoe- 
goods and. sugar from 
Calcutta. 

General Traffic 
Manager, East 
Indian Railway. 

Ditto 

.. 



Statements showing ffce 
arrivals of produce and" 
minerals at Calcutta by 
Bengal Nagpur * Railway 
and the* despatches of 
piece-goods and sugar 
from Oafeutt*. 

Superintendent* of 

Hoods, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Ditto 

... 


✓ 

i 

Statements showing prin- 
cipal commodities arrived 
into Caloutta by Eastern 
Bengal Bailway and^lso 
the despatches of piece- 
goods and sugar from 
Calcutta. 

Traffic Manager. 

Eastern Bengal 

# ^Railway. 

\ 

Ditto 

... ^ 

K ' '4 i 

■ 




& ■ 


,„,, u 



I ■ -- - - J 


SECTION r. 





autMUB Team (foKEias) and Coasting Trad* of British India. 


't* 

{ 1 ml of p#Wic*» 
(km. 

o 

Awtioulars of retains, 

From whom reoeived. 

Date on 
which the 
aretums should 
resoh this 
offioe. 

Date on whioh 
reminders 
are to be issued. 

Date on whioh 
volume or 
statement is 
to be 

published. 

1. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Monthly Customs 
Revenue state- 
ment. 

Statement of gross sea and land 
Customs revenue. 

(In thousands of rupees.) 

Reoeived by wire 
from the Collectors 
of Cnstoms l Bom- 
bay, Sind, 

Madras, Burma, 
and Balasore, and 
by letter from 
tne Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta. 

4th ef the month 
following that to 
which the figures 
relate. 

1 

> 

6th of the 
month fol- 
■ lowing that 
to whioh 
the figures 
relate. 

» 

Ditto . 

Figures of excise duty collected on 
woven cotton goods. 

Received by wire 
from the Deputy 
Commissio n e r s, 
Delhi and Lahore, 
the Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
Ajmer and Mer- 
wara, the Govern- 
ment of the United 
Provinces, ths 
Customs authority, 
Central Provinces. 

By the seoond of 
the month follow- 
ing that to which 
the figures relate. 


J 

Ditto 4 

Statement of gross sea and land 
Customs revenue. 

(In rupees up to tho unit figure.) 

From the Collectors 
of Customs of the 
maritime pro- 
vinces. 

By the middle of 
the month follow- 
ing that to whioh 
the returns relate. 



f 

No. 10-8 -Imports— Foreign Trade 



- 


I) Monthly ac- 

counts of the 
Foreign Sea- 
borne trade 
and naviga- 
tion of 

British India.* 

J) Monthly re- 
view of the 

S e a-b o r n e 
trade of Bri- 
tish India. 

No. 11— Re-exports H 

No. 12— Exports „ 

No. 15— Puty— Imports 

No. 10— Duty— Exports 

No. 18— Bonded Warehouse aocount 

vr 1Q f Imports and Exports of 
10 A ? Treasure i Foreign 
’• 19 ‘ A X Trade. 

No. 25-1— Sailing vessels— Entered 

!► 

• Collectors of Cus- 
toms of the 
several mari- 
time provinces. 

By the second 
week of the 
mon<h following 
that to whioh 
the return! 

relate. 

4 

• •• 

25th of the 
month follow- 
ing that to 
which the 
returns re- 
late. 

No. n —Cleared 


>" 




No. 2W— Steamers— Entered 






No. *4- i» —Cleared • 

*- 

r 




* 


• 

* <1 


> 

Monthly returns of the trade and 
navigation of Aden. 

Trade Registrar, 
Aden. 

Ditto v . 

. * * » 
* *• .. 

• •• 

Published with 
(2) Monthly 
Reyie* of 
il»*Mwme 
Trade. 

i-bome trade 
*4 navigation 

•^ndar year. 

Jheee accounts are oompUed from 
the Monthly Account! of the 
Foreign Set-borne Trade. 

* 

•*» 

... 

6th Feteuery. 

• 


SUnw, 



§16 


“ z 


SECTION 1-tontd. 

Sea-borne Tbad* (Fobeign) and Coasting Trade or Buinali India— mti. 


Name of 
publication. 

Particulars of returns. 

From whom reoeived 

Date on 
whioh the 

L returns should 
reach this 
office. 

Date on which 
reminders 
are to be issued. 

Date on wh 
volume oi 
statement 
* to be 
published, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

• e 

Annual Review 
of the trade of 
India. 

Compiled from the monthly ac- 
counts for March and the annual 
abstracts and ledgers. Prices, 
wages, freights, inland trade, 
frontier trade, eto., compiled 
in the respective sections. 


* 



Annual Statemeni 
of the Foreign 
Sea-borne trade 
of British India 
Volume I. 

fc Monthly returns Nos. 10-3, 11, 12, 
19 and 19- A noted against the 
monthly accounts are compiled into 
, Annual Abstracts and ledgers for 
this volume and also annual return 
No. 10-1. (Free Imports of 
Foreign Merchandise.) 

Collectors of Cus- 
toms of tbe 
maritime pro- 

vinces. 

Return No. 10-1 is 
due on or before 
the 81st May of 
each year. 

... 

dOtb Septan 
ber. 


In addition to the monthly Teturns 
noted against Volume I, monthly 
returns Nos. 14-Duty at each port, 
16-Duty imports, 16-Duty exports, 
17*Refunds and Drawbacks, 18- 
Bonded warehouse aocount, 18-1- 
Prinoipal artioles of imported 
merchandise allowed free of 
duty, 24 and 24-1-Sailing and 
steam vessels built and first regis- 
tered at eaoh port and 26-1 to 
26-4-Shipping returns are 

compiled into Annual Abstraots 
for this volume. 






The following speeinl annual returns 
are also requirod for this 
volume 





- 

(fl) Statement showing the total 
value of imports ana exports of 
merchandise and treasure at each 
port during the official year. 

f 

By the middle of 
June. 

By the middle, 
of April. 

* ■ * 


Annual State- 
ment of the 
Foreign Sea-4 
borne trade of 
British India, 
Volume II, 

(b) Statement showing the number 
and tonnage of shipping entered 
and cleared at each port during 
the offioial year. 

(c) Statement showing the total 
value of trade (private merchan- 
dise) with eaoh foreign country. 

(d) Ad vanoe proof of the abstract 
tables relating to the Foreign Sea- 
borne trade oi the chief ports of 
tho several maritime provinces. 

• Collectors of 
Customs ' if 
the maritime 
provinces. 

Ditto 

By the middle of 
August. 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

% 

Ditto 

, Ditto 

‘20th Novell 
ber. 


(e) Return of the trade of the 
Frenoh Possessions in India. 

Frenoh Government 
at Pondicherry. 

••• 

By thf begin- 
ning of Sep- 
tember. 



(/) Return of the trade of the 
Portuguese Possessions in India! 

Portuguese Govern- 
ment at Goa. 

... 

Ditto . 



(g) Printed tables of the trade and 
navigation of Aden. 

Government of 

Bombay. 

First week of Octo- 
ber. 

Beginning of 
September. 


Statistical tables 
showing the 
estimated value 
of the imports 
and exports into 
and from India, 
at the prices 
prevailing in 
1899-1900 to 
1901-02 and in 
the year previous 
to the ysar under 
report* 

These tables are oorapiled from the 
annual abstracts ana ledges. 

* . *»> 



n 

i'' 

m m 

it 



-SECTION' 7—eontd. 

8ia>boen* Tbade (EoRnojr) and Coining Tbadb of Bbitkr Indi^— tonti. 


due of publica- 
tion. 


Particular! of return*. 


From whom received. 


Date on 
whiob the 
returns should 
reaoh this ' 
office. 


Date on wbieh 
Date on which volume or 


reminders 
are to be issued. 


statement is 
to be 

published. 


nual state- 
ient of the 
loastin (?■ 
rade ana 
legation of 
iritish India. 


Monthly return*. * 

. 

No. 20- 1—Imports—Indlan Produce V 

No. 2fb2— Do. Foreigu, Mer- 

chandise. 

No. 21-1— Export*— Indian Produce 

No. 21-2 — Dq. Foreign Mer- 1 

ohandise. 

No. 23— Imports and Exports of 
Treasure. 

No. 20-1— Vessels entered 
No. 20-2 -Vessels oleared. 


Advance proof of the abBtraot tables 
relating to the coasting trade of 
the chief ports of the several 
maritime provinces. s 

Note.— Special annual returns 

marked { a ) and (A) acamst Foreign 
Sea-borne trade annual volume fl 
also nhow coasting trade figure* 

1 Which are utilised fortius volume. 


From the Collect- By the end of the 
ors of Cub* month following 

toms of the that to which the 
maritime pro* returns relate, » 

vinoes. 


20th Decem- 
ber. 


By the middle of 
September. 


lea showing the JStatemept showing the respective 
i)»re of each sshtue* of each foreign country in 
n-eign country Hhe" annual grand total value of 
i the total m- v imports, exports, and re-exports, 
oit and export 


wle, published 
i the Monthly 
*'bome trade 
Mount* for 
iprii. 


By the end of April By the begin- By the 26th 
ping of April, of May 


The following 4 statements are re- 
ceived in this Section for the 
returns oilhe International Insti- 
tute el Agriculture, Rome, and 
for ‘statements published in 
the Indian , Trade Journal, for 
Review* etc. 


k (!) Monthly statement of tha Colleotors of Cos- 2nd- week of the 
imports and exports of prin- toms of the sever- month follow- 

capal foodgrains, raw cotton, «1 maritime pro- hit \thai to 

| and linseed. j twnsrelttlh *** 


(I) Monthly statement showing Collector of Cue- 1 
the exports of bunker eonl toms, Calentta* 


the exports of bunker eonl 
from Calcutta. * 


^statement ahoi 
wteoHeetofw 


toms, Calcutta* 

'■ ¥ 

Resident in Tmfim* 

'i 


-No fixed date. 



SECTION 1-eontd. 


Sba-bobnb Tbadb (Fobeign) and Coasting Tbadb oi Bbitish India— cc»tS. * 

*, 


Name of publica- 
tion. 


Particulars of returns. 


From whom received. 


(4) Monthly statement showing 
thev'xport of rice from 
Bangkok. 


(5) Quarterly statement of the 
exports of Palmyra fib™ 
from the Madras Presi- 
dency. 


His Britannio 
Majesty’s Consul, 
Bangkok. 


Collector of Cus- 
toms, Madras. 


Date on which the 
returns should reaoh| 
this office. 


No fixed date. 


Ditto. 


Date on whioh 
reminders are 
to be issued. 


Date on w 
volume 
statemen 
to be 
publish® 


(6) Annual statement showing Board of Revenue, 
the exports of coffee from Madras, 
Travapeore. 


Weekly Trade movements. 


(1) Weekly not* 
on <he Imports 
and Exports of 
Wheat, Jute, 
and Cotton at 
the Chief ports. 


Statement showing (»') the imports " 
into Calcutta hy sea of foreign 
twist and yarn, piece-goods (grey, 
white, other), kerosene oil, and 
Sugar and 

(«) th* exports from Calcutta by sea « 
of Indian twist, and yarn, jute, 
raw, gunny bags, gunny cloth, 
Jinsecd, rape and mustard seed, 
rice, tea, wheat, sugar by sea 
and coastwise. J 


Collector of Cus- 
toms, Calcutta. 


On Tuesday follow- 
ing the week to 
which they relato. 


(2) Statement of 
the weekly 

trade move- 

ments published 
in the Indian 11 
Trade Journal. 


Statement showing (*) tho imports 
into Bombay by sea, of foreign twist 
and yarn, piece-goods (grey, 
white, other) raw cotton, lin- 
seed, rape and mustard seed, 
wheat, kerosene oil, and sugar and 


(«) the exports from Bombay by soa 
of Indian twist aud yarn, cotton- 
seed, linseed, rape and mustard 
seed, rice, wheat, and despat cliea 
of Indian and foreign piece-goods 
by rail, and of sugar by Bombay, i 
Barodft and Central India Railway. I 


Received by wire 
from ti e Collec- 
tor of Customs, 
Bombay. 


Ditto 


'1*0') On 
secoi 
Mod 
f o Uov 
the w 
to vrt 
the figt 
relate. 


• M 


(2) On 1 
day s 
lowing ( 
week 
whioh 
figure* 
late. 


Statement showing ( i ) the imports ^ 
into Karachi by sea of piece-goods 
(grey, white, other), . raw 
cotton and wheat by rail, lin- 
seed, rape and mustard seed by 
rail and river, kerosene oil, and » 
Sugar by sea, and 

(ft) the exports from Karachi by sea 
| of linseed, rape, and mustard seed, 
wheat, rice, and sugar, by rail. 


Received by wire 
from the Chief 
Collector of 

Customs in 

Sind, Karachi. 


Ditto 


• K 




Statement showing (*) the imports 
into J1 adras by sea of foreign twist 
and yarn, piece-goods ,(grey, 
white, other), sugar, and Kerosene 
oil, and 

(it) the exports from Madras by sea 
of Indian twist and yarn, rice: 
and piece-goods (Indian and 
foreign) by rail. 


Reoeived by- wire 
from the Col- 
, * lector of 
Customs, 
Madras. 


Ditto 





* . ;* 



Bkirrat. 


SECTION 7— concld. 


S«a-boenk Teadb (Foheign) and Coasting Teade op Beitish Imu-eoncld. 


j of publica- 
tion. 

• 

I 

• 

Particulars of returns. 

Prom whom received. 

Date on which the 
returns should* 
reach this office. 

4 

Hate on whioh 
reminders are 
to be issued. 

Date on which 
volume or 
statement is 
to be 

published. 

2 

8 

- 

5 

6 

d (2) bn tbe 
jeding page. 

■ 

Weekly Trade movements— oontd. 

Statement showing (i) the imports 
into Rangoon by sea of piece-goods 
(grey, wbRe, other) ; and sugar. 

(«) The exports from Rangoon by 
sen of rice ; and kerosene oil from 
Burma. 

*. 

Exports by sea of jute, tea, and 
rice. 

~] Received by wire 

• from tho Chief 

• Collector of 
Customs, 
Burma. 

J f 

Received by wiro 
from the Collector 
of Customs, Chit- 
tagong. 

On Tuesday follow- 
ing the week to 
which they relate. 

i 

Ditto 

i 

' 

(1) and (2) 
on the 
- preceding 
page. 

• 


SECTION 8. 

Frontier land trade of British India. 


e of publica- 
tion. 

Particulars of returns. 

From whom received 

Dato on which 
returns arc due. 

Dato on whioh 
reminders are 
to be issued, 

Date on whioh 
volume or 
statement is 
to be 
published. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


Returns of trade across the frontier 
of Bind and British Baluchistan. 

Chief Collector of 
Customs in Sind. 

Within one mouth 
after the Hose of 
the month to 
which they relate. 

... 

i 

• 

Returns of trade across the frontier 
of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Revenue Com m i s- 
sioner, North- 

West Frontier 
Province. 

Fifty-five days 




Returns of trade across the frontier 
of Kashmir. 

Resident in Kash- 
mir. 

Seven weeks 

... 


thly Ac- 
ants relat- 
I to the 
*de by land* 

British 
dis with 
•wig u wan- 
es. 

Returns of trade across the frontier 
of the Punjab. 

Return* of trade aoross the frontier 
of the United Provinces. 

Director of Land 
Records, Punjab, 

Director of Land 
Records and Agri- 
culture, United 
Provinces. 

’ 

i 

One month 

Forty days 

1 

MS 

Three weeks 
after the 
» receipt of 
the last 
provincial 
return. 


Returns of trade aozAi the frontier 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Director of Agri- 
culture, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Six weeks 

• as 



Returns of trade soroa the frontier 

of Bengal 

Bengal Section of 
this Department. 

Ditto. ^ 

••• 



Returns of trade across tho frontier 
of Assam. 

Director of Land 
Reoordi and Agri- 
culture, Assam. 

One month 

... 


i ■ 

Returns of trade toross the frontier 
of Burma. 

Commissioner of 
Settlements and 
Land Records, 
Burma. 

Forty days 

t, 




jjv 



SECTION 9. 

Agricultural Statistics, 


Hams of publication and 
of it* pans and tables. 


(1) Forecasts of Crops 
— See separate lift— Ap- 
pendix III 

(2) Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of India— 
Volume I, British 
Provinces— 

Table I, Area • 1 


„ II, Classification of 
' area. 

„ III, Area under crops 

IV, Live-stock, etc 

,, Y, Land Revenue 

„ yi, Transfers of land 

Appendix A, Average 
yield per aero of crops. 

Appendix B, Changes in 
Doundaries. 

Explanatory Notes 

(8) Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of India— 
Volume II, Native 
States— 

Tables 


Year to which 
the figures 
relate. 


Explanatory Notes 

(4) Report on Tea 
Production— 


(6) Area and Yield of 
Crops— 

Tables • 


Explanatory Notes 

(6) Half-monthly Cot- 
ton Press Returns. 


Revenue or 
Agricultural 
year ending 
on different 
dates in 
different pro- 
vinces be- 
tween Hist 
March and 
30th Septem- 
J her. 

Quinquennial 


(As against tables 
I— VI.) 


ment, etc.), from w hieh 
* statistics are* 
oompiled. 


(Set separate list,) 


Returns received from 
Provincial authorities* 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Revenue or Agri- 
cultural yo;»r 
ending on diff- 
erent dates in 
different States 
between 81st 
Maroh and 31st 
October. 

Ditto 


Calendar 


Year ending with 
spring harvest. 


Ditto 
Half-monthly 


authorities/ 


Political Officers 
Native States. 


authorities. 

Returns received from 
Provincial authorities. 
[Figures regarding 
prices obtained from 
Prices and Wages section 
figures regarding capital 
from Financial and 
Commercial section, and 
tr«de figures from Sea 
borne and Land Trad< 
Sections.] 


Compiled from general 
memoranda on crops of 
which the last is issued 
by the middle of August. 

As revised by Provincial 
authorities. 

Returns received from 
prorinoUl authorities 
and Bombay Chamber 
of Commence. 


Date on whioh 
return or state- 
ment- should 
react) this 

office. 

Date nn whioh 
reminders are 
to be issued. 

Date on w| 
volume o 
statement 

V to he 

published, 

4 

5 

* 

6 

* 

' 


'’(o) 1st Novem- 
ber, 
n 

(b) 1st Decem- 
ber. 

^ 1st September 

s • 


• 

(c) 31st Decem- 
ber. * 

(rf) 1st Febru- 
ary. 

• 1st November 

J 

* 30th July. 

, 1st July, every 
lifth year. 

15th May, every 
fifth year. 


Same as for 
tables 1-IV. 

... 


1 80th December, 

1st November 

J 

i Within six 

l months after 
the close of the 
year of report. 

1st J anuary and 

1 st April. 

j 

^ 80th Octobei 

t) 15th March , 

1st January. 

* 

i 15th April 

i 

1st March. 

20th Juno. 

... 

... 

* 

•80th July. 

80th May 

1st April. * m 


Within 10 days 
after the dose 
of the half- 
month to whioh 
the return 

relates. 

15th and 80th of 1 
each month (by 
telegram). 

Within 20 ft 
after the d 
of the hi 
mouth to wh 
the i* 

relate*. _ 


I ™ graces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Ajmer, 0 

* l* tolVMd yi gf Bflmb.y and United Prerincw. 

(c) For Madras, Punjab, North-West ftontisr Prorinos, tad Delhi, 

W For table V of Itembej and Unite! Provinces* 



g»i Mr . f.<t 

SECTION" 10. 


Financial and Commercial Statistics. 




8ouroe from whioh 

Date on 


Date on 

«me of publi cation 

Tear to which 

whioh return or 

Date on which 

whioh Tolemf 

Xfiti and 

the figures 

"statistics are 

statement should 

reminders are 

or statement 

MO^OOfla 

• 

relate. 

compiled. 

reach this 
office. 

to be issued. 

is to be pub* 
lishea. 

1 

$ 2 ‘ 

3 

4 

‘ 5 

6 

• 


■■ . 




jtistios of British 
India 






l, i,— Commercial, 
idustrial Censut 

... 

Report of tho Census of 
India. 

’ e 



(a) Faotories f 

Calendar year . 

Provincial Factory reports 

lit July . ' . 

15th May 


(A) Other large In* 

Do., . 

Returns furnished by local 

1st June 

15th April 


dastries. 


authorities. 



reweries . 

Do. . . 

Ditto 

15th March 

1st February . 


lotton milli 

Official • 

Ditto 

15th June . 

1st May 


ute mills • • 

Do, . v . 

Figures obtained from 

Do. 

Do. 



local authorities. 




’aper mills 

Calendar . 

Ditto 

1st April 

loth February . 


Voollen mills • • 

Do. . . 

Ditto . 

Do. 

Do. 


Iineral Production 

Do. . 

Figures obtained from 

30th June 

15th May 



Director, Geological Sur- 
voy. 





Joal mines 

Do. . 

Reprinted from the Blue 


• •• 



Book relating to Pro- 




* 


duction and Consumption 
of Coal in India, issued 
separately. 





/• 

(a) Roturns and reports 

1st July 

16th May 




furnished by the provin- 
cial authorities! 




Joint Stock Companies 

Partly official « 
and partly 

' calendar. 

(A) Figures for Foreign 
Tea Companies, obtain- 
ed from Indian Tea 

! 30th April 

j 

15th Maroh 

28th February. 

’ 




Association and United 
Planters’ Association of 






L 

Southern India. 




Patonts and Designs . 

Calendar . 

Notifications and Reports 

1st June • 

1st May • • 


of Patents Office, and 






1 certain information ob- 






tained unofficially from 
that office in June. 




Foreign Trade and 

Official 

Compiled from Sea-borne 

... 

... 


Shipping. 

- 

Trade Accounts in Seo- 
tion 7. 




Wricks , , . 

Calendar . 

\ 

Figures obtained from 
Port Officer and Registrai 

15th June 

1st May ♦ 

• 



of Wrecks, Calcutta. 

August 



1 Merchandise Marks • 

Official . 

Proviuoial Maritime Trade 

its 


. 

Reports reoeivedin Sec- 




; 

* 

tion 7. 




jPostOffloe. , . 

, Do. * . 

Figures obtained from 

80th September . 

lit August 


1 


Director-General of Poets 
and Telegraphs. 




» Telegraphs 

Do. 

Ditto 

31st August 

1st July • 


1 

| Railways . . 

Do. . 

Railway Administration 

80th September . 

*•* 


Report and Finance and 
Revenue Aooounts. 


15th February . 





* 

. Consolidated statement 

1st April , 


irrigation ’ ; 0 . 


issued by the Public 



Do. 

i Works Department, Got* 
emmet* t m India* 





Provincial Irrigation 

September 

Ml 



■ 

i • 

Reports. 

•> 
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8ECTT0N 10— eonti . 


Financial and Commercial Statistics — eonti . 


* 

Name of publication 
and of its parts and 
Motions. 

Year to which 
the figures 
relate. 

^ 8ource statement, etc., 
ironoKvrhioh statistics are 
compiled. 

1 Date on 
whioh return or 
statement should 
reach this 
offioe. 

Date oh whioh 

L reminders are 
to he ilsued. 

D*t» on 
whioh volute 
orrtatwnem 

"Ifcs* 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

fl 

Statistics of B itish 
India— contd. 






Vol. II.— Financial 
Part I 

1. Revenue and Expend i 
tare 

- Official year 

Finance and Revenue 
Acoounts of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Knd of March . 


- 

2. Mint and Coinage 

* Do. , 

i Figures obtained from 
Mint Masters. 

80th May 

16th April 


8. Paper Currency . 

Do. * 

, Returns furnished by 
Controller of Currency. 

15th Deoember . 

1st November . 




(a) Finanoe and Revenue 
Accounts. 

End of March . 

... 


4. Registered Debt . 

Do. 

(6) Returns furnished by 
Bank of Bengal and 
Controller of Currency. 

lBtb May . . 

1st April 




[Returns of Loans are also 
received from India 
. Office.] 


► 


6. Securities enfaoed for 
payment «»f Interest 
in London 

6. Counoil Bills and 
Telegraphic Trans- 
fers. 

Calendar . 

Official 

Relurns furnished by Bank 
of Bengal. 

Returns furnished by 
Controller of Currency. 
Comptroller, India Trea- 
suries, and Accountants- 
General, Madras and 
Bombay. 

15th January . 

-50th June , 

1st January , 

15th May 


- i 

7. Ways and Means of 
Home Government. 

r 

! 

Do. 

* 

» 

Home Account* of the 
Government of India 
(Account No. 8). 

Aocount (final) of the Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements 
of the Heme Treasury of 
the Government of India 
(received from Finanoe 
Department). 

July 

November . . 

• #s 

’15th July. 

i 

8. Prices of Gold and 
Silver and Rates of 
Exohange. 

f 

Partly oalendar . 
and partly 
official. 

[a) Figures obtained from 
Controller of Currency. 

(5) Prioes Current returns 
of Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

(c) Bank of England rates 
of discount taken from 
Bankers' Magazine . 

December 

■ . 


0. Military Servioei . 

OJcial • « 

Finanoe and Revenue Ac- 
counts. 

End of March . 

... 

- 

10. Post Office. Savings 
Bank. 

Do. • • 

Figures obtained from 
Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

80th September , 

15th August • 


11. Banks • 

Calendar . 

Reprinted from the Blue 
Book relating to Banks 
in India, issued separate- 
ly. 

etc 

... 


12. Co-operative Societies . 

*«. r 

Official . * 

Reports published by pro* J 
vfuoial authorities. 
Consolidated statement ] 
issued by Revenue and 
Agriculture Department. 

Let October . 

Let Deoember , J 

L5th Nov^sher . 


18. Life Assurance . ^ . 

Do. « • , 

Report published by the J 
Actuary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

s / 

togMt . . 

frM 

£ ' ' 
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SECTION 10— contd. 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS— 


fear to whioh 
the figures 
relate. 

Source from which ' 
statistics are 
com piled. 

2 

3 


flame of publication 
and of it* parts and 


Statistics of Britiiii 
India-- cojtfW. 

ol It— finaheiftl*M*M.| 

}, Land Revenue .. 

I Forests . , • 

9, Opium * 


Salt 


p. Excise 

/ 

Provincial Ratei 
}• Customs Revenue 


• Income Tax , 


■tl 


Stnlea. 


Official year 
Do. 


Partly official 

and partly 

calendar. 


Ditto. 


Official . i 


Do. 

Do. • 

Do. * . 


Do. 


Do* • * 

4 '* 

: % 


Finance and Revenue Ac- 
counts. 

Annual Report of Inspect- 
or-General, Forests. 

Figures obtained from 
local authorities and from 
British Consul* at Tarnsui| 
and Bangkok, and a 
statement relating to 
opium weighmeut*, etc., 
obtained from Finance 
Department. 

[Figures are also taken 
from Finance and Re- 
venue Accounts, Straits 
Settlements returns kept 
up in the Finance Depart- 
ment, China Trade 
Report, and Sea-borne 
trade accounts.] 

« 

(a) Returns of production 
furnished by local author- 
ities. 

(5) Figures of consump- 

tion, etc., obtained 
from local authorities. 

(a) Returns furnished by 
provincial authorities. 

(i b ) Certain information 
obtained from the 
Comptroller, India 
Treasuries. 

(a) Returns and reports 
furnished by provin- 
cial authorities. 

(b) Certain figures of duty 

obtained from pro- 
vincial authorities. 

Finance and Revenue Ac- 
counts. 

Compiled partly from 
Sea-borne Trade Accounts 
in Section 7 and partly 
from Tariff Schedules. 

(a) Figures obtained from 
Ajmer. Coorg, and 
Bangalore. 

(6) Returns furnished by 

provinoia! authorities 
and the Comptroller, 
India Treasuries,*! 
Dirrcfcor-G e n e r a 1, 
Posts 6 Telegraphs 
and Military Accoun- 
tant General. 

Fmanoe and Revenue 


f$imfetfand Ref dime A* 


' Date on 
which return or 
statement should 
reach this 


End of March 


1st December . 


80th June 


81st March 


80th June 


Do. . 
Do. * . 

Do. 

Do. 

End of Maroh • 

81st July 
80th September . 


Knd of Maroh . 


Do 


Date on whieh 
reminders are 
to be issued. 


15th November 


15th May 


15th February 

16th May 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


15tb Jane 
15th August 


Date on 
whioh volume 
or statement 
is to be 
published. 


16th July. 



I tr.a.FinJUf 
ikbtft. , 
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SECTION 10 — eontd. 

Financial and Coukbkcial Statistics- eontd. 


Marne of publication. 


List of Factories and 
other large industries 
in Ipdia. 


Statistics of Cotton Spin- 
ning and Weaving in 
Indian Cotton Mills. 


Report on tho production 
and consumption of 
Coal in India. 


Yoar to which 
tho fig* re* 
relate. 


Calendar year 


Monthly 


Calendar 


Souroe^from which 
atatiatioa are 
oompiled. 


Returns of large industries 
furnished by local autho- 
rities. 


Returns prepared by 
owners or managers of 
factories and furnished 
through provincial 
Inspectors of Factories. 


Returns furnished by local 
authorities. 


Figures obtained from 

Chief Inspector of Mints 
in India. 

Director, Geological Sur- 
vey of India. 

His Britannio Majesty’s 
Consul General at Yoko- 
hama. 

Registrar of Imports and 
Exports, Singapore. 

Seoretary, Chamber of 
Commerce and Exohange, 
Singapore. 

Seoretary, Ceylon Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Colom- 
bo. 

General Jra% Manager, 
East -Indian Railway, 
Calcutta. 


Steamer Companies 

Fort Officer* in India 

Ageit* or owners of Taa 
Companies. 

Agents or owners of iron 
and bran foundries. 

Agents of Inland Steamer 
Compi&ies. 

Secretary, Indian Jute 
Hills Association. 

Agents or owners of 
Cotton Hills in India. 




Date on which 
return or state- 
ment should * 
reach this 
offioe. 


1st June • 


1st July 


Within a month 
following thst 
to whioh the 
figures relate. 


15th May 
30th May , 

1st July . , 

1st June , . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

30th April 


V Do. . 


' J ' "'U ll , "I Sf]f?» l *! l l 


Date on which 
reminder* are 
to ft issued. 


lfcth April 


10th May 


1st of the ssoond 
month following 
that lo which 
the figures re- 
late* 


1st April . , 

Do. , 

15th Maroh . 

Do. . . 

Do. . 

Do. • 

Do. . 


Do. . • 

. i* 


4 • 




Date on w 
folume 
sutem 
% is to \ 
*■ publish! 


15th Dec* 

(every i 
nate yoe 


12th of 
second m 
following 
te which 
figures relg 


15th August 



Catoatt*, 


SECTION lQ—concld. 

FINANCIAL AND COXlfeOlAL STATISTICS — tOHClfc 


Date on Date on 

* Tear to which Souroe from which which return 01 > Date on whioh whioh volume 

Namaof publwiftim. the figures statistics are statement should reminders are or etittoent 

•elate. compiled. reach this to be issued. is to he nub- 

office. Hshei. 


itiitios relating to 
Joint Stoofc Companies' 
in British India and 
Mysore. 


Official for Reports furnished by 1st July 

Companies in- provincial authorities, 
oorporated in 
India. 

* [For Statistics of Song- 

v kong and Shanghai 

Bank figures are com- 
piled from Banking 
return obtained from 
the Agent of that bank 
for the Blue Book 
relating to Banks in 
India issued separately.] 


. 15th May , 


hist November. 


Calendar for Returns obtained from 1st July 
Companies in- provincial authorities, 
oorporated out- 
side India. 


. 16th May . J 


slf-yearly statement of Half-yearly . Returns received from Not later than a 1st February let March and 
increase or decrease in the Registrars, Joint Stock month after and 1st July. let August. 

Capital of Oompaniei . Companies. the expiry of 

incorporated in India. the half-year. 


idian Monetary Statistics Official 


Mistical Tables relating Calendar 
to Banka In India. 


r Report on the operation of 1st September . 
the Currency Depart- 
ment. 

Administration Reports of lfith September . 
Calcutta and Bombay 
Mints. 

Statement of exports of 31st An gust 
eaoh - denomination of 
cent pieces from Bom- 
bay obtained from the 
Collector of Customs, 

Bombay. 

, Figures obtained from 1st April . , 

Banks in India and for 
Exchange Batiks through ' 

the India Office. (Data 
also taken from the 
banking numbers of 
Statist and £concmist.) 


1st August 


21st December, 
(Net published, 
but printed 
and copies 
sent to India 
Office and to 
the Paris and 
the United 
Btates of 
A m e r i o a 
Mints.) 


lfith January . 81st July. 


Appendix VII. 

SlLXOMD BNQUIBIB8 BBCIIVED IN THB DEPAETME^T OP StATUIICS. 



Prteei ani Wageii 


Govan u ttwaoif India, Department 


; of Information as to tbe cost of living J'* Caloutta wiin 


S16 Ofttonttft. 


SBLECTED ENQUTRTS8 HBOBIVED IN THB DrPARTUBNT 0? STATIfflOB— “ 69 * 1 $. 


From whom received. 

Snbjset, 

v , Prieei^and Waget— contd. 

American Consul, Bombay 

1914 — contd . 

Prices of Ghi from 1900 to 1914. 

J. C. Mitra, Esq., Deputy Account- 
ant-General, Bengal. 

Prices of hides at Cawnpore, Caloutta, and Madras 
for three years. 

Government of India, Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture. 

Prioes and freights of wheat from 1890.91 to '1913* 
14. 

Military Accountant-General, Simla 

Information relating to an estimate of probable 
expenditure for food charges of the Army during 

f 

Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine, Calcutta. 

1915. 

Prices of miscellaneous stores and provisions and 
hospital necessaries. 

Government of India, Department of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Prices of peas in India in connection with a question 
in the Imperial Council. 

Ditto 

Prices of wheat in India in con necijon with a question 
in the Imperial Council. 

E.' C. Cotes, Esq., Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

Enquiry regarding world's wheat prices. 

Director General of Commercial In- 
telligence, Calcutta. 

Prices of hides and skins in the Punjab from July 
1914 to January 1915. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., Geological Sur- 
vey, Calcutta. 

Freights of Manganese Ore from Bombay and Calcutta 
for six years. 

H. Stanley Jevons, Esq., Professor 
of Economics, Allahabad Univer- 
sityr 

Information regarding the effect of war on prices in 
India. 

H. A. Fr Lindsay, Esq., Department 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Prices of saltpetre in Calcutta. 

Messrs. Behari Lai Bishambar Dass, 
Ambala. 

Prices of food-stuffs in Calcutta in comparison with 
those before the outbreak of war. 

Harris Brqthers, Perth, Australia 
(through' Revenue and Agricul- 
ture Department). 

Prices of compressed wheaten bay shipped from India 
to Fremantle. 

President, International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. 

Prices of certain staple commodities of trade and 
consumption in India during 1913 and 1914. 

R. N. Sen, Esq., Professor, Engineer- 
ing College, Sibpur. 

Prices and freights of certain chemicals in Calcutta* 

Hon'ble Mr. L. J. Kershaw, U.I.E., 
Secretary, Revenue and Agricul- 
ture Department. 

Information regarding difference of prioe between 
Karachi and Bombay wheats and one or two leading 
American and Canadian qualities during a few 
months in normal years. 

Revd. E. R. Fitch, Etawah • ■ 

ib 

Prices of foodstuffs and other articles in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab during 5 years. 

H. A. F. Lindsay, Esq., Commerce 
and Industry Department, Simla. ^ 

Index, Numbers representing monthly variations in 
Indian Freight levels since the outbreak of far* 

Wheat Commiwioner, Bombay . \ 

Prices of wheat 1* India from 1898 K to 1914. 



OklMtta. 
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SaUOTBD BKqOIBIBB BBOIIVBD IK *BH DhPAKTJIBNT OF 8TATI8TI C8~~ COdtfiJ. 

w-v 


From whom reeeirtd. 


Subject 


Prices and Wages— contd. 
1935 —contd* 


Deportment of Commerce . and 
Industry, Simla# 


Prices of foodstuffs in connexion with a question in the 
Imperial Council by the Hon’ble Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh of Nashipur. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Information regarding the wheat position in India. 

» 

Information about the prices of cutch as oompared 
with those in normal times. 


Ditto 


. Ditto 


Information as to the movement of wheat prices in the 
United Kingdom. 

Prices of Bikaner wool. • 


Ditto 


Prices of Thibetan wool. 


Ditto 


. Prices of oilseeds and jute from Jaunary 1912 to July 
1914. 


Ditto 


. Prices of Mica since the outbreak of war. 


Department 

Industry, 


of 

Simla. 


Commerce 


1916. 


and 


4 

Wholesale prices of foodgrains — cereals and pulses — 
required in connexion with a question in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. • • 

i 


Department of Revenue and Agricul- 
ture, Government of India. 


Information about the prices of cotton in view of 
Mr. Todd’s criticism and preparation * of cotton 
charts showing weekly prices of Indian and 
American cotton from January 1914 to May 1916. 


Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India. 


Prices of Madras tanned goat skins as oompared with 
those in 1913, 1914 and 1915. 


J. A. Hubback, Esq., Magistrate and 
Collector, Gya. 


Information regarding prices of chief articlesof trade 
and consumption required in connexion with Income 
Tax Assessments. 


American Consul-General, Calcutta 


Information regarding cotton seed industry in India. 


Revd. E. R. Fitch, Etawah 


. Information about the prices of ghi, mustard oil and 
mutton in the United Provinces and the Punjab and 
also of salaries of peons in offices, military horse 
keepers, vernacular school masters, etc. 


Agricultural Chemist, Punjab Prices of Java and Beet Sugar at Karachi for the ycais 
(through Department of Commerce 1911 to 1915. 

• and Industry). 


Controller of Currency, Calcutta 
B. B. Ghosh, Esq.,Connagar . . 

Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 

N. N. Dutta, Esq., Calcutta . * 

A. Barrie Brown, Esq*, Editor, “ Com* 
mere#/’ Calcutta, ,> 


Prices of copper in London from March to July 191 1 

, * 

Prices of Manganese Ore in India and London for ton 
years. * 

Prices of Jute in Calcutta from 1911 to 1914. 

Prices of Coal at Karachi from 1909 to 1911. 

Prices of Coal at palcutta from 1913 to 191 5. 


m 


*17 
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SktSORD' ENQUIEIES EICBIVID IV THE DmETMBNT 01 8TATIBTI0B— Coftftf. 


From whom received, 


Prices sind Wages — conoid. 
1916— contd. 


W. Booth -Gravely, Esq., I.C.S., officer 
on specialduty, Home Department. 

i ’ ’irr'i p :Y r* * ' 

Messrs. Hdare, Miller fc*Co. ^Calcutta 


Statistics of house rents in the Indian and European 
quarters in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Wages of unskilled labour in the United Provinces and 
the Madras Presidency during 1908 > 1916 and 1914. 


‘ jPt&lic BealtA, Administrative, Judicial , local Self-Government and Education. 

* v 

1914. 

Lieut. -Colon el W. J. Buchanan, Gal* | 
cutta. 

Ditto ' 


Statistics of Insanity in India. 

Lunacy Statistics in European countries. 


1915. 


Director-General of Statistics, Por^ iw^tistics of population according to sex, distinguish 


tugal. 

" r L 

The Published Association of Great 
Brifein afia TflSftrtd; Btftabay. r 

Editor, “ Rangoon Times,” Rangoon . 

t rr to •/ ^'i.r * * 4 " 


CW/Gonr^Esq., Calcutta \ 

I t ""' t r \ ' 7 • 

PadEm Sain Jain, Efy., Allahabad 
,o ir*'t trr .> * ■ • 

aftfiafide-Ba! tees,*1Rsq., Jubbalpore 

! n ' tv, ' f»I f > f • : { - 

rei " 


Esq.,’ Galifornia, 
States of America! ’ ^ 


- 1 * , . * » • * 4 r , * 

, i :if - • 

S. Makbul Ahmed, Esq., Meerut 

Messrs. Chatterjee, Ganguly & Co., 

GtMto. • 

E/ Nl^Blwi&yEsq., I«.S.i Calcutta . 

. !, < f • 

N. Ganguly, Esq., Calcutta • . 

J&4to'' * 


Dr. Devaprasad Sarvadbikary, Senate 
Hduse, Calcutta. 

. I .1 \V. 1 f * ' ’ • * 

2L N. Gilchrist, Esq., Krishnagar 
< GbHege. : 1 : j 1 . 

v ■ Imperial Inland Trade. 


ing the illiterates. 

List of Books published in India in English and 
Vernacular. 

uirv regarding the cost of the blocks of the 
diagrams for literaoy in the Education Volume and 
its publication in the “ Rangoon Times ", 

Statistics of the domiciled community in Bengal and 
in India. 

1916. 

Statistics of pauperism in India. 

Statistics of villages in the Indian Empire. 

Statistics of villages in the Indian States. 

Enquiry regarding the publication of the sMfegtios 
relating to area and population of the various pro- 
vinces and Native States in India. 

i 

Statistics of Muhammadans in India. 

Statistics of average death rate in India according to 
age. 

Statistics of Doctors and Druggists of all kinds in 

" Scotland. 

Statistics of population, revenues and prices, etc. 

List of publications of the Department of Statistics. 

Educational Statistics. 


Educational and other statistics. 


Bepartment of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Government of India. 

Ditto 


1914. 

Figures of imports and exports of wheat into and 
from each province during 1918*14. 

Exports of wheat from the Punjab during the six 
months w ending 80th September 1914. compared 
with the corr * -* J 



Calcutta* 
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SeiACTBD ENQUIRIES BRORIVED IN, THE DEPARTMENT OP STATISTICS— COntd. 

From whom wcemd. 

» 

Subject 

Imperial Inland Trade — contd. 


1915. 

Direofcor of Industries, United Pro- 
vinoes. 

Exports of wheat and oilseeds from the United Pro* 
vinces to other provides, Native States and Chief 
Sea Ports by rail and river during the five vears 
ending 1918-14. ^ 

Deputy Qommiesioner, Lyallpur 

Exports of wheat by rail and river from the internal 
blocks of the Punjab, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Sind to all external blocks, 
for four years ending 1913-14. 

Bisra Stone Lime Company, Limited, 
Calcutta. 

Figures of imports by all routes into Calcutta of Chalk 
and Lime for three years ending 1918-14; imports 
and exports by rail and river into and from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and the 
Central Provinces. 


me. 

Director of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces. 

Exports of wheat from the United Provinces t» other 
provinces, Native States and Chief Sea Ports by rail 
and river during three months April to June, 1913, 
1914, and 1916. 

Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Government of Iudia. 

Value of the total import and export trade of the 
provinces of Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab during the three years 1913-14, 
3914-15 and 19J 5-16. 

B. B. Ghoeh, Esq., Konnagar 

Exports of Manganese Ore from the Central Provinces 
and Berar during the years 1910-11 to 191 1-15. 

Inland and Frontier Trade of Bengal . 


1914. 

Collector pf Customs, Calcutta 

Statistics of import and export into and from the 
Calcutta trade block and Bengal of coal and coke, 
cotton piece-goods, jute manufactures, tea, etc-! 
during the calendar year 1913. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta* 

Statistics of gunny bags and cloths. 

Messrs# Liptou & Co., Bombay 

Import of tea into Bombay from April to the end of 
December 1913. 

C. 1. Zobell, Esq., Caloutta • 

• 

Statistics of trade in principal commodities imported, 
into and exported from the Calcutta block by cart 
along the Diamond Harbour Road during the year 
1913. J 

Commiaeioner, Northern India Salt 
Revenue, Agra. # 

Import and export trade of saltpetre into and from 
Calcutta by sea and land for the year 1913-14. 

Ditto 

Statistics of import and export of salt into and 
from Bengal during the year 1913-14. 

PoBti <Jft Offioer in Sikkim • • 

Total figures of export and import trade between 
Bhutan and British India during 1912-18 and 
1913-14. 

m 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, 
BUmr and Orissa. % * 

* ■ . - . 

Statistics of salt imported into and exported from eaoh 
district in the Province of Bihar and Orissa/ • 

« ' 1 #■ 
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Oftlostte. 


Selected inquiries received in the Department op Statistics — eontd* 

From whomrtcelved. 

Subject ? 

Inland and Frontier trade of Bengal— qqiAA.* 


191 ir—cqntd. 

Imperial Agricultural ChemidJ Pusa . 

Statistics of sugar imported into and exported from 
tbe North-West Frontier Province during 1912-18. 

Political Officer in Sikkim 

» 

Statistics of import and export trade between British 
India and Sikkim during the year ending SJLst March 
1914. 

J. A. L. Swan, Esq;, I.C.S., Calcutta . 

Import into and export from Calcutta of raw hides by 
all routes from 1909-10 to 1918-14 and in the three 
months April to June 1914. 

Commissioner of tbe Rajshabi Divi- 
sion. 

Statistics of import and export of rice and jute between 
tbe districts of the Rajshahi division. \ 

A. Duncan, Esq., Agent office, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, Calcutta. 

«K 

Statistics of import into and export from Calcutta by 
boat (river and canal), steamer and rail of certain 
selected articles from and the district of Midnapore 
for twelve months, October 1913 to September 1914. 


1915. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta 

Statistics of import and export into and from tbe 
Calcutta trade block and Bengal of coal and coke, 
cotton piece-goods, jute manufactures, tea, etc., 
during the calendar year 1914. 

Financial Department, Government 
of Bengal. 

Production and consumption of w r heat. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, 
Bengal. \ 

Statement showing the salt trade in the Presidency of 
Bengal by rail, road, etc., with other provinces and 
frontier countries in India during 1914-15. 

. 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt 
Revenue, Agra. 

Import and export trade of saltpetre into and from 
Calcutta during 1914-15. 

Political Officer in Sikkim 

Total export and import trade between Bhutan and 
British India for 1913-14 and 1914-15. 

R. Chakravarty, Esq., Kustia . 

Statistics of import and export of Indian and Foreign 
piece-goods into and from Calcutta during the years 
1912, 1913 and 1914. 

Accountant-General, Bengal . 

Quantities of the principal staples of traffio imported 
into and exported from Calcutta. 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt* 
Revenue, Agra. 

Statistics of import and export of "salt for the year 
1914-15. 

Political Officer in Sikkim 

Import and Export trade between Bengal and Sikkim 
for the year 1914-15. ^ 

Director of Agriculture, tiihar and 
jjrissa. 

* ' 

Exports of gram >nd pulse and other feodgrains 
carried over the East Indian, Eastern Bengal, and 
, tbe Bengal Nagpur Railways during the mouths 
of April to October of the last three yean. 
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SlUKffBD ENQUIRIES RECEIVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS— 


831 9A 
Shirrot* 


Frdm whom recciftd, 


Inland and Frontier Trade of Bengal— concld, 


* Collector of Customs, Calcutta . Statistics of import and export into and from the 

Calcutta trade block and Bengal of ooal and coke, 
cotton piece-goods, jute manufactures, tea, etc., 
during the calendar year 1915, 

1 Commissioner, Northern India Salt Statistics of Import into and export from Bengal of salt 
Revenue, Agra. during the year 1915-16. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Statement showing the salt trade in the Presidency 


Political Officer in Sikkim 


jtaigal, of Bengal by rail and road and river with other 

provinces and frontier countries in India during 
1915-16. 

Political Officer in Sikkim . . Statement of export and import trade between Sikkim 

and Bengal forsthe year 1915-16. 

Ditto . . Total import and export trade between Bengal and 

Sikkim during the years 1906 to 1910. 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt Statistics of import and export trade of saltpetre into 
Revenue, Agra. and from Calcutta by sea and land for the official 

1 year 1915-16. 

J. C. K. Peterson, Esq., I.C.S., Statistics of imports into and exports from Calcutta of 


'Calcutta. 


raw hides and tanned or half tanned leather and 
also the names of the places from which these are 
imported into Calcutta. 

■ Commercial Statistics. 


P. N. Dutt, Esq., London 
F. W. Barlow, Esq., Caloutta 


, Imports of Aluminium into British India. 

. Imports of English and German bottled beer into 
India during 1913. 


Superintendent, Koval Botanic Gar- Imports of Quinine by countries during the years 
dens, Calcutta. , 191° 1913. also the share of each province. 

Entomologist, Baroda State . . Quantity and value of export of (a) lac, (}) honey, (c) 

wax and Id) silk from the various provinces during 


1912-13. 


Sintter Manufacturing Company, Receipts under the following revenue heads during 

1912-13 : — (a) Customs, (i) Income-tax, (c) Income- 
tax per head of population, (d) total value of goods 
imported into Bengal, Bombay, Burma, and Madras* 

Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., Bombay . Imports of steel billets for 5 years-auantity and value, 
. countries of origin, ports at which received, . also 

^ distribution of billets to the interior from reoeiving 

ports. 

Settlement Commissioner, Nagpur . Total export of linseed from India during 1918-14. 

t. Gaelum,«eq^Commi»oi«t Attaohd Export figures (weight and value) of Kapok during 
' to foremen Consulate-General, 1912*1# and 1918-14, 

Calcutta. * ; * 

Ditto. -Amount of coke shipped from Calcutta to Indian poits 

' during.&e last three years. 


*832 


O&loutta. 

f — ■ 

Selected enquiries received in the Department op Statistics— 00 *^ 


From whom received. 


Subject. 


Commercial Statirtia— contd. 


A. Burrup, Jjjsq., Assistant Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta. * 


191 4— contd. 

Exports of tea from China and Formosa during.1918. 


A. S; Durmalinga Muchly, 
Arcot. 


Esq., 


Imports of eggs into Rangoon from India. 


Secretary, Indian Merchants' Chamber 
and Bureau, Bombay. 


Names of ports to which ohasam or waste silk is 
exported from India, 


Consul-General for France, Calcutta . 


Annual statistics of entries into India of motor 
vehicles by countries of origin, showing number of 
cars. 


American Consul-General, Calcutta . 


'I 

Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Limited, Bombay 


Imports and exports of Gold and Silver into British 
India during the calendar year 1918. 

Imports of motor oars, motor cycles, and parts thereof 
during 1918-14, showipg separately number and 
value and specifying imports from the United 
Kingdom. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Imports of rubber tyres for motor [oars and motor 
cycles during 1918-14. 

Monthly imports from April to August 1914 of (a) 
number and value of tyres for motors and motor 
cycles imported, {£) number and value of tubes for 
motor tyres imported, and (c) Bhare of each country 
whence imported. 


C. Nobokoff, Esq., Consul-General 
for Russia, Simla. 


Imports by countries of the different descriptions of 
timber and railway sleepers during 1912-18 and 
1913-14. 


Consul-General for Italy, Calcutta 


Value of total imports into India from Italy and from 
some other principal countries with the correspond- 
ing percentage shares. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta. 


Consumption of Boda ash and caustic soda iu India 
during 1912-18. 


E. Digby, Esq., Associated Press 


1 mportation of motor oars into India. 


Inspector-General of Forests 


Quantity and value of the different descriptions of 
wood timber imported by sea in 1918-14. 


Forest Economist, Dehra-Dun 


Director of Agriculture, Bengal 


. Quantity and value of teak wood and other timber 
exported during 1918-14. 

i 

• Export of bonemeal from Calcutta and India for ten ^ 
years. 


Railway Department, Railway Board, 
Government of India. 


Quantity of foreign coal, ooke and patent fuel import- 
ed into India from (1) United Kingdom ail (2) 
from other countries during 1918-14. 


Messrs. David, Sassoon & Co., Ld., 
Calcutta. 


Imports into Calcutta of rice from Burma and mafce ~ 
from Java during 1915 and first half of 1514. 


Qpx's Shipping Agency, Ld., Calcutta Imports of phosphates into India. 

Checks Luxmmarayan, Cocanada } Monthly exports of rice from Cajtaa&a. 

Export* of wod* 1 .« * 



Calcutta. 


aHMUD tsqpmts eboeived in the Department op Statist icn-tontd. 

From whom received. 

% 

Subject, 

Commercial Statistics — contd. 

Director, Geologioal Survey of India 

1914— concld. 

Figures of Re-exports of ooal, coke, and patent fuel 
to foreign countries for the Quinquennial Review. 

Ditto 

' Imports into India of iron and steel materials during 
the calendar years 1909 to 1913 for the Quinquen- 
nial Review of Mineral Production. 

E. J. Frewen, Esq., Calcutta 

Imports of Asphalt into British India with the shares 
of each mantime province. 

Director, Geological Survey of India 

Forwarded certain typewritten sheets from the Bureau 
of Statistics, Philadelphia, for inserting figures 
concerning the import, export and prdduction of ceal 
iron, manganese, etc. ; 

Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

1915. * 

Imports of manufactured rubber goods. 

Arthur Jacob, Esq., London . 

Imports of Aluminium during each month April to 
November 1914 and 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

Forest Economist, Debra-Dun 

Number and value of tea-boxes of wood and metal 
imported by sea into Assam. 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
United Provinces. 

Statistics of imports into British India for two years 
of Morphine pure and other allied drugs. 

Messrs. Ewing and Company, Ld., 
Calcutta. 

Details of imports # into India of Buttons. 

Director, Geological Survey of India 

Imports of Sulphate of Ammonia and Super- 
Phosphates. 

Director of Industries, United Pro- 
vinces, TJawnpore. 

Imports of Oxide of Cobalt. 

Ditto , 

Imports of Plaster of Paris. 

Ditto 

Exports of crushed food for horses and cattle. 

The India Rubber Guttapercha and 
Telegraph Works % Company. 
Limited, Calcutta. 

E. Sequeira, Esq., Custom House, 
Rangoon. 

Imports of Cycles, Motor-Cyoles, and Motor Car 
Tyres. 

Imports of rice into Cuba. 

# F. W. Barlow, Esq., Calcutta . 

Statistics of the imports of bottled beer. 

Deputy. Conservator of Forests, 
Nainital Division. 

Imports of rosin and turpentine. 

* ✓ 

Messrs. Osman Jalhail and Company, 
Caloutta. 

Export of gunny bags and hessian cloth from Cal- 
cutta. 

H. B. Tilden, Esq., Poste Restante, 
Bombay* 

Imports of Quinine into India from Java and the 
8traits Settlements from April 1914 to February 
1915. 7 

Director jot Geological Survey of 

* > 

m .a 

Form in which copper is imported and figures of 
imports of copper. 

Department of Commie asdilndus- 
try. Govemmant of India. 1 

Exports of raw wool to the United Kingdom and other* 
countries. 

l 

> D 


Bkirrai. 



Skhctid Esqui&iu uciitkd ur tex Dwitnmr or SuTutux —ct*U. 


From whom roottod. 


BQ 03 «Oa 




India and Colonial Investments, 
Limited, Delhi. 

Bhavnagar Chemical W o r k s, 
Kathiawar. 

The Calontta Pottery Works, Cal- 
cutta. 

Che Chamber of Commerce, Bombay . 
American Consul-General, Calcutta . 

Messrs. Bolls-Boyoo, Limited, Bombay 

Superintendent, Industrial Education, 
Madras. 

Consul-General for Netherlands, 
Calcutta. 

Director, Geological Survey of India . 
American Consul-General, Calcutta . 

Economic Botanist to the Governmdftt 
, of the United Provinces. 

The Gauri Gold and Silver Works 
Company, Surat. 

Christie White & Co., Calcutta 

P. N. Dutt, Esq., Calcutta • 

W. J. Burn & Co., Calcutta 

Jal. F, Karain, Esq., Nagpur . 

Forest Economist, Dehra Dun , 

Inspector-General of Forests . 

District Officer, Meerut , 


Commercial 8tattitict~e<mtA' 

1915 

Figures of German and Austrian total trade. 


Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal 
State Bailway. 

The South British Insurance Company, 
Limited, Bombay. 


Captain A. M. Cardew 


Quantities of annual imports of Cream of Tartar, 
Tartaric Acid, and Baking powder. 

Imports of China Clay during 191 fc-1914. 

Consumption of rape and mustard seed in India. 

Imports into and exports from India of gold and silver 
for the calendar year 1914*. 

Imports into India during each month of 1914-15 of 
tyres for motor cars and tubes for motor tyres. 

Shipment of Bauxite from India. 

Countries to which Djatti (teak) wood was exported. 

Imports of Pig Iron during 1909. 

Imports into India of cotton linters, cotton batting, 
and cotton waste. 

Monthly figures of the amount of barley shipped from 
the main ports and source of that barley. 

Imports of gold thread, gilt silver wire and other tin- 
sels included in “ Lametta ", 

Imports of China Clay during 5 years. 

Statistics of the different sizes of steel plates, sheets 
and hoops imported into Calcutta during ten years. 

Detailed figures of cotton exports from Caloutta for 
the year August 1914 to July 1915. 

Full statistics of the imports of iron and steeL 

Exports of teak wood and other timber during 1914- 
15. 

Imports of wood and timber into British India during 
1914-15. 

Exports of oilseeds from India. 

Despatches of Rangoon rice and paddy. 


Details of the imports and exports fsem and to 
Basa end the other FerrianGol! ports doling the 
last few years. 

.Total exports of Indian Merchandise a& totf in^ncts 
1 of Foreign f Merchandise ixmt 
Germany, Aaftm-H^ngwy, ftanoi, 









daleafcU. 




toucno WqcniEs bicxived in the Department op Statistics— ee*td. 

From whom rewired. 

Snbjtol 

Commercial Statiilio— oontd. 


1916— concld. 

i Captain A. M. Cardew . . , 

Total imports aud exports into and from British India 
by countries in the first six months of 1914-15. 

Messrs. Tata Sous & Co., Bombay , 

Total imports into India .and Calcutta of the different 
descriptions of cast iron pipes. 

D. H. Wadia, Esq., Nagpur , •, 

Suggestion regarding the inclusion of statements 
showing the monthly and running totals of the aggre- 
gate exports from and imports into British India to 
and from the various foreign countries. 

Messrs. Gramophone Co., Limited, 
Calcutta. 

Number of talking machines imported and number 
of records imported. • 

Messrs. Spejer & Co., Calcutta 

Number and value of motor cars imported into Caloutta 
during 1918-14 and 1914-15. 

French Motor Car Co., Calcutta 

Whether cars of Frenoh make imported into India from 
Antwerp are shown as French cars or Belgian 

Messrs. Sbaw, Wallace & Co., Calcutta 

Imports of Sulphate of Ammonia into the various ports 
in India during 1914, also the countries whence 
imported. 


1916. 

H. B. Tilden, Esq., Calcutta . 

Imports of Quinine and its alkaloids month by month 
from England, Holland, America, Java and other 
sources. * 

Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., Bombay 

• V 

Imports of (1) motor cars and motor cycles showing 
number, value and country of origin, (2) tyres for 
motor cars and motor cycles showing prices of 
tyres, country of origin, and total value, also similar 
information iu respect of rubber tubes for motor 
tyres. 

B. Kirkpatrick, Esq., Calcutta 

Importe into Calcutta for past three years of tea chests 
or tea shooks— quantity and value, also country of 
origin. 

N. N. Godbole, Esq., Lahore . 

Exports of graphite from British India during 1913-14, 
1914-15— quantity, prices, sources, etc. 

P. Scofield Thomas, Esq., London , 

• 

F. W. Barlow, E«q., Calcutta 

• 

A return of the imports of tubes and fittings, wrought, 
month by month from each of tho "other countries 7 
shown on page 44 of the monthly Sea-borne trade 
Accounts. 

Enquiry regarding figures of and suggestion regarding 
separate specification of bottled beer and stout and 
porter in the Sea-borne trade returns. 

Bhavnagar Chemical Works, Kathia- 
war.' 

W. M. Btuslam, Esq., Calcutta 

AflMt^lJoGEMl-GeBeral, Calcutta . 

Quantity and value of commercial Nitric Acid, Sul- 
phuric Acid, and Hydrochloric Acid imported during 
1913, 1914, and 1915. * 

Quantity and designation of cotton piece-goods import- 
ed from Japan from September 1815 to February 
19HL 

Imports into and exports from India of gold and silver 
wring the calendar year 1915. 

Importe and exporteof cement into the Presidency of 1 
Bengal* Animal consumption of ooal in Assam and 
Sail Bengal 


Bkirreii 
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Selected isquikjb beceited in tbs Djurtkent or 8imnv»—«mtd. 


From whom reoeivsd. 


Subject 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
Ltd. 


Commercial StatUtiee— conoid. 

1916— contd> 

Report giving particulars of oilseed trade and oil indue* 
try of India in 1915. 


Railway Department) Railway Board, 
Government of India. 

Principal, Poona Agricultural College 

Sir Sydney Burrard, Simla 

Agricultural Institute, Rome . 

Director-General of Commercial In- 
telligence. 

F. Leach, Esq., Mirzapore 

Geological Survey of India . • 

K. B. Chaudhury, Esq., Calcutta 

Consul-General for Japan, Calcutta . 
* 

Consul for Belgium, Bombay • 

tetor, Spence & Sons, Limited, Lon* 
don. 

Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. * . 


try i 

Imports of coal, coke, etc., during 1915*16 on private 
and Government account. 

Details of exports and imports of different kinds of 
manures. 

* 

How much oopper is annually imported into India for 
manufacture and how much isproduood, also in- 
formation about exports. 

Exports of fertilisers— first half of 1916. 

Imports of whale oil into British India during the 
years 1918-14, 1914*15, and 1915-16. 

Exports of shellac from Calcutta to the different 
countries for the six months ending June 1915 and 
1916. 

Coal exports to Indian ports during three calendar 
years 1913, 1914, abd 1915. 

Quantity of glased tiles (wall and flooring) imported 
in 1913, 1914, and 1915 into Bengal. 

Imports of talking machines during the three months 
April to June 1916, 

4n advance proof of the table relating to imports from 
and exports to Japan. 

Imports of Alum and Sulphate of Ammonia from 
Japan since the beginning of war. 

Imports into Calcutta and Rangoon of (1) belting for 
machinery \ (2) packing engine and boiler ; (3) rubber 
tyres during April to September 1916. 


I Wi ought Iron Steel Tubes, pipes, and fittings imported 
into India. 

Frontier Land Trade . 

1914. 


Engineer-in-Chief, E. B. S. Railway 
Political Officer in Sikkim • 

Director of Agrioulture, Bengal 

Political Officer in Sikkim « 

President, Statistics Office, Berlin 
H. Dieder chsen $ Co.* Haroflbrg 


Statistics of trade of Bihar and Orissa with Nepal for ^ 
the year ending 81st Mar oh 1916. 

Figures of trade between Bhutan and British India 
for 1912*13 and 1913-14* 

Figures showing quantities of jute imported into Bengal 
from Nepal during 1913-14. 

Enquiry regarding the decree so in the trade between 
Bhutan and British India* 

JjricuUure. 

19U: 

Certain statistic# relating to cultivation* 4*d 
t Everttoek^ India. 

Certain b&Wi&to about sssamum, 

2S& - ~ 
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SSI&CfflEB INQUIRIES RECEIVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OP STATI8TtC8 — COutf* 

From whom received, 

Snbjeot 

Jgricultun—fiQiitd. 


1914— co*W. 

Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade! London. 

Production of Cotton in India during 1913-14. 

Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
Calcutta. 

Production of cotton, wheat, etc. 

Principal, Dacca College . • . 

American Consul-General, Calcutta • 

Revenue and Agriculture Department, 
Government of India. 

Statistics of rainfall and river level of Bengal from 
1875 to 1912. ’ 

Certain information relating to cultivation of Tinne- 
velley Senna. 

Information regarding sowings, area sown, and export- 
able surplus of wheat, # 

Messrs. Anderson, Wright & Co., 
Calcutta. 

Coudition of the rice crop in Bengal. 

A. D. Auddy, Esq., Calcutta , . 

Condition of winter rioe in certain districts in Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam. 

International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome. 

Organisation of the system of collection of agricul- 
tural statistics in India. 

Commerce and Industry Department, 
Government of Iudia, Simla. 

1915. 

Actual outturn of Indian Sugar during 1913- U. 

Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co., Calcutta 

Production and consumption of Indigo before the 
outbreak of war. 

J. MacKenna, Esq., I.C.S. • 

Total value of agricultural produce in India. 

American Consul-General, Calcutta . 

Production, imports and exports of rice in British 
India. 

Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, 'Government of India. 

Area under tea and jute in North and East Bengal 
and Assam. 

B. J. Padshah, Esq., Bombay , 

Information about coconuts and groundnuts. 

Mtaageries Maritimes S. N. Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Area under jute in India for 1914-15. 

Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Trade, London. 

Production of cotton in India in 1914*15. 

Chilean Nitrate Propaganda, Calcutta 

Acreage under wheat and cotton in India for 1014- 
15. 

f 

* Lala Panna Lai, Ambala 

Area and yield of wheat in eaoh province in India 
goring* the last ten years. 

t American Consul-General, Calcutta . 

# 

Annual production and approximate consumption of 
tobacco in India. 

American Consul, Bombay * . 

Estimates of Area and Yield of cotton crop in India 
for 1012-13 to 1914-15. 

African k Co., Ltd., Calcutta . 

Prospects of rioe and foodstuffs in India. 

Volkart Brothers, Beawar « # 

Arpa under cotton for 1914-16 in the different Btaf& 
ox Hajputana. 

Ahutiau GoMQM3«imd, Crieutt* . 

Acreage anti production of edible beans in India* 



m 
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6*1*01*0 BKQVUIM KBCUVtO IN THB DsPABTUlNT or STATISTIC*— ■ CVnti. 

from whom received. 

* 

BnbjMt 

Agrimttur*— conoid. 


191 h—contd. 

Volkart Brothers, Beawar 

Area under cotton in all the States of Rajputana and 
all the districts of Ajmer-Merwara. 

Commerce and Industry Department, 
Government of India. 

Certain information regarding Bikaner wool. 

Volkart Brothers, Bombay • 

Aoreage under cottdh in Hyderabad, and in eaoh 
district of the Deccan and Karnatak divisions of 
Bombay. 

Lipton, Limited, Calcutta • 

Coffee cultivation in India. 

(i 

1916. 

Consul for Japan, Bombay 

Area and yield of ginger in India for the last 5 years. 

Bnldeodass Jugalkisore, Calcutta 

Acreage aud prospects of linseed, wheat, rice, etc. 

Tata Sons & Co., Bombay • 

Area and yield of ginger in India for the last three 
years. 

Secretary, Indian Merchants Chamber 
and Bureau, Bombay. 

Production and area of ginger crop. 

Wheat Commissioner, India . 

Information regarding Mohwa flower. 

Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta. 

Area sown with indigo. 

Sadiram Gangaprasad, Calcutta 

Certain information about wheat. 

Mr. V. K. Sarma, Berar . , 

Certain information regarding cotton. 

Acting Consul for France, Bombay . 

Information about fennel, cummin, and coriander crops* 

Financial Department, ' Government 
of Bengal. 

Annual consumption and production of Bugar in 
Bengal. 

Volkart Brothers, Beawar 

Acreage under cotton crop of 1916-17 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara. 

Bombay House Agency, Bombay 

Information regarding cultivation of cotton and oil* 
seeds in India. 

Fibre Expert to the Government of 
Bengal 

Areas under jute, aus rice and amn rice in eaoh of 
the large jute-growing districts for the last SO 
years. 

Financial and Industrial, 


1014. 

Sir Robert Carlyle, K.C.S.I. . 

Estimate of cotton cloth mauufactured in India out- 
side mills* 

Thacker, Spink & Co* * . • 

Price* of Silver, Exchange, and imports and export* of 
gold and silver. 

P.^Ben and Brother*, Dacca . 

1915. 

, Value of paper produoed in Indus Mills. 

♦ 1 . 

* Editor, " Paper Maker*’ Directory" 
London. • 

Information regarding' paper miQt in ladta. . ' 

‘ , ,, „ , ‘ , » f ^ < .. „ 


„ ; j ^ 
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Pro® wboxn nosWsd. 


Subject, 


Financial and Indnt/rial—eonld. 
1915 —contd* 


C. Hajavadum Rao, Bangalore 

Direotor, Geological Survey of India 

Vidyasagar Pandya, Madras . 

Commerce and Industry DepartniMit 
Government of India. ' 


Absorption of gold in India. 

Consumption of ooal and wood on Indian Railways. 
Names of Exchange and Joint Stock Banks in India. 
Oulput and exports of Petrol and Benzine. 

1916. 

Names of paper pulp and board mills in India. 

Certain figures regarding registered debt of India. 
Presidency Bank rates. 

Collection of Income tax in Bombay. 

N cXrie"s d ad<3reSSeS ° f IndIan tea e ardei * »nd 

Names and addresses of Joint Stock Companies. 
Deposits in exchange Banks. 


Editor, a Paper Makers’ Directory/’ 

London. 

Accountant-General, Bombay . 

K. L. Datta, Esq., Mysore . , 

Proprietors, « Statesman ” 

K. B. Chowdhury, Calcutta ' . 

B. Chowdhury, Calcutta 
Controller of Currency . 

c rssJ “s ! o " i|,a ‘ “ J e " , " t * pm •»> b-*. 

Indian Mining Association, Calcutta 
Professor M. L. Tannan, Bombay 
8urendra Nath Dhar 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal 


Supply of coal in India and prices of Bengal coal. 

Details of deposits held by Banks. 

Raw materials used in industries in Assam. 

Number of operatives, looms, and spindles and capital 
employed in jute mills in Bengal.' P 


NOTE. ON THE COMMERCIAL mTELLmNCE DEPARTMENT OP THE 


Gkneral Summary. 


Paras. 

I. Origin .and purpose « . - 

i. Nature of information collected .... , f ? 

3. Source, of information. . . . . . . * * fl 

(?) 3“ “N eat 7> J” de Commissioners and Imperial’ Trade Correspondents. 

It) Hu Majesty s Embassies, Legations, Commercial Attaches, and Consuls. 

(e) Honomry Correspondents. 

(d) Official and Non-Official Publications, 
lu Distribution pf information ..... 

(«) By replies to enquiries, 
w By general publications. 

W To Chambers of Commerce and individual firms confidentially. 

(*) Bv exhibition of Samples. 

»• Advisory Committee . . 

I. General pwAt# connected with the department including tie 
tm®f**»ent made before the onthreak ot~wu between the Foreign 
,f> Canadian Governmenta*<o the utilisation of the 
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Tfcii jMttflnaaMB dob n#h th» Commwciri Intefflfepoc Parana! dt efr<Bfard. it 
Tmda to which I mi foraometime attached when«t tha Board in lMfc ft iom m* 
refer to the office of the Director General of Commorria! Intelligence, India. If it fabgm 
of come interest nod importance to analyse the methods of the Board of Trade la regmSto 
Commercial Intelligence. , 

&. The Commercial Intelligence Department has recently been formed, with a rite 
to improving the organization for assisting British trade by collecting and disaeminatxng 
information, by the amalgamation of the Commercial Intelligence Branch and the Exhibi- 
tions Branch of the Board of Trade. It has been placed under a Comptroller-General (Sir 
William Clark, K.C.S.L, C.M.G.). The Commercial Intelligence Braneh was established 
in 1899 as a result of the report of a Committee appointed by the Board of Trade in 1897 
to enquire ipto and report upon “ the dissemination of commercial information, and the 
collection and exhibition of patterns and samples.” The total cost of Commercial Intelli- 
gence including salaries and allowances, bat excluding rent and other expenses, is over 
£20,000 a year. This sum does not include the salaries or fo$ Central Begird of Trade staff or 
of the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office ortof the Diplomatic and Consular 
service. It includes the salaries of His Majesty's Trade Commissioners who- are paid from 
£600 to £900 a year. The Civil Estimates for the year ending 31st March, 1917, give the 
following details regarding Trade Commissioners and Trade Correspondents 


• 

Salabt or Orrics. 

1916-17. 

% 


Minimum. 

Annual 

Increment. 

Maximum. 


£ 

£ 

A 

£ 

8 Trad* Comjniiiionfrs . . • „ 

700 

86 

900 

S,I98» 

1 ditto , . . . 

Remuneration and expenses of Commercial Correi* 
pondents in the Dominion! and Self-governing 
Colonies, eto. 

600 

26 

800 

Slot 

• ee 

• e* 

tea 

6,489 

Bemaneration of Looal and Trade Correspondent! 

... 

... 

eee 

1,900 

Total for Trade Commissioner! and Correspondents 


... 

... 

18,497 


* S. The Commercial Intelligence Branch is situated in the busiest part of the City, h&vfng 
been removed from Westminster in 1904, It is intended to be a centre at which informa- 
tion on all subjects of commercial interest can be obtained, and enquiries are replied to by the 
Branch with reference to openings for British trade abroad, general trade conditions in 
various countries, eto. 


4*. The scope of the information is wide, and the information deals with s— * 

(1) Commercial Statistics. 

(2) Names of firms abroad engaged in particular lines of business. 

(These lists of buyers of British goods abroad are prepared as carefully as possible by 
Trade Commissioners and Consular officers who do not, of cours^ include 
knowingly doubtful firms. These lists do not compete with private direct- 
ories. It should also be mentioned that the department formally disolaims any 
. * responsibility in regard to the credit of the buyers who are included m the % 
lists. It mav be noted that the lists of firms abroad, although printed, are not 
supplied to chambers of commerce^ but are kept for departmental convenience 
only. The reason is that .maty of the ohambers of commeroe have hot the 
means of discriminating between those members to whom the lists oonld be 
eafely given and those from whom they should be withheld, e#., firms which 
are agents for foreign manufacturers. If this information is supplied to 
ohambers df commerce there would be other institutions, agencies, and 
bureaus, which would claim similar treatment.) 

(3) Contracts, both foreign- and colonial, open to tender and similar openings for 

British trade! * 

(4) Tariffs and Curiums Begulations — foreign and colonial. 

(5) - Regulations oofibeming commercial travellers hnd their samples. 

(d) Laws affecting nhtents, designs, and trade marks in countries abroad. 

<71 Certificates of Origin. w ' ' * ' * * 

(8) Trade conditions in foreign countries, means of recovery’ of debts, terms, ol 
payment, agencies, etc. ■ - ' * 

5. Tbit information can be obtained at foe offices df the branch, formerly known ai 
!. L B. without difficulty. The offices of the biunfo'fcontak-^ * 

* Wf* «|gnij*jr roona when enqwriea <**n be wv&tr on vaitop tab jaate de^t afith bj 

ai 
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(8), a jreafling room frhere the. latest official publications and the moat recent com- 
* mercial directories, year books, aid a large number of r trade journals may be 
* consulted. 

The strength of the Branch was, before the outbreak of war, as follows jr- * * 

Kamss section 0 

•Dsriffr section * t * 2 

Bnqair? room library, etc .0 

Journal and Commercial Statistical eectipn 

Special Register, Colonial and Consular Correspondence and correspond enoe 

with Trade Commissioners and Correspondent! 0 

Registry, etc., including typists 

Director, one Chief Staff Officer, one Staff Offioer ..... 8 

60 

On account of the special conditions created by the war the work of the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch has been reccj|iiised with the result that the staff of the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence has been increased to 1(10, part of which is on a temporary footing. 
Officers havq been brought into the Department who are conversant with particular industries 
and with manufacturing processes employed in them* and a special section of the office (the 
Home Section) has been created. The activities of the Foreign Samples Section and Foreign 
and Colonial Section have, ih consistence with the present requirements of the commercial 
public, been extended. • 

6. The information collected by the Commercial Intelligence Department is obtained 
from a net work of sources. 

(I) His Majesty's Trade Commissioners and Imperial Trade Correspondents in 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. There are 4 Trade 
Commissioners for the self-governing dominions and between 20 and 80 
Imperial Trade Correspondents in addition to these Trade Commissioners. The 
Trade Commissioners give their whole time to the study of the trade conditions 
and requirements of their respective dominions. They watch foreign competi- 
tion, and generally report fully to the Board of Trade on all matters affecting 
British trade in British dominions. The Trade Commissioners return generally 
every two years to the United Kingdom, when they visit the chief centres of 
trade for six months and interview British firms. The Commissioners are, 
therefore, kept acquainted with the needs of British firms and the development 
of British trade and industry. Individual firms in the United Kingdom can 
go to them direct in the same way as they would go to a Consul in a foreign 
country. These Trade Commissioners tour extensively throughout their 
respective dominions. They reply to all trade enquiries addressed to them 
By British firms, and they render assistance to the representatives of British 
firms in the dominion. These Trade Commissioners are, in fact, Government 
commercial travellers. I was told when iu the “ C. I. B.” that Trade Com- 
missioners had been instrumental in introducing Sheffield saws into Canada, 
English cocoa into South Africa, a certain line of cotton prints into South 
Africa, previously entirely hold by Germans. They have also watched on behalf 
of the United Kingdom trade 'legislation in the dominions. . Tho Imperial 
Trade correspondents are actively engaged in the trade of their own localities 
and are remunerated by annufffr fees from the Board of Trade. They answer 
enquiries from the “ C. I. B. ” or from British firms direct and report on all 
matters likely to affect, if not already affeoting, British trade. They send copies 
of all reports to the Trade Commissioners. These correspondents* in brief, 
work under the general supervision and guidance of the Trade Commissioners. 

Trade correspondents are appointed by the Board of Trade generally on the re- 
commendation of the Trade Commissioner in each dominion. 

(II) His Majesty's Embassies, Legations, Commercial Attaoh^s, and Consular Officers in 

foreign countries (directly or through the Foreign Office) . Commercial informa- 
tion is furnished by this s6urce usually in the following way. Replies to enquiries 
on ordinary commercial matters from firms in the United kingdom Would be 
forwarded through the Qbmmercial Intelligence BranA 6f the Board of Trade, to- 
gether with -a duplicate copy for the use of the branch. Should the enquiry 
emanate from a firm in the dominions, a copy of the reply is sent to the domi- 
nion Government concerned as well aB to the Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

If the enquiry is from a firm not in the United Kingdom and not in the domi- 
nions a copy of the Consul's reply is sent to the Commercial Intelb’gencO'Branclf; 
but in those eases Consul® are to use their discretion, It is well bear in mind, 
however* in the case of enquiries originating from foreign countries, that foreigners ; 

fredoentlv try to avail themselves ofrthe machinery establisbedfor the benefit of 
the British traders, and that the Interests of the British trade must alone be 
considered in replying to such of the enquiries of this kind as in the discretion of 
* the Consular officer appear proper to be answered with a view to placing* foreign 
eustoiners in communication with the British firms, specific requests from . 1 
British triers which manifestly relate lb the business of competing British firms 
^ronld ordinarily be declined. The instruefcions* already given -as to communi- 
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<»ting to the Foreign Office any particularawhich majUbe of interest to it, apply to 
the cadet mentioned above. In reply to enquiries by British importers for the 
names and addresses of British manufacturers of foreign goods, the informa- * 
tioi desired may be furnished in cases in which it is not considered liWy to 
prove injurious to British manufacturing interests. The question of supplying 
or withholding information of this nature is genially left to the discretion of 
the Consular officer concerned, but the information is not withheld when the 
enquiry relates to gny food product, or to articles which may be subjected to 
further processes of manufabture, or which may be for use in factories in the 
United Kingdom. If in doubt, the Consular Officer should refer to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade before furnishing the 
information desired. In cases of applications from British firms in foreign 
countries and foreign firms abroad for the names of traders or buyers in the 
United Kingdom, the Consular Officer would, at his discretion, transmit the 
application to the Board of Trade for insertion in the " Board of Trade Journal”, 
subject to the approval of the editor, who dctt^s not undertake any responsibility 
whatever with regard to the standing of any of his correspondents. The 
Consul answers, as completely as possible, enquiries made with a view to pro- 
moting British trade and commercial interests generally. It is no part of his* 
official duty to give opinions or to furnish confidential information as to the 
respectability, private character or solvency of individuals or firms. He may, 
however, at bis discretion make one of the following statements in reply to 
enquiries from British traders : — 

(1) That the firm is held in high repute, or is generally considered one of high 

standing. * e 

(2) That according to the information which it has been possible to obtain, the firm 

is respectable, though not in a large way of business. 

(3) That he regrets to he unable to furnish information on the subject. Whenever 

the names of firms are given, it is necessary to state that no responsibility can 
be accepted in respect of their financial standing. In this connexion an 
extract from a memorandum prepared by the Board of Trade is appended 
(Appendix I). 

It will he clear then that a Consul shall reply to enquiries made with a view te promot- 
ing British trade. Correspondence, as Sir H. Llewellyn Smith pointed out to 
the Dominions Royal Commission, is encouraged, subject to the condition that 
it is generally better for a firm to apply to the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
which may have the information at hand and, therefore, save time tp the 
enquirer. 

(III) A third source from which the information is drawn is the honorary corre- 
spondents in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. There are 39 of these. 
The Governors of the Colonies not possessing responsible Government, and 
Protectorates, have each nominated an officer to act as honorary correspondent 
of the Commercial Intelligence Branch, and to answer trade enquiries ad- 
dressed to him by the department or by British traders. There is also an 
arrangement between the Commerce and Industry Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Board of Trade by which the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence of India acts as a correspondent of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade. Such enquiries as cannot 
bo immediately answered by the Commercial Intelligence Branch or by the 
India Office are referred to that officer. This officer also sends to the Board 

* . from time to time any requests that may be received from Indian traders for the 
names of manufacturers of British goods. 

(IV) The fourth source is the information obtained from official publications of 

British, Colonial, and Foreign Governments as well as from non-official trade 
publications, etc. Appendices II and III state the number of reports received 
from His Majesty* Trade Commissioners and the Trade Correspondents and 
His Majesty's Diplomatic and Consular officers land tbq manner in which they 
were utilised, together with the number of "‘enquiries received at the Coiff- 
merei&l Intelligence Branch of the Board in 1912. 

* Proposals for the development of Trade Representation abroad are now under considera- 
tion by H. M/s Government 

T. Next with regard to the distribution of information. The information which is distri- 
buted, for example, # on commercial statistics, on foreign and colonial tariffs and Customs 
Regulations, on foreign and colonial contracts open to tender and othex openings for trade, 
on artioles competing with the United Kingdom goods in oversea markets and on products likely 
to be of use to manufacturers, and regarding tirms abroad engaged iir particular lines of 
business eto., is supplied in the following vfeys i— * „ „ 

(a) By replies to enquiries ; 

(t) By general publications such as "the Board of Trade Journal ” (which is issued 
weekly) and also by occasional publications, 

* - (if * memorandum summarising tha Regulations in force in the British Domi- 
* cions and foreign countries with regard " to commercial tjaveljew, the license 
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aamplel^and d fM1 htl ® 8 granted - if an 7> in re8 Pe<* ofTommeroial travelled 

(•*) a memorandum regarding Certificates of Origin. 

(<0 Dle8 ®“^ at “f otherwise than by formal or general publication, e.g., to Chamber* 
firm ? merce , aud *? individual firms confidentially. The names of individual 

firms Wn to be desirous of receiving information as to particular brnnoS 

of trade are inscribed on the _ " Special Register ” on payment of an “ 
ee of one guinea whioh includes the annual subscription to "the Board of 
H-Jr* 7 he , adm i B8io11 tbe Register is at the discretion of the 
^ l Z n L ■ Du ! 1E S 1012, 1,008 separato circulars were issued 
(to the number of 146,678 copies) to firms on this Register : during 1016 340 
separate circulars were issued (to the number of 383,888 copies) , during 1916 
660 separate cireuto were issued (to the number of 142,612 copies). The 
decline in 1916 is due to number of prohibition* and other Government restric- 
toons on export, 

(d) Samples. The samples received at the Commercial Intelligence Department 
. consist almost entirely of foreign manufactured goods which compete with tho 
United Kingdom trade in tho self-governing dominions or other British 
Possessions, and of foreign manufactured goods and natural products 
which are sent by Consuls. There is no duplication of work between the 
Commercial Intelligence Department and tho Imperial Institute, and arrange- 
ments . have been made for co-operation between the two oflices in respect of 
enquiries that may be made from time to time. The work of the Imperial 
Institute is mainly directed to the question of the development of the resources 
ol the Empire in matters of raw products and materials, while tho Commercial 
Intelligence Department is mainly directed to the promotion of the export trade 
ot the United Kingdom in manufactured goods. Tho exhibition of samples 
u ^ v. en extraordinaril y popular with the trading community, and these samples 
have been much used in the centres of the particular industries, to which the 
Commercial Intelligence Department sent the collections.* U# 

* i.r' ^ the Board of Trade on Commercial Intelligence wan first 

established m May 1900 to adviso the Board on the work of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, and on such other matters as the Board might refer to it. The Commitloe deter- 
mines its own meetings and meets regularly on specified dates. Special meetings which mar 
be summoned at any time, should occasion arise, take place in addition to these ordinary 
meetings, lhe Committee is purely an Advisory body. It does not actively direct the work 
of Commercial Intelligence, but it is generally consulted on questions of policy arising in 
connection with the work of Commercial Intelligence, e.g., special commercial missions have 
been despatched by the Board of Trade on tho recommendation of their Advisory Committee 
nn^T^j * the conditions and prospects of British trade In China (1915-16) and Russia 
(1916), and a mission to Spain and Portugal is at present under arrangement. It may also 
make any recommendation which it thinks tit with regard to the collection and dissemina- 
tion of Commercial Intelligence. The avei age attendance of meetings is 18. There are 19 
commercial members and 11 official members, 30 in all. Sir H. Llewellyn Smith in his 
evidence before the Dominions Royal Commission summarises tho work of the Committee as 
follows : — 


Firstly .-- The object is to advise on the work of Commercial Intelligence, commercial 
missions abroad, and other matters. 

Secondly . — The Committee may advise on such matters relating to foreign tariffs ^nd to 
other commercial questions not included in the first head, as the Board of Trade 
may refer to them from time to time. 

Thirdly and lastly % — The Committee may advise on any commercial question which 
may be submitted by one of the commercial members of tie Committee, 
subject to provious approval by the Bpard of Trade, 

« ^ The Board retains absolute freedom with regard to the adoption of recommendations of 
this of Any other of the Advisory Committees, of which there are a number. A tuinber of 
members of fte Committee are also members of the Council of the Association of Chambers - 
of Commerce, and the Chairman of the Council of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
is on the Committee as a matter of course. The Committee, therefore, is a link between the 
Bopid of Trade amj the Chambers of Commerce. The Chambers can be addressed directly, 
and the Chambers in their turn can address the Board direct if they care to do so, without 
reference to this Advisory Committee. It will be seen, therefore, that the Committee deals 
with such questions as, for example, the best means of collecting information, and making the 
beet use for tradrpurposes of information collected ; the revision of foreign tariffs and their 
prospective effect on British goods ; and also with miscellaneous questions which come up 
from time to time. The majority of the questions, however, refer to tariffs and commercial 
intelligence* The Advisory Committee may take evidence by calling witnesses but it usually 
circularises and gets information. It is an expert Committee which advises the Board from, 
its own knowledge; The 19 commercial members are carefully Selected and represent big 
fytoches of trade in which they are experts. They do not act as delegates, but are rafter a 
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combination of a great amount of commercial knowledge. The dominions are represented on 
the Advisory Committee of Commercial Intelligence, although they do not pay anything 
towards the cost of or give assistance to the Commercial Intelligence Department. 

9. Lastly, it may be necessary to emphasize one or two points connected with the 
Commercial Intelligence Department. 

(1) The duties of the branch are concerned primarily with external trade.* 

(2) The interest of the producer, other things being equal, is given preference to that 

of the merchant or carrier where these are in conflict. 

(8) It does not assist importers of foreign goods excepting so far as those goods 
and materials aie for industry or for use in factory. 

(4) The primary duty of the department is to assist the United Kingdom trade. It 

assists the trade of the dominions, etc., but where a conflict of interests arises 
the United Kingdom’s interest must prevail. 

(5) The bulk of the work of the department is on behalf of average traders who wo 

aware of the advantage of obtaining information and who are not highly organ- 
ised enough to have a commercial intelligence system of their own. Large 
firms are more in evidence on the u Special Register ” than are small firms. 

(6) Continuous efforts "are made to make the existence of the department known to 

traders. There is, however, the difficulty of insufficient publicity. The " Board 
of Trade Journal }} is, as has already been noted, one of the principal sources of 
the dissemination of information. Daily bulletins, such as those published in the 
United States of America, are not considered nocessary because the “ Weekly 
Journal ” is supplemented, where neoessaiy, by a press announcement regarding 
any information which would lose its value by a rew days' delay. Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith, it may be noted, in his evidenoe already referred to, did not 
appear to be satisfied with the circulation and said that an increase in the circula- 
tion (the circulation being 5,000 copies) was desirable.t He pointed out, however, 
that while he should like to Bee a much bigger circulation, the value of the pub- 
lication was really wider than that shown by its circulation because it is largely 
quoted by trade papers, and this is the chief way in whioh the journal permeates 
to the commercial community. It should be pointed out that the most valuable 
information which is given by the Commercial Intelligence Department to 
the trado is never published at all. It goes to those interested and is kept 
away from foreign* competitors who arc extremely eager to get such information. 
The Commission suggested that the circulation should be increased by obtain- 
ing from every Chamber of Commerce in the country a^list of its members. 
The u Board of Trade Journal f> would then be sent to every one of these with 
a circular letter saying that the information it contains has been gathered at a 
great cost and at great trouble, that it is considered valuable for the welfare 
of the whole country, that it is proposed to send free copies for four weeks to 
enable the prospective subscriber to see the nature of the information *that is 
supplied, ana that thereafter it is hoped to have him as a permanent subscriber 
at a guinea a year. 1 

(7) His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners are wholetime officers, unlike the trade cor- 

respondents. They furnish people in the Dominions, desiring to export to 
the United -Kingdom, , with any information, subject to the exception that 
their primary duty must always be to the United Kingdom trade.J The 
trade correspondents are connected with active business and are paid from 
£50 to £240 a year. In addition to the fees mentioned they are authorised 
to claim a sum nob exceeding £15 per annum for out-of-pocket expenses. 
The amount spent on Trade correspondents for Canada was before the war 
£850, Australia £410, New Zealand £210, and South Africa £550-15*. 

(8) It has been found impracticable and undesirable to attempt to make the work 

of commercial intelligence an Inter-Imperial Institution. 

j(9) It is interesting to note the arrangement made before the outbreak of war 
between the Foreign Office and the Canadian Government as to the utilization 
of the Consular service for the assistance of Canadian trade. A copy of 
the Memorandum of the Foreign Office in regard to this will be fotma in 
Appendix IV. The Consular officers are authorised to give the same assist* 
ance to firms in the Dominions aB to the United Kingdom firms except that 
the Consuls are primarily commissioned to serve the trade of the United 
Kingdom* They arrange, where practicable, accommodation for Dominion 
Trade Representatives in their Consulates and assist such . representatives 
as far as possible. The Consuls are furnished with such dominie publications 
as the dominion Governments think will be ofrassistanoe in answering questions 
as to the resources of the dominions. 

4 Fide also Appendix V . 

. t The circulation of the Board of Trade Journal in Janos ry 1910 was about 6,000 eopies j in January 1917 It was 
t our 6,000 copies. 

£ for the important* of the export trade of the United Kingdom as compared with that of India, see Appendix % 
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In the preparation of this Memorandum I have been assioted bv the evidence of Sir 
H. Llewellyn Smith, K.C.B., Permanent Sooretary to the Board of Trade, before the Domi- 
nions Royal Commission. It is perhaps, unnecessary to add that some of tho de tai ls of the 
working of the department described above refer mainly to the working of the department at 
the outbreak of war. 

Appendix I. 

Official Trade Representation of the United Kingdom in Foreign Countries * 

Thia consists of His Majesty's Commercial Attaches ami His Majesty's Consular Officers 
(salaried and unsalaried). They are all appointed by, and under the direction of tho Foreign 
Office, and they are authorised to communicate directly with the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade on all commercial matters. 

Bis Majesty** Commercial Attaches , who are •fficers invested with a diplomatic character 
and whose functions consist exclusively in assisting British traders and furthering tho interests 
of British Commerce, have been appointed for tho following countries or groups of countries : — 

France, Belgium, and Switzerland ; European and Asiatic Turkey and Bulgaria ; China ; Japan ; 

Germany, Denmark, Holland, Norway and Sweden ; Spaiu and Portugal ; Austria-IIungary, 

Italy, and Greece ; and Russia. In the four last-named efiees, tho Commercial Attaches have their 
headquarters in London, and divide their time between special investigations abroad and 
visits to trade centres in the United Kingdom with a view to placing their information at the 
disposal of British firms and receiving requests for further inquiries. The Commeifcial 
Attaches for Turkey and Bulgaria, China, and Japan also return periodically to the United 
Kingdom for the latter purpose. 

The commercial duties of Ilis Majesty's Consular Officers are summarised in the Consular 
Instructions a9 being : — “ (1) to furnish immediate information with regard to all important 
changes in local conditions affecting trade or credit ; (2) to deal promptly, to the best of their 
ability, with questions on commercial subjects addressed to them by the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade, or by individual British traders ; ({3) to prepare and keep 
up to date, for the use ef the Board of Trade, lists of the principal dealers in various classes 
of goods ; (4) to supply special reports from time to time on matters which appear to the 
Consular Officer to be of commercial interest, or which may be suggested to him by the 
Foreign Office; (5) to prepare an annual report on the trade of their district." Amongst the 
matters as to which the Consular Officers arc directed to furnish immediate information are 
contracts open to tender and changes in local duties and taxes likely to affect British trade, 
and in local dues and regulations affecting shipping. 


Appendix II. 

Statement showing the number of Annual and other Reports received from (1) JIis Majesty's 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers : and (2) His Majesty’ s Trade Commissioners and the 
Trade Correspondents in the Dominions and British Possessions , which hate been dealt 
with by the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade , and published of 
communicated to traders during the year 1912. 


Reports from 
plaoc? in — 

“Annual and Mib- 
cellaneous’^series 
of Diplomatic and 
Consular 'Reports 
edited at tho < 
Foreign Office and 
Board of Trade and 
published by the 
Foreign Office. f 

Occasional (special) Reports 

PUBLISHED IN THE “BOARD OF 

Tbadb Journal." 

_ 

Occasional (special) 
Reports utilised 
for Circulars to 

Total. 

Noticos of 
Calls for 
Tender. 

Other. 

Total. 

nrms on cue opo- 
ciftl Register” of 
tho Commercial 
Intelligence 
Branch. 

• 

Europe v * . 

Africa .... 

Aeia 

America N. . 

Amerioa, Contraband West 
Indies. + 

Amerioa S. 

Pacific Islands 

(I) Reports froi 

78 

20 

62 

18 

10 

17 

4 

n His Majofi 

263 

108 

4 

8 

4 

14 

ity’s Piplo 

770 

86 

156 

216 

47 

187 

matic and 

1,023 

193 

160 

223 

61 

201 

Consular Officers. 

276 

56 

114 

46 

31 

101 

269 

386 

287 

92 

319 

4 

Total 

m 

391 

1,460 

1,861 

623 | 

8,683 


of European Coantriee sfre 


• Bold of Trade Memorandum (Commercial Department), December, 1918* 
jorte from Vice-Consulates which were published as parts of tho reports of the ~'~r?rrrr . 
es or Consulates’Gener&l are not separately enumerated. Consular Reports from the tetanies * 
included under the Continent in whioh the places to which they relate are 
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Statement timing the number of Annual and other Report* received from (I) Bio Maiestv’t 
Diplomatic and Consular Officer* : and (2) Bit Majesty’* Trade Commissioners and the 
Trade Correspondent* tn the Dominions, and British Possessions, which have been dealt 
with by the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, and published or 
communicated to trader * during the year 1912— contd. 


Reporta from 

“Annual and Mis- 
cellaneone *’ series 
of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports 

OCCASIONAL (SPECIAL) RePOBTI 
PDBL1SH1D Mr THE u BOABD 

of Tbadb Joubnal.” 

Oocasional (special] 
Reports utilised 
for Cireulars to 
firms on the “8pe- 
olsl Register " of 
the Commeroial 
Intelligence 
Branch. 


$u*« in— 

edited at the 
Foreign Offioe and 
Board of Trade and 
published by the 
Foreign Offioe. 

Notices of 
Calls for 
Tender, 

Other. 

Total. 

Total. 


(II) Reports from His Majesty’s T 

'cade Commissioners and the Trade Corn* 


spondonts 

> in tho Dom 

inions ad 

rBritish 1 

Possessions. 


Europe . . , . 

— 

— 

5 

5 

__ 

5 

Africa .... 

— 

A3 

70 

119 

103 

AAA 

ZH 

Asia . . . # 

— 

2 

IS 

15 

6 

20 

America N. and Centra] 
and British West Indies. 

— 

88 

847 

385 

257 

642 

Australia, New Zealand 
and British Islands in 
the Pacific. 


113 . 

,139 

262 

189 

391 

Total 

— 

190 

580 

778 

504 

1,280 

Gbakd Total 

200* 

587 

2,040 

2,627 

1,127 

"3,984 


Appendix III. 

Statement shewing the number of Written Enquiries and of Personal Enquiries, respectively 
received at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade in the yean 1918 
to 1916 ; and giving particulars as to the Nature of tie Written Enquiries. 


Nature of Enquiries , 
Written Enquiries relative to— * 


* * 

1912. 

1018. 

1914. 

1016. 

1816. 

Statistics 

Lists Of firms, names df officials, and various other matters 
connected with foreign trade. 

Tariffs, Customs Regulations, and Certificates of Origin • 

Tenders and other openings for trade 

Official and other publications ...... 

Sources of supply and prioes 

Patents* trade marks, and merchandise marks 

Commercial travellers’ licenses, etc 

Railway and freight rates 

Health and olimate conditions, costs of living and general con* 
ditfons in plaoes abroad. 

Company law and other legal matters 

“Board of Trade Journal” 

Miscellaneous eubjecti 

626, 

6,820 

1,060 

707 

426 

221 

69 

40 

24 

153 

31 

169 

509 

546 

6*64 

1,070 

489 

812 

204 

68 

85 

24 

118 

87 

257 

465 

1,508 

16,826 

1,472 

1,285 

2,277 

618 

88 

16 

88 

. «8. 

107 

289 

1,82* 

- 668 
21,386 

2,179 

489 

2*28 

128 

4 48 

7 

82 

161 

409 

,7,002 

608 

15,457 

2,092 

806 

1,06* 

237 

101 

4 

887* 

u 

72 

688 

5*26 

Total Wbxttbk Eequibxes 

10,816 

9,829 

36,708 

84,848 


Personal Enquiries . 


6,889 

14,794 

14,686 

11.901 

Total 

16,488 

16,068 

44*96 

60,484 

80,018 


if inll'lS}! ^ * Commi*ton*ri for Australia, South Afafca 
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1. TOe Department oi Trade and Commerce ol Canada will be furnished with any 
ma<»able number of copies of all trade reports from the Far East and from any other distort 
which tbty may specify as soon as they are published. 

2. Any Canadian firms will be at liberty to apply direct to any of His Majesty's Consuls 
for information as to possibilities of sale of Canadian products, the methods under whieh 
business is conducted, and the best means of getting into touch with markets. They will 
receive all possible assistance in this matter, subject to the condition laid down in- the Report 
of the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, that the Consuls are primarily commis- 
noned to serve the trade of the United Kingdom. The Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce will be supplied from time to time with lists of His Majesty's Consular Represents- 
ativee ft© Far East and in other districts in which they are interested. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce will prepare a statement of Canada's com- 
mercial and industrial resources and developments, giving a list of principal industries and 
sources of supply, and indicating the questions upon which Canadian merchants and manu- 
facturers desire information. , This document, which will be revised from time to time, will 
be communicated to His Majesty's Consuls from the Foreign Office with instructions to pay 
particular attention to the questions referred to. The Commercial Attaches will bo instructed 
to report from time to time regarding them, and such reports will be forwarded from London 
to the Department of Trade and Commerce without delay. * 

4. Canadian Trade Commissioners will be at liberty to apply to His Majesty VConsuls 
for advice and assistance. 


5. Before any decision is taken on the question of attaching commercial agents to His 
Majesty's Consulates in the Far East (China, Japan, and Eastern Siberia), the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce will send out a special representative for the purpose of 
studying trade conditions on the spot and deciding on the best means of promoting Canadian 
trade there. His Majesty's Consuls will be instructed to give him every assistance, including 
the provision of interpreters and introductions to the principal officials and merchants, native 
and foreign. In particular he will be able to obtain in the offices of the Commercial Attach^ 
fn Yokohama and Pekin a great deal of valuable information regarding all forms of 
commercial activity. His Majesty's Consuls and the Commercial Attaches will be empowered 
to discuss with hijn the practicability of attaching Canadian commercial agents to the 
Consulates, but it is recognised that periodical visits of the kind suggested may be found to 
meet the requirements of Canada more efficiently and at less cost than the permanent attach- 
ment to the Consulates of commercial agentB. 

6. Should the Canadian Government desire that office room should be afforded in British 
Consulates for Canadian commercial representatives no objection w ould be raised jn principle. 

7. Each cage would be considered on its own merits and be a matter of arrangement 
between Canada and the British Government dependent on the needs and convenience of the 
Consular office. When snch accommodation is granted it is understood that the Consular 
office assumes no responsibility for the direction or work of the Canadian representative. 

8. The members of the Canadian commercial service will be 1 eligible for selection and 
entrance to the British commercial service on such terms and conditions as are set for other 
entrants thereto, subject to the regulations of the British Government in the carrying out of 
its service. 


JoBfciQN Office; 

m July 1912. 

Appendix V. 


Paine and Percentage of Indian Manufactured Merchandise exported to total exports of 
• Indian Merchandise . 


'Yew. 

* 

Value of total 
exports of Indian 
merchandise. 

Value of 
exports 
of Indian 
manufactured 
merchandise. 

Percentage of Indian 
manufactured articles 
exported to total 
exports of Indian 
merchandise. 


i 

i 

Per cent 

MU 

144,976,002 

83,269,984 

22-9 

1812 A 

169,601,806 

87,666,419 _ 

28-6 

191* ...... 

160,742,608 

86,791,162 

22-9 

1914 

188.268,990 

82,010,718 

28-2 

lfW 

118,968,684 

88,201,066 

32) 

m . . 

149,769,497 

49,688,466 

88*2 
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V alue and Percentage of British Manufactured Merchandise exported to total export I 
of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Value of total 
export! of the 
produce and 
manufacture* of 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Value of exports 
of articles 
manufactured 
in the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Percentage of the 
United kingdom 
manufactured articles 
exported to total 
exports of the 
produce and 
manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 


£ 

£ 

Per cent 

ran • . - 

454,119,298 

302,222,027 

79-7 

1912 . 

487,223,439 

*385,028,315 

79 

1913 

525,245,289 

411,308,358 

78-3 

1914 

430,721,357 

338,033,504 

78-6 

1916 ....... 

384,808,448 

292,920,785 

76-1 


NOTE ON EXHIBITIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

Paras. 

1. The Berlin Convention of 1912 1 and 2 


2. " Universal ” Exhibitions and “ Special ” Exhibitions ... 3 

8. Official Exhibitions and Officially recognised Exhibitions ... 4 

4. Provincial Exhibitions in India g 

5. Specialised or Special Exhibitions are of advantage not only to the 

consumer of goods, but to the manufacturer who requires educating 
equally with the consumer 6 

6. Fairs on the Board of Trade Model 7 

7. Specimen Catalogues as a means of familiarising manufacturers with 

enemy methods of advertising ....... 8 


In October 1912, an International Conference was held in Berlin on the invitation of the 
German Government for the purpose of limiting by international agreement the number of 
International Exhibitions and of establishing, as far as possible, a code of regulations with 
regard to the organisation and management of exhibitions. The Convention drawn up at 
this Conference was signed by the delegates of 16 countries. The Board of Trade in a 
memorandum summarised the causes which led to the summoning of the Conference: 
"International exhibitions had in the past constantly been held in places where the commercial 
results accruing from participation could not -repay exhibitors for the expense of sending 
a creditable exhibit. The selection of the date and locality of such exhibitions had been 
influenced not so much by the suitability of the market or the occurrence of an opportunity of 
assisting the development of trade as by the prospect of attracting visitors, ana achieving 
financial success for the promoters. The organisers of such exhibitions relied upon the rivalry 
existing between the manufacturers of the chief commercial hations to secure the participation 
of countries who would not take part if their commercial competitors were not represented. 
When deciding whether or not to participate in anv great international exhibition, the Govern- 
ments of the principal countries were in much the same position as individual exhibitors ; 
their decision depended not so much upon the benefits which were likely to accrue from 
participation, as upon the loss which would in all probability be sustained by the trade of 
their country if they abstained from an exhibition in which its commercial rivals took part.” 

2. “ The reasons for the reluctance on the part of manufacturers to take part in exhibitions 
were reviewed by a Committee which was appointed in 1906, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Alfred Bateman, to enquire into the nature and extent of the benefit accruing to this country 
(»\ e., the United Kingdom) from participation in great international exhibitions. The 
eviuence taken by this Committee showed that this reluctanoe to exhibit was attributable in a 
large degree to the following causes Exhibitions have been held too frequently. Their 
immense size has rendered it difficult for individual exhibits to attract the notice of prospective 
buyew, the attention of visitors being to a great eitent diverted from the exhibits by the 
latge number of sideshow and other items of entertainment T}ie large attendapoe of 



was 


t The Berlin Convention applies only to Inter- 
national Exhibitions, but the rules are very 
suitable for special exhibitions. 


fh& mv&A may benefit those induatries olamed under the heading of applied art which 
appetite the general pubHc, but this is by no means the case aa regards the staple industries 
Mope products are mainly o! interest to commercial men. The cumbrous procedure and 
elaborate setting of great international exhibitions have, moreover, been fonnd to entail un* 
neossstty trouble ana expense* The lengthy period of six months or more for which such 
exhibitions are kept open greatly increases the oost of maintenance and also involves the 
locking up for an nnnecessghly long time of the capital sams expended in the manufacture ol 
the inhibits. There has farther been # a general feeling that the value of awards gained at 
universal exhibitions has deteriorated owing to the frequency with which such exhibitions 
have been held, and the indiscriminate manner in which awards have been bestowed. 
Ma nu fac tur er s of certain classes of goods have also referred to the danger of having their 
patterns and designs copied by foreign rivals. The Committee pointed out, however, in 
regard to this last objection that the opportunities for obtaining information as to new designs 

are continually increasing and are by no means 
• Board of Trade Memorandum, Deoember 1913. confined to exhibitions."* These criticisms oh 

exhibitions would apply generally to largo exhibi- 
tions in this country. 

8. The Convention differentiated between (1) Universal exhibitions, and (2) Special 
exhibitions, i.e. f exhibitions the sole object of which is to assist in the development of one or 
more particular branches of a trade. This latter class of exhibitions is regarded as serving a 
useful purpose. Sir H. Llewellyn Smith pointed out to the Dominions Koyal Commission 
that the Specialised Exhibition held at Leipsic was patronised keenly by British publishers, 
as Leipsic is the centre of the world's book trade. To a certain extent this class of exhibitions 
is free from the difficulties which have made the manufacturers reluctant to take [art in uni- 
versal exhibitions. 

4 . It may ife «uoted that the experience gained by the Exhibitions Branch of the Board 
of Trade is tbit a large number of manufacturers will welcome the opportunity of taking 
part in officially recognised exhibitions, since this would offer a valuable opportunity of 
developing trade. An exhibition is ( official ' when it is organised, directed, and managed by a 
Government or it! delegates; it is 'officially recognised ' when it is organised, directed, and 
managed by a body which has obtained, for that purpose, the recognition, patronage, or 

authorisation of the Government. The Conven- 

t The Berlin Convention applie. only to Inter- *»» t states that " the recognition, patronage, or 
national Exhibitions, but the rules are very authorisation of the. Government shall not be 
suitable for special exhibitions. accorded to an exhibition or to participation in an 

exhibition, unless it affords substantial guarantees 
with regard to its administrative and financial organisation, and unless it assures to the 
Government and their delegates a power of generai control over the administration and 
financial management.'* The direct responsibility is assumed by the inviting’ Government, 
and this is a principle which might be adopted for provincial exhibitions in this country 
held at a minimum interval of three years, a limit which is laid down for international exhibi- 
tions by the Berlin Convention. Such a provincial exhibition would, it is believed, 
be welcomed by manufacturers — large and small. 

5. The exhibitors should be confined to British and Indian exhibitors but should exclude 
foreign non-British exhibitors. The exhibitions Bhould be in principle unlimited in scope, 
but m practice should be specialised to suit the conditions of the province or of that part of 
India in which they are held. It is an undoubted fact that many manufacturers have been 
reluctant to exhibit, largely owing to the fact that such exhibitions have been promoted in 
places afid at times where the expenses of sending exhibits would not cover the resulting 
business due to them. Exhibitions are useful as they stimulate the demand for products 
not hitherto known and they are of assistance in opening up local agencies as well 
ba developing those already inexistence. Provincial exhibitions should have as the basis 
Government responsibility and should generally follow the regulations which were made at 
the Berlin Convention in 1912. 

6. Exhibitions, if properly controlled, are of advantage not only to the consumer of 
good% but to the manufacturer who requires educating equally with the consumer, 

j 3 i nce the outbreak of war the Board of Trade has instituted fairs or exhibi- 
tion! Iko promote special trade, which have been remarkably successful. J Such models might 
^ . possibly with advantage be adopted in this 

j Appendix, page* 72*78. country. It is interesting to note that admission 

to the fair was ^invitation of the Board of Trade, and the general principle waa to reetrirt 
invitation* to , fie trade buyers. The object of the fairs was, m short, to give Bntiah 

firm* Munmortunitv of exhibiting goods of their own manufacture and to bring them into 
& VL and ovL. buyer.. _ More than 30,000 pe^o.vintelt^Bnt.ah 


with both Home ana oyewa ~ w w 

Industrie* Fair inring the dave on which itwai open, w., from the 10th to .Slat May 
loin 'OAf' ISO forenm find colonial buyer! were amongst the visitors. The buixnesi 
feLt^cSU af&eXo^ A similar Fair wa. hel?m 1916 and it « proposed to 
animal fain a permanent feature of, the Department of Commercial Intelligence of 

iffllrij Trviiittftt*- with theie eihibjiione, which ie worthy of imitation. 


a Dona nae waae Duyera, -mo v . -- , - ' . ® , . . 

ortnnity of eibibitfeg goods of their own manufacture and to bnng them mto 
both Lme and oversea buyeri. More than 30,000 pewna mted the Biotiah 


Jg.f.Jfa** WO, 0 MUM. 

Him . 1 »' 

German and Austrian methods of advertising. The Board has recently made a collection o 
about 7,200 specimen oatalogues of German and Austrian 'Origin which are of special interes 
to the trade. " Catalogues, samples, and prioes, ,# as Mr. Hooker in his u Handicap o 
British Trade with special regard to East Africa” points out, “are the working tools o 
the exporter, and his stock in trade j the invoices are the final varnish or French polish.* 
There are over 1,000 catalogues of machinery, iu addition to over 2,000 catalogues* o 
machine tools. There are about 800 toy catalogues, including the productions of the well 
known Nuremberg toy manufacturers. There are also about 200 catalogues of hardware 
200 catalogues of fancy goods, 520 of electrical goods, and 70 of glassware, in addition to i 
considerable number referring to tools, photographic apparatus, musical instruments, hottseholi 
utensils, furniture, stationery, etc. These German and Austrian catalogues are printed, it ma; 
be noted, in various languages to suit the importer. $ome are printed even in three, four, an! 
six different languages. Arrangements have been made by the Board of Trade wberelf 
catalogues ma^ be lent for & few days to United Kingdom firms. This scheme is well worth; 
6f imitation in this country. 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 


» 


a 
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Appendix- 

Lilt of Exhibition! and Fairt time tie outbreak of war [in the United Kingdom). 

' 1014. 

(1) Exhibition of German and Austrian samples at exchange meetings of manufacturers 
and buyers in London— September 24th to 25th ; October 7th to 8th, 22nd to 23rd j Novem- 
ber 5th to 6th, 1 9th to 20th, and December Srd to 4th. (Board of TradeJ 

1st Exchange meeting . . . Toy trade. 

... Glass, earthenware, and china. 

. Fancy goods. 

. . . Electroplate, cutlery, and clock. 

. . • Household utensils. 

. • . Jewellery and haberdashery. 

1915. 

(1) The first British Industries Fair held in London, 10th to 21st. May, 1915. The object 
of the Fair was to give the British firms an opportunity of exhibiting goods of their own manu- 
facture and to bring them into touch with both home and oversea buyers. (Board of Trade.) 

(2) Exhibition of samples of German and Austrian gcods bold by the Board of Trade. 

(8) Exchange meetings of manufacturers and buyers in London, January 7th to 8th, 28th 
to 29th; February 11th to 12th; March 3rd to 4th ; April 15th to. 16th. (Board of Trade.) 

7th Exchange meeting (7th— $th January) — Electrical apparatus and appliances. 

8th „ „ (28th — 29th January) — Cotton piece-goods and other textiles. 

9th „ „ (11th— 12th February) — Paper and stationery. 

10th „ „ (Srd— 4th March) — Hardware. 

Hth „ „ (15th— 16th April)— Hand and edge tools. 

(4) Exhibition of German and Austrian Catalogues. (Board of Trade.) 

(6) Exhibition of German and Austrian articles typifying successful design, 24th — 26th 
March, London. 

(6) War Exhibition in London by the London Chamber of Commerce, June to October. 

(7) Exhibition by the Board of Trade of samples of German and Austrian goods froni 
abroad at— 


(•) Leicester- 27th September — 2nd October. 
(•♦) Nottingham— 18th — 23rd October. 

(tit) Leeds — 8th— 18th November. 

(tv) Glasgow— 29th November— 4th December. 

(8) Toy Fair and Market in London. 


1916. 


(1) Second British Industries Fair in London held by the Board of Trade, 21st Feb- 
ruary to 3rd March. 

(2) Exhibition of German catalogues in London by the Board of Trade. 

(8) Exhibition of samples of German and Austrian goods from abroad bv the Board of 
Trade at— * 


(a) Sheffield— 7th to 18th April. 

(if Liverpool— 22nd to 27th May, 

(c) Birmingham— 23rd to 29th June. 

(d) jManohaster— 10th 15th July. 

($) .Bristol— 1st to 5th August. 
(/^Dublin— 21st to £0tb August 
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(4) London Fair and Market -14th to 24th March. 

(5) Clothing and Drapery Exhibition in London-May let to 12th. 

(0) Eoyal Agricultural Show in London— June 27th to July 1st. 

(7) Jewellers' and Silversmiths’ Exhibition in London— July 6th to 18th 

(6) Confectioners’ and Bakers’ Exhibition in London-September 2nd to 9th. 

(9) Grocers’ Exhibition in London— September 18th to 22nd. 

(10) Shoe and Leather Pair in London— Octobor 2nd to 7th. 

(11) Dairy Show in London— October 17th to 20th. 

(12) Brewers' Exhibition in London— October 28th to November 3rd. 

(18) Smithfleld Club Cattle Show in London— Docember 4th to 8th. 


NOTE ON CAPITAL INVESTMENTS IN INDIA. 

Endeavours have been made from time to time to estimate the capital invested each year 
for trading, industrial, and other purposes, but it has not been possible to record the total 
pbliai8sues o£ fresh capifkl, Indian and foreign, within the country. The tracing of new 
investments is fraught with difficulties, and no regular statement of total capital invested has 
been prepared for publication. The main difficulties are . 


(«) New issues may in part be made cither for tbo redemption of debt or for the fund- 
mg of loans already made, 

(4) Some companies conduct operations also in countries other than India, and capital 
raised for their general purposes cannot be correctly allocated between the 
countries in which it is actually used, and 

(c) Much private capital including that of unincorporated bankers, money-lenders 
merchants, etc., is invested, of which no record is available. * * 


fc. This department has, however, published annually the capital of the banks and joint* 
Stock companies whether incorporated in India or out of India but working in India, under 
the following classes o > 


(1) Presidency Banks. 

(?) Exchange Banks. 

(3) Indian Joint-Stock Banks and Loan Companies. 

(4) Insurance Companies. 

(5) Trading Companies — . 

(i) Navigation. 

(«} Railways and Tramways. 

(iti) Co-operative Associations. 

(tt>) Shipping, landing, and warehousing. 

4 M Printing, publishing, and stationery. 

• (vi) Others. 

(0) Mills and Presses — 

(i) Cotton Mills. 

(it) Jute Mills. 

(tit) Mills for wool, Bilk, hemp, etc. 

(if) Cotton and jute screws and presses. 

(v) Paper Mills. 

(ft) Rice Mills. 

(fit) Flour Mills. 

(fttt) Saw and Timber Mills. 

(t#) Others 

(7) Tea and other Planting Companies— 

• .(•) Tea. 

(it) Coffee and Cinchona. 

(t it) Others. 

(8) Mining and Quarrying— 

(<) Ual. 

(is) Gold. 

(iti) Others. 

(9) Land and Building, 

(10) Breweries. 

(11) Idfe Manufacture. 

h (1*) Sugar Manufacture. 

(13) Others. 

0. The Blue Boohs styled Statistical Tables relatirg to Banks in India " and “statis-' 
ica ralating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India and Mysore " publish the detailed 
figure* of the abovemen tioned Banks and joint-stock companies. They are also given in 
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** BHt “ h Ind “' V0lMle I * Commeroial StatMtios and Volume 

A half-yearly statement of increase or decrease in the paid-up capital of oomnaniea in- 
corporated in India is also published by this department, vide Appendix I ** 

_ A "tatement of joint-stock companies newly registered in Indih in eaeh month is 
oompiled in this Department and published. 

It my also be mentioned here that the capital employed on the Indian railways, irriga- 

£®v“r.T^u rfI " d " ” r» b “ d “ ll » 8 <*«<^ 

, , 4 ,‘ A has been prepared for the Commission to show the total capital, including 

debentures, invested in India during the years 1905-06 and 1910-11 to 1914-15 so ku 
ascertainable from available statistics. The statement is, it may be noted, defective and 
incomplete inasmuch as it exoludes, for example, the capital of exchange hunfc (£22 815 0001 
because it has not been possible to state correctly how much of it is employed in Indian 
business, and also the capital of certain foreign companies which do only part of their business 
in India for which accurate information is not available. Th» statement m divided into two 
parts-Part I deals with the paid-up share capital, including debentures, of companies registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, and those with a sterling capital carrying on business more 
or less exclusively in India. The share capital of railways is oxcluded as the total capital 
outlay on railways is shown in Part II, which also includes the capital outlay on irrigation 
and telegraphs, the loans of port trusts and municipalities, and the paid-up capital of oo- 


The total capital shown in Part 
follows 


amounted to £94,260,000, which is distributed as 


Presidency Banks 

Indian Joint-Stock Companies 

Foreign ditto 

Capital. 

£(1,000) 

. •. 2,600 

. 46,666 
. . . 34,166 

Debentures. 

*(1,000) 

7.269 

8,680 


Total . 83,320 

10,989 


Taking this total as 100, the shares in 1914-15 of the principal lines of business are as 


follows 


_ , Percent. 

Tea planting „ 

Cotton Mill* * 

Jute Mill. 

Coal mining *. A i i 

Indian Joint Stook Bank b * * * 4*1 

Gold mining \ \ * * J i 

Presidency Bank. a.L 

Tramway. \ \ \ ' *1 

Cotton and jute presses 


8*6 

21 


llie total amount of capital outlay, debts, loans, etc, shown in Part II was nearly £434 000 000 
of which Railways represent £846 millions, irrigation £36j millions, telegraphs ’ £84 
millions, mumoipal loans £16j millions, and port trust loans £20 millions. The total capita 
investments shown both in Part# I and II amounted to 8792 crores (£528,000 0001 in 
1914-15 as against 8523 orores (£349,000,000) in 1906-06, showing an increase of 8269 
crorps (£179,000,000) or 51 per oont. The most noticeable increases in 1914-15 as comnared 
with ten years ago (1905-06) are as follows : — ** 



Actual zxcbxjuie. 

Per cent of total 
inorease. 


£ millions. 

per oent. 

Railway* 

107 

46 

69*8 

Irrigation 

11 

43 

6*1 

Port Traits 

11*2 

124 

*6*3 

Cotton and jate mills and presses .... 

8*1 

44 

4*6 

Tea planting 

6*0 

44 

8*8 

Municipal loans 

3*7 

2S 

2*1 

Coal mining # 

Tl V j . in . 

8*8 

806 

1*8 


.v mb, uuuwmij w xvyntv iuo Cavan m me nxBt paragrapn or tnis memorandum that 

the table in Appendix II is not complete. The total of £528 millions, it may be noted 
m considerably lower thftn the gross annual value of the agricultural 'produoe of 

5. An index to the capital investment# referred to in the preceding i, ™ ven 

in Appendix III. „ * 
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Appendix I. 

Joint Stock Companies. 

letnent flowing increase or decrease in the Capital of Companies, incorporated in India and registered under 
the Indian Companies Act (FIT of 1913), during the half-year ending the 31st December, 1915. 


PBOVIEOBS. 


adras 

)mbay • ■ • 

nigal .... 
oited Provinces • , 

injab .... 
tlhi .... 
Drth-Wcst Frontier Province 
irma .... 
fntral Provinces and Berar 
iliar and Orissa 
Nun .... 

engaloro (Civil and Mily. Sin.) 
wrg . 

jmer-Merwara . 

Total Bbitish India 

y^re State (b) 

Grand Total 


Provinces. 


dras . , 

mbay . , , t 

'tod Provincos . \ 

njab . 

* . : : ; 

“to -West Frontier ProTinoe 
rcna . 

tral Provinloes and Bern 
w and Oriaaa . 
wn . 

(CWU UHl MU;. Btn.) 

ler ’MorwK» ; : 

Toni Bram Inu 

Qiiin Total 


Total pail-up Capital at 

T&Jt CLOSE Of THE FBKYIOUS 
HALF-YEAR . 


Share Cupitul. 


Rb. 

(0)6,65,80,948 

80,47,22,663 

31,16,47,708 

8,87,43,597 

1,38,10,438 

29,82,511 

2,19,670 

6,88,62,229 

(a)45,36,656 

13,17,159 

10,72,322 

7,62,165 

24,000 

18,26,320 


79,71,07,846 


42,28,991 


80,13,36,387 


Debenture 

Capital. 


Rs. 

(o) 37,66,606 
4,21,07,281 
6,05,44,383 
17,58,160 
6,46,800 


26,343 

42,213 


10,000 


10,89,01,885 


New Companies REGIS- 
TERED DURING | 

THE HALF-YEAB. i 


Companies wound up dubino 
the haif-ibab. 


Number. 


G 

10 

3(1 

1 

2 

1 

” 1 


57 


Authorised 
Share Number. 
Capital. I 


Paid-up 

Share 

Capital. 


Paid-up 

Debenture 

Capital. 


Rs. 

18,59,990 
40,20,000 I 
1,66,41,000 
8,00,000 
1,00,000 
60,000 , 


23 

9 

8 

9 


76,00,000 ! ii 


3,08,70,990 


10,89,U1,885 


20,000 


58 


3,09,90,990 


91 


Rs. 

4,79,800 

60,65,074 

6,77,076 

1.07,427 

5,06,977 


48,20,144 

"30,672 

20,289 


1,28,32,408 


Rs. 

10,16,378 

86,000 


4,731 


10,67,103 


86,460 


1,29,17,868 


10,67,103 


Increase or decrease in the paid-up 
Capital op Companies existing at 

THE END OF THE HALF-YEAR AS 
COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS 
HALF-YEAR. 

Total ne 

( + ) OR DB 

in paid- 

DURING 

YE 

T INORIAS1 
OREASI (— ) 

up Capital 
rns halp- 

AR. 

Total paid-up Capital 

AT THl END OP THE 

halp-ibab. 

Increase. 

| Decrease. 

Share 

Capital. 

Debenture 

Capital. 

Share 

Capital. 

Debenture 

Capital. 

Share 

Capital. 

Debenture 

Capital. 

Share 

Capital. 

Deben- 

ture 

Capital. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

Rb. 

28,66,295 

65,18,591 

69,33,813 

74,38,017 

3,42,579 

10,031 

649 

6,22,654 

4,070 

42,246 

40,070 

5,938 

- 442 

R«. 

79,196 

48,73,000 

500 

151 246 

3,600 

Ra. 

12,73,668 

19,65,856 

49,234 

2,Ooil20 

8,619 

... 

2) 254 

Ra. 

15,760 

2,15,000 

24,05,926 

1,33,300 

30,700 

16*663 

Ra. 

+ 11,01,827 
—15,07,338 
+ 52,07,504 
+ 72,70,690 
#-2,23,398 
+ 10,031 
+ 649 
—43,97,610 
+ 4,070 
+ 5,674 
+ 16,212 
+ 5,938 

•—1,812 

Rb. 

+ 63,446 
i + 30,41,028 
— 24,41,426 
—1,33,300 
— 30,700 

Ml 

Ml 

-6,147 

+ "3,600 

Rb. 

5,76,91,776 

30,32.15,825 

31,68,66,272 

4,60,1*187 

1,35,87,040 

29,92,542 

2,20,319 

5,44,5*619 

46,40,626 

18,22,733 

10,88,634 

7,68,103 

24,000 

18,2*608 

Hi. 

88,30,061 

*67,48,909 

6,81,02,957 

16,2*860 

6,15,600 

26,348 

**36,066 

• ft 

"14,100 

! 3*8,09,395 

49,71,442 

34,84,750 

28,17,888 

+ 74,92,237 

+ 10,97,001 

80,45,99,583 

10,99,98,886 

6, 6*677 

... 

91,985 

... 

+ 3,87,242 

... 

46,16,233 

... 

3,43,74073 

49,71,442 

85,78,735 

28,17,838 

+ 78,79,479 

+10,97,001 

80,92,16,816 

10,99,98,886 


( ■—-wwauw 9 ana xu incmae tne paia-op capital of new Uompanies re 
l ) Refiied. (6) Registered under t&e Mysore Regulation, 111 of 1895. 


This statement is compiled from returns furnished half-yearly by Begistrars of Joint Stock Companies * 
a comparison of columns 2' and 8 with columns 15 ana 16, it will be seen that in British India there 
net increase of Bs. 74,92,000 in paid-up share oapital and of Bs. 10,07,000 in debenture capital at the 
fch; • ending December 1915, as compared with the preceding half-year ending June 1015. 

ais mereaeeiJie United Provinces accounted for Bs. 72,71,000 and Bengal for Bs. 52,07,000 in paid-up 
% 1 iaeo^uited .for B* 86,42,000* in debenture oapital. In the Native State of Mysore the 

c *P*»»l WMmmil 2a’ 8.87-000. 



fekmttfr. 


Mr. 6. lirilay 0S4 
Skimu. 



Appendix II. 

Statement showing capital inverted in India, eo/ar at ascertainable from available rtafirtict. 



1906-00 

1910-11. 

1911-12 

1918-18 

1918-14 

1914-16 

Percent 

Me to 
total, 
sham 

capital. 

P* 

Q 

1 

I.— Paid up share capital (including debentures) 
of companies, registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, and of foreign companies, 
incorporated outside India (excluding Insur- 
ance, Narigation, and general trading 
oompaniea, which only partly do businoi* 
in India)— 

£(1,000 

86(1,000] 

£(1,000 

• 

£(1,000 

£(1,000 

£(1,000 



Presidency Banks (a) , . . , 

2 , mo 

2,400 

2,400 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2*6 


Indian Joint Stock Banks and Loan Companies 

1,913 

8,660 

3,621 

8,896 

3,792 

3,940 

4*1 


Insuranoe 

67 

196 

232 

274 

307 

889 

*4 


Tramway* * 

1,400 

4,476 

6,729 

6,763 

6,67.0 

2,367 

25 


Navigation ...... 

206 

938 

972 

790 

824 

869 

*9 


Cotton Mills 

10,16b 

12,266 

12,386 

12,286 

12,888 

13,907 

14*8 


Jute Mills , . . , 

7,016 

8,806 

9.479 

8,827 

10,380 

10,610 

111 


Cotton and Jute Screws and Presses 

1,169 

1,739 

1.843 

1,885 

2,080 

1,942 

2*1 


Papor Mills ...... 

893 

408 

409 

402 

486 

483 

*6 


Bice Mills 

1,144 

2,877 

2,696 

2,698 

2,888 

866 

*9 


Saw and Timber Mills «... 

390 

182 

91 

78 

871 

226 

*2 

< 

Tea Planting Companies , , . 

16,G82 

18,106 

18,819 

18,961 

18,836 

29,589 

24 


Coal Mining 

1,604 

4,911 

4,920 

4JB89 

6,090 

4,914 

6*2 


Gold Mining •••«.. 

2,678 

3,210 

2,996 

3,083 

2,773 

2,649 

2*7 


All other Companies (including General Trad- 
ing Compauies.) 

9,826 

18,808 

28,958 

26,307 

20,766 

£6,819 

28 

i 

Total 

66,864 

83,002 

90,660 

93,678 

95,466 

94,259 

100 

1! 

II.— Capital outlay, debts, loans, etc.— 









Railways (capital outlay) (6) ... 

289,012 

292,698 

800,045 

810,100 

880,068 

843,148 

.«• 

61 

Irrigation (capital outlay) (ft) , , • 

26,663 

81,620 

88,182 

84880 

86,686 

86,679 

... 


Telegraphs ditto (ft) . . , 

6,204 

7,412 

7,6^0 

7,866 

8,118 

8(860 

Ml 

1 

Port Trusts (capital debt) (c) • , 

9,011 

16278 

16,616 

17,016 

18,730 

80,190 

* 

M. 

l 

Municipal loans (<f) 

12,998 

16,166 

16,271 

15,697 

16,108 

16,667 

... 

1 

Co-operative Societies (paid-up oapKal) 

81 

1,361 

8,869 

8,662 

6,146 

6,977 

... 

1 

Total 

893,980 

864,180 

874,972 

889,070 

418,746 

484,007 ' 

... 


Gia»d Total £(1,000) 

848,784 

447,188 

466, m 

482,048 

609,201 

688,286 * 

tee 

11 

=B (lakhs) 

6,28,16 

6,70,70 

, 

6,08,2* 

j. 

7,88,97 

i,«m 

7,9>75T‘ 

„ 

ce 


Not*.— This statement is necessarily incomplete. It excludes, among other things* (1) the capital of unhangs bid* 

(Iammuim <!& m Thmmmm XT .* r* i m *. \ * i i w i n . * *•* i. mm > i «h 


— _ — -- — •MMHijncw. *« mwuuci, mmmm vnmm butun* tjLi uw vmuwi w. wunmnw 

Cofflpawt8 {e.y., Insorsnoe, Nari^&ioD, General Trading) registered elsewhere than in India Thble^ww* 1 ®! 

I (8; the capita] invested in numerous bosineseee which do not oomc within the prowow « 


£840,000,000 sterling j , 
Indian Companiee Act 


(a) Incorporated under the Presidency BaoksAot, XI of 18)T0. 

(b) The total capital outlay pn Hallway*, Tdegmphi 
(e) The total capital debt of the Port Trusts at thietd <* 

(4) The muaieipal lfl 

. , / i tswother oil j 
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Index to capital invatments. 
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Items, 

Referenoe. 

Banks, Exchange 
„ Indian Joint-Stock 
„ Presidency 

■ i 

1. Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India 

2nd issue, pages 3-5, 8-10, 11-14. ’ 

2. Statistics of British India, Part II, 0th issue, page. 

Breweries . 

• 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7 th issue 

Volume I, pages iii, 108. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 18 and 
27. 

Building and Land 

• 

(See Land and Building.) 

Capital paid-up, half-yearly 
or decrease. 

increase 

Published in the Indian Trade Journal and Gazelle of 
India . 

Cinchona and Coffee 

• • 

(See Coffee and Cinohona.) 

Coal ... 

• • 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue, 
Volume I, pages 103 and 117. 

2. Report on the production and consumption of coal 
in India, 9th issue, pages 27-29. 

3. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 13 and 
27. 

Coffee and Cinchona 

• • 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue. 

Volume I, pages 103 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 13 and 
27. 

Cotton and Jute Screws and 1 

Cotton Mills 

Presses . 

• • 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue, 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue, 

Volume I, pages 52-57, 102 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-16, pages 12 and 
27. 

Co-operative Associations 

• a 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27. 

, Co-operative Societies • 

• • 

Statistics of British India, Part II, 6th issue, pages 
79-85. 

Exchange Banks • 

• • 

(See Banks.) 

Flour Mills . « . 

■0 

• * 

1* Statistical Abstract of British India, 7th issue, 
Volume I, pages 102 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
M. 

QM 

• * * 

1. Statistical Abstraot for British India, 7th issue, 

Volume I, pages 108 and 117. 

2. Statistics telating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, -1914-1 5, pages 18 and* 
27. 
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Bslenaoa 

Hemp Mille , 

• V 

(See Mills for wool, silk, hemp, etc,) 

Ice Manufacture 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th ism, 

Volume I, pages 108 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 18 and 
27. 

Indian Joint-Stock Banks . 

(See Banks.) 

Insurance Companies 

V 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117. 1 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-16, pages 12 and 
27, 

Irrigation 

Si 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue 
Volume I, pages 203, 200— 211, 1 

Joint-Stock Banks • • 

(See Banks.) 

Joint-Stock Companies : newly regis- 
tered, 

A statement published monthly in the Indian Trade 
Journal . 

Jute Mills 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue 

Volume I, pages 78—75, 102 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, J914-J5, pages 12 and 
27 . 

Jute Screws and Presses 

1 (See Cotton and jute screws and presses.) 

Land and Building 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue 

Volume I, pages 103 and 117. # 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stook Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 13 and 
27. 

Landing, shipping, and warehousing 

(See Shipping, eto.) 

Mills and Presses . 

1 . Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117. 1 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stook Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27.- 

Mills for wool, silk, hemp, otc. 

Ditto ditto. 

Mining and Quarrying . 

1. Statistical Abstract fgr British India, 7th issue 

Volume I, pages lOSund 117. # 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in, 
British India and Mysore, 1914-15, page 18 and 
27* 

Municipalities . , 

Statistical Abstract for British India. 7th Issue 

Volume IV. * 1 # 

* 

Navigation , , , 

(Sm Trading Companies.) 

Paper Mills 

» 

1. Statistical AUtract for Brituh India fti imm 
Vdumcl, flag* 76—77, 102 and UZ 
£ * « Joint-Stock Gompaaun h 

Wnaah India and Mysore, 1914-16, peg* lg «k 

Plantog Companwe . .-V, ; - i 




Calcutta. 
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Items. 

Reference. 

Port Trusts 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue, 
Volume IV. 

Presidency Banks , 

(See Banks.) 

Presses 

(See Mills and Presses.) 

Printing, publishing, and stationery , 

•> 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th iasno 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117. * 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 
British India and Mysore, 19H-1B, pages 12 and 

Quarrying 

(See Mining and Quarrying.) 

Railways 

J*K 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th iaue 
Volume I, page 198. ’ 

Rice Mills 

1. Statistical Abstract for British Iudia 7th issue 

! Volume 1, pages 102 and 117. * ' 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27. 

Saw and Timber Mills . 

Ditto ditto. 

Silk Mills . 

Ditto ditto. 

Shipping, landing, and warehousing. 

Ditto ditto. 

Stationery, printing, and publishing . 

(See Printing, publishing, etc.) 

Sugar . 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India-, 7th issue, 

Volume I, pages 108 and 117. 1 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 13 and 
27 . 

lea and qther Planting Companies . 

Ditto ditto. 

Telegraphs 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue, 
Volume I, page 191. 

Timber Mills .... 

(See Saw and Timber Mills.) 

Trading Companies 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, 7th issue, 

Volume I, pages 102 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27. 

^Tramways 

(See Trading Companies.) 

Warehousing .... 

(See Shipping, Landing, etc.) 

Woollen Mills * . 

« 

1. Statistical Abstract for British India, Volume I, 

pages 78— 79, 102 and 117. 

2. Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in 

British India and Mysore, 1914-15, pages 12 and 
27. 


Oral Evidence, 16ih,Jakuary 1917 . 

Mr* d. Ckalterton.— Q, I understand that most of the statistics that are compiled in your 
offioe are supplied to y#u mainly by the various Departments of Government and what I irant * 
to know is whether you .have any organization at all in the way of checking the methods by 
< which these statistics axe nrenared locally ?— U, The methods by which the statistics am 



prepared are checked from time to time. The check is often an indirect one. The retarps 
when received in the sections (of which there are ten in the office) are scrutinised carefully 
and discrepancies pointed out to local authorities. This often results in a change method. 
The check on the returns has been greatly increased since the department was recreated in 
1914. For example, as regards prices", two days ago I got a return of wheat prioee from 
the United Provinces and I was not quite satisfied with the wholesale price of wheat in 
Benares. 1 immediately telegraphed to the Director of Agriculture and he made enquiries 
and reported to me the correct figure. Similarly I had another case relating to wool. 1 was 
quite sure that the prices returned by the local agency were incorrect and I consulted 
Mr. McWatters, who is in charge of the wool scheme, and he said that the prices were not those 
which he was paying. I * then reported the matter to the Local Government regarding the 
system of collection which \vas bad in that locality. Steps have now' been taken to get the 
Sub-divisional Officer to check these figures, In August, 1915, while examining the method 
as to how the quarterly trade valuation returns for certain marts in Dacca had been prepared, 
I found that the return for a certain quarter was prepared weeks after the end of the quarter 
to which the prices related and was only a return for the <^ay on which the prices were taken 
and not the average prices prevailing during the quarter. Also the prices were collected by 
a peon of the local Sub-Deputy Magistrate. For checking the method of preparation of ^ rail- 
borne trade statistics we have a Statistical Auditor who goes round to the different railway 
audit offices, and in each office checks a complete set of weelcly or fortnightly returns taken 
at raudom. 

p Q. Take cotton, for example. Do you check the estimated outturn of cotton against the 
subsequent movements of cotton in that area by the railway returns ? — A. No. Attempts have 
been made from time to time in the Department of Statistics to check the estimates, province 
by province, hv statistics of internal movements of cotton, but they have not been quite suc- 
cessful, owing mainly to the unregistered movements of cotton by road. Provincial authori- 
ties, who are acquainted with local conditions, are, however, to carry out such a check in 
accordance with orders of Government on the subject. This department makes a comparison 
of the total estimates for India with exports and consumption for India as a whole every year 
in the cotton forecasts and in the li Area and Yield of Principal Crops.” 

Q. With regard to statistics of prices, for instance, in the rail-borne traffic returns, I found 
in some cases that exports of silk from Mysore State, which is one of your sub-divisions, are 
valued at totally different rates when it is exported to Bombay as compared with the rafceB to 
Madras. Why is that ?—A. The reason for this is that under existing orders the trade of a 
British Province with the Native States is valued according to the prices prevailing in that 
British Province. The whole question of improving the inland trade returns is now under the 
consideration of Government. 


Q. Do you get your information from the Collectors of Bombay and Madras, or how is 
it obtained ?—A. Which information ? y 

Q, Take, for instance, the value of silk. Who would put down the valuation in the 
returns ? — A. The provincial authorities. 

Q. Have you any idea of how it is arrived at ?—A. It is arrived at by multiplying the 
quantity by the value rate fixed by the provincial authorities. Each province prepares a list 
of value rates based on local prices, but I understand it is primarily the clerks who ’go out to 
the bazaar and get information. The maritime provinces, however, obtain their value rates for 
imported articles from the Custom Houses. The value rates for Bengal are compared, as far 
as practicable, with the prices quoted in the local Chamber's Price Currents. The inland 
trade returns of Uengal as also other Bengal statistical returns, it may be noted, are compiled 
in the Department of Statistics. The statistical work of the Bengal Government was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Statistics during the administration of Sir John Woodburn in 
1901. 

Q. Have you any authority or any establishment by which you can deal with these figures 
when they have gone wrong ? — A. Yes. These -figures are compared with those of the previous 
quarter and any large variation in price is pointed out to the authorities concerned for 
verification. This has been very systematically done since April, 1914. 

Q. But are these things properly investigated by the local authorities? — A. I think they # 
do their best, and since we have given attention to this, local authorities are more vigilant now 
than they were. For example, Local Governments are now reporting and explaining variations 
of importance to us without our asking. This is eminently satisfactory. 

Q. The sea-borne trade returns are very reliable and accurate, but the inland trade returns 
which are furnished by the railways are frequently inaccurate ? — A» I agree with you that they 
are not altogether accurate. The quantities are token from the invoices in the railway audit 
offices. You remember a case from Mysore recently. It was pointed out to us that our figures 
for quantities were incorrect. It was a case of coal. The Mysore authorities overlooked one 
vital point. They took as total imports of coal into Mysore only the imports from Bombay 
and Madras but left out of consideration ooal which came from the Nixanrs Territory, Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa straight through Madras to Mysore, and that made a great difference in 
the figures. Our figures, therefore, were correct Quantities are token from invoices and 
therefore are more accurate than the .values assigned to the quantities. There is nreheokJntf 
•of the quantity figures because it would require a mwah larger staff in all sailway torn 
offices and errors occasionally find their way in the* figures. For example (I quote n carious, 
hut I am glad to say, very exceptional cass], in (it furnished ay tbe Great India* 



Okleatte. 


fiC? JHSVf T 9 h n Wn that . 7 ' 115 maunds of Indian silk were imported into 
BomUj port from Calcutta. On enquiry it transpired t hat the figures related toTndkn tea 

«t st the finsi fM • auj individual to discover how to 

j ™ hat 1 8h ° uld ],ke *> know >*. would it not be practicable to issue 

tSSoal knjjfedm Sfhe rnTtW^V" “ 8l, » htl . v .“ m P ,er form so that people who have no 
“ P f h f ?T“« theBe ®‘«ti8ticB can obtain accurately the 

luS howZr ^f ? ~V- d ° If th, " k the retur “" * re diffioult to understand. The whole 
2"£? J i. rX’ftf B ’ m f lfj : ng " uH “ rne tfade 8tatisticl and of ' m P r °ving the « block 
and iLr B,d f 0f G ! Ve *T m n nt ’ and tLe > have reft ' rl « d the matter to the 
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L1 .®' ® lve .y 0 ? ever issued hand books describing wliat statistics you issue ?—A. To each 
publication a list is appended showing the various Blue Books, White Papers, etc., issued bv the 
department, and thiB is also published in the Government Gazettes and kept up to date 
This serves as a guide We are considering the publication of a hand book. We also have 
published special hqg*i books as to,the compilation of the forecasts, as to how to compile the 
inland trade returns, foreign sea-borne and laud trade returns, etc., with the previous Govern- 
ment rulings on the subject. 


Q. One difficulty that we have met with is that it is uot easy to find out whether there is 
a change of method in recording these statistics. One example which occurs to ms at the 
moment is one in which the Madras Government made a serious change by suddenly including 
all zamindari lands in their returns which were not previously included, and the consequence 
was that when we took up the statistics at an interval of five years we found an enormous 
increase, but not a real increase, which was due to the sudden change in the method of return- 
ing the statistics ?— A. This is unavoidable when improvements arc effected in statistical returns 
and incomplete returns are made complete, but whenever such important changes are made in 
the statistics the facts are clearly explained in the footnote to the tables in order to avoid any 
misapprehension on the part of the reader. 

Q, Could you not issue a note as regards each statistical return stating duringthe last ten 
years or whatever interval is convenient for the purpose, what changes have been made either 
by the Department of Statistics or by the Local Governments who have furnished the statistics, 

so that we may not fall into gross errors on account of these changes having been made ?■ A. 

I will take a note of it. It will be rather a big piece of work as regards many of the returns. 
In the sea-borne tmde returns, for example, every year in March wc review all the requests wo 
have had for additional information during the year and sub-divide uur beads or specify new 
articles accordingly and every year we are making considerable changes there to meet the 
requirements of trade. For example, if a man comes and wants us to show talking machines 
and records, or stout and porter, or sulphate of ammonia, etc., separately, we look into the 
question and if lie gives us good reasons I consult the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and the Collectors of Customs and then I write to the Collectors of Customs as to 
the classification to be adopted. It is, as I say, a big piece of work, but I do not see why wc 
should not consider this. M 

Q. You think that a reduction can be made in the number of articles classified ?— A. As 
regards the foreign sea-borne trade the articles are not to 3 numerous. In fact we have to add 
to them as I have just mentioned. But with regard to the inland trade returns, when we met 
at the last Railway Conference, the general opinion was that it would be better to make a list of, 
say, about 20 articles which would cover 80 or 90 per cent of railway's trade, and the result 
of that would be that we would get out returns more quickly and they would be of consi- 
derable utility to the railways concerned. Until we hear from the Railways and the Railway 
Board, nothing can be done in the matter. 


Q. For purposes of administration these statistics published in that form in comparatively 
general classifications are probably all that is wanted, but when we come to deal with the 
statistics for purposes of trade and for making enquiries with regard to a new industrial develop- 
ment, they are of too general a character to give the information which is usually required. 
In Mysore we have an enormously large classification in the railway statistics. Would it not 
be practicable to do something of that kind for the rest of India ? — A. I do not think so. 1 do 
•not think it would be wise. Would it not be better when you made a special industrial enquiry 
to getout special figures from the audit offices ? 

Q . Is it practicable for us to write to your office and ask for special information of this 
kind to be got eut for making a specific enquiry ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Are you*n a position to supply such information ?— A, We are in a position to supply 
each information, t.c., information not given in the returns for the whole of India. What we 
would do is that we would write to the various audit offices or the Director of Agriculture, for 
example, of the Central Provinces, or local authorities, and see if we could get information for 
you from the invoices. 


Q. But supposing I wanted to know the number of clocks imported into Bombay for the 
past five years, that is not returned separately in your classification?-^. In the sea-borne 
trade returns there is a head a Clocks and Timepieces ” and figures for this head have been 
separately recorded since April, 1912. So I would be able to take the number of clocks and i 
ttPH^ieoes imported hy eea into Bombay for the past four years. But if you wanted to know* 
tie timid metributtoa of those imports I should not ordinarily be able to take figures frep 
. ifaeftSway audit offices for more than a year or two years at most. 

fine 
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Q. The invoice* in railway audit offices are destroyed ?— • A. They; are destroyed generally 
after two years. # 

Q. Another difficalty that we experienced in dealing with these statistics is that a large 
proportion of the home trad# is classified under f Miscellaneous *t — A. At present that is the 
case. But 1 looked into this about a year ago, and found that the list of articles was lua 
exceedingly large one (containing 123 articles) and that most of those articles in themselves 
were comparatively unimportant. They were not worth recording separately as they would 
unnecessarily increase the wort in railway audit offices. 

Q. They are comparatively unimportant from the statistical point of view, but when we 
are dealing with investigations many of them become of extreme importance ? — A . We oould 
in future write to the Director of Industries similar to what we do in the case of sea-borne 
trade returns to Collectors of Customs and chambers of commerce asking if there are any 
articles in inland trade which the Director would like to be separately shown, but then the 
difficulty would be that we should not always be able to get figures for suoh articles for all 
India. 

Q. In regard to Inland Trade Returns you have asysteih of returningj%ot the gross weights 
but gross weights tninun certain deductions of an arbitrary character?—^. Prior to 1880-81 
the weights shown in the returns were gross weights, but these were considered by Govern- 
ment as inaccurate and a table was drawn up after elaborate investigation, in which the 
proportion borne by weight of packing to total height in the case of each commodity was 
shqwn in the form of a percentage. In 1883 Mr. (afterwards Sir) Bamfylde Puller wrote 
a note on railway traffic registration under instructions from Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward 
Buck, Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture. In 
that note Sir Bamfylde Fuller said that inaccuracy resulting from the entry of gross instead 
of net weights was in great measure, if not wholly, obviated by the adoption of a system under 
which deductions were made in the audit office from the invoice weights in accordance with 
a table drawn up after careful investigation, in which the proportion ordinarily borne to gross 
weight bv weight of packing was shown in the case of each article. The deduction rates 
are not arbitrary; 

Q. Would it not be better to return gross weights on the railway invoices and allow those 
who have tu deal with statistics afterwards to make their own deductions ? — A. There seems to 
be no great objection, hut the weights of packings in the case of a fairly large number of 
articles vary from 10 to 70 per cent of the total gross weights and those who use the returns 
will have no idea of the allowances to be made on account of packing ; for example, gross 
- weight of cotton piece-goods packed in boxos exported from Calcutta during 1915-16 
amounted to 268,612 maunds, of which 48,350 maunds (or 18 per cent) represented the weight 
of packing and the net weight shown in the returns was 220,262 maunds. Similarly groSB 
weight of imports of tea into Calcutta in that year was 8,095,336 maunds, while the net 
weight was 2,867,932 maunds, the difference 727,404 maunds (or 28*5 percent) representing 
the weight of packing. It may bo added that the net weight is always shown in the foreign 
sea-borne trade returns. 

a 

Q. As regards the values of railway traffic, would it be possible to get the values put on 
the invoices? Would it be possible for the railway companies to insist upon a declaration of 
value on the way bills ? — A. I do not think so, and even if they did insist, this Vould not 
result in accurate returns. Nothing Bhort of legal enactments will help us in the matter. 

Q. Are there not returns of value on the way bills? — A. No. I should have thought that 
it would be an extremely difficult thing to insist that every person who sends** parcel or 
anything by railway should declare the correct value. How are you going to check these 
valuos ? The question of having values declared by consigners of goods was considered by 
the Government of India in 1885 and 1898 and they decided that values based on declaratons 
which there were no means of checking would be even more fallacious than those obtained 
under the present system. The question was also considered by the Statistical Committee 
in 1905 who were not in favour of the proposal. They said that, apart from the faot that 
Government appeared to have no legal power to require value declarations from consigners, 
they were more than doubtful whether the values go recorded, over which it wonld be impos- 
sible to exeroise any appreciable check, would approximate more closely to the truth than the, 
values obtained under the present system. 

Q. Do these railway returns inolude parcel traffic or is it entirely omitted ?— A. Parcel 
traffic is carried, of course, by passenger, and not by goods trains. The returns inolude parcel 
traffioof treasure only. We obtain for the Government of Bengal special returns of fish 
tr&ffio whioh is compiled from parcel way bills. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Are you in a position to judge whether the statistics which are 
prepared in your department are largely used by the commercial community?— -if. The only 
way we oan judge is by looking at the distribution lists and the number of enquiries we get from 
time to time from traders. Please see Appendices V and VII to mj note on the collection and 
distribution of statistics. Experience has shown that the oommeroal puhlic do hot know all 
that is published, and I have been frequently advised by commercial men to ask Chambers 
of Commerce for lists of firms in sp^al trades and to draw their attention to the particular 
trade statistics, returns, reports, etc.;? which are of use to them. In this connection please 
* refer to my memoranda on statistics, paragraph 83, and 4xi commercial intelligence, paragraphs 
7 and 9. We would also be the better of aPubBeity Section, and I mean to take this ujp 
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after the war, 'when other schemes connected with the usefulness of the department to traders 
will be discussed. 

Q. Ton find that you do get a large number of supplementary enquiries ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get muoh criticism of the form in which the statistics are presented ? — A. We 
get such criticism sometimes from the commercial community and from trade papers or 
newspapers. For example, the Economist recently pointed out that the . estimates of outturn 
published in our Cotton Forecasts were generally understated. Another critic recently 
pointed out that our trade values for Rangoon about steel pipes were in his opinion too high. 

Q , Are you generally able to give the supplementary information which is asked ? — A. 
Very often in the case of Sea-borne trade returns. It means sometimes going through the 
bills of entry and shipping bills in the Custom Houses and the Collectors of Customs are very 
helpful in the matter. 

Q. How far has your Department been able to give such information without reference to 
higher authority ?—A. Since 1 took over charge 3 years ago, the Hobble Member in charge, 
b a« given us a very free hand, and^we have had every possible assistance. It is only in very 
special cases that extra staff would be involved and in such cases I refer to the Commerce and 
Industry Department by which we are officially controlled, and they usually sanction it if they 
think it necessary. 

Q. And you have made it a point to study the needs of the commercial community and 
meet them as far as you are able? — A. YeB, and I am almost in constant touch, when I go^ou 
tour, with members of Chambers of Commerce, and in Calcutta I meet daily men who are well- 
posted in their particular lines of business. 1 have always got the greatest assistance 
from commercial men who have really been sometimes, as it were, a kind of advisory board. 
When too I was last at Karachi, they pointed out that the all-India cotton forecast was not 
quite accurate for that part of India, and then we Fat down and looked into the matter and 
found that one firm exported a great deal of cotton, nnd as compared with the total production 
for a series of years it was probable we had underestimated the outturn in those cases. In 
this way and in similar other ways one gets into touch with the local authorities. 

Q. It is part of your duty to collect statistics of joint stock companies?—-^. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any difficulty arising in tbecour B e of your.investigatiou owing to the fact 
that there are not in India a body of Chartered Accountants just as we have got at homo on 
whose information you can rely ?— ' A. No difficulty has been experienced in the Department of 
Statistics. Under the new Companies Act, the Registrars of Joint Stock Companies collect 
information, and they see that the information conforms with the Act and they send us reports 
periodically. We refer to them regarding details, e.g>, of misclassification, paid up capital, 
etc., when we have reason to dcubt the accuracy of any return. 

<2. You simply analyse the return ?— A. We analyse, consolidate, and publish the returns. 
The Blue Book is published as “ Statistics relating to Joint Stock Companies in British India 
and Mysore.” 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbboy Currimbboy.— Q. Do you get from the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce correct returne about presses ?— A. It ie only as regards certain Native States, 
namely, Hyderabad, Mysore, Kajputana, and Central India, that the Bombay Cnamber gives 
thie information, and We have not, 1 regret to say, been successful. 1 he information from 
British provinces (which include returns of Native States within their boundaries) is fair y 
satisfactory and will improve ae time goes on. The Secretary of the ManeHester federation 
(Mr. Arno S. Pearse) wrote on 28th January 1016 as follows: 

The value of your compilation will bo »oon reeognined and I trait that within a compnratively short time 
your Profs Boturn. will be a reliable guide a. to the size of the growing crop of cotton in India. 

Q. Ae you know, in the Native States, there is a lot of cotton grown and we do not get 
statistic about it ?-A. Exactly so. The difficulty is this. When we started thie system of , 
Cotton preee returns, the Bombay Chamber undertook to get statisUs from certain Native 
States and we undertook to get them from the Bntish provinces. But we are not getting 
complete statistics for the Native States. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce say that they 
have done their beet and they cannot get any more In order to improve matters greater co- 
operation ie necessary, but Government consider it advisable to wait for the present and make 
the most of the figures supplied through the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. We get returns 
of area and optturn from Native States and wS are attempting to get these more accurate. 
This involves patience as many States have not the requisite etofi and it is the pohev of Govern- 
ment not to "importune the Durbars to perform a duty for the discharge of which they may 

te ^ I™”seldom get very much information about cotton or anything produced or 
grown in the Native Stotee except Mysore We get agricultural returns once a year from 
certain Native States and they are published in Volume 11 of Agricultural Statistics, and we 
also get periodically on presenbed dates returns from certain Native States for the following 
forecasts! (We publish 24 in all, Native States included):— 


1st . 
fad. 
»asl 


Dm date*. 

October 20th. 
Dootmbor 20tK 
February 20th. 



Ml 


/ 


Wheat— 
l«t . 
2nd . 
8rd 
Final 

Cotton — 
1st . 
2nd . 
8rd . 
Final 


Linseed, Rape and Mustard (Spring Oil seeds ) — 

lit 

2nd 

Final ....... 




Dm data. 

Jmaiytkt 
Xanh 15th. 
Xaj lOtb. 
August 10th. 


August 15th. 

• October 15th. 
December 15tk. 
February 15th. 

January 1st. 
March 15th. 

» June 1st 


Sesamum (til or jinjilly)— 
1st . 

0 2nd ... 

Final 

Supplementary . 

Groundnut— 

1st . 

Final 

Indigo — 

lit ... 

Final 


September 1st. 
October 20th. 
January 15th. 
April 


October 20th. 
February 15th. 


October 16th. 
December 20th. 


Sugarcane— 

lrt August 10th. 

8nd October 10th. 

lflth. 

Q. Do you consider that the values of cropB returned as 12 annas or 16 annas and so on are 
correot? — A. No. We have taken that up and with the permission of Government I put in a 
circular No. 1083, dated the 5th December 1916, which was issued on our suggestion [v\i* 
Appendix A). 

Q- Are you talking of the Native States only ?—A. No. We have taken that question up 
as to the correctness of the yield of crops with looal authorities. The question is now 
being carefully considered. There is a great tendency to underestimate, but it involves a good 
deal of ohange now in our present procedure. Any change that we make at the top filters 
down to the bottom and one must therefore walk warily. 

Q. Will it take a year or two "l— A. Yes. Perhaps even not so long before a beginning is 
made. ■ 

Q. About trade representation, do you get all the information through the British A*w hf« 
in the different Governments ?—A. When necessary. For example, we get from Mr. Crowe in 
. Japan returns of rice crop and things of that sort. Most usually we get them through the 
India Offioe. I have referred to this at some length in my memorandum on in- 

telligence. 

Eon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. In paragraph 8 of your M emorandu m on Statistics 
you say, “The statistics of wsges are those paid to certain elasses of labourers and artisans in 
districts and in certain railways (East Indian Bailway and North Western' Railway) and 
Government establishments as well as in oertain private industrial establishments in various 

parts of India The statistics of wages pud in industries an meagre and n fo r 

generally to a representative mill in the chief locality of the industry.” Thu informa ti o n 

would be misleading then if it was taken at showing the average inrfw^V wfe* in India? 

A. That is so, but the question has been taken up with Government and after the war I hope 
to follow the practice similar to that followed by the Labour S&tistiM Department at the Bea rd 
of Trade. We shall then get from industries, etc, oorteot figures. We will send out forms 
and get them back quickly and tabulate, examine, and publish them. 

Q. You aay in paragraph 29 of your Memorandum on Statistics about the dwtribatiea «f 
statistics, "A statement has been prepared to ahow the distribution of the publicat i o ns of the 
department (1) in India and (2) abroad.” Is this distribution abroad m.A» for payment or 
free?— A. It is made free. We generally get Bine Books free from Stale rispartmwits ami 
' from insritutieas abroad. These are of the greatest endue to us, and we asaoStnp onnin 
return. > 



WoniwtioB from, that you send your publieutioM 
fr*?-X Not almy.. If we gt , > requeat from any big inatitution abroad, we wwld, if it i. 
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***** li8t ‘ The ■* P° ittt . ^wever, ie that w. get 

.. ££/?£&£% EftS?’ { r * to th# P~P le in the United Kingdom or outside 

r Umt<ld K ' ngdom i and als0 to the Statistical Bureaux and 

various aaeoaiatiana, libraries, newspapers, etc., all over the world. 

th9y ,h ° Uld F 7 for themif th ®y them ? — A. Ido not 

we do. ’ ^ th y not numerons and most of the countries follow the same prooednre m 

“ p “ •"* ° f “•H*-*-. Tk«,.i 


• t D °y?“ thmkthedistribution of your publications to so many officers all over the oountrv 

f 0 j *“7 ? Would you not rather confine the distribution to men in trade who are likely 

* be «T*J * a ^-T A - PlflMe refer to' Appendix I of my memorandum on TatS 
^ he £.5»f d °T- 8ta ‘ ,g . tlo J. of ^ n ver/useful, especially, for example, to find out what the area 
of each crop m their districts is They would like to have the Blue Book handy. This list 
is revised from time to time by eaoh Local Government. Becently a revision has been effected 
with a view to economy. 


Q. Do you send statistics regarding particular subjects which are likely to be of interest 

to an officer or do you send them en bloc ?-A. The Local (Governments decide what publicatibns 
would be of use to each class of officer and they send us a list and we issue accordingly. 

<2. You say at the end of paragraph 80 of your Memorandum on Statistics, •' Wo have 
sometime* been asked bv firms and Chambers to telegraph information such as that relating 
to the forecasts! but under the orders of Government we cannot telegraph at Government's 

expense to public bodies and associations or to private firms" ?— A. The point is simply 

this, we think that our job is finished when we publish the information and let the Associated 
Press and other bodies publish it as they like. 


Q. And it also ensures all the firms getting information about tho same time ?- - A . Yes. 

. Q- Otherwise, if you supplied information to particular firms by telegraph tho questipn 
might be raised of their gaining a particular advantage over others ?- A. Yes. Sometimes, if 
the Chambers of Commerce would care to send a prepaid telegram and our forecasts had been 
published, we would send it to them at their expense.'* In fact for the information which we 
send to the International Institute in Rome we make them pay for the cost of cables. They 
send us the cost from time to time but the Government of India are only one of the very 
few Governments which make th^ Institute pay, and there are 55 adhering Governments. 

Q. With reference to what you have said in paragraph 31 of your Memorandum ou Statistics, 
do you think that the publication in gazettes, which you speak of, would better help the 
distribution of this information ? — A. It might in many wayB. For example, to advertise our 
statistics it would be better. This is one of the post-war questions. I may say that the 
Labour Statistics Department at the Roard publish their statistics in a Labour Gazette very 
promptly. They bnug ^ out on the 15th of every month statistics which have been compiled 
up to the 18th. The statistics are explained in very readable notes and the information in the 
gazette is of a kind that ordinarily requires working up. They get figures from all sorts of 
industries and work them out. It is a very excellent piece of work. Iu this connection 
please see paragraph 31 of my Memorandum on the Collection and Distribution of Statistics. 
At the present time the Indian Tradt Journal publishes paragraphs and tables for us. 
We have recently introduoed a system by which the Journal points out any of our publications 
of interest to trade. 


In paragraph 9 of your Memorandum on the Commercial Intelligence Department of* 
the Board ot Trade, you say, “ lastly it may be necessary to emphasise one or two points con- 
nected with the Commercial Intelligence Department," and you say that the duties of the 
brtftoh are concerned primarily with external trade and that the interest of the producer, 
other things being equal, is given preference over that of the merchant or carrier where these 
arp in conflict. Have yon got similar rules here ?— A. Mr. Lindsay, who is in charge of Com- 
mercial Intelligence! would, I think, explain fully and better than I could the system that 
is followed. 

Q. Yon then say in paragraph 9 (6) of the same Memorandum, “ It should be pointed out 
that the most valuable information which is given by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
to the trade is navy published at all. It goes to those interested and is kept away from 
foreign competitors who are extremely eager to get such information." So far as you aie 
a warn, doss a similar rule obtain in our Commercial Intelligence Department?—^. Mr. 
Lindsay would also perhaps be in a better position than I am to answer that. 

Q. Are the rales that yon refer to in the same page definite rules laid down in writing or 
do they repr es e nt the praotioe of the department?--/^. It is the practice of the department of 
the Board* 

0. In paragraph 7 of thesams Memorandum yon say, " His Majesty's Trade Commissioners 
are wholetiine officers unlike the trade correspondents. They furnish people in the Dominions 
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***» *0 «port to the United Km^om, with any information, eubiect to the exoeptia 
practice ?— 5” Ye7 ^ <J " ay8 ** *° th ® ^ nited Kingdom trade''. That abon tb 
Q, Is there no definite rule on the subject?-,*. It i a understood. It ia T ery well knowi 

Q. Yon also say in paragraph 9 of that Memorandum, " The Consular officers are autho rise) 
to give the same assistance to firms in the Dominions as to the United Kingdom firms excen 
that the Consuls are principally commissioned to serve the trade of the United Kingdom "?- 

/ntl%enJe hat ” ° 7 understo(Ml ' Plea *° refer to paragraph 9 (9) of my note on Commercia 

„.. 9* I " l A P pe " d ! x \ ot y? ur note Commercial Intelligence you say about the Commereia 
Attaches that their functions consist exclusively in assisting British traders and fnrtherini 
the interests of British commerce ? — A. It is capable of very wide interpretation. I have alwavi 
found that any enquiry made to them have always been answered readily and completely « 
far aa Indian trade ib concerned. British interests, however, come first. J 

Q. Their instructions are summarised in the next paragraph of Appendix?—,*. Yes. 

. *8- In Appendix IV of the same note you say that Corals are permitted to rive all nosaihl. 
aenstenee in the matter of trade to the Canadians 1-A. This is “special armgemKd 
with the Canadian Government subject to the conditions laid down in the report FlZ 

SCTtt'iKJ? IV *° ' m? « *• e— 

" % N ° s T uoh arrangement has been thought of yet with regard to India, so far as you are 
aware ?-A. I am not aware of any such arrangement. When I was at the Board of Trade i B 
1913, I was told that the Board had been considering the advisability of having"their own 
representatives in India.. The matter, however, did not fructify. 6 

^ y ,° U “T ° f ftny Bucb ® rra J’g eme nt existing between the Board of Trade and any 
other Colony The arrangement with Canada was the only one up to the time of the war 

Since 8ir William Clark has taken charge, there might probably have been changes but I 

am not aware of them. 6 , v A 

Q. In view of the extensive import and export trade of India do you think that the time has 
come when Indian representatives of Indian trade should be appointed in other enuntnV. 
think that a Trade Commissioner should be appointed for the United Kingdom. 

Q. And outside and beyond it, in any other countries, for instance, in Canada, in Australia 
in Japan ?—A. I should like to see a beginning made in the United Kingdom and from the 
experience gained therefrom we could extend it later. Ultimately we might have a service of 
our own, I mean for India, but I should like to see a beginning made with the United 
Kingdom. That is my personal opinion. m 

.fJa ,Dd mi 4i,e *■*»% <* «» »*“» 

Q. Is it not the ease that forecasts of some of the commercial crops are subject to verv 
probably deserved criticism by the commercial public in certain cases, particularly of cotton 
and jute?-,*. Yes, I quite agree. As regards cotton, wheat, oilseeds, rice, etc., we brintr to 
the notioe of provincial authorities any inaccuracy or inconsistency regarding the estimate, 
which may be found on an examination of the returns or which may be pointed out hr 
any interested party, e.g., we recently pointei out low estimates of cotton in Hyderabad and 
Sind to the local authorities, and in recent years we have found this to result in much better 
forecasting. There is a proposal to strengthen this section of the offioe apd we shall then h« 
able to exercise greater vigilance over local reporting agencies. As regards iute tbi. l„ft- 
to the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, who publishes the consolidated forecast of BenZl 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, Assam, furnish their returns to the Dimeter of 
Agriculture, Bengal x 

Q. In the oaae of cotton, are you aware of any country whioh has made any systematic 
attempts to estimate outturn by counting the bolls on the plant f -A. I am not aware I ham 

made a reference to the Departments of Agriculture in Washington and Cairo regarding the 

details followed as regards cotton forecasting.* ^ e 6 

T Witneu iuhequentl}/ forwarded eopiet of corretpondenu 7* tketMect, tU 'relevant 
portion* of which are the following : — ' 

(I) Extract from letter No. , dated 7th April 1917, from* the Consulting Agri. 

culturist, Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, to the Director of Statistics. 

“An additional faotor is token into consideration for the establishment of thaw prelimlntrr foMaute 
namely, tbs raidt of the examination of bolls made shortly before end during the time of piokinr fram 
samples reoeUed from eaoh cotton dietriot, by the head officers of the TeehnicS and Sdentifie Divffi 
IC wetiy. enabliag the counting of bolls on the plant end a checked oetimattoa of the damage «a imdtoWi 

* (?) Extract from letter, dated 18th April 1917, from the Chief of Bureau, United Stetee 
Department of Agriculture, Bureaux of Crops Estimates, Wishing**, D # C. to the r 
of Statistics. #<t t f _ 

ttea wmtiensd by a ^^th enamwS 0 bdhZpto?!!i 

reporter* puisne suuh systems^ and tpedSc method of ufMog St an e«timste M *** WSr!W 
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Q- ^ ou know if any other countries have any definite system, experimental or other* 
wise, for forming a basis for forecasts ?— A, In the United Kingdom they use the Exoise officers 
who go about m their own areas and collect information, and then of course, they utilise to a 
greater extent, than we do out here, the experts. At the’present time wo do Inot use in the 
way that we should the professor^of the Agricultural Colleges to get reports. 1 know of 
no reports from any agricuUnral^S|)ert about the condition of the crops round about his 
college or the area with which he ib Acquainted. Suggestions liave, however, been made to 
Local Governments in connection with wheat forecasts for utilising the services of the experts 
of the provincial Agricultural Departments as far as practicable for supplying the neeesaary 
information to the Local Directors.* 


Q. Generally, the Local Governments in compiling them make use of the knowledge of 
the Deputy, Directors of Agriculture ?—A. I do not think that is general. 

Q. The forecasts depend simply on the opinions of local officers of varying degrees in the 
official hierarchy ? — A. Yes. On the whole it is not badly done, but the estimates of outturn 
are underestimates owing partly to the fact that Indian cultivators and village officers are 
generally pessimistic in their crop estpnates and have an ingrained tendency to depreciate the 
present estimate in comparison with the past, and partly to the fact that the subordinate 
agency finds it difficult to regard 100 per cent, or 10 annas as representing a normal crop. 
(Please see the Government of India circular No. 1083-252—1, dated the 5th December 1910, 
Appendix A.) 

Q, A lot of officers are frightened by the figure of 100 ?— A. Most of the officers regaufl 
100, which we have prescribed, not as a normal crop but something above a full average, and 
the result is that, our estimates are often very much below. 

Q. Turning to the question of wages returns, apart from the mill and factory labour, do * 
you think that the returns of wages of agricultural and village labourers are in n satisfactory 
state at present ?— A. I do not. I have looked into this carefully and the question istrt. present 
with Government. As you know, some of the provinces have quinquennial wages 'returns. 
We have gone into that and analysed those figures, and on the whole, I think the maohino 
which only works once in five years creaks badly, and it has not been altogether the success 
that I anticipated when it was first introduced. 

Q. Tho annual returns are not very satisfactory. Do you think that anything can ho done 
to improve them? — A. By giving clearer definitions and carefully drawn up formB in tho 
vernacular, if necessary with explanatory footnotes, etc. 

Q. That could be done a good deal better by making them fill up returns in printed forms 
with explanations ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think its importance justifies having a few speoial officers — I do not say of 
very high status — to compile or inspect the compilation of prices and wages returns ?— A, 
Ygb, and those officers would also be useful in the offices of the Director of Land Records and 
the Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Do you know of any such men ? — A. No. Mr. Keatinge (Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay) suggested to me that if he could have a statistical officer on Rs. 200 he would be of 
great assistance to him in his forecasts and other statistical work, which Mr. Keatinge has to 
do for us. llis office prepares these forecasts and it is very difficult for him to go into them 
with the thoroughness which he sometimes would like to do. I think this would apply to 
some other Directors of Agriculture and Land Records. 

Q. Would you have a man on Rs. 200 who would simply be taught to make enquiries 
intelligently and also taught to find out what the price was or the wage was, or would you 
have a better man than that, with a more general economic knowledge, to go round and 
inspect the work generally and make any general enquiries of an economic nature relating 
to prices and wages ?— A. It would be an advantage to have an officer of higher qualifications 
and pay. 

Q. As regards the receipts of jute into the Calcutta block, a very large number, of. mills 
were left out which made the information of little use for the purpose for which it was 
wanted ?*-A, Since May 1914, 1 have shown in a footnote the imports of jute into those mills 
and I have prepared a comparative statement of our figures and the Chamber's figures. 

Q, Have you any knowledge as to the relative amount of use which the commercial public 
or the various classes of it make of your different returns on commercial and economic sub- 
jects ?— A. No. but only through the distribution lists and enquiries and references to our 
return. I should that the monthly accounts and tho forecasts are of special use to trade. 

Q, Have you ever discussed this with commercial bodies from time to time?— Yes. I 
have had suggestions once or twice of the jute business men and they have often said to me, 

“ Why don’t. you publish statistics which a re published by the Chamoer of Cotameroe, and 
could you apt do it better and quicker w ? and we have been considering that question. 

Sir F.*H. Stewart.*— Q. Could you do it better and quicker?—^. As regards jute imports 
into Calcutta we publish weekly figures. We could publish a monthly statement about one <rf 
otto and a half weeks before the Chamber does it. As regards the accuracy of the Chambers 
figures 1 think we would be more accurate. 1 have recently had occasion to go into the salt 
imports into Calcutta andtfoopd that the Cbamljer of Commerce had gone wrong in one case 

* Orin of the Government of India were issued In regard to this In their circular No# 910*0., iftted 
7t$ February 



by a hundred thousand maunds, and in another by over a million maunds. This is rather an 
important question from the alministrative point of view. The discrepancy between our 
figures ana the Chamber's figures was notieedi and ou an examination of the Chamber 1 * 
figures it was fonnd that the mistake of one hundred thousand manhds was in their progres- 
sive figures, and that of over a million maunds was due to their publishing in one or the 
issues of their price currents figures of tons as maunds. I think we ooula easily publish a 
statement for the Chamber of the monthly jute imports. 

Q, You could publish it more*quickly also? But would those statistics command the same* 
confidence as the Chamber of Commerce figures ?— A. I think they would command the same 
confidence. Oar figures would be more complete than the Chamber's. We include Kidderpore 
Docks and the Chamber does not do that. We include imports into the mills served by the 
East Bengal, East Indian, and Bengal Nagpur Railways. The Chamber incudes import 
into the mills served only by the Eastern Bengal Railway and excludes those served by the East 
Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways. Another point is that the mills might be willing to 
give us figures of jute bought over the jetty, whereas they would not give them to the 
Chamber. %■ 

Q. The point I am getting at really is that if you could do it more quickly and better than 
the Chamber, then the Chamber might discontinue some of these things ?— Yes. It is 
only recently that we considered this point. 

Q. But you have not taken it up with the Chamber of Commerce?—^. No. 

« President.-- Q. Would it not be possible to publish a figure which is known, not to ho 
accurate but sufficiently precise for business men to frame their ideas? For instance, 
as regards the statistics of minerals, I could say in November what the probable production of 
the next year would be. That is done in the Colonies. You get provisional figures issued 
almost immediately the year is dosed, but everybody knows that it is not the final figure ?— A. 
]t would be roughly correct. Of course, our monthly returns of trade fluctuations, i.e., of 
imports into the ports of Indian staples, go out seven weeks after the date to which they refer, 
but those are audited figures— and show the sources by provinces. Unaudited total figures 
similar to those published by the Chamber could he got out within five or six days after 
the period to which they refer These, however, will represent trade for four weeks. I have 
raaie-a comparison between the Chamber's monthly figures and our unaudited weekly total 
figures for four weeks and they are roughly correct, so that in place of the Chamber having 
one monthly statement, they would have weekly figures phis a monthly statement based on 
weekly figures. 

Mr. C . E. Low . — Q- Can you tell me why a great deal of detail is given as to things turned 
, out by cotton mills and absolutely no information about jute mills. Is there any essential 
difference between cotton and jute trade? — A. The detailed statistics of production in cotton 
mills are compiled from monthly returns which the cotton mills are bound to furnish under 
the terms of the Cotton Duties Act, but there is no law binding the’jute mills to furnish 
similar returns. I should like to have returns. They would be of use. Some day when we 
have a Ceusus of Production Act this will be possible. 

Q. Do you know if the cotton trade finds that information useful? — A . I think they do. 

Q. Is there any particular reason why the same thing is not done for jute?—^. Because 
we do not have an excise duty. 

Q. Your agency is to some extent a compiling agency, and you Lave bad to do a certain 
amount of interpretation of statistics. IIow do you take steps to get yourself in touch with 
them?-? if. In various \&ys : (1) by keeping in dose -touch with experts, e.p., in each trade, (2) 
by touring and settling points with Local Governments and their officers, (8) by meeting 
Committees of Chambers of Commerce, etc. I have no Assistant Directors and ibis 
makes it impossible to keep in touch in the way I sometimes would like. In this connec- 
tion, please see paragraph 25 of my Memoraudum on Statistics. 

Q. You speak of the Committee which advices the Board of Trade about the different kinds 
of stati8tio8. Do you think that anything of that sort would be useful to your department ? 
— A. Yes. I have business men as already stated whose advice*! avail myself, when necessary. 
At present I have a list of men well known in their own line of business on whose judgment 
I place great reliance. I always get invaluable assistance from them with regard to the 
purely trade point of view. 

Q , As you mention it in connection with the Commercial Intelligence Branch, would it 
be useful to the Commercial Intelligence Department ? — A. Yea* 

(J. Local Committees advising them ?— A . Yes. At present we simply depend on various 
individuals, but if we had a strong body of men not appointed simply because they <*re members 
of an association or anything of tbit sort but because they are well known as experts it jgpuld 
be useful. The* ’Advisory Committee of the Board of Trade is an expert Committee which 
* «d vises the Board from Its own knowledge* The 19 commercial members are carefully selected 
and represent important branches of trade in which they ate experts. They do* not act as 
delegates, but are rather a combination of a gmat amount of commercial knowledge. The 
details of the Advisory Committee will be found in paragraph 8 of my note on the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Bq^rd of Trade. * , : 

€, The Board of T&de do not rely on organised associations in trades or industries 
Tty Bofwd *otyu)$s its qwn AdyUory Committee. \ tygtyff of 8#®^ 
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mitiee, lowww, are also members of tbe Council of the Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
and tbe Chairman of the Council of the Association of Chambers of Commerce is On the Com* 
mittee m a matter of course. The Committee, therefore, is a link between the Board of Trade 
and the Chambers of Commerce. Please refer to paragraph 8 of my note on tbe Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade. 

Q. Yon think that the other system is more efficient ?— A. Yes. It is very helpful 

, Q : How do you think it would work here ?— A. It might be useful to have a small workable 
Committee meeting once a month or so. Everything of importance, before it comes to the 
Committee, would be considered by Government. Please see paragraph 8 of my note on Com- 
mercial Intelligence. We have in India the Committees of the Chamber who have dono 
excellent work in the past when consulted by Government. That point has to be remembered 
when one is thinking of tbe advisability of having Advisory Boards. 

Q. In speaking of the Commercial Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade in para- 
graph 9 of your note, you say that the interest of the producer, other things being equal, is 
given preference to that of the merchant or carrier where these are in conflict. It was said 
for a long time the Commercial Intelligence Department refused information to the producer 
because it was thought to injure the middleman ?— A. I think it may he taken on the whole 
that they look to the producers interest first and foremost. This was brought out very clearly 
by the Permanent Secretary to the Board in his evidence before the Dominions Royal Commis- 
sion. 

Q. You think the piactice corresponds to the theories enunciated by the Permanent Secre- 
tary?—^. Yes. • 

Q. You are speaking in the same note of exhibitions of samples .and catalogues of enemy 
trade. Do you think that a similar thing may be useful in this country ? Do you refer to 
enemy trade or external trado ?— A, Enemy trade I had in view. 

Q. Do you think that it will he useful after the war, or don't you think that it will be a 
cheap advertisement of the enemy trade ?— A. It does cut both ways, hut it is very interesting 
to see the way in which the Geimans did business, tho way in which their catalogues of various 
things gave details, their careful study of the market, their ability to give long credit, and the 
assistance given by their Groesbanken. The information might be given to firms in a way 
that it would not act as a cheap advertisement. 

Q. The United Kingdom is a much more producing, and India a much more consuming 
country, unfortunately at present, and do you think that a great benefit would insult, or 
injury ? — A . The benefit would not be so great certainly as in the case of the United Kingdom, 

It is worth attempting. 

Q. Do you know of any departments like the Department of Agriculture or the Geological 
Survey who watch « the statistics for this reason, that theie might be a mineral which is being 
produced, or there might be a special crop being introduced to the public by the Agricultural 
Department. Do the departments watch that ?— A. No. Not as a rule. There are, however, 
exceptional cates. Whether this is done or not depends as a jule on the Heads of the depart- 
ments. 

^ « Mr. A . Chaticriori.~ Q. Ha*e you got any technical assistance in classifying articles dealt 
with by inyporters or exporters ? "When the war broke out, the imports of potassium cyanide 
(eased afnd there were no returns of cyanide given but they weie lunqcd together with sodium 
compounds ?— A. Articles are shown in details in Bills of Entry and Shipping Bills which are 
dealt with in the Custom Houses They have more or lees expert officer* (Appraisers) and 
the classification is made with their assistance. When, however, we have a moot point in 
classification in which any expert depaitment is concerned, we always refer to that depart- 
ment, for example, the Director of Geological Survey would be consulted or the expert who 
dealt with that particular article. 

Q. How are you going to deal with changes of this kind which not infrequently occur in 
the procedure ? One sort is substituted for another and unless you have an expert to indicate 
what is the nature of the compound that has been employed : — your return, I think, shows no 

2 &nide is imported into India at all now, w hereas it really comes under sodium compounds ? — 
Such changes are, as stated alieady, dealt with in the Custom Houses. Our returns of 
imports show cyanide of potassium seiarately under chemicals. 

* Q. Why I raise this point is that pome arrangement should be made so that these returns 
for every half-year or eveiy year may. I ere vised to Fee that they are giving exactly the 
information that they are intended to convey in technical matters of this kind ? — A. In practice 
thia»would be difijg nit. I should require a number of experts, and even then errors or detail 
such as you pave mentioned would be possible. 

Sir JD. /. Tala.— Q. Is any commercial intelligence, ever published in the vernaculars ?— 

A. No, but this is subject to correction by Mr. Lindsay."* We have had requests from time to 
1 time to publish in the vernaculars, but that is chiefly regarding a manual for crop forecasts 
and Hungs of that sort. Sometimes the Native States write to us, u Will you send fifty 
copies of a Hindi translation of * each and stuji a ret urn?” and so on. We have recently 
printed Hindi forms of returns of live stock for use in Native Slates. Our aim is to assist 
Native States as far as rracticabJe by tianslating forms or manuals containing rules for the 
compilation of statistics., The more we can assist Native States in regard to the collection * 
of statistic® end the more wo, co-operate with them, the belter will be the returns, and at the 
nemo time the State will he dfore wiping to furbish mums. 

' V ' . M*; 
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Q. There ie no demand for any such information ?—A, So far as I am aware there k no 
demand. - ' 

Hon’ble Pandit M. 3/. 1 falaviga.—Q. Do you rey that there 4 *jh> demand yet^,, or the 
matter has not been looked into ?— A. We have got no request. * %■ 

Q. That is probably because they do not know that they would be supplied irrthe verna- 
mlars. There ie a large amount of export and import trade by people who *do not know 
English, and in their case information supplied in the vernaculars would be helpful. If 
hey knew that they would get them, I think they would subscribe for them.— A, I shall • 
to to this. 


Appendix A. 

"opy of Circular No. 1083-252-1, from Vie Government of India, Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture , dated 5th December 1010 , to all local Governments and Administrations . 

i 

I am directed to address you regarding the method offramiupg estimates of outturn fur 
lid purposes of the forecasts of crops, a subject which, with the development of Indian agri- 
julture, Is assuming steadily greater importance. 

2. In 1884 when instructions for the preparation of wheat forecasts were first issued by 
the Government of, India, it was prescribed in paragraph 14 of this Department Circular No. 
39» A., dated the 25th July 1884, that the estimate should be made on either the American or 
the Indian system with reference to an average crop, and that if the latter were employed 12 
uinas should be taken aB an average, and 16 annas as a bumper crop. Subsequently in 1885 
t was found that the order was not applicable to all the provinces, and in the same year it 

was laid down in this Department Resolution No. dated the 6th November 1885, that 

7*187 

m average crop should be denoted by 10 annas. Local Governments were again asked in 
1892 to adhere to the above system in paragraph 5 of the memorandum of suggestions append- 
jd to this department circular No. , dated lie 21st December 1892, and were also requested 
to state, when using the anna fraction in published reports for expressing the probable yield, 
the outturn represented by that fraction. In 1897 a question arose as to whether the anna 
notation or the American nutation should be used in making crop estimates, and it was strong- 
ly uiged upon the Government of India that, as the cultivators and village officers entrusted 
with thd duty of collecting the data for crop reports, were chiefly accustomed to the anna 
notation, the adoption of any other system tended to confuse the estimate, with the result 
that in some provinces the estimates wcrc^never pitched so high as 1G annas or an average 
jrop. The Government of India, therefore, decided (tfide paragraph 4 of their circular No. 9- 
&7-4, dated the 28rd October 1897) to leave it to Local Governments and Administrations to 
fix the scale of notation for themselves in accordance with local conditions, the object being to 
secure that the returns should be in terms of a normal cron. In order to secure conformity 
with the local usage it was thought that it might even be necessary to use different scales in 
lifferent parts of the same province. But since the anna standard thus adopted would no 
longer possess any fixed or uniform value and would, therefore, be meltable for use in any 
published forecasts, it was ordered that in the forecasts submitted to the Government of India 
or the Director of Statistics the use of anna notation should be entirely discontinued, and the 
American notation used in its stead, 100 being taken to represent a normal crop and the esti- 
mated outturn being stated as a percentage of that crop. Under this system the local report- 
ing agency in each province makes an estimate of the relations borne by the reason's outturn 
fco the normal crop either in annas or percentages ; the provincial Director on receiving these 
estimates converts the annas (where the estimate is given in this form) linto percentages and 
jalculatcs therefrom the quantitative outturn of the season with the help of a register of 
ftandard normal outturns per acre which is maintained by him, 

8. Experience has shown that the yields of crops thus estimatod are generally under- 
stated, and it appears to the Government of India that the source of error in the estimates of 
field lies mainly in the inaccuracy of the estimates framed by the local reporting agency. 
This may be due partly to the fact that the Indian cultivators and village officers are generally 
pessimistic in their crop estimates, and have an ingrained tendency to depreciate the present 
estimate in comparison with the past, and partly to the fact that the subordinate agency finds 
it difficult to regard 100 per cent or 10 annas as representing a normal crop. It appears to . 
the Government of India that the idea of the reporting agency as regards a normal (100 per 
cent) crop is very vague. In the circular of 23rd October 1897 referred to in paragjapn 2 
above a normal crop w as defined as “ that crop vr'hich past experience has shown to be the 
most generally recurring crop iu.a series of yeais ; the typical crop of the local area; the crop 
which the cultivator bara right (as it were) to'dxpect ana with which he is (or should be) 
content, while if he gets more he has reason to rejoice, and if lest be has reason to complaiu." 
Later in paragraph 4 of Sir James (then Mf.) Wilson'i circular letter No. 13-S24-], dated 
the 16th October 1905, regarding the preparation of the season and crop reports, the term 
“ normal" was defined as the “ figure whicn in existing circumstances might be expected to 
be attained in tbe year if the rainfall and seasons were of a character ordinary for the tract 
under consideration, that is, neither very favourable nor the reverse." This definition was 
adhered to in paragraph $ of the Hon'ble Sir (the* D. Maclagan’a circular No. 7- 

78-1, dated the 13th March 19t)7> regarding the improvement of the wheat forecasts. The 
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Government of India understand that in the United States of America a 100 per cent crop 
represents a condition of perfect healthfulness, unimpaired by drought, hail or other injurious 
agengy and with > 6U £*J growth and development, as may reasonably he looked for under these 
favourable condition# v This is described as a “full normal condition/' but is obviously a 
condition above the average. The Government of India have reason to believe that a similar 
standard is followed by many reporting agencies in India, and that district offioers often 
repoit 80 or 90 per cent when the crop reported on is really perhaps a noimal (100 per 
cent) crop according to the official definition. 

4. The Government of India think it desirable that the system should be placed on a 
sound basis and they will be glad to learn what is the experience of Local Governments and 
Administrations in^ the matter, and what measures are considered possible for tho improve* 
mont of reporting either in annas or in American notation. They desire to know (a) at what 
stage the anna (if the estimate is returned in annas by the reporting agency) is converted 
into percentage, that is, by the primary reporting agency, by the district officer, or by the 
provincial Diiector; (b) what notation is preferred, the anna or the American, and, if the 
formed, how many annas should be taken to represent the normal, or if the latter what should 
bq taken as the normal ; and (e) by what means the meaning of this norn al may bo impressed 
on the primary reporting agencies, c.g. t by printing in bold type in the vernaculars, etc, on 
the forms tho meaning of normal. 

5. I am accordingly to request that you will he so good as to furnish the Government 

Go vernor in Council 

of India with the opinion of the 011 the above P oil,ts ' 

your opinion 


WlTNLSB Nu. 185. 


Ron. Mr. w . A. 
Ironside . 


IJonT*le Mu. W. A. Ironside, Merchant , Partner in the firm of liird fy Co., Calcutta . 


* Wrvitkn evidence. 

From my personal experience the finance of industrial enterprise has presented little Financial aid. 
difficulty, provided the essential factor of careful deudopmcnl and commercial possibilities has 
been studied. Moreover prt motors, to carry weight with the public, must possess some credit 
for commercial management. This takes time and costs much, aud some people who fail to 
bear this fact in mind are apt to blame other causes and reasons for their disappointments. 

Subscriptions arc naturally most readily obtained fiom European sources, though Indian 
subscribers are welcomed. Many people, however, seemingly prefer to wait until scrip is dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange, that is they join in after the sc heme has been brought to fiuition, 
or, oftener still, they prefer to accept wildly speculative rumours in the hopeol getting rich , 

quick. Such people bother little about the enterprise itseli, and do not even care whether it is 
profitable or not and often do not even know where it is. The present unhealthy uncurbed 
spirit of,jspecnlation is, I hold, injurious to honest industry ; so much speculation of this class 
proves disastrous and later the industry itself is blamed for results of which it is innocent. 

I have had no experience of Government financial aid and I am opposed to the idea per 
se. If a scheme is really valuable it should be worthy of complete public support or none. 

It moreover restricts the education of the people by inducing enterprise to be 6poon-fcd and 
bot-house forced ; we have enough Jack of energy, grit, and pluck already without fostering it 
further. But I do consider all new industry (arid in India all industry may practically bo 
considered in its infancy) can be and should be assisted by Government in many more 
practical ways. I also do not believe that Government wish to interfere unduly, whereas 
were financial aid to be accorded dual control would be evolved and the result would certainly 
lead to chaos. 

Industry, and in this I include agriculture as the greatest of all, requires assistance at 
some time or other, and no industry can be beneficial to the State or community unless it be 
* successful and profitable, but in offering any suggestions to. this end I wish it to be understood 
that in all things the happy mean is the goal I desire to aim at, an end which we are often 
apt to disregard. I hold that as we have arrogantly stood by theories and so-called moral ; 
sentiments which, run to death, have nearly led to.our national ruin, we may, as a result of the 
present war, bo to exaggerated views in the opposite direction. Instead of serving to 
correct our difficulties this may only accentuate them and must be guarded against. 

I consider, therefore, that the. quasi-financial points' t*ised w Jhc forefront of the list 
of questions would, in dealing with this country's problem*, have been better relegated to the 
last page ; they eotild then, 1 think, have been more easily dealt with. 

All industry is beneficial to the State and community but I desire to sec 'industrial 
commerce ' separately considered frero ‘mercantile commerce,' the two being antagonistic. 

The first only is the producer of benefit to the State, whereas the merchants view mwt 
necessarily be confined to buying m the cheapest and selling in the dearest markets, tns^ 

t St* alw additional written erijenoa painted after oral evidence. 
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merchant or middleman fails to coi»id*Jr the internal pwducer. Obviously there most always 
be divergent interests. To my mind the multitude of mercbanfs has, to a large degree, 
govemedlbe country's policy towards industry. 

Industry in this country is in its infapcy and is not appreciated at its proper value. It 
cannot be managed by unpractical or scholastic methods. Financial aid in any form can only 
be a means to an end, ana here I think Government put the cart before the horse by failing 
first to consider, to a full realization, the practical value of each separate industrial scheme to 
the State or community. This has been the weak point in my opinion of all present measures 
of industrial progress. v 

Money grants-in- aid, loans, supply of plant, are meie charities which end nowhere, and 
carry no incentive. Bounties and subsidies may in some instances be very necessary to assist 
nasoent industries whioh, at starting, are crippled bv one or more disabilities, and these are 
multifarious in this country though they are rarely round wholly in combination. 

Free grants of land, reduced taxation, free and untrammelled cheap transport facilities, 
and guarauteed^dividends are I think some of the moro wholesome methods in the case of 
industries vital to the national safety, economic or militaryf%nd could safely bo worked on’ 
much the same principle as now governs railway finance ; but these should cease after a 
scheme had secured a solid foundation. 

I do not generally favour Government participation in share capital butit might be found 
desirable in special instances ; but Government capital should be paid bek at the earliest 
possibit "date, proper regard being paid for the Bbare of the goodwill which Government had 
created. 

Government, during the period of investment and risk, naturally should be represented by 
one or more directors and auditors whose care should be that after completion proper provision 
should be made for depreciation and financial solidarity out of profits. 

Pioneer factories should only bo started if public interest cannot be obtainod, the audited 
working results should be made public and the concern offered to the public for purchase as a 
going concern as soon as possible. 

Demonstration factories can be of little real value either to Government or as a means of 
educating the publio, they could only be on a model scale and I would personally distrust any 
financial results from model concerns, llaw material being available, the necessary technical 
guidance can be obtained by pacing for it, and people who want pioneer factories are usually 
those too lazy and unprogressive to find this for themselves. Personally, I do not embark on 
any industry until 1 have first made all possible efforts to test its value, and I endeavour not 
to start Until there is a sufficiency of capital to bring it to fruition. 1 agree, however, that we 
* all make the fatal mittake of cutting our working capital too fine. This is sometimes done in 
order to interest investors who naturally desire to see a prompt and large return on their 
investments. In short we try to promise loo much. One of the most sqpious instaueds of this 
error of a shortage of original block cash expenditure and working capital is the coal 
industry. 

I have an idea there is danger at the moment that we are trying to force the pace, and 
all this talk of pioneer and dcmonstiation factories betokens m unhealthy anxiety, to run 
before people have learned to walk. 

I have always found existing financial oiganizatjons adequate for my purpose, provided 
ordinary guarantees and security can be offered. An extension of the Charter of the Presi-^ 
flency Banks might allow them to take a somewhat greater share in the ooming industrial 
expansion of I be country. I consider the average bank manager in this country in advance 
of the British banker in providing financial assistance. The managing agency system has 
been, and is, to *my mind, a considerable factor in many successful ventjjres, in this part of 
India at any rate, Powerful firm*, by reason of their large stake in enterprises, Often protect 
a languishing or difficult scheme from premature liquidation by providing that second string 
of security which a Board of Directors alone could not provide and enabling the scheme to 
^weather th3 storm. Prior to my arrival in India I held a different view, but experience, 
sometimes bitter, has led me to view this method of business management differently, at least 
as to its value in industrial development. r 

I have little knowledge of village or home industries and I see little value in promoting*- - 
Home industries which must compete on unequal terms with the large factory. It has often 
Nppeaml to me that the Indian hanai craftsman has lost much of his old skull, particularly 
in artistic work, much of which is now being sloppy and iff-finished, Co-operative associations 
► assisted by Government might be the means of rectifying this in time, but it is hopeless to 
expect one man to look after everything, for small industries are diverse, and each one requij^s 
and should merit individual carerod attention. The question naturally arises, where is the money 
to come from for all this sort of thins; ; Government cannot do everything. Co-operation both 
as to 6nance aud education on sooerly conducted lines Ureuld undoubtedly be productive of 
excellent remits. Agriculture, in all its branches would to my mind most ifeadilyrespond ts 
cooperation. *- ■ - ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

I am strongly opposed to Government competition with private enterprise in any form 
It is distinctly unfair, audit is bound have the effect of cooking enterprise. Instances 
which have come before 1 my notice have caused bitt^Fbsentment and we must have them 
altered; * * * 
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tuted department* must obvionslv always be productive »! progress. Tbe Geological Survey 
of IMia in recent years, done great w ork in spreading a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the eoimtry^B resources, but is hopelessly under-manned. At the same time we cannot expect 
an encyclopedic record of everything that exist in such a vast country. We are apt to suggest 
that Government -should force the pace whereas the country is not educated yet to take full 
advantage of a multitude of information. Furtheimore, before development can take place, 
we must first be certain that a sufficient market exists, not to mention transport facilities. * 

I lave found some old geological records lo ho so inaccuiate os to he worthless, leading 
to expenditure which is^unfair to the prospector, and I would go as far as to say that practically 
all geqlogioal records more than twenty years old should bo re-examined and verified. 


Government technical and scientific experts should only in exceptional coses be lent to 
private firms or companies, for such aid, after the purely initial sfagts, is rightly tho duty of 
the industrialist. There are always people ready to accept aid, . and many indeed would like 
to get all their work done for them and are equally ready to reap all consequent gain. 

Wd scarcely need io tallf of extensive research work in India yet, for Britain herself has 
scarcely more than commenced to give the matter attention. We are short of scientific men 
of experience, for their numbers have been so few. Most of our scientists come out young, 
with only a smattering of training, and are grafted and absorbed into a country whore the 
demands on their time and work is so great as to prevent methodical enquiry into the multi- 
farious subjects which they are asked to deal with. The experience gained in the last fey years 
will probably be put to greater use later, but we must fust place our preliminary investigations 
on a sound basis before it can ever bo possible to proceed to restarch. Consequently, for the 
present, I am inclined to do] end on the established laboratories in Europe for research*. 


The Geological Survey is doing all that one can expect of it but it requires strengthening; 
this must cost money and this is just where Go\ eminent will have to be more courageous. 
One bo often hears that this or that wvrk cannot he undertaken because there is no money 
for the salary of a first class man ; yet money is thrown about in many other directions far less 
beneficial to the eountiy. I would like " to see an organized effort mad© to examine closely 
all possible substitutes for jute and other indigenous products which we are apt to consider 
safe monopolies. No monopoly exists for long and J know and have seen a possible one for 
jute which may develop, We have had bujely warning enough in tho cute of indigo and 
other natural dye products. 


The Forest Department requires co-ordination and expansion, the pjesent system of trans- 
fer and lack of regaid for the “ com manual brain” prevents the Forests being developed is 
they mi^ht often be to greater advantage. A closer eo-opcintion between I orest officers and 
timber companies and moie reasonable loyalty terms would be conducive to expansion 

I wish lo place it on record, however, that the Government technical and scientific 
advisors 'seldom fail t# give all assistance in their power, but cast-iron antiquated rules stand 
in the way and are the cause of most of the trouble which is experienced. I trust t hut the 
Commission will secure the opinion of the leading practical men engaged in tho timber industry, 
for it is capable of almost indefinite expansion* 

Commercial museums can obviously he of considerable assistance to minor industres but Aishtanoe ib 
few visitors to them are immediate buyers. A major industry could not afford to place any marketing product!, 
reliance on them for markets, and they probably are the rosin source lor the ci cation of compe- 
* tition. In that respect, perhaps museums and industrial exhibitions may be said to serve the 
% State. They undoubtedly serve to create and educate foreign competitors, a factor which the 
British Government have e\er viewed with complacency, if not indeed with urdisguised 
pleasure, disregarding the needs of indigenous industrialists. 1 have as often aa not formed 

* the opinion when dealing with Government that they like to j,ee British industrialists strug- 
gling against unfair competition, in order to prove an absurd dictum, that a new industry 
can*with equal benefit to State and people take the place of a ruined one. Greater co-operation, 
and an intelligent interest and appreciation of the value of industrial* commerce to the State 
and people and an absence of academical views are now necessary. 

- Trade representatives should be attached to all British Consulates, hut these should be 
men witlr special training ha\ing a thorough grasp of the trade of the Em j ire, able to giyf 

intelligent advice to prospective buyers. But this should only be a jart and perhaps the least 
important part of their duties. A vigilant watch should be kept for all forms v of ^ossibfc* 
competition, speedily warning manufacturers against the risks of unfair commercial ttethod^ 
alternative ch^per, inferior, or superior values, patterns, and designs, and generally competition 
4 from without!* Government departments should, one and all, work in the closest co-operation * 
with local manufacturer. Local purchase* * should be insisted upon in order to foster the 
employment nf indigenous material and labour, even to tbe point y of paying increased priced, 

Th erg has been an almost entire absence of any such co-operation in the past, and this has, to 
l*ny mind,* militated severely against industrial enteiprise. It is disheartening to he turned 
4b*ck time after time by the stereotyped r$ply, “ We have to buy these stores through the 
S*retary of State,” or^As this icontract exceeds 3 lakhs* of rupees it must sent lo 

London/ 1 * '• “ ii i i 

Government depai^nents often put contractors or engineers to needless ami useless cx- i 

in the p«pa ration of cottlr plant and epeeifcatiopg only to be toty that money V 

* oot ataifebleor tfot the will w done deyartmeptally. 4 - 
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1 Tbe present extraordinary method of budget finance! particularly in Railway and ft W, 
Departments, is one of the most wasteful methods 6f * expenditure it is well-nigh goisible td" 
conceive. Expenditure passed at the commencement of the financial year is rushed during 
the last Quarter in order that no credit balances may be left, for if left, they ajae cancelled on 
the 81st March and have to be rebudgeted for, and often are not afterwards available. It is 
a method of finance which strikes a business man as highly unsatisfactory* * 

The existing Railway Siding Agreement to which industrial concerns are obliged to 
acquiesce is inequitable and unjust. I am certain similar 'terms for the provision of transport 
facilities to people who are risking money in the development of the country would not be 
tolerated elsewhere. In dealing with railways the risk, worry and work are all on the 
shoulders of the industrialist and 1 am certain no blame attaches to the business man fdk lack 
of progress in India, indeed the wonder is that we have gone as far aB we have, 

I am adverse to public money being used by Government for the creation of a department, 
and in order to cheapen its cost and to force prices down allows it to control 50% of the output 
by undertaking private work. I refer to the Si ining Engineer qf the Railway Board. 1 was the 
first and keenest supporter of the original action of Government' to buy its State Railway coal, 
the department has been most efficiently run ; in fact I would call it the most business-like 
Government department, but the work is as easy as falling off a log, when the control of the 
purchase of 50% of the output gives the department undue strength. This position has 
gradually come about by adding to the State Railways' requirements practically all other 
Railwcys in, India, Burma, and Ceylon, Royal Indian Marine, and several important private 
consumers. 

It is a smart piece of business and as such as a tax-payer 1 have nothing to say, but when it 
is carried to present lengths, when Government have laid themselves out to smash the coal 
trade by tackling each individual producer in turn bringing down # prices practically to cost 
price, the result has been the restriction of development, and when larger quantities were 
suddenly needed in a national emergency, the country has found itself in a mess, a rase of 
the biter bit, and tbe tax payers, of which the colliery proprietors are a large section, help to 

. pay for the bite. % 

| Land policy. The existing law relating to land is hopelessly out of date. Mining leases, except when 

obtained from Government, are at the rnercy of many vested interests, and a lessee of a 
mineral property never knows from day to day when his titlo will he attacked and he will be 
called upon to expend large sums in litigation. Some claims may only be described as black- 
mail, whilst many seem to be brought on the sporting chance of hit or miss. But at any 
rate the unsatisfactory state of things does no one but lawyers any good and it is a groat 
hindrance to proper development. 

I hold the view that the minerals rightly belong to Government and should never have 
been relinquished. However, as no attempt has ever been made by Government to put this 
question in order, I hold that the subject must now be considered in the light of the necessity 
of the State and community. Mineral royalty proprietors take not the slightest trouble to 
develop their own concerns, and royalty is merely an easy method of drawing revenue with- 
out doing any work, whilst the title may be assailed at any tjme and the industrialist, having 
most to lose, pays the piper. As a consequence the lessee takes the liue of least resistance 
and often develops on cheap and naBty lines. Sinfully wasteful methods . are employed, as 
often as not g danger to himself and hie neighbours. To such an extent Is this the case that 
% in the interests of the country I cannot too strongly urge the formation of a Department of 
Mines, as a portion of the Commerce and Industry Ministry, under* a fully qualified and 
widely experienced Commissioner, a man capable of demanding a large salary, lie should be 
assisted by an able legal and technical staff, capable, amongst other things, of examiningand 
reporting on titles and giving a definite Government guarantee on the same* so that, once a 
colliery or mine owner has obtained a lease covered by a Government Certificate he should be 
freed from all further hindrance and useless expenditure, and wasteful litigation stopped. 

This proposed Department of M ines should be able to supply an equally urgent need by 
being empowered, in return for legalized titles, to insist on mineral properties being worked in 
the interests of the State on efficient and modem lines, that present wasteful methods should 
«ease, and that proprietors who failed to carry out its instructions could be dealt with. Thif 
department would undoubtedly cost money but coal, for instance, is valuable beyond price \ 
it is the fif§ Mood of everything else and should be conseived ; and as one interested in colliery 
matters myself I would willingly pay a consideiable sum annually for tbe sake of obtaining 
tbe benefits possible from such a department. It would redound to tbe advantage of the indi- 
vidual as well as tbe State and community atad this cannot be said of everything in tiiii 
country. I could amplify thi3 suggestion, with time and closer examination, by suggesting 
eo-opeiative ropeways or tramways for the provision of stowing material, delivery of coal t< 
railways, etc. At present the only mineral control is centred in the Inspector of Mings 
another hopelessly over-worked body. Indeed present methods are ridiculous and I don't lenm 
where we snail end if they are not speedily altered* 

Frortfthe point oftiew of the mitung industry the existing law is to my view defective 
in the following amongst probably many other respects. 

<» It is confusing and uncertain with regard to tbe ownership of mineral rights. Thia un- 
certainty has been a fruitful source of litigation between pemipd^s and tenure-holders during 
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Several zeminduies and tennies in the mining dietricts constitute what are known as 
impartible estates j and the authorities are hopelessly conflicting with regard to the right 
»d power of the holder of an impartible estate to grant mining leaies beyond his own fife 
31Q6* 

, v AfSf’i nun ; ber ° f P ro P e rties is held by Hindu widows and shebaits of 

ebutter estates who under the existing law have no power to grant leases for periods enuring 
beyond their own life time, except under special circumstances the existence of which it is 
impossible for an intending lessee to ascertain. 

The law relating to Hindu joint families lends itself to fraud and does not afford adeanate 
protection to persons dealing in good faith with the ostensible owners of joint family proper- 
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The existing law does not afford proper facilities for the acquisition of surface lands 
by owners and lessees of mineral rights. Special legislation is necessary to remedy these defects 
and anomalies ; and such legislation should proceed on the following lines 

(a) A Department of Mines being a portion or section of the Ministry of Commerce 

and Industry should be created for each province under a Commissioner with 
power to decide claims to the ownership of minerals and mineral rights. 

(b) "Every person having or claiming title to minerals and mineral rights should 'be 

required to file a statement of his claim before such Commissioner within a 

prescribed time. 

W All claims pot filed within the prescribed time should be declared barred and 
extinguished for ever. 

(d) Minerals and mineral rights in respect of which no claims shall be filed within the 

prescribed time must be declared to belong to Government. 

(e) All claims filed within the prescribed time should ho adjudicated by such Commits* 

sioner whose decision must be final, 

(/■) {Deleted by witness subsequently.) 

(g) A mouzawar register should be kept in each district in which the names of the 
persons adjudged to be entitled to mineral rights should be entered by the 
Commissioner and such entry should be conclusive evidence of title. 

(b) The register should be kept up regularly and every person succeeding by inheritance 
to, or acquiring any mineral rights must be required to have his name register- 
ed within a specified time from the date of such succession or acquisition. 

(t) The register should be open to public inspection on payment of such fee as might 
be prescribed by the local Government. 

(;) Holders of impartible estates, shebaits, Hindu widows, trustees, and other limited 
owners, should be empowered to alienate and grant perpetual and other leases of 
mineral properties with the sanction of the Commissioner. 

(£) Provision should be made for the compulsory acquisition of surface lands required 
for mining purposes and full power should be conferred on the Mining Commis- 
sioner to carry out such acquisition. 

( l ) The Commissioner should also be authorised to decide boundaiy disputes affecting 
mines and minerals. 


Railways could be fed by cheap systems of tramway and tonal ropeway transport doing Transport 
away with expensive sidings with the consequent costly loss of valuable surface land and lock- 
ing up of minerals. 

An Aerial Ropeway Bill which would have met the 1 equipments faiily well was formulat- 
ed 4 or Byears ago by the Government of Bengal hut has been lying untouched at Delhi ever 
since, we appear to go about everything in the most expensive fashion and cheaper methods 
of dealing with bulk materiel in quantities such as ore, coal, stone, etc., should be evolved. 


Co-operative systems are possible for assisting neighbouring collieries to handle their out- 
put and for the supply of stowing material in order to enable the extraction of all coal and 
the prevention of surface destruction. This is an urgent matter and I have hammered at it 
for yean. It is aft going to cost money, but unless we improve our methods, and people who 
refute to do so should be made, we shall find the final results more costly than anything we 
are abb to estimate to-day. 

We business people have not paid sufficient attention to the education and training of our Training* of labour 
employees* particularly as there is much local material at band, and whilst I do not pretend that sod snptrviatoa. 
every locally educated youth is a genius still more might have been attempted in the past. 

We have worked along the line of least resistance* our industries have been simple, our methods 
generally crude, and we have been content to import trained men. The war will force us to 
liter these views* If industrial progress of real worth is to be obtained we must look about 
far scientific advisers and triin our workpeople, from top to bottom, according as their dirties 

*X 
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Attempt* have been made, I know, by many people, but many editing i 
required little acientifie advioe or knowledge to produce more or less satisfactory 
manciple, “ What was good enough muit be io still " has governed nearly allot us. Expansion 
fa now +«J»ng place, however, and some recently started schemes will need different methods 
and kno wledge to be brought to bear. Moreover the supply of imported employees will in 
future be curtailed, and we snail be forced to use our wits to evolve a supply of men to fill 
many gaps. Engineering in all branches, mining and chemistry will be necessary in 
practically every form of manufacture or production ; consequently the call will be for mostly 
from these branches of technology, 

And as we have to deal with human material which has not environment or traditions to 
lead them mechanically, as it were, “ to follow in father’s footsteps,” the expenditure of a lot 
of patience will be needed before we can expect to make much of the average individual j so do 
notlet us try to evolve managers, superintendents, or budding industrialists and financial 

'^^ThT'RailwnyB, Port Trusts, etc., with their large staffs and the families of their employees 
to draw from, and an abundance of other peoples, money to play with, have had both material 
and means, and there are probably few other organizations which have any actual experience 
and results. Many others have tried in a perfunctory way but any Buch attempts were fore- 
doomed to failure. • 

The present system of elementary school education is very unsatisfactory, anff in this I 
speak equally of both Anglo-Indians and Indians. The former lack grit and initiative, but I 
believe, if properly tackled and taken young, are capable of a lot more than they are at present 
given credit for. The Indians dream of the University and there in most oases the dream 
ends in bitter disappointment. The younger generation of clerks in our office is far below 
its predecessors in ability, loyalty, or discipline. It is difficult to get even legible hand-writing, 
but rather than use their bands in trade they will eke out an inefficient, feckless existence in 
offices on small and indeed insufficient pay but that generally more than they are worth. 

My firm has started a system of apprenticeship whiph is, I think, an experiment for this 
country ; it concerns only engineering and mining at present, but, if successful, will be 

^ Four apprentices’ homes are built or in courso, each to contain 8 to 12 boys from 161 to 
18 years of age. Lads of this age are not as developed as most boys of 14 in Europe ; their 
education is generally on a lower scale. 

The bouses for mining are in separate districts giving an equal number of distinctive 
features of training. Transfers at stated periods will be made. The training of the lads 
■will be under a technical instructor whose duty will be to give technical instruction for at 
least the first two hours of the day on two days of the week, whilst on three days the boys 
will work th emse lves on preparation work. I favour morning instead of evening instruction 
in this climate, the remainder of each day will be spent in the minos or works. The boys are 
homed and boarded and given small pooket money. Rules for discipline and conduct are 
provided. The lads are apprenticed. Fixed deductions from pocket money are made and 
placed in a deposit fund, and at the end of the period of agreement this will, it is hoped, be 
used by the boys to gain a chance of farther education and experience at Sibpur, or Europe 
as may be deemed desirable in cacb case. 

We have started with Anglo-Indian lads because they are more easily housed and more 
readily respond to discipline but principally because we want to give lads of this birth achanoe. 
I hope some of our Indian neighbours may follow and improve on this idea with Indian boys. 

I recognize the still greater desirability of evolving improved workmen and foremen in 
the engineering shops, and sirdars and overmen in the mines and we hope when the first 
scheme is set going to find a means of tackling the latter and apparently more difficult 
problem. Still I am sure it can be solved if we stick to it. An improved form of vernacular 
instruction would go a long distance towards helping this latter idea, for as soon as the Indian 
boys learn English thoir parents want them to be clerks and enter Government Service, or the 
University, when for all practical purposes, they are wasted and lost, 
rouiu' The Commerce and Industry Department has existed for some time but I cannot say that 
until recently we have had many causes or reasons to be aware of its existence. ; Personally 
speaking the whole future of the country appears to depend on a greater appreciation of the 
material needs of the country and the people. If tbU Department, in some form or other, 
controlled practically 75 per cent, of the activities of Government it would be none too large 
starting with education and eo on, through railways and transport, and embracmg everytfujg 
concerning the material requirements of the oountry. I suppose it is, or ha* been hitherto, the 
least important of all Government Departments, and even now it consists of a relatively 
min ute section located 1,000 miles from all the main centres of _ activity. It strikes me. as 
strange that the appointment of a Director of Industries should be questioned ; it is a 
r elativ ely paltry affair at present but should be and could be made one of the most important 
posts in each provinoe. A Ministry of Commerce for each provinoe with a far-mching 
organisation is I >onsider vital, the Imperial Government, Commerce and Industry Depart- 
meat, being posted regularly witS the results, co-ordinating and supporting the requirements 
and wishes of industry. Railway facilities and Hiring AwM be >teoontr<A 

Government might then be in a position toappreciate what alikely toh apfeiahy d and 
mate neoess ary preparations to Meet trouble. Instead of this, at present* ««>tamal owes 
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00W 5L 1 ^? l j tiie * Ieml> ® r Commerce and Indnetry, or the President of the Railway Board 
are draeged down bere at Bhort notice to faoe problems which hare grown simply becau se 
it u nobody's business to keep the country clear of them. * Vi 

.. T 5 a Commerce and Industry Department should be a section of Government apart and 
distinct, possessing all the opportunities for advancement in order to create incentive, instead 
©fas now being used as a post to be pitched into, or a jumping off place for something hig her, 
TW material ^ progress and advancement of the country, to my mind, promises to be so vast 
that this question is one of extreme urgency, and methodical development on no niggardly 
scale mifst be ready to co-ordinate the great interests which otherwise will assuredly overlap 
and choke each other. 1 
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I do not think I have found any benefit from the Indian Trade Journal, the most of it 
being nearly “ scissors and paste/' whilst by a regular review of trade journals and technical 
publications relating to any particular industry, interested people can, if they wish, keep 
abreast of the times. There has been little original material in the Indian Trade Journal 
and that, often from obviously unpractical sources. I cannot suggest alterations. Industrial 
or trade journals by Government could only follow similar lines. But surely we .have to 
create industry and trade before there can be any demand for literature, and the existing 
British journals cover almost all that can bo required. Somelhing more might he achieved 
if the present Trade Journal gave careful extracts from British Consular reports from abroad 
wherein possible competition and other matters of vital importance to producers and merchants 
are given attention, but as British Consular reports seldom bother to refdr to useful items, 
mv suggestion ie probably a " wish as father to the thought." Perhaps translations from 
foreign reports from both British and foreign markets might be more useful. 

The Forest and Geological Department records are the only publication that I know 
much about which are of real value, but both Departments are expected to do too much ; men 
and money are needed in both cases. 

The attention of the public consumer could well he drawn to the more economical use 
of fuel, pointing out lhat although we have an abundance of cheap fuel to-day, present methods 
if not quickly altered will cause our successors to curse us for our improvidence. There are 
probably many other similar problems which would lead to increased efficiency and improve- 
ment and a reduction of waste. 


I believe that the lack of sufficient and efficient transport facilities, particularly in the „ .. 
matter of railways, has done more in the past to cripple the development of the country than 
anything I can think of. 

I would emphasize the necessity for (lie public being taken more systematically into the 
councils of Government with regard to tho general policy of railway communication. In 
oj dinary circumstances such a suggestion might he deemed to he a mere impertinence, but the 
peculiar conditions under which the country is governed make it, I submit, legitimate for tho 
public claim to be admitted to the confidence of Government in this great question. For 
Government as the great railway owners, the greatest landholders, and the principal 
agriculturalists and industrialists, are the predominant partners with the public in the joint 
enterprise of furthering the material prosperity in this Umpire. Unless, therefore, Govern- 
ment affdrds its confidence to those who are working with it to this end, the rate of progress 
cannot he either steady or harmonious, and I maintain it is not only useless, hut mischievous, 
to permit the public to continue to invest money with the result that the latter are fruitlessly 
endeavouring to develop the country and to distribute its products in the markets of the 
world, at a more rapid rate of progress than Government can proceed, with its share of the 
work. If financial and other considerations prohibit an advance, it would surely be better 
that both Government and the commercial community should mutually agree to mark time 
rather than to attempt one to outstrip the other. 1 respectfully suggest that a Committee, 
which might be permanent, he appointed to enquire into the whole questibn with its varying 
aspects, and meet regularly at central points to deal with the multifarious questions which are 
constantly cropping up, which dovetail and intermingle, and affect each other, but which are 
now considered in detail and separately without a complete knowledge of the whole of the 
^considerations involved. 

Many tears ago, in the report of the Mackay Commission, a report which was certainly 
framed in 'Whitehall, hut wherein a fair and impartial attempt was made to define and decide 
the necessities of railway development in India, it was recommended as urgently and 
imperatively necessary tnat a regular yearly expenditure of about 12 million pounds sterling 
should be made%i railway construction and development, and when one realizes that ever 
since that report was published no attempt has ever been made to realize that figure, the 
leek of development we are often accused of can be understood. In fact the Finance Depart* 
meat ^Government has wilfully refused to consider or act upon that report. The late 
Finance Minister, indeed, went bo far as to say that he was by no means convinced that there 
was much room for expansion of the railway s of India. One has but to look hack on the recent 
expansion which has taken place in spite of disabilities but which Government refused time 
sfter timeto acknowledge as within tbebounds of possibility only a few years previously. We 
kite "slithered 99 along always behind instead qf ahead of requirements. Railways or lac 
of them hilt in the memory of all existing commercial men been a stumbling block to im- 
eifefenqy, ana method. One crisis and public clamour have been succeeded by 
come slightltapittvemonfe but never have the complete needs of industry been, met, and I hold 



that until this fact is appreciated thoroughly it is useless to have Commissions of this * sort or 
to formulate expensive ideas for education or anything else. 

Railways policy has for years past been entirely under the control of the Finance 
Member and railway revenue has been the mileh cow for every scheme of sentimental reform 
whilst the material needs of the masses of people have been left to take care of themselves 
The excuse has been that Government are unable to obtain the money for railway purposes 
My answer to that is that Government owns a monopoly in the railways and they axe run as 
such, that practically any rate of freight can be charged and consequently we can afford to 
pay the market price for money, the revenue being adjusted to meet any interest and 
sinking fund charges. This however has never been the policy and until it is altered I fear 
any results from this Commission are bound to be rendered nugatory. During a busy grain 
season every wayside station is blocked with grain waiting for wagons, lying piled on the 
roads outside only to get damaged by the weather. What can be the only result from such a 
state of affairs r The local merchant, unable to despatch, is unable to purchase and the 
cultivator held up with large stocks is obliged to accept lower rates or he may see his stoek 
destroyed as it often has been. Would it be possible to estimate the crores of rupees whioh 
have been lost in this way year after year ? All this is done whilst, on the strength of a good 
budget, the salt tax is reduced by 8 annas a maund, a boom which goes straight into the middle- 
man's pocket. Has it ever occurred to Government to ask the millions of peasants whether 
they would prefer to have the salt tax reduced or that their grain should be promptly removed 
and ‘cash paid for it ? The ryot's answer at any rate would be “ let me have my money for 
my grain for I have never heard of the salt tax. It is sometimes remarked that every 
railway in India could not be expected to maintain sufficient rolling stock to deal with any 
possible maximum of traffic and it is obvious there might be wastage at times in such a case, 
so I would suggest that a Central State W agon Company or Department be formed (Govern- 
ment owned if necessary) which would hold a sufficient number of wagons available to turn 
the scale at any period or point of shortage, which could be sent in any specific direction ; for 
it is seldom that the entire community is affected at one and the same time, but it generally is 
in one quarter or other. It is naturally useless to consider rolling stock only, increased track, 
siding, stabling, and repairing facilites must of necessity follow in regular order and stand on 
exactly the same plane. I have only referred to wagons for the sake of brevity. I would 
further suggest that for the purpose of providing funds, Railway Bonds might be issued carry- 
ing the Government's guarantee of interest at the market rate, or better still a generous 
share of the profits over and above that figure in the case of Premium Railway Bonds carrying 
a definite fixed rate of interest high enough to attract investors, or, to go further ana try 
Premium Lottery Bonds, which only a thinskinned hypocracy prevents us using everywhere. 
It would at least possess the benefit of controlled speculation in comparison with the present 
wild gamble which takes place in every bazar in India on the merest rumour. 

As with railways, so in a lesser degree with waterways. Why waste good money on 
railways when water transport is at hand. Waterways in India can be developed to a wide 
extent, particularly in the regions of Eastern Bengal and Assam where the development of the 
country, as regards agricultural, mineral and forest produce, is at present seriously hindered* 

Oral Evidence, 17th January 1917. 

Non.— I have sot qualified the three or four paragraph! whioh are referred to in the oral evidence, as I think 
it will be dearer hereafter if my oral evidence aratrs attention to the original paragraphs in the written 
evidence in preferenoe to corrected paragraphs whioh might otherwise bring about misunderstanding. 

W. A. IBONSIDK* 

President.— Q. In your written evidenoe under the heading " ' Technical aid/ you say 
u Conseauently, for the present, I am inclined to depend on the established laboratories in 
Europe tor research." When you say " for the present," I should like to know what your 
views are with referenced the desirability of developing in this country, as soon as possible, 
the means for research on the raw materials, that is to say, whether you think that it is better 
that we should develop our means in this country, or whether we would continue to rely on 
the laboratories in Europe for research ?— A. As regards raw material, I am in favour of the* 
present means at our disposal being expanded to enable us to gain a better insight into the 
value of the raw matenals. But I was thinking more of methods of manufacture after the 
raw material was handled. 

Q. There is probably muoh room for difference of opinion in the matter of raw material, 
especially on the question of vegetable material. The plant varies in its quality and produo- 
ing properties at different stages of its growth, and consequently, if you do not undertake 
research here, you will never be able to get your raw materials tested properly, beoacna there 
are man; conditions, such as soil and climate, to be taken into consideration r— yl. I ft not 
thinking of pure and simple analytical work, I was thinking of manufacturing on a large 
eeale. 

Q. Even on a manufacturing soale, do you think we shall gain muck by having 
experimental tests made at home rather, than ia tin country ?— JL Not expeepnefttid teste, 

Q. Then what you might call manufacturing tests What I foal is m kavn go t 
such a small staff and such small opportunity for methodically and quietly tprimy fen 
cannot expect this country to run specialists in each separate depa rte te nt of iawtiy. 
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Cm you give us an example of something which will enable us to understand what 
you liu in mind ?— For instance, coal distillation covers an enormously wide field, and 
that has to be specialised work. At the present time my own firm are starting a laboratory of 
tbeif own in the office and it is naturallj impossible to find a man who can give us really 
valuable opinion on everything. I am thinking of work like coal distillation, It is impossible 
to expeet a man to know every thing in science. We are apt to load men in India with too 
many things* We expect him to do everything. 


Q. Is the outlook in that case sufficient to warrant Government having a staff and plant 
big enough to carry on experiments like testing with regard to the quality of coke, quantity of 
tar, the quantity of bye-products other than tar, ami even following further and determining 
the qualities of the tar for the purpose of getting from it some of many derivatives that can 
be obtained. In the case or coal, keeping that in mind, do you think it would be worth- 
while— do you think it wculd pay the Government and therefore the country — to establish an 
installation and a staff for the purpose?— I believe this is one of the most necessary oppor- 
tunities,! might say, for real examination and assistance by Government. Low temperature 
coal distillation provides for India an industry, the development of which has possibilities of a 
far-reaching character and immense value to the country, and would, I believe, repay the 
closest and roost methodical examination and assistance by Government. We have many seams 
of low grade coal practically all of them containing valuable volatile products and the process 
of low temperature distillation is being rapidly perfected. When 1 was at home last, 1 saw a 
distinct advance on anything I had seen two years ago, and the suggestion is now, I believe, 
far enough advanced for a deEberate effort being made to tackle the question here in India. 
The need of a cheap smokeless fuel to take the place of wood and dung fuel needs no recapitula- 
tion and the demand is enormouB for that fuel. Its effects on agriculture might be mar- 
vellously valuable. Similarly for the bye-prcducts. Although there might be some difficulty 
in using the surplus gas economically, we may yet see coal distillation plants in close proximity 
to large manufacturing centres which, instead of sending, as they do at present, 90 per cent 
of the value of fuel up the chimney, will first turn the coal into smokeless fuel and bye- 
products, using the gas only for driving their plant, either by means of gas engines or gas 
fired boilers. That holds to my mind u most valuable future for industry of all descriptions, 
and I think it would well repay Government 1o spend a lot of money on it. 13ut it is no use 
asking a man to come out on Bs. 500 a month with a miserable little laboratory. The thing 
is worth millions and therefore we can afford to pay many thousands for it. 

Q. The apparent direct advantage to Government from a work of that kind from a 
financial point of view is nil. The Government have no direct interest at present in the mineral 
rights of the areas occupied by most of our coal fields, but, putting aside the question of 
public duty, the matter of ways and means must be dealt with. l)o you think that the 
coal ownerB— - 1 do not mean the colliery owners but the owners of mineral rights — might 
fairly be asked, or if necessary, be f creed to assist for the purpose of covering the expenses 
of this work?— A. I think so. I think also the agricultural possibilities to the country are 
enormous. We can save dung for manure, The whole thing requires avast organisation; 
it hi not only the mere matter of a chemical laboratory that has to be tackled. 

Q. The problem is obviously beyond the capacity of any one company. It is hot fair to 
expeet any* company to do that ; they would not be able to have anything like a monopoly ?— 
A. We must not have a monopoly. It is too valuable to the community to have any monopoly. 


Q. Do you think that this matter has had a set back in England purely on account of 
this financial problem ?—X Very largely, I think they tried to promise too much and they 
had not spent enough time in research work ; but the financial problem is undoubtedly one of 
the chief things and unless you can keep up the public interest and good-will you cannot 

cany it on. 

($. With reference to the formation of what you describe as the Mines Department, 
presumably, you would link together in that department the Geological Survey and the 

S restat Inspector of Mines ; and, in addition to that, you would extend the personnel of the 
epartment by giving it further powers — definite executive and administrative powers— -which 
would require also the assistance of advisers ? — A. I think every Government official in this 
cfiuntiy is overworked. The Geological Survey wants about four times as many men as 
they have at present. The Inspector of Mines wants at least three times as many men to do 
the work efficiently as he has at present. The value to the country of coal — 1 am speaking 
of coal because I dm mainly interested in that— is so great that the present methods which 
ore flip-shod musttoase. There is no me of talking of expansion of iron and steel unless we 
can maintain that iron and steel with cheap coal. I have set out as cmefully as I could— 
but I am subject to correction and alteration*— the present trouble that we have with regard 
to coal titles, and a charge of four annas a ton would be cheap at the price. The same 
chp&r&mefit should be able to force people to work collieries properly. At. the present time, 
the mine owner or the company spends a lot of money on deep workings when he finds 
himself flooded out by some cheap and nasty method employed by a neighbour. We want to 
tty pm# co-ordinate the whole system of mining, and I should like to see its real value to the 
a different manner from what it is at present. It is left to take care 

& Fopr annas a ton will amount to forty lokbs on sixteen millions of output?—^. Tea. 
tt would he cheap to the soil ioduitry nt that price. 
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Ironside, 

- Q. From my imperfect knowledge of the oountry,to my mind it i* diffieutt,4di»o«t 

impossible, for any Imperial department to be able to grant a mining lease in any part of the 
country with safety, because local rights, as you point out in your note, vary front place to 
place to such an extent, not only vary in character but also in the degree of doubt sa to red 
ownership, that a mining lease under present conditions cannot be granted except by ; Local 
Governments after very elaborate local enquiry. That, I take it, iryour view ?— 1. Yds. 

Q. But you have made a proposal of a practical kind which I do not think I have Seen 
before, that we should % organise this Department of Mines with a Mines Commissioner. 
May I say Mineral Settlement Officer ? — A. That is the sort of thing that we want. 

Q. Local investigation as to mineral rights ? I suppose you would start by issuing a 
notice to every claimant of mineral rights within his district, by publication in the gazette or 
otherwise, that the case will be heard from a certain day onwards and claims should be lodged. 
These claims should be settled district by district ?— A. Yes. 

Q. It becomes a sort of local mineral survey ? — A . YeB. 

Q. These mineral rights when once established in the'Ceurfc of the Mineral Settlement 
Offioer will be published and mapped, and from that time no disputes of the kind will be 
possible ? — Quite so. It should be possible for a colliery proprietor, who is prepared to spend 
money on a property, to get titleB settled once and for ail. I have a case in point. We have 
spent about twenty lakhs on a colliery and had been in possession for eleven years and 364 
dayto. We were sub-lessees but were served with a notice an hour before the expiry of the 
365th day. of the 12th year after the date of the original lease on the ground that the original 
lease had been obtained from the man whilst drunk, and consequently they sought to oust 
us from possession. To defend that action cost us something like four lakhs and we found 
that our own legal adviser was advancing money to the other side to carry on the litigation. 

Q. The settlement system would require legislative sanction, and the legislation would 
take such a form that, for instance, if A. and B had rights over certain land, both A and B 
would get due notice that the case was going to be heard by the Mineral Settlement 
‘Commissioner and that his decision would be final ?— A, That is so. I do not want to do 
anybody out of their rights. But when you take a lease in good faith and spend money, when 
once the colliery is started and the work ib done, whatever difference there may be in relation 
to original ownership, let them settle their differences without dragging in the colliery people, 
who have at present not only to develop the colliery but to defend their title and the lessor's 
title as well. Some collieries have spent more money on legal costs than they have on 
machinery. 

Q. Uon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Up to the High Court the decision was in favour of 
the collieries company, but the Privy Council said it was all wrong ?— A. That had not any- 
thing to do with the Privy Council. It was a case of the man who had given the lease to a 
lessee and who after 1 1 years and 364 days put in a claim saying that the original lease had 
been obtained by fraud. 

Q. Sir F. H. Stewart.— Is it the idea that there should be a local investigation and adjust- 
ment of claims and publication by the Local Government and then it should be handed over to 
the Imperial Government ? — A. 1 have only put forward my suggestion in the abstract form. 
It is a matter for legislation and very careful examination. The exact methods to be employed 
are rather difficult because what may be necessary in one province may not be so in another 
or to the same extent. But I do think that, when the royalty owner and the lessee have 
come to terms and the ownership of the royalty has been proved and registered, after an 
interval of twelve months, which is given for anybody to appeal against that registration, it 
ought to hold good afterwards in case of any second claim cropping up. 

Q. Mr, A. Ckatterton.— Did these difficulties greatly interfere with prospecting 'll— A, Yes. 
It starts almost at once. We are very lucky if we get our prospecting done without some 
trouble. 

Q. Jfr. C. E . low.— Do you know of cases where property has not been exploited on 
account of this difficulty ?— A I know many of them. I can look up the reoord and provide 
a dozen oases. 

Q. And in spite of this, it has been exploited ?— A. The properties I am thinking of 
were properties wnich we relinquished because of the trouble after we had spent money on 
them. 

Q. The destruction of capital by reason of legal proceedings is almost as great as by the 
navy and army f— A. Yes. We keep the mcfussU courts going on questions of title. 

Q. Hou’ble Sir R N. Mookerjee. — There are firms who, knowing the defect in title, take 
certain properties. Do you say that they should be absolved of all liabilities because they 
hate taken them up ? Some of these questions ought to be seriously discussed f—A, By 
getting a proper title we should be quite prepared to pay more. 

Q. You say in section (f) “Provision should be made for the preservation and protection 
of the title of persons who have already sunk capital in developing any mines or minerals. 11 
Supposing you. in ignorance, sink capital in a certain thing *hioh you ahould not . have done, ‘ 
do you claim tnat provision should be made to safeguard your interest ? — A, I do not wish to 
speak entirely from the colliery proprietor's point of view. I w*nt to safeguard all interests. 
At the present time money is watted on all aides. It does no good to anybody. By means 
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settle the whole of the difficulties at the present tim« w! “ at 1 “I® 1 about i<; ia this. We want to 

if *sr ” nk “ r "* 1 ” ss't <2' ” “-wK 

a clear title. UU1Q 06 pade for securing them 

Q. How Through this Commia«m^t,* tt 

Take the subject of one-ef our own collieries where le^stiini? 6 J ff ® rent claimantB ’ rights, 
after 16 years. _ we ai e *« ^gating on the subject of title 

Q. You must not take a firm like Messrs Bird * a n 
knowingly sink capital, taking advantage of this section ^ ut teke those who 

the Commissioner direct j and probably the colliery proprietof Jh?? be 8ett 'ed by 

may be made to pay the cost of getting a nront-r P w T?’ , bas actpd <w you suggest 

but the question of working the l&llierfen properly U * 1 am thinkin B »* only STtlei 

modified form, yw wJSd&S sfin°(/) wou^work verTwril **** ****** In BOme 
to do tha? ,0 ° k8 lite PI ° Vidine a Bbkb S fund to cover speculation t-J. I have no intention 

mJwVlSt yL" M y'LJLv ^ d ?f ped 1b ® who,e 8 °heme 

a speculative risk. These are only abstract ideas 7 a J g w v, “ 0t t0 ®! B1Bt an yh° d y who takes 
shape of legislation, all safeguard 7 could be taken d h h 7 ° b ® ® laborated the 

(/) altogether. 7 *' 1 aD1 < J nite Prepared to eliminate seotion 

^^SStaStwa 

Indian conffitrons.-^. The Commissioner's duty is toind out the widow Id “ ^ £ 

President.— Q. When rights change it will be the duty of Government to give due 
to every owner of rights to lodge a claim within a presciibcd period?—^ Give 12 years if 
necessary. We get our results eventually at the present time through lititra tinned 
uselessly spending money. 1 want to try and get them without this waste of mone® * 

Str F. H. Stewart — Q. Yon say in section (k), “Provision shonld be made for the 
compulsory acquisition of surface lands required for mining purposes and full power should 
be conferred on the Mining Commissioner to carry out such acquisition.” Who is iroW 
to decide?— J. In Bihar and Orissa that is already provided for, but has nevor, I think 
actually been put into use. It is provided for in the Chola Nagpur Tenancy Act. ' 

j, i Q' ™ respect of lands in which the Government possess mineral rights? J No 

IL 1B »?^ ded t0 e a - ®° '®T aBd ^dways, but we have no assistance of that sort in Bengal' 
and at the present time we have the greatest difficulty in working the minerals. The law gives 

to from the surfac " yet we Lave not & 

To n ±?y° U ^ Requisition Act 1-A. I am thinking of the Cbota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act provisions which enable collieries to acquire land as for a public purpose on the 
t!fr 8 “♦ mlW T • lD Btn ^l ihere is nothing. At the present time F T^m* 
have to lajr out onr collieries in an expensive way simply because of some surface obstruction. 
We are quite prepared to pay the market price and wish to treat owners fairly. If the 

price for it* * 0 8 ° 801088 & ceriain ]and » tbat land ‘ B a °q«ired and the Government fixes a 

Q. Subject to appeal ?— The price is eventually fixed. At the present time we ar« 
sometimee blamed for not laying out our collieries properly. Government and railway collieries 

“ a 7 v* £ d °v 8 J uffer ^ om B0 aD . cb disability, -but we cannot. We have 

to make the Jbeat of a bad job and provide the freight for the railways. 

Bon* hie Sir B. If. MooJcerjee.—Q. There must be an appeal from the Commissioner's 
toanoo, otherwise he will not be acceptable 1—A. I do not want to take advantage of anybody 
ty that suggestion. I think legislation could be brought about, making it perfectly equitable 
tor everybody. At the present time we get through after harassing delay, and endless 
expenditure though we probably do get a settlement eventually, surely these decisions could 
talCen^ » without wasting all the money and the interminable time that is at present 

i 7 understand that the foundation of your proposal is that the development 

°*|“ *"’*** iodnstry if as important in the pnhlio interests as the development of railways 
rni power should he acquired, in come way or other, to secure these title rights and simplify 
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them. You have a fixed belief that what if done on behalf of railways you o ught to he 
able to do on behalf of mines?— A* Yes. 

Q' That is really the fundamental principle of your proposal ?— A. Yes* 

Jfr. C . E. Low.— Q. Supposing these rights are of the same importance and there ought 
to be the same facilities for mineral rights, does it follow that these mineral rights ought to 
pass through the possession of Government, that is, should the Government acquire them %s 
they do in the case of railways. The actual title does not vest in the railways; the title m 
still with the Government ? — A. I should prefer that. 

Q • Section (y). — The register would correspond to the record-ef>rightB framed by the 
Bevenne Settlement Department ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has any record-of-rights been framed in any of the coal districts by the settlement 
parties? — A. Not yet complete. 

Q. Yon do not know whether the settlement rtcord-of-rights contains any record as to 
mineral rights, or whether there is any power to make snch a*record ?— A. No. 

Q. The general law, so far as I recolleot, is that if, a certain entry has been attested 
before an officer, then the burden of proof lies on the other side to show that it is wrong. In 
some provinces, not in Bengal I think, it becomes indefeasible after a certain lanee of 
time? — A . Yes. 

Q, Supposing it is impossible for the Government to accept the whole soheme it would be 
some good if you could have something of the same kind as exists at present, in respect of 
the record-of-rights for minerals ?— A. It will be of very great assistance. 

Q. I am assuming that the record-of-rights does not record any mineral rights.—^. It 
does not reoord mineral rights. As regards section (j), if the Government took over the 
minerals and protected all these owners it would more or less meet all cases. 

Q. What I say is this, that wheu land is acquired for a railway that land is not acquired by 
the railway, but by the Government, and it remains the property of the Government although 
the railway have every right to use the land. The railway is for public purposes, but this 
mining is for private interests. There is one important qualification that exists in the case 
of railways, and that is that Government can refuse to acquire at all for the railway. — A. (No 
answer). 

President . — Q. I should like to know whether the analogy is perfect) beoanse what you call 
in mineral development the prospecting of coal, the railways call the survey of the land. How 
far are you going to push this proposal to acquire rights— to the mining stage or the prospect- 
ing license stage ?— ii. I would leave the settlement of terms to the original owner and the 
colliery or mine workers' own private efforts. When a settlement is effected, they can go to 
Government and sav, * We have come to terms and we want onr terms registered, and will you 
register it now '? The Government can then take up the case, charging the colliery pro- 
prietor for that work, the original owner being assured that his title will be respected. Then 
the Government could turn round on the colliery proprietor and say, # 'We have assisted you 
to this extent ; now we shall see that you work the coal properly.” 

Q. Will that be done to the prospecting stage or the mining stage ? — A. At the commence- 
ment, before anything is done. 

Q. Anybody can make his own arrangements ? — A. Yes, and then go to Government for 
confirmation. Fart bf my proposals already exist in some districts. Government approve and 
register a Ghatwal's title- in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. Until we get registration we are not 
allowed to do anything. The terms of agreement are settled between the Ghatwal and the 
buyers when they go to Government for registration. If Government think that they are 
proper and reasonable terms and the man has been safeguarded, the lease is registered. 

Q. Is that Registration of any value ? — A. Yes. It is of considerable looal value for the 
Ghatwal is not allowed to grant a lease beyond the period of his life unless the Government 
oonfirm the lease. , 

Q. There are cases on reoord, in my own knowledge of Burma, of owners of oil rights agree? 
ing with the lessee to] register on terms many times more than the actual consideration lor. 
transfer? — A . Yob. 

Q. How is that going to be dealt with ?— i. How do you r do it in fcurma? It does not 
apparently matter much as long as the terms do not nun the title, 

Q. It will have to be preceded by a Government investigation of rights f—A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise simple registration would be useless ?~A. Quite so. 

Jfr. C, E. low . — Q. In land acquisition cases the Government pays money into the oomt ? 
— A. Land acquisition for industrial purposes may be the same as for railways as long as the 
original owner and the buyer come to terms. They can go with their lease to Government 
for registration when Government may enquire into the value of the original owner's tide* 
After that, with the Government seal on it, the lease is of considerably more value to the 
t mine owner than any leaae at the prevent time can possibly bo* 

Q. If there is a dispute the money is paid into oourt and the parties fettle among tfcnu* 
selves?— i. Yea. 
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Stable Sir JR. J\T. Mookerjee. — (J). It is not a case of land acquisition where Government 
pays the money into the bank. Here it will be a case of everlasting royalty, and the Govern- 
ment cannot know how much the royalty will come to in the end ?— A. If there is once a settle- 
ment made of the original purchase price the same will hold good in the case of royalty. 

■Pfisidcnt.— Q. No mineral property can be determined in value in the same way as the 
surface % property. Its value for the future is so uncertain that no figure could be put down as 
a fair and equitable consideration for the transfer?—^. (No answer.) 

Iff. C. Low . — <2* Accepting entirely what the President says, you cannot accept as your 
basis a sum which the apparent owner is willing to accept, because it cannot be at all a fair 
one and there might be collusion ? — A. I do not see where tne collusion can take place. If an 
owner of property thinks that there is mineral below the property and he were to put it up for 
public auction, 1 step forward and say, u I am prepared to prospect your property and pay a 
cash sum clown for the right of prospecting, and provided I find coal I am prepared to pay so 
much more down as salami and so much for royally, and if I do not find coal, or do not think 
that the coal is worth the price that you fix, I merely lose my prospecting salami and retire.'* 

Q. There may be cases where the sum might be too small and it might lead to collusion on 
his part? — A . There again the Government might step in to see whether the terms were 
equitable. 

Mr. A . Chatterton.— Q. Would it be possible to establish a court by which the claimant of 
mineral rights can establish his claim to those minerals without reference to their value ?*-A. 

I think that is quite possible as a starting point. 

Subsequent Note by Witness. 

I enclose for the benefit of the Commission, in case they havo not seen the papers before, Bluo books issued 
by His Majesty’s Colonial Office in regard to the grant of concessions and lieport on legislation governing the 
alienation of native lands in tbs Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti. The Kulos therein might, with certain 
modifications, be made applicable in India ; it is at any rate the nearost approach I havo yet found to my 
requirements. They havo been sent to me through the courtesy of a previously unknown correspondent after 
he had itfad the report of my written evidence before the Corimission in the newspapers. 

President. — Q. We have had at different times put before us this statement, that companies 
owned or managed by t English firms sometimes refuse to register the transfer of shares to 
Indians. They sometimes also refuse to give Indie ns an opportunity of taking shares. Can 
you tell me, first of all, whether in any of the companies that you have floated here or managed, 
there has evej; been any objection to inviting Indian subscribers ? I take it from the second 
paragraph of your note that it is not so at present ?— A. There haB never been any such case to 
my knowledge. I am quite 6ure it does not exist. 

Q. Do you know of any case of managing agents or the Board of Directors refusing to 
transfer shares to Indian buyers?—^. No. 

Q. It has never happened ?— A. No. 

Q. Do ye u think that this practice is in any way prevalent in India? — A. I have never 
heard of it in Calcutta. 1 do not know what they do elsewhere. 

Q. In the case of private companies, of course, it might happen? — A. Yes. It might be 
desirable for them to keep their interests in certain channels, but publio companies never 
follow that practice. 

Q. I know of a certain private company objecting to a Scotch subscriber of shares. You do 
not know of any case to your knowledge in connection with the Calcutta firm's ?— A. No. I have 
got here a list of all the companies with tho names of shareholders, s<Tfar as wo can get them 
froih the register of shareholders. In our coal companies there are 1,551 Europeans and 405 
In dian s ana 59 Armenians. You can say 1,000 Europeans and 100 Indians registered in coal 
companies. I should think there must be a much larger number than bhat.tbecause the Indian 
buyer likes to hold bis share on blank transfer and we have hundreds ^nd hundreds of applica- 
tions for dividends at the end of each half-year by the holders of shares on k blank transfer. 
In the jute companies there are 2,471 Europeans and 423 Indians. 

Q, Are those numbers of shares held or of shareholders ? — A. Shareholders. In the oose of 
(foabcoiQpanies the Europeans hold 97 lakhs of rupees and the Indians hold eight lakhs. I 
might say here that the Europeans include Messrs. Bird and Company and as we hold a very 
large interest in our concerns it makes the average European holding comparatively high. The 
partners of the firm hold almost two-thiids of the capital in some cases. In. the case of jute 
companies, 148 la^bs of rupees are held by Europeans and 25 lakhs by Indians. 

Dr. B. Hopkinton.— Q . Would you say that these figures that you have given are fairly 
typical?— .4. Yes. 

President.— Q. So far as your firm goes, there has not been any restriction of any kind as 
to who should take a share and to whom shares are to be transferred ?— A. No. I am floating 
a company next week and 1 should think that at least one-sixth of the applicants axe Indians 
and I would welcome a greater number. 

And so far as your general knowledge goes, you think that is the prevalent practice in 
Calcutta ?— 'A* Yes* 

; Ta pur knowledge there has been no exception ?~A. No exception to my knowledge. 
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Q. When a company is being floated I suppose you sometimes give a tip to your friends to 
ask* whether they would like to oome in?— A, We have Indian friends and European friends. 

Q. And you do the same thing to your Indian friends ?— A* Yes. I have two or three 
dozen names in my pocket book that always get the same information as the Europeans do. 

Q. Have you been the Director of any bank in Calcutta ? — A. Kecently of the Bank of 
Bengal. 

We have been told that there are difficulties in the case of Indian industrial enterprise in 
obtaining accommodation from banks— not only difficulty in obtaining accommodationon the 
seourity of plant and machinery— but in one case we have been told definitely that there had 
been diffioutty in accommodation being obtained for Indians on the security of stock, presum* 
ably saleable stock. Do you know, in the first instance, assuming that to be the case, whether 
that ever happened because the applicant was an Indian ?— A, I have been director of the Bank 
of Bengal for only about a year but I have never heard of any suggestion of the sort. Each 
case is considered absolutely on its merits. Enquiries are made and I have seen a number of 
Europeans refused and probably there have been some Indian applicants refused accommoda- 
tion. But I have also seen them accepted. In each case there is no question of preferential 
treatment I have seen Europeans turned down for just the same reason as Indian applicants. 

Q. You think that a statement of that kind is a hasty one ? — A . I think that is the case. 
I do not say that a bank manager does not commit mistakes. 

< I suppose it is possible that in the case of Euiopeans applications largely come from 
firm of standing ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And thereby your enquiry will be simplified as to the merits of the case ?— A. Speaking 
for ourselves and the Bank of Bengal, we have to put up a second name under the Bank’s 
Charter and naturally if we go to the bank at all with a suggestion, we back it with our own 
name, but the bank does not accept everything that we put before them simply because our 
name is on the paper. We try only to go to the bank with proposals which we know that they 
will acoepfc. 

Q. And therefore the percentage of rejection will be very small ?— A. Yes. 

Dr. F. IlopJcinson . — Q. Difficulties may arise in the case of transfers of shares. How do 
usually meet them ?— A. In matters of transfer we have' simply carefully to carry out the law. 
If it is a case of difficulty as it is sometimes in the caeeofcan Indian transferee, we try to make 
things as easy as possible. We try to smooth over the difficulties. 

Q. You transfer the settlement of the difficulty into the other hand ? — A. Sometimes under 
the law we are forced to do uo i but we do not try to do that. ' In anything that comes before us, 
as J have said, we try to smooth over the difficulties. Some of the things we are asked to do 
are obviously impossible, whereby we should make ourselves seriously responsible. 

Q. You do not attempt to test the validity ? — A. As long as proper proof is brought to us 
that is all we want. Sometimes we get two claims and then care has to be exercised or we 
might be accused of taking sides. 

Mr. A . Chatterton . — Q. Yqji oppose the idea of Government giving financial aid to 
industries. We have had before us the evidence of a great many witnesses that Indian 
capitalists are shy and it would give a great deal of encouragement to Indian investors if the 
Government subscribed a portion of the capital to show their confidence in the bondfides of 
the undertakings and in the prospects. Do you think that it would be an objectionable 
prooedure to advocate? — A. I think we should look round and see what has already been done 
without Government aid. A number of people would rather rush at Government for 
assistance simply because they had failed themselves. The Government is expected t* do 
everything sometimes and that cannot go on indefinitely. It might be necessary m the case 
of a brand new industry to get a certain amount of assistance, but personally I should think 
that, provided people are able to show definite results or estimated results, they can get their 
capital. 

Q. This wOuld not be the permanent policy of the Government so much, but only 
temporarily for a few years in order to lead the people of the country to invest their capital 
in industrial enterprises ?— A. I have said, “ Many people, however, seemingly prefer to wait 
until scrip is dealt in on the Stock Exohange, that is, they join in after the scheme has been 
brought to fruition, or oftener still, they prefer to accept widely speculative rumours in the 
hope of getting rich quick.” Talking of the Indian subscriber, he is likely to wait and aee 
what the scheme is actually capable of doing before taking any risk^but I do not think there 
would be an appreciable increase in Indian subscribers simply because the Government took 
an interest in it. 

Q. In your written evidence yon say, “ Money grants-in-aid, loans, supply of plant, are mere 
charities which end nowhere, and cany no incentive.” Would you apply that to the develop- 
ment of minor and cottage industries ? — A. No. I think that is a question entirely where 
oo-operation comes in, I am talking entirely of major industries. 

Q. 1 assume your remarks throughout are only applicable to major industries?— <4. I 
have very little experience of cottage industries. 

President . — Q. You say, “ I have little knowledge of village or home industries and I see 
little value in promoting home industries which must oochpete on unequal terms with the large 
factory.” You reoognise there is a group of industries between the oottage and hoq# 
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courage the gradual transfer of cotton industry from homo to mills? A. No. 

cvoln^o/Z^ 0 !. 8 ^ 666 * that , in , tLat paragraph I am afraid it is the natural process of 
can be kept gZg “* J ^ 1 “ m oue who believes in lhe 8 “ a11 industry if it 

onininri' fW 7 D °«A ^ t0 “ ake a n,od j fication with regard to tbe cotton industry? Your 

J JwnllZ ?LTr»- ‘“* g " ,ph Leei “ ins 11 '“ ,0 ““•‘"“e 

• fA / f '/' Chatterton.— Q. You say that “ pioneer factories should only be started if pubh'o 
interest cannot be obtained. " Public interest may be obtained in many eases but thev 

Mr m Ve 18t r ^~t-so much Government intervention at the 

outBet that makes it desirable that Government should take up the matter in tbe first instance 

the ,Ti rL i For , 1 , n6t - mce > J ou would agree in connection with the forest Depart- 
Zi r w°uld be desirablo that Government stould start the distillation of wood m in 
m#mf 4 p n WltL a x a *. 1 , udufi | r } - 11 would be greatly influenced by tbe policy of tbe Govern- 
ment. Government might take such industries at first and work them out. The prospects of 
success under Government management would be much greater, and if such industries are 
desirable from tbe national point of view it w ould be better that Government should tako them 
up and develop them to a certain point rather than they should be left to tbe chances of private 
enterprise I he importance of the industiy in the first instance is so great that every possible 
fvwuu take x to . make tlle pioneer industry successful ?—A. As far as that is concerned. I 
. k “e chances of private enterprise would be just as great as those of Government enter- 
prise. What we want is progress all round, and if the people are taught that they can go to 
overnment for this or that, they will do nothing of their own accord. There has been a 
great wave fll progressive development und keener ideas permeate cveiybodv, and I do not 
thrnk the same conditions existed 10 or 20 years ago. I think tbe business ‘people of Tnd.y 
are capable of seeing what is a good thing, as fast as anybody else. 

President . — Q. My own experience has been that any mineral proposition that we have 
colne across in the Geological Survey, if it proved on superficial investigation to be promising, 
we have been able to put before the commercial community. Am 1 suggesting to you too much 
if I say that, supposing we did reform the Government demonstration machinery to feuch an 
extent that we had departments capable of dealing with the scientific and chemical aspects of 
the problem, these departments would be able to find in the commercial community people 
always ready to take up projects 1 — A, I think so. 

, Q> That is the point you want to impress on us, when you think that it could not be better 
done by Government enterprise ? — A . 1 do not think it could be better done. Government 
would have unlimited funds, and they could go to any degree of capital expenditure that they 
might deem necessary* Whether they would make a commercial return on capital is quite a 
different matter; and I think a private promoter would be best able to judge of it from that 
point of view* * - 

Q* There are exceptions to this, because in the beginning of your evidence you said that in 
the matter of coal distillation Government should take it up It referred to matters of 
3conomic and military value. The economio value of coal distillation to this country is so 
mormons* It is being recognised in England to-day, but in this country we have not got much 
:°al and we mnst conserve it in every possible way. Some of it is gooa, but most of it is very 
indifferent and we must not go only for the best and leave the indifferent to our successors, 
m h a hundred years henoe. I hold that we must now look at coal distillation as a national 
matter. It is not merely an industrial question, but a far greater thing, and there are one 
)r too probably other similar instances where 1 should like to see Government combine with 

mblio-enteiprise* 
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Q. The Government at borne are at present working under* war conditions ?—J. Yes, 
and I think they will continue. 

Mr. A . Chatterton Q. It is not a fact that in the development of many of the new 
industries the original promoters or pioneers suffer heavily ?— A. Yes. 

Q, And that acts as a considerable deterrent to people coming forward to deal with new 
schemes ?--A. I think the pioneer is rather npt to be careless. He has got all the ideas and all the 
imagination and his scheme is probably very sound, but he lacks something of the business brain • 
when starting his work. I saw a big sugar industry started in this conntry. Three-fourths 
of a million^ sterling were spent in trying to bring it to fruition. Within seven days of 
arrival in this country I represented to directors in London before 150 thousand pounds had 
been sjpent that the whole thing was commercially impossible. Had they stopped then and 
carried out the suggestions that I made, 750,000 pounds would never have been wasted. 
This mistake has been avoided by successors and they are perfectly successful to-day. 
Initially they made commercial mistakes. v There was nothing wrong with their machinery. 

1 really think that if we are to wait on Government to do everything in the shape of pioneer 
work there are other things to be done and waiting to ioe done, and we must educate tte 
people to be more courageous. 

Q. Is it not suggested that you should wait for Government to take up a certain pioneer 
industry, but certain pioneer industries are necessary because commercial enterprise as it at 
present exists is too slow to take them up. There are certain industries, take, for instance, 
tHe alkali industry, which if established in this country might lead to other industries on a 
very extensive scale ? — A. Of course, Government could start as you say the alkali industry, 
but if the alkali industry shows a fairly certain good return on capital, and demand exists 
for the products of manufacture, I cannot understand why there Bhould be any difficulty in 
enlisting the public support that is necessar)-. Speaking for myself, in my own firm schemes 
are brought to us and many of them are thoroughly good, and I shall be only too pleased to 

E usb them on ; but we havenot got men at the present time ; but later on we hope we shall 
e more happily situated and may be able to take up some of them. Within the last two 
weeks there have been two schemes placed before ub which are sound commercial concerns, 
but they would take at least eighteen months to develop even if no war existed. But I am 
only speaking for myself. There are a lot of other firms besides my own that would be 
equally capable of tackling any commercial possibilities. On the other side of India we have 
got only to look at the Tatas. 

Q. In your note you refer to the official organisation that is necessary to be created to cany 
on the industrial development of the country and to deal with industrial and commercial 
matters. In speaking of the Director of Industries you say rf it is a relatively paltry affair 
at present, but could be and should be made one of the most important posts in each province.* 1 
1 should like to ask you whether you would favour tho appointment of a Development 
Commissioner in each province, controlling not merely what has been brought before us as 
part of the functions of the Director of Industries, but also dealing with agriculture, trade, 
forests, fisheries and inspection of factories, and alfeo acting as an adviser to Government in 
matters relating to railways, harbours and questions of transport generally. Would you 
like that an officer of this type should be created ? — A. Yes ; further on 1 speak of the possibility 
of a permanent committee on railways. There are so many interests involved in railways 
that I should like, in each province if necessary, a transport committee to disousB the 
necessities of the different trades and industries and the requirements of the public, because 
we do not seem to work on any definite forward policy but work more or less hand-to-mouth. 

I think a Ministry of Commerce for each province with a far-reaching organisation is vital, 
the Imperial Commerce and Industry Department being posted with all the results. I think 
your suggestion is more or less what I had in view. 

Q. Do you think that the appointment of a Director of Industries, such as you find in the 
United Provinces, Madras and the Central Provinces, is not sufficient? — A. They do not go 
far enough. I think they are very important, but I think they can go very much further. 

Q. The question has been raised whether industrial schools should be placed under these 
offioers and also whether higher technical education should come under them. These jire 
comparatively minor matters, in your view, in comparison with the larger functions which 
you would like them to deal with ? — A . Yes. I have not sufficient experience of the working 
of the Government departments to try and make too strong a recommendation on the subject 
of education. Education up to a certain point naturally is a departmental concern. When 
it oomes to technology you are approaching commerce and industry in different ways. To ask 
one department to deal with one system of education and a different department to deal with 
the finishing schemes as it were means, I am afraid, dual oontrol and might lead to a state of 
chaos. 

Q* There is another point that has been raised in this connection, aud that is whether a 
Director of Industries should be assisted either by an Advisory “ Council or put under the 
control of a Board of Industries. I should like to know what your views are on the 
point ? — A. The system of oo-operation in the working of the department, in other words, —I 
presume you mean to bring outside opinion to bear ? 

Q- Do you think that an honorary Board of that kind would be of real assistance in push- 
ing forward the development of industrial matters in the presidency ? — A, I do not think so. 
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. ha J mL t ?‘S k lt , wou1 ^ te any advantage if the Board was not honorary, but one like 

the Harbour Treat Board, etc. 1-A. t do not see any benefit therefrom. 

, , ^ ou P re ^ er leave the Director of Industries unfettered ? — A. Yes. I think the less 
brake power you put on a man of that description the better. Let him use his imagination 
and^ nen of course you will have certain control by Government, and if Government w an t 
advice on certain proposals, it will always be got by merely asking for it. 

. D ° you think that if the Director of Industries is so appointed, he would be sufficiently 

in touch with the requirements of the commercial and industrial world ?— A. I think so. If 
the Mimstiy of Commerce and Industry is properly constituted, the whole working together 
might provide all that is necessary. 

Q, You have not considered the question of the development of these minor industries, 
but you state that the Presidency Banks might take a greater share in the coming industrial 
expansion of the country, and y$u say that their. Charters might be altered so as to allow 
them to undertake more business ?— A. Yes. At the present time they are forced uuder the 
Charter to take certain forms of security, and also, a second security or namo. At times 
that might be unnecessary. A separate department of the bank might bo formed to deal 
with industrial matters and to keep the bank informed of tlio value of progress in industrial 
affairs. The bank is at present limited entirely to the promoter who Btates his case but the 
bank has little or no means of verifying it beyond the credit of tho man that brinks the 
proposal. 


Q. Would you advocate the extension of their powers of doing business ? — A. With duo 
safeguards. 

Q, What sort of safeguards would you consider necessary ? A competent hoard of indus" 
trially and technically qualified men to advise on some of these points ? — A . The banks alway 8 
labour under a disadvantage in that they have not got their own technical experience and 
knowledge to advise on the technical value and possibilities. For instance, we might lend money 
against a mill which may be constructed wrongly, or it may haye machinery which is entirely 
unsuited to the trade. They have to ask for a second security in every case now. I fancy 
this could be done without if the bank knew what the original security was really worth. 

Q* Would you allow tho Presidency Banks to have access to the London money market ?— 
I think they could get in this country all the money they want. I do not think that you 
need go to London for capital. 

Qr You state lower down that instances have como to your notice of Government competi- 
tion with private enterprise which have caused bitter resentment. Can you give ub confident- 
ially or otherwise any examples of this? I presume you are not speaking of jail competi- 
tion? — A . No. We have started building and have spent about a quarter of a million sterling 
on a coke oven and bye-product plant in connection with our collieries, using the waste gases 
for generating electric power. We are going to sell our coke in the open market and it is a 
distinct risk that we are taking. Wo have no railway facilities that can be depended upon, 
but in order to be progressive and to make the most of our material wo have taken this step. We 
had not been started more than a jponth when we found the East Indian Railway selling their 
coke in the open market at considerably below current prices. The East Indian Railway have a 
large output of dust coal from their collieries and it was up to them when they started these 
collieries to provide ways and means of disposing of their dust coal within their own boundary 
and not come into the open market and sell coke in competition with people who provide their 
own funds to construct their plant. That is one of the most serious points. 1 discussed 
the matter at the India Office when I was there last year and they were forced to admit that 
I had a case. We are putting up an expensive plant and in order to show a return on the 
capital we have got to get a certain price for our coke. I do not know what the East Indian 
Railway are doing to-day, but they were recently selling coke at u price which was below 
ours. 


Q. You do not want any competition ?— A. Not from Government concerns, especially from 
tho railways who get all their money from the public who are providing them with the traffic* 

Q. J)o you know the quantity of coke they were offering? — A. I think they were offering 
£,000 or 3,000 tons a month on the market. I am speaking of coke. Naturally when they 
ask us to proceed with the progressive development of our collieries, which has been thrown 
in our face for a good many years, this Rort of thing is a serious disability and it would break 
the hearts of nftst people. In the same way our oollieries were blamed because we did not put 
up sereening plant and modern methods of loading. My firm has spent something like 
Rb. 1,00,000 on that form of plant and we might as well have thrown the money into the 
sea. We have to wait for waggons. The railway and Government collieries do not wait for 
waggons. 

Q. They have preference ?— A. They have their own railway. 

President.— Q. They do not sell their coal ?— A. They are selling dust coal. 

Q. They do not sell their coal m the big market ?— A, No. 

Q. They produoe automatically a small amount of small coal. How would you make them 
dispose of it?— A. When they went in for collieries, their collieries were there lor the purpose^ 
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of supplying the railways. When we start a coke oven plant we have got to find markets for 
everything, not only for coke, but bye-products and everything else. When the railways 
started it was on the definite assurance that it was for railway purposes ; they ought to have 
provided for the whole output. 

Q. They are pioneers in the matter of bye-products? — A. Had the colliery proprietor not 
been fighting over the waggon question for the last twenty years the question of progressive 
development would have been easy. 

Q. As regards the question of small coal, could^they dispose of their thirty thousand or 
forty thousand tons of small coal within the railway administration ?— A. They have got the 
railway workshops. 

Q, You think they are actually cutting the prices in the open maket? — A . Yes, 

<2. You do not object if they do not cut the price ? — A. If they come to the open market 
and reduce the demand they are bound to cut the price. 

Q* They must dispose of their coal economically in some way. How can they dispose of that 
coal without being unfair to the rest of you ?~A, They could have experimented with soft coke 
which, I think, could be utilised to a far greater extent, in short utilized* these organizations 
to carry out experiments. They have gone in for tho bye- product coke oven, but I think 
they might have gone a bit further. They are working witn the public money when they 
start all these collieries. 

Q. I should like to know how they can go on to tho market without cutting the price 
against you ? The stufi must be disposed of ? — A . I think they could have made a much greater 
use of the stuff in their own concerns. I think they ought to make coke for their own 
requirements, hut 1 understand that it is not being used by their workshops. 

- Q* If it is not used but if they want coke, they should buy coke from outside ? — A. To 
come into the open market is a totally unfair form of competition. We have to get rid of our 
dust as best we can, — it would cost them a little more to briquette it. They have got bye- 
products ovens erected witli public money to keep them going. The point is this. We are 
blamed for not being progressive, and what chance is there or our being progressive ? It is a 
serious matter to firms like ourselves, for we are interested in the railway question too to a 
degree which does not strike some people. We give the railways over two million tons of 
freight each year. 

Q. How many ton miles ? — A. I do not know. It ‘cannot be less than a 150-mile lead. 
The tonnage handled is largely jute, coal and stone. 

Q. You know their bye-product system has enabled them to reduce the cost of their coal 
from Rs. 1-15-0 to Rs. 1-1 1-0 a ton, and that four annas has gone into the railway revenue and if 
the railway is administered properly it will reflect afterwards to the benefit of the people in 
reducod rates? — A. We have had railway rat£s increased just recently. 


The Commission adjourned at this point and resumed after an interval . 

President . — Q. About this question of purchase of coal on behalf of railway companies 
you don't state clearly what the figure of 6U per cent, represents ?— A. It should be fifty per 
cent, and not sixty per cent. That alteration has to be made. 

Q. Fifty per cent, of what ?*- A. Of the total output. 

Q. It caunot be fifty per cent, because the railways in India do not consume more than 80 

G t cent, of the total output of India ? — A. But you must also add tha Ceylon and Royal Indian 
arine, the firm of Mackinnon Mackenzie, the British India Steam Navigation Company and 
two or three private consumers in Colombo. 

Q. Is that only under war conditions ? — A . No. I do not think so. 

Q. In pre-war times the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board did not buy for Mackinnon 
Mackenzie ?— Yes, he has done bo, and gets something per ton. Ido not know what it 
amounts to. It gives him a tremendous control. He knows what the consumption is. It , 
gives him a tremendous handle. 

Q. In pre-war times it was purchased on behalf of what ?— A* The British India Steam 
Navigation Company. There are several private consumers besides. I think the fault does 
not lie so much with the system. The original sj stem, I think, was sound. I was one of the 
first to whom the suggestion was made. I fell in with it when it started. I think the 
system was businesslike but the fault is that it was overdone. It went too far. 

Q. You think there should have been some check ?— A, The idea was sound. But Govern* 
mont, in trying to buy their coal cheaply for the railways, have carried the thing too far and 
consequently I am sure that it has restricted development work, particularly in the small 
collieries the proprietors of which see Government buying a restricted quantity of ooal, for 
after the railway requirements are satisfied he has to depend on the public consumer. Being a 
small man he has not the power to organise, to go round and sell his coal and find markets 
for it. He therefore shuts down. That was a great mistake in my opinion and will affect the 
output I think the present position is largely due to the fact that the Government tries to 
cut their coal purchase too fine in quantity and price. 
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Q. You would limit them to the three State railways?— A. Yes. 
t **?' In ro ^ rd J° theotber ranwaysyoii say that they should have their own buver?-^ 

SBtaT,^ ”* ’“” mm wo " ld u ” *»“»• i '■£* “ 

Does the Mining Engineer buy for the Ondhand Rohilkhand Railway?—^. He buvs 

know J StSUlvS * 6 EaSt In(lian RailWay are al9 ° workin ^ in combination I do not 

Syit^ fc ^ arran ^ ementB are ‘ Sometimes ho is buying and sometime, not 

Q. Are you sure about the 5*0 per cent. ?-A. That is what it works out to. 

_ j information is that 30 per cent, of the output goes to all the railways altogether? 

Q. And among the railways you say that the East Indian and the Bengal Nagpur Railways 
are not included 1—A. The East Indian Railway raises a good deal of their own^onsnmption. 
When you consider the present war requirements it is very great and has brought about 
a new position. I think it would naturally be restricted after the war. I think that the 
idea by itself is perfectly sound, but the policy has been overdone. 

^ h^ developed into a monopoly ?— A. A firm control especially when you consider the 
proportion of the total output of what is first class coal. Out of the fifteen million tons raised 
tnerem but a small proportion that can he considered first class coal and as the railways 
practically limit themselves to that quality it means that there is a considerable leverage in 
favour of Government. 

Q. You mean by the 50 per cent, under war conditions ? — A. Naturally. 

Q. Even in peace times, that is in pre-war times, tlio control has not been so great as to bo 
a danger to the public ?—A. Yes. It is a danger to the public also in a way because free and 
unrestricted trade is better than anything of this sort. 

• i?' y on think it suitable if the Government had a department or an individual with 

suitable assistance to control the quality of coal and not to make a commercial bargain ?— A. I 
would not object to that. I think Government are at liberty to purchase their coal as well as 
they can. But I do not think they should make use of the department to assist the railways 
all round and large private consumers as well. 

Q. Then you would be prepared to consider the two propositions, namely, — (1) that you 
limit the activity of the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board to purchasing of coal onbeha ir 
of State railways and (2) that you allow the Mining Engineer to check the quality of coi 
supply to all or any railways and to have nothing whatever to do with the making of cor 
tracts ? — Yes. I am quite prepared to accept that. 

Q. Which of the two propositions do you prefer. Those are the two propositions whic 
naturally arise? — A, I would limit him to the purchase of coal for State railways and 
would allow him to inspect the coal for the other railways. I would cut out the private cor 
Burner entirely, 

t Q. I may then take it from you that instead of the present system you aro in favour c 
making the Mining Engineer of the Railway Board responsible for the purchase of coal fo 
the three State railways and that he would also be a court of reference in the matter c 
quality for any railway or any Government department and also to any private purchaser who ma 
wish a certificate of quality ?— A. I think the private consumer may well look after himself. 

Mr, A, Cfiatterton.— Q, In your written evidence you say that ' f a vigilant watch shout 
be kept for all forms of possible competition by the trade representatives to be attached t 
^British Consulates and that they should speedily warn manufacturers apainst the risks q 
unfair commercial methods, alternative cheaper, inferior or superior values, patterns an< 
designs and generally competition from without/ 1 In what way would you deal wit! 
reports received from these officers. Would it be desirable to institute some system of con 
fidential reports which will not be issued to the public but only to firms and people who ar< 
interested in thetoatter ? — A, It will be better if an arrangement of the sort can be made, 
think that the information should first be made available to the British commercial firms a 
any rate. 

You would not advocate the publication of a trade journal and inviting all people t< 
read it?— A. Of course it is not every piece of information obtainable in consular reports thal 
is really of much value, but information which would be valuable in connection with am 
sneciflo trade might be circulated to members of that trade both in Britain and India and 
also in any other of the dominion, first, and steps ought to be taken to help to combat th< 
trouble if any trouble i. reported. 

Q« How would ydu propose to work this?— A, Would you make individual firms whe 
in* k to pet confidential information of this kind pay something like an annual subscription 
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on the understanding that they do not communicate this information to the publio ?—A, Yes. 
I think so, and those firms should be British firms entirely. 

Dr, E. Eopkinson. — Q. Do you agree to this proposition that the exchange banks in 
particular, and to some extent the Presidency Banks, nqV provide all the financial assistance 
necessary both for the export and the import trader of India ? — A. Yes. They do except in a 
few instances of little importance, and these are probably due to circumstances beyond their 
control. So far I think the banks have met all our requirements. 

Q. You think they act oven more liberally than the British banks ? — A, I had no ex- 
perience with the British banks for many years and I have not seen much of the British banks, 
but only speak from hearsay. 

Q. You, as an export and import merchant, have nothing whatever to suggest in regard to 
the financing of export and import trade?— A. The present facilities seem to meet our views 
except perhaps, just at the present moment duo to the war. But that is outside our discussion 
at present. 

Q. We shall now come to the internal industrial trades of India. I think your view is 
that they are not at present provided for as regards finance?— .4. It is not so much a matter of 
capital, but when we want a little extra money for expansion and in that respect the Presidency 
Banks are pevhaps at a disadvantage though probably I have less bother on that scoro than soine 
of the smaller firms or companies which have no managing agents. We put our assets info 
the scale when money is wanted. 

<2- But the Presidency Banks will not lend money on the security of the plant or build- 
ing ? — A . They do, but they require a second signature at all times. 

Q. And the exchange banks will not do so ? — A. Yes, at times. 

Q. How far is that ground covered by the Indian banks ? — A . The Indian banks cover it 
fairly well, banks like the Allahabad and the Alliance. I have not had a great deal of experience 
of that sort of assistance. I cannot say I could give really valuable suggestions on the subject. 

Q. Have any instances come before you although not personally ?— A . I cannot think of 
any at the moment, not where there has been a disability at any rate. 

Q. I was told that one bank provided for all the requirements of the tea planters on the 
security of the crop. Is that confined entirely to the tea crop ?— A. No. We get advances on 
the sugar crop also. 

President.— Q. On your firm's responsibility ? — A . On the crop and the output. 

Q. Is there any collateral security?—^/. We are sometimes asked to provide our name also* 

Dr. E. Eopkinson . — Q. It is a very different proposition then? — A. Somebody has 
generally got to give a second name. 

Q. I was told it was not the case ? — It probably depends largely on the original security. 

Q. The security was only the crop ?— A. So far as we are concerned we are prepared to give 
a second security. I have not come across the case that you refer to. We are not interested 
in tea of course. Take for instance the question of the jute crop when we buy our supplies 
of jute. I suppose our demands on that crop alone must be at least five or six millions 
sterling a year. Our name is generally at the back of the whole thing always in the case of 
the Presidency Banks ; as security there is the crop and subject to the debentures the mill. 

Sir P. H. Stewart.— Q. There are three securities, the mill, the company and yourself? 
— A. The mill subject to debentures. 

Q. And then there is the crop ? — A. In the case of the debentures it happens very often 
that you cannot give any security beyond the debenture. The bank at least would not take it. 

Dr. E. Ropkinson . — Q. Any bank will advance ou your name and the crop ? — A. But some 
banks will advance money on collieries for instance where there is no stock. 

Q. And where there is no name ? — A. Sometimes. I do not say that they have done it 
always without the name. There is little trouble in getting any necessary advance in reason. 

Q. What class of bank will it be ?— A. The local banks, the country banks chiefly. 

Q. Do you mind telling us whether your firm and the companies for which you act as* 
managing agents deal for the most part with one bank ?— A. We deal with several hanks. Our 
main private account is kept with one bank but several banks keep the separate companies' 
moneys. * 

Q. So that the question of loans arises between you and # number of banks ? — A. Yes. 

Q. You seem to have a decided horror of Government advancing money to industries. But 
do you not think that is an extreme view to take ? Do you not think that where an industry 
is sound and development has been retarded simply for lack of capital then Government might 
step in and help?— A. Well. If there are the disabilities in this country that you speak of 
Government might step in. But in the case of any ordinary industry I do not see why 
Government should advance money when privstf enterprise is sufficiently enterprising to go on 
with it. If you get Government to help one concern it means that everybody else would 
want the same thing. It will only end iq a series of endless and harassing questions. 
Suppose a man has a jute proposition. He will expect the same assistance as a man whq has 
already had aasistanoe in ooa). * 
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Q. I have in mind two particular instances in which Government has provided the capital 
required. The firet wa» for the construction of the lf Mauritania" and #< Lusitania." In this 
case the vessels would not have been constructed unless the oompany had had Government 
assistance? — A, That was a question whioh was of more or less national importance. The 
British Government of that day wanted tfo supremacy of the Atlantic to be maintained and they 
wanted two fast vessels constructed that could, hold their own with any foreign vessel. That.is 
scarcely applicable to industries. 

Q. Tske again the case if the British Dyes, Limited. What have you to say to the assist- 
ance given in this case? — A . That was a situation engendered by reason of what I consider to 
be the mistaken policy of the past. In this case the action was vital in the interests of the 
nation. If the British Government had issued a statement that they were going to proteot 
the British dyer or the British manufacturer from the German d^e conoems they would have 
got the vrhole of the money without any Government participation at all. 

Q. Exaotly so. That is the very point which I am trying to get out from you. For 
reasons either good or bad the Government were not prepared to give any assurance, and So they 
had to take to the other alternative pi providing the capital? — A. That is a very expensive way 
of going abect it and not I think the moBt efficient or cheapest way. 

Q. I shall now put to you what is a purely Indian proposition. Assume that sulphate of 
ammonia is required for Indian agriculture. Might not Government properly provide capital 
for making this available?— A. I have suggested something that would apply to this case this 
morning in the matter of low temperature distillation. • 

Q. Yon agree that Government might properly provide capital,—^. Quite so. If publio 
money is not available. 


Preitdent. — Q. In this connection am I correct in recollecting what I think has been my 
experience in India. As you said to-day Government departments and the technical depart- 
ments are not sufficient to meet the many problems that have arisen in the country. Success- 
ful business people engaged in one particular line cannot be expected to take up the many 
little things that ought to be developed ; they are too small for them to bother about, because 
you are making profits on a large scale in big things. What can be done to develop these 
little things? There are some links among them. You cannot say that they are of national 
importance. For instance take the question of fertilisers. There are so many little things like 
that, which can be fitted into a big machine and we could not get any firm to take it up, 
because it is too small. In a case of that kind would not Government be justified in stepping 
in and fostering the industry ?— A. That may be said of a few years ago. Now we have grown 
in years and in wisdom. I do not think any firm will now turn down a proposition of this 
sort quickly. 

O. In cases where the prize is big you will be prepared to accept a certain number of 
uncertainties but where obviously the prize is small you would not be so willing ?— - A* I think 
we also are considerably undermanned. What I havo said about the Government departments 
is more or less applicable to firms. We have often not had the staff to deal with it. Personally 
I find the same thing in the ease of my own firm. We have always tried to go along the line 
of least resistance and tackle the simple trades which did not want any scientific assistance. 

I think that some of us have now begun to soe the force of this and wakened to the situation. 
My firm are now trying to equip themselves with five or six geologists and a chemical labora- 
tory and we shall take the scientific man ae well as the commercial man in the office. If we 
are to go into subjects in which chemical knowledge is required we must provide the staff for 
the purpose There are a number of firms in Calcutta now who have seen where possibilities 
lie and I think there is not now the same difficulty in getting people to take up things as was 
formerly the case. We are all waking up and people are trying to handle industries which 
ten years ago none of us would have even dreamt of. 

0 So far I admit your point but I am not convinced at present that things are so rosy as 
you suggest I also wish it were possible for some of the firms to go in for scientific and technical 
aseisUnoe 8 in order to cover those small grounds. For instance bye-product recovery is one 
I tried to persuade the Calcutta firms to take ft up. 1 bey »« met me with i the answer i that 
the capitaloutlav is fairly big and that the returns are obviously small and that there we 
ilncertaintiea of which they cannot judge because of the want of technical assistance ?—i. We 

now tXfiiblv of suggestions. When I first came to Calcutta and tfhen first I saw the 
lienoal ooal-field the suggestion that at once came to my mind was bye-prodoot recovery. 
We were then sho$ of capital and the publio oonfidenee that was i necessary. ^e are on y 
lust irnttinir to it now and I think the time is coming all round. We cannot run before we 
hmrfi^n.ni&n urftlk By r ush ing in a lot 6f Government aided industries it might bring 
•bout industrial speculation where every man would imagine himself an industrialist and ere 
would be more harm than good done. 

Dr E HmUnto».—Q. Yon object to Government assistance because of the dual control 
u ^i/ j...].. you later recommend that where Government assistance is given 
SSllTloSrto retS^ hro^more director,. Do you contemplate dual eon- 

t vA (mm where the matter prove* to be one of national interest and where 
f -kmM rightly take a hand* I rimpfy made the wggestion that there/sould be somej mean* 
. wheeebj Government may be represented in the Board. , % 
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ty. Supposing Government assistance went much further than 70 a contemplate and that It 
was given to many nascent industries, I take it that 70 a wonld consider it necessary that the 
interests of Government should he adequately protected ? — A. Yes. 1 

Q. It is not merely sufficient to have a Government auditor?— if. No. ^ 

Q. In the second paragraph yon make sono^alhldg.to the stock exchange. Do you con- 
sider that Indian commercial undertakings suffer & disadvantage from the fact that the so-called 
stock exchanges in Calcutta and Bombay have tot the recognised position and authority , 
which the stock exchanges in the United Kingdom have ?— A . I think so. I think they suffer 
a distinct disability. 

Q, Would the business injCalcutta and in Bombay be sufficient to warrant the institution 
of a stock exchange such as that in London ?— A. I think there must be a beginning and cer- 
tainly I think a string stock exchange would prevent these extraordinary periods of violent 
fluctuation and speculation. It is totally wrong to find a jute mill share rising as it has 
recently risen from *290 to 780 in about ten weeks, the intrinsic position of the industry 
not having changed an iota in the period. 

Q. How is the list of quotations which is published in the daily papers prepared. Where 
do they come from ?— A. I do not know exactly how it is prepared. I am not a member 
and I have not been in the stock exchange. I have never asked how it is prepared. I 
understand dealings are registered or reported. 

Q. But the stock exchange is merely a voluntary association and nothing more? — A. Yes. 
r Preiident. — Q. Paper reports vary considerably from day to day? — A. Paper reports are 
provided by separate brokers and separate brokers have their own lists. Sometimes they 
may be sent to the papers at 2 o'clock, others at 6 , and considerable variations oan take place 
in that time. ^ 

Q. Not merely that. At one time you see a long list and at another only a short one. 

I suppose it is due to variations in the methods of the journalist ? — A . I understand the papers 
get it all from the brokers. There is no official list. 

Q. The newspapers obtained their quotations from private firms ?—A, Yes. The list usually 
has their name at the bottom. They generally refuse to give the list to any papers that 
do not give their names. Good firms, I think, insist on their names being published. 

•' Dr. E. llopkinson. — Q. Does the broker pay for the list or the newspaper? — A . I am 
not able to say what the arrangement is between broker and newspaper. 

Q. We know that at home a quotation granted to a particular company, although it is no 
absolute guarantee of financial soundness, is still a guarantee to some extent?— Does 
anything of that kind obtain in India? — A. No. 

Q. Can you suggest any methods by which stock exchanges might be established in this 
country on the lines of those in England ? — A. I think that much could be done, but it is 
difficult to make useful suggestions towards any improvement; to put the stock exchange on 
anything like European lines would involve heavy subscriptions which the majority of the 
brokers who frequent the market here cannot afford to pay. At present transactions which 
have to be recognised take place regularly outside stock exchange limits. There is no stock 
exchange stamp or Beal. , 

Q. The smaller people depend on the outside broker? — A . Exactly though there » some 
limit to trafficing in shares, and I believe the outside broker is not recognised when it comes to 
a question of dispute between outside or inside. It would be bettor if there were fewer brokers 
and one of the great disabilities here is that the broker often trades and speculates on his own 
account. There is little or no check on him. 

President,' — Q. Have you got anything to tell us what we can do to remedy this state of 
things ? — A , I think a recommendation from this Commission might be useful. That would 
draw public attention to the fact. I 

Dr. E. Hopkinton. — Q. In your note under f Technical aid 9 you say, “ We scarcely need to 
talk of extensivo research work in India yet, for Britain herself has scarcely more than commenced 
to give the matter attention. Most of our scientists come out young with only a smattering 
of training and are grafted and absorbed into a country where the demands on their time and 
work is so great as to prevent methodical enquiry into the multifarious subjects which tWy 
are asked to deal with." I agree that they come out young but that is not# disadvantage. 
But I cannot agree that they have only a smattering of training. Daring the last three 
months I have met many scientific men of the highest possible attainments ?— A. I am speaking 
of the training of a man who comes .out at the age of 23 or 24 to take up. the post of an 
engineer. What breadth of training or experience could he possibly have \ yet he is at once 
expected to carry on important work on which the Government have probably to base the 
whole of their policy of expenditure. That is where danger comes in# The same man after 
ten years in the country may alter his views entirely. I do not say that we have not got good 
men, but they are often overloaded with work. 

Q. Is not then the whole point of yoiir note that the amount of research work to be 
done is so great that the men are so lew and that they am overloaded with ether 
work ? — A. Yes# I think that ^hen a man oomes out hers it is impMsiti* to lftvs 
• $ anything more than a very inadequate training and thfcexperience that the man gels aH*- 
wards is all the result of the experience thtffa gate i* the country# * 
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Q« The way you put it here is not quite the same thing. Would you like to alter that ? 

— X 1 can alter that. 

Q, Do you not think then that the amount o£ w ork to be done in India and the fact that the 
scientific men are overloaded with wet$*nakeg'the strengthening of the scientific departments 
of Government, one of the most important matters that the Industrial Commission have to 
deal with ?— A, I quite agree. I think that the scientific departments of Government want 
strengthening badly. 

President, — Q. Would you not like to modify the way in which you have put the first 
sentence of that paragraph. Instead of saying that u wo need scarcely talk of extensive 
research work in India w would you not rather say that we u ought to begin at once extensive 
research work in India” ?— , A. Well. I think the way in which Dr. Hopkinson has put it 
certainly forces me to modify my views as I have expressed them. But I may say that I was 
thinking more or less of higher research and not ordinary laboratory work. 

Q. I know of several cases in which the laboratory has gone as far as it ought to go and the 
subject has dropped because there fias been no translation of the result on an industrial scale 
and there are any number of problems to be solved. We have seen it in the Geological, 
Agricultural and Forest Departments. We have got laboratory results waiting to be translated 
into research work on an industrial and commercial scale. It is simply crying out for the next 
stage ? — A. That is the practical side of it. I quite agree with you there. I may tell yog as 
regards my own firm that we have so many schemes that if we had only the staff wo oould 
float a company every week. 

Dr. E, Hopkinson , — Q. You mean that given adequate results and means you would be 
able to float a company once a week ? — A. I refer to some of the schemes that are brought to us. 

I could name half a dozen straight away. They are perfectly sound. But we have not got 
the men at the present time. 


Witness here gave confidential evidence. 

Q , In what exactly have the Forest Department given you assistance ?— • A. By pointing 
out the timbers that they considered most suitable and by supporting our proposals for obtain- 
ing the timber on more equitable royalty terms* Previously the royalty ratos wore so high that 
it only paid us to take the timber nearest to the lines of communication. By reason of the 
reduction we hope to go much further afield, we have also a lease for a longest period so we 
know where we are. Previously leases were short and the royalties were high. 

President — Q. May we take that as an illustration of what the Forest Department can and 
ought generally to do in a case of this kind and not as a complaint ? — A. It is not a complaint. 
Dr. Hopkinson asked me to give particulars of the work that we have started. 

Q. This ifl a good illustration ? .7 A. This is a good illustration of the point where the 
scientific department of Government have brought it to a point where the industrial people are 
able to pick up the thing and carry on. 

Dr, E, Hopkinson . — Q. So you have got from the Forest Department all that you can 
expect reasonably and the advice has been competent?-—^. The advice has been competent. I 
have made certain notes on the subject. 

President . — Q . We should like to see them confidentially. We have heard several 
complaints against .the Forest Department and this is a case in which it has been turned to 
account . A. So far as we are concerned we have, I think, got the assistance that it lies in 
the power of the department to give. 

Dr, E, Eoppiinson.— Q, Another point raised in your note is the one relating to the fire- 
clay workB. It is a highly scientific industry and I want to know how you got your scientific 
advice in the matter?-^. The man whom we have employed as manager is a man with a 
practical knowledge of clay work of all descriptions. He has not got the scientific knowledge 
and that is what we lack at present, but th# scientific man whom we have engaged will start, I 
hope, at the beginning of next month. We have found our weakness when dealing with the 
stientifie side. So far as purely scientific work is concerned we have to depend on the Alipore 
Government Besearch Department or some of the private analytical chemists locally, but 
they oan only give us purely analytical results which is not sufficient. We wish to carry the 
subject farther with our own laboratory. 

Q. You say that Government departments often put contractors to unnecessary expendi- 
ture in the preparation of costly plans ? Have you any cases in mind?— A, We bad a case last 
year on the Bombay side. We were approached by the Government to quot for a) arge ropeway 
19 mile. long. After considerable trouble we put up a scheme. We then prepared ehborato 
alternati ve designs and estimates including cost of working. It took something like throe months. 
And included details of tl» excavation, repairs, and renewals, running cost, 
started in March 1914. Our man went over to Bombay and staved three months surveying 
the line and drawing up the specification. It was dulycompletod approved, but >n the mean- 
time the war had broken out and there was delay in getting it approved. It had to go to 
one annerior officer after another and on to thr Finance Department of the OoM ™ neri d 
BomSJTft came back with a request for chraper designs, .gun ertimatea ^d spee^rataons 
vett Mind and thabutinass went to xnd fro until t twisty 1915. After being i ^ 0 “ r <m *r 
hJ5S35»SSnithatthe cost had to he agreed to by the Government of India 
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who approved but they in turn referred it to the Chief Engineer of the Government of 
India. Meanwhile the price of material rose and the estimate increased until finally the 
Government of India in the Finance Department considered that the matter had to go to the 
Secretary of State. It costs us something like 800 pounds and we have heard nothing more 
about it from that day to this. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to remedy that defect ?— A. I think that as the whole of 
that information will be wanted some day or other, after putting the firm to a fair amount of 
trouble the Government might at loast have paid the out-of-pocket expenses. 

President.— Q. Is it your opinion that cases of this kind should be chargeable to public 
funds? — A. I think the out-of-pocket cost at any rate might have been paid. 

Dr. llopkimon Q. Apart from that particular aspect of the question I want to uk 
you whether in your opinion it would be better for Government purchases offplant which must be 
made in Englaud to be negotiated through the agent or the representative of the British 
firm here or should they pass from the Government of India through the India Office and 
either the Stores Department or the Consulting Engineer^ — A . That is a very broad question. 
There are as many cases where the reply would be in the affirmative as the reverse. 
When at home recently I had an opportunity of visiting the India Office Stores Department 
and discussed many questions with them. 1 think that Government might go a long way 
towards assisting firms in this country to carry stocks of material on behalf of the firms at 
hCme. This, 1 think, would be better, thau the long tiresome process of purchasing every 
petty item through the India Office. Local competition would be a check on prices. I think 
it would pay Government to induce the local firms to carry stocks, 

Q. On the assurance that Government would give their orders? — A . Quite so. 

Q. Are not agents here much more likely to know the actual requirements of any 
particular case than can be conveyed to the manufacturer through the Stores Department and 
the Consulting Engineer?— A. Personally that is my view. That is what naturally strikes 
me. If the lirms had a competent agent here it might be conducive of considerable benefit 
both to manufacturers and to Government departments. 

Q. In the case of your enterprises would you prefer to consult the agent here or would 
you prefer to correspond direct with the matter ?— A. We purchase our electrical machinery 
4 from the local representatives of the linns. Had we consulted an engineer in England we 
would not, 1 think, have been able to do it bo well. 

President . — Q. At present the Indian Government is maintaining in England a big staff 
for the purpose of purchases. It is efficient but it is also expensive. Am I correct in assuming 
that in your opinion the present order should be reversed, that a Government Stores Depart- 
ment in this country should supersede the Stores Department of the India Office, that Iudia is 
now in a position with its industrial development and commercial representatives here to be ready 
to undertake home rule in the matter of purchasing stores? — A. 1 think the answer is in the 
affirmative to a large degree. The Stores Department in England Bhould be superseded to 
the extent that if it is not possible to get the stuff here then th£y may go home. 

c Q. It would be a subsidiary agent? — A . Yes. 

Q. You speak about your system of apprentices here. I believe that the scheme has just 
beeu put in operation and that therefore you cannot speak from experience ?— A. I should 
not like to express an opinion until the next two years. 

Q. Do you pay your apprentices any wages ?— Rs. 30 a month in the first year. 

Q. Have you got the exact terms. We should like to have fuller information on the 
point ? — A . I can send you our rules * for the training of apprentices and the agreement * we 
give them. We want to evolve a type of man badly required from local supplies. 

Q. You then make some remarks about the education that is necessary for any one who 
is to make his living in industrial undertakings. Your object is to stem the interminable 
stream of Bengalis in particular who go through the Calcutta University?—^. We have got 
quite a number of ladB in our service. Some of tkem have been through the University and 
a lot of them are quite good material but they seem to be more or less thrown away. They 
have absurd ideas cf their own importance and they are quite content with a purely 
scholastic education without any desire to go further. They take no practical interest in 
their work. They can scarcely write a legible hand and although we allow no man to leave 
us except to better his prospects we try to keep them and some have been with ub for 80 and 
40 years. Yet the present type of man is different from his predecessor. 

y. You mean to say it is difficult to get a good clerk ?— A. The workmen are better. 
The eduoation given seoms to be utterly wrong for evolving a man with a capacity for earning 
his living. 

Q, It comes to this that you, as engaged in many different industries and in commer- 
cial affairs in Bengal, have no use for the products of the Calcutta University ?—A. I 
think they are absolutely no use. . 

Q. 1 hope you will be asked, to give evidence before the new Commission. I have only 
one other question aud that is about thesys&qa that you meution of enabling the employ^ 
to deposit with the company some portion of their wages ?— A* Wa have a provident fund 

* Printed alter oral avidt&ot. 
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Isy which each employd deposits with us 5 per cent, of his salary. The firm then adds an 
equal amount and adds to that interest at 5 per oent. 

amount?—^. Yes. They have also the power to deposit money with 
the firm, depositing their savings at 6 per cent, interest and they can draw the money at 
any tame. 

Q. You are speaking only now of the workmen ? — A . That statement refers to the 
office as well. 

Q • ^ means a big thing financially ? — A. I do not know what it amounts to. 

Q. Can the full amount be withdrawn ?—A. Not frcyn the Provident Fund. Until they 
have worked seven years when they can take their own deposits without interest. From seven 
to fourteen years they can take their own deposits with interest. Beyond 14 years they get 
their own deposits and the interest and also the firm's deposits and interest in full. If they 
leave on account of sickness they get the whole of their deposits and the firm’s deposits. I 
have got the rules * and 1 shall submit them to the Commission. Wo hope to start co- 
operative banks within the ^next few months in connection with our outside concerns, 
collieries and works — it already exists in the office. 

Hon’ble Sir R, JV. Mookerjee . — Q. About banking facilities there is a universal impres- 
sion that Indian traders and the Indian commercial community do not get the same 
facilities in the banks as the Europeans do. Don’t you think that is true. There can ho 
no smoke without fire ? — A. I do not think it makes much difference. There are a large 
nufober of Europeans who by reason of their lack of status have been unable to influence 
the banks. 1 do not think that merely because a man meets the bank official in some club 
or social funltion he will be able to influence him to give him the necessary advance. I 
think they examine every proposal absolutely on its merits. Of course there are alBO certain 
Indian officers in the banks and they arc also called in to pass their opinion on proposals. 

Q. I gather from your answers that you stand security and that goes a long way ?— A. I 
think it is the case that the bank will not advance money to any person beyond what he is 
worth. They are always on the look-out and whenever there is anything wrong they step in. 

Q. Don't you think that it is due to there being no Indian directors in the banks 
of Calcutta like Bombay where thero arc Indian directors on the Bank of Bombay ?— A. We 
have got only one bank with directors at all. 

Q. Don't you think that there are Indians in Calcutta, who can usefully be directors on 
the Bank of Bengal? — A. Except in one or two cases I do not think thero are a great number 
of Indians in Calcutta that arc of the same level as the Indian directors of the Bank 
of Bombay. Beyond you and a few more 1 do not think there arc any who can bo considered 
on the same level as the Indian directors of the Bank of Bombay. 

Rreaident.—Q. Are there not Indian shareholders in the Bank of Bengal? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have the Indian shareholders any opportunity of nominating their representative on the 
Board? — A. The directors make their nomination. 1 wish the Indian shareholders took a little 
more interest in their holding. During the last two meetings of the Bank of Bengal 1 do 
not think a single Indian shareholder has turned up. 

HotdOU Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Q. With reference to financial help you have used very 
strong language and you are not in favour of any Government assistance. Y ou must remember 
that this Commission is for the encouragement and development of industries by Indians and 
not for firms like Messrs. Bird & Co. and Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co. Don't you think 
that Government help is needed in the early stages for the development of industries by 
Indians? — A . I only put that in because I thought that the financial aspect of the industrial 
problem was not so important aB some of the others. I should have to qualify that 

remark. .... . . 

Q. You have personal experience of railways where besides their own directors there is a 
Government director, and there has been no friction. Are there any dangers to be apprehended 
from the dual control that you refer to?— A. In connection with railways there are such fixed 
methods of working that it is much more easily kept within rules and regulations. When it 
comes to the question of industrial working, 1 think there arc so many subjects and there is 
likely' to be a lot of divergent opinions. In the railway working 1 think it is quite easy. 
There are set rules and regulations and it is more or less easy to look after it but I cannot 
say the sume thing in the case of industrial working. 

Q. Then you refer to the free grants of land. What do you mean by that ?— A, I think 
that is necessary in certain industries whioh are of great benefit to the country. 

Q. In countries like Japan and Germany they have had help given to industries from the 

beginning, and that accounts for their position in the industrial world ?— 4. I have not had 

any direct experience of it. In Germany 1 think they assist in the commercial operations 
right from the beginning to the end. 

0. Why don't you recommend the same thing here?— A. The English people have 
always been against that sort of thing. It seems unfair so far as the rest of the community 

Sir Si /. Tata. — Q. As regards speculation in connection with the promotion of 
companies, don't yon think that all the money you get is due to the people speculating on the 
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good name of the promoter* t—A. That is quite true. I wae only speaking of uwmitad 
speculation in industries. * 

C* Speaking about the official organisation you say that railway matters ihould be under 
a Ministry of eommerce. Do you mean that the Railway Board should be abolished?—.*. 

- I should like to see the RailwayJBoard abolished because as it is at present constituted it is of 
no use to anybody. r 

President.*-- Q. In the oase <5f railways traversing several provinces how are you going to 
have railway administration in each province t—A. What I mean is that the’ Ministiy of 
Commerce mid Industry would correlate and co-ordinate the requirments of industry, bring 
them forward and deliver that in a finished stage at Delhi or Simla. That is what is required 
w Bengal and Bihar. 

• ’ j^ aVe ^ 0U cr ^i<5isms to °® er about railway rates ? Do you think any modification 

is needed? — A . It is a very big problem. I think considerable modification is needed. Take 
for instance the Kumardhubi Works. We import a lotof material, send it to Kumardhubiand 
work it up and pass it on to Cawnpore and it is dearer to take the things from Kulnardhubi 
to Cawnpore than from Calcutta to Cawnpore. Thore are many cases of that sort. 

President Q. Of course a good deal will depend on the volume of trade. Later on you 
speak about the Maokay Commission. Do you know how much money has been spent on 
railways ? — A. I cannot tell you off-hand. 

, I Jj ave some figures. 400 crores have been spent on railways Bince the beginning, 
and you will see that in 1912-13 they spent nearly 10 millions sterling. In' 1913-14 they 
spent about 12 millions which is about the figure that you say the Mackay Commission 
recommended. In 1914-15 they spent 11* millions and in 1915-16 after the war it was 
about 6 millions and the budget for 1910-17. is three millions ? — A . I am speaking of develop* 
ment work and extension work alone and not repairs and renewals. 

Q. We have never reached the extent of 12 million pounds on railway construction and 
development. What you say is that they have not spent in one year 12 million pounds on 
railway outlay. That goes under the heading of capital ? — A. I know it does. But railway 
finance is a matter which has upset all calculations. So far as new work is concerned I am 
convinced that they have not spent 1 2 millions on the annual capital putlay . Owing to the 
way in which railway finance is conducted they can show any figures they like. I am speak- 
ing on the question of expansion. * 

Q. Do you mean to say that they should be spent on new lines ? — A. There is no use in 
new lines without having stock to run on them. In one year 1913-14 very serious complaints 
were made here, and as the result of a meeting in Calcutta we got ten thousand wagons added 
to the railways of India. If we had not those ten thousand wagons we should have been 
shut up to-day. 

Q, I am not quite clear as to what the 12 millions was intended to be spent on. Does 
it include new rolling Btock and renewals ?— A. They were intended for new lines and 
additions to stock. 

Q. You say that these 12 millions, which we did once reach, included renewals ?—A . At 
that time we were absolutely up against the most serious trouble. I think that at the time I 
was on the Coal Traffic Conference when we had millions of tons of coal lying on the collieries, 
and as the result of our protest here Government agreed to supply us with 20,000 wagons 
spread over five years. In three years we got 10 or 11 thousand provided. But for 
our protests we oould not have got anything. 

Uon’ble Pandit M. AT. Malaviya . — Q. You are aware that the working expenses are not 
put under the head of ( capital* expenditure and whatever is shown as rolling stock is under 
the heading of ‘development*? — A. ‘Rolling stock* — that has been written off? 

President.— Q. You say that the Finance Department of Government has wilffllly refused 
v to consider and act upon the report of the Mackay Commission. Most oertainly that remark is 
not justified by the facts. If you read the financial statements you will find that every time 
that report is referred to an endeavoar has been made to act up to it?— A. I do not consider 
that they have studied the requirements of the country sufficiently. I am quite prepared to 
correct the statement if necessary, but I know the financial statements have been one after * 
the other a considerable disappointment down here. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q, You said somewhere that Government should take up the con- 
struction of wagons?— A. I meant the supply of wagons. 

Q. Don't you think that it might be left to private companies ?— A. We are always 
* short °f # wagons somewhere. To-day it may be between Karachi and Lahore, At the 
present time thev are robbing Peter to pay Paul, One day we find North Western wagons 
are running coal between the collieries and the docks. I was therefore wondering whether 
a central supply or pooling of wagons could not be arranged. 

President.- Q. You mean a reservoir of wagons?— A* Yes. A oentral office from which 
wagons can be drawn when needed. 4 * . 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Q , With reference to what you say about the salt tax are yon aware 
that with the lowering of the duty consumption went up by sixty per cent?«*<4» That js 
quite true but the reduction m so small that the profit cannot be euhHdiuded. to an exient aa to 
< give the masses the benefit, > 
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I would far rather 
every station in such 


If is not such an unimportant thing as you seem tolsuggeet ?— A. 
see that th« iyot is able to dispbse of his grain jrhich is lying now at ev 
large quantities. 

Bon’ble Sir Fazulbboy Currimbhoy.—Q. You have said that the Presidency Bank Aot 
should be amended because they now require a collateral security although the first Reourity 
is quite good ?t m A. I think that the Presidency Bank Act was formulated at a time when that 
might have been necessary as a safeguard. 

Sir F, JET. Stewart* — Q. Would you be willing to see an extension of the Bank of 
Bengal? That does not represent the views of the Board?— A* I am speaking more 
as a business man than as a banker. 

Rouble Sir Fazulbhoy Cvrrimbhoy Q. With reference to what you say about 
grant»*in-&id don*tvou think that private capital will not come in unless Government gives some 
guarantee? — A. What I am afraid of is that that sort of thing will go on indefinitely. I 
think if one ooncern is helped it will lead to heartburning. 

Q. If no such impetus is gijen the Bengalis will not come in ? — A. They have got any 
amount of example before them and why do not they come in ? 

Q, Don't you think that in the case of the big industries it would be a good thing if 
Government gave some guarantee ? Don’t you think that would bo much better ?— A, I 
think Government guarantee is preferable to Government supplying the capital. 

Sir F . R* Stewart. — Q. You paid that Government would be interfering if it coApeted 
with private enterprise. Can you give us any particulars confidentially ?— A. I have not got 
very many particulars myself. I cannot think of any at the moment. 

Q, With reference to the timber industry and its expansion you gave an example of what 
might be done. Could you formulate your opinions and give us a note.* We nave not so 
far had any evidence on the timber industry ? — A . There is one of our men working in the 
Surma Valley. H© knows a good deal about the industry. 

Prendent . — Q. Would you mind giving us his full name and address ?— A. He is Mr. 
James Blair, Surma Valley Saw Mills, Limited, Bbangabazar, Assam. 

Sir P, B. Stewart.— Q- You say that an Aerial Ropeway Bill was sent to the Government 
of India and that no action has been taken on the matter. Do you know what the present 



Bengal Legislative Council, 
was then the Member for the Commerce and Industry thought that it was very desirable that 
the Bill should be made an Imperial one seeing that ropeways might cross provincial 
boundaries. So it was sent up to Delhi and we have beard nothing more about it. When 
it went up to Delhi it came back to the Chamber for opinions and it went round and the views 
were all sent back, but I do not know what was done with them. 

Sir F . R. Stewart .— Q . You are spending a good deal on the supply of labour. One of 
the witnesses before us the other day said that it was a great drawback that expert advice is 
not taken as to the form of the housing lines and the provision of adequate sanitary arrange- 
ments. Would you consider fair criticism ? — A. T<ra certain extent. We have spent more 
than most people. It seems very difficult to provide just what they all want. They seem to 
prefer their mud walls and their thatched roof because they are warmer and drier. t W hen you 
bring tbatched roofs into big communities there is the danger of fire and moreover they 
are comparatively cosily. The roofs are constantly blown down. The Bihar and Orissa 
Government have given their attention to the matter and there is a committee sitting at 
Dhanbaid before which we are giving evidence. I agree that it is very difficult to meet the 

V,6W *r^ • Do you think that we should recommend to Government the appointment 
of eome architect or some consulting engineer to, look into questions of this sort ?-~^- It is so 
difficult to meet the views of everybody and it will be very difficult to frame hard-and-fast 
rules. Ae a matter of fact we have just engaged a young Bengali engineer. The young 
man has done a certain amount of work at home and we are trying to find out if we can 
evolve some kind of safe and reliable building for the mills and the^olheries. 
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collieries I prefer^ to try and get the manager to run his own labour. Complaints are made, 
and time afuTtime we hare h«Uo fall back on the contractors. Our neighbours are all 
working on tho oontraot system and we are more or less forced to do the same. Personally, I 
Im k fev<T of some system of sirkari work. We do it largely m the dock, and in onr 

lab °°Q d ^yOTUiink there is any means of breaking down the present system 

liteffit to break down or to interfere with the present system. We have now two or three 

men studying the system olosely and «re trying to evolve some means of doing it. 

Q. You are also doing a great deal in the way of improving the conditions of hvmg rf 
the JLtaLT-T I^/andTthe collieri es we have startedthe system of bonuses? Not 

# Printed sftwanJ .rid**. 


Sir P H. Stewart . With reference to the supply of labour, do you think there is any 
oo of getting the labour . direct .instead of 
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only "the managers and the superintendents but the headmen, the tMats aad aU tbs li*4i&g 
men get a bonne at the end of the balf-yepr, Ifindt&aHt haa brought 'about a Miter 
feeling between the manager and the people. 

Q. Is it a bonne on the quantity of work ? — A. It is an extra cash payment. We provide 
the whole of the money and it is divided up amongst the staff, including the babns in the 
office and the sirdars ana the mistress on the recommendation of the manager. 

Q. In your note you say thaiihe supply of imported employees will in future be curtailed. 
Do you mean imported from Europe t—A. Yes. 

Q. There is also another aspeot and that is, it will be difficult to obtain imported labour 
from the different provinces of India ?— A. I think it will and we are hoping that more and 
more of the local people will take to industrial work. 

Q. What are the prospects of getting industrial labour in Bengal ?— A. There are very 
few of the local men that are keen on their work. ^The bulk of the labour is imported.. The 
whole of our dook labour comes from such distant places as Bilaspur (in the Central Provinces), 
the United Provinces, Delhi and the Province of Bihar and Orissa. Purely Bengali labour is 
very difficult to get. 

Q. Is that not necessary in view of the industrial progress in future that we should get 
men locally ? — A . I think that it is ono of the needs. If we are going to import the whole of 
bur labour from outside it is going to be a very serious problem. 



(jj. With reference to what you say about the official organisation, would you develop 
your ideas a little more fully and let us have a further note ? — A . I think we want to know 
what will suit our requirements. 

Q. Would it be desirable to separate the Commerce and Industry Department, if you had 
your provincial ministries ? — A. I think Delhi cannot look after all these things from such a 
distance. 

Q. Yon want a full staffed department and not merely a Member of Council ?~A. Yes. 
It is too big a work and every year the work is growing more important. 

Could yon let us have a further note ?— , A. I have gota 'note on that already, I think 
it is rather difficult to expect the present Member of Commerce and Industry to come down 
here and tackle the mass of questions that arise in Calcutta, in Madras and. in Bombay, as 
well. That is more than what one man can possibly do, and we in this province are growing 
at such a pace industrially and commercially and there are so many vital problems awaiting 
solutioij. I think they should be thrashed out first by the provincial minister. 

President.—Q. Your proposal would be justified in the oase of Madras, Calcutta an^ 
Bombay but would you be able to justify it in the case of the other provinces as well ? — A . I 
think the United Provinces might have one. Some of the smaller provinces might have one 
minister in common. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mai any a . — Q. Yon have been told that the object of this Com- 
mission is to draw out Indian capital and to suggest means as to how that might be done by 
Government, either by encouraging industries or giving their moral support in favour of 
industrial development ? — A. I should like to 4)6 perfectly certain that Indian capital at least 
on this side wants to be really interejjfed in industries. I do not think that all Indian 
capital wants to have anything to do with industries at the present time. 

Q. Assuming that Indian capital can be induced to come in what measures would you 
suggest for encouraging industrial enterprises ?~~A. I cannot think of anything more than 
example in trying to bring about successful industrial development. Any one who wished to 
put in his money in industrial enterprises is welcome to-day, and I think that every year we 
shall find that more and more people will be coming forward. I should like to try the 
experiment of the combination or both Indian and European capital. Sir Rajendranath 
Mookerjee is a case in point, There is one Indian gentleman in Calcutta who brought me a 
scheme whioh he wants us to take up. We discussed it and eventually t have taken it up and are 
going on the principle of half-and-half. We understand each other perfectly well ana we are 
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shall gradually find that that will come. That will be one of the most desirable forms of 
co-operation. * - * 4 

Q. Do yon think that in that case Indians should always be allowed to take Half of the 
shares in any concern ?— A. I do not think it is possible to make any hard-and-fast rule. 
The thing must oome gradually. When one j$ips others will edsily 1 follow his example and 
they in turn will recommend the thing to ojhefo and it will gijMually extend. Wusnight 
not be able to get 50 per cent. of the shires taken up by the Indians. 

Q. In the oompanies that you have been connected with are there many Indians as 
managers and directors ?— A , Thera are not a great number of Indians. + 

Q t Are there many Indians among your supervising staff f— d. At the present Ump in 
the collieries and tfie mill agencies and placenof that sogt we have got about 19 
Q. What is the minimum aakryj?— A. Rsi 150. 

And! tbs maximum T-A. It runs up to 950. , v - 

Q. Howmany Europeans on the supervising staff f W. In oludia^te» hsaa sdlse^ iwe 
get about 960* 
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Q. With regard to the directorship of Presidency Banks and otlier hanks, so far as yon 
are aware, has any effort been made by Government recommending that men should be 
taken as apprentices I have been a director of the Bank of Bengal for a year. I would 
not like to answer that question. I have not studied it. 1 

Q. You have drawn a distinction between "mercantile commerce” and "industrial 
commerce. Mercantde commerce receives at present the full measure of support from the 
Presidency and the Exchange Banks in Calcutta. Do these companies extend any help to 
industrial companies 1—A. They do. My business is practically all industrial commerce. 
We nave to depend much on the local banks for assistance. 
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Q- Do tiw local banks make any advances on the security of building, stock and 
plant r — A. The local banks do so with our own name behind it. 

Q. How does it fare with those who have not a name ?— A. They are gcnorally asked to 
find a name. Each man gets accommodation according to his business and we must all cut 
our coat according to our cloth. 

Q- Suppose that the Presidency Banks deal only with liquid assets, would you then be in 
favour of an industrial bank which should advance money on industries on the security of 
building and plant for long termB ?— A. Ordinary banking praotioo is distinctly averse from 
long term advances and consequently when you come to a purely banking organisation which < 
is dependent on the repayment of money it might find itself in a position of considerable 
difficulty at . times of stress especially like the. present. It is scarcely a bank when it comes 
to do that kind of business. Where are you going to get your funds from? Unless it is 
very carefully watched every body will go to it as a sort of milch cow and one of the 
industrial troubles is that mistakes are often made. It would mean that a great number of 
people will deliberately start industries with a minimum of capital in the hope that they could go 
to the industrial bank with some unsafe proposition and try to get the money. 

<2* Have you given any attention to the system of industrial hanks in Japan ? — A. No. 

Q. In England there is no such system of industrial bankB ? — A. No. 

Q. Suppose there is a bank which by its constitution would not receive deposits for short 
periods and whioh would not have to meet calls at short notice ? — A. The Presidency Bank 
already does that function. I am only asking for its extension ? 

Q. In what direction ?— A. By enabling them to advance money on securities whioh at 
present they are not allowed by their Charter to undertake, 

Q. Then you are in favour of the Presidency Banks doing the kind of business that 
the industrial bank would be doing ? — A . Yes, with all due and proper safeguards. 

Q . You are not then in favour of a separate industrial bank, but you would have an 
extension of the Presidency Bank in which case there should bo a modification of the 
present charter of the Presidency BankB ? — A. Yes. 

Q. In practice it would be quite a different kind of tiling from what the Presidency Bank 
^ at present ? — A. Yes. 

<2* When you say that the Indian joint stock banks should ho able to afford some help 
to Indian industries, [are you aware that the capital of the Indian joint stock hanks is only 12 
per C9nt. of the total capital, whereas the capital of the Presidency Banks is 48 per cent. I do 
not think they are likely to be able to render very great assistance to industrial concerns? 

— A. As far as I have seen I think the present banking organisations of the country are able 
to meet all the requirements. I only say that as far as I can judge though there may be other 
requirements of which I am not cognisant. But personally I am not in favour of tampering 
with the present organisation of the country unless some urgent need for it has manifested 
itself. At present I do not see any urgent need for it. If there is an industial bank I should 
make it part of the Presidency Bank. 

Q. .Assuming that there are some legal diffieul ties in the way of doing it, would you 
be in favour of Government putting in a good sum into the industrial bank in order t6 lend 
•its support in the first few years of its existence ? — A. That is a very big problem. That is 
grant-m-aid in another form* 

Q. Don't* you think that it would be a better way of helping industries than advanoing 
the money directly in the shape of loans ? — A. It would be preferable. 

Q* The Gove rnme nt lias been helping the^ Presidency Banks with the use of its money 
to a very large extent and the Presidency Banks have thereby been able to render help to the 
^export #nd the import trade. If the Government put a fair amount of money into the 
industrial bank then the industrial bank would be in the field of promoting industries, what 
the . Presidency Bfenks have been in the field of mercantile commerce?— A Provided the 
Industrial bade can also draw money from the public in the shape of deposits. They cannot 
depend entirely on Government. If yon can provide from the public as well a large amount 
o| deposit money in the manner you suggest then -there is no reason why the corporation should 
nottake place. ** 9 

* A . In the oase otjjffhe Japanese Industrial Bank the Government put in one million yin 
for ftte t*m and allowed interest on that sum to go towards paying a dividend of five per 
. -5 * * * f in 
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cent which they guaranteed. Do you think that if the Government did a similar thing here, 
then the public* will also subscribe?—^. That is rather a difficult problem. * I should 
doubt whether it would be of much benefit in the shape of drawing out public money. As I 
have already said, speaking for myself as a business man, I should want to know whether 
the business existed, and whether there is a real demand for an industrial bank so far as 
the provision of funds is concerned. 

C; You say that unless the Remand for financial help has grown considerably you doubt 
the utility of an industrial bank?— if. I doubt the utility of the industrial bank as a 
separate organisation. I doubt whether it could be made large enough to justify itB existence. 

Q. Large in what way?— A, In finding sufficient business. 

Q, Don't you think that the progress which the industries have been making in the past 
ten yean justifies the view that such a bank will find enough business?— if. I think we 
are apt to run before we have learnt to walk in this matter. If it is proved that the present 
organizations in the oonntrv have not met the demands and the requirements of industry, 
then I think it is time enough to talk about an industrial baijk. 

Q. There has been much evidence before the Commission given by Indian gentlemen, 
including men like the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, that Indian industrialists find it difficult to 
get accommodation from the Bank of Bengal and the exchange banks. Assuming that there 
is some foundation for it, will it not be desirable to have an institution which will help these 
industries? — A. I think the Maharaja of Cossimbazaar got it. 

Q. Because ho is a Maharaja. He got it after he had a solicitor to back him up and he 
had to sign a pronoto with 1dm. The Presidency Bank would not advance money on the 
security of his pottery works alone ?— A . I think he has got some colleries and they were 
put up as second security and his agents also gave their names. But we are all in the same 
boat so far as that is concerned. 

Q, You now find that there are many industries going on in Calcutta. There are many 
new workG. There are pottery works, cotton and jute mills, and galvanising factories. Factories 
have been growing. Don't you think that in order to cope with the demands that are bound 
to come from all these industries a bank is noeded ? — A. If, as you say, it is proved that the 
question of accommodation has presented difficulties, then I forono would not stand in the way 
of one being stalled. Personally speaking from my own experience, 1 do not think that there 
is sufficient demand to justify a big organisation of the kind that you mention. We ought to 
try and find some means of assistance in some other way than starting an organisation Buch 
as an industrial bank. 

Q . President. — If an industrial bank of the kind were started it would presumably take 
over gome of the work that you have indicated, that is to say, advancing money to industrial 
enterprises backed by respectable firms. In that case it would compete with existing banks ? — 
A. Every interest when it sees a prospect of competition endeavours to protect itself. I 
scarcely see that an industrial bank is necessary. If the Hon'ble Pandit can show me that 
it is neoessary I for one would not stand in the way of such an organisation being created. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—Q, You are a gentleman with very wide experience, 
and you oan help the Commission by speaking on matters like this with gome authority. That 
is my only excuse for continuing the subject. 1 just want to point out to you that the indus- 
trial banks in Japan are permitted to do a lot of other business besides lending on securities. 
For instance, some of its principal duties are to make loans on the security of national loan 
bonds, prefeotural and municipal loan bonds, or debentures and shares of companies ; to 
subscribe for or take ofer by transfer natiqpal loan bonds, prefeotural and municipal loan 
bonds, or debentures of companies ; to receive deposits of money and undertake the custody 
of goods entrusted to it for safe keeping, to undertake trust business ; to discount bills and to 
buy and Bell bills of exchange and documentary bills of exchange ; to make loans on the 
security of estates created by virtue of special laws ; and so on. So that there is no apprehen- 
sion that if the capital is a large one that it will not find employment?—^, It is not the ques- 
tion of capital. It is the question of inducing the depositors. It i 3 not the question of 
oapital. That is a very small item. You have got to induce your depositors U> provide the 
additional funds which could be used profitably in industrial operations. Depositors would * 
not loan funds at probably more than six months' or lit months' call. I think the probability 
is that the bank would be left with a lot of unsaleable assets. They would have a large 
amount of money locked up in industrial enterprises and that is where the big banks are now 
able to spread their risks over a considerable area, and when the call cfomes in they are able to 
weather the storm. I think that any purely industrial bank would have to be handled with 
extraordinary care, and I do not think there are many of us who would care to face the experi- 
ence yet. In Japan they have ways and means ox doing things which we have not yet 
attempted. 

Q. If it is shown that there is need for a bank of this kind then you are in favour of 
it? — A. I would not stand in the way if the need for one is shown to exist. 

Q. In your note you speak of the appointment of “a "“committee and about the difficulty of 
railway rates Do you think that this, difficulty arises out of the faot that different companies 
manage the different railways ? Don't you think that if , the State managed the rapways, 
they would be interested in laying down a uniform policy all round ?— J? ^rsonally speaking, 
I am one of those who are in favour of State management of railway^ Ti^re are 4 
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?“&,*[ on botb 8ide »- Tbe question ol State management 

!rthl^*thnd?n^r^?!^ n,zat }. 0 - n ' tbe 8We ,°P in S awa 7 of the Railway Board and a revohtion 

ln t cb “S> would be rather great to 

that the Railway Board is crippled 1 but at prei * u , t u { idea “ 
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heinJ inteoduLdtete a? °°fT ^ in favow of a “™ representative element 
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would have their representatives who will be the representatives when Government, are con- 

? d T”f * b .® 1 , r wa J P ol ’,°y for province. I think it will be a pernicious idea to have people 
than g g ood h ra ‘ Way P roblems wh P ¥ not understand railways. They would do more harm 

,, Y , 0 j U , kn0,v J bat the Present Board was constituted, because there was a feeling that 
there should be somebody to represent the Government and look after the interests of those 
who ase the railways. . Don't you think that the presence of commercial men would make for 
the better presentation of the views of the commercial community to the Government as well 
as the general public i—A. I think it all depends on the men. *• 

it. $'•} qUl< £ a "ree that much dopends on the personality of the members. Assuming that 
the Railway Board does continue to exist in its present form, don’t you think that the 
presence of such a man will count? A. I think the advisory committees which I have 
suggested will carry very much the same weight. You should not have inexpert interference 
When it is not needed. I know that is the case in our own business. It is much better 
to nave men who have actual experience of the subject than to havo men who have not. 

Q. Then how would you insure the interests of the general public and the travelling 
public r A. I have had a good deal to do with railways for some time. I have been trying 
to place my views before them, and they do not always listen to me. I am still in hopes that 
they will do so. At the same time there is this point that too much cannot bo expected all 
at once. If we place our views and case before the xailways in a well reasoned spirit and 
a straightforward manner, we can only hope that they will give the matter their attention 
and eventually agree with us. 

Q . The experiences of certain witnesses before the Commission show that the Railway 
Board has not been able to redress their grievances in the matter of rates and freights ? — A. I 
suppose there is no one who has been Larder on the railways than I have been during the past. 
The present Railway Board is not powerful enough for the duties thoy try to assume. 

Q. If the State managed all the railways they would naturally consider the interests of 
the public and the trading community ? — A. That is a point that I have my own doubtB about. 
The railways are run for a profit and provide revenue to Government and it does not come 
back to the railway again. If it were handed over to Government my fear is-^and that is 
my only ffear — that that will increase and not diminish. 




Q • Is that fear based upon any examination of the working of the State railways? — A. I 
have spent some of my time in Germany and although there are many points in favour of 
State working as accepted in Germany, I do not think that Germany is absolutely ixjrfoct. I 
should like to seo whether we cannot bring about, through the Commeroo and Industry 
Department, some system by which the views of the traders might ho made paramount rather 
than the views of the railways. Everything depends on tho prosperity of tho people, and traffic 
facilities are ono of the readiest means of ensuring it. My point is that at present the railway 
revenue is one of the largest sources of income to tho Government, but Government devote it 
to all sorts of other expenditure. I should like to see railway revenue and expenditure kept 
apart. 

Q. From 185 4* to 1900 the railways in India worked at a loss, aud.it is only since 1900 
•that they have begun to yield some profit ? — A. As regards railway finance I should like to 
have very muoh clearer evidence than I have myself been able to obtain on the subject of the 
amount of money that has been put aside for sinking funds and repayment of capital out of 
revenue. 

Q. With reference t.o the salt tax, you say tf Has it ever occurred to Government to ask 
the railitons of peasants whether they would prefer to have the salt tax reduced or that their 
grain should be promptly removed and cash paid for it.” Have you given sufficient time to 
the salt question as affecting the health of the people ?— ^. In the absenceof any better 
evidence to the contrary we may take it as a conclusive proof that the salt tax was to their 
benefit, in view of the great increase in the consumption of salt ? I was looking at the matter 
more from the point of view of the enormous amount of grain that has year after rear lain 
at mofussil stations waiting to be taken to distant plaoes. Recently whilst travelling from 
Bombay I am quite certain that 50 per cent, of the stations were absolutely blocked with 
enqhnous quantities of com waiting to be transported. It was rotting in the stations, and had 
started growing in <Uj^ 4 bags. What I want to know is whether these people would not much • 
piefer to have their bags despatched rather than get a small reduction in the salt tax. 
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S fi; Do oot for a moment imagine that I am against a greater expansion in the w*v of 
roviding the wagons necessary for transport, and -I hope that that expansion is coming. But 
o not advocate it at the expense of the salt of the poor people ?— A. Yon and I are both at 
one on that point that the ryot should be benefited ra the best possible way. 

Additional Writeen Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination,) 

' X— General . 

, Low temperature coal distillation provides for India, I believe, an industry the develop- 
ment of which has possibilities of a far-reaching character and immense value to the country, 
and would re-pay the closest and most methodical examination and assistance by Govern- 
ment. 

We have many seams of low-grade coal practically all of them containing valuable 
volatile products and, as the process of low temperature distillation is being rapidly perfected, 
the suggestion is now advanoed far enough for a deliberate f effort being made to tackle the 
question here in India. A cheap smokeless fuel to take the place of wood and dung fuel 
needs no recapitulation, the demand is enormous for the fuel, similarly for the bye-products. 
Although, there might be some difficulty in using the surplus gas economically, we mav yet 
see coal distillation plants in close proximity uto largo manufacturing centres which, instead 
of landing 80 per cent, of the value of the fuel up their chimneys, will first turn the coal into 
smokeless fuel and bye-products using the gas for driving their plant either by means of gas- 
engines or gas-fired boilers. I know I shall be accused by some people of presenting 
fantastic suggestions, but as the Commission have asked for suggestions I am oonfident in 
my own mind that this one is well worthy of instant examination by Government and the 
expenditure of money in proving it. 

Urgent measures are required for dealing with the terrible waste of fuel which takes 
place on the Indian coalfields. India will ere long be proved lacking abundant fuel, at any 
rate, the main supplies are bound to be of an inferior quality, and yet it is astonishing how 
little regard Government and the Mines Department seem to have for this subject. The 
position can be most easily gauged by a visit to the Jherria coalfields where seams of coal 
from 10 to 30 ft. in thickness overlie eaoh other with but short gaps of intervening strata. 
Large areas of these seams are standing on pillars more or less adequate, and as we are rapidly 
approaching the exhaustion of the coal- bearing area the value to the country of the pillar 
coal in the existing mines is inestimable. At present attempts are made to obtain this coal by 
extraction in the ordinary way and to a certain extent we are assisted by the magnificent 
sandstone roofs which overlie a large number of the seams, but in spite of all this probably 
an average of 40 per cent, of the pillar coal is lost whenever the present method of working 
is followed. The provision of hydraulic stowage is an item of immediato and vital importance 
and Government should, I consider, be pressed to listen to the views of the practical men on 
thO' subject. There are many other systems and causes of waste at present practised due to 
antiquated methods, for instance 10 to 1 2- per cent, of the total coal raised has to be expended 
on pumping and on raising the output to the surface. By means of the electric scheme which 
we are at present engaged upon, wherein the waste gases trom 40 bye* product coke 6vens will 
generate steam in tubular boilers actuating turbines of 2000 K.W., we hope to put at least 
250 boilers out of action with a resultant saving of at least quarter of a million tons of fuel 
per year. At present much waste is prevalent on collieries due to the miners being allowed 
to carry away for their consumption relatively large quantities of coal for the purpose of 
cooking their frugal meals. The whole question of waste must be dealt with without delay 
for, I believe, it will be proved that the best coal in India has already been found in the 
Jherria and Raniganj coalfields. It would also be proved, I think, that the bulk of this 

f ood coal has already been extracted, and probably as much again has been wasted. Finally 
shall not be surprised if it is hereafter proved that the only genuine coking coal in India 
exists in the Jherria field and that the termination of the life of this area » already 
within sight. Consequently the future of the steel industry, if it is to be dependent on ooke 
for smelting purpose®, does not require further dilation by me. 

This is a subject which requires the immediate attention of Government. The existing 
’ situation is very unsatisfactory no matter from what standpoint it happens to be viewed, 
unsatisfactory alike to railways, collieries, Government and to the community as a whole. The 
procedure adopted at present, when it is proposed to construct a railway, is that Government 
acquires the land to ail intents and purposes compulsorily and passes it »oa to the railway 
company which constructs the line. When the land is aoquirea by Government under the 
Land Acquisition Act the minerals are expressly excluded, but the railways in their agreement® 
relating to the construction of sidings and connecting railways to collieries and ind us t rial 
concerns insist that the public company or private owner shall withhold all claims to any 
minerals known or unknown under any railway or siding, either on his own or ether owners 
land, or under any railway connected therewith. The Commission may express surprise that 
collieries and industrial concerns should ever have accepted such a one-sided arrangement, hat 
this can be readily explained by reason of the fact that in the early days the questiomwas 
never viewed in a sufficiently serious light, and furthermore as these ware &e only tenhs ipm 
which the railways would oonstruct a siding the terms hai perforce trow ato ^tsd^ nb rail* 
way connection would be possible. 
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Mining Association it was icertained toa neari, 2M °T ^ Indi “ 
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Note On a proposed Railway Land Acquisition (Mines) Act Tribunal . 

Tribunal might with advantage be limited to one permanent Member or President, 

(1) A Judge of High Court. 

(2) A Barrister preferably European, of any of the-Iudian High Courts nominated by 

tne Chief Justice of Bengal, " 

(S) An English Barrister, having particular experience of the subject, to be brought 
out from home and guaranteed a retainer or minimum salary, to be provided 
from the fund, for a period of 3 or 5 years, say £2,000 per annum, with liberty 
to engage in other practice, and a special feo for each case, and with a 
Registrar or Secretary aud office accommodation. 

The Tribunal to consist of the President and two temporary assessor, one to be appointed 
by Government on behalf of the railway interests, the second also hy Government on behalf 
of the commercial community. The assessors would receive fees during the case and during 
examination of documentary evidence. Upon receipt of a oaso for examination submitted by 
both parties for examination and decision the Tribunal would be constituted. * 

The Railway and Mining Companies concerned would submit evidence, legal or technical, 
or both, in support of their respective claims, and both sides would bear their own costs of 
such application and evidence (which would effectually prevent fictitious and frivolous claims 
for compensation), for I hold that with Government, the railways, the mining community, 
and the publio at large being equally iuterested in the subject, it is necessary that extravagant 
claims are combated and prevented. 


It is probable that both parties will, prior to submission of their respective claims to the 
Tribunal, have examined the subject mutually and have definite proposals prepared for sub* 
mission. The methods of working to be adopted and the duties of the Tribunal wilf I 
anticipate, mainly consist in the adjudication on the fairness of the respective claims and 
examining the accuracy of the extra expenditure which will have to be met by the parties to 
win the coal under the railway line concerned, for it must be borne in mind that the collieries 
will make a profit on the coal won, whilst the railways w ill secure the freight. The extra 
expenditure involved must only become chargeable against the fund, and the expenditure will 
also be spread over the period, short or long, during which the work involved has to be carried 
opt ; the Tribunal to have power to call in accountancy or auditorial evidence on the respec* 
tive claims* 


^ Government should also closely examine suggestions in advanoe, and, irrespective of the 
Tribunal, limit this expenditure. As hydraulic stowage will, in my opinion, afford one of 
the readiest and cheapest methods for preventing undue surface damAge, the provision of 
valueless surface rifcterial, or river sand, should be made as cheap as possible. There are, 
for instancy millions of tons of sand in the beds of rivers within a few miles across country of 
nearly every colliery, and this sand should be acquired by Government as for a public purpose, 

* and placed at the disposal of tho railways and mining concerns at a minimum cost. Such 
UBiateri*! would be eosfcly if transported by the railways. It would increase short distanoo 
traffic and me up wagons required for other general public purposes, but a co-operative system 
of srial ropeways could be provided, at any rate in Jerriah field, where the difficulties and 
OXpeiiditure will be greatest. The ropeways should have power to acquire land for the putpose 
" on the same^erms as electric line wires and standards, and by working from the river bed to 
oentmd points served by subsidiary lines, groups of collieries could be provided with material. 
^TNquewioii^i surface damage > now* affects colliery interests besides railway maintenance, 
method ^working (i *i, stowage) must speedily become general if half of the exist* 
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ing coal in Jerriahis to be won. Hydraulic stowage might therefore be a means to an end, 
providing for the railways at the same time as the collieries' general requirements, and the 
cost of maintafiuftg the railways would by this means be reduced to a minimum. 

The amount of money required will, in my opinion, if the public interests are carefully 
safeguarded, be found to be surprisingly small, and a oess of one or two annas per ton on the 
present output, at the outside, fixed for a period of 3 or 5 years, would provide a fund which 
could be drawn upon gradually and whioh could be reduced or increased m the demands upon » 
it became known at the end of each period. 

The fund should be handled conservatively and placed on deposit with the Bank of 
Bengal, as the interest thereon would soon probably pay the President's retaining fee and 
that of the Registrar or Secretary. 

The fund's accounts should be under the supervision of the Acoountant General's Depart- 
ment for audit purposes, or of a firm of Chartered Accountants, the latter probably would 
cost less and meet all requirements. 

The railways should, to my mind, collect the cess by additions to their freight bills, and 
if they can prove the cost to them of so doing, they should be reimbursed out of the fund by 
means of an annual sum to be agreed upon after examination. These suggestions have been 
put forward hastily and no doubt are easily capable of being supplemented and improved 
upon ; they are personal and I do not promise that they would meet the views either of the 
railways or of all my fellow members of the mining community. 


Note on technical aid to the timber industry. 

,c The existing knowledge of the available forest resources of the country can be supple- 
mented " by the practical co-operation of business men. 

The manager of a timber business, for example, would probably have local knowledge* and 
acquire information from sources not available to Government 'Forest officers. The latter 
only serve in a district for a term and are apt to look at things from an offioial aspect with 
forest conservation as the principal object in view. The business man, timber company or 
sleeper merchant, permanently located in the district would always be on the alert in regard 
to the commercial possibilities of the forest in his area. Where a forest officer is unable to 
inspect or determine the value of the production from some particular onexploited area in his 
division, substantial inducements should be given to business men to investigate such proposi- 
tions. In some particular forest areas there may be over a hundred different varieties of 
timber and the royalties charged by Government vary from, say, 1 to 4 annas a oubio foot, 
though it is well known for wholesale purposes the timber merchant has to classify them under 
one head a a “ mixed hard .woods " or <f mixed soft woods " — or u jungli woods " regardless of 
the forest classification and valuation. In the present state of forest exploitation an all- 
round flat rate should be charged instead of different rates for different timbers. It is the 
extra price recoverable on the better (and always rarer) quality timber which helps to cover 
expenses of extracting the cheaper (and commoner) qualities. The present system of auction- 
ing standing trees qIkjs not tend to encourage private survey or exploitation. t It may be 
suitable in certain districts — but its application all over India without regard to special condi- 
tions is a mistake. The man whose bid is accepted one year may be beaten by a few rupees 
the following year. This does not encourage him to sink money in transport and other 
organisation for working a forest as he would do, if he was certain of continuity of his tenure. 
Government forests in places which are 11 out of the way " and yet within reasonable reach of 
ranways or navigable streams (i.c. navigable for lumber) might be found worth the attention 
of capitalists if an invitation was issued to prospect and investigate their commercial possi- 
bilities. Prospecting licenses could be issued on terms similar to licenses issued to prospectors 
for minerals — eonvertable into long leases . 

It is suggested that commercial surveys by commercial prospectors would be more useful 
both &b a means of supplying revenue to Government and ensuring proper exploitation. Jn the 
case of minerals, Government leaves the investigation and exploitation of the eoonomxb and 
commercial side to the private prospector. Why should not the same principle be applied «to 
the exploitation of forests. A commercial survey by cqme expert official, such as the forest 
Economist, should be made of all forests in India, and a npiform royalty fixed by him In each 
province or district. * 

Commercial prospectors would then know how they stood. At present a 4-anna xoynflSjy 
on a timber like ‘ toon ' might work out at a far lower cost to the buyer than a 1-anna royalty 
on a timber like * siraal ' (Bombax-tree cotton). A toon tree might be felled absolutely on 
the banks of a river while a simal tree might be standing j} miles away necessitating tedious 
manual or elephant dragging— at a cost which would actuary make the txmu cheaper u ip 
extract." A commercial survey with due consideration f oj* local conditions, such as extiafttifln, 
distance from markets, should be able to fix an equitable all-round rate and prospectors eoald 
then determine for themselves whether or not a working leas# was* wOrth taking up> Every! 
a flat rate for all India ^as fixed, prices would very soon adjust themselves. ^Xtehontfi oe 
borne in mind that the timbers in less demand bate been sold at a mimmjun profit or 
in no** oases even at a loss— the profits m the betlet ola* woods 
the whole a workable comnmmkpioposition. 
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Indenture of apprenticeship for lad* employed in Bird and Company’s collieries and other 
^ * works. 


This Indenture made this 
Between 


date of 


191 


of # 

. - (hereinafter oallod the “ Guardian ") of the first part 

of the second part and Messrs. Bird and Company of ^Chartered 1 Bank 1 B ulldin 
Merchants and Agents (hereinafter called “ the Firm ”) of the third part. 3 WheSa’s the Fira 
are the Managing Agents of the Companies sot out in the Schedule hereto and Epp?e£ 
has applied to the Firm to be admitted as an Apprentice and to serve the Firm at suet of the 
CoUienes, Engineer, ng Works, Works Factories, etc., of the Companies set out in the said 
Schedule hereto or any other Companies of which the firm are Managing Agents as the Firm 
may think proper and whereas the Firm has agreed to take the Apprentice into articled 

iSKipJ: “■ “• t ** 

That the Apprentice is a European or Anglo-Indian. 


That the Apprentice has passed a 8ohool examination equivalent to the VI Standard and 
produces a Certificate of good character from the School at which he has been educated. 

That the Apprentice is not under 17 years nor more than 19 years of age. 

That the Apprentice shall submit his Baptismal or Birth Registration Certificate. 

That the Apprentice shall submit a Certificate of general respectability and good character 
from the olergyman of the Parish in which the uaid Apprentice resides or a Certificate from 
some other respectable person not being a relative of the Apprentice. 

That the Apprentice shall produce a Medical Certificate as to his general health. 

I. Now this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration of the service of the Apprentice 
to be done or performed to or for the Firm and of the covenants and agreements hereinafter 
to be entered into by the Guardian and the Apprentice, they the Firm at the request of the 
Guardian and with the consent of the Apprentice testified by his executing these presents do 
hereby covenant and agree with the Guardian and also with the Apprentice in the manner 
following that is to say : — 

„ 1. That they the Firm will take and receive the said 

as an Apprentice from the date of these presents for a term of 4 years and 
also will during the said term to the best of their power knowledge and ability instruct iha 
Apprentice in thte trade or business of 

any of the Collieries, Engineering Works, Works Factories, etc., of the Companies set out in 
tlje said Schedule hereto or any other Companies of which the Firm are Managing Agents and 
in all things incident or relating thereto in such manner as they the Firm or any of the said 
Companies do now cr shall hereafter during the said term use or practise the same subject never* 
theless to' the fact that the first s|x months of the said term of four years shall be considered 
4f a probationary period during which either the Firm or the Apprentice may at their or his 
option cancel this agreement during such period of six months by giving to the other of them 
one week's notice in writing and that the Apprentice shall tender web notice of resignation 
through the medium of the Guardian. * * 


I. That the Firm Will during the said term find and provide the* Apprentice with good 
su^qienVbcard and lodging in one or other of the Finn's boarding bouses set apart for 
that purpose or in such other place as the Firm may think proper. 

- 8; That in the event of the Apprentice being successful in passing the Government 
Hindustani examinations the Firm will pay him an honorarium of Ss. 100 upon his securing a 
CMileate of his haring passed in the lower standard and Rs. 20t) upon his securing af Cerfci- 
ianfe of hie hawing pa u s ed in the higher sta n dard §mh sums tobe pkoed to the credit , of the 
*|pi§»ticeiutfc« sn^ag dhperitiwcouut to be opened by the Firm. 
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# 4. That during the period of his apprenticeship the Firm will pay to the Apprentice 
subject to the conditions hereinafter mentioned the following rates of wages 

During the first year Bs. SO per mensem. 

Daring the second year Rs. 40 per mensem. 

Daring the third year Bs, 50 per mensem. 

Daring the fourth year Rs. 70 per mensem. 

And also will provide medical attendance and will also pay the necessary fees in conneo- • 
tion with the Government Technical Classes hereinafter mentioned provided always that the 
payment of wages hereinbefore referred to will be subject to the Apprentice's success or failure 
in passing such examinations as are referred to in Clauses (c) and (e) hereinafter mentioned 
and also subject to a satisfactory recommendation from the Manager under whom he has served. 
Continued failure to pass the said examination after three successive attempts will be considered 
by the Firm as sufficient grounds for cancelling this agreement should the Firm consider 
that the Apprentice shows no prospect of fulBlling the requirements of the Firm. 

II. And this Indenture further witnessed that in consideration of the oovenants and 
agreements hereinbefore contained on the part of the Firm the Guardian doth hereby place 
and bind the Apprentice and the Apprentice with the consent of the Guardian doth "hereby 
place and bind himself with the Firm during the term aforesaid ; during which time the 
Apprentice shall faitbfullv, honestly and diligently serve the Firm and obey and perform all 
their lawful and reasonable commands and requirements and shall not do any damage or 
injury to the Firm or knowingly suffer the same to be done without acquainting them 
therewith and he shall in all things conduct and acquaint himself as an honest and faithful 
Apprentice ought to do and for the consideration aforesaid the Guardian and the 
Apprentice do hereby further covenant and agree with the Firm in manner following that 
is to say : — 

(a) That the Apprentice shall faithfully, honestly and diligently serve the Firm as 
their Apprentice during the term aforesaid and also that the Guardian, his 
executors or administrators will at his or their own expense find and provide the 
said Apprentice with good and sufficient clothing and all other necessaries 
during the said term. 

(i) That if and when the Apprentice shall reside in one of the Boarding Houses 
hereinbefore referred to he shall conform to the rules and regulations framed 
by the Firm for the conduct of the said house and keep such prescribed hours 
as may he determined necessary from time to time and obey the instructions 
and orders of the matron or superintendent in charge, the Firm being at liberty 
to alter such rules and regulations from time to time as they may think fit and . 
proper. 

(e) That the Apprentice shall attend the Government Technical Classes provided in 

the District in which he may remde the Firm allowing the Apprentice such time 
as may be necessary for the purpose of attending such technical olasses and the 
Apprentice will be bound to take instruction in such subjeot or subjects as 
may be decided by the Firm in conjunction with the advice of the Government 
Technical Instructors as are considered desirable and necessary for .the attain- 
ment of hiB education and he will be bound to sit for such examinations as may 
be held by the Instructors from time to time. 

(d) That the Apprentice will be bound to attend regular religious worship as may be 
provided for by the local religious bodies of which he is a member at the place 
and time as directed by the Firm. 

(tfj That the Apprentice will be required to pass the Government examinations at 
least in lower (colloquial) ^Hindustani or Bengalee before the expiry of the 
third year of apprenticeship.** 

(f) That the Apprentice will not divulge to any person whomsoever and will use his 

best endeavours to prevent the publication or disclosure of any trade secret or 
manufacturing process or any information concerning the business or finances 
» of the Firm or any of the Companies set out in the said Schedule hereto or any 

of their dealings, transactions or affairs which may come to his knowledge 
during or iu the course of his apprenticeship or employment and will not 
during such apprenticeship or employment be concerned or interested directly 
or indirectly nor be personally employed or engaged in any capaoity whatever 
in or in connection with any business whatever other than the business of the 
Firm or theOompanies set out in the said Schedule hereto. 

(?) Tfyat the Guardian and the Apprentice shall both be answerable and shall make 
good air loss and damage which the Firm or any of the Companies set oat in 
Jw* said Schedule hereto may suffer owing to the arilful neglect or default of 
the Apprentice. » 

III. And In consideration of the premises it is further hereby agreed bj and between 

, the parties hereto as folloup**- ^ A 

(X) That during the term of apprenticeship the Fim wiU deduct frw the wages 
of the Apprentice hereinbefore referred Jo a sum of Rs. After mensem and such 
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Reopened ktiwff. *? S® .4PP rent [ ce .) »«“« m a Security Depo.it Fund to 
R. ^ tL ^ “ °l tb ? 1,matthe " Cfclcntta Offioe. The (aid mmol 
oreiit ofrtieTum^t-^ « b ° nora . riu “ 8 and 0, ter sums which stand to the 
m2 nf r,„«. Api ? b ^ ee ,n tbe Security Deposit Fund will bear interest at the 
;i 'P“w t- PWMnamaadwiUheamde over to the Apprentice on hi. 
. th .® fu H,. terl ", , ot bls apprenticeship and it is expected that the 

^nrVn'th "Hi Utl ^ m0 ™l for tho P" r P°* e of obtaining English train- 
ing or m the alternative Sibpur Engineering College training. 

That should the Apprentice die during the term of his apprenticeship the amount 

of (he security deposit standing to his credit at the date of his death together 
with accrued interest thereon shall be paid to his executors cr administrators. 

That in the event of the Apprentice resigning his appointment before the termina- 
tion of the said 4 years’ apprenticeship or leaving his work without permission 
op id the event of his being dismissed for misconduct, irregular attendance op 
absenting himself without leave or Medical Certificate or becoming unsuitable 
for the work the whole of the security so deposited as aforesaid shall be liable to 
be forfeited at the discretion ot the Firm. 


^hat the Firm shall not require the Apprentice to attend to the business or affairs 
of the Firm for a longer period than nine hours in each day provided always 
that in the event of pressure of work or unforeseen circumstances the Firm shall 
be entitled to call upon the Apprentice to work for greater number of houisthan 
above referred to and also to call upon him to work on Sundays or other Holi- 
days without any extra remuneration. 

The Apprentice shall be entitled to privilege leave to the extent of IB davs in t!he 
year on full pay and he shall also be entitled to 16 days* have on half pay in 
case of sickness or production of the Company^ medical officer’s certificate and 
in reckoning the period at which the increments fall due the Firm will take into 
consideration any time lost by the Apprentice on account of sickness and he will 
be bound to make up such time before any increments will bo granted to him 
and at the end of this agreement will make good such lost time as hereinafter 
provided in Clause (7). 

That iu the event of the Apprentice completing to the satisfaction of the Firm the 
full period of 4 vears J apprenticeship he shall if required by the Firm to do so 
work for the Firm in any capacity as instructed by the Firm on such remunera- 
tion as the Firm shall think fit subject to a minimum of Rs. 140 and 
maximum of Rs. 175 per month according to his qualifications and in the event of 
the Apprentice after the bh id 4 years 1 apprenticeship refusing to carry out the 
aforesaid instructions of the* Firm when requested to do so the security deposit 
hereinbefore referred to only shall be repaid to the Apprentice exclusive of any 
interest that may have accrued thereon and the Apprentice shall not be entitled 
to a Certificate from the Firm. 


(7) That in the event of the Apprentice neglecting or refusing to obey the orders of 
his superior officers or of the Firm or being guilty of any misconduct or 
» insobriety and be convicted of any offence or committing a breach of any of the 
agreements herein contained or on his marrying during the continuance of the 
apprenticeship the Firm shall be at liberty to cancel this agreement without 
notice in which case all security deposit together with interest will be forfeited 
to the Firm. And in case the Apprentice shall through bis own act or 
negligence contact anv disease or illness which will render him medically unfit 
in the opinion of the Firm to perform his duties the Firm shall be at liberty to 
send him back to reside with hiB parents or with the Guardian or with such 
other person or persons or institutions as may be willing to receive him until 
such time as in the opinion of the Firm he shall be fit to return to his duties 
and his absence during this period shall not be reckoned as any part of the 
term under the apprenticeship herein and the Apprentice shall be bound to 
make good such lost time by continuing to serve the Firm for a further period 
• * equivalent to the said absence under the aforesaid circumstances. 

The schedule, above referred to 
Burrakur Coal Company, 

J umoni CoalComp&ny. 

Nowaghnr Coal Company. 

Bhaskajuri Coal Company. 

JBudiooohuck Coal Company. 

^Jamgram Coal Company* 

Lutchipore Coal Company, 

JfceUanee Coal Company. 

BaHore Coal Company. 

Tbetnlmuri Collieries, Limited, 


M m. Mr, W, A, 
Ironist, 
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Kumardhubi Engineering Works, Limited. 

Kumardhubi Fireclay and Silica Works, Limited. 

Loyabad Coke Manufacturing Company, Limited. 

Sijua Jherria Electrio Supply Company, Limited. 

In witness whereof the said parties hereto hare hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year just before written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above’ 
named 

and in^the 

presence of 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the above 
naiped Bird & Co. in the presence of 


BIRD AND CO.'S COLLIERIES AND WORKSHOPS. 

Apprentices' Home. 

Rules. 

1. Apprentices whose parents or other relatives do not reside in the neighbourhood of 
their work must reside in the u Apprentices' Home ", provided there are vacancies. 

2. No apprentice will be allowed to leave the house and live elsewhere, without the 

permission of the firm. 1 

3. Any apprentice who misbehaves himself or makes himself a nuisance to others on 
being reported, will be liable to be dismissed. 

4. The Home is fully provided with furniture, crockery, linen, etc., and is under the 
charge of a Matron, directed by the Manager in charge. 

6 . The senior apprentice will be appointed as monitor, and he will see that apprentices 
behave themselves when in the Home and that all lights are put out at 21-30 hours. 

6 . A book will be kept for tLe purpose and the roll will be called daily at 21 hours by 
the Matron and no apprentice must be absent without the written authority of the Manager. 

7. Apprentices residing in the Home must attend some place of worship, unless they are 

unable to do so by reasons of illness or other unavoidable cause as directed by the Manager 
and the Matron will record such attendance in the daily register. * * 

8. No dogs are allowed in the Home, nor are apprentices allowed to keep pets or animals 
of any sort without the permission of the Matron. 

9. No apprentice will be allowed to be absent for the night without obtaining previous 

permission from the Manager. r 

10. Servants attached to the Home must not be sent out on private errands without the 
permission of the Matron, nor must they be abused or ill-treated. A breach of this rule will 
be recorded against the culprit, and, if repeated, will be met by severe punishment. If an 
apprentice has cause to complain of any of the servants, he must report the matter to the 
Matron of the Home at the time, but on no account is he to take the law into his own hand* 

11. No spirituous liquor will be allowed to be brought into the Home by any one. 

1£. In the event of any damage done to crockery, furniture, etc., belonging to the 
“ Apprentices' Home " through carelessness on the part of any apprentice, the cost thereof 
will be paid immediately by the apprentice, and in default, the same will be recovered from 
auy sum due to the apprentice in his Deposit Aocount. 

13. Meals will be served as follows : — 

Choi a Haiti. — Bread, butter and tea at 6-15. 

Breakfast , — Meat, curry and rice and bread at 12 noon. 

JWn#er.*L-Meat, vegetables, bread and pudding at 17-40. 

14^ Any apprentice absent at these hours for meals will have to go without, ualesa he 
is unavoidably absent, in which case jbe will advise the Matron. 

15. On Dhobie-day the monitor must assist the Matron ip checking the ototh at going to 
*nd coming from the vpae^. * * 
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When olothing is lent to another apprentice and is dirty, it should be put into the bag 
of the apprentice who owns the article of clothing, 

Apprentices are not allowed to give or receive any articles direot from the Dhobie. This 
must be done through the Matron. 

“ Managing Agents. 

The 1916. 


I have read the above rules and agree to abide by them as part of my signed Agreement. 

Signature of Apprentice. 


_ ... . Station,) 
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Signature of Parent or Guardian, 


Witness No. 186. 

Mr. W. Maxwell, Kamrnp Government Farm , Nalbari Station. Mr. W. Maxwell. 

The oral evidence of this witness is confidential. He did not submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 187. 


(1) Hon’ble Mr. J. Donaid, I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of Bengal , Financial (\) Eon. Mr. J. 

and Accounts Department . Donald . 

(£) Mr. J. A. L. Swan, I.C.S., Secretary , Board of Revenue, Bengal. ( 2 ) Mr. J. A. L. 

Swan. 

(S) Mb. A. R. Murray, Member , Prorincial Industries Committee , Bengal . 

(4) Mr. G. H. W. Davies, I.C.S., officer on special duty , Industries , Bengal. 

They were examined orally in a conference the proceedings of which are confidential. 


(3) A. R. Murray. 

(4) Mr. 0. if. W. 
Davies. 


Witnebs No. 188. 


Major A. T. Gage, Director , Botanical Survey of India. 

Wriiten Evidence. 


Mojor A. T. Gage, 


The scientific staff of the Botanical Survey of India consists of a Director, an Economic Botanical Survey 
Botanist and two Indian assistants. The same officer who, under the Government of India, °f India, 
is Director of the Botanical Survey and is in administrative charge of the Industrial Section 
of the Indian Museum is, under the Government of Bengal, also Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, of the other Gardens in Calcutta, of the Lloyd Botanio Garden, 

Darjeeling and of Cinchona Cultivation and Quinine Manufacture in Bengal. Hi^nultifanous 
administrative duties in connection with those posts afford him few or no opportunities for 
researoh work either apart from or in common with the Economic Botanists of other depart- 

The two Indian assistants are fullv occupied in classifying and identifying the vast 
collections of herbarium specimens that fiave accumulated during the last thirty years and that 
are constantly being added to. Although incidentally those systematic assistants may be able, 
within limits, to aid in the elucidation of the systematic side of Any economic enquiry, it is 
essential for the* primary purpose of the Botanical Survey that their woik should be determined 
by purely systematic and not economic considerations. 

The Economic botanist is in executive charge of the Industrial Section of the Indian 
mueeum. Hie main work at present is and, for some time to come, must be concerned with 
the improvement of the publio gallery of that section, although, for the time being at least, 
subsidiary to this work, economio investigations take up part of the Economic Betamrt * timo. 

Aa experimental cultivation on a practicable scale is not possible those J" 
limhedto the ay.tem.tio or literary aspects of an enquiry. They “on^he-less valuahle 
on this account and often are of direct commercial importance, as, for instance, in “j* 
fErf spurious seeds wholly or partially substituted for genuine ones, or in the identifies- 
tfan of the Kmroe of a dye, or a gum, or a tanning agent, or juch like. 

The question as to wliat can be done to correlate the activities of the Botann^ Sorvey 
Department with jhoee of the various Eoonomio Botaniate m the Porcifc and Agricultural 
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Departments therefore reduces itself to an examination of .the relation of part of the work 
of the Botanical Survey Economic Botanist to that of the botanists of other departments. 
Stating generally, there always has been correlation — mostly unofficial but none the worse 
of that — between the botanists of the Forest and Agricultural Departments and the Botanical 
Survey. The Forest Botanist has made considerable contributions to the collections of the 
Botanical Survey. The contributions from the Economic Botanists of the various agricultural 
departments have naturally been rather less as their opportunities for collecting have been # 
fewer. On the other hand the staff and the collections of specimens, books and drawings 
of the Botanical Survey have always been free for consultation by the Forest and Agricultural 
Botanists and have frequently been consulted by them. 

When a Forest or Economic Botanist undertakes an investigation it is usually with a 
direct practical aim in view, such as the discovery of the cause or causes and prevention of the 
deterioration of a forest crop, such as sal, or the improvement in the yield of some agricultural 
crop such as wheat, cotton, sugar, indigo, etc. The enquiry is usually one mainly of scientific 
experiment involving cultivation and field as well as laboratory observation*. On that side 
of an enquiry the Economic Botanist of the Botanical Survey oould give little or no aid nor is 
his aid required. In the course of such investigations, however, questions 6f species distinc- 
tions, nomenclature, and such like may arisen The investigator may be quite competent to 
deal with such questions but may not be able to afford the time to study them, or may lack 
the specimens and literature necessary to thresh them out, or the investigator may distrust 
his competence to deal with that side of his enquiry. In either contingency the Economic 
Botanist of the Botanical Survey could render aid as he would be likely to have all or most of the 
specimens and literature required at hand. As an instance of what is meant I may state that 
when Mr. Maxwell Lefroy came out to India recently in connection with sericultural work he 
appealed to me for aid in identifying the various species of plants used as food by the silk 
worms. I instructed the Economic Botartist of the Botanical Survey to discusB at the meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture— then about due — with Mr. Lefroy direct the difficulties of the 
latter and to endeavour to clear them. 

I presume it is not expected, and I would not consider it advisable from either tho 
scientific or the official standpoint, that the botanists of other Departments should necessarily 
share every investigation with the Economic Botanist of the Botanical Survey. It should 
suffice for them to know— as most if not all of them already do know — that any aid that the 
Botanical Survey Department may be able to afford them is at their disposal at any time. 

If more official semblance in co-operation is considered necessary it should not be difficult 
to evoke it. The Economic Botanist to the Botanical Survey is a member of the Board of 
Agriculture, of which the various other Economic Botanists are also members or at least 
could attend the meetings thereof. During the period that the Board of Agriculture holds * 
its meetmgB it should be feasible for the various Economic Botanists to discuss their various 
programmes and problems and to arrange for the best disposition of the research work in 
connexion therewith. The Forest Botanist is, I believe, not a member of the Board of 
Agriculture but that should not preclude him from discussing with the Economio Botanists 
problems that may affect both his and their work in common. 

As regards the question as to whether further work like that done in the Cinchona 

Plantations can be organised for other drug yielding plants I am of opinion that it could. 

A certain amount of such work is already in progress. Emetine, one of the alkaloids con- 
tained in Psychotria Ipecacuanha , a Binall plant belonging to the same family of plants that 
yields quinine, is practically a specific for amoebic dysentery. As this disease is common in 
the tropics and sub-tropics the desirability of ensuring a supply of the curative drug requires 
no advocating. The plant was introduced into 1 ndia some forty years ago and has been 

in existence on the Government Cinchona Plantation, Mungpoo, in the Darjeeling District, 

ever sii.ee. $ It is only, however, within recent years that sustained efforts have been made to 
cultivate the plant with a view to the ultimate extraction of the alkaloid on a commercial Beale. 
Thanks to the unremitting care taken by Mr. P. T. Russell, the Manager of Mungpoo Planta- 
tion, there are now about 100,000 plants in existence on that plantation and large annual 
addi f ions to the stock are assured so that in a few years time it should be possible to manu- 
facture emetine in the quinine factory on a commercial scale. Other drug yielding plants 
that have recently been experimentally and successfully cultivated either on the Cinchona 
Plantation or in the Royal .Botanic Garden, Calcutta, are Hyoscyumue niger and Digitalis* 
Merely from the cultivation point of view a considerable member of drug yielding plants oould 
be grown in some or other of the various regions of India, such as Chenopidium amthel* 
minticum (oil used in Hookworm disease), Taraktogcnos Kurzii (oil used in treatment of 
Leprosy), Sfcrychnos Nux-vomica (yields Strychnine), Carum copticum (yields Thymol), Cassia 
acuti folia or C, nngust ifolta (yields Senna), etc. Given the necessary staff and equipment it 
should be quite feasible to undertake the systematic cultivation of any or all of these species 
and the improvement, where desirable, of the quantity or quality of the yield. 

Oral Evxdbngb, 1#th January 1917. 

Mr, C, JE . ZoW'—Q- How is the programme of the Economic Botanist laid out in your 
department?— A, Well, it is practically made out by him and myself in consultation together. 
Of oourae the programme* is usually made up so as to avoid conflicting with the programmes of 
the various Economio Botanists. Their work we know more or less ; we.knolrwhat they 
are going to take tip. 
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UD? _?; Th^nKw/ 68 T- f n l0Wed ^ U y‘ n » U out 5 what subjects do you ask him to take 
diLLtmJfs TW ts JT*& 8pe *L lng ar ® tbose whioh are " ot uplbv any of the other 
Srt? J h ,fc L t . 0 / ™ tber Bma11 number of subjects. Tuere are very few whil 

they do not take up, but the chief will be modicinal plants. These so far have no/been taken 

Ipow^ d6 P artmenfc ^ough I noticed in the list proX^f 

. W “ iDVeBtigating Bucb thin » B « StryohZ and 

Q. Does the Economic Botanist take up this question of gathering nlants from the 
chemical point of view, or from the point of view of improving the yield?— .4. Neither of 

ordU to Ho VhaMV 0 ^ 067 nk S f the time °/, the e< l ui P mont t0 Jeal I with yields of drugs. In 
order to do that it means that you must have a considerable amount of land at your disposal 

f“jv£E®r* eDtal cultlvatlon - He bas uone °f those opportunities. His work is mainlJ— as 
indicated in my note — on the systematic and literary side. ^ 

Tl ' °’ k “ Pr “ li “"? «*• 

1 - -A r ' ?' f' B0eB to P lants that are 1‘kelv to grow?-,/. Yes, to a Very 

limited extent. We could set aside small plots of land down at tho Botanical Gardens at 
oibpur, quite euough to judge whether they could be grown with fair ease in the climate of 

.Bengal, 

President.— Q. I suppose he is a sort of Economic Intelligence Officer ?— A. Yes. He is 
that primarily. v 

Q. Then if you attend to any one of your six big duties have you any timo left for 
research work ?— A. I have practically no time at all. 

Q. And whatever activities you can spare must be ooncontiatod on this part of 
India ? — A. Yes. r 


Q. So that, from fcne point of view of your department, you cannot do much more than 
take an intelligent interest in other parts of India?— A. That is about the limitation, 

Q. And from the point of view of pure botaiftr, would there not be enough work of a 
valuable kind for a staff very much larger than you have got ?—A. There would. 

, T Q* You have got a small number of botanists including yourself scattered about in other 
departments in India ? — A. Yes, taking all the other departments in India, we certainly have. 
Within the Botanical Survey we have only two othor men exclusivo of myself. We have 
practically no time for active research work. 

Q. Does it not strike you as undesirable that they should be scattered about?— A. 
It would certainly tend to greater economy of effort if there were some central co-ordinating 
organization. 

Q. There are two ways of dealing with any scientific subject that you want to turn to 
economic account. One is classification from the point of view of the subject itself having 
sub-divisions devoted to their economic aspects; the other is forming a series of departments, 
to which, the subject applies, and providing your establishment within that department; lor 
instance, in the case of Forests they have their Forest Botanists of sorts, and it strikes one 
that the ether classification is quite worth considering, namely, that you should have a big 
Botanical Survey containing all tho reasonable varieties of botanists that you can afford and 
then spare your officer for the application of their products to agriculture and the forests ? — 
A. Wha.t was practically that suggestion was submitted to Government a few years ago by 
the Board -of Scientific Advice. 


Q. What happened ? — A . Government accorded the scheme its sympathy but it has 
remained at that. 

Q. They did not send it to the Royal Society?—^. No, not to tho best of my 
recollection. J 

* Q. You are still of opinion that it would be better to organise the botanical services in 
India, on lines not exactly similar but nearly so to that adopted by the Geological 
Survey ?— A. Practically so ; that is the opinion that was given several years ago by a Sub- 
committee of whioh, if I recollect aright, you yourself were a member. 

Q We have met a case of this kind on our travels. We found at Pusa two Economic 
Botanists who were doing mainly pathological work, Dr. Butler and his assistant, and the 
assistant was devoting his energy to forest questions. That is a case in which no harm wag 
being done, and it did not matter as ho was doing good work, but it shows that even a 
botanist under the Agricultural Department can be used for botanical work under the Forego 
Department. There are therefore no reasons why a botanist of the Botanical Survey should 
not devote lus energies to botanical research, to agriculture or anything else? — A. No reason 
whatever. He should not be averse to taking up any problem that turned up. 

In regard to publioation it has been suggested to us that if the whole of the botanical 
output in India were issued under one department, not necessarily under one publication; 
you could issue the whole of the botanical output of India under one department, and then 
the papers that have direct application to agriculture could be reproduced in whatever 
agricultural journals tbey>may be, ahd those on forests could be reproduced in the Forest 
Department publications. There would be no harm in duplicating a paper but there would 
be vmy great barman not finding a paper when wanted* It has been suggested that it would 
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be an advantage if the whole of the botanical publications were gathered under one head. 
That would be the authority for the whole of India. Do you think there would be an 
advantage in that?— 1 decidedly do. I said something to that effect in the Indian 
Science Congress held last year. 

Q. Your paper was published in the Asiatic Society's Journal ? — A. Notin ewitnso but a 
short resume. 

Q. You have not referred to this question specifically in your note?— A* I endeavoured 
to confine myself to the matters put before me for opinion. 

Q. We should be very glad if yon could give us a note * ou the subject for our own 
published record, t.e., the organization which you consider to be desirable, not only in nature 
but also in science, for the prosecution of botanical research in India, with reference to its 
application to, economic botany. That would help us a great deal, because I have my own 
ideas on this subject? — A . Yes. 

Q. If you had a botanical paper which bears on agriculture, it would be the duty of 
the Agricultural Department to republish that paper in^ its own publication? — A . There 
is one objection ; if the Agricultural, or any other department, are going to reproduce it, it 
amounts to duplicating the whole thing. Why not have one distribution list to everyone? 

Mr. C . E . Low,-~Q. You meet a man like Mr. Leake, who has been doing some work on 
crossings of cotton. He does not publish it in the “ Agricultural Journal in India," because 
the ordinary people who read that’publioation would not be interested in it, aS it has no prac- 
tical bearing on agriculture; don't you think that a good many med among the, Economic 
Botanists in the Agricultural Department, who aro doing work of that sort, which either does 
not see the light at all or only in papers outside India which would be collected and published 
and read in Iudia; if you had some journal devoted to publications of this sort would that not 
be desirable ?— A. I qnite agree with you. There is always the conflict between a man's out- 
look and his own department. It may be better from his own point of view to publish in 
European journals than in an Indian one, 

Q, If we can make an Indian journal so representative in character that it would pay a 
man to publish in it, because as far as technical publication is concerned, publishing in the 
Geological Survey paper is as good as publishing in any paper in the world, it gives the 
journal ajpurchasing value by exchange? — A. As regards such a publication as the “Journal of 
Indian Agriculture," that has a relatively more restricted circulation. There are the Memoirs 
of the various Agricultural Departments, which have a circulation to a very great extent 
duplicated by the publications of tbe Botanical Survey Department. If it iB intended to 
publish and then reproduce, you have a double distribution. 

President . — Q. If you made a discovery of botanical value and published it in one o£ the 
publications of the Agricultural Department and somebody else were later on to make the 
same discovery and publish it in a recognised journal, the other person would have a claim 
to its benefits ; hut if you had a publication which was recognised and you published that 
discovery there, it would obtain precedence at once. That, of course, from a scientific point 
of view, is as important as taking out a patent and advertising it ? — A. (No answer). 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. Do you think aB a matter of fact that botanists outside India are 
interested in the Memoirs of the Agricultural Department ? — A. I should not think-so, except 
so far as the papers are of general botanical interest. 

President. — Q. We also noticed this at Pupa, that Dr. Butler had published practically the 
whole of his work in the German tongue and that even his specimens weie stored in Berlin. 
Do you consider that that was right ?— wf. It is rather difficult to see what he oould do other- 
wise. The authorities on the subject were German botanists. There is no one within the 
British Empire who was quite capable of collaborating with him in the same way. 

Q. That is a very speoial case and even if you had a botanical journal established in India 
you would think twice before you refused him permission to publish elsewhere ? — A. That was 
practically the only way of getting his paper published at all, as he was collaborating with 
these botanists. The German publication is about the only publication of its kind. 

Q. If this Botanical Survey was organized on the scale you consider necessary you would 
be keen iu having together in the same department the economic as well <as the scientific 
department?—^. I adhere moBt certaiuly to the view already expressed to Government hv the 
Board of Scientiflo Advice. It should have a staff of at least eight offioers ; eight higher 
trained men and about as many assistants. 

Rouble Pandit M . M . Malaviya . — Q. How long has this Survey been in existence— the 
Botanical Survey— when was it first organised?— A. As a nominal Botanical Survey, it was 
started in 1891 or thereabouts. 

Q. When do you think it was really organised?—^. It never has been, properly speaking, 

Q. Has the staff that you mention, the scientific staff, been the same staff from 1891?— 
A, The staff has practically remained the same. The real, actual, working staff, when it waa 
first started, consisted of the Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens who was given 
the designation of “Director of the, Botanical Survey," so that he might be able to advise 
the Government of India direct upon botanical questions. It made not the slightest 
difference to his work or his staff, his appointment as Director being purely an honorary 
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ope. Under him as Superintendent was the Curator of the Herbarium. Both he and 
the Cutator are officers, so far as their pay is concerned, of the Government of Bengal, and 
they were not allowed to travel outside of Bengal and Assam without special permission. 
To all intents tnd purposes the Botanical Survey wsb more or less a nominal thing. Yon 
will find in the official lists about that time such officers of the Botanical Survey as the 
Officer in charge of the Botanical Survey of Northern India, and the Government Botanist, 
Madras, and I fanoy the official designation of the officer in Bombay was the aamo. They 
were all associated, and were called the Botanical Survey of India, but it existed only 
on paper. 

President . — Q. You are practically the same as you were in the beginning of the last 
century ? — A . In* some respects it was even less at the end of the century than it was at the 
beginning. Somewhere about the fifties, there used to be an Assistant Curator of the 
Herbarium, as well as the Curator of the Herbarium. He was got rid of. 

Ron’bU Pandit M . M. Malaviya . — Q. Fairly, this ought not to be called the Botanical 
Survey. It does not deserve that high designation ? — A. I have no objection to Ub being 
called the Botanical Survey of India. The only fault is that it is understaffed. 

Q, What is the duty of the two Indian assistants? — A. They are chiefly concerned with 
working up collections made in various parts of India, either by themselves or by officers 
of the Botanical Survey. What education have they received ?— A. They are University- 
trained men. 


Q . Have they received special training in botany ?—A. They have all gone lhroi%h a 
course of training in botany, either in Madras or Calcutta. 

Q. Have you the training of Indian assistants to higher offices in future as one of your 
objects?— A. Yes, so far as tbe limited opportunities afford, but this is mainly for some time 
in the future, because the organisation of scientific teaching in India will require to be much 
more thoroughly developed than it is at present before Indian trained men are quite able 
to take the place of officers who have had a training in the sehools of Europe. 

Q. Do you think that in view of the future requirements of the country a certain number 
of such students should be sent abroad to complete their education ? — A. 1 think instead of 
exporting students from India, in order to obtain education abroad, it is possible to get that 
education in India by improving the quality of the education in this country. 

Q. Ilow do you think that could be done ?-A 1 am afraid I cannot give a satisfactory 
answer to that question, on the spur of the moment. 1 have very little to do with 
educational matters. 


Q. You will agree that provision should be made for the better teaching of botany in this 
country. Don't you ? — A. Yes, it ought to be. 

Q. About this manufacture of drugB, is there any systematic work being done, except what 
you have mentioned, in the way of planting cinchona and manufacturing quinine ?—A. Not 
what I would call systematic. There have been certain sporadic attempts to grow medicinal 
plants but there has been no co-ordination in the work and no means of judging it on 
a scientific basis. 

Q. Neither is there any machinery for providing the starting of manufacture on a large 
scale ?— A\ Not as far as 1 am aware. 

Q. In view of the requirement of drugs in India, do you think there should be a fairly ade- 
quate establishment to judge wbat can be done, and see it done properly 1—A, Before 1 could 
answer that question I should like to have some idea of what the demand for drugs in 
India is at present. I am in complete ignorance of th&t. 

Q Can you not form an idea of that demand from the reports you receive of the require- 
ments of hospitals in the various parts of the country and the importation of drugs from 
foreign countries ?—i. As a mere matter of cultivation, a good many of these plants could be 
cultivated in India. But whether they could be cultivated commercially, so as to compete with 
drugs at present importedfrom abroad, I do not know. 

Dr. E Hopktn8on>—Q' Does not that come within the functions of the Economic Botanist 1 
_ A. Not tbe commercial side. He is not competent to deal with that point. 

0 'Not even to ascertain what the demand would be ?—A. That is no part of his 
functions; he .could ascertain it but I do not consider it as part of his functions to go into the 
commercial aspects of the matter. 

n Then it ifl*o one's function at the present time ?-A. At present there is no organisa- 
tion m India which can bring together the various, factors which have got to be considered in 
starting any industry based on plants or their products. 

Hom’hle Pandit H M. Malaviva.— Q. The Economic Botanist is concerned only with 
finaT ont Si he can M cer&in things in his own way There is no organised a temp 

to find out what 

IndSenous Drags Committee, but it is a perfectly hopeless body. They find nothing or next to 

nothing of any real value, • . . , 

$ -Does it ever meet 1 - 4 . I am a member of it, It is several years since they had a 

meeting that J know of. 
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Q, Is that constituted in Bengal?— A. It is under the Government of India. 

Q. When was it constituted ? — A, About a quarter of a century ago. 

Q . How long have you been a member of that body?— A. Ever since I have been 
Director of tbe Botanical Survey about ten years. 

Q. And you have never been called to attend a meeting of that Committee during the ten 
years ?— A. I have attended several meetings. 

Q. What is the nature of the work it takes up ?— A. It takes up, say, one particular drug 
which is reputed to he a cure for some particular disease or diseases. It writes to the Medical 
Storekeeper, or some other officer from whom the drug can be obtained, to arrange to distribute 
it to various people who may or may not be competent to deal with it, and who for laok of 
laboratory appliances in most cases could not adequately find out the physiological reactions 
of the drug. ^ 

Q. There is no organisation at present to take up this important question?—^. I am not 
aware of any organisation that works in an efficient manner. 

President . — Q. Would you put any of your proposals before the Indigenous Drugs 
Committee before you moved in tbe matter ? — A. No. I would not dream of such "a thing. 

Q. You are aware that there are large quantities of drug-produoing plants exjported 
for the extraction of drugs at home and in Germany. These might be manufactured m this 
country. That would be beyond your immediate province ? — A. It would. If one is going to 
investigate such questions he would want an enormous staff. 

Q. Supposing that any one exported a drug-producing plant, your Botanical Survey, if 
fully equipped, would take notice of that fact, and the Indian Medical Stores Department 
would also be conscious of it. These two would get together with a View to investigating 
that drug in the country. The Botanical Survey would take up the’question of improving that 
plant, or finding out more about its habits, etc , while the Stores Department Would be 
responsible for the manufacturing work. You imagine that there would be a good deal of 
valuable work in that direction bv co-option of the two departments, and that is now neglected 
simply because it is not your business to attend to it ? — A. As a matter of fact it is no use my 
planting those drugs if no one cares a straw, and if there is no demand for them. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—Q . Do you get any enquiries from manufacturing chemists 1 firms such 
as Smith Stanistreet & Co., and D. Waldie & Co. ? — A. We have bad enquiries from Smith 
Stanistreet & Co. about such things as atropine. 

Q. The difficulty experienced was to get any one who W sufficient bofanical knowledge, 
and sufficient knowledge of cultivation of these plants, to ujulert&ke <o look after the plan- 
tations in which to grow them. Is there any one in the Botanical Survey capable of doing 
that work ? — A . Merely as regards the qualification of the officers it could be done, but as far 
as their actual time iB concerned we could not possibly do it. 

Hon'ble . Pandit M. M. Malaviya.— Q. As the President has reminded you, a lot of 
medicinal drugs are exported out of the country. Do you know that a lot of these used 
to go to Germany and is it a fact that Burroughs, W ellcome & Co. import a lot of drugs which 
had been manufactured in Germany to be used in England ? — A. I do not know anything 
about the activities of Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. . 

Q, Do you know that since the war began there has been a shortage in the supply of 
medicines to India and the pinch has been felt in almost all the hospitals in the country ?— 

4. 1 am aWare generally speaking that there has been a shortage of drugs. 

Q. Don't you think in view of the large plantations and of the large variety of medicinal 
drugs which can be grown in the country there ought to be a demand that Borne one should 
make it his business to see what medicinal drugs should be grown and what medioines can be 
manufactured in this country ? — A. That certainly can be done and should he done. If we 
get the Botanical Survey sufficiently staffed, we could undertake the botanical side of it but 
in order to find out tbe best way of extracting the active principles from such plants we would 
require a pharmaceutist, or a chemist, or both. 

Q. It may require co-operation between two or more departments or several departments 
as the problems are so interconnected, but you think that there should be provision made for the 
study of these drugs, and for their plantation, and for the manufacture of medicines frozA 
the* ? — A. I certainly think there ought to be some meanB of discovering how to make the 
best use of the medicinal plants we have or which could be cultivated in this country. 

President.— Q. In your view it opens up a big field? — A* It opens up a considerable^ field. 

Dr, E. Hopkinson .— Q, Was the Economio Botanist appointed with the specific purpose of 
becoming Curator ?— A, Not nominally so ; in order to explain that I would have to go baok 
to the history of the case. The department in the Indian Museum, the Industrial Section, was , v 
under the Trustees, and the same officer who was Reporter on Economio Products was. also 
in charge of the Industrial Section. As his work increased, it was found impossible for him to 
do it all. Consequently the necessity was discovered of having a Curator whose business it 
would to to look after the Industrial Section. The gentleman who was appointed as Curator 
was a Chemist and actually had nothing to do with the Industrial faction as far as the publio 
collections were concerned. When Government deoided (o abolish the Department uf Economic 
* Products, and amalgamated it with the Botanical Survey of India! the question arose of giving - 
a proper designation to the officiating Reporter on Economic^ Product^ He could not be 
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j““J Ts d Wfl 8u 4 ^ e . sted v ^ Curator of the Museum which was a Lgoation eelecti b/the 
Board of Scientific Advice, but owing to the difficulty of tboro being a Curator who was still on 
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collections aDd making them an educational museum, 
time devoted to economic research. 

. + ,^r H ° W ’■ **1 th »t the Economic Botanist, otherwise the Curator of the Industrial Section 

°£frur t ^ P r C,p f 1 memb £ e l l, of 7 0Ur staff 1-A. He is, because he waTtr^sX 
red on the abolition of the Department of Economic Products, the only officer in the Botanical 
Survey Before that time being the Director, except nominally those who are in various parts of 

sft r ° i d ™ — — - *• 

staff wiUpTrmUit* 110 ™ “ * B ° tanic * al Survey of India sti11 g° in & on ? ~ A - So as the limited 

, , $ It consists in the receiving of specimens at the museum and putting them in the 
herbarium ?— -^. Yes, that is a considerable part of the activities of the department, and takes 
np a good part of the time. 

Q. There is no held work going on? — A . Oh, yes. • 

Q. Whom do you send out ; you have only the two Indian assistants to send out ?—A. Wo 
have also the Economic Botanist who goes out. 

Q, But he is tied hand and foot in the museum ?—A. We release him for the time beimr 
and send him out. 3 


$■ T Be museum cannot walk away ?—A. No, hut he can for the time being. We have 
practically the three men who are available, the Economic Botanist and the two assistants 
but they can only go for a limited period. 1 

Q. Is there any relation between the herbarium in the Indian Museum, and the herbarium 
at Pusa, or do the two things go on quite independently ?— A. Quite. We have nothing to do 
with each other. 


Q. Pusa knows nothing about you? — A. Oh, yes ; because practically all the Economic 
Botanists in India have sooner or later to visit at the Botanical Gardens and consult the 
Herbarium. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q , Do you know anything about the herbarium they are making up at 
Nagpur? — A. I have never seen it. 

Q. Have any plants been sent to you for identification ? — A. Oh, yes; from all the 
Economic Botanists all over India. 

Dr. E. llopJcinson. — Q. What do you consider to be the principal function of the Botanical 
Gardens ?— A. Tho principal function, of courso, as far as actual use is made of it, is to provide 
a place for the people of Calcutta to have a pleasant picnic 1 

Q. But has it any other functions ? — A. Oh, yes. It was started with a very definite 
purpose in view. It was started in order to try some plants which were at the time of its 
establishment of great importance, such aB the variety of spices in the Eastern Island, and uIbo 
for the experimental cultivation of timber trees, such as teak. In fact at the beginning of the 
last century a considerable area of the garden was teak plantation, but although at its start its 
main function was economic, it very gradually has come about that there is no longer any 
such necessity for spending most of its energies on the economic side of things, and it is now 
purely a scientific institution. 

Q. Is any experimental cultivation goingon now? — A. Practically none. There is no call 
for it. It would be merely wasting our energies to do with our depleted staff what the staff of 
the Agricultural Department can better do, because they have more ground at their disposal. 

Q. Is it intended to serve an educational purpose ? — A. Yes. 

Q. What means are taken to that end? — A. You mean in tho way of providing guides. 

Q. Yes, and having suitable catalogues ?— A. We bave, as far as possible, named the trees 
with their scientific names. I myself published several years ago the first part of a comprehen- 
sive catalogue. Y^p can go round the garden and get the names of any plant in the garden 
simply by looking at the number on the tree, and looking at the book. 

Q. Is that catalogue out of print ?-~A. I am not aware of it. The guide book is out of 
print. 

Q. I personally made several^fforts to obtain something in the nature of a guide book 
but could not obtain one. The only thing I could get was a map showing the means of 
exit ?— A. Undoubtedly that side of it could >lso be greatly improved but that is a very slow 
process. 

Prtiident.—Q. What as the area of the garden 1-~A> About 270 acres. 

Dr , E % Hoptinion.-+Q. You think that the garden notwithstanding that it is so tomofy 
fropi Calcutta might serve a really useful eduoational purpose ?w-A. Undoubtedly. 
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Q. Aij4 it is only a question of staff 7— A. And funds. 

Q, Are there funds obtainable for such a purpose ?—A. I am afraid not. We have just 
enough to sorape along. 

President . — Q. Are the expenses met by the Bengal Government ?—A. Tes. 

Q, Do you still publish reports of the Botanical Suryey ? — A, Yes. 

Q. Are they issued regularly t—A. No, just as we find material. 

Q, And the Memoirs ?~A. No, the Annals. That is a Garden publication. The report 
is a Botanical survey publication. 

Q. Is there any special reason except past custom that you should stick to the word 
“ Botanic ” for tho “ Garden w and “ Botanical ” for the “ Survey ” 1—A. It is simply histoiy 
or tradition. It was originally called “ Botanic. ” 

j Dr. E. Hopkinson.—Q. You have explained why the Economio Botanist of the Botanical 
Survey can be a member of the Agricultural Department, but why do you suggest that 
more co-operation is necessary ? — A . I think the question was put to me as to how the activities 
of the Botanical Survey Department could be correlated with those of the botanists of the 
Forest and Agricultural Departments. If official reciprocity is required I said that, as a matter 
of fact, nothing more is required. We do co-operate, and I think I have cited instances of it. 

Q. Do you mind takingihe particular case of Emetine ; who first discovered that Emetine 
was contained in the particular plant you mention ? — A . I am afraid I cannot tell you that 
It was a considerable number 01 years ago. I can quits easily find out. 

Q. But having been discovered, who then proceeded to show that the plant could be grown 
in a particular district ?— A. That was in Sir George King's time. In the early seventies 
Mr. Lister brought out from Edinburgh a collection of plants whioh 1 think had originally 
been got through Kew from South America to Calcutta. They were experimented with for 
several years in the Botanical Garden, where it was found that they were not doing veiy well 
and were sent up to the cinchona plantation, and have been there ever sinoe. 1 

Q. With whom did it rest to push the cultivation to ensure sufficient production of the 
d ru g It rests in the long run for me to* push, but it is no use for me to push it unless I 
get some assurance that it is going to be made use of. 

Q. Whose business is it to inform you that it is required and is of therapeutic use ?—A. I 
do not think there is any organization for me to be informed. It would probably depend upon 
the initiative of some officer like Sir. Leonard JEtcgers, who would refer the matter to 
Government and Government would write to me. 

Q. Where would you cultivate it ?— A. On the cinchona plantation. 

Q. Supposing the area available in the oinohona plantation was^ insufficient, is it the 
business of any department of Government to take it up further ? Have you done all in your 
power to do ?— A . It would have to be taken up in the same way as this extension of quinine. 

I could be put on special duty. If it were necessary to extend/ some similar measures would 
have to be adopted. 

Q, The quinine factory is under your control ? — A , Yes. 

Q, If you saw good reason to do so, you would follow a similar course in jregard to 
ipecacuanha? — A. Yes. 

President,— Q. There is another cinchona plantation in the Nilgris ? — A. Yes. 

Q, Is that under your charge ?— A, No. 

Q. You have no say as to whether that has been worked properly or otherwise ?— A. Not 
officially. 

Q. Have the Madras Government got a staff in charge of that cinchona plantation ? — A, 
Yes, they have a staff. 

Q, Do they manufacture cinchona there ? — A, They manufacture quinine and other 
alkaloidal salts. 

Q. Supposing you had perfected your plant here for the manufacture of quinine, or had 
found out the very best wav of growing the cinchona for that purpose, your improvements 
here would not necessarily be applied at once in the NilgriB ?— A. Not necessarily. * 

Q. And only by the merest friendly co-operation or fluke it would be ; there is no official 
translation ?— A, No. 

Ur. A . Ciatterton.— Q, Might I .ask you if you were consulted about the apjointment 
of Mr. Wilson ?— A. I was unofficially consulted. 

Q. Have they appointed a botanist ?~A, Yes. 


Q. Is that a larger plantation than the Bengal one?— A, No. It is much less. There are 
two plantations in Bengal 40 miles apart. One coven 15 stjuare miles and the other 11 or 12. 
We have actually under oinohona about 3,000 acres. * * « 

Q, Have you got a factory for extracting the alkaloid ? — A. Yes. We have a factory 
that can turn out about 50,000 lbs. of quinine per annum. 

President.— Q, There might be eases of plantobmnsNpowa in &e Nilgris, ’more [efficiently 
than «V the Darjeeling wee; therefore if the two pSatatfoos vrere directly tig 

BqMW Survey/ wk qf ttyktliad could he hotter doi# T—if. I thbtfr^ ‘ " ' ^ 
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Q. This present divided system you think has no advantage at all ?— . A. The two 
departments are apt to take provincial views, After all the production of quinine is an imperial 
question. 

Mr. A . Chaiterton . — Q. Do you advocate the establishment of similar Government 
plantations for producing drugs of medicinal or economio value ?— -A. I am inclined to leave 
that an open question. I have not sufficient data to form an opinion on that point. 

Q. There is a considerable amount of secrecy exercised by people who are growing 
drags ?— A. If it were possible, it would be bettor if tbe cultivation of most of these drugs 
could be taken away from private enterprise. 

Q. The difficulty, I understand, in private enterprise is that it is a very risky thing to 
start the cultivation of drugs, you do not know whether you aro going to get a market for it. 
I know of one or two instances in whioh drugs are being cultivated with extreme secrecy. 
The only idea is that they may be able to command a market to make money out of 
it ?—A. Tbe question would require to be considered far more than I have been able to do as 
to whether any particular drug should be taken up by Government. 


Additional Written Evidence. 


Note on the oeoanisation or Economic Botanical Research in the Indian Eiirnkti by 

Major A. T. Gage. 

( Submitted after oral examination.) 

The problem of determining the most suitable organisation for the proseoution of economic Organisation of 
botanical research in the Indian Empire is by no means easy to solve. wmwSu bot * niotl 

Were the question concerned only with the purely scientific sides of botany, as morphology, 
classification histology, physiology, chemistry of plants and plant products and such like, the 
best solution would be to form a central organisation for the Indian Empire. Of course even 
in purely scientific investigation centralisation is limited by practical considerations, mainly 
political* and geographical. An official Botanical Survey— even if confined to purely scientific 
investigations— for the British Empire would be an impracticable proposition. Within the 
Indian Empire there are no obvious political hindrances to a central organisation for purely 
scientific research while the very different physical- in a wide sense— conditions in the various 
parts of India and Burma woulcl be merely incidental factors adding interest to the investiga- 
tions themselves but not materially affecting the organisation for carrying them on, . A 
properly staffed and equipped Botanical Survey could investigate along any or all of the lines 
mentioned above equally well the vegetation of the Rajputana deserts or of the mountains of 
southern Burma. 

When the economic aspects of botanical research in their relation to agriculture, forestiy, 
horticulture and such like enter into the problem, the practical limitations that affect the scope 
of centralisation of pure scientific research not only become more restrictive but are reinforced 

^ Werethe area concerned of small or only moderate extent, did it form a single political 

entity, were its physical conditions more or less uniform and its population more or less 
homogeneous, undoubtedly a central organisation could conduct effectively both purely 
scientific and economic botanical investigations. The Indian Empire presents votv different 
conditions. It is of immense extfent with enormous variations in physical conditions ; it is 
divided into more than twenty politically separate provinces and States, and it contains a 
great variety of races with different languages, habits and ideas. 

Now while in purely scientific investigations these factors are mostly merely incidental, 
in economic questions affecting agriculture and forestry they may be and often are of great 
practical importance. These political economic and social conditions are so numerous, varied 
Ld complex that I doubt very much whether a single central self-contained orgamsation 
could gain and retain suoh an intimate knowledge of them as to enable it to direct with 
efficiency, throughout the Indian Empire researches for which such knowledge is mdis- 

^“"it ie true that a central organisation deals or attempts to deal with all branches of 
geological research throughout India and Burma and the confines thereof. It does not 
boweferneoessariMollow that what may he the best possible means for conducting all lines 
erf rewwohinone science is also the beet for another. A comparison of botany with geology, 
u fTSthe eSoS wp£t of research ie concerned, hold, good only to a Umite^ extent, lor 
the element of time and physical, olimatic, political and human factors enter more largely 
questi on s of .the former wan into questions of the latter, 
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agricultural, etc., some or all of which may vary considerably within the province. He has 
to undertake experimental cultivation, possibly in more than part of the province, and has to 
keep a dose and continuous watch on both field and laboratory work. If the problem is 
complicated as is not unlikely by chemical considerations, hejhas to arrange for co-ordination 
with a chemist. Now neither the improvement of a crop or the introduction of a new one, 
whether it be a field or forest crop, oan be accomplished quickly. It is a work not of months 
but of years. Until the botanist had finished his work, it might be and probably would be * 
difficult, if not impossible, for the central organisation to call him off to another province- 
even for work of the same kind— without detriment to his work in the first province. Such a 
contingency as more provinces calling within the same period fbr the same sort of 
work to be done than there were botanists qualified to undertake it available, would not be 
unlikely to occur* 

Other and similar difficulties that I need not enlarge upon would quite likely arise. 

An Eoonomio Botanist of an Imperial Department would no doubt gain a very comprehensive 
knowledge of some crops or forest formations, but it would ^e offset by his ignorance of others. 

It would be impossible for each and all of the Economic Botanists of a centralised department 
to gain a comprehensive knowledge of all the agricultural and forest crops of all parts of the 
Indian Empire, and they would tend to become a body of specialists. Specialism in itself is 
not necessarily an evil. According to circumstances its advantages may overbalance its 
disadvantages or vm vend. I am inclined to think that in the present case sUoh specialism ' 
as would almost be inevitable in a huge central organisation would have more disadvantages 
than advantages. It would be impossible for the Economic Botanists to perform their work 
properly by visits from headquarters. They would have to spend their service moving from 
province to province, a few years in each, having to learn a fresh set of local conditions with 
each province. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for them to set up permanent homes, 
and though this might not affect the popularity of the service while its officers were young, 
it wonld not tond to contentment later on. While nominally officers of an all-embracing 
Imperial department, they would in practice bo under the orders of the Government of 
whatever province they nright happen to be working in, for no central organisation could 
afford to ignore the wishes of provincial Governments in regard to the Eoonomio Botanists' 
Work. 

Provincial reacarcli The alternative scheme is for each political division to have its own staff of eoonomio 
wtabliabmonti. botanists. The advantages would be that the botanists in any particular provinoe 
would after once gaining be in a position to retain a thorough knowledge of all local 
conditions ; the principles of plant improvement or of plant introduction being of general 
application the botanists could undertake in succession or simultaneously the study of different 
crops— agricultural or forest — while keeping a watch if necessary on their previous work, without 
having to learn a new set of local conditions ; they would readily co-ordinate their work when 
necessary with that of the provincial chemists, assuming of course that chemical research had 
not been subjected to centralisation ; they would enjoy a practically permanent home, a 
personal factor by no means negligible. 

Of course a system of rigid provincial organisation is not free from disadvantages. 
Provincial economio botanists although having an intensive knowledge of the, crops and 
conditions of their own province might have their usefulness impaired by lack of knowledge 
t>£ crops, methods and conditions in provinces other than their own. This disadvantage could 
be overcome by permitting or better compelling the provincial economic botanists to visit 
Other provinoes at intervals. 

If the choice lay between the alternatives of a single central organisation to deal with 
all economio botanical research of whatever kind throughout India ana Burma or separate 
provincial organisations, 1 am of opinion that the latter would be the mors practical method. 

Goubtotd Imptrial * There is however no necessity to be confined to a choice of alternatives. It is well to 
wdprorliwW recognise that both systems have their advantages and disadvantages. Both may be made to 

* appear in theory mutually exclusive, but in fact they are not necessarily so, and it is possible to 

utilise both, and I think to better purpose than either alone. It has been found impracticable 
either for the Government of India to rule in detail the whole Indian Empire or for the 
provinces and States thereof to be entirely independent. The provinces are allowed to 
manage 'their own domestic affairs as far as is thought possible free from interference by the 
Government of India, but questions that affeot the inter-relationships of provinoes or the 
Indian Empire as a whole have to be .dealt with by the Government of India. The same 
conditions or some of them at least that affect the political organisation affect also the 
organisation of soientifio research, which after all is or should be part of the functions of 
Government. Purely scientific investigations whioh form the basis for all economio research 
would best be carried out by an Imperial department, but the great bulk of eoonomio botanical 
researches in so far as they would be of local importance would most effectively be carried out 
by provincial organisations. 

Provinoid Governments and provincial officers are ant to be astoundingly ignorant of 
other provincial Governments and.pther provinoial conditions and could not deal effectively 
with questions affecting the Indian Empire as a whole ojr ? that demand special knowledge for 
tkVft sdhrtdoh o* trith researches that call for special quafifioafcions. As instances may be 
nstiatiofcbd tlze general quiation of the destruction of forests by shifting oultiyarion ; afforest- 
ation problem ; the cultivation of omofcma atodofcher medicinal plants/ No rsseunhin l^e 
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i — J ftm v! opiB,on ! therefore, that the beet organisation would be— what to a certain extent 
,“*£ ... P r0 5 vlncial departments to deal with purely provincial questions and a central 

and 
need 

The Imperial departments nominally at present in existence that deal or should deal with Eii.timr 

*° n °“ T qU t , T 1 T-w e_(1) i h6 ® 0tanical Sarv *X <* India, a negligible quantity ; iiSSbZ 

(3) the Imperial Forest Institute, a rather less negligible quantity ; (8) the Imperial Agrionl- 
tural Research Institute. Centralisation being as it were the theme, I may as well endeavour 
to finish it by discussing the feasibility or otherwise of amalgamating there departments into 
one to deal with all such questions r of pure and applied botanical research that could not be 
undertaken by provincial departments. The idea of amalgamation may he a pretty one, but I 
am not enamoured of it. Headquarters could not bo amalgamated for the natural conditions 
suitable fora central Agricultural Research Institute would not serve for an Imperial Forest 
Institute. The task of directing research in all lines of puro botanical research and along the 
multitudinous branches of agriculture, forestry and horticulture would be far beyond any 
one man however herouj his physical and intellectual powers might be. The theoretical advant- 
age of amalgamation would be co-ordination of work. At present this is rather limited, but the 
reason is not any unwillingness of the various departments, but that their staffs— especially 
those of the Botanical and Forestry departments — are too hopelessly small and overburdened 
with routine work to allow of co-ordination on any effective soale. 

The Botanical Survey of India— the high sounding designation of which implies that 
it takes the Indian Empire for its field — has a paid staff of one European— who is also in 
oharge of a Museum that is intended to illustrate tho vegetable products of the Indiau 
Empire, a work that would fully occupy several officers if dorfe proporly— and two Indian 
officers. The superior scientific staff of the Imperial Forest Institute consists of five meu. 

There is also one Forest Research officer for the whole of Burma. All have routine work 
to do in addition to research. Now, considering the vast area of the Indian Empire and the 
exiguity of 6taff just mentioned to talk of lack of co-ordination as if it were the only 
serious defect of the present organisation would be merely to indulge in acadamic twaddle. 

As already stated centralisation of research, like centralisation of everything else, has Necwilty for 
practical limitations, and I am of opinion that these limitations have already been reached, eitmiion of 
What is wanted is clear recognition of tho facts that the Indian Empire is an immense and 
complicated area, that the economic potentialities of its vegetation are almost boundless, de P artment# * 
that these potentialities have little more than begun to be scientifically exploited and that 
there must be a liberal expenditure of capital to enable research to be undertaken on a scale 
commensurate with the field. There need be no fear of the capital expended not 
yielding a satisfactory return. The Agricultural and Forest Institutes and the Botanical , 

Survey despite their small staffs have already proved that very effectively in connection 
with such subjects aB wheat, cotton, sal and cinchona. 

Once the staffs of the various departments concerned with pure and applied botanical 
research are sufficiently strengthened to cope with the immense field of work that 
still lies untouched, there will be no difficulties in effecting co-ordination. Agriculture, Bota- 
nical Survey and Forestry are all under the same department of the Imperial Government, 
and it should be easy to arrange for confernce, free discussion and mutual nelp. 

In regard to publication of the results of research I am of opinion that complete PubUestion of 
centralisation of publications is as impracticable and undesirable as complete centralisation 
of research. From the distribution standpoint some individuals or institutes would 
require only agricultural papers, some only purely botanical papers, some only forestry papers 
and some all kinds of papers, but oven the last class of readers would not want the papers 
mixed up indiscriminately in a single publication. So, even if publication were centralised 
# for the whole of India and Burma, there would still need to be separate seotions for purely 
botanical papers, for agricultural papers and for forestry papers. Separate editors or 
editorial committees would also bo necessary as no one man would ordinarily possess tho 
qualifications to edit all kinds of papers. In 6bort, if complete centralisation were attempted, 
the result would plUctically be the arrangement at present in existence, whereby the forestry 
papers are all in one set of publications, the agricultural in another and the purely botanical 
in a third, and whereby an individual, university or society, can obtain whatever papers may 
be required. 

What is to be deprecated is the existence of unnecessary provincial journals. The 
central and provincial departments would require to possess copies of each others publications! 
and it would, be a gain in economy all round if there were for the Indian Empire only 
one set of publications for each branch of pure or applied botanical research. One difficulty 
is. that private workers in, say, pure botany would not necessarily contribute to a wrtral , 

official publication for purely botanical papers, so long as mixed societies such as the Amm • 

4 Society of Bengal publish purely botanical papers mixed up with all aorta of other pajmre 
in their journals# ^Another difficulty is exemplified by the publication purely fe#ttsss®®4 M 
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papers in a journal like " The Indian Forester/' which is mainly concerned with technical 
forest papers. Yet there is a good defence for this procedure, for it is only by publication 
in such a journal that the majority of Forest officers— who are unlikely to subscribe to purely 
botanical journals — can readily obtain botanical information of practical use to them. On the 
other hand, botanists may easily overlook the existence of such papers in what is to all intents 
a technical journal. The remedy here would be to publish such papers in both botanical 
and forestry journals, which would not be difficult to arrange for. 


Witness No. 189. 

Mr.K.A'F. Me. H. A. F. Lindsay, I.C S., Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 

Lindsay* 

Written Evidence. 

0 

f 

I will try to be brief in handling a very complicated question. I am afraid the ‘ 
Commission cannot count on me for any expert knowledge of technical processes, and my 
only justification in venturing to give evidence at all is a keen interest in the broad aspects 
of the problem, backed up by visits to a few leading industrial concerns in the course of tours. 
There are some broad principles which force themselves on one's attention at the outset and I 
propose to record these principles as they have struck me personally. In the course of 
touring my principal object in visiting factories and industrial concerns generally has been, 
firstly, to obtain from the organisers as much information as I could get as to the difficulties 
with which they had to contend ; and, secondly, to encourage them to state in their own 
words the solutions which seemed to them most feasible. For many industries in this 
country success and even existence mean a prolonged and up-hill fight. If anything is to 
be done to aid the men in the fighting line the simplest plan seems to be to find out from 
them the handicaps under which they are fighting and to consider not only bow the actual 
handicaps can be removed but also— the constructive aspect of the question — what assistance 
is necessary to ensure progress. I wish to point out at the start, therefore, that any 
recommendations I have to make are based largely on suggestions personally received from 
business men. Finally I am afraid that, owing to limitations of technical knowledge, I am 
not able to answer many of the questions. I will, however, answer a few which appear 
especially relevant to the line taken up. 

2. To state the general position first as I understand it. There is of course the broad fact 
that a very large proportion indeed of India's wealth is derived directly and immediately from 
the soil. Her exports of raw material are enormous. During the last pre-war year 
1913-14, the exports classified under this head in the Trade Returns totalled over 80 million 
sterling; and exports under the head “ Food, Drink and Tobacco," most of which are 
unmanufactured, were well over 40 million sterling. The class “ articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured " amounted only to 36 millions, the total exports exceeding 160 millions 
for the year. It is a very real thing therefore to say that India is primarily an agricultural 
country $ and the enormous mass of her exports of raw produce show how extremely success- 
ful she has been in this rfile. Her natural bent is agriculture. It is fostered by advantages 
of climate and soil; it is an occupation congenial to the vast mass of her labour forces ; 
and it gitfes full scope for the employment of her indigenous capital. At first sight, therefore, 
one is tempted to conclude that if any special effort is to be made to assist Indian industry, 
it could most economically be applied to improvement along existing lines. To stimulate 
the development of Indian manufactures is indeed from some points of view distinctly 
dangerous. In the first place waste is involved, for it means a diversion of effort from 
congenial to less naturally congenial occupations. In the second place European examples 
have shown the danger of any measure tending to stimulate abnormally the exodus of labour 
from the country to the towns. At the same time there is undoubtedly a very general 
desire on the part of educated India that manufacturing enterprise should be encouraged; 
and the two great advantages anticipated— one, that national education cannot be complete 
without the technical knowledge fostered by manufacturing experience, and the second that 
for many manufactures, originally luxuries now necessities, India should be independent of 
foreign markets— seem to outweigh, and rightly, other considerations. A serious danger 
would arise if the establishment of Indian manufactures could only be effeoted by measures 
so artificial and expensive that the general cost of living in the country was forced unduly 
high and that, in consequence, the production of food grains and other raw produots could 
no longer be effected as cheaply as they are at present. Stated in other woids, if the 
development of Indian manufactures involved any contraction of the area under cultivation 
this would seem to prove that progress with manufactures had been too rapid. It is very 
doubtful, however^ whether this danger is sufficiently close to merit being taken into account 
at present. 

8. I now turn from the general aspects to examine in soxpe detail the actual difficul- 
ties with which industrial concerns are at present faced in this counter. Most of 
these difficulties are obvious, but I have ventured to try to record them aU the 
same ; for; as already stated, the first step towards effectively helping a sum is to find 
out what his trouble is. Tbs principal difficulties, I tahe it, we w follows f * 
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lacking, with the result that capital iloos not come forward readily to 
Mpport manufacturing enterprise. The result is that progress is extremely slow 

P f Ub anTP^ ™ n0t C ° me f "™ ard until if; can rely on a plentiful* supply 
of capable business managers, who are naturally themselves not forthcoming 

”“°® ‘W**J " . so , «»w.lhng to employ them. This is one of the most vinous 
of the circles which the Commission are asked to short-circuit. 

(4) Transport by land is costly. I believe I am correct in saying that railway freights 
are generally at low rates in India compared with the rates in other countries. 
But the distances are enormous. It is no consolation to a papor manufacturer 
Who has to bring his raw materials to a convenient centre from areas up to 800 
miles away, and scattered in a semi-circle 800 miles across, to know that the 
railway rates are even a half of those paid by the principal manufacturer of 
foreign pulp, with whom he is competing, if his rival has only 20 miles to go 
for his raw material. Indeed many Indian industries— I think the glass 
industry is a fair example— find it safer to entrench themselves inoentral Indian 
sites close to their raw material, where they are protected from foreign competi- 
tion by the length of the railway “ lead ” from the nearest port. I think then 
that the complaint against the railways, when pressed to its logical conclusion 
resolves itself into a complaint aimed not so much at the stiffness of Indian 
railway rates as at the length of the distances to be traversed, and the unduly 
high proportion borne by transport charges in the costs of manufacture and 
marketing. The records of this department are full of instances which will 
support this contention. 


(5) Another complaint which I have received is with regard to departmental rules 
governing concessions for the exploitation of State produce, principal!? mineral 
and forest concessions. Here there is of course a serious conflict of interests. 
The intending exploiter is naturally anxious to get rich quickly, while on the 
• other hand the State must keep an eye -on the future and husband its resources 
(especially in the case of forests). With regard to minerals, strict super- 
vision is necessary to prevent unscientific extraction and equally to prevent 
concessionaires from retarding their operations In one locality in order to stifle 
- competition and specialise on other concessions which pay them better. I have 
not gone into any of these points in detail as criticisms from unofficial witnesses 
commercially interested will doubtless be forthcoming and will be backed by 
better technical knowledge than I possess. Evidence will doubtless be given 
also on the question of excise restrictions and their effect on the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol. This was dealt with in the eighth resolution of 
the first Indian Commercial Congress held at Bombay on the 26th December 
1015. 


(6) Complaints are often received against the operation of the Stores Rules. These 
rules, although encouraging local purchases by Government officers where 
quality and price are not unfavourable, fetter the discretion of purchasing 
officers and are for this reason criticised by manufacturers in this country. 


(7) Finally, u*d of course most important of all, the chief difficulty is that of com- 
petition from overseas manufacturers, producing goods on a large scale and 
therefore able to dump them cheaply in this country. Personally I have been 
very much impressed when on tour by the vitality and enterprise of many of 
the Indian industrial concerns I Gave visited. The war and high freights are 
of course in their favour and at present there is much prosperity. There is no 
doubt that industrial enterprise is spreading even in face of competition from the 
Japanese and others of the world's cheap manufacturers. But development, to be 
permanent, must be gradual, and there is one aspect of the present situation 
which contains to my mind elements of danger. High prices abroad and high 
freights have encouraged the local manufacture of many articles which have 
developed extensively since the war began. In Europe many ofttasg 
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industries would depend for their very existence both on the cheep supply of 
raw materials or partially manufactured articles and on a ready market for 
bye-products. Both conditions are essential to a great many industries and 
where this is the oose one has grave doubts whether such industries can 
survive with a return to normal trade conditions. As a country in which 
manufactured and partially manufactured articles are generally dumped pretty 
freely India already has one advantage, that of being able to obtain cheaply 
many of the semi-manufactures necessary to a complete process, It is the 
market for bye-products which is to my mind the serious difficulty in India and 
one too easily overlooked. 

4. I now turn to consider the suggested remedies. There will, I fear, be some 
inconsistency with the previous paragraph, as the difficulties experienced have not necessarily 
each a separate remedy, In stating the recommendations I have received, therefore, I do 
not propose to set oft each against any one of the individual difficulties already mentioned ; 
but will classify them for convenience on a separate line, namely, according as they involve 
more or less direct Government interference with Indian^ industrial enterprise, taxing first 
the proposals which seem to involve the greatest interference. At this point I wish to draw 
attention to what appears to me the radical principle underlying the whole problem. What 
Government are after, I take it, is not merely to create a number of industries and then to 
arrange the conditions in such a way as to ensure their continuance. Such a course is 
undoubtedly possible, if only sufficient revenue is forthcoming. To my mind, however, a 
solution on these lines would be disastrous. The cry for assistance to Indian industries 
arises surely from a very real and intelligible craving for business training, business experi- 
ence and the business instinct which both will produce, fo imagine that India merely 
wishes to be able to point to a number of subsidised factories and to base upon them a claim 
to a place among important manufacturing countries of the world is to underrate the whole 
movement. It is only from business training and experience that any real progress can 
be expected. 

6. The following is a brief survey of the principal recommendations which may be 
advanced : — 

(<j) One has heard much of the State subsidy. To my mind this proposal, namely, 
of direct grants by Government, stands condemned in the light of the principle 
suggested at the end of the preceding paragraph. What the State is required 
to do is surely not to find capital itself but to encourage the conditions in which 
capital is attracted to manufacturing enterprise. This tendency would be 
checked in two principal ways if Government itself should step into the arena. 
In the first place although private capital might and probably would be attract- 
ed to concerns subsidised by the State it would not unnaturally regard as 
unsound enterprises not hall-marked by Government assistance of this kind. 
Secondly, and by way of corollary, the State will itself be undertaking the func- 
tion which the public must gradually acquire by experience, namely, that of 
distinguishing enterprises a ptioti sound from those which are less sound. An 
©BBential factor in the development of business instinct must surely be an attitude 
of healthy criticism which can fully appreciate the promising aspects of a scheme 
without being blind to its defects. Government cannot subsidise all industries 
and, in selecting some for financial assistance, it takes upon itself a responsibility 
of choice which mt|st he borne by capital, if capital is to come forward on 
thoughtful and intelligent considerations. 

(b) There are much the same objections, though not perhaps to quite the same extent, 

to the proposal that Government should guarantee interest on capital forthcom- 
ing to assist promising nascent industries. For the Government guarantee may 
tend to a premature — and possibly often erroneous— discrimination between the 
sheep and the goats of industrial enterprise. Here, however, we are directly 
faced with the precedent of the dyes schemes of England and Japan. 1 am 
not sure that the application of these precedents to India is altogether sound. 
The conditions in England were peculiar when cf British Dyes Limited " was 
floated. The raw materials for dyes lay ready to band and the products were 
essential to many English manufactures ; moreover an early start was necessary 
to ensure continued employment to textile labourers during the war. In India, 
however, it would be a long and expensive business to organise the manufac- 
ture of chemical dyes on a effective, i.e,, extensive scale. Moreover the pros- 
pects of a ready sale of the by-products are not assured. The Japanese are al- 
ready regretting the experiment ; please see attached extract* from the “ Japan 
Weekly Chronicle,” dated 24tlvAugust 1916. 

(c) We now come to less direct forms of Government assistance which, while not 

involving direct monetary subsidies, assist by reducing the costs of production. 
There is little doubt that much, could be done to stimulate ready and cheap 
supplies of private capital if the co-operative movement were extended to manu- 
facturing industries. -’Although I have no personal experienoe of the* co-opera- 
tive movement I understand that in some ^provinces a beginning has already 
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assistance, which are directed to the cheapening of technical direction and 

management. There is little doubt that India badly needs a research insti- 
tute run on up-to-date scientific lines and capable of giving piaetical advice at 
a reasonable cost to business managers. The institute would have to he a 
argeoneandcapabk of sending experts to advise on technical difficulties 
ocally experienced. It seems essential that the experts should form a service 
organised on much the same lines as tho Geological Survey ; that is to sav, au 
Imperial Service whose members are ready to assist in solving provincial 
problems under the control of their Director. With this recommendation I 
would couple another almost as important, namely, the careful reorganisation 
of the system of State technical scholarships. The training at present giten 
by means of these scholarships could not probably -be improved upon. I think 
however, that greater care might be taken with regard both to the selection 
of the candidates and to their employment when the training is over. ] am iu 
favour of a system under which, after selection by Government of particular 
industries requiring assistance of this kind, actual business concerns engaged 
ui such industries are invited to nominate candidates for the scholarships offered. 
There would also be a guarantee from the employer that ho would givo further 
employment to the scholar on his return, lndoed the closer the relations 
between the employer and the scholar the better, guaranteed full educational 
qualifications in the latter. A system such as this would go far to increase the 
number of scholars anxious for the training for its own sake and willing to turn 
it to account ; and therefore also, in time, the number of business managers in this 
country having an up-to-date technical knowledge of the concerns under their 
control. In this connection I venture to draw attention also to the non-exist- 
ence in India of any real system of apprenticeship. As the Commission are 
doubtless aware it is dangerous for any employer to take in an apprentice unless 
he receives a guarantee that the apprentice will not, on the expiry of his appren- 
ticeship, join a rival concern and give away the tr.uJo secrets he has learnt. 
Iudian Courts, however, have held that such guaiantces operate in restraint of 
trade and are therefore unenforceable. I understand, however, that evidence 
on this point has already been given to the Commission and it has doubtless 
been backed by more detailed knowledge than 1 can personally furnish. 

(e) Finally with regard to Government contracts and with special roference to the 
Stores Rules, I am not sure that we are not somewhat hampered in the country 
by the precedent ^pf Biitish industry and its practical independence of 
Government purchases. In India, the position is different. Many concerns 
are, as it is, enabled to struggle successfully with foteign competitors in 
the Indian markets by their reliance on Government contracts involving 
settled business at fixed rates, I think that Messrs. Tata and Sons were 
glad of a Government guarantee to take a certain quantity of steel rails 
annually ; and paper mills also rely to some extent on fioverninent orders. 
Even though the rate of profit may be low it affords a basis on which extensions 
of business can satisfactorily be made. One would be glad therefore to see indent- 
ing officers erfeouraged to arrange contracts for terms of years with manufac- 
turers in this country, subject to guarantees of quality. With regard to the 
Stores Rules, there are two directions in which i would be glad to see 
existing rules improved, lu the first place 1 think it would be an excellent 
tiling if branches of the best British firms were encouraged to settle in 
this country and stores usually indented from home were imported thipugh 
them** The result would be to raise the standard of manufacture in this 
country, to extend our knowledge .of up-to-date European methods, and 
ultimately it is hoped to encourage manufacture in this country by branches 
originally established merely to attract orders to home manufacturers. 1 
believe 1 am correct in saying that this proposal is at present under the consi- 
deration of Government. In the second place, I would draw attention to 
an article which appeared in the “ Pioneer” of the 8th September 1913, copy* 
of which is attached. There is much in this article with which l do not agree, 
but i would strongly support any proposal such as that made at the end of 
theartiole $hat she Stores Rules should be rules for guidance only; that 
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the Stores Department of thi India Office should merely offer facilities for 
purchase ; and that purchasing officers in this country should have full 
direction to purchase either through the Stores Department or else direct, in 
the most convenient as well as the best markets available. 1 understand 
that this is very much the eyster# adopted by the Self-Governing Colonies, 

6. On the assumption that the Commission will be able to accept some at least of the 
practical recommendations put forward for the encouragement of Indian industries, I now turn • 
to administrative aspects of the proposals outlined above. 1 wish, however, first of all to 
draw attention to what appears to be a very serious initial difficulty. Government Depart- 
ments are naturally proue to simplify the work of the executive officers by laying down rules 
which will cover the majority of cases likely to come up for disposal under those rules in the 
ordinary course of administration. To my mind, however, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to deal with Indian industries on similar lines. Not only each industry but each separate 
concern engaged in that industry will require treatment on separate lines. An industrial 
survey would doubtless be able to analyse the orgauisation of individual concerns and the 
treatment to be accorded to each ; but the danger is that the record of such a survey very 
quickly falls out of date and the officers appointed to pass orders on its recommendations would 
very often find it necessary to revise its conclusions on new data subsequently coming to light. 
What appears to be necessary, therefore, is not so much an initial survey, to be completed by 

a certain date and then submitted for orders, as a continuous survey in which the officers 
deciding each case would be in close and constant touch with developments as they arise in 
each industry and each concern scrutinised, 

7. It is evidently impossible, even if a Director of Industries existed in each province, 
that this officer should find the time, in addition to his ordinary duties, to analyse the pos- 
sibilities of individual concerns within his jurisdiction, lie would be able to give the best 
advice possible on recommendations put to him but he would presumably not be in a position 
to deal finally with each. I think, therefore, it would be necessary to organise special 
machinery for this purpose which would be in close and direct touch with local Governments 
on the one hand anil with individual industries and concerns on the other ; and the best 
solution would appear to be the appointment of a Board on which the Director of Industries 
an . business men would find a place. The functions of the Board would be to examine the 
Very different conditions in which different manufacturing concerns at present work and the 
assistance winch is needed hy, and should be given to, each. This Board would be presided 
over by an officer who would also supervise agriculture and co-operation in the province, lie 
would in fact carry out the functions suggested for the Development Commissioner in para- 
graphs 19 l Jand~U0 of the Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India. It will 

doubtless be accepted as au axiom that the wider the discretion given to the Board the better • 
will be the results of its work. In fact it would probably be found desirable to allot to it 
lump grants for the spending of which it would be responsible to the local Government. The 
detailed powers of the Board are however matters which it is useless to discuss at this stage. 
The chief point which I would venture to emphasise i* that the various forms of assistance 
which can be given by Government to individual concerns —by scientific advice, by reduction of 
royalties, excise fees, railway freights, etc. — are very numerous. It is essential to ensure a 
very careful scrutiny before deciding what form of assistance a concern needs and must receive 
if it is to develop on healthy lines, and whether the grant of su. h assistance is practical in each 
case. The Board migh. bo empowered to summon the help of officers of tho research 
institute, when required, and with the concurrence of the dnector of the institute. The 
Board would not merely assist existing concerns, but would also be in close touch with local 
capitalists and would draw attention to industrial opeuings, hitherto unoccupied, on which the 
experts' reports were favourable. The Development Commissioner should control agricultural 
development and co-operation, as well as industries, in the province* This would ensure 
co-ordination of effort between all three, a point on which the Bengal District Administration 
Committee laid stress in paragraph of their report. 


Answer* to Questions . 

Financial aid. I have no direct experience of pioneer factories or of industrial co-operative soci- 

eties. With regard to questions 5 and 18, please see opinions expressed above regarding 
direct financial aid by Government. To my mind the system of direct finance is dangerous; 
firstly because to be effective it would have to be given to selected concerns which could only 
become popular at the expense of their rivals; secondly, and as a consequence, because capital 
would tend to follow the lead given by Government and would shun other ventures For 
these reasons I am of opinion that any form of direct subsidy should be avoided and that 
the assistance given should be general c.g., by technical advice, instruction, etc. — which 
would be made available to all industrial ooncerns able to prove that they will turn this assist- 
ance to effective account. 

Oo&imtroisl The commercial museum at Calcutta at first attracted a large number of visitors chiefly 

mutuums. on 'aooouut of its novelty ; the visit >rs belonged to all classes. Subsequently however the 

numbers declined and the museum is now chiefiy frequented by business men both European 
< and Indian. To my mind the chief functions of the museum and* all exhibitions generally is to 

bring bu* ers and sellers together. I don't entirely agree with the writer of u Commerce and 
Companies" in the “Fioneer" of the 1 3th instant that Government should organise* selling 
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agents or agencies, In doing so to any great extent it would have to undertake responsibility 
either lor quality or payment and this responsibility could not be assumed without dnancial 
risk. The method adopted at the museum is to encourage enquirers to place trial orders on 
order books provided in the museum. About 380 orders have been placed already, mostly 
for small nmounts, but in some cases for considerable sums. Subsequent correspondence is 
direct. Efforts are also made to bring the exhibits to the notice of foreign importers. 

Q. 87.- I am arranging for the exhibition of samples of articles required by the principal Government 
Government Departments, the manufacture of which might be undertaken or improved in this patronage, 
country. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Committee on Co operation in India that Develop- Offioial organist* 
ment Commissioners should appointed ; but I think each should be assisted by a Board on tion * 
which the Director of Industries (preferably a business man) and other business men should 
sit. Please see above. * 

Q. 83. — The reorganisation of the Commercial Intelligence Depaitment is under considera Commercial 
tion, involving considerable additions to staff. I correspond at pies^nt chiefly with Directors intelligent . 
of Inoustries, Collector*, of Giu>t<>ms*hi)d Scientific Departments in India; and with the Board 
of Trade (Commercial Intelligence Branch) in the United Kingdom, Trade Commissioners 
in the Colonies and British Consuls or their Co nmercial Attaches abroad, I am also 
dependent very largely on advice and assistance ungiu I gingly given bv Chambers of Com- 
merce and business men in India. I would like however to be able to supplement these 
sources of information by lvpoits from paid correspondents in centres from which I havf* at 
present difficulty in obtaining information. 1 understand that the proposed reorganisation 
includes provision for correspondents of this kind. 

Q 84*. — The chief advantages of the Indian Trade Journal are two-fold: firstly, in Trade journal*, 
introducing buyeis and sellers by means of trade enquiries ard secondly as a convenient 
record of Government orders, statistics, etc., and used as such largely by Government officers 
but also to some extent by business men In future I would like to see some ini erest imparted 
to the journal by publishing weekly letter of trade openings for Indian industries in Indian 
rnarkits as received from the paid correspondents already mentioned ; and later mi, if Indian 
Tmde Commissioners are appointed abroad, by letters ou openings for Indian trade in foreign 
countries. 

Q 87. — I would like to see the journal supplemented by occasional monographs or Other tWrnnient 
bulletins bringing together in convenient form all information tegarding any particular publication*. 
Indian industry or tiade Taking paper for example, a bull tin would rsummaiise the results 
of scientific enquiries into suitable materials available in India and where they are to be 
found. Correspondents would work up trade conditions in the lo *al markets, the prices at 
* which competition is experienced fr» m foreign paper and the paiticular grades in loo il demand. 

Oral Evidence, 18tu January 1917. 

President. — Q. There is a little confusion as to the relative functions of the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and the Director of Statistics. People imagine that the 
man who makes up statistics ought also to draw lessons from the statistics. I suppose that the 
present practice is for him to be the compiler of statistics and the Director-General of 
Commercial "intelligence makes use of those statistics in addition to other information ? — A, 

That is so. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the two departments should be separate as they now are or 
should they be organized into one ?— A. G oing back over the history of the Department I *hink 
it was too much for one man to be able to prepare the statistic* and also to make the dedm tions. 

That was certainly the experience of Mr. Noel Paton. lie was absolutely unable to supervise 
the preparation of statistics and also to answer commercial enquiries satisfactorily. 

Q. Would not the natural solution be for him to be provided with a statistical staff ?— * 

A. He had a statistical staff. 

Q. He could have an officer like the Director of Statistics or a Superintendent and there 
would be no necessity to make any separate department ? — A. He had an assistant Director. 

9 Q. Would that not be sufficient instead of having two separate departments?--^. Of 
course they do to a certain extent overlap each other. I get enquiries for statistics and 
figures and so does the Director of Statistics. 

Q. I myself cannot see how a man can compile statistics intelligently without learning 
some lessons from his work and if therefore tne compiler of statistics were a member of the 
Commercial Intelligence Department those lessons would be properly used by the department. 

They could also be used by public firmB and for reference purposes in answering questions. 

Surely there seems to be no special reason for splitting them into two separate departments ?— 

A. At present the relations are more or less unofficial. They are very close. 

Q. They might, but in personal matters they might become so close as to generate a 
certain amount of friction ?— A. That is very largely a question of the personality of both 
officers. 

Q. The present want of official connection does not encourage efficiency. I should have 
thought rather on the contrary that it suggests a possibility of friction. Is it your opinion < 

that the two departments o tight to be amalgamated?—^. I think there would have to be some 
reorganisation. I dop't think they could be amalgamated as they stand at present. 

ft?* 
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Q* That, of course, ie only a matter of organisation. One will have to be the head of the 
office?— .i. There is a great "difference between the two departments, in staff for instance. 

, At present 1 have a staff of 14 clerks. My office work is very much the smallest part of the 
work of the department. 

Q- Tn the statistical department is the office work practically the whole thing P — A, It 
has a very large staff indeed. 

Q* Yen are not only Director-General of Commercial Intelligence but apparently a • 
Director-General of Industrial 1 ntelligence also. Are they to any eitent different in character? 

— A Y es, they are ; except to this extent, that Indian markets are so widely disti ibuted and often 
so remote from the Indian sources of supply that information regarding trade openings in such 
markets is practically commercial intelligence. 

Q. Th*- commercial side at present is so dominating that you do not notice the industrial 
side so much. Obviously the industrial problems most largely become technical and scienti- 
fic ? A. 1 think that when we reach that stage in an enquiry, the enquiry should be handed , 
over to a Director of Industries at once. Any purely industrial enquiry received by me is 
transferred to the particular Diiector of Industries concerned. Trade openings are, however, 
a different matter, and when! am asked by a manufacturer in Madras whether there are any 
openings for his wares in the Punjab I reply to him direct. * 

Q. There would in anv case be a certain intelligent interest in mercantile and commeroial 
methods in an industrial department. Of course one can understand that there is a good deal 
about each which is special. Would you like to amalgamate both ?— A, As regards questions 
of market openings certainly, but not as regards industrial processes. 

Q. At present the industrial side is either not cared for or only partly cared for. The 
fostering of a new industry in itself is nothing more than fostering its technical and scientific 
foundation ?— A. That is the work of the Director of Industries. 

Q. That really is not. properly cared for ? — A. That is quite true. 

Q. About the commercial museum in Calcutta do you think it has done a great deal of 
good ? — A 1 think it has done good. It has done so specially in the placing of orders. Of 
course if did not start for that purpose. It started more or less as a sort of museum— a 
museum in which exhibits would be placed which would show the visitor what was being 
done in different parts of India in the matter of industries; the fundamental idea beinjr that 
anyone who wished to invest capital would he able to see here what was being done in other 
parts of India and follow the lead. 

Q. It has been suggested that the supply to the museum in a compact form of all the pro- 
ducts of the various industries of India helps the foreign competitor as much &b it does the' 
swadeshi manufacturer ? — A. Yes. We don't now show in the museum any foreign manufac- 
tured articles, only Indian goods. 

Q. It has also been suggested that manufacturers do not get their information in that way 
and that a much more efficient way of helping the industries in India would be to form sales 
agencies. Are you in favour of sales agencies being organised by Government? — A . I think 
that it would be a sound thing if suoh agencies were provincial. It would be too big a thing 
to start a sales agency for the whole of India in one centre. 

Q. Do you think the commercial museum would he more useful if it were situated, say, in 
the Harrison Road or somewhere where it is more likely to be better used by the Indian 
population ? — A. Yes. I think it would. I think at present it is not very well situated. 

Q. Mr, A Chatterton . — I want to ask you about the sales agency. You have a consider- 
able number of examples of swadeshi manufacture in the museum and in certain parts of the 
country there are d?p6ts in existence which are at the present time confined to the sale of 
local manufactures and it has occurred to me that It might be advisable to extend the sphere of 
these depAts. There are depots at Cawnpore, Bangalore and a larger one in Bombay. Would 
it be possible for this central museum to act as a sort of go-between between the Indian 
manufacturers and these local sales depAts? Would it not be possible for your central agency 
to bring to the notice of the local depAts any class of goods that manufacturers in other parte of 
the country are making and promote a spirit of exchange between them ? — A . Yes. I think 
that could be done within a limited extent. I should like to see it done in two wavs. Firstly 
by the interchange of catalogues directly between the sales depftts and secondly by reference 
to the catalogue of the commercial museum. 

Q. I understand from you that there is a fair amount of business already being done 
through the commercial museum by getting a number of orders plaoed with particular firms who 
have sent exhibits. Have you any arrangement for keeping track of these c ommer ci a l open- 
ings ? Do you correspond with the people who exhibit in your museum and do you ascertain 
from them what business they have done subsequently ? — A, Most of it is unsolicited. We 
get a number of letters from the firms saying that orders have been placed with them from 
visitors to the oommeroial museum. \ 

Q, Have you oompiled any statistics from that as regards the volume of business that is 
going on in this way ? — A, it ib not very big I bare got a list showing the atte&de&ee at 
the museum for December and part of January and the number of orders placed daring that 
time, r ■' s* 1 ■" ' r 
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Q. Those axe initial orders that are so placed ? — A, They are the only orders placed 
through me. The average , attendance daring December was 47 a day and during January 
it was 69. * - * J 

Q * When I was at the museum there was no such list ? — A . J started it 

sometime ago and I took it up again in December. 

. Q* ^hafc were the orders placed ? — A, 81 orders were placed during December, and Janu- 
ary is rather a special month. There wasa special order on the 9th of January for Be. 2,170. 
There were altogether 84 orders in January. The average valu^ of the orders is between 10 
and 60 rupees or about 80 or 40 rupees a day. The total value of the orders placed during 
December is only about Rs. 200. It is typical of the ordinary dailv work at the museum but 
as I say I got a special order in January for Rs. 2,000 odd and I have since got a still larger 
order for Rs. 8,000. An order of this amount is exceptional, 

Q. Mr. C. E. Low .— You do not know anything of the orders placed direct with the 
manufacturer? — A . No. 

<2. Mr. Chatterton.—Hw* you any reason to believe that there are such orders?—^. 
Yes. • 

Q. Are you in touch with the exhibitors’ »nd can you get froth them a statements the 
business that ultimately results ? A man for example exhibits some knives and an order is 
placed for Rs. 5. If the knives are found satisfactory a subsequent order is placed for 
Rs. 500 direct. Have you got any knowledge of such transactions ?— A. I know that such 
transactions are going on but I have not got the details. 

Q. Would it be practicable for you to ask those wlio exhibit the goods in the museum to 
send you monthly returns of the business that they are able to do as the result of the exhibi- 
tion of their goods in the museum ? — A. I have made a note of that and we shall work up to it 
as soon as staff permits. In our future enquiries we will add a foot-note saying that if further 
business arises as a result of this introduction we should be glad to know it. 

Q. You state in your note that it is well-known for example, that the most favourable con- 
ditions in which to extract vegetable oil in this country are still 1o be ascertained and that at 
present European temperatures are more favourable to the successful carrying on of the 
industry? — A. I am afraid I am not a scientist myself hut I was going if I remember right 
ou a report from which it was shown that the best results were obtained in England. 

<2. Are there any difficulties connected with climate?—^. In obtaining the necessary 
consistency vegetable oils should not be too solid or too liquid. 

Q. You say in your note that’high prices abroad and high freights have encouraged the 
local manufacture of many articles which have been developed extensively since the war began. 
Do you make that statement with reference to the fact that the development of many of these 
industries is not of a permanent character? Are they the so-called mushroom industries or 
war industries? — A. I was thinking of galvanized iron works as a matter of fact. I could not 
call it a mushroom industry. It has developed very much lately on account of orders which 
had hitherto gone to England, but I don't think that they are making use of their bye- 
products. 

Q. What do you mean by bye-products ? — A. The chemical refuse obtained after the 
galvanising process is finished. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in some cases thes^* people have been given the necessary stimulus 
to develop; that in the majority of cases they will be able to bold their own even if prices return 
to the normal conditions ?— A. I should think they will in the majority of cases but it is very 
hard to say. 

Q. Is it a case in which having once got hold of the market they will be able to retain 
the market? — A. It is very difficult to say whether they will be able to undersell foreign 
competitiors after the war. 

Q. President . — Are the costs now lower than the prices in pre-war times ? — A. I cannot 
say off-hand. I should not think they are lower. I should think they are higher. 

Q. dr. E. Hopkinson .— If a manufacturer at home wants to know whether he can obtain 
any particular product in India, is it proper for him to apply to you direct for the inf ormation ? 
A 1^68* 

<2* And yon will be able to afford the necessary information ?— A. Yes. 

n. Xf he were asking for example about a particular timber you will be able to give him 
the information^ 7— A. Yes. 

Q. Would <jponr answer go to him direct or through the India Office ?— A. It will go to 

him direct. , 

Q t Xf, on the other hand, a manufacturer in India wanted to ascertain whether there are 
any markets at home for hie production or any purchasers in India, you may be able to answer 
from your own knowledge or take the necessary steps to ascertain and give the information ? 



genoe Branch of the Board of Trade. 

Q. And they wools ascertain so far as possible and let you know ?— A. Yes. That would* 
ran A great number of the enquiries are enquiries for dealers in the United Ifingdon*, 
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I tabulate the list* which I receive and bring them up-to-date so that they can be used as often 
as the enquires come up. * * ® ^ 

Q. Mr. A. Chalterton.- When you send tbe enquiry to the Commercial Intelligence 
Department, do they pass it on to the Imperial Institute ?-A. I don’t think so. The Board 
of Trade seems to get into touch with the manufacturers direct. 

Q- • Df ' & JJopkimon .- Take a question of this kind. Supposing some flax is grown or 
some flax fibre is grown and one wants to know how to get a proper value for it, would von 
take up an investigation of that soitf — A, Yes. J 

Q. And you will deal direct with the Commercial Intelligence Department? A. Yes. 

BuMt Sir Fun/Mot Currmbko,.- Q. You want a Bo>.rd of Industries. Is the Director 
of Industries to be a local officer or should he he Imperial ?—A. He should be an officer of the 
Local Government 

Q- You say 'that the detailed powers of the Board are however matters which it is useless 
to discuss-at this stage. The chief point whioh I would venture to emphasize is that the various 
forms of assistance which can be given bv Government tc individual concerns bv scientific 
advice, by reduct, m of royalties, txoise fees, railway freights, etc., are very numerous.' These 
are Imperial matters. How can the Local Hoard deal with them ?—A. Railway freights are 
not an Imperial matter, 6 

Q. What about the excise ?— A. Excise is also a provincial matter. 

Q There are many other concerns in which one will have to deal with the Imperial Govern- 

n ij i ‘d WCre a J: onc ! BS,< ‘ n wbi( ’ h on, y fbe Imperial Government could give, the courpe 
would be the same The Board would ff o up to the Local Government nith their reeom- 
mendation but instead of issuing orders itself the Local Government would, if it approved the 
recommendation, pass it on to the Imperial Government. \ 

Q. Will that not delay matters ? Take for instance the question of expert assistance The 
Local Governments cannot give experts for all industries?-^. That is why I am Biireettinir a 
research institute with a Director of the Institute. 6 B 

Q. You pay that the Development Commissioner should control the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and Co-operation as well as Industries in the province. Don't you think that agriculture is 
too lug a thing and that the Director of Co-operative Societies has himself a lot to do?-^ 
The Commissioner would deal with it only as Chairman of the Board. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mulurii/a . — Q. When did you join the service ? — A. In 1905. 

Q. How long have you held this appointment ?-A. For a year. 

Q. Did von have any special training in respect of your present appointment before you 
were appointed ? Did you have any special tiaining in conmction wilh commerce before vou 
took up this post ?—A. My father was for many years in the Bank of Bengal, and that meant 
a commercial training in my home life. 

, Q- Apart from that capneity which yon have inherited have you had any other qualifica- 
tions for this office 1—A. I have been Under Secretary to the Government of India and also to 
the Bengal Government — on both occasions in commercial departments. 

Q. You speak here of the work which you have been doing. You have in the curse of 
your tours visited factories and industrial concerns and you have tried to obtain information 
as to the difficulties which the manufacturers are contending against. Is that a part of 
vour duty as Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ?-A. That is incidental to my tours 
For instance I get enquiries from the Army Department, of the Government of India. They 
ask me whether I know of any supplies of tinned fruit for tbe use of the troops in Mesopota- 
mia and I am anxious to see that, as much as possible is done to meet the demand. 

Q. Is it part of your duty to go out and see wbat difficulties particular trades are contend- 
ing against and to try to solve those difficulties ?—A. I took that up specially for the purpose 
of, this Commission. The chief part of my duty is to answer commercial enquiries. r 

Q- Enquiries as to what raw products or manufactured products are available, enquiries 
relating to rates, freights and markets 1—A. Enquiries from shippers as to where they oan 
obtain particular coramoditieB which they require. J 

Q. Is it also part of your duty to find out what difficulties industries are contending against 
and to endeavour to suggest solutions ?—A. I should not think so. That is more particularly 
the duty of the Director of Industries. If I receive such enquiries I refer them to the 
particular Director o! Industries. 

Q. Do you travel in all parts of India to gather information andtofind out what difficulties 
industries are contending against?— A. I cannot say that I travel particularly for that purpose. 

Q. You take that up as part of your work ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How do you encourage industrialists in solving their difficulties ? Do you correspond 
with any technical experts of Government ?—A. Yes. 1 correspond for w i t i, 

the Agricultural Adviser. I correspond also with the Tinctorial Expert at Madras and with 
other scientifio experts. *’ ’ 

Q. Do you help these trades, by being the means of communication, between them and 
the experts to solve their difficulties ?— A. No. I usually put the enquirer direct on to the 
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inB t» nc « 1 8ft “ enquiry the other day about pulp in Madras and I was able 

to refer the enquirer directly to the -expert in Madras. * 8 

in T i; t° you bv correspondents apart from what you may gather 

m 7 . , ? u* u t^* , ®*ey are mostly of the nature of asking for reductions in railway 

freight in which I cannot be of very much help. * WOns ln railwa 7 

* j “ Director-General of Commercial Intelligence have you given any nartioular 

study to the history ofthe growth of trade and commerce in other^uKies? Xe yoS 
made any study of it ?-A. That has always been a hobby with me 7 

States '?— r e YM UStUdiedthegr ° Wth 0f ° 0mmerceand industr ^ in Ja I» n and the United 
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of the' ii! l h ! ? ha * Ind,a * 8 pnmanly an agricultural country and that the natural bent 
„ P «n agncuiture. Do you know what the percentage of raw exports from Japan 
was 20 or SO years ago and what it u now?-,*. I should think it was then very big indeed. 

Q. You have said that agriculture is the primary industry of India?—.*. Yes. Even 
now 75 per cent, of her exports ye represented by raw products. 

Q. Would you say that Japan was also an agricultural country primarily?—,*. Yes. 

, ,*2- ^ ou Sa y that the natural bent of the people is agriculture and that to stimulate 

toe development of Indian manufacturers is indeed from some points of view distinctly 
dangerous. I want to understand where the element of danger comes in stimulating the 
Indian manufactures, and for that reason 1 want to know whether you have really studied 
toe conditions of Japan and India and compared them ?— A. I should think that the state of 
toe manufacturing industry in Japan is a distinctly dangerous model. Japan is just the 
country that affords an example of the dangers of over-rapid development. 

Q. Where do you think the element of danger comes in? — A . You have had in Japan an 
quality ^ B ^ mu ^ us — an artificial stimulus. The result has been a very great deterioration of 

Q. Have you been to Japan ? — A. No. 


Q. You are speaking about deterioration of quality ?— A. The Japanese Government have 
recently instituted a censorship of all exports from Japan just to make an attempt at keeping 
their quality up to standard. 


0- We have been told that the Japanese manufacturer makes a better class of goods for 
his own use and sends out the worse class i f manufactured goods to other countries. There- 
fore you should not easily assume that all their manufactures are as bad as the samples that 

are seen here As you have not been to Japan you cannot say whether their manufactures 

are really so nasty as they are represented to be. Can you ? — A. I can only judge by samples 

Q ^ What have you to say about their ship-building industry and their munitions? Do 
you think they have not done well in that direction ?— A. 1 don’t think so to judge from the 
reports that one receives of the criticisms of Russia regarding the manufacture of munitions 
by the Japanese. That is after all the most independent view one can get. 

Q. Do you know that they have built up a very groat manufacturing industry during the 
last 30 .years and that they have prospered very much. The national wealth has gone up. 

Is there anything in the conditions of India which you can mention which will stand in the 

way of similar progress being achieved in India?— A. 1 think one of the greatest obstacles is 
distance by railway. 

Q. That may be a disadvantage. Is there anything which stands in the way of India 
developing into a great manufacturing country? You have got the raw materials and the 
labour and the market ? — A . Everything depends on pi ices. 

Q. Has not India a large home market of its own ?— A. Yes, but there are the difficulties 
of distance and climate. 


Q. You say climate is one of the difficulties. Don't you know that we already have many 
big manufacturing industries, for instance, sugar, indigo, railway construction and now 
munition making. All these are flourishing. Is thpre any reason that India should not 
• develop further iu all these directions ?— A. No. 

Q. Climate will not stand in the way of developing in these directions ? — A . No, 

Q . Of course in some cases climate may be an important consideration. Some things 
might be done better in colder climates, but for that reason you cannot say that the climate of 
India offers an oftfticle to the development of Indian manufactures geneiaily ? — A. Of course 
there are only some oases where climatic conditions need be considered. I do not think climate 
has a bearing on all industries. 

Q, You say that Indian labour has yet got to be educated. Labour has got to be educated 
in every country which wishes to develop manufactures. Don't you think that problem 
oan be solved ? — A» That can be solved in the course of a period of years. 

Q. You say that “ indigenous capital is already actively employed in agriculture and that 
bnsiuess organisation which is essential for manufacture on a large scale is at present lacking 
with the result that capital does not easily come forward readily to support indigenous 
enterprises." Qaa that 'not also been the experience of other countries which have now 
developed into tyg manufacturing countries t Don't you think that also could be got over 
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w» t *V pread oi bu8ineM education ? — A. I trait* agree with yon there. Mr only point 
u that it must take a period of yean. It mu* the a long time. It was thirty years in the 
case of Japan and Japan is only one-tenth of the sizeef India; \ ^ . 

Q, Do you think that in 30 years you can bring India to the level bf Japin ?•— A I quite 
India ^° U * Jan that 30 years in the case of acountry whioh is only one-tenth of 


Q. But then India bias tefo times as great resources as Japan has and the vastness of the 
country is also an advantage ?— A. I think it makes organisation all the more difficulty 

Q. We have got the necessary raw materials, the labour and the markets. We have also a 
s rong system of administration. The Japanese have not the advantage of the Indian Civil 
Servicer — A. No. .■ 


Q. We are an ancient country with a great industrial past. If the Government in this 
country took steps similar to those the Japanese Government took, don't you think that it is 
possible to accomplish the industrial regeneration of the country ? — A. It is possible* 

Q. Then you agree that the difficulties that you have mentioned can be got over and that 
progress in manufacturing industry can be made both rapid and satisfactory ?— 4 , Certainly 
satisfactory, but not too rapid. That is where the danger lies. * J 

Q The Government is not satisfied with the progress that has been made and it wants to 
make greater jprogi ess. Ihis Commission has been appointed to advise how progress oan be 
accelerated ? - A. ftps an index of what c$n ba^done in the future. * ° 

Q The last difficulty that you mention is that of competition from overseas producing 
manufactures on ft large scale and dumping their goods in this country ? Have you any 
8 ^6£eethms t® make as to how to light against this difficulty ? — A. I suppose there is noting 
that will prevent the foreign competitor from marketing his goods at a lower price here than 
he sells them for at b©ine, j \ * 

Q. Because of the subsidies ? — A. Because of the protective tariffs and the subsidies. He 
can get a high rate of prices in his own country. * 

Q. Have you no remedy to suggest in order to give the indigenous manufacturers a 
chance ?— A . 1 know of no remedy except that of tariffs. 

Preai(leni.—\l you start ah industry you will find that if you cannot start it on a soale 
that will attempt at introducing the very best economies then you cannot be on a par with 
the foreigner. If you have got a plant for instance which is designed to produce 100 tons 
a day you cannot produca 50 tons a day with regard to economy. If the local consumption 
is only 50 tons you have got to dispose of the rest of the 50 tons somehow, even below cost 
price. You cannot prevent dumping in that case. 

Ilonble Pandit J/. M . Malaviyu . — Q. -You think then that the only .remedy is tariffs,^* 
apart from what the President has been good enougn to explain A. I would by no meane 
prevent competition. What 1 say is that unfair competition should be prevented. I am in 
favour of healthy competition. , > 

Q. Have you then any remedy to suggest to help the indigenous industry to establish 
itself ? — A. The obvious remedy is to encourage the local manugfacturers so as to enable them 
to compete. 1 


Q. You say in your note that what the State k required to do is not to find ‘the capital 
itself but to oucourage tUe conditions in which capital is attracted to manufacturing enter- 
prises. What is the way in which the State can help to attract capital. Do you Ihink 
that Government should guarantee interest or dividends ?— A. The remedies that I suggest are 
indicated in paragraphs (c) and (cf). * ■»* 

Q, Y ou are not in favour of Government guaranteeing interest on the capital invested ? — 
A . No. - 

Q . Are there not precedents which show that the Government has helped industries by 
guran teeing dividends, for instance, the railway industry ? Don't you think that the same 
principle might be applied to some other industries ?^A. 1 think that is a speqjal case. 

Q. You do not think that the same principle could be applied to some other select cases? c 
— A. I do not think you would secure the obje 9 t which you have in view. 

Q. If Government decided to guarantee interest in any case will it wot make a proper and 
full enquiry before it will give a guarantee ? The question is whether you are opposed to the 
principle 01 it 1 —A. I am opposed to the principle. 

Q. With regard to the Stores Rules, in your note you say u There are two "directions in 
which 1 would be glad to see existing rules improved. In the first plaoe, I think that it would 
be an excellent thing if branches of the best British firms were encouraged to settle in this 
country and stores usually indented from home were imported through them." You said a 
little while ago that vou are not opposed to healthy competition. Would you abut out 
articles manufactured in other countries and give preference to articles manufactured in 
England, or would you let firms of other nations also compete ?—*A. I am in favour of free 
competition. x 

Q. Would you allow American and German firms also # compete ?— A* There is at present 
no prohibition. 




■'*' eSfcwjd&fotf % fotme ?-4. p tom (he mdnrtrial point of view I wotdd allow 
«H Jo the political point of* view .Hhe MMww-willvaiy. ^ 

‘ Tk **— »*W ito iniv^t-A. I’tthm* 

, '^ Yofc »«Mi to purohasinf officer^ this country shotld have full discretion to 

*fan]m^xmgh the Sfcres Ce^rtment or direct. You say that thia-js verfinuoh the system 
•^ptad by the self-governing Colonies. Have you studied t^eir systems 1-A. Theybuy 
^feugh* tterr agents or not as they choose, they do it in Australia and l believe. & e »me is 
W^pase m Canada, I am taking only of the self-governing Dominions. 

H*v« i you studied the system on the spot so as to be able to say what the local feeline is 
® n the subject, whetherat is regarded, as a aouftd system 1—A. I cannot say what the Austea- 
Kairepjmopm about it* 

ft* You are in favour of it because in the abstract it appears to you to be a good system*? 
— itlt seSfiw methattlft purchasing officersare men Experience and that their experience 
ought to M trUstfd ltf the matter v ^ x - 

*(£< 7 on tbink'they possess the tephnical knowledge which they should have in order to 
ddeide Whether an article should or should not be purchased ?—J. They certainly have the 
knowledge. ** J l 

Yon do not apprehend j>ad dealing ?—A. No. - 

Q. Yott say under “ Financial aid ” that yeu are of opinion thrffc any form of direct subsidy 
should be avoided and that the assistance given should be general* by technical instruction 
advice, etc. Would you also bo in favour of ..government extending banking facilities?— 
A. Banking facilities would bo dealt with under the same head as the proposal that Government 
shoulu guarantee interest. I would dea^ with4>oth on the s^tfie principle. 

Q. Are you in favour of Government extending baiting ~1a&$fcis»4jp trade? Do you 
think there is need for it?— A. I have not studied th» subject. „ • i ^ J 


Witness No. 190/ *'***/&* . 

The^Benc^al Chamber oe Commerce, Calcutta. - 
*’ * Written Evidence. 

<2*1. — The Committee of the Chamber believe they are correct in saying that, when 
conditions were normal, the members of the ‘.Chamber experienced no difficulty in raising 
Capital for industrial purposes, provided that the industry was sbjuyl/ and the particular enter- 
prise Wfts being floated under well-established auspices. 

. ^ 2.— In Calcutta the sources from which capital is drawn for enterprises with which 

the members of tfce Chamber as# connected are mainly two -fold j— 

(1) European epujees ip Jndia ; and 

(2) .The United Kingddii& 

In addition to these there are numerous enterprises, such as oil and dour mills, jute 

Indian control, and the capital in which has been 


Bengal Chamber i 
Commerce 


ete*. soap works, etc., which are under 
ivetf almost*ntirely from Indian soteces. 


presses, 
aeri 

Q. 4. — The Committee of the Chamber have no experience in this connection, except as 
regards light railways/ Jn these cases ordinary joint-stock companies have been guaranteed 
interest on their capital for a certain fixed period. 

Q. 5. — Dealing with the various- alternatives in the order given the views of the 
Committee of the Chamber may be surapiftrisedas follows ; — 

(1), (2), and (8). They would be on general grounds adverse to grants-in-aid, but if it 
should be considered to Inadvisable at any time to give such form of assistance, 
* "JSStey. ar£ distinctly of opinion that it should be limited to the period of the 
* * * ' ‘ experimental stage of the industry to be> assisted. The plan of guaranteed 

* dividends for a limited period has been successfully adopted in the case of 
* light railways ; and it might perhaps be extended to other projects of a similar 
nature. # ' * +* 

(^) Government loans might also be useful, the Committee think, while an industry 
is in the experimental stage, hpt they ought certainly to bear interest. For if 
they were granted without interest applications would be made on account of 
schemes bavins; no prospect of maturing profitably, with the result that the 
loss would be borne not by the promoters but by the Government. 

(5) The Committee would be gen&ally against the idea of the Government supplying 

machinery and plant on the hine-pnrchase system. 

(6) The Committee do noUtbink that the Government should become a shareholder 

in a company. Its assistance should be, in their opinion, restricted to some 
form outside direct participation in the share capital/ * / 

+«* &*&*&*>* 80 agASO, •« writes sritoss ~ 
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Qi 6.^-The control stolid be jzercirii by u Government auditor and a Qorjmtymi 
director, ^The latter should not^ take part in the actual , management of the concern, bid 
should be kept informed -of !tr itfwri,^and iihotjttd be ab}e to advise thp Board, ^i#a&iifyfc 
should be not an officer of 0'ov.^hment but an Approved to of Chartered Accountant 
v f s. 7 & S.-^The Co&miHee of the Ohamber, havMjp esperienon ^f Qoverniient tnoneei 
factories. They would; however, favour Government efcarting'factoileft^'a ne\£ industry or 
the understanding thetas ebon ate the results* indicate* %at there is a reasonable prospect o: 
, the Ift^trybtetng carried ’Oif satisfactorily thjB‘ Government aid should be withdrjwto. Poj 
, example the^ thimc that' a pioneer tanning factory frrigbt be established in Bengal a it <nhbulc 
: be worked on the footet inoderti. methods, and be managed by first class eipgrts. Care hboulc 
be takeg when'th^ pipneer factory is being established to 'ensure that^ does no tin. any wej 
OTer-lap existing private 'enterprise. The ComriiittSe wquld be alqp distinctly Opposed tc 
'converting successfui pioneer State experiments into permanent "State enterprises. w 

Q. 10.— ^The conditions prevailing in Calcutta are such, jthat the banking faoilifles hav< 
alwt^B been found to be adequate. Any sound proposition th^t is put before the banks o 
financial houses is abvays sympathetically considered . y * ;" f v 

1 $$. life 12. — The Contlpittee belie vedhat oefcaperative societies would W most Useful ii 
the distribution^ the following commodities, $oal atvd'cfOke, agricultural spede, ftgrilultura 
implements, and manures. It ntea^been reported to them that one great difficulty in most o 
the/rndus tries in India kthfc‘ proper organisation of adequate distributing facilities; and tha 
few industries ijan afford to establish selling agencies aH ove^' the country for.the on 
particular opmmodity produced. By the establishment -of co-operative societies which woul 
distribute many commodity* this difficulty would be Overcome. Co-operative societies migh 
usefully take up fpr instance the retailing of coal to the populace --in the United Provinces 
and other provinces, in which wood and dung fuel are now being used. 

Q. 18. — The (Committed' Wbtild be opposed to Government competition in existinj 
industries. Government should, b&Wheir opinion, give assistance ip the^way of expert advice 
etc., rather than eoa^ete with private enterprise in any Existing industries. And in all case 
due enquiry should bo. made before Government think* of entering any narticubg industry. 

Q. 14.— In the opiftionof-^ Committee each case must bp judged pi£ito &rn merits. 

Q- 15.— It is knowa io-the^Committee that the Geological Supney of India and th 
Government Research Institute at Pusa have given technicafrfod scknMlp aid to industru 
and agricultural enterprise. The scientific department of the Indian Tea Association, Which i 
supported financially by the Government of India 4 also seems ty thpmf to be an egampl 
of how technical assistance may be given to industries. , * - ^ ^ 

Q. 17.— In the case of the scientific department of the Indian Tea Association the te 
estates contribute towards the cost, and ia like manner if there Jv are other industries desirot 
of obtaining advice from Government scientific experts ihey^ehould be required "to* pay fees. 

Q. 18.— The results of tba.researches ought not to be biiblished* except with 4he wppfrovi 
of the owner of the, igiviWe^businesp, particularly if he WpaWaay fee in connection wit 
them. 

Q. 21. — The experience of the Chamber is limited to the assiqt&UQje, which has been give 
recently by the Imperial Institute in the matter of the hide trade. * The Committee beliei 
that the institute has been successful in directing, the attention of British tanners to India 
hides. Such assistance, if it can be afforded in pl(& industries, would appear to be advantage 
ous to India. if 

Q. ia.— It would ajmear to the. Committee td r be advantageous . io* rt^>vide for sue 
research for many scientific experts who would uot be likely to visit 7 fltjaia availab 

in the United Kingdom. Researoh regarding^© extended use of rndia^ ^products, such i 
jute, hides, etc., would be probably more suqc^jffctily undertaken in .the Jfftjted 'Kingdom tha 
in India. 

Q. 23. — The only suggestion which tbeComrlfittee can make in this connection is that t] 
results obtained in England and in India should be interchanged. 

Q. 24.— In the opinion of the Commits such supplementary surveys are required, 
the information available surely cannot be complete. In point of fact in private ehforprii 
surveys are constantly being undertaken in oonnection with developments in various fields. 

Q. 28. — The Commrfcee believe that a fully developed system of commercial museux 
would he of advantage. The promotion of sudh museums is, in -their opinion, distinctly a sb 
in the right direction. The museums in the presidency towns should be open to the pubuo dai 
from 0 a,*. to 6 or 7 p.h. For with tfye openings confined to business hours it is a matter 
•ttne difficulty for businase men to take mil advantage of t^e museums. 

Q* 20.— They might be&the first place established in the nresidsney towns and prmcir 
industrial emiiiea, end ^hereafter gradually extended to the amaUer totrui. 4 




Tber* wonld^ no obieotioty IMO, , 
ing to la# for a limited |«noct„t 
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J» ^r*^eTepeMntatiTe«'a*9 jK)bi%n«t woenuyin Great Britain, but India 
dd.afnnnly 6e rflfrewnted by trade' rqkreientativeejn fbreign countries abd also probably in 
t^tfrl^i|8. , . '* • . ' , 

fhs teado'^rwesbntnfives ibduld be Government servants, of the same (flags as the Civil. 
SAnrk^^ittachdfl to ^e^British Consulates, and before being appointed to foreign countries 
/they lkp4d be trained by being attached to the Commerce and Industry Department in India, 
a^ahould be given every opportunity of studying tbe trade and industry of India. 

♦* It^would probably be exceedingly difficult-to get business men of sufficient exper ienc e " 
fttaniing for this work, and it is,in|port^nt that ,they, should be independent. 

Tlfbf duties would be to watch the defelopment^of any kiduBtries in the foreign country^ 
prejudfeial, of off benefit, to Indiinr txftde, to report on imports from or exports to other 
coun^rijis whicli coulctbe imported from’or exported to India, to assist merchants in the foreign 
countries tp get into communication with , merchants in India, ,to',report .on methods of 
enfeouj aging or aRsisfinglagriculture, industry or commerce intne foreign country which might 
With advantage be applied to lndia^ and generally to keep India^so olpsely in touch with the 

y iculture, industry sEUd commerce of the "foreign country that India "Would be at onoe aware 
any possible change in^the current 4 f trade and would be Abj 6 to*' takVadvantage of the . 


same. 


Q. 85. — It appears to the Committee that it might be desirable. in some capes to appoint 
temporary Commissions for special enquiries. 

Q. 86 . — ItAjeenot appeaf to, the Committee to be necessary for such appointment & be 
made : the enterprise pf traders should die sufficient to deal with internal conditions. 

<2. $7*— The lists might h® published in the Indian Trade Journal ; and samples might be 
made available in the commercial museums. , H s , . 


Q. 89,— Sofar as themofussil is concerned by the development of co-operative credit 
societies. ^ 

Q. 41.— Difficulties Connected with titles at times constitute a serious check oq industrial 
development.” Instances have arisen id which good coal properties . cannot be opened' up, as 
exploiters are unwilling to take the responsibility attaching to titles which no solicitors will 
pass as sound. . „ . 


Q. 46. — The Committee are without special knowledge or expedience q£ this matter. They 
have however been permitted to examine the system which js* in force on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, and concerning which the Chief Mechanical Lpgineer qf that* line is submitting 
evidence to fhe Commission. This system appears to them to be valuable, aniff to be worthy -or 
close consideration. \ 

Qs. 50 — ft7.— In reply to these questions the Committee desire tasay that in their opinion 
a Director of Industries.should be appointed for each province. *'■' “ i ’ 

It would be, therfebr, a diffroult matter to establish Boards off Industries in each province 
as buttafoss men would not be able to spare the time necessary to serve upon them. 

The Director 6t Industries should be an officer of the Local Government, and it would 
appear to be highly desirable that be should be a man with expert industrial and commercial 
knowledge %nd experience. The * Committee fear howler that the remuneration which a really 
able man with thjs experience would expe 9 t would be greater than could be offered. It seems 
tothem.therefore that thrbest arrangement would probably be for the appointment to be held 
ordinirik by ati Ionian Civil Servant. In order that too frequent transfers, and the selection 
of inexperienced men^migfatBe a* much 4s possible avoided mid sack' arrangement as is in 
existence in respect otf^aGustoms Service might be made. 

For scientific atnMechaical advice there might be established an organisation of experts 
subject to the control offhe Imperial Government 

The services of these experts might be loaned .to the Local Governments, and when 
deputed to a Local Government in this way the experts should be subject to the control of that 
Government. \ 

There might also*!# experts in the service of the Local Government for work in connec* 
tipn with inuuwrililn tribich the particular prqsaiice may be interested. These experts would 
be subject to thp*c<mJrol of the provincial Director of Industries. 

Q. 94 . — The ComWttee are of opinion tb^tihe existing Indian law relating to trade marks 
and descriptions is satisfactory and sufficient. They have no suggestions to offer for its 
amendment. And they would be opposed to any legislation requiring trade marks to be 
registered. 

q 4 96 . — 1 The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has iqt many years past strongly urged the 
introduction of a law requiring the registration of partnerships. But the Government of 
India, while viewing the proposal sympathetically, have been deterred from undertaking 
legislation by reason of the admittedly difficult legal questions with which it is surrounded. ‘ 

Q t , 97 99 . ( a ) In connection with these questions the Committee quote the following 

Mgtlutian which was unanimously adopted at a special general meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, held on the 3rd May 1912 

a Whereas it is expedient and desirable, in view of tbe &reat a^$kiftratW changes 
which arj now being undertaken* and their probable effect on the derekpfeept of 

’ 2 



fe. t-fl _ _ 

t-t— — — > ^ i * 

' , the .trade andoomipom^ Bengal, that of the eon&med amlid^ion 

to all Indian railm^f of uniform minima mleage nates ritfmHT be reoentieered j 
beeolved that the m^bei^ol^hf Bengal (jiamjer of Coramowe sttoaglv endorse 
the pretest that thej mad^aganut the feplfiuance <rf tfiis system, fc their letter, 

* dated Uth SaptcmjJer 1996>Jp t^Xbvemment of India, and|Aa|^hej xe-affiriH 
their convictfon that the ttytipa* o^ioiforii A rifeiraa mileage ignores thetl 
^MSjfond advantage atUU$un£l& m? mrtWujArfaie of railway ; that iippftep frith 
andhe %na unnecessary jev^ifyjbjtofl tfri decern ports, dbclx as Calcufti, wh|sh .are 
^served by railway s^F/orkiif it forces these railways to 

"cbSTgemeedfessly bigiLiJrtOT o^ireight ;.aod flht it conffaptontly gjkel^aa ^mfeir 
ai*d mySitifiab^ prefeisnii ig ftp western ports, ^which aiWferved by * railways' 
working at, hig^cost; bpt whiofe iQpajoy tower raws of sea?frei^ht to Evtoy*” 

(4) A most inffortaifc fed pressing mil way extwficpi in Bengalis, that*o? the converdfe 
to ftfidard gauge df the Rising Mtw»g$uge linejFro'sd Santahar to Siliguri. THs fail boil 
most sturngly urged by the v t)omnutwjSs ^ing an impedip^^necessity if the tirade Jrf 
Northern fBngfd is to be property #e^pei. r / * ^ ** ^ 

(cj The provision of abridge al MtSkanfeh GJi4t to cienneof the "Bengal and l^wth- 
postern Baihvay and the |la§t ^ndmp Railway is another urgent transport, necessity^ ft is 
tnlte that Mokameh is not in Bengal, the bridge is intended^ facilitate the Interchange 
of tattle between tha United Brovinftpg jutd Tiiheot abd Calcutta*^ The Committee prged the 
proposal upoWtke attention of tbe Government of India in a letter,. dated $th April 1909 £ 

* ana they understand that the need Wb bridge ip admitted. It is not of course expected that 
the projWlf^n w be financed during -the war jbuf on the cessation ofh^stijiti^lt ought certainly 
to be regarded as of urgent importances ' * ' J* , v # , * 

(d) Anotherrecommendation wbioh the Committee of the , Chamber wish to make as 
regards txbnspofC; f aoUities .is that the nSanggement Of tbe'Oudiraad, RphUkjpnd Railway 
should be transferred from the State to the Easfc hd&m Railway Company. 1 live, Oudh and 
Rohilkkani Railway consists largely of branches taking ofE from the East; Indian main line ; 
and it has junctions with that line aknumeroijs point?. • v To work ecoaopai'Cally-and effectively, 
by a separate management, aline efr situated admittedly very difficult. And the financial 
results of the working of the Oudh and llbftflkhand RailwA/ Suggest *ttortrrit coulff be more 
successfully and economically managed if if were merged^ in.^ho East Indian Systenf. The 
Committee of the Chamber T^epreseuteJthis view to the Government Si India ini letter, dated 
27th June 1912. ThejTsIiowed that during the deoennial period 1902 — llifc* Statehad sus- 
tained a net loss of Us. 66 lakhs on fbe working of the Q*dh and RohilkhanftvRailway. They 

on had 
er cent. 

I per cent, ana os&o per oent# mgnest ana lowest 
points' on the East Indian Railway. For the year 1014-15 the percentage on the Otldk and 
fiohilkband Railway was 56*71 and on the East Indiatt'88'16. These statistical vesujts show 
that A strong case has been made out for the proposed transfer of tlje line. * $ < 



Additional Weittin Evidence*;.* \ 

T * <- If 

Copy of letter No. 879, . dated 87th March 1917, from the Secretary, Fe»/St -Chamber of 
- Commerce. ‘ 

1 am direotedto refer to your letter, No. 2546, dated 6th January 1017, and your demi- 

official, No. 2555, of the aame date, b which yo* ask to be furnished with the yiewa of the 
Chamber on questions 80 and 00. * _ 

2 You drew the attention of the Committee to the following remarks which were made 

by Mr. J. B. Lloyd of Messrs. Shaw. Wallace fc Cft, in the course of w ytfftten statement 
submitted by him to the Commission ^ ‘ . 

«H woa u undoubtedly fsolliUte the botinee* of ebisfWU QovemnienlroeffiBoatee of^uelity and weighs 
wen enforoed end bad to be ueepted by buyers. «wde etbupre poTta, b^Atnpei. hereto 

Za on the o.i.f., price of tbe gooSe, wldob ieoertria oweiWery ooMiderebly greetert^ loeel nlue. Also 
Ski ,Mnpm hereto writ for tome considerable time before they know if therels e^Wum to tbeu shipment; 
which, in eomeMtuee, may prevent them from entertrinlng furtbw buswees b tbe nwtttime. QoTeinment 
oertifioetee could probably, with advantage, be enforced for the MM^lfarc w^oh m ehipped In 1 m« 
ouantitiee from Oaloutta, mob ss jute, gnnniee, not, wheat, and linseed, but il donbt whether it wouH E* 
nobble for Government to arrange to grant eejtifloetee f« the two letter eom yditlrc , unleM eome ayritrc of 
faffing the atu8 eould be arranged in Calcutta. It woari be neoercery for eudwertifioatee to be rcmpnle.or, 
or eomeriunpen would eontinue to ofier buyere ou the old, term., and trie would tend to ouet ihippim who 
■.< gt>t only be willing to io buriseei on Government eort Ideates. 

. . . / *<• *A 

8 Tha Committee of the Chamber placed the" questions, together with Mr, Lloyd's 
remarks ‘ before tbe members, andslap before the various jnercantile associations 
In response to » request for tmtoions fibs Committee , reamved a mutter of mmmmtkm. 
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expiested the opinitm. thai^tn e proposal wou(d%e unworkable. 


MS 


t h _ "The Jut# Fabrics . 

^ Ippert Association bee said far as the export Cade tp^ jute manufactured goods is, * 

^concerned, the^ideais impracticable owing to the enormous number of inspections that would. 

These inspections wotfld l»ve fcrb&fytfe at the mills, where appliances are ^ 
available for 1th eelring weights and tn&asuremetots ; and as the. mills Humber more than ft*t y " 
ttmobvioustnat a&rge staff of axperta would be reeded. The Association has also ^{oiBtad 
out that bo certificates granted- id CalcuttrWd Jtoesearily bind the buyer at tte pmM 
desthiatiori i aud unless he could Be SglJouiJSby it;whid is very doubtful, the certificate . 
would be of no value. ! J V, v -v , * • « *f , 

♦*, ^ "Wheat, it expotted from Calcutta in em^ll quantities only ; and the .‘Calcutta 'Wheat 

aikd Seed Trade* Association suggest thereftw tnatr Karachi-*- whi^h Is the principal port ofi 
* exportation— should be consulted. As rigiyrds. linseed, the Association it of opinion that no 
, + good wtfuld ryult f»om any scheme for Government cprtiflcatca of 'quality and weight. 
j£ : $• r lh£ rice trade is not represented i$ Calcutfl Ay ifty organisation or association, Bu^ 
Judging by the replies which have bee| received frsmyfceurbert of the'" Chamber iV. Would 
' appear th*t shippets do ftofc’favour the proposed. l4dmbefe*intsrtsted in the hide export trade 
lave also condemned it*»on thaground that a Govemwml qeitificate would .mean nothing to 
thfjrayer unless Government sfendbrds were likewise established* The various shippers- have 
at ^repent their own standards, and obviously a Govemajeat certificate' testifying, that a 
partictilai<ehipper f s hides wepe upeto Lis standard would U**of tio value. There would be also 
practical difficulties iu the ^plication of the ’fccUtjpe to thoK hide trade, *aa trader present # 
conditions each particular hide, or f kin, eft <he case 2 may be, is seleoted btf ore* Wing. * 

6. The foregoing paragraphs summarise the opinions received arid they show that, a*; 
regards the expprt tfadi generally, the idea is Considered to be impfatti cable. the Committee ‘ 
agree with thie * view, as they think that the staple exports from Calcutta art not readily 
adaptable *bo hni Wflch stfhem# There would be practical difficulties- in the way of arranging 
for the isswbef certificates'; distant buyer# also would, be naturally reluctant to relieve 
their Selfers of any responsibility ; audit if Apprehended .that the system might tend to 
promote speculation which both the Government and the trade are of course anxious to avoid. 

In your latter ydualso re % t° question 9JV Tb^iefr was expressed by Mr. Lloyd that 
adulteration may, in the future be* practised in the- trade in fertilisexs. At the present time 
this trade is in ip early stage of development, and there is not much scope for adulteration. 
But it has Been "point^t out by , members of the .Chamber, as well as by Mr. Lloyd, that at 
present there |s no regulation in India tq prevent a dealer from selling anything as a fertiliser. 
Nor are there Any regulations fixing standards, or limiteof error, in the analysis of fertilisers. 
In Great Britain the Fertilisers and feeding JStuffs Act of 1906 compels the seller to certify 
his products, and to give a guarantee. The Act also empowers the “Board of Agriculture 
to fix limits of error for both feeding-stuffs and fertilisers. It was suggested by 
Mi* Lloyd that an Aetna similar lines might be introduced into India; and other members 
- of the Chamber interested in fertilisers have supported the suggestion. The Committee think 
; that^he proposal is one which might be carefully examined by the Government, and" that the 
question of legislating might by seriously considered. As regards the application of question 
90 to fertilisers, ft has been recommended that instead of appointing official analysts the 
GovemmBnf s should empower approved public analysts to make analyses under the Act at- 
certain fixed, ch&rges. * * 


Copy of Utter No. 9B&, dated 10U April 1917, from the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of 

Commerce . 


In continuation of ray No. 879, date^ 27th March 1917, I am now directed to hand 
you, for your information, the accompanying copy of a short report on the Philippine system 
of grading hemp. This report has been compiled by one of the largest shipping firms in 
Manila, and has-been communicated to the Committee by a member of the Chamber. 

"'At 

' ■ Phtlippin+jftkft of grading hemp . 

* (jtatdia&ftf hemp bpder Governmeb^ control came into force on 1st January 1915* 
There are SQfcGofarnment grades and "the. various baling establishments are permitted to 
register thei/ ow&yivate marks for each grade bat every bale has to be stamped before being 
exported with the^Govornment grade as well as carrying the private mark. Baling establish- 
ments are visited daily by Government Inspectors ; the time they spend at any one warehouse 
^nyi n iling on the amount of work being done there. In this manner Inspectors keep some sort 
of general control overthe classifying and grading done at each establishment; besides this 
before granting certificate of inspection and grading of any parcel inspectors draw at random 
2*8 pf most marks in a lot to be* opened and examined* , Bales found incorrectly graded 
have to be reolassi66d and repressed at the expense of the establishment. Inspectors have on 
occasions ordered whole parcels or all the bale* of one grade in a parcel to be repressed on 
of improper grading* Government can cancel the license of an establishment for 

- J* * ' : 

Bmrm Wm pff&fa Ab which the trade not large enough to mamtlin inspectors it brought 
^Ip^to^Sanfla ftr Cdbu to be examined and graded bv Government Inspectors. 



0kmi*r tffoi'i 




IT 


Lieob»« ’ bahnj ff*t*!tli»}in30nt costs* P2B to "P 1,0 00 perjuunnn t&eoidinc to tta 
unmlfer^f 4»l,Aj)re*sed»n$ ^Harge of 10 centavos per bale presaetr^f ^also pebble w ins- 

i Result of govern menfoontr^lJM certainly been Ift^roduce mortf^tegulsr classificatSo. 
aid hemp is fio la to LondoamOw-a-dajro with no further guarantee as to Quality than 
fiven by the Govemmeut certificate, Exporters of hemp to America h**»vei*'We stilljfo 
give their personal guarantee as to quality ia order .fo M busfaess .andjfc dr‘ wr doubtful 
rf Amencan buyers will ever get sufficient, confident i^^oveinmai^Aiaiffing to buy 
Without other guarantee as to quality that ^official certificate h ^ 

a j? . D3ar ^ e ^ takes mostly th^ coarsest and lowest grade of' hemp* which is un • 

donbtedly th$ easiest quality to maintain uniformly classified. Tha ^niertean market j»q nyes ^ 
medium 4kptsh grade and apparently require more precise infonnatipn as to qualify of fibre 
than is gNtafoy Government certificates. ' * ' * ^ ‘V 

The quality of fibre cleaned has not, in our opinion, been improved by^ tfio- operation of th° 
new law. As in the past grade of fibre-cleaned by the natives is Krgely dependent on values. 
When the margin of difference in values of high, medium and coarse is small poov,, fibre is 
cleaned as it is more easily made and a larger quantity obtainable ; as the* value of egarse fibre 
declines .or the value of fine advances and tne JUfrerence between selling prfoSs of high, 
medium-and coarse gets larger, so does the quality of fibre produced improve. x ' f > 

In our opinion whilst the operation of the law enforcing Gov$qpment inspection ba g not 
♦yet^ achieved all that was desired it has undoubtedly produced many good results at l^ta he&vy 

Nors.-TAe Bengal Chamhjy of Commerce did noi^ive oral evidence f 


tton. Mr. C. Jt. 
Bompae. 


VlTNtss No. 191. 

IIon’ ble Me. C. Il, Bompar, B.A., I.C.fi., J, P., Bar-at-Law, Chairman oj me vaicma 
f Improvement TTitst, Calcutta. 

Whitten Evidence. 

I venture to call the attention of the Members of the Industries Commission to a raktter 
relating to the industrial development of the country, which I submit ia; Reserving of their 
attention. When after the invention of the steam engine, the great industrial movement set 
in England there was a great influx of operatives to, t{ie towns. Owing to defective sa$t-. 
tation, and want of arrangements, for proper housing, these operatives lived under most depth* * 
rablc conditions ; and probably no class of (he population, at any timprin the history of J^ngl&ildw 
was ever fcmateeped in disease, degradation and crime, as the operative diasses in somS Of the 
manufacturing towns in England in 'the middle df the- nineteenth century. Even"* at the 
preset day when vast improvementa*hA$been efie&Uj fi, the physique of townspeople is un- 
satisfactory, and the town popuUtionjfrdqld teria to die out, if it were not constantly receiv- 
ing reefrtrits from the country. v fyfat 

' If there is to be large industrial development in India, it would be wise to take steps to 
avoid those concommitant evils, whioh experience *aEows to exist. Apart from humanitarian 
considerations it pays to have a healthy and contented labour force, ana not only good housing 
but also those external advantages which town planning aima at seouring are necessary to 
secure this. 


I suggest that it ought to be made a condition of Government help or support being 
given to any industry, that provision should be made for accommodation fox the labour force — 
whether by the employer or by local authorities of a thoroughly satisfactory tape,* and that in 
selecting the site of any new industrial undertaking, consideration should it given to its 
suitability for development, as a place of residence for the labour foroe«j" 

Not*,— Eon'ble Mr , C % E , Bompas iteLnot give oral evidmee , 
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i tr . J . ME , 
Molfe . 


WlTNDife Ifo. 192, 

Me. i, H f 1|, Kolpe, Messrs. Rolfs, 'Morris § Co., Mechanic al, Civil, Mining ami 
Consulting Engineers, Calcutta, 


Weittin.JIvidince. " 

The want of initial capital in a large number of cases hae deterred the development 
of many industries which woukLhave otherwise been vatnahkimsl&ts to the country* % 

In a large number of calas adequate W not fving4e 

among the organisers and suhflWbars, ^ * 



“• io if***-'-* «- ** 

»*!«fi». taa.hM.toib. J*tart J*' 

; * VjgBtcSS t jffflL**? ‘^V* POt _ BUpported b ^ his Government even 
1 * “ f P urc > Mln ? ^om Britf.her or Foreigner. 

fhJ U !!,7«i a SU ^°!t lt i8 J s “ry that the demand should be ' 

, imported <*rtirte. PP 7 “* ** prodmrtlon rate ca P able of competing with the' 

^Invertors shtrald sfcd given eeme guarantee that they will *r'mhd the 
fownpfera, 1 G ° Vernment after the war wb8n it oomes to competition with 

an * ? **•**,“ »*“ 1 J well established fact that raw materials exist to such an extent m... t 
rlnnh^h^-T^M 111 cases, be independent'of other countries for importation. Without 

Smd £ (Kl® “T TV 01 develop “ tot mi tbe absen '0 of support and nof.oilif.es 
offered by. Grtenimenty has been in many eases the deterrent feature/ Maneanese ore is a - 

JX^Lin iJr W“ ? ° f r aUU •? ° f RUSS1 > *f meet the Continental demand thi, 
MaStSth T S • 0 a l d , 0Ver °F ,ts r08O ? rc ^ In 11 f «w years manganese mine/ were 

m-W? 1 * m an ^ with low Steamer and railway freights it was found that Indian 
manganese could be shipped toJEurope at a profit. /Both Europeans and Indians were ready 

£X^f t Jlf lr, T t 1 L i^ hC *’i EuiBiR ?“ agaiu able to ex P° rfc > Prices -fell and a fie 
number of those who. had invested money in their enterprise had to eloso down their mines 

tha hTJ^fiT a , fina ‘! cial . lo8s ; Fifty per cent, of those left in wero foreigners, who reaped 
the benefit and maintained their position- by being. ABsisfed by their Government, and there 
18 %>. p , tba <\ tbe , la ^° quantity of manganese they were able to export under these 
conditions, has helped tho German Government fn-particiilar, to strengthen its hands in the 
present wax.' These foreign firms by the profits they made by the assistance of their 
ttoverfemeat, were able to establish agenoies id London and were able to compete with the 

"**““** .“b,, 13 ow4 eountry and Sold Indian manganese ore to tho British Government and 
to# J3rf£ish manufacturers. 

faking this as a specific case, it. clearly demonstrates that India was willing to find 
and invest capital and if the British Government had been in a position to step in and 
£Sii8t those who had tome forward with such capita], tho loss to a large number of investors 
W^ld* have been minimised. 

v *\ ^bere are at present other minerals which India can produce but the investor is * 
>4%<ikward to lay out money -on the chance, of making a profit during tho war to stop when the 

*jiren4ft£ ^ 

To ; mako this more dear we give a specific case. 

We have noma^oject in view of pripaifrpg graphs tor the local market We 'have* * 
eeoured odr supply ot crude graphite and to rftake it.i^ketahle will necessitate our lotting . > J 
down pla#M a eost of Be. 30 to 40,000. As long as the war lasts we can continue the' 1 

business stall ^aaake a profit, but we am doubtful what the position will be after the war. 

The Question w, are we* to invest tiaa money with the off-chance of having to 
dose down after the war, owing to the home supply being put into India at lower 
rates. 

This is difficult to procure in India and if it can be obtained, tbe fees are usually so Want of 
heavy that it cannot bo availed of. expert advice. 

Experts shoul<| be available for each industry and the fees regulated so that all can avail 
themselves of iixe opportunity. 

, .My firin has already gone into this question with the Chamber of Commerce and at Railway 
their suggestion, I have' placed these views before the Industrial Commission. I can only freights, 
again aad, that if the mineral {rade 0 f Xadia is to be developed, railway freight will play a 
most importankpart in its Success. I athac£ some Uorrespondence which my firm has hact with 
the Bengal Chamber qf Commerce on tint subject. 

What is absolutely necessary is a low and uniform rate for minerals over all ^railways in 
India. ^ . ** * , ‘ 

I have directed my attention to the utilization of forest products for paper making and y 0 mt 
the production of fibre.* My experience baa not been very encouraging from any .help given prodocl 
by the Provincial Governments. I quite understand the reluctance to give premisonous 
ooncessions, but on the other hand no firm or syndicate can be expected to plaoe a large capital ' 
inanj^ industry dependent on local supplies unless some fixed areas are granted and the invest- 
ing firm^rotected to some extent. < 

^ I am strongly in favour of industrial banks being established in each Presidency. Industrial 

These bmAe shonld t^ Jimited and dO^al afibijhfbed by the Government end public. 

$b* direntont rttooUL be eEowa fttim lm4% WtawwW men*u>i 4hr(niamt appointed 

* £: 
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The banks to have power to encourage approved industries and snob industries requiring, 
financial assistance and whifiT such assistance is being given they should net as managing agents 
to the concern. . , ' 

The bank should maintain its own staff of experts and their advice should be availableat 
reasonable fees* ' 

I am not in favour of direct Government assistance. This would lead to red-tapism- 
aud consequent delay in-settling the point under enquiry, which no business can stand. 

The industrial banks on the other hand, if worked on my suggestion,, would act promptly 
and theu directorate being partly commercial men would understand more readily which 
schemes a to worth financing. 

Also, having control as managing agents, the bank would have the opportunity* of seeing 
that the scheme is being worked economically, of * securing the best advice, and of finding a 
market for products. 

These banks would in time control the sale of products in India and reoeive greater 
assistance in finding markets than the individual concern, and would soon become a power in 
the industrial world. 


No. W,-898, dated the 26th May 1916. 
from— M essrs. Bolfe, Mourns and Co., Calcutta, 

To — The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 20, Strand Rofcfl, Calcutta. 


Freights on Minerals. 


The development of mineral industries in India has been active during the war, and 
although large supplies of the raw materials are obtainable in India the high railway freight 
charged on these minerals to carry them to sea-board is so excessive that business is debarred. 

2, Certain minerals, such as coal aqjl manganese, owing to large .quantities carried, have 
been considered, and railways Lave fixed uniform rates that allow of large development. , 

8. Certain minerals have been neglected by the railways as far as freight towards the 
sea-board is concerned owing to such minerals being imported in the refined state from 
Europe before the war. One instance we quote is graphite. / 

The supply of graphite to India before the war was controlled by a London syndicate 
and the local graphite was a neglected commodity. Owing to imports being heavily reduced 
an impetus has been given to the local supply. The present price allows of business being 
done ou. a small scale. Tq prepare the graphite a certain outlay is necessary, say from 
Rs. 20,000 to 30,000. 

, v The present railway freights to bring graphite from Ajmer' to Howrah is Rs. 70-10-0 
per ton, the distance being 1,026 mile's. Whereas coal is carried from the Bengal coalfields 
to Bombay at Rs. U-4-0 per ton, a distance of say 1,200 miles. * * 

As soon as the war ends and steamer freights are reduced, graphite will again be imported 
and the.local suppliers who have invested their Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 80,000 will have to close 
their works down. Yet this graphite has been shipped say from Ceylon tS England, pre- 
pared there and sent out again to India. 

If the railway companies would assist in establishing uniform rates towards the sea- 
board, there Is no reason why money should not be safely invested in preparing graphite 
locally and competing with the home market. 

We quoto this one specific case to verify our argument. . * . 

4. If railways could introduce* a uniform rate for minerals, for wagon load traffic, it 
would help the mineral trade in India considerably. We give a specif case to verify the 
utility of such a procedure. , * 

If gypsum is carried from Khewra on the North-Western 'Railway to Porebunder, the 
following rates are quoted *— * * 

Ba* a. p* 

Shewn to Delhi, North-Western Railway, fttmilei n • • . '047 

Delhi to Wadhwan, Bombay Baroda aud Central India Bailway, 619 miles * b 7 % 

Wadhwan to Dhoia, Bhavnagar State Bailway, 81 miles * . • * 0 8 8 

, Dhoea to Porebunder, Great Indian PjMnsola Bailway, 148 miles » • . 0 *8 9 , 

per mannd 1 116* 


Hereli an inatanee el etch railway treating thSi oamarodity on a different «eale r whereat 
title poeeible to get all railway! quote a t«^ee« n¥lt*iy one-tenth efajje'mr maund 
rt? mik in wagon load^ it would be aatoifir *#«&ertwa menfcantto ciloukto that* 
lfper tenter the dUtaooe of OTmH*. ^ f * v ‘ ’”**** 
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. , therefore, suggest that you should move the Bailway Board to induoe all railways— 

( 1 ) to classify all minerals for quoting a railway freight, 

(8) that the lowest possible freight should be quoted by all railways for minerals 
according to class, 

(3) that all railways should quote a uniform rate for freight on all classified 
minerals. 

We oonsider the subject is of sufficient importance to facilitate the establishing of 
important local industries and would benefit those interested in a body rather than indivi- 
dually. 

No. 1125 — 1916, dated Calcutta, the 17th June 1916, 

Prom — The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 

To— Messrs. Rolfb, Morris & Co., Calcutta. 

RiALWAY RATES FOR MINERALS. . 

I am direoted to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No., W.— 898, dated 26th May 
1916, with regard to the rates charged by Indian Railways for the carriage of minerals. 

2. You refer specifically to graphite and gypsum ; and you suggest also that the 
Chamber should move (t the Railway Board to induce all railways— 

u (a) to classify all minerals for quoting a railway freight ; § 

" (i) that the lowest possible freight should be quoted by all railways for minerals 
according to class ; and 

“ {c) that all railways should quote an uniform rate for freight on all classified 
minerals.” V 

3. The Committee of the Chamber have consulted the East Indian Railway authorities, 
svith whom they understand you have also been in correspondence, on the subject of the rates 
for graphite and gvpsum. To deal first with these two minerals it appears that the rate 
liitherto charged for graphite from Ajmer to Howrah is Rb. 2-9-10 per maund, namely, 

Bombay, Baroda an< I Central India Railway 10 annas 1 pie; and East Indian Railway 
Re. 1-15-9. The East Indian Railway have now ^expressed their willingness to reduce the 
rate over their section {vid Agra to Howrah) to 9 annas 3 pies ; and this rate you have, the 
Committee believe, accepted. It is also the opinion of the General Traffic Manager of the 
East Indian Railway that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway authorities will 
probably be disposed to make a corresponding reduction in the charge over their section. 

4. You institute a comparison between the rate for graphite and the rate for coal. But 
is the value of a commodity is one of the various factors which determine railway rates there 
would naturally be a difference ; for graphite is a much more valuable commodity than 
;oal, and bearing in mind the difference in rate does not seem to the Committee to be 
inreasonable. 

5. As regards gypsum the Committee gather that you have applied to the East Indian 
Railway for a speoial rate from Khewra, on the North-Western Railway, to Katni and 
[Iowrah ; and that they have quoted, as their Bhare from vid Delhi 0-5-3 to Katni, and 0*8-5 
x> Howrah. This works out to something like one-ninth of a pie per maund per mile ; and 
t suggests that the railway is endeavouring to meet your requirements. 

6. The Committee have carefully examined the general suggestions .which you 
nake, and which I have set out in paragraph 2 above. They are not, however, 
il together dear as to your precise meaning. But they would point out, with reference 
;o your first suggestion, that all minerals are already classified on the various railways. But 
f your meaning is that uniform schedule rates— i,e, rates calculated on a basis below the 
max imam — should be quoted for all minerals, thev question if such a proposition would be 
iccepted. It is the practice on all railways for the freight charges to vary -with the value 
>f the commodity, and the general conditions under which it is offered ’for carriage. The 
Committee doubt therefore if any useful purpose would be served by advancing this particular 
proposal. 

7. Your other proposal for the quotation of uniform schedule rates on all railways is 
me which has been already under the consideration of the Railway Conference Association. 

The Committee understand, however, that the subject is- one of difficulty, although the reform 
s admittedly desiraWe. It is in point of fact now engaging the attention of the Goods 
Classification Committee of the Conference at their meeting at Simla. 


No. W.-472, dated the 19th Jane 1916. 

From— Messrs. Rolfb, Morris & Co,, Calcutta, 

To— The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Yoijr No. 1125—1916, dated 17th instant, Railway rates for minerals. 

We have to thank votbfor jour above letter and tie interest* jou have taken] in dealing 
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2. Both the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central fddia Railway, 
have met us in the redaction of freight from Ajmer to Howrah, and we quote the letter we 
have received from the General Traffio Manager, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

Memorandum. — " With effect from the 15th June 1916, Graphite stone in wagon loads 
at owner's risk (subject to the charge on the marked carrying capacity of wagons used) from 
Ajmer to vid Agra Bast Bank (for traffio to Howrah which includes Sealdah, Chitpore and 
vtd Ultadanga, Cossipore Road and Kidderpore Docks) will be charged Re. 0-8*0 per maund 
over this railway, 

“The through rate from Ajmer to Howrah vid Agra East Bank will be Re. 0-12-9 per 
maund thus f 

Per maund. 

Be. i. r. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway . . • , • ,0 8 6 Special 

Bast Indian Railway * 0 9 8 » 

0 12 9 

u loading and unloading to be done by owners." 

It is gratifying to note that the rate has been reduced from Rs. 70-10-0 per ton f 
Rs. 21-8-8 per ton. 

8. With reference to your paragraph 4, allowing that graphite is a much more valuable 
commodity than coal, yet there are other factors to be taken into consideration, for example, 
the cost or raising coal is about Rs. 1-12-0 per ton for which it can be loaded at the colliery, 
whereas we are informed by our suppliers that it costs Rs. 75 per ton to put the cruuo 
graphite at the railway station. We quote the following from his letter 

“ With regard to the cost of working this mineral, the seams are small and difficult to 
manipulate, the faults being frequent, and these require to be removed by blasting. A pair 
of miners with 8 women to remove the debris can only win from 5 to 7 seers of crude graphite 
per diem, sd that a ton at the pit's mouth will cost us roughly Rs. 6-8-0. It has then to be 
broken up and cleaned, a tedious process, and I estimate, that with bagging, cartage, royalty 
and other Government and supervision charges, we shall not be able to land the graphite at 
the nearest railway station at an ackial expenditure of anything less than Rs. 75 per 
ton." 

The crude graphite has to go through a further process to make it marketable — a ton of 
crude graphite would probably produce about 8 cwt. of prepared graphite, so that in every 100 
tons of crude graphite carried by the railway about 35 tons is put iuto the market. 

Roughly speaking the oost price of prepared graphite is Rs, 293 per ton. 

When considering the classification of freight these are points railways should take into 
consideration. It therefore is in our opinion not unreasonable to make a comparison in the 
rate for graphite and ooal. 

4. With reference to paragraph 6 of your letter, what we did mean about classifying 
minerals on a basis as we have quoted in our paragraph 3, is that the railway, companies 
should not consider they are justified in charging an exorbitant higher fate for graphite 
because it is sold for Rs. 300 per ton, than they would for coal that is sold at Rs. 4 per 
ton. 

This argument applies to other minerals besides graphite, we quote graphite as a specific 

ease. 

We shall be glad if your Committee will reconsider this point and take it up as they may 
think fit. 

5. With roference to your paragraph 7, from a merchant's point of view the quotation 

of uniform schedule rates on all railways is one that would help trade considerably, and we 
cannot too strongly urge a reform on these lines. There may be difficulties due to some rail- 
ways having to be worked more expensively than others, but we submit that suob a system 
would allow merchandise to be booked by the shorter routes for export, a decided advantage 
to trade. # 

In going into the reduotion of freights we have had considerable correspondence with the 
East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and have been given every 
assistance by both these railways, but with other railways we have found great reluctance 
on their part to consider reductions. 


So, 1251—1916, dated .Calcutta,, the 6th July 1910. 

F{om— The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commereei 
T\>— Messes. Rolfe, Morris & Co., Calcutta. 

RAJLWAT BATES FOB M1KSEALS. 

l am directed to acknowledge the receipt of gpnr letteaNo. W.-472, datfed 19th June. in 
this connection, and to lay that the point* whioh yon raiie %ie receiving the attention of % 
Committee of theCfiambe?. * « 
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No, W.-051, dated Cilontt*, the 81st July 1916. 
Prom— Muses. Rolpe, Mobms & Co., Calcutta, 

To— The Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
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Railway bates on uinbbals. 

iatrS - "?* of . corr 1 8 P° n 1 dence *• have had with you on the subject of uniform 
l .. a ral wa ^ 8 ^ ur “'nerals, we gave you specific cases of graphite and gypsum. We 
China-clay. 80me correspondence wltt various railways regarding a uniform reduced rate for 

T “"’ E “* *■*“ 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Bengal Nagpur Railway, and * 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on the same subjeot. 

2, In April 1910 the rates for China-clay from Bhagalpore were to—* 


Howrah , 

Cawnpore , 
Lucknow 
Bombay • 

Bawar • 


The Bombay rate works out to 56 


2-2 per ton, 


its. l. r. 
per mannd 0 7 10 

0 13 6 

„ 0 14 0 

„ 2 0 8 

.> 19 6 


. Bs. 60 per ton to prepare China-clay without machinery and put it on rail 

at Bhagalpore. J r 


r» rft l e f° r China-clay to-day in Bombay is Rs. 86 per ton for local produoe and 

Rs. 95 for the imported. 

The price of China-clay before the war was about £4 per ton. 

8. Kaolin from which China-clay is prepared is plentiful in Bengal. 

The cost of plant, etc., to prepare China-clay is about Rs. 26,000. 

To put down this money and have to close down after the war, owing to the imported 
China-clay being delivered at much lower rates than what the local production can be sold at, 
requires forethought* Two factors have to be taken into consideration. 

(1) Reduction in the price in manufacture* 

(2) Reduction in tratjsport charges. 

The first can be effected and should be reduced by abotifc 60 per oent. by the introduction 
©f machinery , etc. Even then the high railway freight debars the local production competing 
with the imported. 

4. We enclose a letter we have received from the East Indian Railway which in itself is 
most satisfactory and which shows their willingness to encourage such industries. 

Much depends on the action of other railways and if you can take this matter up, 
further, we think it would benefit the China-clay industry considerably. 


No. 1584—1916, dated Calcutta, the 12th August 1910, 

Prom — The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 

To— Messrs. Rolfb, Moeeis & Co*, Calcutta. 

« , Railway bates on uinbbals. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. W,— 051, dated Slst July 
1916, with reference to railway rates on China-olay. 

2. In reply I am to say that the Committee of the Chamber have considered the points 
which yon raise, and they observe that the reductions made by the East Indian Railway in the 
rates for China-clay are satisfactory. They think that the other railways will also be willing 
to meet yon in the matter as the East Indian Railway has done. But it occurs to them that 
the question of manufacturing China-olay might be brought to the notice of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, and, they suggest that y<gi make a representation to the Secretary of the 
Cpndin^srion, defining any proposals which fen may wish to pat forward for establishing the 
ifrfastry. The aitas of the Secretary is It. I). Sell, Esqr., I.C.S., Secretary, Indian Indus* 
trial Commission, Camp. 


2 a 2 
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No. W.-781, dated 0th September 1916. 

From— Messrs. Rolfe, Moms & Co., Calcutta, 

To— R. D. Bell, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, Camp. 


Mineral Industry in India, 

At the suggestion of Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, we have mdch 
pleasure in forwarding copies of correspondence we have bad with the Chamber* 

From the corresjpondence you will glean that our contention that the rates charged for 
freight for minerals is not conducive to encourage mineral industry in India. We have given 
specifio cases in which we have pointed out that excessive railway freights debars money being 
invested in furthering the industry. 

We consider if all railways would introduce a reasonable uniform rate for minerals as is 
done for coal it would help to develop the Indian mineral industry. 


Demi-official No. 498, dated the 22nd September 1910. 

From — R. D. Bell, Esqr., I.C.S., Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, 

•' To— Messrs. Rolfe, Morris & Co., 8-1, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter, reference No. W.— 781, dated the 6th 
September 1916, and to say that the question of railway freights is one that will receive 
consideration by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

Noth. — Mr. Rolfe did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 198. 

Mr* S. VP* Newby* Mr* II, W. Newby, Tea Cess Commissioner for India , Calcutta. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 38.— I suggest that the Government departments should buy tea in accordance with 
the suggestion embodied in the letter* from the Indian Tea Cess Committee, No. 48-T.O., of 
the 20th June 1916, to the Quartermaster-General in India. In view, however, of the 
alterations already made by the Director of Supply and Transport, which partly meet the case 
the Committee may think it inadvisable to again raise the question. 

Qs. 91 & 92.— I BuggeBt that— 

Whosoever shall keep a room or rooms where tea is blended and packed shall declare 
the same to the Health Officer or incur a heavy penalty, and 

Whosoever shall colour tea after it has once left the original factory shall incur a 
heavy penalty, and 

Whosoever shall blend with tea any substance other than tea (such foreign substances 
to include parts of tho tea plant which do not pass the standard for the necessary 
composition of tea) shall incur a heavy penalty. (The necessary composition of 
tea should be that given in Allen's Commercial Organic Analysis, Volume VI), 
and 

Whosoever shall sell any tea waste without fully satisfying himself that the purchaser 
himself, or his firm, will use the tea waste for chemical purposes only, shall 
incur a heavy penalty. 

Not b.— M r. Newby did not give oral evidence . 


Son. Mr . B. 
Okakravarti. 


BsW maUruls, 
« 


Witness No: 194. 

Hon'blk Mr. B. Chakravarti, Bar.-at-Lawf Calcutta, 

Written Evidence. 

The reports on the industrial survey of Bengal by Messrs. JCollin,^Cuin tiling and 
S&mman contain the history of the present condition of the very few industries which now 
exist in Bengal. 1 can hardly add anything new to the points discussed by them. I am 
however making a few suggestions ana observations of a more or less general nature, specially 
with reference to Bengal. 

Of these, coal aud iron have been the foundation of all industrial progress in the West. 
We had both of these in abundance iw old Bengal. Valuable stores of mineral . wealth in 
Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, have been assigned ever *Sinoe the -last redistribution of 
territories, to the sister p rovince. It has becom e more difficult for Bengal capitalists fo get 

# Not printed. - ‘ ' 
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|psp@©fcing leases from the Behar Government, unless the managing agency is given to a 
European firm. Perhaps, the Commission might see its way to recommend that the two 
Governments should have a Joint Board to control mineral and mining industries with its 
head office at Calcutta. Such a Board can deal with all matters relating to the development 
of mineral resources of the country. 

If we take away coal and iron, Bengal, as at present bounded would be only an agricul- 
tural province. Industrial progress here must mainly depend on raw materials supplied by 
agricultural and allied occupations. In order to increase the quality and quantity of such raw 
materials we must resort to improved agricultural methods. The Agriculture Department of 
the Government has done a great deal and recently there has been renewed activity. Bnt the 
department loses in its usefulness as it is not equipped with a single laboratory dealing with 
agricultural chemistry, nor is it in a position to make experiments in scientific agricultural 
methods on modern lines. Perhaps Cirencester used to be nearer the Bengal cultivator than 
Pusa and Sabour are at present. The agricultural methods should therefore be brought nearer 
home. The department should be* strengthened by the addition of qualified commercial 
experts and agricultural and technological chemists, to advise it as to the quality and nature of 
the raw materials required for industrial operations. The Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Industry must, in Bengal at any rate, work hand in hand. 

With a little organisation of labour and capital, the volume of industry that can be built 
up in Bengal with the raw materials now available is simply enormous. I venture to think 
that industrial progress will solve not only the question of economical distress but of political 
unrest to a considerable extent. I will illustrate what I mean by a few examples. 

(1) Tobacco. ~ The finest variety of leaf can be grown in North Bengal, specially in the Special indue tries* 
Rangpur and and Cooch Behar Districts. Here it is to be noted that a few experts in curing 
are locally available. With some capital and the introduction of modern scientific methods 
for growing, rearing and manufacturing tobacco there is no reason why Bengal should not be 
able to be one of the largest exporters of cigars and cigarettes, 

(*) Silk . — The story about His Excellency Lord Carmichael's silk handkerchief made in 
Berhampore is well known and would show that this home-industry can hold its own if well 
organized. But the art of sericulture must be kept on a high level. I may be permitted here 
to mention that the silk manufacture on a factory scale which was carried on only in one 
place, at Mr. A riff's factory at Uliadinghi near Calcutta, is capable of expansion. But this 
single factory has recently had to practically close down owing to the difficulty about aniline 
dyes, In this matter we are at present helpless. The result is that the Calcutta market is 
being flooded with cheap Japanese flimsy silk. This problem requires immediate solution. 

(3) Paper manufacture , — Apart from cotton rags and other cotton waste, straw and 

various kinds of suitable grass and other raw materials for paper making are available and can 
bo largely grown. The Bally and Titnghnr paper does not seem to have the necessary 
strength to bear the strain of the rotary press. But this defect can surely be got over by 
scientific experiments in suitable mixing. , 

(4) Pen } pencil and match manufacture . — There seem to be several competent young men 
trained in Japan who know the technical side of these industries. But the chief difficulties in 
these industries seem to be (1) want of commercial training and (SJ) want of suitable wood in 
proper quantities. 

The wood problem has been noticed by the writers of the Reports mentioned above. But 
there does not seem to be any reason why the suitable wood cannot be produced in abundance 
by the rich plains of Lower Bengal or the hilly tracts of the Eastern and Western Bengal. 

Forests of suitable plants could be grown. Local Boards could easily add to their inoome if , 
they went in for forestation of a portion of their lands. This could be done under the super* 
vision of competent forest officials who have some knowledge of these industries. # This source 
of supply of the necessary wood may take time to develop, perhaps a generation. In the 
meantime, the Forest Department might yet be ooaxed into aotivity as suggested by 
Mr. Samman, and the railways might be induced to give favourable rates to carry these woods 
from the Himalayas. 

“ (5) Timber trade*— I may by the way add here that the timber trade can also be a very 

profitable industry. There is no reason why with a little organisation Bengal should not 
produoe its own timber and undertake its own wood manufacture, instead of importing wood 
from Burma and Australia and its skilled carpenters from China. 

(6) Spirit dUtiffttog specially of denaturalised spirit, .fur industrial and domestic purposes. 

This is another industry which depends largely on agricultural improvements* We grow 
plenty of potatoes, corn and fruits for this industry. 

(7) Jute industry* — Bengal has the world's monopoly of jute* There is no reason why 
she should export practically the whole of her produce in raw materials and not manufacture 
the same into hessian, and gunny and canvas. Just as Lancashire controls the textile market 
of the world, Bengal could, if properly organised, do the same regarding jute. This would 
require plenty of capital which could be induced to flow into the industry, as explained later 
on This would also require considerable scientific experiments in growing longer fibres, and 

in mere convenient methods' of bleaching, retting, and extracting the fibre; If we began 1 
manufacture on any large scale, Dundee might fed hurt, mid Hamburg might be angry* 1 
may discount HamSuxg but there seems. to be room to all in this large industry. 
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Baps and net meting,— A email sinter industry, that of rope and net nudring, might also 
be profitably undertaken under proper conditions. 

(t) Cation industry.— Some say v tbat this industry is not suited to Bengal. But she 
was famous for her muslins and she still weaves practically all the finer dhotis and series used 
by the higher and middle class people. But the whole of this industry is a home-industry. 
The weaver's chief difficulty now is to get the finer counts of j am. Though he has not as yet , 
taken kindly to the fly shuttle, this only shows the necessity of organising the industry and 
making full use of demonstration stations. As regards the difficulty about the finer oounts of 
yarn*, this can probably be met by encouraging yarn manufacture as a home-industry. 
Millions of agriculturists in Bengal work only for about three months in the year in the fields. 

If organised, they ean easily turn their hands to home spinning. 

The experiences of the Banga Luxmi Cotton Mills notwithstanding adverse circumstance 8 
ajso show that with proper management there is a great future for the cotton industry 'even on 
a factory scale. 

But here ^gain, scientific agriculture must come in. The British Cotton Growing Associa- 
elation, with its large Government subsidy, has not as jet made any serious attempt to grow 
cotton in Bengal. The rich red day of East Bengal can yet produce the long staple cotton 
with which she manufactured and to some extent still manufactures the yam for the Dacca 
muslin. 

^9) Wool— As long as Tibet sends her wool to the Kalimpong market for sale, Bengal 
ought to be well provided with all the raw materials she requires. For .the finer and softer 
variety, we may have to depend on outside markets. But the chief difficulty in the woollen 
industry has been a technical one, vie., proper bleaching. These could be easily got over by 
scientific experiments on a commercial scale at the central chemical laboratories. We import 
millions of half-woollen German " wrappers w and socks. There is no reason why we should 
not supply the whole of this want ourselves, instead of being satisfied with producing a few 
oO&tbg blankets only. 

(10) Sugar industry.— k good deal of attention has lately been given to this industry, 
especially in the Upper Provinces. It seems to be difficult to compete with Java. But if Java 
has to be met, it must bo met with Java methods. They produce their sugar on a most 
extensive scale under the supervision of highly trained scientific agricultural experts who are 
continually making experiments in order to improve the yield of the cane. 

The date palm should also he given a thorough chance. There are millions of trees in 
Bengal alone, and thousands of expert tappers are available. Necessary agricultural experi- 
ments should be made to find out how to grow date palm to yield the maximum quantity of 
juice and palms suitable for sugar manufacture and the best methods of manufacturing date 
sugar. 

(11) Leather. — We are one of the largest exporters of raw hide, a very large portion of 
whioh we import back after it has been at all events dressed and tanned if not manufactured. 
This is one of the industries with a brilliant future. Here again technological chemistry 
would be able to give the greatest assistance to this industry. There are now several young 
men who have been trained in this industry in Japan, England and America. Biffc they lack: 
commercial experience without which technical skill avails nothing. We ought to be able to 
retain all the raw materials now exported and manufacture leather goods for our own use and 
for export. 

In connection with this,*kttention should also be given to cattle breeding on a scientific 
basis. The bullock cart will for generations yet remain the chief means of goods transport 
over country roads. The cart and the plough will require the best breed of bulls. The cows 
can yield sufficient milk which may be made the foundation of yet another industry, namely, 
butter and cheese making. 

Not only Is it necessary to improve the breed of cattle, but something must be done to 
stop the immense waste of cattle food and manure which is going on now on account of the 
wholesale export of oil seeds. 

(12) Oils and tallow trade , soaps and candles,— We produce enough quantity of oil seedl 
which we are content merely to export. We can vastly improve the quality and yield with a 
little scientific attention. There is no reason why seed crushing should not be undertaken on 
a large scale. This will leave in the country large quantities of very valuable manure and 
cattle food. The soap, candle, and tallow industries have all the raw materials here. It only 
requires cound management to make these trades flourish. 

(IS) Small industries.— Home industries will always form a large part of the industrial 
activities of Bengal. It will therefore be necessary fo organise these. How to supply the 
raw material to the home workers, to collect the finished articles, to teach the workers the. best 
and most profitable of work— these would be the problems of the future. I have made some 
suggestions later on under the heading of organisation. 

Small industries like band-loom weaving, yam spinning, knitting, fish curing (for tinning 
purposes},. basket making, toy making/ etc., can be profitably undertaken as a secondary 
fly of cultivators who sit idle for about 9 months in the year. Jtaail 

capitalists frpm tbe middle passes, male and female, would be glad, to/go back to their 
Villages if could e#pa .livelihood by taKag upeuch small industries as hosiery, toftfh 
k * 
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and button manufacture, bone and fancy articles, shell and tankka goods* toy making, 
lac- work, embroidery and lace work, small garment making {e.g>, silk and muslin handker- 
chiefs), tinsmith work, small iron and metal industries («,y., locks, nails, screws, hinges, 
cutlery), wood carving, and manufacture of baskets, such and other articles of furniture. 

In this matter, the Government could afford great assistance to the small workers by 
supplying machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. The small capital required 
for these industries would he forthcoming either from the co-operative credit societies, or from 
the workers themselves. We know that if a cashier's post with cash seourity is advertised 
hundreds of applications flow in and the candidates are willing to pay down cash. There 
is no reason why small capitalists should not be forthcoming if these industries are properly 
organised. 

(14) Electric and water power .— Besides having plenty of coal we can perhaps develop 
the power industry and utilise the enormous water-power available in Bengal. The 
Mourbhanj and the Darjeeling hydro-electric schemes, if properly organised, could supply 
enormous quantity of power necessary for various industries. The Bengal delta with its 
hundreds of outlets into the sea, through which a strong tide travels up and down for about 
70 miles from the sea, twice every day, should, if properly harnessed produce an unlimited 
quantity of power. But these schemes would require big minds to work them out and suoh 
minds would probably be able to get together the large capital required. 

Under present circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that the State should organise Organisation, 
capital and labour. Indigenous capital is shy and will not flow in. It is a oaBe of one? bit, 
twice Bhy. Several recent failures in swadeshi enterprises have created an impression that 
the Bengali is unable to carry on and manage any profitable industry. Dishonest swindlers 
have often exploited the swadeshi enthusiasm, and commercial dreamers have tried to carry 
on industries relying on men with some technical but no commercial training. They have 
built hopes of a dividend to be paid for by consumers who were expected to buy u even at a 
sacrifice/' This enthusiasm is good for the purpose of the building up of a new market, 
but cannot be the permanent basis of a business. Not being carriod on on business lines, 
many have failed, and in their fall have frightened away Indian capital. As to labour 
also, th^ducated middle classes do not. take kindly to any industry or business. But there 
is no ^Ribt that a change lias, of recent years, taken place. The educated young man no 
longer hankers to the same extent after a clerkship as he used to do. Dignity of labour 
is being more and more recognised. This is the right moment for the State to step in and 
with the help of eminent captains of industry and commercial magnates, to organise this 
educated class for the progress of industry in Bengal. Instead of curbing the enthusiasm for 
higher education, the State should make the fullest use of those who come out of the Universi- 
ty intellectually fully equipped. Instead of refusing a grant for the laboratories and work- 
shops of an institution like the University College of Science in Calcutta, the State should 
also provide, to the utmost of its power, for central commercial laboratories, commercial muse- 
ums, laboratories for agricultural and technological chemistry, where the best minds can do 
good work. Instead of allowing thousands of graduates to sliift for themselves and get dis- 
contented with their life when they cannot find work, the State should try and utilise them 
and find au outlet for their energies by organising as it were a vast commercial service, 

There’are, for instance, over 2,50U (two thousand five hundred) graduates who are to-day 
reading law in Calcutta alone. Some of them are Masters of Arts and not a few are Masters 
of Science. Bengal does not need such an enormous supply of lawyers. And yet it is 
difficult to see what these young men are to do. The remedy does not lie in insisting on a 
« low percentage of passes ”, nor in curbing by artificial means the enthusiasm for higher 
education. It seems obvious that if some scheme could be organised by which the energy of 
these young men could be diverted into a proper and prosperous industrial channel, much of 
the present day problems in Bengal will be solved thereby. There is no reason why a gradu- 
ate should go in for a three year’s course of law studies with its uncertain future, if he was 
reasonably certain of a more or less prosperous career in the commercial line. 

If, then, these young men could be utilised and trained by commercial and industrial 
experts, brought out, if necessary from Europe, a class of trained supervisors of superior grade 
,aud skilled managers of industries would in time be produced. For instance, some of the 
more brilliant of them could take to research work in technological and agricultural chemistry. 

Others could be utilised in making known and popularising the valuable commercial intelli- 
gence collected by the Government departments. The home industries could be organised 
through them. They could be used for supervising such work as travelling agents, or as dis- 
tributors of raw materials and collectors of finished work, and they could be usefully emphyed 
as sale agents on a large scale. Graduates im economics, for instance, could be used as 
lecturers and writers of popular articles relating to industries, some could be used for demon- 
stration work and lantern lectures. And there would be a large number, who would go m for 
actual manual industrial training, if only there was a decent prospect before them. They 
wotdd of course refuse to work for all time as an apprentice and day labourer, with no pros- 
pects of being a foreman mechanic, or a manager of works. 

These sohemes would require that the Government should for sometime at any rate be a 
Inn industrial owner. T^ii eta be done either by the Government “ k £ ol i!i ■ 

Mian inderaomtration feetorie*, or by guaranteeing 'a dmdead, in taotaaf* Wt Mljr pain 

Aim ‘The %>vemment would thereby be entitled te nopaate it* experte tad jemifa it* 
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monograph writers, as directors of snob companies. The managing director should, for thq 
present, be a European expert in the industry but mast be wholly unconnected with any of the 
local competing firms. The result to be aimed at should be two-fold. Firstly to divert the 
educated young men into the commercial and industrial line and in time enable them to 
undertake and carry on businesses unaided by the State. Secondly , to create a new confidence 
in our business capacity then the capital would naturally flow in. The guardians of these 
young apprentices would probably take considerable amount of shares in such companies, once 
confidence is established. When such a company proves successful and pays regularly a good 
dividend, the Government would then be justified in selling off at the market value the shares 
belonging to it. If properly organised, I do not see why the State should not even make a 
profit out of a scheme like this, specially when we know that the Government itself is a large 
consumer. 

JnedoeaUd Uboor. The question of the building up of an artisan population would be largely solved if 

\ educated labour can be organised and utilised on some such lines as indicated above. When 

the educated class takes to industry, an artisan class is bound to arise. It would then be much 
easier to solve the problem of the industrial education of the masses, because the teachers 
would come from the educated industrial classes. In large manufacturing centres, near towns 
for instance, where the factory system would naturally prevail, other problems besides 
industrial problems would arise. For instance, the proper housing of the artisans would have 
to be looked after. Otherwise the home-loving villager would not be induced to come and 
live near a factory even for higher wages. Recreations and amusements would have to be 
provided on an organised scale. Many of our skilled artisans have no broader outlook on life 
than working hard for six days and then not turning up for work next week till the wages 
which he had earned have disappeared in toddy shops and public houses. In time, there must 
be provisions made for workingmen's evening classes, for elementary instruction (by demonstra- 
tion and otherwise! upon economic, historical and other subjects. Libraries and reading rooms 
suitable for them, experimental farms, and demonstration stations, etc., would all have to be 
provided— all with the one purpose of making labour more efficient, more self-reliant and more 
dignified. 

kpM. Lastly , capital now lying idle must be drawn out. This can only be done, as indicated 

above, if confidence is once created in industrial ventures. This again can easily be dgpe if the 
State takes a substantial interest in establishing industries, as I have stated above. If there 
is some guarantee, and if possible a State guarantee, for efficient supervision, and if at the 
same time people feel that a body of young men would be carefully trained up by commercial 
expert-managers and in time would be able to hold their owu, I have no doubt that oapital 
would flow in and industrial progress in Bengal would be assured. 

Note.— Witness did not give oral evidence, 


Witness No. 195. 

Mr, J, K, Birear . Me. J. K. Sircar, SuJcchar } 24 - Parganas . 

Written Evidence. 

It is a recognized faet that India possesses a vast resource in her vegetable fibreB. There 
are among others, three distinct fibre-yielding plants of considerable commercial value. I 
have been engaged for a number of years in making experiments in this direction, the 
results of which I now beg to lay before you in the hope that it will contribute to the 
development of this industry. 

Agaves . 

The Aloe plants especially Agave Americana, Vivipara and Fourcroya Gigantea, grow 
wildly throughout India. Experiments made with these plants go to show that Agave 
Vivipara and Fourcroya are the best varieties that could be chosen for planting. The fibre 
of the former is as gooa as sisal hemp. The price of these 011*68 vary from JttQ to £30 
per ton. An expenditure of £13 more or less is incurred in making a ton of fibre ready fin; 
export. The fibres oan be sold here as well for making twines, ropes and matting. Lately 
they are being used to a certain extent in making brushes. 

%,—Sansevieria. 

Sansevieria Zeylanica grows wild in some parts of Bengal and tfota&hen^ India. It 
yields a very valuable fibre commercially known as bow-string henupt, As iar as my 
information goes no attempt on a commercial basis has yet been made to utilise this fibre. The 
fibre, though short in length, is silky white and very strong. A local market can easily be 
created fer the purpose of making canvas, etc. This ifill command fefair price in London as well. 

** i ' 

8 .—Plentaint, *• 

i i, .* 

It it cultivated in almost all the province, chiefly for its Suit) but bo systematic, attempt 
has yet been made to utilise its fibre, which is of great commercial value. Them i* 99 
efficient rpachine, tQ extract it pa a commercial scale. 
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t ■ , m? ien - t “?J° * 0ve I? 1 firm> o£ fibre importers in London, were reported upon 

5WL £y££ , “ *“ * M •» 127 p» ™«d & ».z 

M essrs. Moll Sohutte fe Co., of Clive Buildings, Calcutta, pronounced my samplee to 
ptwmM certwH mento and they asked, me to supply them with 800 maunds of fibre of 
djffewt qualities foi the present. This fibre ean also be used locally for a variety of 

T °* * mft11 meaD - Can x 0t take *® * hi " Profitable business for want*of cheap machines. 

eXpe T e * tS *. uc0 « ed ^ in yaking simple and at the same time chip 
machines for the purpose of extracting leaf as well as stem-fibres. * 

or , v J r ° en5b “ k on this business the planter has to serve no apprenticeship, for technicalities 
appear consp.euous by their absence. Beyond confidence and a small capital required to make 
a beginning one noed have no other qualifications. All that is required is support from the 
Government in the shape of long lease of lands on favourable terms and financial aid when and 
were necessary through oo^pe^tive banks. Our Rajahs and zamindars can give an impetus 

to deserving men*^ ^ grMtmg lands free for a certain “ un ? ber of years and a small oapital 
Note. — Witness (ltd not give oral evidence . 


Witness No. 196, 

The Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta . 
Written Evidence. 


Introductory . 

The object of the Indian Engineering Association in compiling the following note is to 
draw attention to the difficulties with which the engineering industry in India has had, and 
still has, to contend with in its efforts to secure a fair share of Government orders. The 
P rea t majority of these orders are placed out of India, to the detriment not only of an 
important manufacturing industry but, the Association contends, of the country ffenerallv 
■The withdrawal of funds from the country that could be profitably employed in’ it must the 
Association consider, result in an ultimate loss to the country's prosperity, and it is desirable 
that this point should be kept m view. J I * D1 ® 

. .. In , the follo wing F a g es brief resumS of the question is given, together with the Asso- 
ciation s suggestions for remedying the present unsatisfactory position. 

The offiual coirespondence* on the subject, and extracts* from the Association's 
proceedings, m connection with it, are appended to the note, for reference. 

Note on the position of the engineering industry in India. 

The engineering trade in India has been developed from small beginnings until at the 
Jif’ ,be c . ft P lt f\ '“ vested ,n amounts to about four millions sterling, approximately 
The trade has achieved this position in the face of the strong prejudice against locally made 
articles, and discouragement of many kinds ; consequently the concerns which have survived 
British ©!• Foreign U ^ ca£>a ^ e ° £ tbe ‘ r own on equal terms with any competitor 

In the year 1605 the Association memorialised the Government of India regarding 
the slrinuent restrictions then existing against the local purchase of material or 
plant. This led to a consideration of the question by Government and to. the appoint- 
ment, m February 1906, of a Committee to enquire into the procedure prescribed 
for the purchase of stores for the use of Government departments in India. The 
Committee visited the important manufacturing centres, obtained the views of the 
rmesentataves of the various firms, and presented their report to the Government in July 
1906. ^ The Government of India in due course submitted proposals to the Secretary ofr State 
and, in Julr 1609, published a resolution reviewing the whole subjeot, and describing the 
atteratums which it had been decided to make in the rules. The revised rales from the 
point of view of the Association, still left much to be desired. The Government of T«d iiv 
intimated, how^afcjtbat the rales had been the subject of the lengthy correspondence with 
the,. Secret*#}' of jreate for India, and they were suable to refer them to any public body for 
ooimdenpion previous to issue. J 

The next stop taken by Government was to establish an inspecting staff for the purpose 
of testing and passing supplies purchased in India. The Association had advocated this and 
■UgJWfod fc* 4 tbe ,»*6F ? f the Superintendent should be highly qualified in their particular 
bcumhes, suefi as bridge wotk and railway waggons. This matter is further dealt with to- 
wards the end of this note,. * , 

The working pf Jbj stoles rule* continued to form the subject of correspondence With 
T of interviews with the Member in Charge cf'jtbe De partme nt, 

lf: T : ’ 
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of Commerce and Industry. # This resulted in amended rules being published with a resolu- 
tion of the Government of India, dated 12th September 1919. In one respect the Association 
has failed to bring about an alteration which appears to them to be most essential This is in 
_ connection with rule.No: 8, which reads as follows s — 

Ruli 8 .—Foncait tf requirement*. 

14 All requirements should be fulfilled locally in accordance with the provisions of the Resolution 
No. 4941*4988-102, dated the 14th July 1909, provided that quality and prioe are not unfavourable 
and provided that mb purchase does not violate any of the instructions contained in* these roles. 
In cases, however, in wnioh stores have ‘o be obtained through the India Office, every effort should 
be mad* to foresee requirements so that the indents may be despatched in ample time. Persistent 
failure of any officer to make nu< h efforts should be brought to notice by tbs Local Government or 
other authority, which may at its discretion, cancel or reduce the powers of sanction entrusted to the 
officer at fault." 

The objection to this rule, from the Association point of view, is that the last sentence 
might be regarded as an incentive to prepare home indents. While there was this incentive 
to the preparing of home indents, there was no corresponding incentive as regards looal 
indents. 9 

A further step taken by the Government of India was to publish, for the information 
of tbe Association, a half-yearly list of indents seut to the Secretary of State, the idea being 
that members of the Association would thereby be placed in a position to submit quotations 
to the departments concerned, for similar .articles of their own manufacture, or imported 
articles ewhicli they might be able to supply. The drawback here, of course, is that the 
indents have already gone forward, and quotations from local firms are by that time of little 
more than academical interest to the officer or department concerned. The Association 
submits that the remedy for this is that all indents, before despatch to the India Office, should 
be submitted to the local Government concerned, or to the Department of Commerce and 
Industry of the Government of India to be dealt with by a special officer whose duty it 
would be to recommend which of the indents could be satisfactorily placed in the country. 

The Indian engineering industry is at present passing through a very critical stage. 
Modern equipment, skilled labour and experienced supervision are ready at hand, but there is 
not sufficient work to keep the shops going, and large numbers of workmen have had to be 
disbanded/ The Association submits that the time has arrived for a careful consideration 
of the position. Side by side with the scarcity of working the country there is the object 
lesson of the half-yearly \Uts of indents sent to the India Office. The list for the half-year 
January-J nne 1914, total 290 printed pages of foolscap size and the list for the half-year 
July-December 1914, consisted of 218 pages. Both lists show that a considerable amount of 
work could have been given out in tbe country had there been a department charged with 
the special duty of scrutinising the indents before they were sent home. Attention is here 
invited to the Association's letter * to the Government of India, No. 11-1. E., dated 3rd 
February 1915, bringing to their notice the unsatisfactory state of the engineering trade. In 
it the Association states : — 

“ During the past few months there has been a very considerable falling off in orders. As existing 
contracts h»ve been completed there has ben little or no new work to take their place, and the necessary 
consequence has been a redaction in establishments. This being the case as regards the works with 
which the individual members of the Oommi i teo are connected, the question arose as to whether 
work* in other parts of India were similarly affected. The Committee accordingly issued a Circular to 
all members of the Association, asking how far their works were affected, or weie likely to be affected, 
as regards reductions of establishment owing to decrease of orders. The replies reoeived in response 
t«> this enquiry show that the slackness of trade is widespread. A summary of the replies is appended 
hereto for the informatio i of Government. In the case of one establishment alone, it will be seen 
that th* reductions whioh hive been made, and those in prospect, mean a loss in wages or over 
Ks. 76,000 per month. The Committee feel that comment on tneso figures ia superfluous; their 
aignifioanoe as an indication of the distress entailed on the workers through the loss of this large sum 
monthly, in wages, is plain and unmistakable. 

In these circumstances the Committee consider it to be their duty to approach Government, with a view 
to enlist their syn pithy and assistance in the critical position in whioh the industry is at present, 
placed. The Committee respectfully urge that expenditure under th# forthcoming budget, on 
suoh requirements in connection with railways and public works as can he produced in this country 
should be curtailed as little as possible, in order to keep the works going and to provide against un- 
employment, ai far ae posable. And the Committee would further ask that Itrir gent orders be 
issued by Government in t.rder to ensure that all such work shall he confined to India. The Com- 
mittee feel that without this the sanctioning of expenditure will be of little avail in helping to 
tide over the present t rouble. Thev cannot too strongly urge upon Government the need for insisting 
upon this point, as ui»« n it depends the question as to whether suoh expenditure as is eanctioned is 
to provide employment for the workers in this country, or is to go to h<*me manufacturers, as hae 
been so largely the cnee for years past. Rule No. 8 of the revised rules, for the purchase of stores 
for the public services, has so far not fulfilled the expectations to whioh it gave rise* It is the view 
of the members of the Association generally, that it h»s had no appreciable effect on looel indents. 
In the opinion of the Committee, thu most southing indictment against the working of tbe etoree 
rules in general as of rule 8 in particular, ie furnished by the latest published list of Home Indepts, 
vi*. t that tor th« six mont‘ t, January --June 1914, a volume whioh extend* to 290 pages and in- 
which instances of orders sent home which could have hten executed in India are very numerous. 
The stores rules ae they now stand leave little to be disked ; it p the apparent want of recognition, 
by the departments and officials concerned, of the spirit of the rule? and of the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment of India in framing them, ot's., the encouragement (ff iocal taiustry, of which the Associa- 
tion has so greatly to complain. If the rukps ware interpreted^ j wj fffe e, in the spirit in whioh 
they hire been framed, the present position ef the indaityi# have been, the Oommitiee 
venture to think, very different 1 ’ I , *j 


* Not printed. 
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The Association feel that it is unnecessary to deal further with the defects of the system 
in this note, and they will now state what they consider to be necessary in order to bring about 
m improvement, and secure to the industry a fair share of Government work. The Associa- 
tion's recommendations are as follows : — 

(a) That there should be attached to each Local Government or to the Department of 

Commerce and Industry of the Government of India, a special officer whose 
duty it should be to examine indents and to recommend which orders should be 
placed in India. It would he necessary, of course, that such officer should visit 
the various works in order to satisfy himself as to their capabilities. 

(b) That certificate granted by the Superintendent of Local Manufactures should be 

accepted in the case of delay due to causes beyond the contractor's control on 
the Same being explained to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. 

(c) That the concluding sentence of Rule No. 8, of the stores rules, to which attention 

has been drawn in this note should be deleted. The Association believes that 
the wording oi this part of the rule is responsible for a large amount of work 
being sent out of the country. 

(d) That indenting officers should be encouraged to visit local engineering workB. 

Such visits would be useful from more than ono point of view— they would not 
only be instructive to the officers, as regards the capabilities of the works, but 
they would also bring about personal aquaintance on both sides whichecould not 
fail to be useful in connection with references regarding the execution or 
progress of work. 

Hots.— The Indian Engineering Association did not give oral evidence. 



Witness No. 197. 

Sik Daniel M. Hamilton. 

Written Evidence. 

Tho Commission were good enough to ask me for any remarks I might like to make in 
connection with the industrial development of India. In the first place 1 should like to say 
I am unable to find the time to sit down and answer in detail the numerous questions set out 
in the printed papers you sent me. My remarks must, therefore, be only of a general nature. 

The first essential in the starting of any industry is money. Therefore, in my opinion, 
he first thing the Industrial Commission have to do is to find the money, or rather to show 
vhere the money is to be found, to set industry agoing. If the people of India have no 
coney, and are deep in debt, it is difficult to see where the money for industrial development 
s to come from. When the people are out of debt, and have the command of money, industry 
vill hum, for they will then have the money to put into industry, and to buy its products. 

It may, of course, be possible to collect enough capital for particular industries, or even 
o double industries already existing, but to develop industrial life generally, among three 
mndred millions of people, i6 a big job requiring practically unlimited capital. You might, 
:or example, find money enough to increase the cotton industry sufficiently to capture the 
vhole of tho Manchester cotton trade, but its capture would mean the employment of only 
mother half million or so of people, and what are these among so many ? You might set 
;en Tatas iron works agoing, but these would provide employment for only another 120,000. 

In my opinion the only sound way to develop Indian industries, on a scale proportionate 
to the population, is to develop the credit of the people and the Government. Credit is pur- 
chasing power, and if you increase the purchasing power of 800 millions*of people by even 
£1 per annum you 'Will have a demand springing up for all kinds of manufactures, both 
Indian and European. Why, for example, is there no woollen industry to speak of in India? 
Is it because the people prefer to shiver in cotton these cold days and nights, or is it because 
they have not the money to buy wool ? On my property in the Sunderbans 1 see tho neigh- 
bouring Mahajan walking around wearing a nice woollen shawl and patent leather shoes. He 
belongs to the cultivating class, the difference between him jfiid them being that he has the 
money to buy warm clothing and' they have not. Increase their purchasing power by improv- 
ing their credit, and they too will buy warm shawls and patent leather shoes, and you will 
have woollen mills and leather and shoes factories springing up all over the country. In my 
address to the students of the Scotish Churches College the other day, of which I enclose a 
copy,* I instanced, from my own observation, how the Migar and handloom industries of the 
Deocan were being starved for want of money. People who have no money can buy nothing 
-nor start anything new. When the money problem is solved the reBt will follow. 

How then is the money problemto be solved ? It is idle as well as unnecessary to look 
io London for money, % if India could nbt get enough money from London in the palmy 
days whsn it was plentiful aadbheap, she is not likely to get it when the war is over. India 
jhust develop her own mkmj power. Credit, which is becoming more and more the money 
.power of the world, is nefther gold nor silver but a spiritual quality represented in its material 
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aspect by paper money in its various forms. It follows, therefore, that the salvation of India- 
lies in the development of her credit and her paper currency along sound lines. Unfortunately, 
India is so far behind the rest of the civilised world in monetary development, that she cannot 
yet dispense with a considerable metallic backing for her paper money, but this need cause no 
anxiety, for there is a steady stream of gold flowing into India in payment of the balance of 
trade, and all (hat Government need do is to catch and divert the current into the Government 
Treasuries, there to support the paper issues. Council bills form the trap or bait for catching 
the gold (hh, and the bait (or rate) should not be made too “ high tJ if the Government want 
to catch the fish* 

The additional paper issues would be made for value received or for value to be created ; 
and it is here lhat the co-operative credit movement can be made a powerful auxiliary in the 
development of the paper currency. Government might, for example, entrust the co-operative 
societies with the management of its takavi loans, issuing the loans to the societies in the 
form of paper money. The money would be spent in solid assets, such as well construction, 
and would be repaid by instalments as arranged. India is thirsting for water, and if water 
can be brought to a thirsty land by a papeimache channel it is folly to construct channels of 
silver or of gold, especially when these cannot heLgot. The value is not in the channel whether 
it be gold or silver or paper, but in the well which the money constructs and the crops which 
result from the well. And if the well can be made from paper it is folly to waste silver and 
gold. 

In tbfc same way Government can go on with the construction of its own irrigation 
projects by paying for these with paper currency. Every rupee so issuod would he represented 
by so much canal constructed. Issue and construction would balance each other, so that there 
could be no inflation of the currency. 

As the co-operative movement grows, the capital available for industrial development 
will grow. The people’s surplus, which now falls to the Mahajan, will fall to the people and 
become deposits in the co-operative hanks. Working for themselves instead of for others, the 
people will work with greater heart, and (heir crops and deposits will grow in proportion. 
When each family in India has at its credit the modest sum of £L0, there will he £500,000,000 
available for industrial development ; but the money cannot accumulate while the Mahajan is 
India’s banker. The capital available for industry will grow only as the co-operative credit 
movement grows. Therefore, it is the duty of Government to provide more men for the 
development and organisation of the people’s credit by the only method which has proved equal 
to the task, viz., the co-operative method. As the co-operative movement ami the paper 
currency develop, the coinage of silver will automatically cease. This may not suit the 
London silver brokers or the Bombay silver gamblers, but it will save India six or seven 
millions of gold every year to still further back her paper currency and help on the industrial 
development of the country. 

That the people have more confidence in the co-operative banks than in any other is 
clearly shown in Sir Edward Maclagan’s co-operative report, paragraph 210. And as the 
confidence of the people is* according to the Maclagan report, based on the Government’s 
connection with the movement, there is here a clear call from the people for Government to 
associate itself definitely with the banking requirements of the country. I would further 
refer you to paragraphs 212 to 220 of the Maclagan Commissions’ report where it is clearly 
hinted that an Apex State Bank may be advisable in order to provide the fluid resources 
required by the people for the proper financing of their industry. The framework of such 
an apex bank already exists in the presidency banks which might easily be made the 
medium or channel through which the fluid resources referred to, in the form of paper currency,' 
would flow out to the people as required. Being issued only on the joint security of the people 
and under Government audit, the money would be certain to return. If the people have 
confidence in the paper, it is folly to keep the land derelict waiting for silver and gold. 

(< A Bank,” save Dunning Maoleod, the standard authority on banking, <f »* not an inetitution 
for borrowing and lending money. It is a manufactory of credit ” and it rests with Govern- 
ment to manufacture and issue in the form of paper currency whatever additional credit may 
be necessary to use up, in productive industry, the entire labour supply of India, 'The smaller 
the note the less silver will be required. 

' The gold standard resale of £29,000,000 ought now' to be made a base for a great 
addition to the paper currency. The war has shown it to be no. longer required to keep 
exchange from falling below l-4d. In the case of an adverse trade balance Government can 
pay the debt by paper in the form of three or six months bills on the basis of l-4dfor demand, 
and redeem the bills by the gold received when the trade balance turns and runs the other 
way as it does in nine years out of ten. The Hom& Government is paying for its American 
munition purchases, running into hundreds of millions sterling, with paper— the paper to be* 
redeemed at leisure. India’s small adverse balance comes round not oftener than once in 
ten years, and amounts to no more than ten millions sterling. . Yet to meet this small bill no 
less than £29,000,000 of the money for which India is starving, is locked up m London. India 
gets the interest on a portion of this money, but she loses the principal. If the £29,000,000 

were invested in irrigation, she would get th« canals and well* end crops bestdes. Now she* 

.gets only the interest, while the London financiers get the principal. The Government of 
India should have charge of India’s money. Control by the Secretary of State means oontrol 
by London 'financiers who naturally study their own interests first and India » afterwards. In* 
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oKM P. ne . *! ^ te 8 "?? e,t revolutionary ohanges while the war is on, but if India ia to go 
t \ h r^ ,nduBtl r OT j ny fv m? else there must be revolutionary ohanges in the finanoea of both 
^eGoyernment and the people at the earliest possible momfTt. There is something 

l ' T? fiaa ? oe3 0f IudIft when 8he eannot raise a few million? 

wWifa! * n”* 8 * wh ’ C t u w ? nd remai , n ? boon and a blessing to the oountrv for all time, 
SSf 4 Bntai "’ T « ° nl ?, a 88 ! eath of the P°P u, ation, can raise two thousand millions a 
7 “ ? h ® k E r 0n A “tr aUa > with only four or five millions of people, is at the 
E? "aaSoST nnn a T g a T loa \ of / 18 ’ (l ° 0 ’?, 00 in add i«on to several other^while India 
ri«S° 00 ' 000 u E jP 8 ° P 0 1 c ? n fi ? d , P rac t l0all 7 nothing either for war or for peace. Some 
ar e badly wanted, and I hope the Industrial Commission will notoverlook the 
ail important question of finance and its bearing on industrial development. 
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